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EDITORS’ FOREWORD 


The picture of Mark Hopkins sitting at one end of a log and a student 
sitting at the other end, symbolizes to many people the apparent simplicity 
of education. Yet education today is far more complex than so charming 
a picture suggests. 

Ours is an age of specialists, and it is not surprising that education, too, 
should have its specialists. We have our experts in test construction and 
our specialists in curriculum building. We long have had educators who 
centered their attention on methods of teaching, and even on the methods of 
teaching a single subject, such as reading, hut now we have those who 
specialize on a single phase of the teaching of reading, for example, remedial 
reading, and even on one aspect of remedial reading, such as the clinical 
treatment of the child who has not learned how to read despite his normal 
or superior intelligence. One has only to consult the catalogue of any major 
university which has a graduate school of education, or the directory of 
any state department of education, to see how far we have gone in the 
subdivision of the study of education into specialties. 

Much of the credit for the forward looking changes that have occurred 
in education in recent years rightfully belongs to the specialists, Avho have 
influenced professional thought and practice in many ways. By focusing 
their efforts on a single aspect of a complex process, they have been able 
to see problems long unnoticed, and to effect reforms sorely needed. To he 
sure, the path of educational change has not always been a straight line. 
More than one proposal which was hailed as an epoch making discovery 
and applied immediately — sometimes wth more enthusiasm than imderstand- 
ing or critical judgment — ^^vas subsequently found to be neither a discovery 
nor an improvement. It is nevertheless true tliat our specialists have made 
a significant contribution to modern education and that the future holds 
the promise of even greater contributions by them. 

And yet the image of Mark Hopkir,- and his student continues to haunt 
the imagination, for the teacher-pupil relationship remains tlie fundamental 
one in all education. To a much greater extent than is sometimes recog- 
nized, the contributions of educational research become significant only as 
tliey are understood and applied by individual teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. If teachers and administrators see the total pattern of 
education, as well as tlie specific tasks on which they are engaged, they can 
accelerate the pace of educational progress. By its summary . of present 
achievements, the ENCYCLOPEDIA, OF MODERN EDUCATION may stimu- 
late the extension of desirable policies and procedures and encourage the 
further development of education. 

Professional educators, however, are not the only ones who have a vital 
interest in educational principles and practices. Just as the school has 
become increasingly a^vare of die ivorld that lies beyond its walls, so has the 
community taken more and more interest in what goes on at school. Tradi- 
tionally, education in the United States has always been a matter of public 
concern; it is significant that die board of education, the body that decides 
matters of policy, is generally composed of laymen and not of professional 
educators. For educational advance to be translated from theory into prac- 
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tice we need an alert, informed public opinion that is sensitive to the implica- 
tions of educational theories and that understands the goal towards which 
the school is striving. Public opmion, however, tends to see the immediate 
problems rather than the more basic issues. Even today it is only the 
exceptional parent who views educational problems from a broader point 
of view than that of the immediate future of his child. Taxpayers’ groups, 
for example, often press for the deletion of specific items from the annual 
school budget without understanding tliat the economy may be a wasteful 
one m the course of years. It- is clear, however, that in controversies 
Between the school and the public neither side is always right. The informed 
layman may sometimes see social and economic implications in an educa- 
to which teachers and supervisors are not sensitive because 
01 their complete identification ivith it. Thoughtful public opinion may 

professional judgment. If the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

ODERN EDUCATION adds to the understanding which public-spirited 
citizens have of educational problems, all of us who have helped to prepare 
the volume will consider our efforts well rewarded. • 

This volume is intended also for a third group of readers who are neither 
professional ^ucators nor laymen. They are the psychologists and the 
sociologists, the pediatricians and the social, workers, the legislators and 
. ® joi^rnalists, and the members of all the other professions which come 
in frequent contact with the schools’ activities. To these colleagues in 
related fields the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION offers a 
M^today their insight into the, problems which confront the schools 

One of the first problems in the preparation of an encyclopedia of modern 
education is the selection of the topics to be included. The master list of. 
the Items treated in this volume was prepared only after many listings of 
e ucaiona opics had been analyzed and after the tentative master list 
ft. the members of our advisory board and by many 

^ representing specialized fields. The present master list 

consensus of informed opinion; it is no hastily prepared record of 
vpt uition. It was often disappointing to omit a given topic, 

relatively less urgent subjects was necessary in order to 
of itpmc; wnt more significant problems. The selection 

liktS boX that modern education is not an 

boundarip-; ^ often difficult to decide where to draw the outer 

general DsvrfiolnX T example, no fixed lines of demarcation between 

elSr- -““‘f 

MODERN EDUCATION Z /®^^ted fields, the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

the surprising bread* of edu- 

legal responsibility for accirlpntt ^ ^ specific an item as the teachers 

question as the rl ScSLaSTT “•“''“I “ 

nation in American education. 

In some instances it was nossiblp r . 

making extensive use of eross refcrenL w" 
to the specific article in which a ro^ / ® 

great number of overlapping^ arrinlpJ^^^c-^^.f explained and avoid a 

brief, carefully selected biblfogranhS ^he practice of appending 

present a concise article that woi ^ important articles enabled us to 
readers and to indicate wbprp ft. ^he immediate needs of most 

find it. ''^ho need further information would 
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Typical of the problem of the selection of topics was tlie difficulty experi- 
enced in the field of comparative education. An encyclopeaia of modern 
education should devote considerable attention to the educational practices 
in other countries. The difficult question is how much ^ attention it 
should receive. To have included discussions of all the educational systems 
in the world would have left little room for anything else. Beeause of the 
influence that the concept of hemispheric solidarity is exerting on educational 
thinking, we have included all of the countries in the Americas. We have 
also treated all of the major countries in the rest of the world and enough 
of the smaller countries to indicate the variety of educational practices 
and problems found there. In all such questions of selection we sought 
the advice of our advisory board and of other competent authorities; for 
the final decision, however, tlie editors alone must accept the responsibility. 

Another major problem was that of approximating objectivity in a field 
that is often sharply controversial. In some instances, separate articles 
were prepared by exponents of different points of view. Thus Dr. W. C. 
Bagley prepared an article on THE ESSENTIALISTS and Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick wrote the article on PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. In other in- 
stances, it was possible to present various points of vieiv in the same article. 
Thus, the article on PROMOTION is an objective statement of various 
theories and practices in promotion. 

The t3q)ical article stresses neither detailed historical treatment nor the 
kind of specialized techniques that a research worker has to maste/. Our 
major interest lay in the preparation of a volume that would aid the student 
of education as well as teachers, administrators, and other interested persons 
to find clear and concise explanations of the basic terms, ideas, and move- 
ments of modern education. Our major criteria for judging the articles 
were: accuracy, clarity, impartiality, conciseness, and helpfulness. 

Although the space assigned to an article may be a rough measure of 
its importance — the article on INTELLIGENCE is longer than the article 
on CENTRAL TENDENCY — ^length, alone, is an inadequate measure of 
significance. Some concepts are so involved that they must be explained 
at length if they are to be understood by all. In other instances, we sought 
to avoid both duplications and serious gaps by treating several related 
concepts in a single comprehensive article. 

By limiting the scope of this volume to modern education, we both 
simplified and complicated our editorial problems, for the word modern 
has various connotations. The word modern does not imply an evaluation. ^ 
As used in the title, it does not mean up-to-date as contrasted with outmoded, 
and it does not imply progressive rather than conservative or traditional, t 
To understand the education of today, one must understand more than 
merely contemporary education, for educational problems have a background 
which must be known if they are to be appreciated. On the other 
hand, much that seems important in die contemporary scene may prove 
to be relatively trivial within a few years. We have, therefore, tended to 
stress those phases of our heritage from the past which are most useful in 
helping us to understand the education of today, and we have emphasized 
those features of present education which are likely to retain their signifi- 
cance in the future. Thus, our selection of educators whose professional 
biographies are included in this volume represents no attempt at bestowing 
the accolade of inclusion in this volume upon those educators who are most 
active and influential in the contemporary scene, but it does include such 
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men as Comenius, Mann, Pestalozzi, and Sarmiento, as well as Dewey, 
Piaget, Terman, and Thorndike. 

How much value an encyclopedia of modern education will have depends 
largely on its contents, but a great deal depends, too, on the way in which 
it is used. No book is a substitute for a library. An encyclopedia misses its 
true function if it appears to contain all the answers to aU the questions 
a reader will ask. An encyclopedia should answer the reader’s immediate 
questions, but more frequently, it should stimulate further questioning and 
continued reading. The bibliographies which are appended to all of the 
major articles and to most of the shorter ones are an invitation to the reader 
to proceed further, an invitation the contributors and the editors hope will 
be accepted frequently, if not regularly. 

There is much that an encyclopedia of modern education can offer. An 
encyclopedia should present concise, authoritative explanations of the terms, 
concepts, and practices that are referred to in educational literature. By 
presenting clear cut and accurate definitions, free from dogma, it should 
help the student of education to combat the vagueness with which words 
are often used and it should encourage a greater degree of definiteness in 
professional discussions. As a reference book, an encyclopedia should clarify 
the reader’s difficulties without necessitating research in a large professional 
library. It is a great convenience to have a single volume that explains 
what is meant by the constancy of the Intelligence Quotient as well as what 
is meant by indoctrination, by the Chicago Plan and by the implications of 
mental hygiene. Though reading an article in an encyclopedia is never an 
adequate substitute for reading an authoritative book on that subject, it is 
often sufficient for the person who has neither the interest nor the time to 
read a book in answer to every question tliat comes to mind. In recent 
years, for example, many people have become curious about the kind of 
educational system that has helped to shape the Japanese soldier. For most 
readers, the article on Education in Japan will suffice to explain the part 
that the inculcation of specific attitudes plays in Japanese education. Simi- 
larly an article on teachers’ contracts should answer many of the reader’s 
questions without necessitating the reading of a volume in educational law. 

An encyclopedia of modern education may also be a useful guide to 
further professional reading. The many demands that are made on teachers 
^and administrators often lead to a narrowing of reading interests. The 
teacher who is interested in the new trends in curriculum construction may 
well begin his study of the problem by reading an encyclopedia article on 
the curriculum as well as the related articles on such topics as CORRELA- 
TION {CURRICULUM), FUSION, INTEGRATION, CORE CURRICULUM, 
AREAS OF LIVING, BROAD FIELDS CURRICULUM, UNIT PLANNING 
AND TEACHING, and the like. 

one -rarely sits down to read an encyclopedia from beginning 
to end, browsing through it has its o\vn compensations. There is more than 
passing satisfaction in learning that children who have been deaf from 
birtli may nevertheless be taught how to speak {DEAF, EDUCATION OF 
THE) ; that die parent has no right to demand that his child attend any 
particular school, the school board being vested wth broad discretion to 

Schools as in its judgment may be best {PARENTS, 
RlGHlS OF) \ that Black Mountain College seeks to achieve the ends of 
liberal education by extending to students the opportimity of living and 
working with their professors {BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE) ; that 
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, gifted university students in tlie Soviet Union may receive a stipend from 
the government that is larger than the salary paid some of their teachers 
[UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS, EDUCATION IN); that 
Ae properties of the public elementary and secondary schools of the nation 
are valued at about eight billion dollars [FINANCE, SCHOOL) ; that Sar- 
miento, the “Horace Mann of South America,” returned to his post as 
superintendent of schools after completing his term of office as president of 
his country [SARMIENTO, DOMINGO FAVSTINO) ; that the system of 
Braille now used so widely as a means of enabling the blind to read rras 
developed from a code used by the French Army [TOUCH READING) ; 
and that legally there are few specified qualifications for membership on 
tlie board of education [BOARD OF EDUCATION). 

Any volume as comprehensive as this must be the product of many minds. 
It is the contributors who give the volume the merit it has, and it is in 
anticipation of the aid the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION 
will give to readers that we thank the authors publicly for their assistance. 
Since there are almost two hundred contributors, space limitations prohibit 
our enumerating tlie ways in ivhich each of tlrem has made this work possible. 
The initials which appear at the end of each article are those of the writer or 
writers ivho prepared it, but we found no convenient way of indicating the 
names of our contributors and advisers who passed on the article before 
it was published. That our contributors come from all the major institu- 
tions for teacher education in this country, from school systems as well as 
from colleges and universities, from foreign coimtries as well as from our 
onm, and from other fields as well as from education, indicates that the 
progress of education depends on no small group of people or institutions. 

We are grateful to the members of the Advisory Board, without whose 
counsel and guidance our task ivould have been appreciably more difficult, 
if not altogetlier impossible. They have given generously of their time and 
have helped at every stage from the preparation of the master list to the 
revie^ving of the articles. Their influence can be seen throughout the 
volume. 

The satisfaction of working with our collaborators was not without' its 
sorroiFs. Professor Frank E. Mankiewicz, who was pne of the first members 
of the Adwsory Board, died soon after the inauguration of this project. 
Since be did not have the opportunity of seeing any of the completed articles, 
we. have not taken the liberty of listing him among the members of the 
Advisory Board. Our gratitude for his early help and encouragement and 
our sorrow at his death are none the less real. President R. A. Kent of the 
University of Louisville (Kentucky) died while the volume was in press. 
It is unfortunate that President Kent did not live to see his material in its 
place in the published volume. 

Altogether, some two hundred men and women have cooperated in pro- 
ducing this volume, largely because of their faith in the enduring achieve- 
ments of education and their hope for its future. It is in their name that the 
editors offer the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION to their 
l^ofessional colleagues and to the growing number of laymen who appreciate 
their stake in modern education. 

harry n. rivlin 

HERBERT SCHUELER 
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A, Q. — See Educational Age. 

ABILITIES, CORRELATION OF— See 
Scholastic Ability. 

ABILITY GROUPING— See Classifica- 
tion OF Students. 

ABILITY, SPECIAL — See Special 
Abiuty. 

ABNORMAL CHILD— See Atypical 
Child; Exceptional Child. 

ABNORMALITY. Abnormality, in psy- 
chological language, has almost assumed syn- 
onymity ivith atypicality. (See Atypical 
Child.) The average behavior or attitude or 
ability is defined as the norm {q.v.). By 
definition, 50% of the population is expected 
to show abilities and characteristics above 
and 50%, below the median. Behavior is 
considered abnormal only when it is so far 
away from the norm that relatively few other 
persons exhibit that degree of it. Tliis psy- 
chological and statistical use of the words 
norm, normal, and abnormal, carries no con- 
notation of goodness or badness. The judg- 
ment of whether the abnormal is good or bad 
must he made separately. Sometimes ab- 
normality in either direction is considered 
had, as in traits like weight, blood-pressure, 
sfinginess-generosity, or aggression-submis- 
sion. Sometimes great value is set upon ab- 
normality in one direction, as upon high in- 
telligence or high musical ability. In traits 
Tclaled to mental health, atypicality in either 
Qireclion means maladjustment; thus, both 
extreme conceit and extreme modesty may 
sad to difficulties in effecting personal and 
social adjustment. B.B.F. 

ABREACTION. The process of reliving 
ler life experiences which have led to 
ental conflicts. It is effected in a psycho- 
erapeutic situation (i.e., treatment inter- 
vnT! therapist and patient), and in- 

'cs the recounting of the earlier life ex- 


perience together with an expression of the 
accompanying or final emotion. In this man- 
ner the emotion attached to the original 
events is discharged and loses its capacity 
to produce distorted or pathological attitudes 
and reactions. Its value is largely dependent 
upon the skill of the therapist. Abreaction is, 
therefore, no simple process to be set in 
motion merely by the teacher’s inviting the 
pupil to relax and to speak freely. It is a 
technical phase of therapy that should be 
employed only by those who have the requi- 
site psychiatric training and experience. 

G.M.A. 
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ACADEMIC COSTUME. Academic cos- 
tume refers to the caps, gowns, and hoods 
worn by students, faculty members, and 
school officials. Originally the use of aca- 
demic costume was limited to institutions of 
higher education, though it is now ^ used in 
many secondary schools. The long, looseflow- 
ing gown, usually black, is a survival of the 
clerical go\vn of the middle ages, when all 
scholars were cleric. The hood is a modifica- 
tion of the Friar’s hood, which was attached 
to the robe and was at first intended as a 
covering for the head. Academic costume 
was first used at Cambridge University in 
1284. In England today each university has 
its oivn style of robe and hood, and each 
department in the same university has its 
own style of robe. 

The movement to use academic costume 
in the United States, sponsored by students, 
came in about 1880. Caps and goivns were 
worn by tbe seniors at Williams in 1883, 
and by the seniors at Wellesley in 1884. Bryn 
Mawr faculty and seniors adopted academic 
! costume in 1885. By 1890 the custom was 
general. Because of diversity of costumes, a 
commission, appointed in 1893, drew up a 
code of academic dress which is now followed 
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in the United States by all colleges with 
the exception- of a few which still follow 
the English costumes. The Intercollegiate 
College Bureau of Academic Costume, Al- 
bany, New York, has a register of all official 
college colors used on academic costumes. 
The color of the robe is black; the style of 
the robe differs for the various degrees. 

Intercollegiate System of United States: 

. Gowns. Undergraduate — ^black, no hood, 
rounded or pointed sleeve, open or closed. 

Bachelor’s — black, with hood, long point- 
ed sleeve, open or closed. 

Master’s — black, preferably silk, long 
closed sleeve, with slit near upper part for 
arm opening, ivith hood. 

Doctor’s — ^black, preferably silk, •with 
round bell sleeve; go-vm faced down front 
and barred on sleeves with black velvet or 
velvet wholly or in part of the degree color, 
■with hood. 

Hoods. Same material, as go'wn; differ- 
ent shapes for bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
tor’s; lined with silk of the official colors of 
the institution; trimmed with velvet of the 
color indicating the degree. 

Degree color’s. Arts and Letters, white; 
Theology, scarlet; Laws, purple; Philosophy, 
blue; Science, gold-brown; Fine Arts, brown, 
Medicine, green; Music, pink; Oratory, sU- 
ver-gray; English, orange; Pharmacy, olive; 
Dentistry, lilac; Vet. Sc. gray; Forestry, rus- 
sett; Library Science, lemon; Pedagogy, light 
blue; Commerce (inc. Accounting), drab. 

R.A.K. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM. The mean- 
ing of the term academic freedom varies, 
depending on whether the reference is to in- 
stitutions of learning or to teachers, and 
depending further on the grade or level of 
the institution to ^vhich the term is applied. 

In universities and colleges, academic free- 
dom implies for teachers freedom to engage 
in research and to publish the results of such 
research, subject only to die competent per- 
formance of their academic duties. The prin- 
ciple . of academic freedom asserts the 
teacher’s freedom to discuss his subject in 
the classroom and to present his views on 


controversial issues, provided that he accords 
similar treatment to vievvs other than his own, 
and pro’dded further that he does not intro- 
duce controversial matter that lies outside the 
field of his specialization. A like freedom is 
claimed for teachers in the secondary and 
elementary schools, but there is added a fur- 
ther limitation which requires of teachers in 
such schools a respect for the feelings of the 
community and particularly of the parents 
directly concerned. 

Customarily, pronouncements on academic 
freedom comprise a clause vouchsafing for 
the teacher the exercise of the same freedom 
of expression and action outside the class- 
room as is the common right of all citizens. 
These assertions of the fact that the teacher 
does not forfeit his civil rights by virtue of 
his membership in the profession are ^a re- 
peated reminder that communities and public 
officials have not hesitated to impose special 
restraints and regulations on the extra-mural 
or even private beha'vior of teachers. Such 
special restrictions, while not as universally 
imposed as they were formerly, are still ap- 
plied in many school communities. 

The teachers who are usually subject to 
such controls are those in elementary and 
secondary schools, but college and university 
teachers are by no means secure against re- 
prisals if their conduct outside the classroom, 
legal though it be, proves offensive to power- 
ful elements in the community. Indeed, one 
of the most flagrant denials of academic free- 
dom in recent years was a case involving the 
teaching of mathematical logic by the world’s 
most distinguished exponent of the study. 

It is generally admitted that religious in- 
stitutions or proprietary institutions which 
are organized for speciffi purposes may im- 
pose limitations of academic freedom on the 
teacher, provided such restrictions are clearly 
stated as a condition governing the accept- 
ance of appointment. 

The principles of academic freedom derive 
their importance from the fact that recogni- 
tion or denial of the teacher’s right to certain 
freedoms vitally affects not only the students 
but society itself. If schools, colleges, and 
universities were established for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating the acliievements of the 
past, there would be fewer attempts to impose 
restraints on those who teach. But schools, 
and more especially schools of university and 
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collegiate rank, carry an added responsib- 
ility. On them rests also the obligation of 
testing the validity of facts, of reassessing 
values, of inquiring anew into problems still 
unsolved, and of announcing their findings. 
These activities which by their very nature 
are a challenge to the status quo in the sci- 
ences and in the social arts inevitably involve 
teachers and schools in controversies with 
those who have a share in their support or 
governance. Tlie teacher is a citizen; but he 
is also an instructor of students less mature 
than himself. By knowledge, experience, and 
the prestige of his status, he enjoys advan- 
tages which if abused may deprive students 
of their rights to well-informed and unbiased 
instruction. 

The teacher whose freedom is likely to be 
challenged is not the free-lance scholar who 
renders a service of teaching outside of in- 
stitutional auspices. In almost all cases he 
is a member of the faculty of an institution 
which assumes responsibilities for its stu- 
dents. In these obligations the teacher shares 
ivhen he accepts appointment, and in doing 
so he is expected to accede to a curtailment 
of his right to complete independence of 
action. The question of how much curtail- 
nient is valid lies close to the heart of the 
issue in most conflicts involving the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom. 

No subject of instruction, and no level of 
school is entirely secure against the negation 
^flie teacher’s right to freedom of teaching. 
While the difficulties arise most frequently in 
the social and biological sciences, teachers of 
^ilosophy, literature, and religion are often 
me^ targets of official and unofficial censure. 
Neither are the restraints confined to direct 
instruction. They may involve dictation or 
censorship of textbooks, the control of the 
curriculum, or the arbitrary imposition of 
instructional procedures. In practically all 
categories, it may be added, cases have been 
recorded in which teachers have themselves 
een found guilty of abusing the rights of 
free teaching. 

Concepte of academic freedom have devel- 
npe traditionally not only in relation to the 
ig ts of teachers, but also in relation to .the 
ig ts of students. Since, however, any prih- 
p es about student rights must derive from 
cones about tlie purpose of the educative 
P cess and about the place of the learner 


in that process, there have not been developed 
any formulations about the freedom of the 
learner that are as generally accepted as are 
the definitions of freedom of teaching. Each 
school of educational thought evolves its own 
conclusions about the freedom to be accorded 
to the learner. These it derives from its basic 
social and psychologic commitments. The 
term academic freedom has tended therefore 
to become exclusively associated with teach- 
ers’ rights and with the freedom claimed by 
schools and universities to seek and dissem- 
inate knowledge. 

Prior to the publication of The Origin of 
Species, it was generally assumed bv teachers 
as well as laymen that the chief function of 
colleges and universities was the dissemina- 
tion of existing knowledge. The issues that 
divided university men had been few in num- 
ber and, with one notable exception, had not 
been of a kind to test the validity of any pro- 
nouncement on academic freedom. That ex- 
ception was the question of Abolition. Its 
espousal led to four or five dismissals in 
American colleges and fostered wide discus- 
sions in university circles about the limits 
of academic freedom. 

Further discussion of the issues involved 
in the rights of free intjuiry and free teaching 
was stimulated by the controversy which 
developed around the theory of evolution. 
The denominational communities under 
whose auspices most American colleges had 
been founded saw the new biology as a threat 
aimed at the very life of the institutions 
which they ivere supporting. While it is gen- 
erally assumed that science emerged triumph- 
ant in this bitterly contested battle, the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee (1925) serves as a 
dramatic reminder that less than twenty years 
ago the right of teachers to teach the truth as 
they understand it was still being effectively 
challenged and denied. 

Teachers ^vere dismissed from their posts 
in universities, colleges, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools during World War I for en- 
tertaining views too pacifistic to meet with 
the approval of school administrators or 
boards of trustees. In more recent years a 
school ordinance enjoined teachers in the 
District of Columbia from making any refer- 
ence to the form of government adopted by 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

These and similar instances have stimu- 
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lated a number of organizations to exercise 
a special vigilance over schools with a view 
to contesting any and all infringements of 
academic freedom. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, The American 
Federation of Teachers, and The Civil Liber- 
ties Union have devoted themselves persist- 
ently to the defense of teaching. 

The beginnings of academic freedom may 
he traced to the Middle Ages when popes, 
emperors, and kings, in the effort to induce 
university bodies to establish themselves with- 
in the realm, guaranteed them their independ- 
ence from civil jurisdiction. Thus Frederick 
I, or ‘Barharossa,’ granted the students of 
Bologna courts of their own and complete 
autonomy in the management of their affairs. 
Similar grants were made by Philip Augustus 
to the University of Paris and by Rupert I to 
Heidelberg. 

Not, however, until centuries after the in- 
dependence of universities in the regulation 
of their own affairs had been acknowledged 
did the rights of the teacher to freedom of 
inquiry and expression receive any recogni- 
tion. It was in Germany, early in the eight- 
eenth century, that the claims to Lehrfreilieit, 
or academic freedom as we now understand 
it were first asserted and subsequently ap- 
proved. Gottingen, founded in 1732, was 
among the first universities to extend such 
freedom to its faculty. 

The second half of the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth centuries witnessed 
the extension of these rights to universities 
both in Germany and other countries. “This 
institution,” w’rote Thomas Jefferson at the 
founding of the University of Virginia 
(1819), “will be based upon the illimitable 
freedom of the human mind. For here we are 
not afraid to follo'w truth, wherever it may 
lead, nor to tolerate error as long as reason 
is left free to combat it.” It is easy to attach 
to Jefferson’s pronouncement and to similar 
declarations made more than a century ago 
greater significance than they merit. The true 
measure of their strength remained still to be 
tested during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century when, in America as elsewhere, 
controversies developed over issues which di- 
vided men into bitterly opposing camps. 
(See Loyalty Oaths.) J.G.C. 
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ACADEMY. The term academy has ap- , 
peared at various times in the history of edu- 
cation. Plato first used it as the. name of the 
school he founded in 386 B.C. This was a 
cooperative venture of teachers and students 
for the teaching and learning of philosophy, 
mathematics and science. It became the 
model for other schools designed to offer a 
“philosophical solution of the problem of 
life”. During the fifteenth century academies 
designed to promote literary studies were 
founded in all important Italian cities. These 
had many of the characteristics of their 
Athenian predecessors. 

The name again appeared in England dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, applied to the 
school founded by John Milton to provide a 
classical education concerned more with sub- 
stance than with form, a revolt against the 
formal humanistic school. 

The first academy in the United States was 
founded in Philadelphia in 1751 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. This later became the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The academy move- 
ment spread rapidly until during the first 
half of the nineteenth century this form of 
semi-private school was the dominant type of 
secondary education in this country. It all 
but replaced the earlier Latin Grammar 
School and became the precursor of the 
American public high school. More than 
6,000 schools enrolling over 263,000 pupils 
taught by at least 12,000 teachers existed by 

1850. . 

The academy differed from the Latin Gram- 
mar school in certain basic respects, (1) It 
w’as not associated closely Avith the colleges 
and was therefore not primarily college pre- 
paratory. (2) Its curriculum included the 
more useful subjects of the day, in addition 
to mathematics, science, modern languages 
and history, (3) It provided a “rounding 
out” education for those who had completed 
the English education of the common school, 
(4) It gave general preparation for business 
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ACCREDITING 


life and the rising professions. (5) Building 
on top of the education of the common school 
rather than parallel with it as was tlie case 
with the Latin Grammar School, it served as 
an introduction to the more democratic high 
school of today. 

The academy in the United States w’as 
therefore an expression of the philosophy of 
realism applied to the education of youtlr and 
served as the transition from the traditional 
classical school dominated by the colleges to 
the American public high school rvhich is 
much more an expression of the wishes and 
needs of the people. By the beginning of tlie 
hventieth century the academy had been al- 
most entirely replaced by the public high 
school. (See Secondary Education.) 

The few which remain are private schools 
and frequently college preparatory in nature. 
A number have been converted into private 
military schools. J.B. 
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ACCELERATION — See Promotion. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION— See Safe- 
ty Education. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENT— See 
Educational Age. 

ACCOUNTANCY EDUCATION — See 
Bookkeeping and Accountancy Education. 

ACCOUNTING, SCHOOL — See Fin- 
ance, School. 

ACCREDITING. Accrediting is the ap- 
proving by a standardizing association of an 
educational institution of any grade because 
It satisfies the requirements set for approval 
by that association. 

The act of accrediting various educational 
institutions — public and private or clemen- 
taps secondary, and higher — was not under- 
taken seriously until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Four problems brought 
accrediting to the fore. First, what should he 
die requirements for entrance to freshman 
pork in college? If high school graduation 
pas to be accepted, what standards, if any, 
siould be met by high schools that hope to 

are their graduates accepted? Second, in- 


stitutions of higher education needed help in 
determining whetlier given individuals should 
be admitted to graduate study. Third, each 
of rite 48 states faced tlie problem of secur- 
ing satisfactory teachers to serve in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the state. 
Fourth, each state had a responsibility for 
licensing in the various professions — larv and 
medicine, for example. 

The accrediting agencies include state 
boards or departments of education, state 
universities, intercollegiate standing commit- 
tees, and state college associations ivithin 
tlie various states. There are also regional 
groups composed of representatives from 
colleges and secondary schools organized in 
the New England States, the Middle Atlantic 
States, the Southern States, the North Cen- 
tral States, the Northwestern States, and the 
Western States. These organizations accredit 
both secondary schools and colleges ivithin 
their respective areas. There are professional 
organizations such as those in law and medi- 
cine tliat accredit institutions in their par- 
ticular fields. 

The process of accrediting in its complete 
sense involves tliree activities. (1) Certain 
minimum standards are prescribed lliat tlie 
institutions desiring accreditment must meet 
(2) Institutions must be visited to determine 
whether they are maintaining such minimum 
standards. (3) A list of all institutions 
meeting these standards is then published. 
Not all accrediting agencies perform all tliese 
functions; some perform only one or two of 
them. 

The accrediting of educational institutions, 
as it is carried on in the United States, is 
unknoisTi in countries where education is 
controlled by the central government. But 
with education locally controlled, as it is in 
this country, some plan is essential whereby 
the people may know the standing of the 
various elcmentar)', secondary, higher, and 
professional schools. The multiplicity of 
accrediting agencies has created many prob- 
lems, and educational institutions have often 
suffered from their exacting demands. A re- 
cent investigation by die Office of Education 
recommended, after months of study, that the 
work of accrediting be changed “in the direc- 
tion of placing greater responsibilities upon 
appropriate agencies in the several states.” 

The early work of accrediting w'as based 
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upon certain quantitative measures through 
which an appraisal "ivas made of an institu- 
tion’s physical plant, its monetary support, 
its teaching staff, and its equipment. If the 
institution failed to meet these quantitative 
standards, it was not accredited. Beginning 
in 1929 a shift was made in the direction of 
qualitative standards. An institution was to 
“be judged in terms of the purposes it seeks 
to serve.” There Avas also a tendency to 
judge in terms of the “total pattern” of a 
given school; if a school was low on financial 
support but had aii unusually strong teaching 
staff, it might well he judged an effective 
institution. This change does not seek less 
quantitative data in arriving at a decision as 
to accrediting; it demands far more. It takes 
these more extensive data and arrives at a 
picture of the institution’s effectiveness rather 
than judge tlie school upon the basis of a few 
criteria that are easily checked. 

In line with this change the new “evalua- 
tive criteria” being applied to secondary 
schools furnishes a more intelligent basis 
for accrediting the state’s secondary schools. 
(See Evaluation.) These criteria involve 
an analysis of the school’s curriculum, pupil 
activities, library, guidance activities, instruc- 
tion, outcomes, staff, plant, and general ad- 
ministration. Standards are devised for each 
of the categories. The school being studied 
is appraised in the light of how well it seems 
to be doing its job despite lacks in one or 
more of these categories. It is being recog- 
nized, likemse, that the mere accrediting of 
a school is only the initial step in the com- 
plete process of helping the school to make 
changes that will make it an even more effec- 
tive educational institution. A.O.H. 
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ACHIEVEMENT AGE— See Education- 
al Ace. 

ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENT — See 
Educational Age. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. Tests de- 
signed primarily to measure the attainment of 
an individual or group of individuals in a 
school subject or actmty, as in arithmetic, 
reading, or history . Most published achieve- 
ment tests are standardized tests (g.v.). An 
achievement test may be either a single test 
to measure the ability in a single subject or a 
battery of tests, i.e., a number of tests ordi- 
narily administered as a unit but designed to 
measure achievement in several different sub- 
ject matter fields (e.g., Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests). The survey test is one designed 
to measure the average achievement of large 
age or grade groups. Survey tests, if used 
solely for group measurement, need not meet 
the high standards of reliability set for meas- 
ures of individual achievement. 

Achievement tests usually consist of a 
great many objective type questions (See 
Objective Tests and Examinations) to 
facilitate scoring. This emphasis on objective- 
type questions has been criticized on the 
ground that they tend to stress factual learn- 
ing and the acquisition of specific skills more 
than the appreciative and the interpretative 
aspects of learning. The use of objective 
questions is not always feasible, as, for ex- 
ample, when we wish to measure the pupil’s 
attainment in penmanship, where a quality 
scale is more appropriate. A quality scale is 
a de-vice for obtaining a rating of the degree 
of excellence of a given sample of, work. 
Specimens of drawing, penmanship, or com- 
position are evaluated by a group of judges, 
assigned a value from zero to one hundred, 
and arranged on a chart in terms of order 
of merit; a rating may then be obtained for 
a given specimen of work by matching it with 
the one on the scale which it most closely 
resembles. 

The scores on achievement tests may be in- 
terpreted in terms of their norms (q.v.) or 
used as the basis for converted scores (q.v.). 
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The advantages and limitations of stand- 
ardized achievement tests are similar to those 
of standardized tests [q.v.). JJ- 
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ACQUISITIVENESS. Acquisitiveness has 
been listed hy numerous psychologiste in the 
past as a human instinct or inherited ten- 
dency. While lower animals such as squir- 
rels may give evidence of collecting and 
hoarding without example or teaching, the 
acquisitiveness of children and adults, how- 
ever, is best understood by a consideration 
of the environmental influences affecting them 
and the interests that they develop through 
social contact. Antliropologists have contri- 
buted to the criticism of the “instinct theory” 
of human behavior, as applied to such traits 
as acquisitiveness, by showing how greatly 
acquisitive behavior varies in different soci- 
eties, including complete common qivnership 
of property, comparative disregard of prop- 
erty, and extreme emphasis upon individual ^ 
ownership. It is no doubt true that person- 
ality development is enhanced through the 
acquisition of objects, as well as of knowl- 
edge and of friends, but the specific forms 
that acquisitive behavior will take are various 
and modifiable. That a person wants more 
of the same thing is not so important as what 
it is that he wants more of, how he uses the 
“more” that he has acquired, and to what 
lengths he will go to acquire this abundance. 

The attempt often has been made to use 
children’s collections as an index of their 
interests. This has proved to be a more com- 
plex task than the mere naming of the collec- 
tion. The child’s attitude toward his collec- 
tion and his “gang’s” attitude toward it must 
also be taken into account. Sometimes the 
collection is the manifestation of an intel- 
lectual or esthetic interest in the field. In 
this case much care and study go into the 
activity, and discrimination as to what should 
be^ acquired and preserved is constantly in 
evidence. At other times a certain kind of 
• Reflection is tire popular fad. The children 
^th compete and share with each other, 
ihe collections act as a medium of social 
“’'^^hange. As with all fads, this type of 
^nection may lose appeal or cease suddenly, 
then the collected objects are usually dis- 


carded. Collections may also serve to bolster 
the status feeling of the individual, and are 
often made in those very areas where there 
is the greatest feeling of inferiority. This 
is more true of adults than of children, since 
possessions do not have the prestige value 
for children that they have for the adults in 
our society. 

Many teachers have tried to use the “col- 
lecting tendency” of children to arouse inter- 
est and learning in some school subject. 
Studies sho^v, however, that if left to hirnself 
a child may not collect anything for years. 
The teacher cannot depend on any “desire 
to collect” to guarantee that successful learn- 
ing outcomes will be produced hy the tech- 
nique of requiring the children to bring in 
materials (such as postcards, news clippings, 
magazine articles, object samples, etc.) either 
for individual collections or for a class col- 
lection. The degree of learning the children 
get by means of this technique depends on 
how ^e teacher uses it, not on any hypotheti- 
cal general acquisitive tendency. 

W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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ACTIVISM. The importance of activity 
as part of die learning process has long been 
recognized. What that part is, however, and 
what its relative importance is, are questions 
around tvhich considerable controversy has 
raged. The primary difficulty seems to stem 
from the problem of the proper relation of 
knowing and doing, a problem derived from 
the old mind-body enigma. 

According to Aristotle and later the Schol- 
astics, learning involved both physical or 
sensory activity and mental or rational ac- 
tivity. Of the two, the latter wms held in 
higher regard because it operated as a check 
on the former and was the avenue through 
which the general or universal in experience 
was realized. Furthermore, rational activity 
was conceived to be activity in its purest 
form and hence the highest good. In the 
course of time this greater emphasis on the 
intellectual aspects of learning turned into an 
almost exclusive emphasis. Education became 
excessively bookish and verbal. In due course 
this disproportionate emphasis led to protest 
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and finally to reaction. 

It was the educational reformers of the 
post-renaissance period, especially Comenius 
iq.v.), who were the first to redirect attention 
to sensory and muscular activity as a much 
neglected phase of education. Comenius’ 
epoch-making Orhis Pictus made the initial 
inroad into .verbalism by the introduction of 
pictures into textbooks, thus appealing to 
vision as well as intellection. The naturalists, 
primarily Roussseau {q.v.), reacting strongly 
against die current rationalism {q.v.), found 
worth in an education providing for free 
exercise of physical powers, the sentiments 
as well as the limbs and organs of the body. 
Pestalozzi {q.v.) was among the first to fash- 
ion a practical method whereby this activistic 
theory could be employed in the schoolroom. 
His principle of “object instruction” was ex- 
tended by Fellenberg to manual labor and 
later through the sloyd movement to manual 
training in general. In the idealism of Froebel 
{q.v.) activism took the form of play. The 
movement was reinforced and expanded by 
scientific psychologies whose analysis of child 
nature revealed instincts and emotions as the 
basic drives to conduct. With pragmatists 
like Dewey {q.v.), activity is coincident to 
investigation and an opportunity to try out 
one’s ideas on things to see how means can 
be adapted to ends. Most recently activism 
has been promoted by a psychoanalytic group 
on tire theory that expression rather than re- 
pression is the educational avenue to mental 
health. 

Underlying these historical assertions of 
activism in education lie two fairly distinct 
theories. The one theory proceeds from the 
premise that it is the biological or psychologi- 
cal character of human nature to be dynamic, 
growing, active. Hence the curriculum must 
be composed of activities so that these poten- 
tialities for action may be actualized. In this 
direction lie sense training, discipline of the 
faculties, busy rrork, “self-acli-vuty” of the 
Froebelian kindergarten, expressionism, per- 
fecting one’s abilities, and growth as its own 
end. The exercise or training of the actmty 
itself is the end of the educative process. The 
content is relatively unimportant. Tire obvious 
though not necessary danger here is formal- 
ism. 

The other tlieory looks on activity, not as 
on end, but as a means. Aclmties, both phys- 


ical and mental, are purposefully undertaken 
to gain ends and to see what consequences 
flow therefrom. In this sense the word “ac- 
tivity” has come to have an almost technical 
meaning. Thus, a situation in which a child 
feels the need for making an adjustment, sizes 
up his p'roblem, thinks out a solution, and 
actively Rearranges the internal and external 
circumstances of his life to bring his solution 
about, has in some quarters come to be known 
as an “activity.” Such learning situations also 
go by the titles of “unit,” “project,” {qq.v.), 
“problem,” and even “experience.” Situations 
vary as to how much activity will be inner 
and mental and how much overt and physical, 
but none will be exclusively either. 

There are also secondary aspects of ac- 
tivism which will be seen to take their further 
significance from whichever of the preceding 
theories one subscribes to. Thus, interest, 
spontaneity, and freedom have all been iden- 
tified as concomitants of learning by doing. 
It makes a vast difference, for instance, 
whether freedom is advocated as the necessary 
basis for the release of any or all potential 
activities of which one is capable or •whether 
it is .the prerequisite for experiment and in- 
quiry. It is the difference between a freedom 
bordering on boisterousness or even license 
and a freedom definitely under the control of 
purpose. (See also Activity Program.) 

J.S.B. 
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ACTIVITY PROGRAM. The Activity 
Program has had many definitions. In the 
Thirty-third Yearbook, Part II, of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education forty- 
two definitions by eminent autliorities are 
cited, ranging from “a device" for teaching 
prescribed subject matter on the basis of 
children’s interests and experiences to a 
disregard for formal subject matter and the 
concept of “a curriculum worked out ‘on the 
spof by boys and girls under the guidance 
of teachers.” To some it means experiential 
learning; to others, unit organization of 
work, study or experience; to still others, 
a series of projects. The activities implied 
cover a Avide range of physical, manual, 
social, or intellectual experiences. 

Perhaps the best single definition is the 
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one reported in the Survey by tbe Ne^v York 
State - Department of Education of the six 
year experiment with the Activity Program 
in the elementary schools of New York City 
from 1935 to 1941: 

“As conceived in the New York City ex- 
periment tlie development of an activity pro- 
gram Avas primarily an effort to shift tlie 
emphasis of teaching in the elementary school 
from subject matter to tlie child. It ivas an 
attempt to make the child an active partici- 
pant rather than a passive recipient in tlie 
educational process. 

“The Activity Program placed Special 
emphasis upon the development in children 
of self-control, critical thinking, creative ex- 
pression, and desirable social relationships. 
These were to be attained in part through 
children’s participation in planning their 
work, through learning by actual experience, 
and helping to keep records and to evalu- 
ate work done. It emphasized adapting 
materials and methods to the needs and abil- 
ities of individual pupils; the ivider use in 
the school program of opportunities for cre- 
ative work in art, music, dramatics, and 
' construction; and the creation of school and 
classroom atmosphere conducive to demo- 
cratic living, and of friendly, active, coopera- 
tive relations betAveen school, home and com- 
munity.” 

Activities referred to in tliis and in other 
definitions are more overt in tlie primary 
school, and tend to become more identified 
Avith research around organized courses of 
study or large community enterprises in the 
secondary school. 

The variety of terminology used in defin- 
mg the Activity Program and in describing 
its essential characteristics has been con- 
fusing and has led to much imfavorable 
criticism. The Activity Program has been 
conceived- by some as ‘loose discipline,’ ‘ab- 
sence of organized content,’ ‘child domina- 
^on,’ artificial and unrelated ‘projects,’ ‘boon- 
doggling’ of orange crates and disregard 
for authority, absorption in the ‘here and 
noAV,’ and failure to transmit the ‘cultural 
heritage of the race.’ 

These misconceptions have arisen from 
lailure to understand the educational short- 
comings Avhich the Activity Program attempts 

if from observation of 
^f^^l^nRoned but uninformed applications 
m the Activity Program by misguided en- 


thusiasts. 

1. The Acth'ity Program represents a 
series of reactions against the ‘lock step’ in 
education, teacher domination, regimentation 
of discipline and instruction, stratified sub- 
ject matter, meaningless verbalism, reliance 
on repetitive drill and memorization, and 
other objectionable forms of traditional prac- 
tice. Some of diese reactions Avere so violent 
as to lead to absurd extremes. 

2. The Activity Program represents an 
attempt to integrate into a Avell organized 
pattern the best modern concepts of elemen- 
tary education. Hence’ the varied emphases. 
In the evolution of elementary education 
many concepts have been developed Avhich 
have been displaced by subsequent theories. 
For example, the Gestalt theory of learning 
has largely supplanted the more limited con- 
ceptions of transfer of training and specific 
responses to specific situations. 

3. The Activity Program is regarded as 
education for citizenship in a democracy. As 
such it recognizes and provides for the 
potentialities and needs of the individual as 
Avell as for his relations and obligations to 
society. It therefore sets up a pattern Avhich 
rejects autocratic control in favor of, gradu- 
ally increasing self-control for individuals 
and self-government for groups. In the light 
of its major objective, training for democracy 
is sifsceptible of as many variations as the 
concept of democracy itself. 

4. Tlie Activity Program is a manifestation 
of the influence of the Scientific Movement in 
education. Emphasis is placed on experien- 
tial learning, on experimentation, and on 
child-study rather than on a pattern of pas- 
sive, receptive learning tlirough formal reci- 
tation. 

All learning involves activity of some kind. 
Even passive listening or re-citing requires 
some activity. The following scale patterned 
after that of Leo J. Brueclmer (33rd Year- 
book, Part II, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Appendix I, pp. 212-214) indi- 
cates an ascending order of learning activities 
characteristic of various activity programs: 

1. LoAvest level. No systematic program of 
activities. Whatever activity is used is regard- 
ed as a device to motivate learning or as an 
application of something assumed to be al- 
ready learned. Deferred values are -regarded 
as more important than immediate values. 
You Avill need this Avhen you groAV up.” 
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2. On the next level the activities are 
largely luirelated and incidental. They are 
extra-curricular, like clubs, safety patrols, 
school papers, or pageants. Occasionally 
some regular school time is allowed for this 
type of activity. Participation in it has some 
recognizable values, aside from subject mat- 
ter mastery. 

3. At this level activities are isolated pro- 
jects conducted during school hours or they 
are related intra-curricula activities like set- 
ting up a post office or a store or reproducing 
in miniature an Indian village or a market. 
The purpose is largely to enrich or vitalize 
the work planned by the teacher. Voluntary 
participation and individual initiative and 
choice are often present, but not especially 
planned for or stressed. Formal subject mat- 
ter still dominates. 

4. On this level the pupil is thought to 
learn most completely if the work of the 
school is organized into units dealing with 
activities as nearly as possible like those in 
life outside of school. Subject matter organ- 
ization is stiU retained. The selection of 
imits and activities is still made largely by 
the teacher. There is considerable correlation 
of subject matter. The outcomes tend to be 
stated in terms of pupil growth rather than 
mastery of subject matter ‘set out in advance 
to be learned.’ There is some opportunity 
for pupils to make or to discuss suggestions 
or to select from activities recommended by 
the teacher. The comrse of study lists care- 
fully described activities that suggest to the 
teacher "ways in which the agreed objectives 
of separate subjects may be achieved. The 
teacher provides a stimulating environment 
and guides children’s activities. The class 
‘covers’ a course of study but community 
affairs and pupil interests are used advan- 
tageously as ‘approaches’ to the units of 
work. There is some provision for pupil 
planning, participating, discussing, execut- 
ing, and evaluating within limits set up by the 
teacher. Subject matter and skills not natur- 
ally achieved in connection wdth the unit of 
work are taught and drilled separately. 

5. At this level traditional subject matter 
is disregarded as unlifelike and unnatural. 
The work of the classroom is organized about 
projects and activities of immediate and chal- 
lenging interest to the group. The course of 
study is a guide, not a prescription. The time 
schedule is flexible. There is a school library 


and classrooms have library corners with 
ample pro\dsion for free reading and 'ivell- 
organized reference and source materials, 
where, with guidance, pupils may readily locate 
information about the problems and subjects 
they are studying. School museums, communi- 
ty museums, and public libraries arrange for 
exchange of materials with the school forr 
research or demonstration purposes. The 
function of the teacher is to guide the activi- 
ties of the pupils into educational channels. 
The teacher devotes much of her effort to 
enriching her own experience and broaden- 
ing her point of view and her intellectual 
horizons. She helps pupils to overcome their 
difficulties, to evaluate their performance and 
achievement, and to enrich their understand- 
ings and appreciations widiout overtly dom- 
inating their activities and purposes. Pupils 
learn to recognize and attack actual prob- 
lems of life under the guidance of the teacher. 
They acquire technics for solving them and 
the will to solve them. Education is thought 
of, not only as the plan by which society 
endeavors to transmit the social heritage, 
but also as the process by which the individ- 
uals and groups learn to take part in the 
“continual reconstruction of experiences to 
higher levels.” 

The elements of the Activity Program are 
not new. Before schools were established ex- 
periential learning in social situations was 
almost tlie only way of learning. One sees 
in the program reminders of the influence 
of the Renaissance with its emphasis on the 
joy of living and learning as typified by 
Vittorino da Feltre; of the Reformation as 
a revolt against passivity, conformity, and 
authoritarianism; of the social and natural 
approach of the Realists with their resistance 
to formal instruction, book learning, and 
verbalism and their emphasis on participa- 
tion and experiences; of the Scientific Move- 
ment "with emphasis on induction, experi- 
mentation, and validation; of the democratic 
movement Avith its esteem for the individual, 
the rights of man, and the brotherhood of 
the human race. One recognizes the influence 
of Comenius’s stress on the appeal to the 
senses through objective aids; of Rousseau’s 
concern for child-study, natural development, 
and self-expression; of Froebel’s vision of 
the kindergarten — “the garden of children” 
and of the place of play, self-activity, and 
growth; of Pestalozzi’s realization of the 
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possibilities of object teaching, of manual 
• ^<1 of industrial and agricultural 

art; of Herbart s insistence on motivation, 
correlation, and character training; of the 
emphasis by Dewey and Kilpatrick on ad- 
justing learning experiences to the learner 
providing conditions and challenges to stim- 
ulate growth in natural situations, analyzing 
the^ process of thinking, reconstructing ex- 
periences on higher levels, and bringing edu- 
cation out of the classroom into the labora- 
tory the library the studio, and the world 
outside the school. 

Mat is new about the activity program in 
Its best forms is the integration of all these 
inliuences into a constructive program of 
education and child development in a social 
mlieu. The program is thus a philosophy of 
educataon, a curriculum, and a methodology. 
As a philosophy it is concerned mth die 
objectives and principles of education. As a 
curriculum it is concerned with a pattern of 

A? a methodology it is concerned with ivork- 
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1941. Beginning February 1, 1942, it be- 
came die official program for all elementary 
schools. As a general policy greatest em- 
phasis is being placed on the loivest grades 
at first. As the children advance at promotion 
time, they are continued on the program. 
It will take probably eight years to complete 
the transition from the former program. 

The folloivdng quotation from the Survey 
of the Activity ^Program in the Neio York 
Elementary Schools by the State Department 
of Education (pp. 170-172) indicates the 
demonstrated values of the Activity Pro- 
gram: 

“In reviewing its findings, the Survey would 
emphasize that the chief eontributions of the 
aetivity program as conceived and developed in the 
New York City Curriculum Experiment have been 
to improve pupils’ attitudes, their ability to think 
and their social behavior. Nor have these gains 
been accompanied, as some feared, by significant 
loss in mastery of fundamental knowledge and 
skills., While the balance in favor of the activity 
program is small, there is a very real possibility of 
increasing that margin of difference through im- 
proving the theory and practice of the activity 
program. When considered in terms of a million 
children this gain is a matter of great moment to 
the people of the city and tlie State.” 

The following recommendations were made 
in the report of the Survey: 

“Continue the emphasis on the development of 
the personal qualities of the individual pupil such 
as the power of self-discipline, self-confidence or 
poise, ability to work with others, lack of sub- 
servience and willingness to assume responsibility. 

“Continue the emphasis on development of civic 
' attitudes and understanding of socio-economic 
questions within the range of the child’s experi- 
ence and understanding. 

“Continue the excellent work already evinced 
in cultivating critical thinking and children’s re- 
sourcefulness in ■working on their own initiative. 

“Give more attention to the theory and practice 
of discovering and cultivating the creative talents 
of children as expressed in -^vriUng, in the fine and 
practical arts, and in other forms of aesthetic ex- 
pression. 

“Continue the process of reorganizing the 
school’s procedure so as to give the child con- 
tinuous experience in the) processes of democratic 
living. 

“Discard the idea that the activity program is 
something that may be allotted to a period or 
session of the school day. Cultivate the idea that' 
it is a change of emphasis in the theory and 
practice of teaching that modifies the school’s 
total relation to the child and therefore modifies 
the organization of the child’s entire school day. 

“Give more attention to cultivating the mutual 
relationships of parents and teachers in guiding 
the child’s educational growth and to developing 
the relationships of the school with the home and 
community.” 


One of the most difficult problems involved 
in this introduction of the Activity Program 
is the retraining and reorientation of thou- 
sands of teachers -who had become skilled 
interpreters of tlie traditional curricula and 
methods of teaching with which they were 
familiar. It is significant that so much of 
this retraining is being undertaken in demo- 
cratically organized teacher workshops (q.v.) 
which are in themselves the embodiment of 
the cooperative planning, creative expression, 
and self-evaluation that are the core of any 
successful Activity Program. 

The reeducation of teachers that is neces- 
sitated by the influence of the Activity Pro- 
gram i^ complicated by the fact that tlie 
Activity Program is more than a method of 
teaching. The Activity Program is most 
meaningful when it is seen as a reflection of 
an educational philosophy that influences all 
phases of educational procedures, from the 
type of classroom discipline to the nature of 
the curriculum. The hasty adoption of the 
Activity Program by schools without ade- 
quate provision for in-service education of 
teachers has led many teachers to imitate 
the superficial characteristics of the Activity 
Program before they understood the purpose 
of the changes they introduced. Such teach- 
ers have tried to introduce activities borrowed 
from other teachers only to find that these 
activities had little meaning for their pupils. 
They have rearranged the furniture in their 
rooms, organized classes into committees, 
kept detailed “log books” (see Diary, Class) , 
and required that all pupils engage in research 
activities, only to find that they could not see 
the educational gains which other teachers 
reported. Many of the objections that have 
been raised to the waste of time and Uie 
purposelessness of the Activity Program are 
not really criticisms of tlie Activity Program 
when used with insight; they are criticisms 
of procedures which bear a superficial resem- 
blance to the Activity Program but which are 
essentially far removed from the philosophy 
and the practices of a well-planned and ex- 
pertly administered Activity Program. 

It is significant that much of the preceding 
discussion related to the elementary school, 
for the Activity Program has had much more 
influence on elementary education than on 
secondary education. Such programs of re- 
organization as the broad-fields approach, 
and the many variants of the core curriculum. 
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and the concept of the community school 
(qq.v.) endeavor to do for the secondary 
scliool M'hat tlie Activity Program is doing 
for the elementary school. They, too, repre- 
sent a reaction ' against traditional subject- 
matter dominated organizations and an af- 
firmation of tlie principles of experiential 
learning and the ereative development of 
well-adjusted individuality idtliin a frame- 
work of cooperative effort and communal 
well-being. Such experiments as tlie Eight 
Year Study (q.v.) have done much to shoiv 
the value of neiver instructional practices in 
secondary schools and have stimulated the 
revision of curricula and methods in these 
schools. 

One of the major difficulties attending the 
Activity Program in elementary schools is 
that the graduates of these schools enter secon- 
dary schools which are organized on a highly 
departmentalized basis. This difficulty rcHects 
not a basic lack of harmony betis-ecn progres- 
sive elernentary education and progressive 
secondary education but an unfortunate lack 
of articulation bctiveen an elementary school 
program that is organized in terms of chil- 
dren’s needs and interests and a secondary 
school curriculum planned in terms of fixed 
subject matter boundaries. Problems of 
articulation between elementary and secon- 
dary schools should be few when botli are 
activated by a common philosophy and com- 
mon basic principles. (See Curriculum, 
Elementary Education, Progressive Edu- 
cation, Secondary Education.) J.J.L. 
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1 A^^^TABIIJTY. Adaptability may be 
e ned as the ability of an individual to 

2 just his behavior to the general environ- 


ment or a particular social situation. In con- , 
trast, adaptation may mean the ability to 
maintain ones self in a certain environment 
and may tints include the modification or 
adjustment of the environment to the needs 
of Uie organism. It is important in education 
to be clear concerning the degree to ts'hich 
a young person is learning to be an active 
factor in his physical and social environ- 
ment so that he constructively promotes the 
development of himself and others, rather 
tlian merely learns to accept conditions as 
they are. W.F.B. 

ADAPTATIONS — See Morrison Pl.vn. 
ADJUSTMENT— See Mental Hygiene. 

ADMINISTRATION, SCHOOL. Func- 
tions of School Administration. Public 
education in the United Slates has attained 
the proportions of a big business enterprise. 
The schools now' enroll nearly thirty million 
children, taught by nearly one million teach- 
ers in more than a quarter-million schools. 

It is die function of school administration 
to plan for and to set up die channels through 
which this educational enterprise may be car- 
ried on. The administration must provide 
for school buildings and equipment, the em- 
plo}’Tnent and supervision of teachers, the 
purchase of instructional materials and sup- 
plies, the transportation of pupils, and many 
other phases of business management. 

Teaching pupils is the primary function of 
the school to which administration is an .aid. 
Administration is never an end in itself,' but 
only a means to an end. To keep schools in 
operation there are hundreds, of details which 
must be planned and executed in order that 
the instructional process may be carried on 
by the teachers. All such planning and ex- 
ecuting of the plans cither by administrative 
officers or by teachers, is the function of 
school administration. ' 

Theories of Administration. Two prin- 
cipal theories of school administration may 
be characterized as die executive and die 
democratic. Under the executive theory of 
school administration it is considered best 
to have one or more persons directly respon- 
sible for the formulation and the execution 
of the policies of the school. This dieory de- 
veloped parallel with the theory of business 
administration in which efficiency in produc- 
tion and management ivere the chief objec- 
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tives. Under conditions of rapid expansion 
in public education during the latter part of 
the nineteenth and early part of the twentieth 
centuries, this theory was accepted and adopt- 
ed hy the schools. 

The second theory, that of democratic 
administration, has grown out of the recogni- 
tion that policy making and policy executing 
cannot he separated, and that all those who 
have a share in the Avork of the school should 
participate in planning. Democratic admin- 
istration recognizes both the assistance to the 
administration that teachers can give and 
the opportunities it affords for in-service 
growth of teachers. It recognizes the prin- 
ciple of delegated authority and the principle 
of shared responsibility. 

Evaluation of Administration. Any 
theory of administration or form of adminis- 
trative organization must be evaluated, in the 
final analysis, in terms of its effect upon the 
educational processes. When education is 
conceived as growth of individual children 
and young people toAvard socially and per- 
sonally desirable goals, administration must 
foster such development. That administration 
Avhich improves the learning condition, pro- 
vides for effective adaptation of the program 
to meet the needs of individual children, and 
stimulates pupil interest and fosters the de- 
velopment of attitudes and ideals is ful- 
filling its function. School administration, 
thus, becomes a means for reaching the objec- 
tives set up by the schools and by society, 
and must be evaluated in terms of its contri- 
butions to that objective. 

Administrative Machinery. The ad- 
ministrative machinery of the state school 
system may be divided into tAvo groups 
according to the agencies to which the author- 
ity to carry on educational functions have 
been delegated. These are tlie agencies of 
state-Avide jurisdiction, the state board of 
education and state department of education 
and those of local jurisdiction, local boards 
of education and administrative staffs. The 
size and organization of state departments 
differs greatly in the various slates. The 
number of persons employed ranges from 
fcAver than ten to more Uian six hundred. In 
most states there is a third agency that is 
intermediary betAvecn the state and the dis- 
trict, such as the county, toAmship or tOAvn. 
Broadly considered, hoAveA'er, tliese intermedi- 
ate agencies may be classed as local. 


-The state administrative machinery is a 
state board of education and a chief state 
school officer who is in charge of the state 
department of education. State departments 
carry on functions affecting all tlie, schools, 
such as supervision of attendance and census, 
distribution of state aid, enforcement of the 
state schools laAVs, certification of teachers, 
curriculum construction research, and gen- 
eral supervision of all the schools. 

Under the local machinery for school ad- 
ministration is the board of education and 
one or more officers directly responsible to 
the board and the administrative offices. 
Here again, the' size and the complexity of 
the administrative office vary in accordance 
Avith the size and complexity of -the school 
system. The local unit carries on such func- 
tions as business administration, public rela^ 
tions, attendance supervision, employment 
and supervision of personnel. 

Administrative Organization. The ad- 
ministrative organization of a local school 
system knoAvn as the line and staff has become 
tire predominating one. This consists of a 
direct line of authority from the board of 
education to the -superintendent to the prin- 
cipals to teachers and to pupils. In reverse 
order, the line of responsibility extends from 
pupils to teachers to principals to superin- 
tendent and to the board of education. Staff 
officers in this organization are persons Avho 
perform functions not directly in the line of 
authority such as the business management, 
supervision, management of transportation, 
etc. Persons Avho perform such functions 
are under the direct authority of the super- 
intendent and may be considered as exten- 
sions' of his office Avith advisory relationship 
to principals and teachers. 

Tlie unit type of organization is that form 
in Avhich there is one executive officer, the 
superintendent of schools. This officer^ is 
directly responsible to the board of education 
and imder his direct control and supervision 
are all the other personnel of the school. 
School administrators generally regard the 
unit type as the most desirable form of ad- 
ministrative organization. 

When there are tAvo persons at the head 
of the system, usually a superintendent and 
business manager, both directly responsible 
to the board of education, the organization 
is spoken of as the dual type. The theory 
supporting this form of organization is that 
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Both tlie educational and tlie business man- 
agement functions are of sufficient importance 
to ivarrant executive Beads who are directly 
responsible to the hoard of education. The 
weakness of tlie system is that differences 
of opinion concerning theories or functions of 
the two officers may lead to conflicts which 
are detrimental to the efficiency of the school 
and the achievement of its objectives. 

When there are more than tivo persons at 
tlie head of functions or divisions of the 
school system, each responsible directly to 
the board of education, the system is charac- 
terized as the miiUiple type of administrative 
organization. Tlie weakness of this organiza- 
tion is similar to that of the dual type, except 
that the defects may be increased. 

Teacher Participation in School Ad- 
ministration. Teacher participation in the 
administration of the school is not an inno- 
vation in education. Teachers always have 
been and will continue to he important par- 
ticipants in the administration of the schools. 
Schools could scarcely operate without the 
teachers’ contributions to their administra- 
tion.-'All phases of management in the class- 
room, in' the halls, on tlie playground, and in 
the community, are directly related to and 
often involve administrative problems that 
are cared for in large part by tlic teachers. 
If one reviews the activities engaged in by a 
typical teacher in a city school system, he 
sees that the teacher often directs extra- 
curricular activities, manages libraries, keeps 
various records, selects and accounts for 
textbooks and other school equipment, deals 
with pupils, confers with parents, participates 
m public relations programs, and often serves 
on committees ivhich may formulate salarv 
schedules, prepare and review budgets, revise 
courses of study, plan curriculums, and de- 
termine other policies of the school. 

Those who emphasize teacher participation 
m school administration recognize the im- 
portant relation that teachers already play 
in the management of the school and would 
seek to set up channels through which such 
participants may receive recognition in school 
administration. 

f the most frequently recognized 

orms of organization is the teachers council 
•IlT 'vhich representatives are elected 

Cl er by divisions of the school system or 
caching interests. Such participation of 
c lers enables tbe administration to make 


fuller use of tlie resources of tbe staff and 
provides a new incentive for in-service growth 
of teachers. 

Pupil Participation in School Adinin- 
islralion. In some school systems, democ- 
racy in administration is extended to include 
the pupils. In such an organization pupils 
participate with teachers and administrators 
to formulate and execute school policies. 
While it should he recognized that pupils 
may not participate to the same extent nor 
always in the same areas as the teachers or 
administrators, the plan seeks to utilize and 
develop the contributions of pupil leaders 
in the administration of the school. Funda- 
mentally, it serves to foster in the student 
body a sense of belonging and of participa- 
tion in the work of the school. 

Pupil participation is frequently secured 
tlirougli the organization of a student council 
to which pupils are elected cither from classes 
or homerooms. The elected representatives 
of the student body speak not only for them- 
selves, hut for the entire school. Their con- 
tributions are often helpful in program plan- 
ning and may benefit the pupil representatives. 

Centralized Administration. The ad- 
ministration of the schools of a slate or coun- 
try may he organized on a centralized or on 
a decentralized plan. In the United States, 
education is considered as a state function 
and witliin each state there is both a cen- 
tralized and a decentralized plan of organiza- 
tion. Centralized administration refers to the 
state administrative organization that is re- 
sponsible for certain functions that arc per- 
formed on a stale-wide basis, such as the 
certification of teachers, the making of certain 
uniform reports, and the keeping of uniform 
records of attendance and finance. Decen- 
tralized administration refers to the separate 
administrative organization in the various 
local units which carry on the functions of 
employment of personnel, provision of teach- 
ing materials, erection and maintenance of 
buildings, etc. Tlie tendency to place certain 
educational functions under the state organ- 
ization rather than under the local organiza- 
tion is definitely one of centralization. In 
all states, with the possible exception of Dela- 
ware, the administration is more highly de- 
centralized than centralized. Quite the opposite 
is true in certain foreign countries in which 
a centralized administration carries on all 
or nearly all the functions of state and local 
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school administration. The proponents of 
centralization point to the greater efficiency 
and unity that is possible under this plan, 
■whereas tliose •who favor the decentralized 
plan hold that it keeps the schools close to 
the people, makes them responsive . to local 
needs, and stimulates local interest in educa- 
tion. 

Selection and Education of Adminis- 
trators. The chief administrator of a school 
is selected and appointed by the board of 
education. In making the selection, the board 
should take into consideration those qualities 
which an administrator should possess. The 
board should consult with various agencies, 
such as college and university placement offi- 
cers, state departments of education, and 
otlier successful administrators. Perhaps the 
most important single function of a board of 
education is to select the right person to 
administer the schools. 

The administrators should possess out- 
standing qualities of leadership. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators has 
outlined the following qualifications. 

1. Ability to- stimulate and encourage 
growth among members of the teaching staff. 

2. Ability to organize members of the 
teaching staff so there is freedom for and 
encouragement of creative contributions to 
instructional improvement. 

3. Ability to keep employees working as 
individuals and at the same time as a group 
with common objectives and a common goal. 

4. Ability to direct the implementation of 
those services and policies ■which are recog- 
nized as sound and practicable. 

In addition, he should have a pleasing 
personality, be able to meet people well, and 
take a genuine interest in the life and work 
of his community. The school administrator 
should have a broad cultural education and 
sound professional training. The minimum 
qualifications usually specified are the A.B. 
degree. In most schools, however, especially 
in the larger ones, the superintendent should 
have Uiree years of graduate ■\vork termin- 
ating in the degree Ph.D. or Ed.D. From the 
standpoint of botli his ■vsmrk and his compen- 
sation, the superintendent should maintain 
as high professional standards as the physi- 
cian, the la^vyer, or otlier professional worker. 
Elementary and Secondary School 
Supervision. Elementary and secondary 
school supervision is usually distinguished 


from administration to encompass those func- 
tion of education which are directly related 
to the improvement of classroom instruction. 
Supervision is a very important area of tlie 
superintendent’s work and although he may 
be assisted by a staff of special supervisors 
who do most of the supervision, he should ie 
thoroughly trained in methods and techniques 
of teaching. / 

In the elementary school, supervision is 
usually carried on by special supervisors in 
charge of a division, such as primary, inter- 
mediate, or upper elementary grades. An- 
other plan is to have special supervisors work 
in their respective fields of specialization, 
such as music, art, etc. On the secondary 
level, supervision is usually the responsibility 
of the principals and department heads. The 
organization and development of supervisory 
programs in both elementary and secondary 
schools is usually the direct responsibility of 
the superintendent or one of his assistants. 

Many educators object to the way in which 
principals and superintendents emphasize 
their administrative rather than their super- 
visory functions. These critics question the 
■wisdom of having the principal concern him- 
self more with the smooth operation of the 
school organization than ■with the improve- 
ment of ffie pupil’s educational experiences. 
This objection does not belittle the import- 
ance or the complexity of the administrative 
problems associated with running even a 
small school, but it does suggest that many 
principals and superintendents do not take 
full advantage of the opportunities for pro- 
fessional leadership of their teachers which 
are afforded by their positions. There is, 
however, no basic conflict between adminis- 
tration and supervision and the principal 
need not be an inefficient administrator m 
order to be a stimulating supervisor. (See 
Board of Education; Principal; Superin- 
tendent; Supervision of Instruction.) 

W.C.R. 
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ADOLESCENCE. Adolescence is that 
indeterminate period of a person’s life from 
the lime when he first begins to show signs 
of maturity to the time when adulthood is 
achieved. Though all of childhood is a period 
of grotvth and all of life an adjustment to 
change and changing demands, changes oc- 
curring during the period of adolescence have 
a heightened quality. This quality derives 
from the fact that by tlie end of the adol- 
escent period those characteristics must be 
obtained which at last change one from the 
dependent child getting his support and secur- 
ity from the adults ivho have authority over 
him to the mature man or woman who must 
properly fulfill the functions both of his sex 
and of his adulthood. Full adulthood implies 
not only readiness on the part of a person 
to take responsibility for himself but also, 
in his (or her) turn, to give support and 
security to the young. Adolescence need not 
be the period of “storm and stress” by which 
some miters characterize it. Storm and stress 
iviii occur if the adolescent is plunged head- 
long into adulthood, or kept from attaining 
the long-awaited goal of adulthood, or if the 
mores of adulthood which he is asked to adopt 
are conflicting. 

Education for the change of status from 
immaturity to maturity should begin in early 
childhood. The strings which hold the child 
to the authority and discipline should be 
loosened gradually and broken one by one 
as the ability for self-responsibility in the 
specific area has been attained. Education 
for self-responsibility and the giving of re- 
sponsibility must go hand in hand if either 
IS to be successful. Both must be long-term 
processes just as physical growth is a long- 
term process. Again, just as the rate of physi- 
™ growth is different for different parts of 
the body — some organs having attained their 
maturity when others are just beginning to 
uevelop-^o do mental and emotional skills 
attitudes also grmv at different rates. 

his means that the adolescent is adolescent 
m only some respects, while he is a child in 
° ®nd an adult in the rest. 

This naturally uneven pattern of growth 


causes many of the problems of the adol- 
escent. In the first place, the adolescent him- 
self veers from the desire to he treated as an 
adult to the desire to be protected like a 
child. Likewise, his parents and teachers see- 
saw in their treatment of him, expecting 
mature self-responsibility at one time and 
restricting him like a child at other times. 
Unfortunately, the occasion when the adol- 
escent desires freedom' and responsibility is 
not necessarily the occasion rvhen the adult 
thinks he is ready for it, and on the other 
hand, he is often given responsibility on those 
very occasions when he feels least sure of 
himself and least eager to take it. 

If the growth pattern were uneven but simi- 
lar for all children, then parents and teachers 
could learn what it is and guide their own 
behavior towards youth accordingly. How- 
ever, the gro-wtli pattern is, to a large extent, 
different for different children. Full height 
is reached by different children at different 
ages. Sex maturity has a very wide age range 
though it is generally true that both puberty 
(the first stage of adolescence) and maturity 
are reached earlier by girls than by boys, the 
age range of the onset of puberty being about 
10 to 14 years for girls, and 12 to 16 for 
boys. For any one child, the grotvth curve 
of intellectual ability has no predictable rela- 
tionship to his groivth in height, nor to his 
sexual maturity. Adults must therefore watch 
the individual child and adjust their demands 
and restrictions accordingly, if they ^vish to 
help emotional growth to proceed and to 
avoid causing maladjustments. 

Individual differences in the pattern of 
growth may also bring about acute malad- 
justment between the adolescent child and 
his friends. A physically mature girl of 
thirteen no longer has the interests of her 
former friend who is also thirteen but ivho is 
still in tile earliest stages of puberty, and yet 
the fifteen-year-old girls ivhom she resembles 
physically find her too immature mentally, 
too childish in other ways. Adolescence is a 
time when many new groupings of friends 
are formed. During junior and senior high 
school years, students are constantly striving 
for status in both a group of their oivn sex 
and in a heterosexual group. 

The ease with which satisfactory hetero- 
sexual status is attained is a function not only 
of sex-maturity and sex-attractiveness hut of 
every personal quality. Unpopularity ivitk 
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the opposite sex can be caused by a tempera- 
ment which was set by the training the child 
received in the first six or ten years of his 
life. Unsatisfactory heterosexual adjustment 
may also arise through the adolescent’s inse- 
cure feelings towards his own maturing body. 
Since adolescence is a time of rapid groAVth 
in many phases visible to the child — ^height, 
weight, genitalia, secondary sex characteris- 
tics — it is natural that he should be interested 
in and concerned about the rate of growth 
in these areas and that he should be con- 
tinually comparing himself with others. A 
certain amount of anxiety because of slow- 
ness of growth or pride because of rapid 
growth compared with that of friends is 
natural. Unhealthy attitudes toward the body 
are sometimes developed at this period. Of- 
tentimes, however, they have their start at 
a much earlier age. Attitude toward one’s 
o^vn body always enters into the concept of 
one’s self which begins to develop in infancy. 
The attitude of adults towards their own 
bodies and towards the baby’s body, their 
evaluation as to what is “nice and what is 
not nice” to do or to say will affect the youngt 
child’s feelings towards the body and later 
will have an effect on his attitudes towards 
sex and sex behavior. The groundwork for a 
good or poor heterosexual adjustment is thus 
laid long before adolescence is reached. 

Strain during adolescence may also be 
brought about by the youth’s expectancy that 
very soon sharp demands will be made upon 
him which he feels he is not going to be able 
to meet. The knowledge that it will soon be 
necessary for him to become self-supporting 
makes ffie adolescent lose patience with a 
' school curriculum which does not seem in 
any way to be training him to make a living. 
During a depression, knowledge that jobs 
are not to be bad may keep the adolescent 
in school longer than the permissive school 
leaving age, even though there may be little 
enthusiasm for study. 

Maladjustment during adolescence may 
also be brought about through the fact that 
social maturity, the gaining of adult status 
in society, is delayed long past organic matur- 
ation. In our society, taboos with regard to 
pre-marital relationships are strong enough 
to arouse guilt feelings when they have been 
transgressed, yet weak enough to make every 
adolescent feel concerned with determining 
how much petting is “all right” and where 


the line must be drawn. The delay in becom- 
ing “your own boss” is equally frustrating to 
many an adolescent who is regarded as so- 
cially immature because of the arrangements 
of society and not primarily because of limi- 
tations in himself. Though adults can retard 
emotional maturity and social adulthood 
for a very long time, they cannot delay 
physical adulthood. 

The extension of secondary school educa- 
tion to include more and more children there- ■ 
fore accentuates problems which were not so 
acute formerly. When the high school en- 
rolled only the children of a fairly homo- 
geneous socio-economic group many of whom 
looked forward to going to college and to 
entering a profession, there was often enough 
personal drive and family pressure to make 
going to high school “the thing to do.” To- 
day, however, the high schools enroll adol- 
escents who have no such strong personal' 
drive. To such students, attending high 
school seems to be more an unwanted pro- 
longation of their elementary school child- 
hood than a preparation for and an intro- 
duction to their participation in an adult 
world. They find, moreover, that the high 
school curriculum does not concern itself 
with the questions that trouble them. The 
girl who wonders how she can convince her 
parents that she is no longer a little child, 
the boy who is impatient to earn his own 
money rather than have to depend on an 
inadequate allowance, the student who is con- 
vinced that he has the solution for the world’s 
social and economic problems — all these find 
little that is interesting or challenging in the 
love life of Sir Lancelot or the many ways in 
which one can prove that two triangles are 
congruent. The high school curriculum is 
beginning to reflect the needs of adolescents 
and the changes that have already been in- 
troduced support the hope that the secondary 
school may some day be an appropriate place 
for all adolescents. (See CURRICULUM; Sec- 
ondary Education.) 

The adjustment of secondary school pro- 
cedures to adolescent needs is complicated 
by the fact that sex differences in the rate 
of maturation . are greatest during these _ 
years. The teacher of a second year class 
in high school may have a group of fif- 
teen-year-old boys and girls, but he really 
has a group of fifteen-year-old boys and 
fifteen-year-old young women. The novel 
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which the girls find so interesting may there- 
fore be so much more adult in its appeal 
that the boys think it silly. Moreover, the 
bright girl ■whose mental and social interests 
are ahead of her years, experiences difficulty 
in finding any hoys in her class, or even in 
her school, ^vho share her interests. 

Tliough educators are eager to extend the 
period of compulsory education through the 
adolescent years, they are becoming increas- 
ingly aw’are of the many problems that must 
be solved if the extension of secondary edu- 
cation is to be successful. B.B.F. 
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ADULT EDUCATION. The term adult 
education means all things to all men. To 
file housewife in Pittsburgh it may mean that 
her mother who was born in Poland can learn 
English in a free night school. To a chemis- 
try professor in a midwestern university it 
way recall his trventy students in correspond- 
ence courses. To a superintendent in a south- 
ern state, it may be identified Avith an evening 
scliool staffed by teachers of home economics, 
agriculture, and shop; while to another ad- 
ministrator it may signify his efforts with the 
parent-teacher association to get cinders for 
the play field. To professional adult educa- 
ors. adult education may be returning to a 
creative endeavor, directing social change, 
attaining security, or seeing the view. 

In these varied definitions of adult educa- 
lon, we have five common elements. (1) The 
enmtion •varies with the personal experience 
^ the individual making the definition, and 
contains few of those common denominators 
ound in descriptions of other fields like ele- 
entary education. (2) Adult education is a 
P ocess operating on someone else, rarely on 
0 person who is defining it. (3) Adult edu- 


cation is ordinarily assumed to be undertaken 
only when the individual himself is conscious 
of a basic need. (4) Despite the admonitions 
of adult educators to one another to achieve 
a magically different methodology, only those 
activities are recognized as adult education 
which are packaged in orthodox forms such 
as lectures, discussions, forums; reading (on 
both sides of the question) ; radio or dramatic 
presentations which are “good”; motion pic- 
tures which are scientifically or historically 
acceptable in tlieir content. (5) Adult edu- 
cation is more often defined in terms of values 
than it is in terms of psychological processes. 
There is no “bad” adult education. To the 
person defining it, tlie term always implies 
some “good” activity. 

These boundaries exclude from the field 
of adult education such behavior-changing as 
formation of public policy through debates in • 
pressure groups and legislative halls, devel- 
opment of consumer habits through adver- 
tising, and formation of attitudes through- mo- 
tion pictures and planned campaigns in the 
press. The adult educator who wishes to study 
his field functionally in terms of all the 
forces which affect the behavior of men and 
women is in a dilemma: he must either rele- 
gate to other fields like propaganda some of 
the most important of these manifestations or 
he must take for his pro'vince practically the 
whole of the conscious world. Despite the 
magnitude of the latter task, it yields greater 
returns in a study of how men and women 
are to control their own destinies through 
education. 

Adult education thus defined might be a 
process of behavior-changing. The latter term, 
however, needs interpretation; for it includes 
changes in the individual which preface 
changes in behavior, as well as overt actions 
themselves. And it may result from purposes 
of the individual being educated or from pur- 
poses of others. Thus the emotional adapta- 
tions in the person who listens to the sym- 
phony every Friday or the one who sways to 
a jitterbug band every night are evidences of 
an education in tastes. Likewise, continuous, 
self-initiated discussion in a club or continu- 
ous exhortations by a rabble-rouser, either of 
which may result in an individual’s writing 
his Congressman, both signify that the educa- 
tional process is going on. The end results for 
the individual or for society may be either 
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good or bad: neither should be excluded from 
the all-inclusive term, adult education. This 
does not relieve the educator or the layman of 
the necessity for defining “good” education 
-^in fact it becomes his responsibility when 
he fully understands the extent of his field. 

Scope of Adult Education. Job Effi- 
ciency and Economic Security. In this 
wealdiiest of all countries where riches are to 
be had in return for skill and daring in ex- 
ploiting them, the most powerful dynamics in 
adult education have been two interchanging 
motives: job efficiency and economic security. 
Both employer and employed groups as well 
as independent agents have been instrumental 
in promoting vocational (including profes- 
sional and agricultural) training under public 
and private auspices. 

A series of devastating depressions has 
made clear to citizens of the United States, 
however, that illimitable resources and skill 
in their exploitation are not enough to assure 
security to all economip groups. Industrial 
workers have answered the challenge to un- 
employment by education for organization 
through unions and a special set-up of work- 
ers schools. Independent farmers, farm labor- 
ers, and professional people have in turn 
established their O'vvn organizations for a solu- 
tion of economic ills. Confronted with what 
they have considered inroads on their rights, 
employing groups have resorted to many 
schemes for educating both the public and 
their, own employees to the “business point of 
view.” 

Personal Growth 

The overwhelming weight of the job effi- 
ciency purpose is somewhat misleading, for 
often the individual’s search for job adjust- 
ment is part of a larger search for personal 
happiness. In response to this basic need, 
men and women have set up agencies to cor- 
rect educational deficiencies (particularly in 
reading and writing), to provide recreation 
tlirough the arts and games, to give spiritual 
or religious satisfaction. In response to other 
motives, commercial agencies have capitalized 
on the recreational aspect of this basic need 
and have so much set the public fashion in 
leisure time activities that non-profit making 
agencies often must give lip-service to these 
new tastes or be forced to close their doors. 
Home and Family Life 

As in most human societies, the family 


in the United States is. a basic social pattern 
and has been the motive power for much 
adult . education by the home itself, and by 
other agencies operating in cooperation witli 
the home. The terms “marriage clinic,” 
“parent education,” {q.v.) “home economics 
education,” {q.v.) and “family life educa- 
tion” (q.v.) suggest the scope and variety of 
interpretation in this field.' 

Education to Develop Social and Political 
Controls 

There has been a growing realization in the 
United States that the welfare of the individ- 
ual is dependent on the welfare of the group; 
and that social controls are a concomitant of 
personal ■well-being. How profound a change 
this belief induces in American culture can be 
appreciated only if one understands the in- 
dividualistic nature of our pioneering past. 
The resulting education in social and political 
controls has involved such fields as adjust- 
ment of foreign born to the American culture 
(Americanization) ; creation of tastes in and 
control of consumer goods; provision of con- 
sumer services (medical care, schools, recrea- 
tion, social security measures) ; control and 
improvement of government service to meet 
the expanding concept of governmental func- 
tions; development of a defense against force 
both within and without the country (police 
and military education) ; and development of 
international controls. Education in these 
areas has been cross-fertilized by all the other 
areas, particularly that of job efficiency. (See 
Americanization; Consumer Education; 
Military Education.) 

Agencies and Media. By their oivn ad- 
mission, adult education agencies divide them- 
selves into action and non-action groups. 
Some of the former show proper pride in their 
role as “education for action” groups; while 
others modestly dub themselves propaganda 
agencies and are persuaded of their educa- 
tional nature only through being shown the 
scope of adult education. Most of the busi- 
ness, labor, agricultural, and civic organiza- 
tions are in this first classification. Opposed 
to these aggressive elements are the non- 
action or reflective agencies including most 
school groups (workers schools are generally 
an exception to this rule) ; and other instito- 
tions like the library. Most of these agencies 
will -vigorously maintain that action is the 
prerogative of the individual learner and not 
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the business of the institution. Tliis cleavage 
between types of agencies ordinarly appears 
only when a controversial public question is 
under discussion. 

. Other classifications frequently employed 
are formal and informal (a division based on 
methodology) ; profit-making and non-profit- 
making; public and private. Some writers 
divide the field as well as the agencies into 
remedial education designed to correct defi- 
ciencies in youth education, and adult educa- 
tion proper which concerns adult needs and 
abilities only. Still others draw a poorly con- 
ceived distinction between workers’ education 
Xq.v.) and adult education., refusing to see the 
former as a part of the latter. 

Whatever the classification, agencies operat- 
ing in the field include public and private 
schools and Federal agencies ; universities and 
colleges, including extension divisions and 
post-collegiate set-ups; clubs, societies, and 
associations; museums and libraries; reli- 
gious, social welfare, and other types of in- 
stitutions; councils and other coordinating 
bodies; forums, political parties, and other 
miscellaneous groups. 

The media used appeal to all the senses, 
and include the spoken word in radio and 
from the lecture platform, as well as printed 
matter and the motion picture. 

^ The Central Problem of Adult Educa- 
tion. Quite unconscious of any unity of pur- 
pose, job efficiency education has bridged the 
gap between the buying-and-selling age of the 
18th century and the poiver-age of the present 
ora. Despite a certain clinging to old ways 
among farmers, tradesmen, and small business 
inen, most workers have made the adjustment 
to the industrial times; while corporations 
nave burst their shackles entirely and are now 
operating on a world scale. Despite the fact 
that media of communication are world-wide, 
much of education for economic, political, 
controls still suffers from out- 
moded themes. Some of it has been devoted 
0 patching the most obvious rips in the social 
nbric; and no effective means has been found 
® meeting the challenge of an international 
Konomy, with education for international un- 
de^anding and control, 
j.i”® ^moose which has been the root of the 
juiculty among the non-profit-making agen- 
P^^dcularly has been a specious belief 
m diversity of control and variation in pur- 


pose are the essence of free educational in- 
stitutions. The central problem of adult edu- 
cation in the United States therefore becomes 
that of keeping pace with the aspirations of 
men and ivomen. To do this, adult education 
agencies must clarify and unify their purposes 
so that they may cooperate with agencies in 
other lands in creating social, and political 
controls which will parallel those economic 
ones already established. G.A.W. 
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ADULT NEEDS APPROACH — See 
Curriculum. 

ADVANCED SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION — See Post-Doctoral Education. 

ADVANCED STUDY, INSTITUTE OF 
— ^See Post-Doctoral Education. 

ADVANCEMENT — See Finance, School. 

ADVISER — See Extracurricular Activ- 
iTiEs; Guidance. 

AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION. The 
term “aeronautics” has reference to the art 
and science of flying and navigating aircraft. 
The latter may be divided into two categories : 
(1) the heavier than air machines such as 
airplanes and autogyros; and (2) structures 
or devices lighter tlian air such as kites, 
gliders, balloons, and parachutes. Tlie aero- 
nautical industries may also be grouped on 
the basis of those that manufacture aircraft, 
engines, and accessories such as propellers, 
tires and instruments; and those that use the 
aircraft. 

Aeronautical education is conducted exten- 
sively in the United States in vocational 
schools under public as well as private 
auspices, in public and private technical in- 
stitutes, and in colleges and universities. The 
public schools of secondary grade have placed 
the major emphasis upon training for ground- 
work; such as training for (1) airplane me- 
chanics and (2) aircraft engine mechanics. 
Recognizing the great value in progress in air 
transportation and in training aviation me- 
chanics, the Vocational Division of the United 
State Office of Education (q.u.) (then the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education) early di- 
rected its attention to this area of vocational 
training. Bulletin No. 142, Vocational Train- 
ing for Aviation Mechanics, revised in 1932 
by Robert W. Hambrook of the U. S. Office of 
Education, is a carefully prepared bulletin of 
285 pages giving much useful information on 
the subject. It was a pioneer production. 

Many persons 16 years of age and over are 
receiving apprenticeship training under both 
public and private auspices for many kinds of 
skilled occupations or trades — such as aircraft 
sheet metal work and aircraft welding — con- 
nected with aircraft production. As an ex- 
ample of private initiative, attention is called 
to the Ford Aircraft School at the River 
Rouge plant where 3,000 apprentices are get- 
ting valuable training for jobs on Pratt and 
Whitney airplane engines. In another part of 
the same plant 1,800 sailors are getting in- 
tensive mechanical training. Both of these 
training programs are in addition to the ex- 
tensive enrollment in the long established 
Ford Apprentice School which formerly pre- 
pared boys for automotive trades. Among the 
public schools giving valuable training for 
aircraft production, maintenance and repair, 
the Burgard Vocational High School of Buf- 
falo, New York, deserves special mention. 

Aeronautical training at the technical insti- 
tute and college level is given through a 
variety of courses such as: (1) aerodynamics, 
the study of disturbances of the air caused by 
the passages of aircraft; and (2) aerial navi- 
gation, the art and science of determining the 
position of aircraft (as for example, out at 
sea) , and of setting its course in the direction 
desired. Other courses include aircraft struc- 
tures; aircraft design; airplane engine de- 
sign; radio operation; and instrument design, 
maintenance, and repair. 

Considerable attention is given in especially 
equipped centers to research in aeronautics. 

(See Aviation and the Curriculum; Vo- 
cational Education.) F.T.S. 
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AGE EQUIVALENTS— See Norms. 


AGE-GRADE PROGRESS— See Promo- 

TION. 

AGE NORMS — See Norms. 

AGE SCALE. A scale divided into a 
series of subtests placed at definite year levels 
is called an age scale. Tests are ordinarily 
placed at a given age level if the average 
child of that chronological age can pass the 
test. There are usually a uniform number of 
subtests, each contributing the same number 
of “months” to the final score, at each age 
level. The highest age level at whieh an in- 
dividual passes all tests is known as his basal 
age. The Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests is an age scale. 

A point scale is one in which presentation 
of problems and method of scoring are such 
that credit for passing a test or part of a 
test is given in terms of score units or point 
scores, rather than in terms of months. This 
arrangement generally allows for the assign- 
ment of partial credit to a response, as dis- 
tinguished from the “all-or-none” method of 
scoring characteristic of age scales. Also the 
norms of a point scale may be revised more 
easily than those of an age scale, nor is it 
necessary to develop a complete age stand- 
ardization for every test appearing on a point 
scale. In general, the point scale is more 
flexible in organization than the age scale. 

J.J. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. Agri- 
cultural education as we know it today is 
comparatively new, much of its basic data 
having been obtained during the past century. 
The idea that agricultural practices might be 
improved is old and its conception difficult to 
establish. Josephus, in his writings, men- 
tioned tillage practices as affecting yields; 
and Cato, Varro, and others wrote on im-, 
proved husbandry. 

The need for agricultural improvement in 
our country was beginning to be discussed in 
colonial days. Following the Revolutionary 
War emphasis was laid on the necessity for 
improved agricultural practices. Washington 
in his writings shows a clear understanding 
of the cropping and soil management prob- 
lems of his day. Even then there was evi- 
dence of soil depletion, a need for improved 
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varieties of field crops, vegetables, and fruits, 
and for better strains of livestock. Out of 
these needs began .the improvement of agri- 
culture and the founding of agricultural edu- 
cation. Many wealthy landowners imported 
improved strains of cattle from England, 
sheep frona Spain, and many varieties of 
crops from the old world. 

American agriculture, developing in the 
pattern already established in Europe, reveals 
throughout its history an interest in Better 
fanning. Journals and societies devoted to 
agricultural improvement are numerous. Of 
the former, the American Farmer, Baltimore; 
the Plow Boy, Albany (1819) ; the New Eng' 
land Farmer, Boston (1822) ; and the South' 
ern Agriculturist, Charleston (1828), are the 
earliest The first agricultural societies were 
established in New York (1791), in Massa- 
chussetts (1792), in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina (1874), and in Philadelphia (1875). 
These' societies held plowing matches, gave 
premiums for outstanding farm products, and 
. in one instance operated a small experimen- 
tal farm. 

Between 1800 and 1850, attempts were 
aade in various states to establish agricul- 
tural colleges or to teach plant and animal 
production in colleges already in operation, 
lu 1825 The New England Farmer advocated 
a plan for establishing the Massachusetts Agri- 
TOltural College. The New York state legis-' 
lature authorized the Peoples College in 1853, 
■with agriculture an important part of the 
^priculum, Ohio, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois all report attempts 
” ^ T850 to establish agricultural colleges. 

Michigan in 1855 authorized the establish- 
the Agricultural College of the State 
of Michigan. The site selected was “a large 
ta^ near Lansing” and the purpose of the 
college to improve and teach the science 
® jP^^otice of agriculture. This is consid- 
ered the first of the agricultural colleges. In 
e same year the Pennsylvania legislature 
appropriated $10,000 as aid for the agricul- 
o, ^hool that later became Pennsylvania 

. State College. 

Out of this agitation and the efforts of the 
,? ^ a demand for federal aid to 

fAp establishment of an agricultural 

every state in the Union. The first 
R hill, introduced in the House of 

flepresentatives by Justin S, Morrill of Ver- 


mont, December 14, 1857, passed in both 
houses, hut was vetoed by President Bu- 
chanan. Another bill, almost identical with 
the first, was introduced on December 16, 
1861, by Mr. Morrill, passed by both houses 
of Congress, and signed by President Lincoln, 
July 2, 1862. 

The land grant act provided that, upon 
acceptance of its provisions, each state should 
receive 30,000 acres of public land for each 
of its members of Congress, income from the 
land to he used to establish and maintain a 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Thus definitely began the far-reaching pro- 
gram of agricultural education for the entire 
United States. Institutions created under |his 
act are known as Land Grant Colleges or 
Universities (g.v.). 

Today every state in the Union has its 
college of agriculture, supported partly by 
federal and partly by state funds. Some 
states used all their federal funds to support 
separate institutions, commonly known as 
agricultural or land grant colleges. Other 
states decreed that their land grant colleges 
should be attached to a state university or to 
an endowed university. In thirteen states the 
income from the land grant was apportioned 
among three or more educational institutions. 

The first years of existence were not easy 
for the newborn agricultural colleges. Edu- 
cators in liberal arts colleges were frankly 
antagonistic, farmers were skeptical, and the 
professors were hampered by a lack of prac- 
tical training and a scarcity of scientific 
teaching material. All of these handicaps 
resulted in very small student enrollments 
over a considerable period of time. 

The situation is quite different now. Col- 
leges of agriculture have faculties of well- 
trained scientists, each a specialist in his 
field. Courses have multiplied and today stu- 
dents may choose their own fields of agricul- 
tural education. Each college is well served 
by strong departments of physical, biologi- 
cal, and social sciences. 

Student enrollments have increased rapidly 
during the past thirty years, and state legis- 
latures generally have made liberal appro- 
priations for buildings, equipment, and main- 
tenance. Early opposition has. been largely 
replaced by enthusiastic acceptance of the dis- 
coveries made and the new farming practices 
taught by the staff members. 
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Colleges of agriculture offer a variety of 
curricula ranging from short practical 
courses, a few weeks in length, to four-year 
groups of studies leading to a. bachelor of 
science and the doctor of philosophy degrees. 

In addition to the teaching faculty each 
state maintains a well-equipped experiment 
station adequately staffed by research work- 
ers. This is usually connected witli the agri- 
cultural college. The stations carry on a -vvide 
range of studies on various farm problems. 
Through plant breeding have been produced 
many improved varieties of grains, fruit, and 
vegetables, and new plants have been im- 
ported and adapted to local conditions. Dis- 
ease prevention and insect control have been 
accomplished in many instances. Farm ani- 
mals have been studied with the purpose of 
improvement and adaptation. Feeding, hous- 
ing, and care of animals have been subjects 
of many long-time, carefully planned experi- 
ments. 

In short, the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion provides much of the ntew information 
used by college teachers, the extension work- 
ers, and the general public. 

The agricultural extension service is the 
newest phase of agricultural education and 
in most states is a part of the college of agri- 
culture. Since only a small percentage of the 
farmers enroll in college, Congress decided 
that agricultural college information should 
be taken to the farmer. Before Agricultural 
Extension was organized this was done 
through farmers’ institutes, but now the county 
extension agent is the local representative 
and is responsible for agricultural contacts 
with the farmers. 

Through the local farmers’ organizations, 
led by the county extension agent, plans for 
the county are formulated and educational 
meetings held. Specialists from the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service are available for 
county meetings upon call from the county 
agent. In addition to Experiment Station bul- 
letins on many phases of agriculture, Exten- 
sion publishes others that are distributed to 
farm families. 

Another great agency promoting agricul- 
tural education is 8ie United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (hereinafter called the 
U.S.D.A.-). Organized as a department in 
1862, its functions were rapidly expanded. In 
1889 its chief became a member of the Presi- 


dent’s cabinet. Today the U.S.D.A., a vast 
organization with large appropriations for in- 
vestigation and powers for regulation of state 
and interstate activities, is the head of the 
agricultural experiment stations and the agri- ' 
cultural extension organizations in the states. 
Through its leadership, research and extension 
programs are coordinated and unnecessary 
duplication avoided. 

The U.S.D.A. maintains some regional agri- 
cultural experiment stations under its , direct 
control. It also under some conditions locates 
research workers at state experiment stations 
for work on special projects. It publishes 
thousands of bulletins and reports available 
to farmers and other interested people. In 
addition to its educational and reseach fea- 
tures, the U.S.D.A., by authorization from 
Congress, has wide regulatory powers. It su- 
pervises meat and food inspection, importa; 
tion of grains, meats, and fruits, and, through 
quarantine, the control of disease and par- 
asites. Its bureaus furnish information con- , 
cerning soils, weather, condition of crops, and 
market trends. > 

The latest big development in, agricultural ' 
education is the teaching of vocational agri-; 
culture below college grade. This program 
was initiated formally by Congress in 1917 
with the passage of the Smithi-Hughes Act 
providing federal aid for the work and mak- 
ing definite plans for federal and state co- 
operation. Later federal acts have provided 
additional funds and regulations governing , 
their uses. As is true with other federal co- 
operation, some of the federal funds must be 
matched by the state. 

The teaching of vocational agriculture is in 
essence a high school program, beginning 
generally in the first high school year. The ■ 
boys are organized into subject matter classes, 
such as animal husbandry, crops and soils, or 
farm management. Textbooks and bulletins, 
are used for teaching and each member of tlm 
class has a home project that he looks after 
while studying a particular field. Thus the 
study becomes vocational in nature and prac- 
tical in its application. Actual farming prac- 
tice ivith livestock, crops, and farm manage- 
ment, is secured through these projects. Un- 
der the direction of the teacher, students make 
surveys of their home farms and draw up 
plans for the best use of the various fields. 

The teachers of vocational agriculture arc 
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graduates of agricultural colleges with spe- 
cial preparation for their chosen field of 
work. Their program also includes the or- 
ganization of evening classes attended by 
older out-of-schooI farm boys and by adult 
farmers. The objectives of vocational agri- 
culture are to teach farm boys to be efiicient 
farmers, to give added instruction to adult 
farmers, and to train for rural leadership. 

The teaching of vocational agriculture 
aided by federal funds has been in effect 
since 1918. Before that date only a few states 
had undertaken programs of vocational edu- 
cation below college grade. Today every 
slate accepts the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and subsequent acts. State appro- 
priations provide funds to match the federal 
money. Local high school districts pay a 
portion of the teachers’ salaries and provide 
classrooms, shop, and needed equipment. 

Many other organizations and agencies pro- 
\ide programs of agricultural education, di- 
rectly and indirectly. The Grange, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and the Farm Bureau, for ex- 
ample, enroll thousands of members and in- 
duce actual participation in efforts to increase 
tlic farmers’ income and raise standards of 
mral Imng. Farm journals published in 
wery state find their way into a majority of 
rural homes. 

From small beginnings in colonial times, 
'vhen rural life was exceedingly difficult, agri- 
cultural education has grorvn into a series of 
popular and scientific programs, ■which have 
profound influence on agriculture and on 
rural life. ' W.W.B. 

Ams OF EDUCATION. General. Edu- 
; cation is a purposeful and ethical activity. 
Hence it is unthinkable without aims. Most 
Scnerally speaking, Uiose -who devote them- 
selyes to education have already made an 
cUucal decision; they 'want the younger gen- 
eration to acquhe skills and knowledge and 
0 develop standards of conduct which rvill 
cuable them to understand themselves and 
mir society and to live a decent, happy, and 
Pmdnclive life. Whatever one thinks (in terms 
u mere^ tlieory) about good and evil and 
' origin, no normal parent or educator 
S' j* rhe young tmvard a state of 

md where he prefers, for example, stealing 
' v' cheating to honesty, ignorance to 
cruelty to sympathy, and slavery to 


Of course, educators, like all other men, 
are exposed to differences in interpreting the 
contents of morality in a specific time and 
situation. A medimval ascetic monk and a 
modern teacher diverge in their ideas about 
physical and mental hygiene. A pacifist and 
a nationalist educator differ greatly in their 
opinions about the permissible degree of in- 
terference of tlie State in civil life. In addi- 
tion, there exists the pressure of dictatorial 
groups on the educator to convey, or conceal, 
facts according to the wishes of die poiverful; 
and among teachers voluntary martyrs are as 
rare as among other people. Consequently 
there has been great variation in the exact 
definition of tlie aims of education. 

One’s opinion about this matter will nat- 
urally depend on his general philosophical, 
and especially on his ethical, views. If he be- 
lieves tliat the ultimate values of humanity 
are not created by man, but are of transcen- 
dental character — eitlier revealed by God or 
appearing in history as creations of an 
eternally self-revealing Logos — then he will 
also believe that the aims of education, in 
spite of a certain degree of adaptability to 
changing circumstances, are fundamentally 
immutable. This is tlie basic tenet of religious 
schools of education, as it was with all forms 
of Platonism. Modern “Idealism” — to use the 
current but rather vague term for all those 
modem philosophical schools of thought 
which hold to the ultimately persistent and 
transcendental character of values — is still 
“Platonic.” The modern Idealist believes that 
through education and self-perfection man 
not only realizes his own self, hut relates that 
self to universal values far greater and more 
persistent than his own transient individuality. 

If, on the otlier hand, one believes that 
values are man-created, then they, and with 
them the aims of education, can never possess 
any absolute character. Let us call this school 
of thought the “sociological” or “pragmati- 
cal” school. Whereas tlie educational aims of 
the religious or idealistic schools of thought 
are necessarily of universal character (the 
ancient virtues of justice, fortitude, prudence, 
and temperance, and the Christian virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, all combined as the 
Seven Cardinal Virtues), the aims of the 
sociological schools are often more closely 
tied up ivith specific purposes of the individ- 
ual and of society (education as self-realiza- 
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tion, education toward happiness, education 
toward cooperation with specific forms of 
social organization as, for example, edu- 
^ cation for democracy). When this trend 
toward the specific is combined with increas- 
ing historical comparison, it often leads to 
the opinion that, since society seems to be in 
a state of continuous change, the formulation 
of definite aims in education violates what 
some believe the only social law that can be 
iliscerned — the law of change. Then the 
sociological schools of thought incline to 
neglect the problem of aims and values as be- 
ing beyond scientific grasp. They become 
relativistic and eclectic, or their definitions, in 
order to avoid the dangers of fixation, become 
even more abstract and general than those of 
religious or idealistic schools of thought. The 
aim of education thereupon becomes more or 
less identical with its process, as is evidenced 
in the well known modem pragmatical defini- 
tion that education is growth and relative to 
nothing but more growth. Or the aim of edu- 
cation is described in such terms as “nobler 
ends,” “a complete life,” or “the satisfaction 
of well directed desires.” 

Fortunately for the practical effect of educa- 
tion, these two ways of thinking about educa- 
tional aims, the idealistic and the sociological, 
mingle in the reality of educational activity. 
In Plato the perfectly educated man was not 
only supposed to be nearest to the transcend- 
ental realm of ideas, but also to be the 
guardian of the state, -with all its practical 
interests. In Christianity the ideal of the saint 
bad to be complemented by that of the servant 
of the Church, which was not only the com- 
munio sanctorum, but an institution with a 
considerable number of temporal, and cer- 
tainly not always holy, interests. In addition, 
priests "Were the teachers of the future political 
counselors in the ofiices of the princes, of the 
lay scholars, and of the nobility. All this 
brought classical Christian education often 
dangerously near to a utilitarian and prag- 
matical attitude. Also the modem philosoph- 
ical idealist knows that the realization of 
ideas does not take place through mere con- 
templation, but through helping ideas to be- 
come concrete. This requires action amidst 
all the shortcomings and compromises of 
reality. 

On the other hand, the sociological schools 
have generally used highly ethical criteria for 


the definition of the aims of education. As we 
know, they interpret the origin of aims and 
values differently from the idealists, but the 
effect on the educand is nevertheless largely 
in conformity with traditional moral ideas. By 
their adversaries, the sociologists — ^because of 
their derivation of aims and values from hu- 
man interests — have often been called rela- 
tivists, sceptics, or materialists. Yet, in rela- 
tion to education, they have always placed the 
common or social interest above individual 
advantage. American pragmatism, especially, 
has emphasized democracy, not merely as a 
form of political association, but as a frame- 
work in which to develop a productive ex- 
perimental attitude, cooperation, and a sense 
for freedom and independence. The aversion 
of the sociolo^sts toward metaphysics-, of 
course, makes it philosophically difficult for 
them to moor their aims and values in a 
deeper, more persistent ground, or to find 
definite criteria for selecting the good and 
lasting in the flow and flux of things. The 
religious and idealist schools, on the other 
hand, will always meet the objection that they 
lead their followers into a sphere in which 
empirical dogmatism’ and intolerance have 
grown. They could, however, reply that there 
is no productive human life without some 
kind of conscious or unconscious faith, and 
that the very thing they attempt is to lay the 
hidden and ultimately superrational essence 
of human life open. 

In summarizing this general consideration 
of the aims of education one may say that 
education, as an actmty which is tied to 
practical ethical purposes, renders extreme 
opinions about the aims of human conduct, 
as they may occur in mere theory, impossible. 
Faced with the responsibility of guiding the 
young, the • different ways of educational 
thought converge much more than abstract 
philosophical schools. This becomes also 
evident in the more recent American publica- 
tions about purposes and aims of education, 
as, for example, the Cardinal Principles of. 
Secondary Education (1918), the Issues of 
Secondary Education (1936), and The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy 
(1938). ^ 

However, the conflict between the meta- 
physical-idealist and the sociological-pragma- 
tical interpretation of the essence of human 
life and its aims has caused almost as much 
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hostility and confusion among educators as it 
has caused in other fields of thought and 
civilization. Future generations will have to 
overcome this conflict, not merely by dint of 
eclectic compromise, but by means of thor- 
ough philosophical analysis. Such analysis 
will have to deal particularly with the epis- 
temolo^cal and psychological problems in- 
herent in the relationship between tire rational 
and the irrational spheres of life, with the 
relation between the exact sciences and the 
humanities, and finally rvith the relation be- 
tween the so-called “conscious” and “uncon- 
scious” strata of the human mind. For this 
purpose the methods of philosophical inquiry 
which Kant has elaborated in his Critique of 
Pure Reason will be of fundamental impor- 
tance, irrespective of the question as to whether 
one agrees with his results or not. In addi- 
tion, the philosophy of education will have 
to utilize all modern research into the meth- 
odology of thought, from mathematics to 
biology, from medicine to historical and 
philosophical anthropology, and from experi- 
Tuental psychology to undogmatic forms of 
psychoanalysis. 

Specific. 

For the purpose of describing the specific 
anus of education one could choose a sys- 
' tematic arrangement; for example, one could 
uescrihe the different trends in education ac- 
cording to-Iheir preference for transcendental 
or sociological, individualistic or political, 
contemplative or practical ideals. But such 
3n arrangement Avould shoiiv, even more than 
our general considerations, that the texture of 
purpose in educational practice is too rich to 
c clearly dissected into its single threads. 
Ve choose, therefore, the historical way for a 
ttef (and from the poiift of view of com- 
P eleness certainly quite inadequate) treat- 
ment of the aims of education. , 

At the beginning of our western civiliza- 
uu, in Greece, we find two distinct forms of 
f “nation, one in Periclean Athens, rvhich 
as its goal the aner kalos kai agaihos 
y.aXog xai dyafloc ) the well built, har- 
und brave man, die other in Sparta, 
, ^ud as its goal the disciplined and 
inj. warrior-citizen. The first is aesthetic, 
'wdualistic, and aristocratic (Athens was 
democracy in the modem sense) ; the 
ond is collectivistic and totalitarian. Plato, 
0 Wrote his politico-educational utopia, the 


Republic, after the defeat of Athens by Sparta 
which occurred in 404 B.C., tried to confine 
the Athenian msthetic with the Spartan totali- 
tarian ideal. He was probably subject also 
to influences from strongly socialized and cen- 
tralized Egypt. The older Roman ideal of the 
vir constans et fortis (a loyal and brave 
man) resembled the Spartan aim of education 
more than the Athenian, but in the second 
century B.C. more and more Hellenistic in- 
fluences were brought to bear on the suscepti- 
ble minds of the Roman conquerors, until, 
during the centuries after Christ, international 
eclecticism took the place of a clearly dis- 
cernible national ideal. 

In the Christian Middle Ages the ascetic, 
transcendental ideal of the saint, the monk, 
or the hermit partly replaces the natural self- 
assertion of the ancient period. With spread- 
ing civilization, however, more worldly aims 
of education again emerge: the .Christian 
knight who has to combine the fortitude of the 
trained warrior with the virtues of the Chris- 
tian and with a refined moral and scsthetic 
taste. In the medieval education for chivalry 
we have a precedent for the many later forms 
of caste education (the courtier, le gentil- 
homme, der politischc Mensch, etc.). Too 
little attention has been given to the medieval 
guild ideals. Since the fourteenth century 
there certainly existed not only secular city 
schools beside the old cathedral schools, but 
also proud conceptions about the education of 
a city craftsman or merchant. They demanded 
a mixture of elementary knoivledge with mas- 
tership in the craft (system of apprentice- 
ship). Even the mediaeval universities, to 
which we owe the development of professional 
ideals, were included in the guild system; the 
professor of the scholastic university consid- 
ered himself as much a member of a corpora- 
tion with its specific laws, rights, seal, and 
code of honor, as any other mediaeval guilds- 
man. 

The Renaissance developed the ideal of 
humanism which, in many branches, has 
moulded the aims of education up to the 
present. Its origin is generally connected with 
the “revival of ancient learning.’” But if the 
much used and misused term of humanism 
means anything, it must be referred histori- 
cally to the growing liberation from external 
authority and to the growing individual self- 
confidence of the Renaissance type. This con- 
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fidence in one’s own personality springs 
primarily from the widening horizons, the 
travels and explorations, the more empirical 
attitude, and the growing wealth and knowl- 
edge which first the upper classes of the 
Italian cities enjoyed and which then spread 
through most European countries. 

Unfortunately the genuine spirit of the 
Renaissance became in the typical academic 
training of the following centuries one-sidedly 
identified with the learning of Greek and 
Latin. We say “unfortunately” not because 
we doubt in the least the value of ancient 
studies. We even consider them as an essential 
element in a civilization which does not want 
to be cut off from its own roots. But the 
identification of a “liberal” education with 
the knowledge of the ancient lanauage has 
led to a whole series of difficulties in modern 
secondary and higher education; it separated 
the “liberal” from the scientific and applied 
studies, for it refused for too long a time to 
acknowledge the value of the latter for the 
appreciation of the deeper and finer values in 
individual and social life. This identification 
has also led to artificial, and often much too 
easy distinctions between the “educated” and 
the “uneducated”; it forced upon the people 
a one-sided selection of talents, mainly on the 
basis of linguistic abilities; and it kept many 
youths away from active interest in their ac- 
tual environment. These disadvantages have 
brought about a reaction which not seldom 
tends to forget that there has never existed a 
dominating ideal in mankind which could do 
justice to all potential human desires at once, 
and which also tends to belittle the discipline 
of mind, the historical and international 
perspective, the development of style and 
taste, and the insistence on high standards 
characteristic of the humanist aim of educa- 
tion. 

Naturally in different times and nations the 
humanist ideal has undergone considerable 
changes. It has included a wider range of 
subjects in order to accommodate itself to the 
progress of knowledge and to modem pro- 
fessional needs. The French aim of culture 
penerale, and tlie German aim of Allgemein- 
bildung (universal education), as elaborated 
by Herbart (g.u.), are derivatives of the old 
humanist ideal. To a certain degree this is also 
true of the English-gentleman ideal (Locke). 
But the English-gentleman ideal, bom out of 


a mixture of the standards of chivalry and 
courtiership with Christian and humanist, con- 
ceptions, has never been so closely tied up 
with primarily intellectual demands as con- 
tinental academic humanism. Hence it has 
been able to incorporate gradually new social 
ideals until it has become a general criterion 
for decency, good manners, and a certain 
familiarity with cultural standards. 

With the increase of popular demand for a 
share in political rights and the advantages of 
schooling, education for citizenship has be- 
come one of the foremost aims of the modern 
public schools. This is not essentially differ- 
ent in democratic and in dictatorial countries, 
for not even modern totalitarianism can dis- 
pense with the technical cooperation of its 
subjects, however one-sided, involuntaiy, and 
enforced it may be. Yet the totalitarian de- 
velopment displays a danger inherent in all 
identifications of educational aims with secu- 
lar institutions, as every State necessarily is; 
namely, the absorption of the ethical and 
spiritual freedom of man by the demand of 
external loyalty to a limited and organiza- 
tional aim. It will be one of the main tasks 
of modern democratic educational philosophy 
and practice to find ways of combining sound ■ 
patriotism as well as political and economic 
cooperation of the citizen on the one hand 
with that degree of attachment to universal 
values which have made civilization possible, 
(See Objectives). . H-U- 
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ALASKA — See United States Territoh- in-service training program ivas noteworthy 
lES AND Outlying' Possessions, Education in that a group of traditional teachers have 
IN, become enthusiastic participants in the ac- 

ALGEBRA, TEACHING OF~See Ma- Uvity movement. Finally, the extension of the 
ramncs, Te.^ching of. school day for many of the children has 

proved a boon to working mothers, has given 
ALL DAY NEIGHBORHOOD teachers new insight into the problems of 

SCHOOLS. The All Day Neighborhood their children by establishing new relation- 

Scliools arc an attempt at applying the prin- ships between teachers and pupils, and has 

cipics of the community school to the needs kept large numbers of children off the streets 

of n congested city. and in a wholesome environment. 

Following six years of experimentation by Experience with the Chelsea School Project 
the Chelsea School Project of the Pubic Edu- brought out certain needs that must be met if 

cation Association, the Board of Education programs with similar objectives are to be 

of New York City on March 10, 1942, voted successful. Tlie assumption by the teacher of 

to establish All Day Neighborhood Schools, greater responsibility for each pupil makes 

Tims was recognized the success of a pioneer- smaller classes desirable. Clerical assistance 

ing project in tlie establishment of a com- must be provided to - relieve teachers for 

munify school in the heart of a crowded city, teaching functions. Social workers can be of 

The practices of the school grew out of those great help in strengthening the community 

developed by Caroline Pratt, founder of the and home channels of communication and 

City and Country School, who in turn had aid. The principal or other supervisor must 

Imi greatly influenced by Dewey’s (q.v.) be one who can organize and interpret a 

philosophy. Its objectives, stated in a mem- community school program so as to gain the 

orandum prepared for the New York City active support of all teachers. Volunteers can 

Board of Education, were (a) to introduce be helpful in broadening the recreational and 

ati nll-day program of work and play for health programs in particular. The school 

miblic school children that will contribute to plant must adjust to a new role as the center 

•he maximum development of each child so of community recreation throughout the year- 

mat his relationships with the home, school, And of utmost importance is the participation 

Md rommimitymay bemorchhrmonious, (b) of all community agencies and groups that 

•o demonstrate diat school work can be in- have a contribution to make — family, reli- 

k?ni!ed with out-of-school activities, as well gious, civic, health, and social. 

>’? with e.xpressional and manipulative ac- While the program of the All Day Neigh- 
•'Uties, and (c) to develop a pattern of ap- borhood Schools in New York City has been 

Ptoach for ffic school as a community cen- and still is handicapped by the lack of cer- 

wr, cooperating with the otlier Board of Edu- tain important facilities and personnel and 

^ocal community agencies. the failure to get the cooperation of all 
A director and a staff from the Public Edu- community agencies, its success has been 

Association assisted tlie school faculty sufficient to lead some educators to refer to 

® Mding an experience curriculum, in mak- tliem as the “Schools of the Future.” The 

Tecreation an integral part of the cur- pattern of their development, i.e., private 

in lengthening the school day for a initiative and support, public permission, and , 

‘jFe proportion of the children to an eight- finally public acceptance and support, is 

jJt program, and in providing summer ivorlhy of study by laymen and educators in- 

‘•Hp experience for many children. terested in promoting educational programs 

mojc nbo have observed the Chelsea that serve the whole child. (See Cosimunity 

^lave been impressed with the ^^d School.) R.S.F. 

*^cvelopment of activities centered ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS. In contrast to 
that can be performed by most schools, the all-year school provides an 
ajjriar distribution of milk and the organized program of instruction for an entire 

^ scliool post office, for in- calendar year, making no provision for an 

expanded into compre- extended vacation period for all pupils at the 

earning activities. Tlie success of the s-ame time. Usually the year is dirided into 
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four quarters of twelve weeks each, with 
attendance required in any three of the quar- 
ters. While students may attend all four 
quarters, they may select any one quarter 
as a vacation period. 

The all-year school, in comparison with 
the usual school, provides an opportunity 
for children to engage in worthwhile educa- 
tional activities under the guidance of adults 
during the summer months as well as during 
the other months of the year. This, probably, 
is the outstanding advantage of the all-year 
school, although many other advantages are 
cited by its advocates. 

Although it is claimed that under the all- 
year school plan the cost of education is 
decreased, the reverse is likely to be true 
unless pupils attend only three of the quar- 
ters and their enrollment is spread approxi- 
mately equally over the four quarters, and 
unless teachers are paid the same yearly sal- 
aries for twelve months as they are paid for 
the traditional school year. 

The all-year school enables pupils to short- 
en the period of their education through 
attending all four quarters of the year. The 
value of such acceleration for most children 
is, however, open to serious question. 

Under the all-year school plan children are 
given a greater opportunity to choose when 
they will or will not attend school during the 
year. While this may be relatively unimport- 
ant, at least it offers the children and their 
families more freedom of choice than does 
the practice under the usual plan of required 
attendance. 

In spite of the almost inevitable increase 
in the total cost of education under the all- 
year plan, the benefits to be derived from 
providing an organized program of education 
for^-those children who are not cared for ade- 
quately by other organized agencies and who 
are left to seek their own diversions during 
long periods of time during the summer vaca- 
tion period may more than compensate for 
the additional expenditure necessary. 

Although the idea of the all-year school is 
not new, there have been relatively feAv 
cities that have operated any part of their 
school system for all pupils on the four 
quarter basis. Tlie five cities referred to 
most frequently in connection -with the all- 
year school are Newark, N. J., Nashville, 
Tenn., Mason City, Iowa, Alliquippa, Pa., 
and Ambridge, Pa. W.V.N. 
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ALPHABET METHOD (READING) 
— See Reading, Methods of Teaching. 

ALTERNATIVE-RESPONSE TEST — 
See Objective Tests and Examinations. 

AMBIVALENCE. Coexistence in an 
individual of tivo opposite or contradictory 
emotions, feelings, or ideas. The existence 
in a child of love and hate for a parent or 
teacher exemplifies emotional ambivalence. 
There is considerable disagreement among 
members of various schools of psychology 
as to the origin of the hate aspects of ambi- 
valence. Freud originally thought of . it as 
innate and instinctive. Most modern authori- , 
ties believe that hate develops out of the ■ _ 
frustrations of the love impulses which any 
culture must of necessity show. Thus, the 
child soon learns that the amiable father 
who takes his son on trips is also the stern 
magistrate who punishes misdeeds, and the 
teacher who tells such delightful stories is 
also the one who reprimands children for 
being restless. G.M.A. ■ 

AMENTIA— See Mental Deficiency. 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN COM- 
MITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES— 
See Modern Foreign Language “Study.” 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES — See Councils of Learned. 
AND Professional Societies. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION — See Councils of, Learned and Pro- 
fessional Societies. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS — See Teachers Union.' 

AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS — ^See Scholarships and Fel- 
LovysHips, International. 

AMERICAN INDIAN, EDUCATION 
OF. Various types of schools are available 
for Indian children. These may be classed 
in three categories: (a) schools under the 
direction of the Office of Indian Affairs, in- 
cluding reservation community day schools, 
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reservation vocational high schools, and non- 
reservation vocational boarding schools; (b) 
mission, private, and state schools with which 
the Indian Office makes contracts; (c) public 
schools with which the' Indian Office makes 
contracts either directly, or indirectly through 
the State Department of Education. 

As a whole, Indian education today shows 
the influence of two somewhat opposing 
points of view. One assumes that through 
carefully guarding and expanding basic cul- 
tural patterns, supplemented by the develop- 
ment and expansion of the economic re- 
sources which the group possesses, a greater 
degree of security and ultimate satisfaction 
can he secured. The other point of view is 
based upon the assumption that a minority 
group is ahvays in a hazardous position and 
that as long as it remains as a distinctly 
.separate group there is grave danger that it 
Avill he pressed into an inferior social and 
economic position and held there. It follows 
from this latter position that amalgamation 
with the dominant group is the ultimate and 
desirable goal. 


In certain' places serious effort is being 
made to get students to study and understand 
the^ economic resources — potentialities and 
limitations — of their home reservations. In 
harmony with this emphasis, cultural pat- 
terns and native arts and crafts are studied 
and encouraged. Vocational direction and 
planning are, to some extent, influenced by 
mis content.- Group activities, in conformity 
cultural patterns, are encouraged. 
As an illustration, some Indian bands, utiliz- 
ing their land resources, have established 
large and flourishing catfle herds. Similarly, 
lere are farming associations, arts and crafts 
associations, marketing cooperatives, and even 
tribal welfare organizations. 

■Ill many areas, however, Indians are vridely 
scattered. Hiese are the groups that show 
n greater influence of white cultural atti- 
n es and habits. Tlieir children go to the 
same schools as whites, take the same courses, 
P ay the same games, and frequently marrr’- 
■^•J^white classmates. 

when vierved from this background, it can 
e stated that there is no typical educational 
pa em within the structure of Indian educa- 
on today.^ Representative schools, both pub- 
ic and private, can he found which are fol- 
iving one or the other points of vierv. In- 


deed, even among the Indians themselves 
there is no unanimity of agreement on this 
issue, among either groups or individuals. 
But it also needs to be emphasized that this 
very lack of agreement is in the main whole- 
some. Eventually, a critical analysis of these 
different educational prosesses may have great, 
influence, not only upon Indians 'and their 
place in American society, but upon other 
rninoritv groups and even upon the proced- 
ures and basic theory of educational agencies 
generally. J.G.R. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS, EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK OF. The entry of the 
American Red Cross into ihe field of educa- 
tion dates from 1910. Since then this work 
has proceeded on an expanding scale to meet 
the demand of a public tvhich is increasingly 
aware of the need and value of health and 
Safety education. This work is directed to 
adults and young people. 

Starting initially with a relatively modest 
effort in first aid, the program today includes 
swimming and diving, life saving and water 
Safety, home and farm accident prevention, 
home nursing, nutrition, nurse’s aid training, 
and a number of special courses required for 
membership in the several Red Cross volun- 
teer service corps. 

From the standpoint of numbers, more per- 
sons have completed courses in first aid than 
in all the others combined. In the years since 
1910 the Red Cross has built ,up a system of 
training instructors so that virtually every 
One of tire 3,755 chapter areas is in a position 
to provide instruction. For tliose not having 
qualified teachers, Red Cross representatives 
make periodic visits to serve this purpose. 

There are three first aid courses: basic, ad- 
vanced, and instructor’s training. The basic 
Course consists of a minimum of 20 hours of 
instruction and practice, while the advanced 
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covers 10 hours. The instructor’s training 
course, devoted to developing teaching tech- 
nique, is of 15 hours’ duration and is open 
to selected persons who have satisfactorily 
completed basic and advanced courses. In- 
structors in this course are carefully chosen 
and specially qualified by the First Aid Serv- 
ice at National Headquarters. 

As of June 30, 1942, the Red Cross had 
issued 6,647,738 certificates of all types for 
completion of first aid instruction. Of this 
number 3,610,095 were trained during the 
year ending on the above date. To achieve 
this figure the Red Cross expanded its in- 
structors corps from approximately 30,000 on 
July 1, 1941, to more than 150,000 a year 
later. The majority of these instructors were 
trained by the Red Cross, though many rep- 
resented doctors who volunteered their serv- 
ices. 

Water safety instruction was begun by the 
Red Cross in 1914, and up to June 30, 1942, 
there had been issued 1,230,459 life saving 
certificates, each testifying the holder had 
successfully completed the necessary training 
to enable him to rescue persons in danger of 
drowning and knew how to undertake to re- 
vive those apparently drowned. Courses in 
swimming were added to this program in 
1930. and by June 30, 1942, 1, 674,767 per- 
sons had qualified as swimmers. Selection of 
water safety instructors is on a similar^ basis 
as in the First Aid Service. 

Each year the Red Cross sponsors a series 
of national aquatic schools, held in readily 
accessible centers throughout the country. 
These provide advanced courses in all aquatic 
subjects, in first aid, and in accident preven- 
tion. Open to everyone qualified for advanced 
work, these schools are frequented by physi- 
cal education instructors and others who find 
them the best means of keeping abreast of 
developments in their fields and, at the same 
time, maintaining contacts with colleagues in 
other parts of the country. 

In teaching accident prevention the primary 
effort is directed toward evoking mental alert- 
ness toward the factors causing accidents, and 
outlining necessary steps for their prevention. 
Courses in accident prevention are of 9 and 
12 hours’ duration, the longer one covering 
farm accidents in addition to those occurring 
in the home. Certificates for completion are 
awarded. The instructor’s training course is 


of 15 hours’ duration. 

In the larger sense, first aid, swimming and 
water safety courses are accident prevention 
courses, for attention of the classroom is ever 
directed to methods of avoiding all types of 
mishaps. When first aid classes are held for 
specific groujps, such as steel workers, trans- 
portation employees, and others, emphasis is 
placed upon accidents commonly associated 
with tlie industry involved and means of pre- 
vention stressed. 

The Red Cross inaugurated home nursing 
instruction in 1914. By June 30, 1942, 1,- 
551,94-3 persons had successfully completed 
this course. It covers a minimum of 24 hours 
and is taught by registered nurses selected by 
the Red Cross Nursing Service. The course 
is divided into four principal parts. One 
covers such subjects as protection aaainst dis- 
ease, selection of food, and healthful home 
environment. Another concerns community 
health and sanitation. The care of mother 
and baby and of infants through their first 
year forms the third unit. The fourth teaches 
what to do when sickness invades the home. 
Tlie increasing shortage of medical facilities 
during the war added vital importance to this 
course, and during the year following Pearl 
Harbor, monthly enrollment of students aver- 
aged just under 100,000. To provide home 
nursing classes in rural areas where regis- 
tered nurses may be few, the Red Cross uses 
itinerant instructors who visit centrally lo- 
cated communities and over a period of six 
or eight weeks conduct classes in surrounding 
toivns. 

The Red Cross Nutrition Service was in- 
augurated in the early twenties when little at- 
tention was paid to this subject. Today, with 
its background of experience and training, 
this service is proving of tremendous impor- 
tance. With food rationing limiting diets and 
■with the need of good nutrition never more 
pronounced, housewives the country over are 
learning proper means of feeding their fam- 
ilies to maintain health, strength, and mental 
alertness so they can give their utmost to their 
work. Nutrition is taught by home economics 
instructors and others possessing the neces- 
sary training, most of whom volunteer their 
services. 

Classes in these subjects are open to all 
persons, and instruction is offered by a ma- 
j ority of Red Cross chapters. Although many 
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chapters directly sponsor classes for young 
people, arrangements have been made in 
many areas Mvhereby they are offered an 
schools, either as a regular part of school 
work or as extracurricular activities. 

Instruction for prospective members of the 
various Red Cross Volunteer Special Services 
is on a different basis than the foregoing. 
First of all, members of Volunteer Special 
Services are required to devote periods of 
time to Red Cross service, and for drat reason 
many persons are not interested in the work. 
In the Volunteer Nurse’s Aide Corps mem- 
bers agree to serve 150 hours annually for 
five years following training, which covers 80 
hours. Instructors are doctors and nurses, 
and 35 hours is classroom work, while 45 
hours of the training is given on the wards of 
cooperating hospital under supervision of reg- 
istered nurses. Upon completing their course 
nurse’s aides, in a sense, become a second pair 
of hands and an auxiliary mind to the nurse, 
enabling her to devote herself to duties re- 
quiring full professional experience and train- 
ing. 

To qualify for the Red Cross Canteen 
Corps, members must complete courses in 
nutrition and canteen administration. This 
latter takes up problems of mass feeding, 
aamtalion and cleanliness, portable canteens, 
and other related subjects. Other Red Cross 
\olunteer Special Services, including the 
^taff Assistance Corps, Motor Corps, Pro- 
duction Corps, Hospital and Recreation 
borps, and Dietician’s Aide Corps, have de- 
'doped special comrses of instruction for 
their prospective members. 

In its public education work the Red Cross 
tound it expedient to jprepare its own text- 
books. The first aid textbook was prepared 
w cooperation with a committee of doctors, 
swimming and diving and the life saving 
0 ^ 00 ^ were prepared in cooperation with 
j ^ prominent swimming coaches, and 
c Rod Cross home nursing textbook with 
^ommittee composed of doctors and nurses, 
ine same care was taken with the publication, 
nod and Nutrition,” and in the preparation 
ices the Volunteer Special Serv- 

la addition to providing courses in first aid, 
0 Saving and water safety, home nursing 
nutrition for young people, the Red Cross 
0 es boys and girls of school age through 


the American Junior Red Cross. This organi- 
zation tvas formed in 1917 by proclamation 
of President Woodrow Wilson to give school 
children an opportunity to serve rvith adult 
members of the Red Cross in World War I. 
Its activities then, as now, were designed to 
fit the school curriculum. 

Nearly all of the present-day Junior, Red 
Cross activities may be tied in directly with 
school room work. International and inter- 
sectional correspondence albums, depicting 
home territory environments and cultures; 
the packing of gift boxes for foreign chil- 
dren; service to the blind; and community 
services are frequently incorporated in the so- 
cial studies. Other activities, such as produc- 
tion for the armed forces, war relief produc- 
tion, first aid and water safety training, and 
accident prevention are adaptable to numer- 
ous classes in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Other activities — canteen, nutrition, staff 
assistance, home nursing and disaster pre- 
paredness — are practiced both in and out of 
school. The process of earning money to buy 
material to construct articles which are then 
used by veterans, members of the armed serv- 
ices, or less fortunate children elsewhere, is 
typical of the broadening opportunities of- 
fered members of the American Junior Red 
Cross. 

The program is based on the educational 
philosophy of “learning by doing.” With 
that end in view national and local Junior 
Red Cross projects have educational features 
which, though sometimes indirect, serve their 
purpose admirably. R.M.H. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION. 
The American Youth Commission ivas or- 
ganized in September, 1935, by the American 
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Council on Education to study problems rela- 
tive to the care and education of American 
youth from twelve to twenty-five years of 
age. 

The need for the commission arose from 
the economic and social conditions of Amer- 
ican youth, which were accentuated by the 
depression. Many thousands of youth were 
roaming the country, destitute and imable 
to find employment. Other thousands were 
crowding Ae high schools of the country, 
rapidly expanding school enrollments at a 
time when school budgets were being reduced 
drastically. In an effort to provide the basic 
planning necessary to meet this situation, the 
American Youth Commission was created 
and was delegated specifically to: 

(a) consider all the needs of American 
youth and appraise the facilities and re- 
sources for serving these needs; 

(b) recommend procedures and programs 
which seemed to be most effective in solving 
the problems of youth; 

(c) popularize and promote desirable plans 
of action through conferences, . publications, 
and demonstrations. 

The commission has been primarily con- 
cerned with the educational adjustments of 
youth to the changing social conditions and 
has been vitally concerned also with matters 
of health, recreation, crime, vocational ad- 
justments, and other problems closely re- 
lated to the educational problem. 

It has attacked the problems by assembling 
the research of others on the problems of 
youth, by organizing conferences to which 
experts on the various phases of the youth 
problem were invited, and by carrying on 
extensive field investigations by its own staff. 
Among the first of these investigations was 
the Maryland Youth Survey, the report of 
which was published in 1938 under the title. 
Youth Tell Their Story. This report revealed 
that the number of unemployed youth during 
the depression was probably as large as 
4,000,000, a fact later confirmed by the 1937 
federal census of unemployment. The find- 
ings of the Maryland Youth Survey resulted 
in a cooperative project, organized in 1938 
in four cities and four rural counties, to test 
community programs of occupational adjust- 
ment for youth. 

Other major studies by the commission 
include a survey of youth in the cities of 


Muncie, Indiana, and Dallas, Texas; a study 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
also embraced observation of NYA residen- 
tial projects and work camps being conducted 
under private auspices; and a study conduct- 
ed in several centers in the South and North 
to determine the effect of class and caste 
restrictions upon the developing personality 
of Negro youth. 

The recommendations of the commission 
frequently have been implemented by the 
publication of bulletins and reports, radio 
broadcasts, conferences, and other techniques. 

C.S. 
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AMERICANIZATION. The history of 
Americanization has moved from a haphaz- 
ard, and even negative, program of education 
to one that today is fhe subject for careful 
scientific and professional thought; from a 
frame of reference around the foreign-bom 
only, to one that encompasses the native-born 
as well; from the narrow confines of nat- 
uralization to the broad implications of citi' 
zenship. 

In the early days of the Republic, little or 
no thought at all was given to the American- 
ization problem. Such consideration as, was 
sporadically directed to it, referred solely to 
local problems growing out of the increa^ng 
admissions of immigrants to this country. The 
native-born, it was assumed, were thoroughly 
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Americanized through their heritage,^ their 
learnings, their associations, and their life 
pattern. The foreign-born were welcomed as 
an answer to an industrial need and because 
they filled in voids in the labor fields. Their 
impact on our political and social life was 
accentuated only rvhen such movements as the 
Know-Nothing Party bitterly opposed further 
immigration in the 1850’s, or when the Native 
American Party initiated a wave of violence 
, against the Irish Catholics earlier in our his- 
tory. Although immigration restrictionist 
movements flourished throughout these, and 
later years, the influx of immigrants con- 
tinued to increase while concepts of Amer- 
icanization remained dormant. 


As the years passed, opposition to the en- 
trance of immigrants, on the basis of poten- 
tial social and political dangers, grew in in- 
tensity. While industrial, labor and sectional 
groups had initiated these attacks up to the 
90’s, sociologists found the subject worthy of 
keen, relevant and close consideration, and 
gave it growing attention. Studies and re- 
ports were submitted asserting that the South- 
Eastern European immigrants were endanger- 
ing American institutions, and that their 
concentration in our cities handicapped the 
development of any ^homogeneous grorvth in 
Ais country. This sociological approach 
focused attention on the specific problem of 
Americanization. It was, moreover, to be the 
foremnner of a concentrated attack on all 
non-Nordic aliens. In later years, this thesis 
was supplemented by the findings of the Fed- 
eral Immigration Commission, ivhose exten- 
sive report m 1911. stimulated the interest of 
social agencies throughout the country in this 
subject. A very marked schism developed 
among those interested in the problem of 
Americanization — a schism that was to ex- 
press itself in the next quarter century in 
arms of legislative enactments, increased em- 
P lasis on school programs, and a change in 
^®^ction by the alien in the United 

Witli die opening of World War I, the at- 
en ion devoted to Sie Americanization move- 
became more widespread. The loyalties 
demonstrated by aliens in the 
toward their native countries 
and futility of the programs 

tbp if had been indulged in under 

reading of Americanization. The concept 


of hyphenated-Americans was widely at- 
tacked in the press. Agencies at once recog- , 
nized this situation as one demanding atten- 
tion. Classes in Americanization were organ- . 
ized in schools, settlement houses, factories, 
and homes. The Federal Bureau of Education 
and the Naturalization Division of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice prepared a Federal Textbook on Citizen- 
ship Training which was distributed free to 
all accredited schools. Americanization bu- 
reaus, which still operate, were organized by 
statute in many states. Labor groups, fac- 
tories, Y. M. C. A.’s, and churches joined the 
schools in this movement. All sought to 
Americanize quickly file foreign-horn in this 
country. ,Aside from an inept effort on the 
part of the Federal agencies to suggest plans, 
and occasional national and state conferences 
of interested groups, there was no' central di- 
rection or program or guidance. Content, 
method, and approach varied. In general the 
aim was a mastery of elementary English, 
American history and civics, and geography. 
Later some trade subjects were added. 

But as the post-war years rolled on, and the 
depression set in, an anti-alien philosophy, 
based on the numbers of unemployed in this 
country, began to make itself increasingly 
evident. The vast tide of immigrants was 
attacked as one of the primary causes for the 
depression, wdth the consequence that Amer- 
icanization programs became more and more 
unpopular. In addition, financial distress and 
lack of opportunities resulted in a severe drop 
in class registrations. Social scientists, who 
refused to accept quick and superficial judg- 
ments, began a belated analysis of the -Amer- 
icanization movement; their findings led to 
many changes in heretofore accepted philos- 
ophies and objectives. In place of American- 
ization, assimilation began to he stressed; 
soon the emphasis was again transferred to 
the problem of citizenship training of both 
the native-born and the foreign-born. For 
the solution of this problem, responsibility 
was placed on the schools generally and on 
adult education specifically. 

It became evident that the procedures which 
bad been blindly followed since emphasis had 
been placed on Americanization, Avere in part 
commendable and in part open to criticism. 
One of the major fallacies lay in treating 
Americanization as an osmosis-like process; 
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it was held tliat unconsciously a spirit of 
loyalty to, and an understanding of, our insti- 
tutions would seep in. In its later develop- 
ment, this expressed itself in the “Melting- 
Pot” theory, in which it was assumed that all 
alien cultures, philosophies, and mores were 
fused into the American pattern through nat- 
uralization and Americanization. But, at the 
same time, there existed a very coherent cross- 
section in this country whose philosophy on 
the subject was expressed tersely and signifi- 
cantly in the attitude, “We let them in; now 
let them work it out.” 

The first World War crystallized some of 
the weaknesses and fallacies in these theories. 
We realized that stressing the obligation of 
booming a naturalized citizen did not neces- 
sarily make for loyal American citizens; that 
the acquisition of a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion might be treated by the alien as an eco- 
nomic advantage rather than as a patriotic 
fulfilment or as a release from an undesir- 
able classification; that, in , themselves, such 
certificates were no assurance of the addition 
of interested citizens. Accordingly, efforts 
were made to supplement courses in English 
and Citizenship with programs involving par- 
ticipation in the American scene by the for- 
eign-born. The I -Am-an- American Day be- 
came a national function for all new citizens 
in 1938. Attendance at celebrations, trips to 
historical places and to seats of government, 
and public meetings to commemorate their 
advent into citizenship were adopted in vary- 
ing degrees. Yet, uj to this time, progress in 
Americanization was still expressed by a 
numerical index: the number of aliens nat- 
uralized. The question had not yet been an- 
swered: how to inculcate citizenship, through 
living, as a sense of oneness with this country. 

' The solution to this problem was not sim- 
ple. It was — and to some extent, still is — - djf . 

I ficult to assimilate, and establish a feeling of 
loyalty in a people who were being attacked 
and against whom discriminations were being 
practiced. Threats of deportation and of reg- 
istration were renewed from period to period 
both in Congress and by private anti-alien 
groups. Discriminations against the employ- 
ment of aliens by states and municipalities, by 
industry, and by labor unions continued to 
mount. Social distinctions and anti-alien 
prejudices were in evidence in all forms of 
human contact and intercourse. The restric- 


tive laws, beginning with those of 1882, and 
continuing through the Literacy Test Law of 
1917 and the National Origins Act of 1924, 
convinced the alien that he was unwelcome. 
As the result of such attacks and attitudes, 
the movement toward Americanization suf- 
fered. 

However, as an offset to this, there came 
into existence a concurrent program, led by 
sympathetic welfare agencies and churches, 
and by groups within the legislative bodies. 
These groups aimed at developing a sense of 
self-respect and pride in the alien; they spoke 
appreciatively in terms of the alien’s back- 
ground, his contributions, his culture, and his , 
eagerness to become an American. Much was 
made of the 27th Division in World War I 
because of the international character of the 
cross-section of its soldiery; later an “All- 
American Week” was widely celebrated. 
Earnest counter-attacks were directed against 
the forces that sought to undo the basic values 
in Americanization. 

These organizations awoke to the fact that 
the effort to Americanize through the act of 
naturalization was, by itself, of dubious 
value. With mere naturalization as the goal, 
citizenship was looked upon as a matter of 
material value, rather than as a privilege 
founded on loyalty and understanding. Aliens 
were advised to “get their papers” because of 
the benefits they would gain. Stress was laid 
on rights, rather than on obligations and 
duties. In teaching citizenship, too much em- 
phasis was placed on the science of govern- 
ment, and too little stress on the development 
of a spiritual unity with our institutions, our 
backgrounds, and our national life. Not 
enough thought had been given to the thesis 
that if real Americanization was to take place, 
it must come through a feeling rich in Amer- 
ican understanding — one that would^ be in 
harmony with our political philosophies and 
loyal to our objectives. We overlooked the 
fact that nationality is in essence a spiritual 
thing. 

There were those who, like Prof. Fairchild, 
held that “traits of nationality will not com- 
bine, and so, nationalities as a whole cannot 
be mixed”. Americanization was not to ne in- 
terpreted as a sort of religious conversion. 
On the contrary, it called for an evolutiona^, 
synthesis of racial, cultural, and economic 
factors. Some assailed the theory of Amer- 
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icanization — and later assimilation — as an 
error in that it assumed that foreign cultures 
could he absorbed or fused; they maintained 
— and this school has had a growing follow- 
ing— that cultural pluralism, in whidi inde- 
pendent cultures exist side by side, and not 
the fusion of cultures, was basic to any real 
program of Americanization. They urged that 
the foreign-bom should not be encouraged to 
forget their background but rather tliat they 
be urged to incorporate its best features into 
the American pattern. 

Out of these efforts to arrive at a sound 
program of Americanization has come a new 
concept. Social scientists and educators rec- 
ognize the need for a new directional force in 
this movement. It has become obvious that a 
single emphasis, in Americanization, is a 
limited and inadequate approach. It has been 
recognized that mere bi^ in this country 
may automatically confer citizenship on a 
person, but that it does not necessarily indoc- 
trinate him for sound American citizenship. 

As a result, adult education has today taken 
up the cudgels for Americanization through 
its program of citizenship training for all. 
The schools, the private and public agencies, 
the army and the navy are evolving lessons 
for the classroom and over the air, designed 
to Americanize Americans. What began, just 
before the turn of the century, as a avcII- 
meant but haphazard drive toward the Amer- 
icanization of the foreign-born, has developed 
®uriched and purposeful program for 
me citizenship training of young and old, 
that Ms sought to attain, through understand- 
mg and intelligent acceptance, a faith in our 
democracy making for political and social 
homogeneity. (See Adult Education; Citi- 
zenship, Education for.) H.F. 
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See Objective 


ANALYTIC METHOD. Analysis is a 
general term referring to a number of meth- 
ods of investigation which have the common 
characteristic of systematically considering 
some type of data in detail. Most commonly 
it means separation of an ohject into its 
parts and consideration of their relations to 
one another and to the whole. 

In reading instruction, those metliods of 
teaching beginners ivhich start Avith compara- 
tively large units and work doAvn to smaller 
units are called analytic metliods; they in- 
clude the story method, tho sentence method, 
and the ivord metliod. The alphabet method 
and phonic and phonetic methods, which 
start with parts and build up to the whole, 
are in contrast called synthetic metliods. 
(Sec Reading, Methods of Teaching.) 

In educational research, an analytic meth- 
od is one which breaks a large problem doivn 
into a number of specific issues which are 
more amenable to carefully controlled inves- 
tigation. The classification, tabulation, and 
statistical manipulation of data so as to dis- 
cover important facts and relationships is 
anotlicr type of research activity for which 
the term analysis is used. (Sec RESEARCH, 
Educational.) A.J.H. 

ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY— See Psy- 
CHOLOcy, Schools of 

ANATOMICAL AGE — See Growth and 
Maturation. 

ANECDOTAL BEHAVIOR JOURNAL. 
The Anecdotal Behavior Journal is that part 
of the pupil’s total cumulative record, some- 
times called Behavior Journal, which is made 
up of the chronological recording of signif- 
icant items ,of conducts, episodes in the life 
of the pupil, word pictures of the child in 
action, or any narrative of events in which the 
pupil takes such a part as to reveal some- 
tliing which may be significant about his per- 
sonality 

Anecdotal records may he of three kinds: 
(1) simple narratives of the child’s actual 
behavior responses or events in which he takes 
a significant part; e.g., Nov. 16. George took 
charge of assembly today with poise. (2) 
record of the observation with an interpreta- 
tion; e.g., Dec. 4. George did part of a motor 
experiment today in which the instructions 
specifically stated that the instructor must be 
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present. George sought the cad of a student 
instead.. When things went wrong he pulled 
the switch promptly and avoided trouble. In- 
terpretation: It should be noted that he had 
the presence of mind to save the situation. He 
goes ahead by himself too much without re- 
gard to instructions. (3) the anecdote accom- 
panied by recommendations either to the stu- 
dent or some supervising officer; e.g., March 
12. When called on today Betty acquitted 
herself very well but I do not recall that she 
ever ^volunteered in my class. , She seems 
friendly and responsive when approached. I 
know she has unusual native ability cmd I do 
not understand why she does not do more and 
better work. Recommendation: I recommend 
that she be interviewed by the supervisor. 

Anecdotes carefully recorded over a period 
of time, Avith entries made by different per- 
sons observing the pupil, give an objective 
picture of the personality of the child in ac- 
tion. They should he of special use to the 
teacher, guidance officer, or other school of- 
ficials, hut should he kept as confidential ma- 
terial. 

The general purposes served by anecdotal 
records are; (1) as data needed for increased 
faculty understanding and diagnostic material 
for the study of the total personality; (2) as 
data needed for counselling; (3) as data for 
increased understanding of the pupil outside 
of school; (4) as material for curriculum de- 
sign and control; (5) as evidence for evaluat- 
ing the success of a program for an individual 
child; (6) as qualitative data to supplement 
quantitative; (7) as illustrative material for 
textbooks and other documents essential to 
professional progress; and (8) as an indica- 
tion of the philosophy of the school using 
them, e.g., helping pupils develop a func- 
tioning personality' pattern. 

Though many educators and psychologists 
agree that the anecdotal behavior journal is a 
useful' means of assembling personal data 
concerning various students — data that may 
be of great value in guidance work — many 
objections have been raised to the use of the 
anecdotal behavior journal. First, since it is 
the teacher who usually determines which 
incidents merit recording, the impression 
created by a reading of tlie anecdotal record 
may reflect the teacher’s opinion of the stu- 
dent as much as it does the student’s behavior 
patterns. Thus, the teacher who regards a 


particular student as uncooperative may re- 
cord every instance of his failure to cooperate 
even though the teacher may overlook similar 
instances in which other students are at fault. 
Despite the apparent emphasis on factual 
accuracy, the anecdotal behavior record may 
be no more objective than is the traditional 
rating in conduct or behavior which is rec- 
orded at the end of the term. Second, the 
value of the anecdotal behavior record varies 
with the significance of the incidents that are 
recorded. If the teacher has little insight into 
child psychology or only an inadequate un- 
derstanding of the use for which the material 
is intended, the anecdotal behavior journal 
may be nothing more than a bulky collection 
of petty and irrelevant incidents. Third, when 
classes are large, the labor and time con- 
sumed in the teacher’s writing of the incidents 
may lead either to unwarranted inroads on 
the teacher’s time "tvith the consequent neglect 
of other activities that may be more valuable, 
or to the attitude that the recording of these 
' incidents is a chore to be performed as quick- 
ly as possible. These objections indicate that 
the introduction of anecdotal behavior jour- 
nals is likely to be of little value unless the 
teachers who are to assemble this information 
are convinced of the need and understand the 
purposes to be served. 

Since the anecdotal behavior records are 
qualitative in nature, the user must depend 
on his own knowledge of psychology and 
psychiatry to interpret them. A manual of 
directions has been prepared to assist schools 
in introducing anecdotal records into their 
personnel practices. (See Character Edu- 
cation; Guidance; Mental Hygiene; Per- 
sonality.) M.S.Q. 
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ANNOYERS AND SATISFIERS. 
Thorndike iq.v.) defines annoyers and satis- 
fiers as after-effects of a response. They are 
rewards, punishments, failures, successes, 
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pleasantnesses, and unpleasantnesses to tlie 
learner in terras of his wants, interests, and 
attitudes. Whether they occur fortuitously, 
the learner having no expectation of receiving 
them when making his response, or whether 
they are the expectation for which the animal 
or person is striving, seems to matter little, 
according to Thorndike. In either case there 
will he a tendency to repeat the action which 
has brought the satisfier. The eflfect of 
annoyers is very much weaker than that of 
satisfiers; success and reivard are much more 
potent dian punishment and failure. In some 
instances, an annoyer may even strengthen, 
rather than iveaken the connection to which it 
is applied. Though Thorndike connects annoy- 
ingness and satisfyingness with wants and 
interests, the interest need not be in the learn- 
ing which is undertaken. Annoyers and satis- 
fiers act almost equally well, according to 
Thorndike, whether they arise intrinsically 
from the activity, or whether they are added 
as extrinsic motivations. Practically all of 
Thorndike’s work with human beings dealt 
wnth tlie memorization of facts, poetry, and 
false statements, which may he the reason for 
his conclusion regarding extrinsic and in- 
trinsic satisfaction. Moreover, where intrinsic 
satisfyingness was clearly greater with one 
kind of material tlian with another, that ma- 
terial was learned more easily by Thorndike’s 
suHjects. 

Thorndike’s later work on satisfiers and 
annoyers modified his famous “law of effect” 
sufficiently so that it became much more ac- 
ceptable to some who had radically criticized 
It. It became clear that “effect” was not 
meant to be synonymous with “affect” or 
hedonistic tone, and that though the descrip- 
tion of the learning act was oriented in 
terms of after-effects rather than in terms of 
purpose and goal, want and purpose were, 
nevertheless, considered basic to the process, 
(oee Learning.) - B.B.F. 
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annual promotion— See Promo- 
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annual, STUDENTS’— See PuBUCA- 


TioNS, School, 

ANNUITIES, TEACHERS’— See Teach- 
ers’ Annuities. 

ANTIOCH PLAN. “The Antioch Plan” 
of education — the cooperative ivork-and-study 
plan whereby students alternate periods of 
study on campus W’ith periods of regular work 
for pay in industries and professions off cam- 
pus — w’as started at the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1905 for its engineering students. In 
1920, President Arthur E. Morgan applied 
the plan to all students in all departments at 
Antioch, thereby for the first time using the 
plan for liberal arts as well as technical 
students. Since 1920 the plan has been adopt- 
ed in many American colleges and in some 
foreign countries, notably Russia. 

In the plan, two students of comparable 
maturity and ability hold one job, alter- 
nating between college study and the job at 
regular intervals. At Antioch tlie shift takes 
place at quarter intervals of 12 weeks. Some 
300 employers in some 22 states cooperate 
annually ivith the college in providing edu- 
cational and work opportunities for the 
students. In some cooperative colleges, the 
plan is used primarily to give self-support 
to tlie students. At Antioch and others, that 
purpose is only incidental. The latter col- 
leges seek to give a ivell-rounded' and a more 
realistic education through a combination of 
a general education program and job place- 
ment. 

Possible disadvantages of the plan include 
interrupted study periods, the strain upon 
students who are not superior both mentally 
and physically, and the waste of time for 
students ivho already have a realistic under- 
standing of tlie workaday ivorld and an ad- 
justment to it. The advantages of the plan 
are apparent: the broadened horizons and 
personal development from the interplay of 
general education ivith work in a variety 
of environments; the close association with 
many students working periodically in many 
different occupations; vocational education 
of the most practical sort; experience while 
still in college ivhich facilitates adjustment 
to one’s life work after leaving college; and 
tlie elimination of many adolescent frills 
from campus life. W.B.A. and M.G.F. 

ANTONYM TEST — See Objective 
Tests and Examinations, ■ 
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APPERCEPTION. The term appercep- 
tion, less used now than formerly, usually 
refers to the relating of what is being pre- 
sented to the senses with what has previously 
been experienced — the understanding of the 
new in terms of the old. Leibnitz used 
perception to denote the passive reception of 
sensory data (equivalent to modern sensation) 
and apperception to denote the understanding 
of what is sensed in terms of its causes and 
relations, much as the term “perception” is 
now used. Kant, in his use of apperception, 
stressed the. characteristics imposed upon 
sense data by the nature of the mind itself. 
Herbart, emphasizing the assimilation of 
sense data to ideas already present in the 
mind, used the term apperceptive mass to 
denote ideas already in the mind to which the 
new material is assimilated. 

The principle of apperception in educa- 
tional method, as formulated and developed 
by Herbart, is based upon the psychological 
law that the nature of the learning response 
depends upon the past experience and present 
frame of mind of the learner as well as upon 
the nature of the stimulation. As a principle 
of procedure for the teacher, this means that 
stimuli must be presented that are adapted to 
the experience and mental set of the pupils, 
or else the pupils must he given the experi- 
ence and put in the right frame of mind be- 
fore the stimuli are presented. In other words, 
learning must proceed .from the known to the 
unknown. ' 

This principle is more often designated 
today as the principle of preparation and 
mental set, or the law of readiness, or the 
principle of reference to experience. Although 
first formulated psychologically by the Her- 
bartians, the principle was applied by the 
great teachers of earlier times, particularly by 
Jesus who used it most effectively in His 
parables. (See Herbart.) E.H.W. 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS— See Ma- 
thematics, Teaching of; Related Infor- 
mation. 

. APPLIED SaENCE— See Related In- 
formation; Science, Teaching’ of. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS— See 

Teachers, Appointment of. 

APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL 
FUNDS — See Finance, School. 
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' APPRECIATION. An appreciation is a 
product of learning which has value in terms 
of feeling. It is the personal value, the worth, 
the satisfaction one gets from experiencing 
the world of things about him. An apprecia- 
tion connotes an emotional, as opposed to a 
purely intellectual, grasp; one may have 
technical knowledge and understanding of a 
phase of his environment and yet have no 
appreciation of it. The essence of apprecia- 
tion is feeling or emotional warmth; it is the 
desire to relive a previous experience or have 
a similar one that is emotionally stimulating. 

Within recent times this phase of education 
has received more and more attention. It is 
realized that much is lost in our schools if 
pupils are engaged solely in storing up in- 
formation and do not learn to appreciate the 
beautiful and artistic in life. Since there is a 
close relationship between appreciation and 
behavior, the development of appreciations 
should influence one’s activities during leisure 
time — ^his selection of literature, his choice of 
radio programs, his preference for musical 
selections, etc. It is difficult to screen out any 
of the emotional learnings that influence con- 
duct — such as interests, attitudes, and ideals — 
but it is safe to maintain that appreciations 
are important in themselves and as part of 
the whole spiritual side of man and his worth 
to society. 

To the person trained in color harmony, 
the colors in the living room must not clash; 
to a trained musician, the sound must produce 
harmony. These elements of harmony in 
music and colors, balance and equilibrium m 
art, rhythm in motion, and symmetry in forms 
and shapes are the aesthetic patterns which 
conform to the highest conceptions of the arts, 
and are probably necessary for appreciation 
to those trained along these lines; apprecia- 
tions which have reached high levels of at- 
tainment cannot drop to lower levels readily 
or at will. 

In developing appreciations the appercep- 
tive basis should receive first consideration. 
The pupil can appreciate only within the 
limits of his experiential background; he 
must include himself in the appreciation be- 
ing developed; his experiences are tied in or 
associated with the development. Thus the 
city child who has had no taste, of country life 
may see little that is appealing in a story 
dealing with the sights and sounds so familiar 
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to a country child. Secondly, understanding 
is necessary. This is the cognitive or know- 
ing element, and it is this insight which comes 
early in appreciation formation. To realize 
how much understanding contributes to the 
growth of appreciation one has only to com- 
pare the reactions of the child who listens to 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracher Suite after hear- 
ing the story with that of another who lis- 
tens without such preparation. Thirdly, asso- 
ciation with the emotions produces the appeal, 
the value, and the satisfaction of the learning 
experience. During an appreciation lesson the 
teacher’s personality, the other pupils, and the 
environmental factors should be conducive to 
growth of the appreciation. No teacher can 
force children to appreciate — he can only 
bring tlie right influences to bear. Fourthly, 
pupils should be given opportunities to be 
active participants in the learning activities 
leading to the inculcation of appreciations. 
Their choices of selections in reading and lit- 
erature should be respected 5 their ideas 
should be solicited; and their efforts praised. 
Development of appreciations is gradual and 
Ae instructor should remember that it grows 
in terms of years, not of class periods. Fifthly, 
measurement of appreciations by traditional 
methods is not recommended as a general 
procedure. Such tests may measure form 
and fact rather than genuine feeling and 
fen’or. A pupil can memorize long lists of 
names of composers and compositions as un- 
. emotionally as he learns the spelling of un- 
related words. It is almost as futile to meas- 
ure musical appreciation by asking pupil to 
identify composers as it would be to measure 
fPP^^lstion of literature by testing his 
ability to spell the w'ords which authors use. 

Evaluation, by means of objective tests, of 
growth in ability to appreciate has generally 
been confined to some kind of written re- 
sponse requiring degrees of discrimination, 
m prose and poetry several selections of vary- 
of worth are included in the test 
and the examinee is required to rate the selec- 
tions in descending order of msthetic value, 
n many instances the poem or prose selec- 
lons deal with the same idea, but the original 
production by the poet or author is changed 
and reworded so as to produce selections of 
Varying degrees of merit. In music the same 
general technique prevails. If the original 
masterpiece is chosen By the child as the 


best, then he shows that he has high apprecia- 
tion; if the most distorted selection is chosen, 
it shows the lowest degree of the ability to . 
appreciate. Another kind of measuring device 
is the questionnaire. A series of questions 
is given, say about literature, by which the 
pupil indicates whether be has read any other 
books similar to the particular one studied; 
or whether be has read at all during his 
leisure time. The assumption underlying the 
use of this type of test is that those who know 
most about books are those who like reading 
best and ivKo appreciate literature most. 

In addition to the so-called formal tests, a 
number of informal ways of determining a 
pupil’s appreciation may be utilized by the 
alert teacher; be may observe the pupil’s at- 
titude toward subjects, the number and kinds 
of books and magazines he reads, his re- 
sponses in class, his choice of radio programs, 
of topics in rvrilten work, of movies, and his 
hobbies and leisure time activities. (See Art 
Education; English, Teaching of; Music 
Appreciation.) F.A.B. 
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APPRENTICE TEACHER. An appren- 
tice teacher is usually regarded as one who 
has completed the formal requirements for 
teaching and who is engaged in his first year 
of actual teaching. Generally, an apprentice 
teacher is regarded as on probation pending 
satisfactory completion of the first year’s ex- 
perience, often under some sort of special 
supervision. Some institutions use the term 
apprentice or cadet to apply to the status of 
student teacher. (See Teacher Education.) 

R.F.B: 

APPRENTICESHIP EDUCATION. 
Many Federal, State, and local leaders in 
vocational education use the terms “appren- 
ticeship training” and “apprenticeship educa- 
tion” interchangeably. The basic feature of 
apprenticeship is teaching a learner “on the 
job,” and supplementing his occupational ex- 
perience and training with “related instruc- 
tion” [q.v.). The latter includes related 
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mathematics, science, drafting, and trade 
theory. At least four hours per week should 
he given to carefully planned related instruc- 
tion. 

The program of apprenticeship education 
should conform to accepted standards and 
should be given in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by representative apprenticeship ad- 
visory committees on which labor and em- 
ployers are represented equally. 

Apprenticeship training should involve the 
cooperation of at least three agencies: the 
schools, labor, and the State employment serv- 
ice. By written agreement between the U. S. 
Office of Education and the U. S. Department 
of Labor, tire U. S. Office of Education is re- 
sponsible for the training, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor for safety, health, hours of 
work, compensation, and other working condi- 
tions. The Emplo 3 rment Service has respon- 
sibility for registering, classifying, and assist- 
ing workers in securing suitable employment. 

It has been estimated that in 1941 the 
United States had 125,000 apprentices for 
skilled crafts, and that it urgently needs 
trvelve times that many. (See Vocational 
Education.) F.T.S. 
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APTITUDE. It is becoming general to 
apply the term aptitude to the degree with 
which the present characteristics of a person 
are symptomatic of his ability to acquire, 
with training, certain specified knowledges 
or skills, rather than to define aptitude as 
some hypothetical innate faculty or power. 
The term implies that if persons who formed 
a random sample of the population began 
training or working at some specified task 
under similar conditions some would be more 
successful than others. It does not imply 
that if two persons are to be compared as to 
the degree of aptitude they possess, the char- 
acteristics chosen for observation must be 
one with regard to which neither has had an 
advantage in training. 

Aptitude tests are similar to intelligence 


i 

tests in that they forecast or predict. Indeed, 
intelligence tests are, of ten called general apti- 
tude tests or mental aptitude tests. Aptitude 
tests as a whole, however, ignore many of the 
theoretical assumptions upon which intelli- 
gence tests are built. Aptitude tests are 
planned in terms of a definite purpose rather 
than in terms of differences among people. 
It is that purpose which determines what shall 
constitute the “test” of the aptitude. If the 
purpose is to determine whether A wiU make 
a good pilot if he is given the army aviation 
training, A is tested in terms of what it is 
thought will be, or more accurately, what has 
proven to be, predictive of aviation success. 
Aptitude tests are given at the time when it is 
necessary to make such a prediction. A per- 
son is not expected to obtain the same score 
on the same aptitude teat throughout his life. 
In most instances the aptitude., testing devices 
generally used almost preclude such a possi- 
bility. 

Various measures for judging aptitudes are 
in use; some formal, some informal. Inter- 
est, initial ability, and incidental learning 
have all been widely used as signs of apti- 
tude. In many schools where it is desmed 
to take individual aptitudes into considera- 
tion, the pupils are provided with a rich 
environment and a wide range of material 
for free periods of study and use as they 
wish. The pupil’s interest as defined by what 
he engages in, and the quality of his per- 
formances in this area are interpreted as 
revealing to observing teachers the aptitudes 
which it would be valuable to increase "ivith 
special training. 

Poor beginning performance has frequently 
been used in high school and college to elim- 
inate from future training in a specific sub- 
ject all those who lack sufficient aptitude for 
success. While very poor beginning perform- 
ance is probably a better indicator of failure 
than excellent beginning performance is oi 
high success, this technique often involves 
much error, particularly if there is too short 
a training period before judgment^ is made. 
Curves of learning vary from individual to 
individual, thus making it difficult on the 
basis of the beginning of the curve to predmt 
the remainder with accuracy. Moreover, the 
cause of the poor start may be a deficiency 
in prerequisite knowledge or skill which can 
be attained by study. His poor beginning 
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means that the student is not ready to under- 
take the training now, rather tlian that lie 
will never sueeeed. Reading aptitude tests 
are usually, though not ahvays, termed read- 
ing readiness tests for this very reason. A 
period of reading readiness training is in- 
serted, where necessary, between the time the 
test is given and tlic time specific reading 
teaching is begun. 

Standardized aptitude tests use devices 
similar to those employed informall}'. The 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test and 
some of the army aptitude tests, for example, 
have picture sections ■which test incidental in- 
formation about mechanics and mechanical 
objects. Other aptitude tests, such as read- 
ing readiness tests, foreign language prog- 
nosis tests, mathematical prognosis tests, 
Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test, the Mac- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, test 
the subject on the various functions involved 
in the undertaking in question. For example, 
being able to choose out of four words the tivo 
that are alike, and being able to select tlic 
correct pronunciation out of four different 
pronunciations given by the examiner for 
the same word are two tests of reading readi- 
ness. Being able, given some vocabulary 
and grammaticar rules of an artificial lan- 
guage, to translate, a passage in that language 
is one test of foreign language prognosis; 
given all the part of simple tools to put them 
together into a working tool is one test of 
mechanical aptitude. 

Some aptitude tests appear to differ little 
from ability or achievement tests. There is, 
however, a fundamental difference between 
tliese trvo types of tests. The achievement 
test measures what the person can do now; 
the aptitude test is not valid unless it predicts 
future success. Aptitude tests are therefore 
empirically validated by means of correlating 
performance on the test "with performance 
after training, or on the job. Unfortunately, 
even many of the widely used aptitude tests 
have only a low validity. Taken together 
with other factors, however, tliey often be- 
come useful instruments for guidance. 

One other fact to be noted is that aptitude 
tests are more valid in predicting how suc- 
cKsful the person will be in acquiring the 
f t provided of course that he under- 
akes the training, than they are in predicting 
vocational success. Too many factors are 


involved in vocational success to allow apti- 
tude tests to be sufficiently predictive. (See 
Guidance; Prediction of Success; Prognos- 
tic Test.) W.D.C. and B.B.F. 
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AROTTECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Architectural education today presents a con- 
fused picture, reflecting the status' of llie archi- 
tectural profession, hut hy 1942 the necessity 
for a creative basis for architecture as opposed 
to an eclectic approach ,was recognized. The 
grounding of students in the “orders” of 
architecture had been generally discarded, but 
tlic question of what to substitute as a basis 
of training had not been answered. The grmv- 
ing importance of the mechanical or operat- 
ing elements of buildings, increased use of 
prefabrication, a growing conviction that 
architecture starts with site and city planning 
— all these increase the knowledge tlie archi- 
tect should master. The divindling practice 
of the small office, the mushroom growth of 
the large factory-like office, the arcliitect work- 
ing as an employee of industry, and the ex- 
tension of governmental agencies which prac- 
tice architecture make it difficult for the 
schools to present a single educational -objec- 
tive. Moreover, the number of states requir- 
ing an examination to obtain a license to 
engage in independent practice may present 
a threat to education, because pointing toward 
these examinations may freeze material and 
methods of teaching. 

There arc three broad types of educational 
methods employed today — the apprentice, 
case, and interne. The apprentice type is the 
oldest, probably coming from the feudal 
guilds. This method worked best when the 
student helped a strong practitioner who used 
few materials and was intimately connected 
with the entire process. The multiplication 
of materials and the complexity of mechani- 
cal parts requiring a' systematic study of sci- 
ences are arguments against tliis type of train- 
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ing. At Frank Lloyd Wright’s Taliesin Fel- 
lowship this system of learning by doing is 
followed, although Wright himself had formal 
engineering training. 

The system of following a strong master 
is still reflected in many schools using the 
case method in which the design staffs are 
headed by outstanding practitioners. There 
is a growing agreement in almost all schools 
that faculty members should engage in prac- • 
tical work. The case method, followed by 
almost all schools, was developed in the ^cole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris and has since been 
successfully adapted to teaching in other 
fields, notably law. Architecture is conceived 
as the synthesis of many factors, and assumed 
problems of varying degrees of reality are in- 
vented for the student to solve. Unfortunately, 
the original problems were built around a 
vocabulary of classical elements and rules of 
proportion which stigmatized the whole pro- 
cedure even though subsequent projets threw 
off these limitations. Today’s problems in all 
schools are based on increasingly realistic 
limitations of site and factual data. Here in 
America the Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
still carries on, although the major number of 
the affiliated schools for which it formerly 
supplied problems to be competitively judged 
have resigned. It is worth noting that lately 
a prejudice against competition in favor of 
cooperative work has grown in the minds of 
' many students, although practicing architects 
agitate for more competitions as a means of 
obtaining commissions. The Beaux Arts In- 
stitute still fulfills a need, issuing a hundred 
programs a year and numbering some of the 
most distinguished American architects on its 
active committee. 

Most schools recommend a broad general 
background in Liberal Arts and Sciences be- 
fore the undertaking of professional study, 
and require one year of their five-year course 
in this type of work. All agree more time is 
desirable. 

In the preliminary stage of creative train- 
> ing may experiments are being tried. Some 
schools stress actual contact with materials: 
ha\ing students lay brick, do carpenter work, 
run testing machines, etc. Some have had 
classes build a small house; others rely on 
exercises in abstract design. All agree that 
there must be a serious attempt to bridge the 
gap between the design on paper and mate- 


rial construction. 

Draughting room practice in design is aug- 
mented by lecture and laboratory courses cov- 
ering graphics, freehand drawing, history, 
mathematics, construction or engineering, pro- 
fessional practice, and theory. At Yale the 
material presented in these service courses is 
scheduled at a time when it will best integrate 
with the subject of the design projects. 

Pratt Institute began an experiment in 
interne teaching in which advanced students 
under the supervision of their instructors un- 
dertake actual commissions of a size or nature 
which ^ould be unprofitable to established 
practitioners. This was meant to bring into 
the school realistic problems and parallel the 
free service offered in medical clinics on the 
theory that, if but a small fraction of Amer- 
ican building is architect-designed, some ef- 
fort should be made to extend this service to 
the community. 

The problem of student guidance between 
graduation and the time he has acquired suf- 
ficient experience to practice has not been 
well solved. Most schools require their stu- 
dents to work for an architect or builder dur- 
ing a part of their holidays; some suggest an 
interim year spent in this manner. • The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects attempted a sys- 
tem of having their members advise young 
men in their post-school years. 

Foreign travel is still a recognized part of 
the thorough training of an architect. ' Many 
schools have fellowships granted for this pur- 
pose. There are also open fellowships for 
general study and travel, among them the 
Paris and Rome Prizes for study in those 
cities and travel in Europe. In recent years 
students have been more influenced by north- 
ern Europe than by Greece and Rome. 

Schools of architecture are generally part 
of a larger institution, less than a tenth being 
independent schools, a quarter being units ot 
fine or applied arts groups, and the remainder 
being units of engineering groups, awarding 
degrees in architecture as well as architec- 
tural engineering. 

More and more schools are presenting ma- 
terial on city and regional planning. The 
future Avill probably see an increased number 
of large-scale planning projects, and at the 
present time there are too few professional 
planners. Two schools are offering courses 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in planning. 
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For the most part there is a wide divergence 
of opinion both as to the subjects to be 
taught and where to place the emphasis in 
this all-important field, which calls for a 
knowledge of law, sympathy for sociology, 
the precision of the engineer, dnd the tact of 
the politician, as well as the design skill of 
the architect- R.M.B. 
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ARCHITECTURE, SCHOOL. Changes 
in school organization resulting from a broad- 
er concept of the educational program have 
been accompanied by other changes in keep- 
ing with the neiVer educational psychology 
and philosophy. Noteworthy among such 
concomitant changes are the changes in archi- 
tecture. The school plant generally reflects 
the attitude of the people toward education. 
The school plant described by Barnard as 
“intended to hinder and not promote, to 
defeat and not to perfect the work which was 
to be carried on” is being replaced by the 
plant designed and equipped especially, for 
me type of work to be done. In other words, 
the school plant is noiv considered a service 
agent subordinate to the general purpose of 
education. This idea is called the functional 
conception of the school plant. The word 
functional is defined as “performing or serv- 
ing a function, as a useful purpose or special 
actwity; designed, developed, considered 
ivith reference to a function or to" function- 
ing.” 

In the development of a functional school 
plant educational planning precedes plan- 
A plant. The school today is con- 
siciMed as an agency to meet the educational 
needs of the pupils and of the community in 
live. School buildings are con- 
ceived of as factors in facilitating the instruc- 
® child and in satisfying other edu- 
ca onal and social needs of the community. 

ccording to this philosophy the nature of 

e school architecture is influenced by the 
n jectives of education, the type of curricu- 


lum, the plan of school organization, the 
number, ages, and educational levels of the 
pupils, the size of classes, the equipment, 
the methods of teaching, and the use of the 
plant for community needs. 

There is a definite tendency to consider 
the school as an institution within a com- 
munity, a kind of community workshop, a 
focal point of community welfare, a place 
where school children are happy and where 
they learn not only the three R’s but also 
abilities, skills, and attitudes in many fields. 
The school is a place where adults as well 
as children go to find help in solving their 
problems, and 'where they participate in com- 
munity life. The school is a place where 
democratic living attains its highest purpose. 
This newer conception of the place of the 
school in the community has influenced the 
planning of school plants as well as the archi- 
tectural designs of school 'buildings. The 
tendency is in the direction of cooperative 
planning in which the school architect, teach- 
ers, pupils, principals, janitors, and patrons, 
as well as the superintendent, participate. 
Every school and community has its oivn 
peculiar problems. The school plant is co- 
operatively planned to provide the best 
possible aid in the solution to educational 
problems. 

The following factors should be considered 
in selecting a school site: the service which 
the school is to render as part of the com- 
munity’s total educational program, the geo- 
graphic center, the population and population 
trends, tlie accessibility to streets or roads, 
the size of the site, the environment, the 
drainage, and the nature of the soil. It should 
be remembered that playgrounds are as im- 
portant a part of the educational plant as the 
buildings and that healthful and rvholesome 
environment is essential. Any site must be 
selected so as to fit properly into the total 
building program of the community. 

There is a tendency away from the “monu- 
mental” conception of school buildings 
toward- simple architectural plans, attractive 
and dignified but not imposing or ornamental. 
Exteriors are simple m line and in orna- 
mentation and depend for their beauty on 
proper massing, proportion, materials, and 
harmony of color. Buildings are being de- 
signed for the particular purpose for which 
they are used, yet they possess flexibility 'and 
adaptability so that they may be adjusted to 
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meet the needs of a dynamic school program. 

In the planning of new school buildings 
there is an increasing emphasis on provisions 
for the safety, health, and comfort of pupils 
and teachers; larger classrooms, good ven- 
tilation, proper lighting, teachers’ rooms, and 
adequate storage space are being provided. 
More attention is being given to housekeep- 
ing problems in selection of construction 
materials, in provision of sink rooms, electric 
outlets, and hot water, and in elimination of 
dust-catchers. 

The architectural design and shape of 
school buildings should fit into the environ- 
ment so as to present a satisfactory appear- 
ance and should at the same time provide 
elasticity to permit expansion without de- 
stroying the beauty and symmetry. Two types 
of plans for exterior outline for school build- 
ings are used, the open and the closed. The 
open plans are usuaEy similar in form to 
letters of the alphabet. Buildings in T, H, 
E, U, I, and Y, or similar shapes are fre- 
quently recommended. The closed plans are 
the solid rectangle, the hollow rectangle, and 
the rectangle with interior courts and audi- 
torium. 

With respect to safety features the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architectects has grouped 
buildings imder five types as foUows: 

Type A — A building constructed entirely 
of fire resistive materials, including its roof, 
windows, doors, floors, and finish. 

Type B — K building of fire resistive con- 
struction in its walls, floors, stairways, and 
ceilings, but with wood finish, wood or com- 
position floor surface, and wood roof con- 
struction over fire resistive ceiling. 

Type C — h. building with masonry walls, 
fire resistive, corridors and stairways, but 
•\vith ordinary construction otherwise, i.e., 
combustible floor, partitions, roofs, and 
finish. 

Type D — A. building with masonry walk, 
but otherAvise ordinary or joist construction 
and wood finish. 

Type E — K frame building constructed 
with wood above foimdation, mth or "with- 
out slate or other semi-fireproof material on 
roof. (See Buildings, School.) 

■L.E.M. and M.F.S. 
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AREAS OF LIVING. In curriculum 
development an area of living* is defined as 
a group of related life activities set up for 
convenience in curricular planning and or- 
ganization. Areas of living are derived from 
an analysis of activities carried on by pupils. 
The broad categories of such an analysis 
become the centers around which learning 
actmties are organized. 

Curriculum workers have turned to soci- 
ologists, anthropologists, economists, and 
other research workers in an effort to find 
those aspects of life that should be taken 
into consideration in organizing and develop- 
ing a curriculum. A number of state and 
city curriculum programs give consideration 
to these studies as a basis for the scope of 
the curriculiun. 

Frederick, following an analysis of thirty- 
eight classifications of human activities, de- 
rived, the following major areas of living: 

(1) Protecting life and health;. (2) Living 
in and improving the home; (3) Conserving 
and improving material conditions; (4) Co- 
operating in social and ci'vdc action; (5) 
Getting a li"ving; (6) Securing an education; 
(7) Expressing religious impukes; (8) En- 
joying and expressing beauty; (9) Engaging 
in recreation. 

Harap recommended the following social 
functions of the curriculum as a bask of 
his studies: 

(1) Li"ving in the home; (2) Citizenship; 
(3) Organized group life; (4) Communica- 
tion; (5) Transportation; (6) Production; 
(7) Consumption; (8) Leisure. 

The Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association based the scope of the curriculum 
on the needs of pupils, as indicated in the 
following areas of living: 

(1) Personal living; (2) Immediate per- 
sonal-social relationships; (3). Social-ci'Vic 
relationships; (4) Economic relationships. 

Analyses such as tliese assist the curriculum 
maker in gaining orientation as to the scope 
of the curriculum. If the curriculum is to 
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meet the needs of young people it must take 
into consideration important social functions. 

The formulation of such categories of 
learning is motivated by an effort to ap- 
ply the findings and theories in organ- 
israic psychology and cultural antliropology. 
Uiose ivho favor the use of areas of learning 
believe that the present subject organization 
does not make it possible to present activi- 
ties and experiences on a functional basis. 
One of the problems faced by such classifi- 
cations is that the categories overlap. On the 
other hand, the studies of areas of living have 
done much to bring about reorientation of 
the curriculum in terms of functional living. 

The use that has been made of “areas of 
living” analyses in curriculum construction 
is more from the point of view of gaining 
orientation to kinds of activities which should 
be set up in the curriculum than in develop- 
ing a new plan for curriculum organization. 
Tlie area-of-living technique has influenced 
the selection and organization of units and 
has given direction to curriculum thinking. 
The questions which the curriculum worker 
asks concerning the use of areas of living 
Me, for example; “Does the division of sub- 
ject matter and activities into areas parallel 
the kinds of experiences which children have, 
or are they based on adult experience?” “Can 
the broad areas be developed into learning 
units?” “Is the area-of-living organization 
ineaningful to children?” “Is it possible, 
through the use of areas of living, to present 
the well-balanced sampling of life activities?” 

In a curriculum organized around areas 
of living, conventional subject matter is in- 
troduced, not in a stated time schedule or 
program, but as it is needed in the study of 
aspects of living, or in the solutioti of a 
problem. 

*1 p^^culum organized on such a plan, 
tne skills and drills” would come, for the 
at the point in which tliese “skills 
, In®” contribute to the solution of a 
problem. On the other hand, such an organ- 
ization Would not preclude a developmental 
or remedial program based on class, group, 
or mdividual needs. Organized subject mat- 
er might also very appropriately play a part 
^ a synthesis follou'ing a study of a series 
related problems. Such a presentation, 
veier, would be for the purpose of orient- 
u ^ I^uowledge, facts, and problems, 

er than for an isolated presentation. The 


general curriculum program organized on 
this basis in no’ way precludes the study of a 
subject such as algebra by those who desire 
to study an organized ^eld. (See Curricu- 
lum.) W.H.B. 
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ARGENTINA, EDUCATION IN. Many 
influences, both foreign and domestic, have 
left their mark on education in Argentina. 
The lasting effect of three centuries of Span- 
ish domination as against but a century and 
a quarter of independent life, for instance, 
may be largely responsible for centralized 
government control and the general lack of 
community initiative in education. On the 
other hand, French liberalism of the seven- 
teenth century and the more recent influence 
of the United States have influenced the struc- 
ture of education, especially on the elementary 
level, and the cultural and social direction of 
educational aims. 

The government of Argentina is a federa- 
tion of states and territories each with the 
right of a good deal of educational autonomy. 
However, the neglect of the majority of states 
to assume these rights, due in part to finan- 
cial inability, has led to greater Federal gov- 
ernment initiative and control. As a result, 
the Federal government has been called upon 
to administer substantial federal aid in school 
funds, construction of buildings, foundation 
of schools, appointment of teachers, and 
establishment of medical and social welfare 
aid. Even though there is hardly a school 
without its association of parents, neighbors, 
and teachers, community interest in schools is 
largely lacking in positive social action. 

The influence of Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento (q.v.) was the driving force behind 
the basic educational law of Argentina (Ley 
de Educacion Comun, No. 1420, June 4, 
1884). This law established the principle of 
free, compulsory, lay- education, ivithout 
prejudice to the teaching of religion in the 
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schools after school hours. This law, in addi- 
tion, earmarked certain resources and in- 
comes for education. However, since Sarmi- 
ento’s time governments have carried out this 
last provision of the law less and less. In 
fact, there has been a tendency for each 
political regime to influence education in its 
own wav, a tendency which sometimes mili- 
tates both against lasting stability and against 
progress based on sound experimentation. 

The three divisions of education — primary, 
secondary, and higher — are administered sep- 
arately. In this respect the system differs 
markedly from that of the United States, in 
which the primary and secondary schools are 
generally directed and administered as a 
unit. 

In all three divisions the country spends 
annually about 330,000,000 pesos, which in 
the year 1942 represented approximately 20 
per cent of public expenditures. 

Elementary Education. By virtue of 
constitutional articles, th.e educational law of 
1884, and subsequent national laws, there 
exists, along general lines, uniformity 
throughout the country in a minimum pro- 
gram of principles of elementary school or- 
ganization, administration, support, etc. Edu- 
cation is compulsory up to the age of 14, co- 
educational only up to the third grade, free 
up to, the ago of 14. Assistance in materials, 
clothing, food, medical and dental service, is 
given to the poor children, generally through 
federally subsidized Sociedades Cooperadores 
(Cooperative Associations) and the Comision 
Nocional de Ayuda Escolar (National Com- 
mission for School Aid) . In 1942 there were 
723 Cooperative Associations whose aid 
reached 139,600 children (in 1938, when 
this work was begun, only 27,759 children 
received aid). The 1942 budget for food and 
clothing alone of the National Commission 
for School Aid was §5,854,000 (national cur- 
rency). 

Even though tlie states and territories en- 
joy educational autonomy, it has been found 
necessary for the Federal Government, with 
permission of the states and territories con- 
cerned, to offer federal aid beyond the stipu- 
lation of the constitution. For instance, in 
1905, the Federal govenment, in order to 
combat extensive illiteracy, w'as authorized to 
establish, direct, and maintain four-grade 
rural schools to teach reading and WTiting. 


By the end of 1941 there were 4,130 such 
schools with 14,119 teachers and 457,951 
students. 

Religious education is permitted in schools 
only before or after school hours, to be 
taught by ministers or other persons au- 
thorized hy the different religions. In general, 
little use is made of this right as it is not con- 
venient for those interested to teach outside 
of school hours.- 

The federal district has pioneered in pre- 
school education; by 1942 it had established 
ten kindergartens with an enrollment of 1,139 
students. 

The elementary school consists of six 
grades which take seven years because of the 
division of the first grade into lower and 
upper grades. In general Argentinian schools 
are smaller than schools in the United States, 
even in urban centers. In the Federal Dis- 
trict (Buenos Aires) for instance,- the average- 
elementary school has 500 students. 

The practice of saving in the schools -vvas 
made compulsory by a national law of 1914. 
One class each week must be devoted to teach- 
ing the concept and advantages of saving. 

Federal control of education is distributed 
among the folio-wing: Consejo Nacional de 
Educacion (National Council of Education) ; 
the Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccion Pub‘ 
lica (Ministry of Justice and Public Instruc- 
tion) ; and, in financial matters, Ministerio 
de Hacienda (Treasury) and the National 
Congress. - 

The agencies exercising local control and 
administration vary considerably in the sev- 
eral states and territories. In some provinces 
there are Consejos Escolares (School Coun- 
cils) elected by the people. In the Federal 
Capital on the other hand the Consejo No- 
cional de Educacion appoints 20 Consejos 
Escolares de Distrito for a period of two 
years. In the ten national territories flic Con- 
sejos Escolares established by law in 1930 
have been done away with in favor of various 
kinds of appointed technical and administra- 
tive officials and commissions. 

For the training of teachers the 
ment of normal schools was begun in 1870 
by action of Sarmiento. In 1942 there were 
90 official normal schools with 25,707 slu-" 
dents. Almost all the teachers in the countrj' 
have teaching diplomas. Even fliough there 
is a high percentage of illiteracy in the coun- 
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The universities fulfill the functions of 
both professional preparation and research, 
and scientific investigation. The faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of the University of 
Buenos Aires has organized an institute of in- 
vestigation •whose publications have made 
notable contributions in the interest of re- 
search and public cultural action. 

Relations with the United States. Cul- 
tural and educational relations with the United 
States have not been as close as the great op- 
portunities for reciprocal gain seem to in- 
dicate. The distance ' (7,000 miles to New 
York) ; cost of traveling; and differences in 
race, religion, and standards of living (the 
American dollar is the equivalent of $4.25 in 
national currency) have all contributed to 
this lack of intercultural exchange. However, 
since the 1930’s, more and more efforts have 
been made to bring the two countries closer 
together. A congressional law created the 
Comision Nacional de Cultura, which, in the 
period 1935-42, sent to the United States for 
further study 56 winners of scholarships, at 
a cost of $8,000 for each one. As for the 
interchange of teachers and students, Argen- 
tina has not yet adhered to the Buenos Aires 
Agreement of 1936, in which the resolution 
was adopted that the coimtries represented 
(Latin American countries and the United 
States) should exchange students among each 
other. Both the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the United States Department of State 
(See Cultural Relations, Division op)' 
and the Argentinian diplomatic service are 
working to facilitate an increase of inter- 
cultural relations between the two countries. 

Pertinent Statistics 


Population (as of 1941) : 

in the 14 provinces . 9,000,000 

in the federal district 2,600,000 

, in the 10 territories 1,000,000 


Total 12,600,000 

Number of students (as of 1941) : 

in elementary schools 2,024,954 

in secondary schools 199,856 

In universities 31,231 


Total 2,256,041 

B.R. 

Itcfercnccs. 


L L. Kandel (ed.). Educational Yearbook, 1942, 
of the International Institute (Teachers (lollcge, 
Columbia University, New York, 1942). 


ARITHMETIC MEAN— See Central 
Tendency. 

ARITHMETIC, TEACHING OF. Aridi- 

metic commonly is understood as the art of 
computation, and the application of this art. 
In the public schools arithmetic is taught, 
ordinarily through the eighth grade, to pro- 
vide competence in performing the funda- 
mental operations with numbers as they are 
required in the life of the community. Fre- 
quently, in the upper grades in particular, 
the concepts and processes of other branches 
of mathematics such as algebra and geometry 
enter into the applications of arithmetic. 
This is true when formulas are used, or when 
the areas and volumes of geometric figures 
and solids are to be calculated. 

In the high school, the courses in which 
the processes of arithmetic, algebra, and ge- 
ometry are used as needed to study the topics 
which make up the course are commonly 
designated as general mathematics. Some 
specialized fields of arithmetic have been pro- 
•vided in the secondary schools to develop 
the special competencies needed for certain 
vocations, as shop arithmetic and commercial 
arithmetic. There is a tendency to recognize 
here, also, that the concepts of algebra and 
geometry are useful, and these special coiuses 
are being referred to increasingly as mathe- 
matics rather than as arithmetic. 

History of Arithmetic in America. 
It is convenient to consider the development 
of curriculum and instruction of arithmeUc 
as falling into three periods. The colonial 
period, up to 1821, has been referred to as 
the “ciphering-book” period, from the fact 
that it was characterized by a mechanical 
copybook method of teachhig. The chief 
function of the teacher was to “set sums, 
state rules, and examine the pupil’s work. 
Arithmetic was taught because of its practiMl 
value in business, and mainly in localities 
where commerce' was important. 

During the period of national expansion 
from 1821 to 1890 arithmetic rose to a plac^ 
of chief importance in the schools as a result 
of several forces, including industrial devel- 
opment, a universal faith in formal ^sci- 
pline, and the ideas of Pestalozzi, as inter- 
preted in the ivritings of Colburn. Teaching 
procedures, designed to pro'vdde motivation 
and secure understanding, received much at* 
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tention. Stress ivas laid upon development 
of general mental capacity. 

In die period since 1890 the methods of 
science have been adapted to the study of 
education and ! psychology. For arithmetic, 
the most important results of the scientific 
study of education have come from the meas- 
urement movement, surveys of social usages 
of aritlimelic, experimental research in the 
classroom, and child psychology and the psy- 
chology of learning. A growing fund of 
information from these sources is stimulating 
the continuing attempt to place the arith- 
metic curriculum and instruction on a scien- 
tific basis. 

Aims of Ai’Illimclic Instruction. Tlie 
basic and dominating aim of arithmetic is to 
equip the pupil widi understanding of the 
nature and use of the number system in affairs 
of daily life, and with ability to use quantita- 
tive procedures effectively in tlie achievement 
of his purposes and those of society. This 
point of view recognizes two aspects of in- 
struction in arithmetic: die mathematical 
aspect, emphasizing the system and the logic 
of mathematical processes; and the social as- 
pect, stressing the importance of number in 
modern society. Each of these aspects has, 
at times, been emphasized to the neglect of 
the other, as, for example, in discussion of 
the relative merits of functional and formal 
mathematics. It\is recognized increasingly 
that both aspects are essential, and that arith- 
metic must be at the same time mathemati- 
cally meaningful and socially significant 

Trends in the Curriculum. Trends in 
the arithmetic curriculum may be seen as 
^'“Its of the shift of attention from for- 
mal discipline to die scientific study of edu- 
cational problems. Of particular importance 
are the trends in content and grade place- 
ment 

The movement toward elimination of obso- 
ete and useless applications and their re- 
P acement by those that are real and im- 
portant has continued from the beginning of 
_ c- century. Problem situations are sought 
m the present experiences of the pupils. In 

c upper grades, particularly, there is a 
growing tendency to organize materials 
around social topics rather than around 
ma icmatical processes. There is a trend 
oward reducing the number of topics in a 
given year, and toward exploring more thor- 


oughly those that are studied. 

In grades seven and eight tlierc is an in- 
creasing tendency to utilize tlie fields of geom- 
etry and algebra in exploring die topics. 
Tlie geometry is tliat of space and form (as 
contrasted with a study of the nature of 
proof), including: (a) the basic concepts and 
terminology, (b) the basic shills and tech- 
niques, such as constructions with ruler and 
compass, and with mechanical drawing in- 
struments, and (c) important geometric facts 
and relationships that can be discovered 
experimentally or from observation. Tlie 
methods of algebra are utilized in expressing 
relationships in formulas, in evaluating for- 
mulas, and in solving very simple equations. 

Tlic grade placement of topics has been 
influenced in an important way by tlic infor- 
mation on growth of intelligence and the rale 
of physical and social maturation of pupils 
that is made available by studies in cliild 
psychology. One result has been to establish 
rather definite limits in the nature of processes 
that can be learned economically from year 
to year. These are based primarily on the 
ability to perform the operation, to under- 
stand the situations to which it is applicable, 
and to deal effectively with tlie principles 
involved in the development of the operation. 
They affect the choice of operations to be 
used, and tlic level of reasoning involved. 

The result is an interesting reversal of a 
general trend lasting over a century and a 
half. A hundred and fifty years ago arithme- 
tic was a college subject. A hundred years 
ago it was specified as a college entrance 
requirement The downward movement con- 
tinued until only vocational aritlimetic was 
taught in the high school, and in some 
schools, immediately after World War I, long 
division was taught in the tliird grade. Im- 
portant social applications of arithmetic — 
investments, taxation, management of family 
income — were studied at an age when their 
importance and implications were not recog- 
nized by the pupil. 

While the resulting reallocation of topics 
leaves the curriculum in a state of flux, it 
is clear tliat there is a general upward re- 
vision, and a reaction against the crowding 
of the entire curriculum in aritlimetic into 
the grades. Courses in general matliematics 
that are largely arithmetic are being made 
available to an increasing proportion of high 
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school pupils, pardy to correct mechanical 
deficiencies and pardy to deal with important 
social topics. 

Theories of Learning as They Affect 
Classroom Procedures. The nature of 
classroom activities is determined largely by 
die teacher’s concept of the learning process. 
The point of view that appears to be most 
influendal at die present regards learning as 
an active, purposeful process, radier than a 
passive, mechanical one. It considers under- 
standing as more important than repetition. 
It considers learning as a developmental 
process, rather dian one of fixed, stereotyped 
responses. It encourages discovery and prob- 
lem solving, as contrasted with an insistence 
on an initially correct response. There is, 
furdiermore, an emphasis on the importance 
of organization, by which learning is facili- 
tated through die recognition of a form or 
plan. The number system provides a basis 
for this organization in the relationships in 
die number system, from •which the mathe- 
matical operations are developed. 

The following instructional procedures, 
based on this point of view as die nature of 
learning, are typical; 

1. Considerable attention is paid to pupil 
interests, in order to discover those that may 
form the basis of significant and important 
uses of number. 

2. ' Since careful research indicates diat 
abstract ideas of number develop out of many 
concrete, meaningful experiences, the use of 
arithmetic in practical situations is increased, 
along with its study as a system of thought, 
in order to develop the pupil’s ability to think 
quantitatively. 

3. The use of out-of-class activities, labora- 
tory situations, reference material, and odier 
departures from a textbook activity, is in- 
creasing. 

4. Tlie fact that learning is not compart- 
mentalized, and that along widi skills and 
information other outcomes may be expected 
in attitudes, interests, and other personality 
traits, have called attention to the mental 
hygiene aspects of arithmetic. Tliis in turn 
demands the use of evaluation procedures 
suitable for appraising growth in areas other 
than computational or informational. 

5. The insistence of Pestalozzi that under- 
standing precede drill is assuming a new 
importance. Recent statements of the desir- 


able characteristics of repetitive practice in- 
clude recognition of the purpose and value 
of the practice by the pupil, provision for 
self-direction and self-evaluation, and reason- 
able demands on attention in laying out 
practice schedules. 

6. Diagnostic procedures are utilized to 
reveal to the pupil the precise nature of his 
weaknesses, and remedial practice and self- 
testing materials are provided to correct the 
computational and problem-solving difficul- 
ties as they are identified. 

7. In so far as it is feasible in tlie class- 
room situation, increasing attention is being 
given to the needs of individual pupils as 
Siey demand individualized procedures and 
content. More effective practices are made 
possible through more adequate information 
not only as to ability to understand and use 
abstract mathematical principles, but also as 
to interests, purposes, attitudes, and otlicr 
personality factors. 

Recent Trends in Research. Research 
studies that are of particular significance 
have been carried out on problems of grade 
placement, tlie social uses of arithmetic, 
aritlimetic jn the activity program, and tlie 
criteria for effective drill. 

It has been noted above that the up’ward 
reallocation of topics in arithmetic has indi- 
cated the need for accurate information as 
to the optimum level for each process and 
each topic. Formally organized research has 
been conducted in considerable detail for 
tliis purpose. The value of reco^izing tlie 
factors that go to make up readiness for a 
process has been established, and the unde- 
sirable effects of mechanical learning prior 
to understanding have been pointed^ out. 
Studies purporting to determine “optimum 
mental age” for each topic or process, ho'»v- 
ever, are valid only when other factors of 
readiness are equivalent — ^for example, ex- 
perience, interest, and social maturity. 

Related to tliis problem also are the studies 
lliat are concerned with the number 
periences of preschool and primary-school 
children. It is clear that children acquire a 
significant amount of number experiences be- 
fore entering school. In many schools, num- 
ber experiences are started in the first grade, 
using normal activities of children for the 
purpose. Some systematization of these ex- 
periences is common in, the second grade. 
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Studies of adult uses of arithmetic played 
an important part in directing curricular 
revisions in arithmetic in the period since 
1910. While providing a fund of informa- 
tion as to the skills and information most 
widely needed by adults, tliese studies are, 
of course, limited by the facts that adults^ 
use only the mathematics they have available, 
that these studies deal with adult needs rather 
than pupil needs, and that curricula must 
take into account mathematical as well as 
social aspects of mathematics. 

The teaching of arithmetic in the activity 
program is an effort to bring pupil needs 
to the foreground in classroom activities. A 
number of studies have been carried on to 
determine the effectiveness of aritlimetic in- 
struction based on units of social experience. 
These studies are indicative of the valuable 
contributions that can be made by a well- 
organized program, provided attention is 
given to both the mathematical and the social 
aspects of the field. 

Research to determine the criteria for 
effective driR has been one of the most popu- 
lar types of research in arithmetic. The 
mportance of many of the studies, however, 
is diminished by the narrowness of the out- 
comes measured, processes included, and 
techniques compared. Newer points of view 
wtlr regard to optimal circumstances for 
effective learning have led to increased em- 
phasis on the purpose of the learner, a factor 
commonly omitted from earlier research 
studies. Moreover, recent studies have shown 
an advantage for the discovery of relation- 
ships’ within the number system, as compared 
with study of the number combinations by 
repetitive drill. This opens up the whole 
question as to which areas are suitable for 
drill procedures, and which can be more 
economically studied by methods other than 
specific repetition of each part. 

Evaluation of Outcomes. The advent 
of the measurement movement, which had 
many of its beginnings in measuring compu- 
tational skills, focused attention upon the 
mechanical aspects of arithmetic. The influ- 
ence on both curriculum and instruction had 
many unfortunate features which the present 
point of view in evaluation (q.u.) aims to 
avoid. Comprehensive evaluation requires, 

rst, an adequate statement of outcomes de- 
sired from arithmetic instruction. From 


these, the most crucial are selected for evalu- 
tion. Second, evidence is collected to deter- 
mine the degree to which these outcomes are 
being achieved. For this purpose, there are 
some standard tests available for certain 
outcomes. Well-prepared informal tests are 
more commonly available. In addition, for 
most outcomes, evidence is needed from ob- 
servation of pupils while they are engaged in 
their classwork and informal out-of-school 
activities, supplemented by reports from pu- 
pils and parents. (See Business Arithmetic; 
Mathematics, Teaching of.) L.B.K. 
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— ^See Military Education. 

. ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. A ces- 
sation of groivth in any one area at some 
time during development before completion 
or maturity has been reached. The stoppage 
will result in physical deformity ^vhen occur- 
ring during fetal growth and accounts for 
such structural abnormalities as harelip and 
cleft palate. Arrested mental development 
may be caused by certain diseases such as 
encephalitis when these occur in early child- 
hood. It should be distinguished from men- 
tal deficiency (q.v.), which is slowness of 
groTvth rather than stoppage of growth. 

B.B.F. 

ART EDUCATION. Art education aims 
to meet the needs for art appreciation and 
art production in the unified elementary 
school, the exploratory junior high school, 
the differentiated senior high school, the pro- 
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fessional art school, the teachers college, the 
college of liberal arts, and the university. 
Through ministering to human needs, art 
aims to further democratic living, thus con- 
tributing to the realization of the general ob- 
jectives of education and promoting art as a 
way of life rather than art-as a cult. 

Art is gradually achieving a place in edu- 
cation commensurate with that which it fills 
in life, largely because of the initiative and 
leadership of a few progressive school ad- 
ministrators whose philosophy of education 
is broad and liberal enough to include in their 
organizations those phases of art that con- 
tribute most to individual and social esthetic 
gro^\1:h, as well as those contributing mainly 
to mental and physical development. 

The contribution made by the elementary 
schools to the total art education program is 
of paramount importance, since it is here that 
the educational production and appreciation 
of art have their beginnings, here that the 
greatest number of individuals are affected. 
Unfortunately, art is often taught in the ele- 
mentary school by a classroom teacher with 
little or no training in art. Where the ele- 
mentary schools are -organized on a platoon 
basis, there is, if the school is large enough, 
a special art teacher. In smaller platoon 
schools, the teacher’s schedule includes a com- 
bination of allied subjects. The improvement 
in art education that comes from having spe- 
cially trained art teachers in the elementary 
schools is obvious. 

Art instruction in the junior high schools, 
carried on by a trained art teacher, is explora- 
tion and guidance, with emphasis on art ap- 
preciation. In the senior Jiigh schools, where 
art is usually an elective subject, special train- 
ing is provided for those pupils who can 
profit most from the instruction given. When 
art is offered in the secondary schools as a 
major subject in a special curriculum, the 
subject is intended to represent in a general 
way the entire art field. In the art curriculum 
offered in some large senior high schools, 
provision is made for considerable specializa- 
tion in- a single art field. This curriculum, a 
four-year sequence of studies with art as the 
subject of major interest, is planned for boys 
and girls whose ultimate objective is such an 
' occupation as painter, sculptor, architect, 
illustrator, occupational therapist, art teacher. 

The typical special art curriculum presents 


a balanced offering of art experiences. The 
art courses included are General Art, Paint- 
ing, Commercial Art, Sculpture, Industrial 
Art, Theater Art, and Architecture. Although 
the art subjects must be taken by all who 
enroll, the students are allowed, in so far as 
possible, to elect those academic and related 
subjects that will help them gain admittance 
to the institutions of higher education they 
hope to attend. Interested and able students 
who desire to make art their life work are 
encouraged to follow the art curriculum. The 
art curriculum graduate is eligible for both 
college and art school. 

The liberal arts college furthei familiarizes 
its students with the art heritage of the race 
in its relation to the present, enabling them 
to utilize the aesthetic resources the environ- 
ment affords. Some liberal arts colleges offer 
studio or activities courses. Most special art 
schools make some provision for training 
art teachers. 

Little formal instruction in art should be 
found necessary at any level of the child’s 
progress through school, although there is an 
appropriate place for the teacher’s skillful 
guidance, given always at a time in the pupil’s 
development when Ae help is needed. To 
facilitate the learning process, experience in 
school is often divided into parts convenient 
for assimilation by the pupils. Such a part is 
generally referred to as a “unit of experi- 
ence,” although “unit of teaching” and “unit 
of work” are terms also used to refer to the 
same idea. The teaching unit in art embraces 
experiences with information and experiences 
wdth activity, the information being both gen- 
eral and technical in order to assure a broad 
cultural background. The activity included is 
both directed and creative to assure consistent 
pupil growth in the manipulative phase of 
the subject. j 

The following sequential steps are distin- 
guishable in well-planned units of experience 
in art: (1) orientation, (2) desi^, (3) form- 
ing products, and (4) appreciation. Or^nta- 
tion signifies finding one’s bearings and get- 
ting set for the work anticipated. 'Design, 
implies conceiving and planning, regardiMS 
■ of whether or not a drawing or model is^ to be 
made in advance of the actual construction o 
a product. Design includes decoration. FoTin- 
ing products involves the transformation o 
materials into art form, thus accomplishing 
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the purposes of design. Appreciation involves 
judgment of the educational results, as well 
as evaluation of the art products made hy the 
members of the class. 


In all Ms work, the pupil should he allowed 
to choose the materials that seem to him best 
fitted to embody his oivn ideas. If teaching 
has been effective, there is little danger that 
the pupil himself will not possess aesthetic 
judgment sufficient to meet his art needs at 
any stage of his growth. 

Art appreciation refers to the entire process 
of responding aesthetically to art. Implying 
sensitive awareness to aesthetic values as well 
as ability to evaluate art products, art appre- 
ciation is both emotional and intellectual. 
Quality in n’orlcs of art is determined largely 
by the design that enters into their formation, 
as well as by the materials used and the 
technical processes involved. People differ in 
their opinion of what is appropriate in design, 
materials, and processes, and this difference 
of opinion gives rise to taste. Assuming that 
one’s taste may be improved, art education 
aims to develop art appreciation in boys and 
girls by providing experiences that make pos- 
sible the exercise of discriminative judgment. 
These experiences need not be isolated art ex- 
periences but may be closely associated with 
other school and life activities. 


Although it may, and often does, result 
from creative experience, art appreciation is 
not merely for the child wth unusual creative 
ability, but should be nurtured in all; good 
taste and the preservation of acceptable ideals 
of beauty are matters of not only individual 
but also community concern. Appreciation 
^not be taught but must be cultivated 
through continuing contact with an art en- 
vironment. To appreciate an art fully the 
child should he acquainted with it both emo- 
tionally and intellectually and should be 
brought to understand its significance in civil- 
ization. He should be made acquainted with 
Its evolution (history) and with its masters. 
He should be enabled to interpret its products 
by means of sense perception ; to differentiate 
between qualities — distinguishing between 
fnd finer grades and making defensi- 
le choices; ultimately to employ this power 
in the selection of products, in their use, and 
combination and arrangement, 
the need for adequate direction of art edu- 
cation is urgent, particularly in the elemen- 


tary schools ivhere teacher preparation in art 
is generally in inverse ratio to the demand 
for art. In any commimity, large or small, art 
education is a cooperative enterprise in which 
the supervisor, the principal, and the teacher 
should share. It is important that all these 
educators should have an adequate concep- 
tion of art as a curriculum area, and of the 
school procedures applying to art; that all 
should recognize the validity of the claim of 
art to adequate time and emphasis in the 
weekly and daily schedules; and that all 
should realize that art supervnsion, whether 
employed by an art director or supervisor or 
by a school principal, must concern itself 
witli all these tilings. 

In the small community a single individual 
may have to teach art and, in addition, do 
such supervision as time will permit. In the 
large community, responsibility for admin- 
istering art education is centered in a director 
or a supervisor working under the superin- 
tendent of schools and his assistants. There 
is, of course, a wide variety of possibilities 
between these two extremes. 

The criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
the art education program in a particular edu- 
cational organization include the following; 
interest of the head of the institution in pro- 
moting art, adequacy of the philosophy under- 
lying the art program, provision for special 
needs, integration of art and other curriculum 
area, diversity of integration or the number 
of curriculum areas involved, educational 
value of the activities undertaken by the 
pupils, character and quantity of information 
experience provided, variety and educational 
possibilities of the mediums used, balance be- 
tween two- and three-dimensional art products, 
evaluation of pupils’ work, adequacy of 
rooms and equipment, and maintenance of 
rooms and equipment. (See Art School.) 

LX.W. 
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ART METAL WORK. Professional 
artists would normally restrict the word “art” 
to production of superior quality and of orig- 
inal design. Although much of the art metal 
work done in the schools is not of original 
design, the emphasis in the better schools is 
in the direction of fostering original design. 

The instruction centers about metal work 
that has lesthetic as well as utilitarian value. 
Most instruction in art metal work, as given 
by secondary schools, is general or cultural in 
aim. In some schools it is administered by 
the industrial arts or by the practical 
arts department. In other schools it is 
administered . as a phase of art education. 
In others, the instruction is definitely vo- 
cational and meets the requirements of the 
State Plan for Vocational Education. Such 
metals as copper, brass, aluminum, pewter, 
stainless steel, and silver are used when 
available. Iron and steel are also employed. 

F.T.S. 

ART SCHOOL. The art school is a sep- 
parately organized educational institution 
whose purposes generally include (1) the 
training of artists, (2) the education of con- 
sumers of art products,' and (3) the prepara- 
tion of art teachers. The purpose of the art 
school is to teach the use of art media in- 
cluding the tools and materials of expression, 
and thus to meet the social, democratic, and 
practical industrial needs of the modern com- 
munity. ' Some typical examples are Pratt 
Institute, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, R. I.; The Maryland In- 
stitute, School of Fine and Practical Arts, 
Baltimore, Md.; and The Cleveland School 
of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Graduation from a four-year high school is 
generally required for entrance to the ‘■^art 
school, the curriculum of which is usually 
four years in length. This curriculum gen- ' 


, ■ ) 

erally places emphasis on one or more of the 
following fields : the assembling arts, such as 
display; architecture, exterior, interior and 
landscape; costume; the graphic arts, such 
as advertising, illustration, photography and 
print-making; the handcrafts, such as ceram- 
ics, metal working, textiles, paper and wood- 
working; industrial design; painting, sculp- 
ture; and 'miscellaneous fields, such as lectur- 
ing, library work, museum work, teaching and 
writing. 

The art school curriculum includes a gen- 
eral foundation course followed by specialized 
courses in one or more of the branches 
enumerated. The foundation course of one or 
two years’ duration includes experience in 
drawing, design, lettering, color, English, his- 
tory, and science, and sometimes in other 
subjects, both studio and academic. Special 
courses include concentrated work in such 
fields as painting, sculpture, architecture, 
graphic arts, textiles and clothing, jewelry 
and silversmithing, interior design, industrial 
design, glass and ceramics, illustration, 
photography, arts of the theater and other 
important divisions of visual art, and art 
education. Degrees are often conferred on 
the graduates in accordance with accepted 
academic standards. A number of art schools 
now make it possible for qualified students 
to continue their training on the graduate 
level for a period of one or two years. (See 
Art Education.) L.L.W. 
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ARTICULATION. Articulation in the 
educational program is secured when all a^ 
pects of the program contribute with maxi- 
mum effectiveness to the continuous and cum- 
ulative growth and development of pupils m 
desirable directions. Poor articulation is in- 
dicated by undesirable repetition, duplication, 
or omission of subject matter or learning ex- 
periences in the total educational program 
for any one child; by sharp breaks, arrests, 
or gaps in the child’s progression through 
school; by artificial or unnecessary adminis- 
trative distinctions among units in the school 
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organization; or by the subjection of pupils 
to sudden and abrupt changes in curriculum 
organization, teaching methods, or methods of 
work. 

The problem of articulation is most pro- 
nounced in relation to the unification of the 
curriculum of the various administrative units 
of the educational system, such as the ele- 
mentary school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, the college, and the uni- 
versity. This is due in part to the separate- 
ness of each of these school units in its his- 
torical antecedents, Avith the result that full 
coordination of purpose and function has 
not been achieved, and in part to organiza- 
tional cleavages fostered by administrative 
practices relating to the salary, training, and 
assignment of teachers, and to the budget, 
control, and recognition of the school. 

Good articulation results primarily from 
pneral agreement of all teachers and admin- 
istrators in each administrative unit on the 
fundamental purposes and aims of all edu- 
cation and from an understanding by the staflf 
of each unit of the Avays in which it may 
best contribute to the growth and development 
of its pupils in line Avith these basic purposes. 
It is the desirable groAvth and development of 
pupils Avhich provide the unity for the plan- 
ing of educational experiences, and hence 
the means by Avhich good articulation is 
“^hicA'ed. Each administrative unit should be 
differentiated in curriculum, instructional 
procedures, and administrative practices only 
in terms of the needs and interests of the 
pupils at the level of maturation encompassed 
■'vithin its student body. 

Many administrative measures for securing 
otter articulation have been advocated and 
practiced. Chief of these is the formulation 
through cooperatiA'e group action of a state- 
^ basic philosophy of education to 
"jCh teachers in all schools and at all levels 
4’^^^°^I^tion is also facilitated by 
e elimination of sharp breaks or interrup- 
nns in the pupil’s progression. Formal 
graduation exercises and diplomas, as Avell 
os ormal admission procedures and entrance 

equiremenls, are deterrents to good articula- 
tion. ° 

nnj 'be junior high school 

me junior college has been to bridge the 
op belAS'een elementary and secondary and 
0 Aveen secondary and higher education. This 


aim has been implemented in these institu- 
tions by exploratory courses, gradual intro- 
duction of new subject matter, and emphasis 
on individual guidance. HoAvever, it 
doubted by some educators Avhether the junior 
high school and the junior college can achieve 
this aim. It is pointed' out that Avhere 
there Avere once but tAVo gaps (betAveen 
the elementary school and the high school 
and betAveen the high school and college) 
there are noAV four (elementary school-junior 
high school, junior high school-senior high 
school, senior high school-junior college, and 
junior college-college). Moreover, it may be 
unAvise to consider the transition function of 
these schools as of dominant importance since 
for so many students these schools do not 
represent a transition to higher levels, but 
the termination of schooling. 

The use of cumulative records Avhich assem- 
ble adquate information about the scholastic, 
social, and personal characteristics of the 
pupil, including his test results and health 
reports, and the transference of these records 
to each ncAV unit along Avith the pupil, aid in 
providing for a continuity of experience, and 
hence facilitate good articulation. Joint cur- 
riculum committees composed of representa- 
tives of all educational levels, joint research 
projects, longitudinal studies of pupils’ needs 
and interests, experiments, surveys, and dis- 
cussions and conferences involving educators 
from all levels also promote articulation, A 
coordinated guidance program is a major 
factor in promoting articulation. 

Within the individual schools themselves 
articulation is facilitated in general by ad- 
ministrative practices that enable a teacher 
to Avork Avith a given group of pupils a 
maximum amount of time. Hence in the ele- 
mentary school good articulation is hindered 
by extensive departmentalization, quarterly 
and semi-annual promotions, artificial group- 
ing methods, and the assignment of teachers 
to Avork with groups for only a year or a 
semester. ^ 

In the secondary school, extreme emphasis 
on specialization and on the mastery of logi- 
cally organized subject matter to the neglect 
of Avholesome, all-round development of 
youth hinders articulation. Other practices in 
the secondary school which may be detrimen- 
tal to good articulation are the use of a rigid 
unit system of credits, rigid graduation re- 
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quirements, ability grouping, and the dis- 
tinctions between academic and the various 
practical or vocational subjects with respect 
to credit, acceptability for graduation, and 
uniform time shedules. G.S. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS — See Crafts. 

ASOCIAL. An asocial individual is one 
who violates the accepted social standards of 
the home, school and community. The term 
does not apply generally to confirmed crim- 
inals, but rather to delinquents who may come 
either from impoverished, broken, or other- 
wise undesirable homes or from financially 
solvent families. 

Every individual has some asocial tend- 
encies but whether or not they become serious 
depends upon the frequency and persistence 
of their occurrence, the importance which the 
person attaches to his conduct, and the type 
of guidance he receives. 

In treating children with asocial tendencies, 
every effort should be made to ascertain the 
underlying causes for the behavior, and then 
to develop appropriate corrective measures. 
These may include the re-education and ad- 
justment of the child and his family, or his 
removal from the home or community. In 
these problems prevention is a most impor- 
tant feature, and parents and teachers should 
help the child who feels defiant and sullen 
to regain his self-confidence and self-respect. 
(See Child Guidance Clinic, Exceptional 
Child, Juvenile Delinquents, Lying, Men- 
tal Hygiene, Negativism, Rejected Child, 
Stealing, Truancy, Vandalism, and similar 
items.) R.V.M. 
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ASSEMBLY, SCHOOL. The school 
assembly is a development of the early college 
and high school chapel — a purely religious 
service that dates from the time when the 
college prepared its students almost entirely 


for the ministry. With the growth of public 
and nondehominational education, the assem- 
bly lost its predominantly religious character. 
As educators began to recognize its educa- 
tional possibilities, the assembly changed 
emphasis and developed from merely a formal 
ceremony to one of the most vital and im- 
portant of all school activities. 

The assembly is usually scheduled regu- 
larly once a week and at such other times 
as occasion demands. Its main purposes may 
be listed as follows: (1) to unify the school, 
(2) to educate in the common and integrat- 
ing knowledges, (3) to motivate and enrich 
classroom work, (4) to broaden and deepen 
student interests, (5) to inspire worthy use 
of leisure, (6) to develop the students’ 
aesthetic sense, (7) to instill the commonly 
desired ideals and virtues, (8) to develop 
self-expression, (9) to emphasize correct 
audience habits, (10) to publicly recognize 
worthivhile achievements, (11) to promote 
intelligent patriotism, and (12) to correlate 
school and community interests and achieve- 
ments. 

In order to be most effective, the assembly 
program should (a) have both educational 
and inspirational merit, (b) have interesting 
variety, (c) represent the work of all the 
school — ^both curricular and extracurricular, 
(d) provide for teacher and student partici- 
pation, (e) stress education of the audience 
rather than training of the performers, .(f) 
represent worthy standards in materials an 
presentation, (g) utilize demonstration, ex- 
hibition, and dramatization as much as pos- 
sible, (h) include relatively few outsiders, 
(i) be closely supervised by competent teac 
ers and committees, and (j ) be held in regu- 
larly scheduled school periods. 

If the assembly is to achieve optimum 
results it must be carefully planned and. 
supervised. This means that a single m 
vidual, or, better still, a committee of teachers 
or of teachers and students, should be as 
signed full responsibility. This individu 
or group educates the school in the purpose 
of the assembly, surveys the school for sui 
able material, assigns available dates to a 
particular group or individual, assists m 
staging, equipping, and advertising the pro 
gram, develops standards, keeps scrapboo s 
or files of programs and program materia s, 
and organizes and promotes interschool pro 
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gram exchanges. Each of these responsibili- 
ties may be assigned to subcommittees. 

Good assembly programs should be built 
on material that is vital and suitable for the 
group and should be as natural as possible 
both in material and in presentation. They 
should possess pleasing variety, offer some 
opportunity for audience participation, and 
include a considerable amount of good music. 

A great number of devices are now utilized 
in order to achieve these program objectives 
— talks, conversations, interviewsj, demon- 
strations, exhibits and explanations, drama- 
tizations, debates, competitions, questions for 
the audience (voting, oral true and false tests, 
expressions of preference, “What would you 
do?” questions, etc.), sUdes, motion pictures, 
and radio. H.C.M. 
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ASSIGNMENTS. While the term assign- 
ment is ordinarily used to refer to tasks which 
the pupils are asked to do outside of class, 
the best present day interpretation refers to 
the assignment as a definitely designated ac- 
tivity or set of activities to attain certain 
earning outcomes that contribute to the de- 
'elopment of the classwork, whatever that 
tiiey ue. Thus, while assignments may well 
consist of such activities as working exercises 
0 develop certain abilities, studying assigned 
opics to get understandings, or writing stories 
0 evelop creative abilities, they may equally 
valuable learning activities 
pupils need to engage in independently 

0 altam desired ends. In our public schools 

1 *® ^ouimon practice to make assignments to 
c one during a part of the class period, 

^ designated the study period, or to make 
pupils are expected to 
r ■ on at some time before the class meets 
«e next day. 

primary purpose of bringing 
certain desired learning activities, the 


assignment should fulfill other important pur- 
poses. It should (1) provide a stimulating 
approach to the new work and show its pur- 
pose and relation to what is being done in 
class, (2) establish a motive for engaging in 
the activity, (3) provide for individual needs 
and interests, and (4) provide study helps or 
directions so that the activities can be carried 
out effectively and economically. 

To realize these purposes teachers must 
plan carefully and use effective techniques. 
Many teachers make effective use of an intro- 
duction or so-called approach before giving- 
the assignment proper. By means of this in- 
troduction the teacher sets up objectives, mo- 
tivates, and orients the pupils. Then the as- 
signment of learning activities for the attain- 
ment of the objectives is made, with appro- 
priate provisions for individual needs and 
interests and needed helps or directions for 
work. 

Several other factors have a bearing upon 
the effectiveness of assignments. The amount- 
of time and the appropriateness of the time 
are important. Many assignments are poor 
because the teacher does not take enough time 
to fulfill the purposes of an assignment. Also, 
the assignment should be adapted to the abili- 
ties of ^ learners and to the attainment of 
the kinds of outcome desired. Some teachers 
make effective use of the cooperative assign- 
ment in which pupils and teachers coopera- 
tively decide what should be done. 

For purposes of comparison it is advan- 
tageous to classify assignments according to 
types; for example, creative, practice, reme- 
dial, etc. However, no single classification is 
satisfactory, since their merits must be com- 
pared on different bases. On the time basis 
the daily assignment is the one most com- 
monly used. Such an assignment covers the 
work for one class period and is usually made 
by the teacher each day as the ivork pro- 
gresses. This type of assignment allows for 
the adaptation of the work to the needs and 
progress of the class. Its greatest weakness 
is the danger of failure on the part of the 
teacher to unify the rvork. Because of this 
weakness, longer-span planning is gaining in 
favor, and Inore emphasis is being put upon 
“long-span” or “unit-assignments.” Such as- 
signments are designed to unify the work, 
thus helping pupils to see their daily work as 
a part of important phases or aspects of each 
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course. The term unit assignment has been 
, suggested as a term to apply to all long-span 
assignments, whatever the basis of planning, 
including such types as the contract plan, the 
differentiated unit assignment, the project, 
and the Morrison unit plan. All such long- 
span assignments, however, need more or less 
day by day adaptations or supplementary as- 
signments. Ordinarily assignments are group 
assignments for the class as a whole, but 
special assignments are given to individual 
pupils to provide for special needs or in- 
terests. 

The differentiated or flexible assignment is 
a special type of long-span or unit assign- 
ment made up of learning exercises of dif- 
ferent degrees of difiSculty organized usually 
on different levels corresponding to the grad- 
ing system used by the school. Such assign- 
ments are designed to provide for individual 
differences in abilities and in interests and to 
allow pupils to progress according to their 
abilities. When pupils are encouraged to 
share their experiences with the rest of the 
class, the use of differentiated assignments 
may give the entire class a richer background 
for discussion than is available when the same 
assignment has been done by all the students. 
The use of differentiated assignments does 
add to the demands on the teacher’s time both 
in the selection and adaptation of assignments 
to meet the needs of individual students and 
in the additional time required for evaluating 
pupil performance on a variety of tasks. 

The following criteria have been suggested 
for the evaluation of assignments: 

1. Are the objectives attainable and ap- 
propriate to the particular learning situation? 

2. Are the - learning exercises adapted to 
the attainment of the objectives? 

3. Are the objectives and learning exercises 
clearly understood by the pupils? 

4. Is the assignment adapted to the abilities 
of the group? 

5. Is the length of the assignment adapted 
to the time available for preparation? 

6. Are the past experiences of the pupils 
made use of in making the assignment? 

7. Are desirable means of motivation used 
in stimulating pupils to engage in the as-' 
signed activities? 

8. Are adequate references given so as to 
conserve time and help pupils get at the most 
important data neded? ■ 


9. Are adequate directions for study made 
so as to assure effective procedures in study- 
ing? 

10. Is the assignment adapted to individual 
needs as far as possible under the circum- 
stances? 

11. Is the assignment made at a time Lest 
adapted to the learning situation and the na- 
ture of the assignment? 

12. Is the time used in giving the assign- 
ment well adapted to the nature of the assign- 
ment and the ends sought? 

The assignment occupies a more important 
position in the teaching-learning process than 
it was accorded a generation ago. At that 
time it would have seemed odd that anyone 
should recommend that the assignment be 
allotted from a fourth to a third of the time , 
spent in a typical high school class. Part of 
the increased prestige of the assignment ari^ 
from the greater emphasis on pupil activity , 
and from the value of the assignment as a‘ 
means of guiding this activity. Another factor 
which has made the assignment an important 
part of the typical class session is the recogni- 
tion that the assignment is a useful means of 
improving the students’ study habits and Aeir 
ability to work with a minimum of direct 
teacher supervision. As the assignment be- 
came a recognized part of the lesson rather 
than a brief enumeration of chores to be 
done, teachers saw in it a procedure for en- 
riching the scope of the curriculum and for 
adjusting the curriculum to individual differ- 
ences in interests and abilities. Despite the 
attention that is given in some classes to me 
planning of the assignment, it is neverthe- 
less true that in all too many classes the as- 
signment is still dismissed briefly with a mere 
announcement by the teacher of the pages to 
be read, the questions to be answered, and 

the problems to be solved. T.M.n- 
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. ASSIMILATION. In general psychology, 
assimilation refers to the process of receiving 
jiew facts or responding to hew stimuli in 
conformity with what has been previously 
experienced. It describes a phase of percep- 
tion by which new experiences are so modi- 
fied in the mind as to take on the character 
of previous experiences, even though the form 
of the new may be somewhat different from 
the old. 

In modem educational psychology, the 
principle of assimilation is recognized as a 
fundamental principle of learning. Stated in 
simple terms, it means that learning must 
proceed from the known to the unknown, that 
all new knowledge must be interpreted in 
terms of past experience, that nothing can be 
learned that cannot be understood and mas- 
tered. Pestalozzi (q.v.) protested vehemently 
against teaching ’ generalized ideas to the 
pupil in the form of meaningless words, the 
“teaching of the unknorvn by means of the 
incomprehensible”. Herbart (q.v.) took Pes- 
talozzi’s principle that learning must proceed 
from the knmra to the unknown and elab- 
orated it into the doctrine that new knowledge 
always is assimilated in terms of what the 
learner already knows. Assimilation, accord- 
ing to Herbart, occurs only when the pupil is 
interested in the new experience, and to be 
interested the pupil must have something in 
bis mind which will cause him to attend. In 
order to assimilate, the pupil must be in the 
proper frame of mind to attend, and must 
also have a stock of related ideas which will 
enable him to interpret correctly and respond 
adequately to the new situation. Herbart in- 
sisted that only large, connected units of sub- 
arouse and keep alive 
, ® interest of the pupil’s mind, and 
us bring about complete assimilation of the 
material. 

Herbart’s doctrines paved the way for what 
as been called the most widely accepted in- 
novation in teaching of the last twenty years 
m Amencan education, the “unit mastery” 
p an, propped and popularized by Henry C. 

ntrison. Dissatisfied with the desultory “les- 
s^-leaming and recitation” methods of the 
schools of his day, Morrison de- 
mastery technique. Instead of 
assignment of a few pages of the textbook 

recited upon the 
H e advocated the organization of subject 


matter into units, and varied the techniques 
used through several distinct steps, the most 
important jof which was the step of assimila- 
tion. His steps were a variation of Herbart’s 
five formal steps, and were spread over sev- 
eral days or weeks instead of over a single 
class period. These steps are (1) exploration, 
consisting of a pretest, a quiz, or an informal 
discussion, to ascertain the apperceptive mass 
of related material, to arrive at a suitable 
starting point for study, to avoid repetition 
and waste of time and effort; (2) presenta- 
tion, consisting of a short preview^ or over- 
view by the teacher, to present a “road map” 
of the territory to he covered, to arouse in- 
terest and to establish goals; (3) assimilation, 
consisting of supervised study and discussion, 
based upon guide sheets or assimilation 
charts, accompanied hy “mastery tests” to 
check on the extent of assimilation or mas- 
tery; (4) organization, consisting of the con- 
struction of student outlines of the unit, with- 
out recourse to notes; (5) recitation, con- 
sisting of a series of student floor talks to 
exhibit actual and complete assimilation and 
mastery of the unit. Most of the more recent 
textbooks are organized on this concept of 
assimilation through unit teaching, and the 
Morrison technique has been exceedingly 
valuable in correcting many of the weaknesses 
of the old-fashioned recitation methods. 

Some educators have objected to the em- 
phasis which has been attached to assimila- 
tion in teaching. Their objection does not 
deny that we learn new material only in terms 
of what we already know, but it does empha- 
size the dynamic quality of education today 
vrith its emphasis upon the child’s needs and 
interests. Critics see in the stress on assimila- 
tion a reminder of the point of view which 
regarded the child as the passive recipient of 
teaching. If a new concept has to be taught to 
children, then the teacher is forced to find 
something in the child’s background to which 
the new concept can be related. On the other 
hand, if the child’s activities are the beginning 
point of education and if he learns in order to 
satisfy a felt need, the assimilative background 
for the new learning is already tihere. Thus 
if the elementary school teacher has to teach 
the concept of discount in arithmetic simply 
because that is the next item in the syllabus 
for the term, his is the very real problem of 
finding ways of facilitating assimilation. If, 
however, the children .want to know about dis- 
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counts because they are putting on a play and 
are comparing the cost of costume materials 
when bought at department stores with the 
cost of purchasing from concerns that offer a 
(Special discount to schools, the need for 
understanding is so real that assimilation is 
not likely to present much of a problem. (See 
Apperception.) E.H.W. 
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^ ASSISTANT TEACHER. The term as- 
sistant teacher is used in some school systems 
to designate a beginning teacher or one with 
relatively little experenee, who is assigned to 
a more experienced and competent teacher in 
charge of a grade or class. The assistant 
teacher may be thought of as a helping 
teacher or as one who carries on certain func- 
tions in the classroom. Often the assistant 
teacher is one who is in training and who is 
under an extended period of directed teach- 
ing under the supervision of the regular 
teacher in a teacher education institution. 
(See Student Teaching.) The term should 
not be confused with the ofSce assistants or 
clerks for teachers, whose duties are entirely 
clerical. 

The term assistant teacher is seldom used 
in the literature and any clear designation of 
the duties of such a person is difficult because 
of the local character of the assignments. 
When the assistant teacher is a qualified per- 
son assigned to an experienced teacher, his 
duties consist of various phases of classroom 
work, — working with individual pupils, guid- 
ance, conferences, playground supervision, 
etc. W.C.R. 

ASSOaATE LEARNING— See Learn- 
ings, Simultaneous. 

ASSOCIATION. The process of associa- 
tion is the connecting of ideas or other aspects 
of behavior in such a way that one may be 
aroused by the other, and that action appro- 
priate to an absent stimulus is called forth by 
a present stimulus with which it has been 
associated in some way in the past. One 
theory of association can be traced back to 
Aristofle, who formulated four causes or 
laws of association: (1) sequence in time, 
(2) closeness in space, (3) similarity, (4) 


contrast It often has been assumed that 
these “causes” explained “association” and 
that the term “association” explained the 
learning process. Behaviorism (See Psy- 
chology, Schools of) makes the principle 
of “contiguity” (closeness in time arid space), 
using Aristotle’s first two “laws,” tlie basis 
for its explanation of learning by “condition- 
ing.” The Behaviorists have discarded “simi- 
larity” and “contrast” as subjective explana- 
tions tliat depend upon the “mental activities” 
of the learner, while retaining “sequence in 
time” and “closeness in space,” which they 
regard as objective factors having scientific 
validity. , 


With the development of physiological 
psychology, association has often, been ex- 
plained in terms of neurones which would 
almost automatically set each other off, be- 
cause, in the past, the stimulus which went 
along one neurone was repeatedly followed 
by a response which was conducted along 
another neurone. A sort of brain pathway bond 
is said to be established between any two brain 
centers that are active at the same time. Thus 
laws of association now become physiological 
laws instead of laws relating to mental states. 
Behaviorists and “Connectionists” accept a 
neural explanation of this type. Gestalt psy- 
chologists do not (See Psychology, Schooi5 
of), neither does Dewey (q.v.) who, in addi- 
tion, discards all four of the Aristotelian 
principles as explanations. He points out that 
qualitative thinking determines which ^so- 
ciations will be made in situations where 


learning is occurring: “association is a name 
for a connection of objects or their elements 
in the total situation having a qualitative 
unity” ; “thinking is association as far as 
the latter is controlled.” That things be- 
come associated because of a relation exist- 
ing between them, and the fact that learnmg 
proceeds through the discovery of relation- 
ships rather than through the acquisition oi 
the arbitrary and random associations oc- 
curring in time and space is a belief held by 
Gestalt psychologists as well as by Dewey ^ 
other pragmatists. They also point out tha 
a stimulus present now does not necessarily 
reproduce (in the form of recall or action) 
the item associated with it in the past. In- 
stead, what is recalled is a function of presen 
purposes. These controversies over the char- 
acter of “association” constitute warnings 
against accepting “association” as an explana- 
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tion of education ^vithout further inquiry in- 
to the particular kind of “association” cited. 

Different teaching procedures follow from 
tlie various theories of association and of 
the relation of association to learning. On 
the one hand we have the emphasis on getting 
the learner repeatedly to make a certain re- 
sponse to a certain stimulus if we wish that 
stimulus finally to call forth that response 
without prompting on our part, and tlie stress 
on getting the learner to repeat together 
phrases that ^ve wish him to remember to- 
getlier, for example, events and dates, two 
numbers and tlieir product, etc. From the 
other point of view, the emphasis is placed 
upon giving the learner material which is 
organized and helping him to discover the 
organization and the relations existing be- 
tween the various parts, or on letting him 
confront a problem where he must make such 
connections hetrveen things that will produce 
a solution. 

Association tests. Association has been 
made the basis for a variety of testing devices. 
A stimulus word (written or oral) is given 
and the subject is asked to respond to it in 
words. Association tests fall into two cate- 
gories: Free Association tests and Controlled 
Association tests. In free association tests 
used largely in psychoanalysis, the subject is 
started on some response and is asked to put 
into words any thoughts that continue to come 
to mind. No time limit is fixed and the 
psychoanalyst may, if necessary, prompt or 
encourage the patient to continue. After 
one or more such periods, the content of the 
subject’s free associations is analyzed and 
interpreted as a, basis for personality diag- 
nosis. In several tests tlie stimulus which is 
used to call forth continuous free association 
IS pictorial. Murray’s Thematic Appercep- 
tion test uses pictures portraying some inci- 
dent, while the Rorschach test (g.v.) uses a 
s&t of meaningless inkblots, some black' and 
white, some colored. A second method of 
continuous association is to give the subject 
n stimulus word and to ask him to speak or 
write as many words (not phrases or sen- 
ticcur to him within a fixed time, 
he Binet Scale includes such a test. Here 
e number of words given are counted. It is 
number of words increases 
r h norms (g-v.) can be estab- 

ished. The series of words given may also 
e analyzed for content and sequence. This 


is done in personality testing. 

In a tliird method of free association, called 
“free discrete association,” the examiner 
gives the subject a series of ivords to each 
of ■which the person is asked to respond with 
tlie first word that comes to his mind. In 
this single-word response method the time 
elapsing between each stimulus word and the 
giving of tlie response is often measured. 
Words which show a variation from the aver- 
age time which the subject takes to reply are 
analyzed. Words that the examiner believes 
may be significant in relation to the person’s 
emotional difiieulties may be inserted in these 
lists and particular attention paid to the re- 
sponses given, as ivell as to the time taken. 
Records may also be made of the psychogal- 
vanic response reaction which occurs together 
with the hearing of the stimulus ivord and 
the giving of tlie response. Such techniques 
are used by psychiatrists to xmcover some 
complex which Aey believe the patient may 
have and they have also been used as a 
“lie-detector.” 

There are several single ivord free associa- 
tion tests that have been standardized. One 
of the best knoivn is the Kent-Rosanofif Sin- 
gle Word Response List For standardization, 
the test was given to thousands of persons 
and the frequencies of the various responses 
given to each word %vere listed. The high 
frequency words are designated as common 
responses, tlie low frequency words as atypi- 
cal or individual responses. Kent and Rosan- 
off found that normal persons, on the average, 
gave a larger proportion of common responses 
than did tlie insane. The overlap, however, 
is so great that these idiosyncrasy scores can- 
not be used to diagnose insanity. 

Controlled association tests limit the sub- 
ject’s response in one of two ways. For the 
measurement of intellectual ability, the type 
of association to be made is specified. He may 
for instance be asked to give the opposite of 
such words as: yes, summer, white, above. 
Other relationships such as part-whole, genus- 
species, etc., may be called for. Scoring is 
done in terms of the correctness of the 
response. 

The controlled association tests used for 
personality measurement present the subject 
with the stimulus ivord and the alternatives 
from which he must select his association. 
The significance of the selection is determined 
on the basis of similarity of response as com- 
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pared ^rith the majority of certain criterion 
groups on whom the test has been standard- 
ized and i who represent normal individuals, 
and also individuals who are atypical with 
respect to the personality trait which is being 
measured, or who represent groups having 
different interests, or who have traits at op- 
posite ends of a polar scale. Such tests have 
been devised for tlie measurement of inter- 
ests, of masculinity-feminity, of sanity, cour- 
tesy, honesty, etc. Some are considered to be 
much more valid than others but the majority 
are sufficiently doubtful to be of little prac- 
tical use. W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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ASSOCIATIVE DESCRIPTIVE STUD- 
lES (RESEARCH) — See Research Meth- 
ods IN Education. 

ASTIGMATISM— See Vision. 
ASTRONOMY — See Science, Teaching 

OF. 

ATHLETICS. The term athletics is used 
to denote exercises, games, and sports re- 
quiring endurance, strength, skill, and agility. 
School Und college athletics fall into two 
distinct categories: intramural, and inter- 
school or intercollegiate. Intramural athletics, 
as the name implies, are confined to competi- 
tion between teams made up within the indi- 
vidual school or college. Interscholastic or 
intercollegiate athletics include competition 
between schools or colleges by representative 
teams. 

In general the athletic program in elemen- 
tary schools and junior high schools is 
confined to the intramural phase. Such a 
program offers the benefits of competition 
without the attendant evils that often result 
when school championships are at stake. 
Senior high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties promote both an intramural and an inter- 
school program. Most institutions, whether 
they be high schools or colleges, now seek 


to maintain a sane balance between the two. 
American tradition has long upheld inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics. Edu-, 
cators have succeeded in removing much of 
the stigma once attached to them by wise 
enforcement of eligibility rules and by elim- 
inating many of the vicious practices that 
once existed. The extension of die intramural 
program, offering as it does opportunities 
to the entire student body to participate, has 
done much to allay the criticism that inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics were 
only for the chosen few. Strangely enough, 
one of the evils of intercollegiate athletics 
consistently pointed out in the past — that of 
big business and commercialism — has result- 
ed in the development of huge intramural 
activities buildings and extensive athletic 
fields for the promotion of athletics for the 
entire student body. 

This extension of facilities has worked 
for the benefit of girls as well as boys. Athle- 
tics for girls is now accepted universally as 
a valuable intramural activity. Girls indulge 
in very little interschool or intercollegiate 
competition and where such competition does 
exist it is confined largely to the informal 
type in which the social values are empha- 
sized equally with the physical. In general 
girls’ athletics has been inore progressive in 
realizing these values and other educational 
implications than has boys’. This is doubt- 
less due to the fact that boys’ athletics, be- 
cause of its popular appeal and newspaper 
publicity, has been subject to greater outside 
pressure without an offsetting control by 
school authorities. Comnjunities were so 
frequently intent on a winning school team 
that the coach, knowing that his livelihood 
depended on winning a certain percentage 
of games, had little time for anything bnt 
emphasis on championships. As this pres- 
sure has been relieved and as coaches have 
assumed the positions of teachers and p^* 
lessors of health and physical education, the 
educational implications of the program have 
been give more consideration. 

The values of a well-balanced program o 
intramural and interscholastic athletics are 
both biologic and social. If the program^ is 
wisely administered, participants should im 
prove in organic vigor, neuro-muscular ski , 
and general health. They should learn to 
think quickly and to act with judgment an 
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decision. They should develop those attri- 
butes that are synonymous with good sports- 
manship such as courtesy, self-control, and 
fair play. To be sure, the extent to which 
the improvement in these traits and abilities 
will transfer to other phases of the student’s 
life and become lasting personality charac- 
teristics depends on many factors, many of 
them beyond the school’s control. 

On the other hand, if too much emphasis 
is placed on championships, proselyting is 
encouraged, payment of athletes is condoned, 
eligibility rules are ignored, professional 
coaches are hired, and the physical welfare 
of tliose not able to make die varsity team 
is disregarded. Under these conditions athle- 
tics has no place in an educational institution. 
It assumes professional characteristics and 
had better be left in the hands of professional 
promoters. Schools and colleges which weigh 
the values and evils inherent in athletics and 
evaluate their programs in terms of educa- 
tional worth have little difficulty in organiz- 
ing tliese on a sound basis. V.S.B, 
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ATTAINMENT AGE— See Educationai. 
Age, 

ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. The term 
attendance as used in education refers to the 
presence of pupils in school. The temunology 
of child accounting has undergone many 
Ganges since the National Education Associa- 
tion began work on the problem in 1871. Al- 
though it is not yet uniform in the various 
states, sufficient uniformity has been attained 
to provide a basis for comparison and for 
securing national statistics on pupil attend- 
ance. 

Membership. A child is a member of 
the school from the time he enters until he is 
ansferred to another school, removed by 
ueath, or withdrawn from school for any rea- 
son. Membership is usually computed as 
otal registration plus transfers minus with- 
drawals. 

A day of attendance. A day of attend- 
ance IS variously defined as the child’s pres- 
fflT school for any part of the day to a 
day s attendance. Counting attendance by 


half days is fairly common practice, in which 
case a half-day’s attendance requires the pupil 
to be present in school for one-half or more 
of one of two daily sessions. 

Aggregate days attended. The aggre- 
gate days attended is an important school 
statistic because it is tlie basis upon which 
other data are computed. It is obtained by 
counting the number of days each pupil at- 
tended sdiool and then adding these numbers. 

Per cent of attendance. The per cent 
of attendance is the aggregate days attended 
divided by the aggregate days enrolled. 
The aggregate days enrolled is the number of 
days of possible school attendance from the 
time a pupil’s name is entered on the roll 
until it is officially withdrawn. 

Average daily attendance. The average 
daily attendance is the aggregate days at- 
tended by all pupils divided by the number 
of days of school. This term is losing some 
of its importance as the terms aggregate at- 
tendance and aggregate enrollment are be- 
coming more accepted. 

Attendance worker. The enforcement 
of compulsory attendance laws is the respon- 
sibility of various attendance officers. The 
older type of attendance officer was usually a 
sheriff, one of his deputies, or some other 
police officer. His chief qualification was a 
knowledge of the law, and he regarded his 
duty as one of law enforcement. The older 
type of attendance worker has now largely 
given way to a newer type who is a trained, 
social case worker, a school psychologist or 
psychiatrist, a school nurse, or a school coun- 
sellor. His qualifications are such as to fit' 
him to deal with the social problems which - 
are inherent in non-attendance. It is distinctly 
work in guidance and counselling rather than 
in law enforcement. (See Juvenile Delin- 
quents; Social Service Activities in 
Schools.) 

Amount of attendance; Since 1870 the 
increase of school enrollment has been more 
rapid than the growth in population. This is 
in part due to the enrollment of an increased 
proportion of the children of school age. Hie 
proportion of children enrolled who were in 
daily attendance has increased from 59.3 per 
cent in 1870 to 85.8 per cent in 1938. Table 
I shows the total population, the school en- 
rollment, and school attendance, by decades 
from 1870 to 1938. 
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TABLE I 


Population, Enrollment, and Attendance, 1870-1938 
(In thousands) 


Year 

Total Popu- 
lation 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Average 
Daily At- 
tendance 

Per Cent 
Attending 
per day 

1870 

38,588 

6,871 

4,077 

59.3 

1880 

50,155 

9,867 

6,144 

62.3 

1890 , 

62,622 

12,722 

8,153 

64.1 

1900 

75,602 

15,503 

10,632 

68.6 

1910 

91,972 

17,813 

12,827 

72.1 

1920 

105,710 

21,578 

16,150 

74.8 

1930 

122,775 

25,678 

21,264 

82.8 

1938 

130,215 

26,975 

22,298 

85.8 


(See Compulsory Attendance.) W.C.R. 
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ATTENDANCE OFFICER— See Com- 
PULSORY Attendance; Soqal Service Ac- 
tivities IN Schools; Truancy. 

ATTENTION. As popularly used, at- 
tention often connotes a supposed mental 
faculty or power by which one’s field of 
experience can be restricted “at will.” Thus, 
we speak of “directing,” “paying,” or “con- 
centrating” attention. For experimental psy-' 
chologists, however, the term refers not to a 
faculty or power, but to a descriptive aspect 
of either consciousness or behavior. 

Earlier miters on attention regarded con- 
sciousness as the chief object of psychologi- 
cal study, and accordingly they commonly 
defined attention in subjective terms. Two 
such definitions have been frequent: (1) For 
structuralists (e.g., Titchener and his school) , 
attention refers to the fact that the contents 
of any state of consciousness are experienced 
■with at least Evo, and possibly more, differ- 
ent degrees of attributive clearness or vivid- 
ness, often called “attensity.” In attention, 
certain items of consciousness (those attended 
to — e.g., the words perused at the moment) 
stand out most clearly as focus or foreground, 
while other items (e.g., surrounding printed’ 


matter) are less vividly experienced as mar- 
gin or background. For structuralists, atten- 
tion is simply this patterning of conscious- 
ness arising essentially from one or more 
differences in the clearness of its central and 
peripheral contents. (2) For functionalists, 
however, (Angell and others) analysis of the 
structure of consciousness is secondary to a 
study of the role of mental processes in the 
organism’s adaptation to its environment 
Accordingly, these miters frequently use the 
term attention to refer not to the arrange- 
ment of conscious content, but to the con- 
scious process of selecting, — the process of 
focusing certain features of an experience so 
that they become clearer and more vivid. (See 
Psychology, Schools of.) 

In contemporary discussions of attention, 
the older definitions in terms of introspec- 
tive experience are still often used. On the 
other hand, many psychologists have come 
to prefer a behavioristic definition of this 
as well as of other psychological concepts. 
From this latter approach, attention is a col- 
lective term for the behavioral processes that 
facilitate an indmdual’s response to a given 
stimulus or stimuli (the “objects” of atten- 
tion) and simultaneously inhibit his response 
to other stimuli. In other words, attending is 
used as a name for the adjustments (some- 
times collectively termed “set” or “posture’ ) 
giving behavior its selective and focalized 
character in a given situation. Although the 
physiological bases of these processes are yet 
to be fully described, the adjustments in ques- 
tion are often overtly observable even in 
everyday experience. Prominent among them 
are motor adjustments of the sense organs 
(e.g., an attentive batter’s fixation and vis- 
ual pursuit of the oncoming ball), other more 
widespread postural responses (e.g., bis 
stance in readiness to strike) , and respiratory 
changes (e.g., his shallower but more rapid 
breathing) . 

Inattention. Since we are attending to 
something most of our waking time, 
that a person is inattentive is really 
ened way of saying that he is not attending ® 
the object -which we wish him to be directe 
toward. At one time inattention was treate 
by parents and teachers as a behavior pro - 
lem, to be overcome by exhortations to pay 
attention and by threatened or actual punis i* 
ment. This manner of dealing with the pro 
lem rested upon the belief that “paying a ' 
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tention” was an ability that children could 
turn on and off at will and that therefore the 
child’s “will” was the factor in the situation 
which needed changing. This belief has giv- 
en way very largely in theory but, as yet, to 
a lesser extent in practice, to the conception 
that the degree of attention actually given is 
closely related to the importance which the 
subject places upon the details of that which 
is presented to him, and upon his ability to 
understand and grasp those details. Newer 
educational practices therefore consider in- 
attention as a curricular, rather than a be- 
havior, problem, and seek to gain the maxi- 
mum of attention by allowing pupils to pur- 
sue studies of interest to them which are at 
the same time neitlier below nor above their 
intellectual level. It is believed that reward 
and punishment may bring the outward as- 
pects of attending but will fail to bring the 
awareness and insight into relationships in 
the material to be mastered which genuine 
attention often creates. 

Attention is therefore no longer measured 
by tire posture of the pupil and the concen- 
tration of his eyes upon the speaker, the 
book, or the chart, but by such more active 
responses on the part of the learner as making 
connections ^vith his own past experience and 
with other in-school and out-of-school activi- 
ties, by puzzlement when a new fact does not 
seem to fit in with previously acquired learn- 
ings, and by readiness to continue work- 
ing on a problem even when the class period 
IS over. 

In those schools in which the kind of atten- 
tion demanded was of the passive variety. 
It was often concluded that the attention span 
n! children is extremely short and that 
therefore different lessons must follow each 
^cr in rapid succession lest inattention be 
e result Many lessons in the first grade 
Mere planned for no more than ten or fifteen 
luimUes at a time. While it is true that the 
0 tention span increases with age, it is also 
oe mat at any one age attention span varies 
Really ^vith the complexity of the task and 
le interest which it holds for the learner, 
len kindergarten children, when engaged in 
n activitjf of their own choosing, can often 
seen to participate in it for an hour or 
®ore at a time. 

in often asked ivhat features 

material ivill maintain atten- 
00 the part of tlie majority of their 


students. There are few such features that 
can be isolated aside from the two already 
mentioned — the degree to which the material 
seems important to the student and the degree 
to which he can understand it. There is evi- 
dence, also, that variety and good organiza- 
tion are favorable for holding attention. 
However, mere variety which does not form 
part of an organized whole may bring super- 
ficial attention to one thing after another 
without the active connection-making that is 
described in a previo'us paragraph as being 
the sign of attention. Also, ivi^ regard to 
organized material, certain types of organiza- 
tion may lead to easy distraction. When facts 
are logically organized into formal series 
(so frequent in geography, for instance, 
where the rivers of the country are named in 
order of size, then the cities, then the indus- 
tries with their products, etc.) each fact 
takes on the aspect of a separate item discon- 
nected from the next Each of these discon- 
nections forms a breaking point where atten- 
tion is easily diverted in another direction. 
On the other hand, where the material has 
more weblike interrelations, there may be an 
“unfinished” feeling on the part of the learner 
until he has dealt with it up to a certain point. 
Experiments suggest that there is a tendency 
to keep in mind and to resume tasks which 
have not been completed. The complexity of 
the interrelationships should, of course, be 
suited to the intellectual level of the student. 
Too much interrelationship may be as harm- 
ful to the holding of attention as too little. 

Since inattention may b6 a result of fatigue 
as well as of lack of interest, schools are 
concerning themselves ■with the health of their 
pupils, with the full daily schedule of then- 
lives, and with the physical environment in 
which the learning is done. Observation and 
investigation have also shotvn that inattention 
may be the result of the pupil’s present con- 
cern %vith some matter other than that which 
is before him to be learned. Preoccupation 
with personal worries and fears not at all 
related to the classroom situation cannot be 
(popped by the child just because it is now 
time for history or arithmetic. In such in- 
stances, the treatment for inattention is an 
adjustment of the social and personality diffi- 
culties which are bothering the learner. (See 
Mental Htciene.) B.B.F. and B.B.M. 
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ATTITUDE. The term attitude has not 
Been and probably cannot be distinguished 
clearly from such terms as trait {q.v.), opin- 
ion, disposition, interest, value, and tempera- 
ment {q.v.). Most often it is used to describe 
an emotional reaction, either favorable or un- 
favorable, toward some object or class of ob- 
jects, material or conceptual in nature. At- 
titudes are commonly assumed to direct be- 
havior where it is expressed in appreciations, 
preferences, or values. A certain attitude to- 
ward a particular race represents the person’s 
general disposition to act, speak, or think 
when confronted by actual situations involv- 
ing that race. Since any one situation usually 
involves more than one attitude, with some 
reinforcing each other and others conflicting, 
the resultant behavior can rarely if ever be 
attributed to a single attitude. ' 

Interest in the effect of education on atti- 
tudes and of attitudes on learning has led to 
numerous devices for their measurement. 
As yet, attitude-measuring instruments are 
largely verbal. They depend upon the per- 
son’s own statement of how he feels, what 
he likes, what he does not like, and what he 
would do in a given set of circumstances. 
A large number of attitude scales have been 
patterned after the Thurstone method, which 
presents the subject with a list of statements 
of varying degrees of favorableness-unfavor- 
ableness toward the attitude-object (war, 
communism, temperance, the church, etc.). 
The subject checks those with which he 
agrees. Since each statement has already 
been assigned a scale value derived from the 
average degree of favorableness which a 
group of judges thought it showed toward 
the attitude-object, it is simple to compute an 
individual’s score as the average of the state- 
ments he has checked. Examples of attitude- 
test items are: “War can never be eliminated 
from the -ivorld”: “War tests a nation’s real 
worth”; *T would never go to war under any 
circumstances.” Multiple-choice questions 
listing different possibilities of action are an- 
other method commonly used. Each choice is 
meant to be indicative of a certain type of 
-value, e.g.: “If I had a million dollars to 
donate to a worthy cause I would (1) found 


a home for orphans (social), (2) build a 
church (religious), (3) subsidize scholarly 
research (scientific or theoretical).” In this 
test, too, individual numerical scores may he 
obtained. 

-The best .known device for measuring 
group opinion is the Gallup Poll of Public 
Opinion. Here a sample of the population 
is asked to give a “yes,” “no,” or “don’t 
know” response to some current controversial 
question. The responses given in each cate- 
gory are added, turned into percentages, and 
quoted as attitudes representing the popula- 
tion at large. In certain instances the same 
question has been repeated from time to time 
and changes in attitude have thus been meas- 
urd. 

Group methods are also used to measure 
the attractiveness of various subjects of the 
curriculum, various books, and various teach- 
ing devices. Asking students to rank subjects, 
books, etc., in order of preference is as popu- 
lar a device as asking them to respond in 
terms of their liking and dislike of specified 
subjects, books, etc. 

Numerous studies have shown that there 
is some relation between verbal attitude and 
behavior, though this differs wth different 
persons. Studies have also shown that verbal 
attitudes can be changed deliberately by 
teaching. Movies, stories, discussions, and 
excursions have produced some effect in, the 
direction intended, although not with eve^ 
student. It has also been found that in we 
cases of deep-seated attitudes, though verbal 
attitudes change, behavior remains substan- 
tially the same. The school therefore has be- 
come deeply interested in the origin of aW* 
tudes so that unfavorable attitudes may be pre- 
vented from arising. It has been found tha 
attitudes are so much the result of the^ 
especially the mores surrounding the indi'a 
ual when he is young, that adult education 
is a necessary concomitant to the 
training of children. The successful building 
of desired attitudes and loyalties in the yimng 
through having them permeate every p 
of the culture is exemplified not only m a 
Fascist countries but also in the race 
crimination of the American South. 
Fascist countries also have taught us no 
underrate the influence of verbal propagan 
on attitudes. That the same verbal p^P^p 
anda may have opposite effects on differen 
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persons is itself an indication that one’s pres- 
ent attitudes determine the manner in which 
one assimilates hew influences. 

That attitudes toward learning and scholar- 
ship will have an effect on learning is ob- 
vious. Interest in, and the prestige value of, 
different subjects also influence achievement 
in those subjects. Attitudes of conservatism, 
of race prejudice, of internationalism, to name 
only a ferv, may have a qualitative effect on 
what is learned. During the last decade it has 
come to be accepted that the attitudinal frame 
of reference conditions not only the subjects 
to which the learner will pay more attention, 
but also the kind of relations seen in, and 
deductions made from, the factual material 
at hand. W.D.C. and B.B.F. 
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ATTITUDE THERAPY— See Psycho- 
therapy. 

ATYPICAL CHILD. The term atypical 
child has been used to refer to the child who 
is different from most children. It is difficult, 
however, to describe a child as an atypical 
child, for a child is rarely atypical in all his 
characteristics. Rather than refer to him as 
an atypical child, it is better to describe him 
^ a child who is atypical in intelligence, or 
in honesty, or in school achievement, etc. 

The word atypical often conveys an un- 
warranted unpleasant connotation. All that 
Jt should imply is a deviation from the aver- 
age; a brilliant youngster is as atypical as a 
dull one. Investigations have revealed that 
wth regard to the majority of measurable 
characteristics — height, intelligence, school 
achievement, honesty, emotional adjustment, 
beings differ from each other in 
such a way that their scores or measurements 
ou these characteristics distribute themselves 
approximately according to the normal proh- 
8 inty curve {q.v.). This means that most 
scor^ are clustered about the mean and that 

8 lartlier a score is from the mean the 


fewer will be the number of persons who 
have the trait to the degree represented by 
that score. For any one trait that is distributed 
according to the normal probability curve, the 
scores in that trait of about 68 per cent of the 
population should Tie within the limits set by 
a point one standard deviation above the 
mean and one standard deviation below the 
mean. This is usually regarded as the range 
of normality and any person who has a score 
within that range is regarded as normal or 
typical with respect to tliat trait. Beyond these 
points in either direction, atypicality begins. 
There are therefore both'positive and negative 
atypicalities and varying degrees of each. 
(See Exceptional Child.) ' B.B.F. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. Audio-Visual 
Aids are those which assist the pupil to gain 
correct concepts through visual and auditory 
presentation of concrete learning material. 
Recent technological advances such as the 
sound motion picture, the radio, and im- 
proved projection apparatus have made avail- 
able to the schools the means for realistic 
perceptional learning. The fundamental ideas 
behind the use of audio-visual material is, 
however, as old as the earliest drawings of 
the cave man or a demonstration of how to 
club little, wooly horses. Over-enthusiasm on 
the part of some who sponsored the use of 
visual presentations caused the term Visual 
Education to be applied to the use of this 
material. As a result, there was created the 
false impression that this was a special kind 
of education, apart from and superior to the 
other forms of education. Other enthusiasts 
have applied the term Sensory Aids to include 
the valuable exercises of touch, taste, and 
smell. A growing number of teachers are 
using the term Audio-Visual Aids to mean 
die use of pictures, records, radio and the h'kf> 
as an adjunct to other school experiences and 
as true “aids” to learning. In this sense the 
term is used broadly enough to include other 
sensory experiences which may add to the 
concreteness of the learning situation. 

Among the aids which are now available 
are pictures, graphs, cartoons, maps, black- 
boards, bulletin boards, charts, dramatics, 
models, specimens, posters, motion pictures, 
film strips, stereographs, slides (including the 
increasingly popular 2x2 inch slides in 
color) , and field trips. The usual equipment 
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for the preservation and presentation of such 
materials includes a picture file, usually 
ledger size; an Opaque Projector, sometimes 
called a halopticon or reflectoscope which 
projects any picture from a book, magazine, 
or other source; a Film Strip Projector which 
is used for showing a series of still pictures 
printed on a positive strip of* 35mm film; 'a 
Stereoscope which is a viewing instrument 
with two £airs of lenses through which photo- 
graphs taken in pairs from slightly different 
angles appear to have depth; a Motion Pic- 
ture Projector, usually in the 16mm size 
since most educational films are available in 
this size, and preferably a sound machine 
since both sound and silent films can be shown 
on a sound projector. Some schools will 
have a Microprojector for projecting enlarged 
images of specimens, microscopic slides, and 
the like. Among the more common auditory 
aids are the sound motion picture projector; 
the playback machine or phonograph, the 
former being increasingly made in the dual 
speed model which plays both the regular 
phonograph record at 78 RPM (Revolutions ' 
per minute), and specially prepared records 
(16 inch) which play at the rate of 33^4 
RPM, and on one side of which a 15-minute 
program may be obtained; recording ap- 
paratus for making records of student voices, 
or recording speeches and other radio pres- 
entations; finally most schools are now 
equipped with radio receiving sets. 

Fairly satisfactory methods have been de- 
veloped in the utilization of auditory and 
visual aids but much experimentation needs 
to be done in this area. The recommended 
methods include careful selection of mate- 
rials, a preview or preliminary examination 
of the material prior to class presentation, 
and the proper placement of the material in 
the lesson with adequate preparation and fol- 
low-up. Properly used, auditory and visual 
aids should stimulate discussion, exploration, 
and creative effort. (See such articles as 
Auditory Aids; Dramatics; Journey, 
School; Motion Pictures in Education; 
Radio Education.) W.H.H. 
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AUDIT, SCHOOL — See Finance, 
School. 

AUDITORIUM EXERCISES— See As- 
sembly, School. 

AUDITORY AIDS. The principal audi- 
tory aids in use in schools today are radios. 
(See Radio in Education), phonographs, re- 
corders, sound motion pictures (See Audio- 
Visual Aids), public address systems, and 
central sound systems. 

The phonograph is a comparatively inex- 
pensive piece of equipment which may he 
used in connection with a large variety of 
subjects. A recent catalogue of recordings 
(J. Robert Miles, Recordings For School 
Use, World Book Co., New York, 1942) lists 
hundreds of available records. The modem 
recording comes in two sizes: the regular 
phonograph record which plays at 78 revolu- 
tion per minute (RPM) and the transcrip- 
tion which plays at 33^ RPM. Phono^aph 
records may be obtained in six, eight, ten, and 
twelve inches in diameter, but most commer- 
cial transcriptions are sixteen inches in dia- 
meter. A sixteen inch, 33% RPM transcrip- 
tion offers a thirty-minute program, fifteen 
minutes on each side of the record. Transcrip- 
tions offer the additional advantage of more 
perfect reproduction of sound than do the 
phonograph records. According to a recent 
survey made by the U. S. Office of Education 
the' number of record players operating st 
33% RPM is rapidly increasing in the high 
schools of the United States. It would see^ 
therefore, that the best equipment for the 
playing of records in schools would be a 
dual-speed machine capable ■of reproducing 
records at 78 RPM or 33% RPM. Several 
such machines are now on the market. 

Methods of using records in the classroom 
correspond very closely to those used wi 
the radio. The record possesses 
tage, however, of being readily available. J c 
teacher can listen to it, prepare a plan to 
its use, and gather supplementary 
to augment the information contained on the 
record. It can he introduced into 
gram at the time when the pupils feel the 
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need for such material, and it can be repeated 
either for the entire class or for individ- 
ual or small group listening. To assist teach- 
ers in the use of recordings the American 
Council on Education has set up a Record- 
ings Division, New York University Film 
Library, Wa^ington Square, New York, 
N.Y. 

If the school is equipped with a recording 
machine it may make many of its onm rec- 
ords. Speeches may he transcribed from 
radio broadcasts; student plays and music 
presentations may be recorded; voices may 
be "recorded for speech improvement; and 
many other uses will occur to the educator. 

The sound amplification system or public 
address system is being installed in many 
schools. The portable unit which may be 
used in the auditorium, from one classroom 
to another, or on the athletic field and play- 
ground, is favored by many schoolmen. 
Many sound motion picture machines possess 
microphone jacks and may be used as public 
address systems. In addition central-sound 
systems are now being installed as standard 
equipment in new schools. Notices, announce- 
ments, choral music, plays, and otlicr pro- 
grams may be broadcast over these systems. 
The centralized-sound system constitutes a 
local broadcasting unit and, properly used, 
may be an important adjunct to Uie school’s 
auditory- aids. W.H.H. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
® j^^^TION in. Education in Australia 
and New Zealand, like most of the cultural 
phenomena in the two South Pacific democ- 
^les, has the marks of recent construction, 
here are few hallowed institutions or shack- 
ing traditions in the Antipodes, and where 
ey exist they have been imported from 
ngland rather than grora on the spot. This 
s not because the Australians and New Zea\- 
En ers have ever lacked education, but be- 

j ^ ^ 

n red years ago the area was almost 
completely uninhabited. 


Systematic English settlement of Australia 
began in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and the first landings of settlers in 
New Zealand took place in 18^, The settlers 
were highly selected. They had undertaken 
a longer journey than had any other group 
of migrants, seeking economic opportunity, 
individual freedom, and political democracy. 
Education played an important part in all 
of tlieir schemes to establish a new society 
w’hich would retain only the best features 
of the English society they had left. The 
settlement of Australia and New Zealand was 
contemporary in time and similar in charac- 
ter to tlie peopling of tlie western United 
States. Attitudes of frontier individualism 
appeared, though not to the same extent as in 
the North American West One important 
difference existed: Australasian settlers had 
come directly from England, many ivith urban 
industrial experience. From the beginning 
their plans included the establishment of 
substantial cities, and they took more Idndly 
to order and regulation. In both countries 
the coastal areas are highly productive and 
the interior relatively barren, resulting in an 
urban concentration of population. In 1940 
almost half of Australia’s 7,069,000 persons 
were found to be living in the six state capi- 
tals, which arc coastal ports. New Zealand, 
twelve hundred miles east of tlie continent, 
has a similar concentration in its four largest 
cities. 

The early schools began, as in the United 
Stales, under a variety of local bodies and 
church organizations. Instead of awaiting 
tlie slow evolution of local systems, the Aus- 
tralasians made a radical departure — educa- 
tion w'as centralized under national and state 
governments. 

The state system, dating from the adoption 
of free, compulsory, and secular education 
about 1875 in boUi countries, brought the 
speedy and uniform extension of schools in 
the cities and in “backblocks” or agricul- 
tural frontiers of Australia and New Zealand. 
Teachers’ organizations played a part in 
some of the steps toivard centralization. These 
organizations are variously knorvn in the 
six Australian states and New Zealand as 
Unions, Federations, or Institutes, and they 
ore strong everywhere. The proportion of 
men in the teaching force is high compared 
with the United States, as high as 56 per 
cent in some of the Australian states. Ad- 
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ministration by the central government was 
favored by the teachers’ associations, since 
it removed the vagaries of local politics from 
the field of education, stabilized salaries, and 
facilitated promotion by permitting freedom 
of movement from one locality to another 
within a uniform nationwide system. 

Attendance at a public school or at one 
of the few approved private schools is com- 
pulsory from the age of six, but most pupils 
enter at five years of age. The school year 
is long, approximately 41 weeks, and the mild 
climate permits a high average attendance. 
Although compulsion ceases at 14 years, 50 
per . cent of the children continue in high 
school. The primary school with two or more 
“primers” or preparatory classes, and six 
“standards” is comparable in organization 
to the American elementary school of eight 
grades, but it is not normally articulated 
with a high school. The abrupt transition 
from primary to secondary school is made at 
the age of thirteen years. Coeducation is 
universal in the elementary schools and is 
common in the high schools, though there has 
been a tendency in Australia in the recent 
past toward separate boys’ and girls’ high 
schools. 

The high schools are noteworthy for their 
isolation from the elementary school system 
and their emphasis on thorough academic 
training. Languages are given a more prom- 
inent place in the curriculum than seems 
justified by the infrequent contacts with Eur- 
ope, and pure mathematics has a central 
position. Many of the older high schools 
have emulated the English public schools, 
with boarding establishments for students 
comparable to the dormitories of American 
private colleges. School uniforms for both 
boys and girls and academic gowns for the 
faculty are general in the high schools. 

A separate corps of inspectors, often re- 
cruited from the elementary school inspection 
force, carries out administrative decisions of 
the central department relating to high 
schools. As in the lower schools, the inspec- 
tor’s annual report on each teacher is the 
basis for promotion. The stimulation of new 
ideas and teaching practices is also a desig- 
nated task of the inspector, but the w'ork of 
assigning grading points to all teachers in a 
large territory limits him mainly to measuring 
the teachers’ skills by testing the students. 
This system has led to uniformity among 


schools in curriculum matters and a high 
level of achievement in subjects that are 
adapted to testing. 

The agricultural, technical, and teacher- 
training institutions are well developed in 
Australia and New Zealand. The organization 
of agricultural and technical high schools 
parallels that of the nontechnical institutions, 
and in New Zealand the two agricultural col- 
leges are part of the university system. The 
teacher training colleges are supported en- 
tirely by government funds, and in New Zeal- 
and the students are paid the salary of begin- 
ning teachers during their t\vo years of attend- 
ance at the training college. In addition they 
are given special tuition scholarships at tlje 
university and a release from training college 
classes that conflict with classes in the otlier 
institution, so that they can complete the 
work for a degree and a teaching license at 
the same time. These advantages for teachers 
in training create competition for admission, 
and cause a channeling of the highest talent 
into the teaching profession. 

The college and university systems of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand follow the English 
rather than the American or European pat- 
terns. In New Zealand a considerable part 
of the government contribution comes to the 
university colleges by way of “bursaries or 
tuition scholarships provided for all students 
who have a good scholastic record. In this 
way the government ensures free college and 
university education for the talented, regard- 
less of their ability to pay. The courses 
ofiFered in the university colleges are rel^ 
lively fe’iv in number, the work in each 
course more intensive, and the units of study 
longer than in the corresponding American 
institutions. The students at admission and 
at graduation are older. There are fewer 
disciplinary restraints; the elected officers of 
the students’ associations ^vueld considerable 
influence in their negotiations with the facm- 
ties or “professorial boards,” which have me 
functions usually assumed in America by 
college presidents. Annual written examina- 
tions, generally external, dominate the col- 
leges at every stage. Students who fail ui 
these examinations can, and commonly do, 
remain? freshmen for administrative purposes 
throughout a career of several years. 

Most of the important differences belw'cen 
education in Australasia and in the United 
States are due not to any difference of subjcc 
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matter or methods, but rather to centraliza- 
tion and the greater equality of opportunity 
associated widi the even distribution of in- 
comes in Australasia. The graduate from 
Australia or New Zealand has been offered 
less variety in his educational fare, but he 
has studied with more intensity in his nar- 
rower range of subjects. He has been sub- 
mitted to more external examinations, and 
he has emerged with all the advantages and 
handicaps of a system that has uniformity 
and thoroughness as ultimate goals. In the 
past five years important movements seeking 
a reorientation have gained momentum rvith 
the developing popular enthusaisra, inspired 
by English and American examples, for “new 
education.” The Educational Research Coun- 
cils, starting with grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of Neiv'York, have provided the 
means of expression through publications of 
high quality and permanent value. In essence 
these movements are a revolt against bureau- 
cratic narroumess and formalism, and the 
direction of the reorientation is toward diver- 
sified flexible curriculum, better school-com- 
munity relations, and the new education. If 
these qualities can be imparted to the efficient 
and democratic systems of Australia and New 
Zealand, the two countries will lead in the 
field of education as they did in social secur- 
ity legislation. D.R.J. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM. The determ- 
mation of a point of view by outside forces, 
such as custom and a revered person or in- 
stitution, is known as authoritarianism. For 
instance, some educators hold that subject 
matter that has lasted a long time or has been 
recommended by church leaders or school ad- 
ministrators as constituting the fundamentals 
should be required of all pupils. Similarly 
others, believing that reality, or truth, exists 
outside the learner, would prescribe courses 
m a particular form, which the learner would 
he expected merely to mirror, or reflect. In- 
deed any gap that educators create between 
ihe child and the curriculum is an expression 


of authoritarianism. The tendency of modern 
public education is in the opposite direction: 
toward affording the pupil practice in creat- 
ing, evaluating, choosing, planning, and act- 
ing intelligently. (See also Aims of Educa- 
tion and such items as ACTIVITY PROGRAM, 
Curriculum, Democracy and Education, 
Discipline, Progressive Education.) 

W.A.S. 

AUTONOMIC NERVOUS SYSTEM— 

See Nervous System. 

AUXILIARY CLASSES. Auxiliary 
classes are often known as ungraded classes, 
special classes, or opportunity classes and 
exist for the purpose of providing individual 
attention to atypical children wiAout regard 
to their grade levels. Usually the classes are 
for pupils who are below normal in their 
performance because of physical or mental 
defects, but a few schools have organized 
special classes for brighter pupils. There is, 
no substantial agreement either on the success 
of such classes or on the types of pupils to 
be cared for in them. (See Exceptional 
Child; Gifted Child, Education of; Spe- 
cial Class.) J.E.G.^ 

AVERAGE — See' Central Tendency. 

AVERAGE DEVIATION — See Vabi- 

ABIUTY. 

AVIATION THE CURRICULUM. 

In 1938, officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment in charge of aviation became con- 
cerned over the fact that not enough yoxmg 
Americans were learning to fly. Convinced 
that the superior air power of Germany had 
been responsible for the Munich Pact, officials 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration under 
the leadership of Robert H. Hinckley, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Air, called 
a meeting of college and university presidents 
to consider this gap in American education 
and to decide on a democratic approach to 
the problem. 

As a result of this meeting, there was bom 
the Civil Pilot Training Program (herein- 
after called the C.P.T.P.) of the CivR Aero- 
nautics Administration (hereinafter called 
the C.A.A.). It was inaugurated in more than 
700 institutions _of higher learning in 1938. 
The C.P.T.P. was financed by federal funds 
paid to the colleges, which in turn arranged 
with near-by commercial flying schools to 
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conduct the flight training under federal con- 
tract. These flying schools had to meet mini- 
mum standards set by the C.A.A; Thus be- 
fore the invasion of Poland, largely as a 
result of the vision and leadership of Amer- 
ican government and university officials, the 
C.P.T.P. became an established phase of 
American higher education. In 1938, prior 
to the operation of the C.P.T.P., there were 
only 23,000 licensed pilots in the United 
States. In 1941, after three years of opera- 
tion, this number had expanded to 100,000, 
but even this fourfold increase was inadequate 
in comparison with the needs of the day. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 
December, 1941, served to dramatize the fact 
that the United States would have to become 
a nation of flyers if it would ^vin the war and 
maintain the peace to follow. “Air-condi- 
tioning” America became a major problem 
of the federal government. Already C.A.A. 
officials had studied the German plan for 
promoting aviation by means' of the German 
Ministry of Education. In 1942, after con- 
ferences mth Dr., John L. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, the United 
States Office of Education pooled its resources 
with the C.A.A. and organized the Joint Com- 
mittee on Aviation Education of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the U. S. 
Office of Education under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Ben D. Wood of Columbia University. 
Other members of thei Joint Committee were 
Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Dr. Paul R. 
Mort,' and Dr. George T. Renner, all members 
of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

This committee undertook to devise a plan 
for extending aviation education do^vnward 
to the secondary and the elementary schools, 
and for preparing the cmricular materials 
which such a program would make necessary. 
The Air Training Corps of America (herein- 
after called the A.T.C.A.) was organized early 
in March, 1942, on the secondary school 
level, with fourteen experimental units in and 
around New York City to provide preflight 
training for boys between twelve and eighteen 
years of age. The U. S. Army Air Forces 
detailed Lieutenant Colonel S. J. Donovan to 
supervise the preparation of the A.T.C.A. 
training program, and to synchronize it -with 
the needs of the Air Forces Training Com- 
mand By September, 1942, the A.T.C.A. had 
500,000 boys under training in schools and 


boys’ clubs all over America, operating in 
carefully developed units with instruction 
curricula from A.T.C.A. headquarters. On 
that date, its direction was taken over by the 
U. S. Office of Education and preflight train- 
ing courses were instituted in every secondarj' 
school throughout the nation as part of the 
High School Victory Corps. The curriculum 
of these preflight courses consists largely of 
the following: airplane structures, aerody- 
namics, airplane engines, meteorology, com- 
munications, air navigation, human factors in 
flight, and physical fitness. In the meantime 
the goal of the U. S. Army Air Forces had 
been set at 2,000,000 men by the end of 
spring, 1943. 

Besides Lt. Col. Donovan, three men were 
largely responsible for the development of the 
A.T.C.A. training program: Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, member of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Clayton Knight, 
World War I flyer; and Arthur Loew, execu- 
tive of Loew’s Incorporated, in charge of na- 
tional promotion. 

Parallel with the work of the A.T.C.A. 
program, an Aviation Education Research 
Project was organized imder the direction of 
Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, member of the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to prepare aviation materials for all 
phases of the secondary school and elemen- 
tary school curriculum. In March, 1942, 
specialists in each of the major curricular 
areas were selected to engage in research and 
write instructional materials for use in the 
schools. By July, 1942, the Air Age Educa- 
tion Series was in press; by September, 1942, 
the Macmillan Company made the books 
available to local school systems throughout 
the United States. A record had been set in 
the publishing world. 

The Air Age Education Series touched on 
every significant aspect of the easting school 
curriculum affected by aviation: Physical 
Science, Geography, Social Studies, English? 
Mathematics, Biology, Industrial Arts, and 
Health Education in the secondary schools, 
and Science and Geography on the elemen- 
tary level. Concurrently, specialized curncu- 
lar materials for the preflight training courses 
also were developed. Tw'o separate research 
units attacked this problem: the AviaUon 
Education Research Group of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, and the iwa- 
tion Education Research Group of Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. Following 
closely the Civilian Pilot Training Manual 
utilized in the college training program, these 
groups mote texts suitable for use in aero- 
nautical training on the secondary school 
level. The entire Air Age Education Series 
was thus the cooperative result of numerous 
education specialists. 

At the same time that this research and 
experimentation were being carried on, 
regional, state, and local conferences on avia- 
tion education were attended by local and 
state school administrative officials meeting 
with C.A.A. experts and administrators. The 
conferences sought to determine the best way 
of introducing these curricular changes and 
adaptations into the schools of the nation. Of 
prime importance were the instructional talks 
on the new geography of the air age given 
by Dr. George T. Renner, Professor of Geo- 
graphy at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Throughout the spring and summer 
of 1942 these conferences were held in every 
area of the United States. By September, 
1942, every local school system had developed 
some plan for meeting this urgent new need, 
and aviation education was introduced as a 
significant phase of American public educa- 
tion. All of this was achieved on a voluntary, 
cooperative, democratic basis. 

During the summer of 1943, teacher train- 
ing courses in all aspects of aviation educa- 
tion were inaugurated in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States, financed 
with federal funds from the C.A.A. Thus by 
September, 1943, aviation became an estab- 
lished and significant phase of American edu- 


cation on the elementary, secondary, college, 
and professional levels. (See Aeronauticai. 
Education.) R.N.C. 
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BACCALAUREATE. The word “bac- 
calaureate” is derived from an eighth-century 
term meaning a stock-farm assistant and was 
later sometimes considered as a corruption 
of terms meaning laurel-bearer. Originally 
it referred to a student not yet master of the 
arts — i.e., of “the seven liberal arts” and 
accompanying preiiminary studies — in the 
early Middle Age universities. From the same 
■^root probably came “bachelor,” which orig- 
inally meant a young knight serving imder 
an older one’s colors. The baccalaureate or 
bachelor’s degree also originated in the Mid- 
dle Age universities. It indicated the com- 
pletion of general studies and the ability to 
study further to become a master or teacher. 

Today the term “baccalaureate” is used to 
refer both to a degree and to the farewell 
sermon preached to a college graduating 
class. The baccalaureate or bachelor’s degree 
is the first degree given by colleges in the 
United States, England, and many other 
countries. As a rule, in the United States 
it means four years of study beyond high 
school or preparatory school, and implies 
both general study of several fields and more 
concentrated study of one field. If the latter 
field is a natural science or so-called voca- 
tional field like home economics, the degree 
is usually bachelor of science (B.S.) ; if one 
of the social studies or humanities, it is usu- 
ally the degree of bachelor of arts (B.A. or 
A.B.), sometimes bachelor of philosophy 
(B.Ph.) ; if law, bachelor of laws (LL.B.), 
For the past fifty years there has been a trend 
toward the granting of only one degree for 
all undergraduate study, ^vhateve^ Ae field 
of specialization: the B.A. 

Bachelor’s degrees have been somewhat 
standardized by the efforts of various accred- 
iting agencies. Graduate schools throughout 
the world examine and exchange notes con- 
cerning the qualifications of the colleges from 
which their students seek to enter. Accredit- 
ing associations examine not only the colleges 
in their regions but abo the secondary 


schools. The legal, medical, teaching, and 
other professions set entrance examinations 
or course requirements which help colleges 
to maintain proper standards. (See Accred- 
iting.) The University of Chicago almost 
alone has just decided (1942) to give the 
bachelor’s degree after two years of general 
study in order to have it signify only a gen- 
eral education and to eliminate studenb who 
do not have aptitude for advanced concen- 
trated study. Many critics believe, however, 
that with an ever higher average age for 
vocational employment and ever more com- 
plex studies, fewer students will be content 
to leave college at the end of their second 
year. (See Degrees.) M.G.F. 

BACONIAN METHOD. Francb Bacon’s 
formulation of the inductive method for the 
advancement of learning was of great educa- 
tional significance. Bacon did not invent the 
inductive metliod of reasoning — it is as old 
as the human mind itself. He did state the 
procedures under which inductive reasoning 
should operate in order to be efficient: the 
removal of prejudices, the thorough observa- 
tion by the senses, the careful tabulation of 
cases, the study of exceptions as a check, the 
formulation of the generalization. Although 
Bacon himself did not apply his inductive 
procedures to school meAo^, his writings 
paved the way for' the later use of observa- 
tion and experimentation in classroom teach- 
in; for the study of facts as the beginning 
of the thinking process; for the selection, 
comparison and classification of example 
^and instances; for the placing of emphasis 
upon the problematic approach to 

BALILLA, OPERA NAZIONALE-5ee 
Italy, Education in. 

BANKHEAD-JONES ACT — See Feiv 
ERAL Aid. 

BANKS, SCHOOI^See Thrift Educa- 
tion. 
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BAPTISTS, EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF. The interest of Baptists in formal educa- 
tion in America steins from scholarly sources 
in England and the continent of Europe. The 
two most prominent Baptist founders of 
American colonies, Roger Williams, of 
Providence, and John Clarke, of Newpo^ 
n’ere more or less learned men. Roger Wil- 
liams not only answered his public critics in 
able language and logic, but prepared a lexi- 
con of 4e dialects of the New England In- 
dian tribes, basic for all later Indian dic- 
tionaries. Dr. John Clarke was a law'}mr and 
physician before he was a preacher, and had, 
of course, scientific training. Many of the 
governors of, the colonies and their henchmen 
were well trained. 

The real beginnings of formal education 
in the American colonies ivere in the little 
village schools fostered by the churches and 
financially supported by the families, and 
usually located near the village or town 
churches. The more ambitious attempts at 
higher and broader education by Baptists oc- 
curred about the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury. In 1719, Thomas Hollis, a Baptist in 
London, England, founded two professor- 
ships and ten scholarships for poor students 
in Harvard College. The Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, in 1722, proposed that Ae Baptist 
churches search for young men of promise 
for the ministry, in order to educate them. 
A Baptist Education Society was formed at 
Charleston, South Carolina in 1775; and in 
1789, the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
gathered a fund for the education of prospec- 
tive young preachers. The Warren Baptist 
Association, Rhode Island, did the same 
thing in 1793. These initiatives were fruitful 
in the establishment of Rhode Island College, 
later Brown University, the first Baptist Col- 
lege in America, 

^ The Baptists had three classical academies 
w 1775, one at Hopewell, N. Y.; one ,at 
Wrentham, Mass.; and one at Bordentowm, 
N. J. The establishment of these schools nat- 
urally bred the desire among the professional 
una other intellectual classes for schools of 
college pade. Rhode Island College (Broivn 
University) was established twelve years be- 
1^6 ^ar of the Revolution ended and had 
seven classes by that time. In the 
early days of the 19th century, other Baptist 
institutions of education arose, more or less 


disconnected and local, but which, for^ dec- 
ades, were a powerful denominational influ- 
ence, e.g., Waterville College, Maine, now 
Colby University; Madison College (N. Y.) 
now Colgate University; Denison University 
and Kalamazoo College. In the latter half of 
the 19th Century came various smaller but 
useful colleges in the Middle and Far West: 
Shurlleffe, Ottawa, Sioux Falls, Linfield, Red- 
lands, et al. Bracketed with these should be 
several theological schools still in existence 
and going strong — known in earlier days as 
Newton Theological Institution, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Colgate Theological 
School, Crozer Theological Seminary, South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary and Ber- 
keley Baptist Divinity School. In the 
Southern states, schools and colleges for both 
ivhites and Negroes sprang up rapidly from 
1850 on. 

The greatest impetus to education, how- 
ever, both general and specialized, among 
Baptists in all America, came after the found- 
ing of the General Education Board in New 
York about 1903, Wliile this Board was not 
sectarian, nor limited in its beneficence by 
any restrictions of race, color, or creed, never- 
theless, since Mr. Rockefeller, the founder, 
was a Baptist of great prominence, it was in- 
evitable that Baptist prestige should be en- 
hanced because of his name. The work of 
this Board was for the benefit of many kinds 
of worthy institutions large and small, for 
whites, Negroes, and Indians. On tlie other 
hand, Mr. Rockefeller, a few years before, 
had founded the great University of Chicago, 
with its prominent faculty, its graduate 
schools, its large funds, and its rapid growth, 
as the last word in education to date. Not 
only was the founder a Baptist, but the or- 
ganizer and first president, Dr. William 
Rainey Harper, also was a Baptist, as were 
a majority of the trustees. These circum- 
stances not only publicized Baptist prestige 
in education, but greatly influenced education 
in general among individuals and communi- 
ties. For the past 50 years Baptist education 
has flourished. At the present time there is a 
tendency among the largest Baptist institu- 
tions to relinquish denominational control in 
the best interests of the colleges themselves, 
on account of their very diversified students 
and alumni. The oldest Baptist University, 
Brown, and the largest, Chicago, have altered 
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their charters to that eflfect. 

With the great educational and missionary 
upsurge in the United States about 1840, 
Baptist educational interests became wide- 
spread. It was the beginning of an era in 
the establishment of railroads, newspapers, 
and academies throughout the Middle West as 
well as the East. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society inaugurated mission schools 
for Negroes and poor whites in the south, 
and the American Baptist Publication Society 
issued religious literature in great amounts 
and founded Sunday Schools in the pioneer 
areas of the West. These societies not only 
are now at the height of their careers, but 
have accumulated great endo^vments. In this 
work they have been ably seconded by the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Among the educational institutions 
fostered by the above societies, some have be- 
come famous, e.g., Spelman, Morehouse, and 
Bacone Colleges; Shaw and Virginia-Union 
Universities, and Kodiak School. Much of 
the supervision of schools and colleges here- 
tofore exercised by these societies now has 
been transferred to the Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The emergence of the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, founded 
in 1911 and incorporated in 1920, and suc- 
ceeding the American Baptist Education So- 
city, established an advantageous system of 
coordination, and was made possible by the 
formal unification in 1907 of all the Baptist 
interests north of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
This Board is concerned ■with (1) the mainte- 
nance and development of the schools and 
colleges imder Baptist control, in the North 
for the most part, and a few in the South; (2,) 
the stimulation of interest in the Christian 
Education of children and young people; 
(3) maintenance of religious interests among 
students, and (4) the development of mission- 
ary interest in the churches. The sponsorship 
of the Board embraces 18 colleges and uni- 
versities, 12 junior colleges, 11 academies in 
the North; and 10 colleges and schools for 
Negroes in die South. In addition there are 
10 theological seminaries. During the past 35 
years, the real property assets of these insti- 
tutions have gro'wn to approximately $90,000, 
000, -with endoiyment funds of over $125,000, 
000, University pastors and student counsel- 
lors are maintained in about 140 institutions. 


both Baptist and non-Baptist, for the benefit 
of Baptist students there. Baptist schools and 
colleges at the present time have about 2,500 
teachers and over 35,000 pupils. Bacone Col- 
lege, Oklahoma, is the only institution of col- 
lege grade for Indians in Ae United States. 

The Missionary Education Department of 
the Baptist Board of Education is very impor- 
tant in general education, since there is a 
close relation between its work and the loy- 
alty of Baptists to their general educational 
institutions, and the atmosphere therein. Tliis 
department conducts schools of missions in 
churches and assemblies; . mission study 
classes; and reading circles of nearly 300,000 
members who read 1,500,000 volumes, collec- 
tively, every year. It distributes almost 
countless other books, and organizes competi- 
tive educational undertakings. If maintains 
several missionary and cultural organizations 
for the young people of the churches: T^e 
Worldwide Guild, for young women, 'tvitli 
40,000 members; The Children’s World Cru- 
sade for boys and girls, with 50,000 mem- 
bers; and The Royal Ambassadors, for boys, 
with about 15,000 members. 

Besides the educational institutions already 
described, the missionary societies of the 
North maintain six training schools for gen- 
eral missionary and church school workers. 
These schools enroll about 200 students and 
have real estate and endowment funds ag- 
gregating about $1,300,000. 

The American Baptist Publication Societjs 
now 118 years old, maintains strong and 
varied activities. It issues scores of religious 
books annually, the Year Books of American 
Baptists, about 150 Sunday School and other 
periodicals; and maintains branch stores m 
various cities of the United States and Ca- 
nada. It supports colporteur work, chapel 
cars and boats; establishes Sunday Schools 
and Vacation Bible Schools, summer Msem- 
blies and camps for Christian culture. It en- 
gages also in Americanization work. 

In the Southern Baptist Convention, 
separated from Northern Baptists in 1844 
over matters of policy, much the same cate- 
gories are maintained as in the territory o 
Northern Baptists. Their Education Commis- 
sion lists 12 academies, 24 junior colleges 
and 26 full colleges, besides 3 theologica 
schools. In the missionary classification 
are enrolled 24,629 Sunday Schools an 
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7,000 vacation Bible schools. Their “Sunday 
School Board” maintains a large publishing 
establishment, similar to the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society in the North. 

While the Negro Baptists, both North and 
South, who are several million strong, have a 
general interest in the maintenance and man- 
agement of Negro education, for the most part 
those which are particularly successful are 
under the aegis of the white educational and 
missionary groups. 

In Canada, while the scope and spread of 
all forms of personal and public education 
have not increased as rapidly and as exten- 
sively as in the United States, nevertheless the 
results have been highly satisfactory. Among 
the Baptist colleges and universities credited 
to Baptists in the Dominion, Acadia College 
in Nova Scotia and McMaster University in 
Hamilton, Ontario, are the best known. Many 
* students from these and other institutions 
pursue advanced studies in the universities of 
the United States. 


Cultural aspects of Baptist education 
should include the historical societies and 
libraries, and the distinctly Baptist peri- 
odicals. The American Baptist Historical So- 
ciety at Crozer Theological Seminary, Ches- 
ter,- Pa., the Backus Historical Society at 
Newton — ^Andover Theological School, New- 
ton Centre, Mass.; and the Samuel Col- 
gate Baptist Historical Collection, at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. all maintain ex- 
cellent and large aggregations of Americana, 
with facilities for research. 


There are more than 40 Baptist magazine: 
and papers of recognized standing in the 
United States. Among the most prominenl 
^d successful, both North and South, ar: 
ihe Watchman-Examiner, Missions, Tht 
States Baptist, The Christian Index 
1 he Christian Leader, The Ministry, The Pas 
tors Neivs Letter, The Commission, etc. For 
cign tongue periodicals, also, are publisher 
y Swedish, German, Norwegian, Hungarian 
oumanian, Polish, Italian, French anc 
oJovak Baptists. 

Freedom of teaching has been distinctivelj 
recognized in American Baptist educationa 
institutions for the most part, with only oc 
c^ional exceptions. The Charter of Browi 
diversity, the oldest American Baptist Col 
®gc> provides^ definitely for such freedom, 
ome Baptist individuals whose personal! 


ties have loomed large in the field of Baptist 
education in America have been Francis Way- 
land (jBrown), E, Benjamin Andreivs 
(Brown), Benjamin Ide "Wheeler (University 
of California), William R. Harper (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), William H. P. Faunce 
(Brown), Augustus H. Strong (Rochester 
Theological Seminary), H. L. Morehouse 
(American Baptist Home Mission Society), 
Ernest D. Burton, Shailer Mathews (Divinity ^ 
School of the University of Chicago), George 
E. Horr (Newton Theological Institution), 
John Hope (Morehouse College), John D. 
Rockefeller, and Ambrose Swasey (Denison) 
— all noiv deceased. 

The Baptist World Alliance, organized in 
London, England, in 1905, includes Baptists 
of all countries. It holds its meetings once in 
five years, but meantime exerts a wholesome 
and material interest on the educational as- 
pects of various Baptist institutions in such 
countries as Sweden, France and Australia. 
The missionary societies, especially of the 
United States, maintain academies, colleges 
and universities of high grade, in China, 
Japan, India, Burma, the Belgian Congo, and 
other lands. C.M.G. 
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BAR GRAPH — See Graphic Methods. 

BARNARD, HENRY (1811-1900). 

Henry Barnard was an active protagonist in 
the Common School Revival in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. In this respect his significance 
is akin to that of Horace Mann (g.v.). In - 
addition, however, he has often been called 
the scholar of the Revival. A third line of 
influence has stemmed from his persistent, 
and eventually successful, struggle to put the 
Federal government into the program of 
American education. 

As a Leader in the Common School 
Revival. ' Barnard, as Secretary of the State 
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Board of Education in Connecticut and later 
as State Superintendent of Common Schools 
there, faced an educational situation similar 
in general to that confronting Horace Mann 
in Massachusetts. He strove to counteract 
extreme decentralization in school control, 
and to replace it by enlightened and informed 
state action. He worked also to vitalize local 
educational services, especially during the 
interregnum between his services to Connec- 
ticut when he was the first Commissioner of 
Common Schools Rhode Island had ever had. 

In the implementation of his program, 
Barnard stressed the need for better educated 
teachers. The first institute for teachers was 
established by him in 1839, the work being 
conducted by Yale College professors and by 
Barnard himself. A traveling model school 
for these institutes was devised. A state nor- 
mal school was established at New Britain, 
Connecticut. This catenation of contributions 
by Barnard places him in the long line of 
succession of those who have worked for an 
American program based on tlie postulate 
that those who would educate must them- 
selves be educated. 

His steadfast adherence to this postulate 
was later (1858) evidenced when as chan- 
cellor of the University of Wisconsin he or- 
ganized a State Normal School in that state. 

Barnard’s program for a Common School 
Revival contributed much to the stirring of 
local initiative in the setting up of toivn 
libraries, and of to■^vn lectures for teachers 
and for the public generally. 

As Scholar of the Revival. Barnard, 
from 1855 to 1881, edited the American Jour- 
nal of Education, which one ivriter has called 
“the most encyclopedic work on education 
in any tongue.” Another has characterized it 
as the beginning of an educational literature 
in America. In any case, it is an educational 
magnum opus. 

In this work, Barnard interpreted Euro- 
pean educational thought and practice for 
the information and serious thought of Amer- 
icans. Its pages, supplemented by additional 
writings, ’made Pestalozzi {q.v.) better known 
here; they helped bring to American readers 
tlie humane and progressive treatment of 
juvenile delinquents developed out of the 
Pestalozzian educational philosophy by Fel- 
lenberg and others. The Journal also helped 
bring the philosophy of the gentle Froebel 
{q.v.) across the Atlantic, and helped ac- 


quaint us with the underlying Kindergarten 
{q.v.) idea, developed in the United States 
by William T. Harris {q.v.). 

As Advocate of a Federal Govern- 
ment Secretariat in Education. Barnard, 
in spite of the pressing problems confronting 
him in Connecticut and Rhode Island, never 
lost sight of his belief that some kind of 
federal agency was needed to keystone the 
American educational structure. He had 
hoped for a national Department of Educa- 
tion, cognate in its position with other such 
departments in the President’s cabinet. What 
eventuated, in 1867, was the post of United 
States Commissioner of Education {q.v.), 
to head the Bureau of Education, a bureau 
of the Department of the Interior. Henry 
Barnard was appointed by President Johnson 
as its head. In spite of changes in nomen- 
clature — it is now the Office of Education 
{q.v.) — the main lines of its work as charted 
by Barnard still direct the course of this 
important federal educational agency. 

P.R.V.C. 
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BATAVIA PLAN. The Batavia Plan, 

originating in Batavia, New ^ 

type 'of classroom organization in wmc 
teachers, one called the regular teacher an 
the other the assistant, taught large c asse^ 
It was an attempt to help pupils in their wor 
so that all might make normal progress an 
be promoted regularly. Retardation was o 

be eliminated if possible. While the regu ar 
teacher carried on the usual class recita o , 
the assistant teacher helped the laggar s. 
Recitation activity was reduced and more o 
the teachers’ time was given to assisting P’^P 
in their individual study. The. bulk o 
special help was given to slow-learning pnpi • 
Modifications of the plan were made ^7 ° ® 
schools adopting this type of class j 

tion, but the plan as originally devise i 
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not have mde acceptance in this country. 

F.A.B, 

BATTERY OF TESTS— See Achieve- 
KENT Tests. 

BEHAVIOR— See Discipline. 

BEHAVIOR CUMG-See Child Guid- 
ance CUNICS. 

BEHAVIOR JOURNAL— See Anecdo- 
tal Behavior Journal. 

BEHAVIORISM — See Psychology, , 
Schools of. 

BELGIAN FELLOWSHIPS— See Scho- 
larships AND Fellowships, International, 

BELLSHAPED CURVE— See Noriul 
Probability Curve. 

BEST-ANSWER TEST— See Objective 
Tests and Examinations. 

BIBLE COURSES— See Reucion and 
Public Education. 

BIBLE READING — See Religion and 
PuBuc Education. 


pared they are issued in a series of bulletins, 
which are bound together at the end of two 
years, making one or more volumes. Each 
of the chapters may be secured at a small 
cost from tlie Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or they may be seen in most public 
libraries. 

Among the topics to be found in the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education are: Elementary 
Education; Secondary Education; Industrial 
Education; Homemaking Education; Agri- 
cultural Education; Music Education; Hy- 
giene and Physical Education; Education of 
Exceptional Children; Adult Education; Col- 
lege and University Education; Professional 
Education of Teachers; Medical Education; 
Engineering Education; Radio in Education; 
Library Service; Review of Educational 
Legislation ; Educational Research • of Na- 
tional Scope and Significance. The Biennial 
Survey also includes statistics concerning 
State School Systems; City School Systems; 
Universities; Colleges and Professional 
Schools; Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 
Schools; Public High Schools; Private High 
Schools and Academies. W.V.N. 


BIBLE SCHOOL — ^See Protestant Edu- 
cation; Vacation Bible School. 


BIBUOGRAPHICAL CENTERS. Bib- 
liographic centers are a recent development 
resulting from cooperation among libraries 
for the purpose of coordinating existing 
library resources and permitting specializa- 
fion ratlier than duplication in collections. 
Catalog cards for books in the libraries which 
contribute to die center are filed in the cen- 
ter, together with cards for books in the 
Library of Congress. 

The public libraries of Philadelphia, serv- 
ing as a center for all the libraries in that 


metropolitan area; the Denver Public Library, 
■"’hich serves the entire Rocky Mountain 
region; and the Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
^aphic Center, located at the University of 
Washington, in Seattle, are the three in exis- 
tence at present. E.S. 


biennial survey of educa- 

• The Biennial Survey of Education, 
pubbshed by the United States Office of Edu- 
ca ion consists of articles and statis- 

tP, ^Q^ceming education throughout the 
nited States. As various chapters are pre- 


BILINGUAUSM. In America the bi- 
lingual child, the one who speaks two lan- 
guages, is most often the one ivho hears and 
speaks a foreign language at home while his 
schooling is conducted entirely in English. 
Since language facility is acquired much 
more through social communication than 
through direct study, children reared in for- 
eign-speaking homes may never acquire an 
adequate mastery of English if tlieir social 
environment outside the home is also one 
where the foreign language is die one pri- 
marily used, or where the English that is 
spoken is full of inaccuracies of grammar, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary. 

Tliere is some controversy as to Avhether 
children who are reared in two languages are 
handicapped by virtue of this fact even when 
both languages are used in social communi- 
cation and both are adequately spoken by 
the adults. The handicap has even been said 
to extend to performance on verbal intelli- 
gence tests. Some psychologists differentiate 
between the effect that bilingualism has upon 
ffie bright and upon the dull, concluding that 
it may be of advantage to the former and of 
disadvantage to the latter. There is some 
evidence for such a generalization. Terman 
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found proportionately more children who 
rated in his genius group among the bilingual 
American Jews and Chinese than he found 
among children of English-speaking ancestry. 
Another relevant finding is that of Hoffman 
who set up a Bilingual Schedule to measure 
the amount of foreign language to which the 
child was exposed and in which he engaged. 
The Jewish children who formed one of the 
groups studied were superior to the Italian 
in a verbal group intelligence test, but equal 
to the Italian in the Pintner Non-Language 
Intelligence Test and also in the amount of 
bilingualism. (The quality of the foreign lan- 
guage spoken in the home was not measured.) 
Among the Italian children, those with the 
highest bilingual scores made poorer scores 
on English reading tests than did those with 
the lowest bilingual scores. Among the Jewish 
children, however, those with the highest bi- 
lingual scores made better scores both in 
reading and in verbal intelligence. There was 
no relationship between bilingualism and the 
non-language intelligence test used either for 
the Italian or for the Je^vish children. More 
such studies are needed before foreign par- 
ents are advised, as is being done in many 
instances, that their children will only become 
confused if their home expects them to use a 
language other than English. 

In any case, the school’s attitude towards 
the child’s foreign language should take into 
consideration the consequences of that atti- 
tude, not merely upon the child’s mastery of 
English and of subject-matter taught to him 
in English, but also upon the social and emo- 
tional attitudes of the foreign children and 
their parents. Relationships between parents 
and children, feelings of foreign language 
groups towards the coimtry of their adoption, 
adjustments between minority and majority 
groups, all need to be safeguarded. The 
English language must become, through the 
schools, a unifying rather than a separating 
force. 

The U. S. Office of Education has initiated 
a number of studies to discover how English 
can best be taught to foreign-speaking chil- 
dren both in continental United States and in 
such territories as the Philippines, Hawaii, ■ 
and Puerto Rico. Successful practices de- 
,scribed' range from specific English lessons 
embodpng a variety of techniques to the 
incidental learning of English as the children 
go about the work and play activities of an 


informal curriculum. B.B.F. 

1. 
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BINET-SIMON INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE — See Intelligence. 

BIOLOGY, TEACHING OF— See Sci- 
ence, Teaching of, 

BIRTH INJURY. Birth injury or birth 
trauma refers to an injury to the brain occur- 
ring during delivery. Such injuries happen 
more frequently in the first bom, because 
first labor is usually the most prolonged and 
difficult, and in premature babies. They 
may result in convulsions, motor incoordina- 
tion, speech- defects, paralyses (usually 
spastic), and, unless the brain damage is 
mild, may produce any degree of 
deficiency. F.K.M. 

BI-SERIAL r— See Correlation (Sta- 
tistics). 

BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
PLAN. Black Mountain College (BlackMoim- 
tain, N. C.) emphasizes the importance o 
living and working in a community 
significant part of education. Real community 
living is hard: it involves tensions, com- 
promises, responsibilities, and the discovery 
of common bases. But real experience m a 
community, as a framework to serious co - 
legiate study, can be a source of profoim 
self-knowledge, self-mastery, and genuine 
civic effectiveness. , 

Black Mountain College is kept small (a 
hundred and twenty) so that all relations re- 
main personal; it is representative of modern 
life and is cosmopolitan. The students io 
men and women — come from all parts of ffi® 
United States, with a few from Europe. Ihe 
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facultj' are dra-Hoi from a number of European 
countries as well as America. The typical ac- 
tivities of a community are carried on in 
work, play, self-government, and community 
planning. In these each student plays an ' 
organic part, for he comes to have his unique 
place, as in any true community. The college 
is his home and his village during his years 
in it, and in this microcosm he is confronted 
w'th the major phenomena of human society. 

Such a community life is perpetually edu- ^ 
cational. It forms the constant background to 
the central activity — ^study. It brings faculty 
and student members into' a close, friendly 
relationship based on the sharing of responsi- 
bilities and problems. Togedier they have 
constructed a large modem study building. 
They work together cutting timber, operating 
a farm, or doing the o£5ce work of the col- 
lege. A student is thus initiated into the dis- 
cipline of labor, and perforce learns some- 
thing of the way most of the American peo- 
ple have to make their living. He discovers 
how even routine work can become meaning- 
ful. He learns to use the basic tools, to 
handle simple machinery, and he gains some 
experience in administration and planning. 

The union of learning with living emerges 
in community self-government. Problems af- 
fecting the entire community are discussed in 
general meetings, where all members are 
present and active. Here and in the meetings 
of the student body as such, students experi- 
ence the difficulties and responsibilities of 
democracy. They are represented on almost 
all committees, with the exception of some 
that have a strictly academic function. Their 
chief officer is a member of the Board of Fel- 
lows, which administers the finances of the 
Mllege and makes faculty appointments. 
Ihey govern their own affairs, which on the 
whole are not felt to be apart from the af- " 
tairs of the community. 

Black Mountain is a college, not merely a 
TOmmuruty, and the center of life is study. 
High school graduation or its equivalent is 
' required for entrance, and for graduation the 
standards of the better eastern colleges are 
academic procedures are cal- . 
cu ated to make learning a permanent habit 
d student integrate the fields of 

tK ^rid literature, 

c social studies, and the sciences are treated 
ot equal importance and the student is 


expected to study in all fields during his first 
two years. To specialize in one field in pre- 
paration for graduation he must pass a com- 
prehensive written and oral examination cov- 
ering all fields, and demonstrate maturity as a 
person. For graduation he studies primarily 
in one field. Graduation is based on faculty 
review of a student’s totql accomplishment 
and upon the recommendation of an examiner 
from outside the college, ivho gives a compre- 
hensive written and oral examination in the 
student’s field of specialization. 

The college is owned and administered by 
members of the faculty, entirely independent 
of outside control and endowment. This per- 
mits complete academic freedom. Classes 
usually take the form of small discussion 
groups, Avith intensive private tutorials for 
advanced students. The faculty-student ratio 
is about one to four. 

Aesthetic and intellectual activity goes ■ 
beyond the classroom. Students and fac- 
ulty contribute weekly concerts of choral and 
instrumental music. There are periodic art 
exhibits and plays. Lectures on subjects of 
general interest are given by faculty members 
and guest lecturers, and regular radio pro- 
grams are broadcast. In these creative ac- 
tivities and in the art classes flexibility and 
imaginativeness in meeting situations are de- 
veloped. 

Faculty members are chosen for the breadth 
of their knowledge and interests as well as for 
competence in tlieir own fields, in the expec- 
tation that they will help the student integrate 
diverse knowledge through their own breadth 
of view. The faculty periodically discusses 
together the progress of each student and re- 
views the several comprehensive examina- 
tions, so that all members of the faculty are 
constantly aware of the work of all students. 

Black Mountain College is perhaps unique 
in its fusion of higher learning ividi normal 
adult civic life and in its treatment of learn- 
ing as a way of living. This gives an unusual 
possibility for the intellectual and personal 
integrations which the modern •world needs so 
much. K.K. 

BUND, EDUCATION OF THE. The 
problem of the education of the blind child 
or adult did not become a matter of social, 
religious, or professional concern until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It was 
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Valentin Hauy (174-5-1822) who insti^ted 
the first systematic experiments in methods 
of educating the blind, and to him belongs the 
credit of being the first real teacher of this 
group. Hauy’s Essai sur I’Education des 
Aveugles was the first basic textbook on 
methods in this field of instruction. The fam- 
ous Vienna Institute for the Instruction of 
the blind was founded by Johann Wilhelm 
Klein in 1804. In our own cfentirry, the vol- 
ume by Pierre Villey, The Education of the 
Blind, has provided a notable attempt to 
present teaching methods of value. 

In the United States there were simultan- 
eous efforts in establishing schools for the 
blind in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
By 1940 there were 58 residential schools for 
the blind in the United States, eleven pri- 
vately controlled, and 47 under some form of 
state control. 

The movement for classes for the blind in 
the public schools began when Frank H. 
Hall secured the establishment of such a class 
in Chicago in 1900. Public school classes for 
the blind now exist in twenty-one cities. 

Aims; The general aims in the education 
of the blind differ from aims for the sighted 
much less than is generally supposed; in the 
specialized and specific aims the divergence 
is more apparent. 

The development of a strong and healthful 
physique is complicated in the case of the 
blind by special problems of physical condi- 
tions found among blind children; such as 
lowered physical resistance, lack of motor co- 
ordination, muscular apathy, poor posture, 
“tics”, and other “blindisms.” 

The aim of providing a thorough elemen- 
tary and high school' education equivalent to 
that afforded seeing children is being medi- 
ated and individualized through guidance 
programs and curriculum offerings suited to 
different levels of ability and individual needs. 

Special tools of learning receive greater 
emphasis in the case of the blind. These are, 
for example, braille reading and writing; the 
T-V-L, or Taylor, or cubarithm arithmetic 
slates; and special algebraic symbols, lan- 
guage signs, and chemical notations in braille. 
(See Touch Reading.) 

The general aim of providing vocational 
education with a view to self-support is 
broadening out into experimentation with 
neiv types of industrial, commercial, and 
trade training. 


The socialization of each pupil to enable 
him to become an acceptable and efficient 
citizen of the community is an aim which is 
receiving direct attention in those specialized 
aspects in which the blind evince the greatest 
need. 

The spiritual aims of education are espec- 
ially urgent in the case of the blind, in the 
sense of inculcating a philosophy of life in 
which the meaning of fiieir handicap can be 
understood and wholesome emotional atti- 
tudes developed toward the handicap, toward 
self, and toward society. 

The education of the blind, as of the 
sighted, must prepare the individual child 
for successful living in the complex of socio- 
economic life of the changing world of our 
present age. The range of lie curricula of 
such an educational program must include 
both academic subjects, and pre-vocational, 
vocational and trades courses. In a modem 
school for the blind all these must be planned 
for as fundamentals. 

Procedures; The major point of view 
held in common by all teachers of the blind 
is that the blind cMd is first of all a normal 
child. Aside from his handicap he h^ a 
normal mental and physical structure. ^ ® 
matter of fact, both fiie psychology of the 
blind, — if there is a special psychology,— ana 
the methods of teaching the blind, differ from 
the psychology and methodology used m 
teaching the sighted much less than is gener- 
ally believed by the public, and far less than 
professionals with their pseudo-scientific ap- 
proaches and phraseologies would have us 
believe. Indeed, one reason for the lack o 
special treatises on methods of teachi^ the 
blind has been the absence of great differen- 
ces existing between the normal methodolo^ 
used in teaching the sighted and that used m 
teaching the blind. 

Teachers of the blind have learned from 
years of experience that they are not dealmg 
with children whose faculties are diffe^n 
from those of other children, nor are 
teaching children whose other^ senses nave 
gained them some measure of miraculous per 
ception. Neither are the minds of these pup 
extra-spacial. There is this difference, n^^ 
ever: since one sense, vision, is lacking, 
other senses must be developed to ^ nig ^ 
degree in order to realize the goal of all 
ing. This involves the resort to unique me 
ods and techniques in order to accompns 
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the ultimate aim of education of the blind 
child. The realization of the normalcy of the 
blind child is then the sine qua non of the 
expert teacher of this group of children. 

Psychological problems: The degree 
to which a blind child develops a normalcy 
of living is directly dependent upon his suc- 
cess in substituting stimuli received through 
his unimpaired senses for those which are 
blocked off from him because of his sight- 
lessness. To facilitate sensory substitution 
through widening sensory experience and to 
assist in the interpretation of that experience 
is the opportunity of teachers of the blind. 

To teach and expect a blind child to do tlie 
same things that a non-handicapped child 
does is only human. It is his right to be 
encouraged to use to his advantage all the 
capacities he has without being retarded by 
bemg made aware of his limitations. It was 
a very fortunate blind man who, up to the 
age of six, did not know that he differed at 
all in physical perfection from his non-handi- 
capped brothers and sisters. He learned to 
walk and run and play wth with confidence, 
absorbing the world ^out him through sen- 
sory stimuli which were available to him and 
interpreting it as his brothers and sisters did, 
unaware that there was a sensory realm which 
he could not enter. 

In contrast to this ideal situation, the blind 
baby is sometimes kept a baby tmtil four or 
five years of age. Some homes go so far as 
to keep a blind child in bed or tied to a chair. 
Fear, physical lethargy, lack of sensory ex- 
perience, dulling of end-organs, and mental 
inactivity make a vicious circle resulting in 
retarded development. When once a child’s 
umate urge to physical activity has been re- 
pressed and physical apathy sets in, his sense 
of touch is soon lost because of the poor in- 
nervation of his atrophied muscles, and all 
his movements become awkward. 

CMdren enter school in all stages of this 
physical condition and resulting mental break- 
doivn and it is often an arduous task to arouse 
mterest and guide that interest into practical 
channels. 

The e^entials, then, are to refine the senses 
ny raercise, to project these senses externally 
so mat they are quick to glean all the infor- 
which they are capable of deriving, 
fnd by attentive application of earlier exper- 
iences to interpret fire mental picture as it is 
recorded. Senses well trained in the scrutiny 


of space will make it possible for the blind 
person to have conceptual notions of many 
objects and so have a well-equipped mind. 
The conceptions of many familiar objects, of 
animals, of plants, which a seeing person 
acquires by visual perception, are often at- 
tained by a blind person only after many 
years of effort. It is obvious that if a blind 
person’s conceptions of things which form the 
basis of his action and reasoning are false or 
uncertain, his actions will be hesitating and 
his reasoning untrue. The education of a 
blind person must include not only the pro- 
vision of correct mental equipment but also 
the examination and rectification of existing 
impressions. For freedom of activity a blind 
person must have activity patterns memor- 
ized by his hands and feet and ears as well 
as mental pictures of objects. All this equip- 
ment, developed and coordinated, enables the 
hlind person to approach the goal of nor- 
malcy of manner; and all the special skills of 
trades or professions are incidental to this 
achievement. C.R.A. and M.E.F. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. The board 
of education is the local educational authority 
created by legislative act and as such becomes 
the agency for the administration of the 
schook of the community. In practice, boards 
of education act in accordance with manda- 
tory state laws and deliberate upon the pro- 
visions of permissive legislation. There are as 
many kinds of boards as there are types of 
school districts, there are boards for common 
school districts, town and township districts, 
county districts, and city districts, aU differ- 
ing somewhat in size, selection of members, 
organization, and function. This discussion 
is confined to a description of typical city 
boards of education. 

Functions. The chief functions of hoards 
of education may be classed as legislative, 
executive, and appraisal. As a legislative 
body, the board formulates and adopts broad 
policies for the conduct of education in the 
district; decides upon the amount of money 
to be raised locally (if the board is a fiscally 
independent one) and approves the annual 
budget; determines employment policies and 
makes contracts; and adopts rules and regu- 
lations for its o%vn government as well as for 
the conduct of the schools of the community. 

As an executive body, the board of educa- 
tion employs a professional specialist — the 
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superintendent of schools — to whom it dele- 
gates more or less completely the authority 
for the management and administration of 
the schools. Under the dual or multiple types 
of organization (See Administration, 
School), there may be two or more persons, 
usually a secretary, business manager, or 
other officer, who share administrative re- 
sponsibilities with the superintendent. The 
board itself may sometimes share in the execu- 
tive function directly by delegation of certain 
matters to the board committees for execu- 
tion. Such direct participation in executive 
matters is generally condemned by education- 
al authorities. 

As an appraising body, the board hears 
reports, is thoroughly informed on all mat- 
ters of -policy and administration, and evalu- 
ates its own activities and the acts of its 
agents. 

Qualifications of board members. 
Legally there are few specified qualifications 
for membership on boards of education; the 
two most important ones are state and na- 
tional citizenship and residence in the district 
There is, however, general agreement con- 
cerning the qualifications of board members 
regardless of occupation, formal education, or 
sex. These qualifications usually center about 
the following: personal honesty, a background 
of experience to enable them to understand 
educational needs and resources, willingness 
to devote the time and energy necessary for 
rendering superior service, cooperativeness 
and community mindedness, sound judgment, 
and willingness to delegate to professional 
employees, without interference, the respon- 
sibility of administering the schools.^ 

Size of board and term of members. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
it was not uncommon to find boards of edu- 
cation of thirty or more members selected 
to represent different parts of the district or 
wards of the city. Present day boards of 
education usually have from seven to eight 
members elected at large from the district 
or city. This tendency toward small boards 
is in harmony ivith the accepted educational 
theory which holds that small boards are 
better than large ones because more regular 
attendance can be secured and problems may 
more easily be considered by the whole board, 

. The most common length of term of school 
board members is four years, with pro- 
vision for overlapping terms to insure con- 


tinuity of policies. A recent study shows 
that the median term of office of board mem- 
bers in 214 cities of 30,000 population and 
over is four years. Eighteen of ffie cities had 
terms of office of only two years and one had 
a term of seven years.^ 

Organization of boards. The typical 
city board of education has at least three offi- 
cers chosen from its members — president, 
clerk or secretary, and treasurer. For the 
conduct of their business, boards may he 
organized as a single unit or committee of 
the whole, or as a series of committees ap- 
pointed for specific purposes. The single unit 
hoard is usually considered by school admin- 
istrators as the more desirable type of organ- 
ization, since under this plan all problems are 
given the consideration of the full hoard. 
This enables the board to function more as a 
legislative and policy making body which 
leaves the details of administration to a -pro- 
fessional superintendent and his staff. Under 
the committee organization there are a num- 
ber of committees of the board composed of 
one, two and three members. Committees 
may be organized for the purpose of con- 
sidering problems on finance, instruction, 
personnel, plant, supplies. It is frequently 
urged that more attention may be given to 
the various phases of the school through the 
committee system since problems are first 
considered by the committee which makes 
recommendations to the full board for dis- 
cussion and decision. The chief , limitation of 
the committee plan is that board memhsrs 
are likely to assume administrative responsi- 
bilities which should be left to^ the profes- 
sional specialist for study and investigation 
and presented to the entire board for decision. 

Politics and boards of eduction. 
There is general agreement that hoards of 
education should be removed as far as pos- 
sible from partisan politics. The two most 
common means of insuring freedom from 
politics are to have members elected rather 
than appointed and to make them independ- 
ent of municipal authorities. 

It is common practice to have board 
hers elected by popular vote in elections hoi 
at a time other than the time of municipal) 
local, state, and national elections. Althoug 
in some states board members are elected m 
tlie general elections, they are frequently 
placed on non-partisan ballots. The appoWt* 
ment of board members is less desirable than 
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election because of the political nature of 
those who appoint them. 

Another means of insuring freedom from 
political interference is through statutory 
provisions making them fiscally independent 
of the municipality or other state or local 
agencies. Studies show that school systems 
with fiscally independent hoards are slightly 
superior to those with fiscally dependent 
boards. 

Relation to superintendent, school, 
and community. The board of education 
is generally regarded as the policy making 
body, whereas the superintendent is the exec- 
utive officer of the board employed to admin- 
ister the schools. In some states the super- 
intendent has duties and responsibilities im- 
posed upon him by state law or regulations 
that are quite independent of board action. 
He is therefore considered both as an em- 
ployee of the board and as a state school 
official. (See Superintendent of Schools.) 

Although the board of education is the 
local governing body of the schools of the 
city, the best educational thought would not 
permit the board itself to administer them, 
but would require that it entrust this respon- 
sibility to its employed educational specialist 
and his staff. Ihe board’s functions with 
respect to the schools are more largely legis- 
lative and evaluative than administrative or 
executive. 

In its relation to the community, the board 
of education is the agency which represents 
the people of the community. Although 
hoards are given tlreir authority by legisla- 
tive enactment, they cannot act independently 
yih of their constituents, but are under 
obligation to represent their communities, 
wee also Board of Education, Local; 
Board of Education, State; Board of Edu- 
cation, Township.) W.C.R. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION, LOCAL. 

The term local board of education is used 
when the agency having authority deals 
directly with the pupils, teachers and par- 
ents, in the basic administrative rmit, and 
w'hen there is no intermediate agency between 
the board and the constituents to be served. 
A local board of education may be a city 
hoard, a district board, or a county board, 
depending upon the basic unit. District and 
toivMship boards are frequently knoxvn as 
hoards of trustees or boards of school direc- 
tors or tovmship trustees. The discussion 
here is centered about the local boards of 
common school districts. 

The most numerous type of school district 
in the United States is the common school 
district of which there were approximately 
109,000 in 1933.^ These represent chiefly the 
rural one-and-two-room ungraded schools 
and graded schools in towns and villages. 
They are the typical school districts in twen- 
ty-six states. The hoards of education or local 
school trustees of the common school districts 
are usually made up of three members 
elected by the people of the district at the 
annual meeting. The organization of the 
hoard is simple; usually there are three offi- 
cers chosen by the board — president, secre- 
tary or clerk, and treasurer. They exercise 
general control over the schools in all matters 
except those entrusted to the electors of the 
district in annual meeting assembled. In 
some states the amount of local tax money to 
be raised is determined not by the hoard but 
by the annual meeting. 

Local hoards of education that do not em- 
ploy a superintendent and delegate the execu- 
tive functions to him must themselves assume 
executive authority., This is true in most 
common school districts in rural areas. The 
local hoard of education has the usual cor- 
porate powers of other school districts and is 
the laivful agent of the district It may buy 
and sell property, make contracts, sue and 
be sued, and carry on all functions related to 
the maintenance of the schools. (See also 
Board of Education.) W.C.R. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION, STATE. 
The most important agency of state wide 
jurisdiction to which educational authority 
has been assigned by statute is the state 
hoard of education. The term, state board of 
education, is extremely difficult to define since 
there are usually several hoards or commis- 
sions which exercise some educational func- 
tions. Chambers has shown that the state of 
North Dakota has two such boards, whereas 
the state of Pennsylvania has eighteen.^ 

Commonly there is one state hoard which 
has more authority over elementary and sec- 
ondary schools than the others and may he 
designated as the state hoard of education. 
Forty states have such hoards. 

Functions. In all the forty states having 
state hoards of education these hoards have 
general jurisdiction over elementary and sec- 
ondary education ; in eighteen states the hoard 
has jurisdiction over teachers colleges and 
normal schools; in nine states they also con- 
trol state colleges and other teacher educa- 
tion institutions; while in four states the state 
board has control of the state university. The 
specific educational functions relative to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools vary greatly 
in the different states depending upon the de- 
gree of centralization. Such functions as the 
certification of teachers, inspection of 
schools, supervision of vocational subjects, 
distribution of school funds, are frequently 
assigned to state boards. 

Selection and composition. The most 
common method of selecting state hoard 
members is appointment by the governor. 
This method is employed in twenty-six states. 
In four states the majority of board members 
are elected by popular vote; in one state they 
are appointed by the legislature and in one 
state they are appointed by the chief state 
school officer. In eight states boards are com- 
posed wholly or largely of ex-officio mem- 
bers.^ 

Ex-officio board membership has been 
called into question because the members are 
'^chosen for other elective or appointive of- 
fices, which do not necessarily qualify them to 


serve as members of state hoards of educa- 
tion. The method of electing board members 
by popular vote has been opposed because 
many well qualified persons often refuse to 
have their names placed on general election 
ballots. Although the method of appointment 
by the governor is not always satisfactory it 
seems, on the whole, to be the most desirable 
one for the selection of members of state 
boards of education. 

Size and term of office. The size of state 
hoards of education ranges from three to 
twelve. The most frequent number is seven.^ 
The term of office of hoard members is four 
or more years in thirty-five states with over- 
lapping terms to insure continuity of policy. 
Board members usually serve without com- 
pensation although they are paid necessary 
expenses. (See also Board of Education; 
State Department of Education; State 
Systems of Education.) W.C.R. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION, TOWN- 
SHIP. The torvnship is the" basic unit ot 
school administration in three states ^Indiana, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The tmvns^ ip 
school unit embraces the territory of the ciyi 
township, exclusive of the area in the m 
dependent districts, cities, boroughs or ot er 
exempted districts. Description of the town 
ship board of education is difficult becau^ o 
the different forms of such hoards in tbs t 
states; a statement of township boards m 
each state shows the chief differences. 

In Indiana the schools of the township are 
under the control of the township trus 
who is elected by the people for a term o 
four years. According to law, he has pra 
tically complete charge of the schools ot 
township; in practice, however, he is assis e 
by the county superintendent. The trustees o 
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the county elect the county superintendent 
who has general supervision of the rural 
schools. ' 

In New Jersey the township organization 
is one of the types of school organizations 
included under the provisions for Article 
VII, districts which are governed by a board 
of education of nine (or a reduced number) 
members elected by the people. The toivnship 
board of education functions much like 
boards in incorporated towms and boroughs 
under the same legal provisions. 

In Pennsylvania, all school districts includ- 
ing city, incorporated to^m, or towmship are 
classed as school districts of the first, second, 
third, and fourth class, depending upon tlieir 
population. Township units are governed by 
board of directors, elected or appointed 
and varying in size depending upon the class 
of district in which they serve. The board 
of directors is empowered to establish schools, 
to provide equipment, to tax tlie torvnship 
for school support, to make rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the schools, 
and to carry on other functions necessary to 
the maintenance of efficient schools. (See 
also Board of Education.) W.C.R. 
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BOLIVIA, EDUCATION IN. Bolivia 
has essentially the same cultural background 
as Peru {q.v.) and Ecuador (q.v). With 
tliem it once formed the Inca empire. Only 
little more than 10% of 3,500,000 popula- 
tion is white, about 80% is Indian or mes- 
ttzo; the majority of the people still speak 
me native languages: Quechua, and, in the 
houth, Aymard. They are extremely desti- 
tute, suffering as well from the high altitude 
"■’here most of them live, as from economic 
misery. Bolivia, though, is very rich in 
^nerals, particularly tin. But the perpetual, 
"Shte hehveen groups of army officers for 
pohtical power and the many unsuccessful 
Indian revolts have to this moment prevented 


the nationwide exploitation of these riches. 
The defeats in the war of the Atlantic (1879- 
83) and in the Chaco War (1932-35) still 
further increased the difficulties. The first 
made the country landlocked, the second 
proved its weakness, -irhich invites the Euro- 
pean dictatorships as well as tlie more power- 
ful neighbors to lay their hands on Bolivia’s 
riches. Under these circumstances few edu- 
cational facilities could develop. Of tlie little 
that is claimed in contradictory statistics, 
nobody can say ■what really exists and how 
much the terms imiversity, secondary, voca- 
tional, and elementary school really mean. 

The Spanish conquest gave educational 
authority to the Church. Of the three uni- 
versities the old one of Chuquisaca was 
founded in 1624, and the others under the 
first dictator, Santa Cruz, in La Paz 1830 
and in Cochabamba 1832. Follo'iving French 
ideas, the liberator Sucre established as early 
as 1825 an elementary public school system 
and some secondary schools. In 1912, under 
the influence of a Belgian adviser, Mr. 
Rouma, the attempt ivas made to ^veaken the 
autliority of the Catholic Church by forbid- 
ding religious instruction in the public 
schools. On the whole, 2,000 elementary 
schools %vith 145,000 students, 27 secondary 
schools •witli 5,522 students, and some normal 
and vocational schools are said to be in oper- 
ation. With the accession, in turn, of Presi- 
dents Toro and Busch, both of national and 
socialist convictions, and of Penaranda, a full- 
hlooded Indian himself, greater attention was 
being paid to tlie Indian problem. The first 
normal school for teachers of native schools 
was opened in 1931, and, by 1942, 16 centers 
of Indian education were claimed. The agree- 
ment on the export of all tin and tungsten 
to the United States during World War II 
led to an improving economy and a hope 
that tiiis trend would become stronger and 
finally result in a reform, perhaps on the 
Mexican model. F.K, 
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BONDS, SCHOOL — See Finance, 
School. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ANCY EDUCATION. The teaching of 
hookkeeping, usually on a single entry basis. 
Began in the United States in colonial times, 
•when it was carried on not infrequently in 
colonial night schools. In the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century the subject became 
increasingly important in private business 
schools in the larger cities along the Eastern 
Seaboard. As businessmen became more 
reluctant to give time to the training of ap- 
prentices, and as young workers grew impa- 
tient to achieve speedy occupational compe- 
tence, the opportxmities for formal school 
instruction in bookkeeping became more 
evident. Bookkeeping instruction attained a 
level of considerable efficiency in the Civil 
War and post-Civil War period. 

The development of gigantic corporate en- 
terprise in the United States made account- 
ancy a necessary instrument in business 
control. At the lieginning of the twentieth 
century, therefore, several universities estab- 
lished collegiate schools of business. Account- 
ancy, was, and continues to be, the core 
subject material of most business schools at 
the college level. The establishment of ac- 
countancy as a profession, and the formal 
grant by the several states of certification as 
“Public Accountant,” have made training in 
this area a vocational objective of many col- 
I lege students. It now ranks as one of the 
outstanding courses in occupational training 
of American universities, while supplement- 
ary training in accounting, as an aid to busi- 
ness management and improved understand- 
ing of economic theory, is also growing in 
popularity. 

Even before the twentieth century the 
teaching of bookkeeping was included in some 
secondary schools. At that time most of the 
teachers and subject material were taken for 
this purpose from the private business 
schools, but as time went on there was a grad- 
ual adaptation of materials to the needs of 
secondary schools. The journal approach, 
developed in the private business school, has 
been supplanted quite generally by the bal- 
ance sheet approach. In other words, the 
formal logical sequential presentation of sub- 
ject matter has given way to an emphasis 


upon understanding and interpretation, rath- 
er than upon the mere ability to perform 
routine operations. The increasing difficulty 
which high school students experience in ob- 
taining initial positions as bookkeepers has 
caused a reconsideration of the place of book- 
keeping in the secondary school, resulting in 
a decrease in the amount of formal paperwork 
and in an attempt to enrich the interpretive 
aspect of bookkeeping. Because of a growing 
tendency to question the value of a formal 
knowledge of opening and closing entries and 
of the ability to work out elaborate work 
sheets, there have be?n developed courses in 
socialized bookkeeping and record keeping de- 
signed to appeal to the heterogeneous student 
body of the secondary school. (See Busi- 
ness Education.) H.AT. 
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BOOKSTORE, SCHOOL. Many schools 
find it advisable to set aside one room in the 
building as a depository for textbooks and 
other school supplies. This room, known as 
the bookstore, is operated under the direction 
of the administration. 

With the consent of the board of education 
a school store may be opened, through which 
textbooks and school supplies are retailed to 
pupils at a small profit. 

The principal advantage in the schools 
operating its own store is that it makes pos- 
sible a saving to the parents and insures the 
maintenance of standards of quality through- 
out all the classrooms of the school. 

The principal disadvantage in the schools 
operating its own bookstore is that it places 
an added responsibility on the administration. 
Therefore, if satisfactory service c^ he se- 
cured from community stores, it is 
considered better to rely upon them 
ling the books and supplies. U.tr.I- 

BOTANY, TEACHING OF— See Sa- 
ENCE, Teaching of. 

BRAILLE — See Touch Reading. 

BRAIN — See Nervous System. 

BRAZIL, EDUCATION IN. Organisa- 
tion. Brazil is a federal state. The centra 
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government establishes the foundations and 
general policies of education throughout the 
country. The states organize and maintain 
dieir omi educational systems. The federal 
administration of education is conducted 
primarily by the Ministry of Education and 
Health, There are, however, certain educa- 
tional services placed imder the control of 
other ministries. Each stale maintains its 
own department of education. The munici- 
palities also may maintain schools, which 
are, however, directly inspected by the re- 
spective state department of education. Near- 
ly half of the total number of schools in the 
country are maintained by the states; the 
municipalities support about one-third of the 
schools; private agencies finance and are 
responsible for about one-fourth of tliem. The 
Federal Government maintains only standard 
institutions, comprising higher, secondary, 
and industrial schools. 

Elemcntar)' education is provided, in gen- 
eral, through courses having five grades. 
Secondary education comprises hvo succes- 
sive divisions; the gj'mnasiura (four years) 
and the college (three years). The curricu- 
lum of the gymnasium is uniform for all 
students, who, after graduation, may enter 
^y industrial, commercial, or normal school. 
The college has two different sections: classi- 
cal and scientific. Higher education offers 
courses in philosophy, law, medicine, phar- 
macy, dentistry, education, economics, en- 
gineering, agriculture, architecture, fine arts, 
music, and physical education, all according 
to uniform standards. Industrial education is 
provided in industrial schools (four years) 
workers, and in technical schools 
(three years) for managerial positions. The 
Gaining of elementary school teachers is con- 
ducted in normal schools maintained by the 
^cs; that of secondary school teachers is 
Undertaken in schools of philosophy, in which 
mere are departments of education. 

Si^ificant educational movements 
leaders. The Jesuits were the early 
u ucators of the country in colonial days. 

e miration of the Royal Portuguese Fam- 
t ^ Janeiro in 1808 was responsible 

or the creation of a few schools of higher 
Independence, proclaimed in 
1 aid not create, however, a greater in- 
rost in education. Social life was governed 
y an agrarian economy, based on vast rural 


properties, and by slavery. This situation 
explained a particular trend toward a very 
literary and excessively formal culture. At 
the close of the Empire there were, despite 
projects of remedial legislation and the efforts 
of prominent statesmen (Joao Alfredo, Leon- 
cio de Carvalho, Rodolfo Dantas, Rui Bar- 
bosa), but 14 children per one thousand 
inhabitants enrolled in the schools. After the 
abolition of slavery (1888), changes in the 
type of economy began to take place, leading 
toward the industrialization of the country. 
Through the influence of Benjamin Constant 
Botelho de Magelliaes, one of the founders 
of the Republic, a Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion was created in 1890. But it did not last 
very long. Up to 1930 tlie Central Govern- 
ment did not shoiv much interest in educa- 
tion; it did, however, create a number of 
vocational schools and subsidize elementary 
education in the Southern States where there 
were numbers of colonists of foreign stock. 
In 1930, Brazil had 51 pupils per one thou- 
sand inhabitants. During this period, certain 
states showed a considerable development 
of their educational systems. Such develop- 
ment along with the spread of modem edu- 
cational ideals, •ivas very irregular in the 
various regions of the country. In the Em- 
pire, public education w'as dominated by 
formal instruction and the practice of the 
Lancastrian system. Later on, the theories of 
Herbart were accepted, and, more recently, 
tliose of progressive education, which is 
knmvn as the escola nova movement. It is 
interesting to observe that the ideas of reform 
were almost ahvays adopted through govern- 
mental initiative before they were sufficiently 
known and practiced by educators. The first 
movement deserving special emphasis is the 
reform of public instruction of the State of 
Sao Paulo, undertaken in 1894, by Gaetano 
do Campos, Gabriel Prestes, and Cesario 
Mota, and consolidated afterwards by Oscar 
Thompson in 1911 and A. Sampaio Doria in 
1920. Several states and the Federal District 
adopted important measures for the reor- 
ganization of their school systems (Distrito 
Federal, 1918, Afranio Peixoto; Ceara, 1922, 
Lourengo Filho; Baia, 1925, Ansio Teixeira; 
Minas Gerais, 1927, Francisco Campos; Dis- 
trito Federal, 1928, Fernando Azevedo; Per- 
nambuco, 1929, Antonio Carneiro Leao). 
The movement of political reorganization. 
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expressed in the national revolution of 1930, 
was reflected in the field of education, giving 
emphasis to many ideas of reform. In the 
coordination of these new ideas,_ the Brazil- 
ian Education Association has exercised a 
prominent role since its foundation in 1924 
by Heitor Lyra da Silva and other educators. 
This association promotes forums, courses, 
publications, and national congresses of edu- 
cation. The Provisional Government (1930) 
created the Ministry of Education and Health, 
and emphasized the trend toward greater 
centralization of educational administration. 
Higher education and secondary education 
were reorganized in 1931. Elementary edu- 
cation expanded, doubling the number of 
schools and pupils. The ideas of reform 
according to the principles of progressive 
education showed a great development 
throughout the country. In 1933, a group 
of modern educators published a manifesto 
Educational Reconstruction of Brazil. This 
document analyzed the cultural situation of 
the country and studied the importance of 
a complete system of education having an 
organic structure according to the necessities 
of Brazil and the modern economic and social 
trends of the present civilization. The organ- 
ization of national agencies devoted to statis- 
tics and the creation of a technical organ 
under the Ministry of Education are contri- 
buting toward a new objective in education. 
In 1938 the Federal Government created the 
National Institute for the Study of Education. 
Many books were written, interpreting new 
theories, spreading information, and report- 
ing results of educational researches. A num- 
ber of these books have been translated into 
Spanish, thus circulating in the other Latin 
American republic. Expressions like active 
teaching, project method, pupil self-govern- 
ment and others became current. Recent 
federal legislation (1942) such as the laws 
of industrial and secondary education, ex- 
presses the objectives and techniques of pro- 
gressive education, stressed by Minister Gus- 
tavo Capabema in his introduction to the laws. 

Educational Relations with the United 
States. During the early days of Brazil, the 
ideas concerning education were exclusively 
those of Portugal, but these were soon power- 
fully and continuously influenced by French 
theories. Italian and German influences were 
present in certain states that had received a 


more intense flow of immigrants. Since 1870, 
however, there has been an ever-increasing 
influence of American educational ideas, at 
first through the' influence of schools and col- 
leges founded by missionaries. The influence 
of new educational methods introduced by 
the Escola Americana (Sao Paulo), was 
great in the reform undertaken, by this State 
in 1894, in which an American teacher. Miss 
Marcia Broivn, cooperated. Agricultural edu- 
cation was improved in 1921, in Minas 
Gerais, by an American specialist. Dr. P. H. 
Rolfs. Medical education received the co- 


operation of Dr. Bo^vman Crowell, in the 
Institute de Manguinhos ; of Miss Eton Par- 
sons, in the Nursing School Ana Nery at Rio 
de Janeiro; and of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which helped in the erection of buildings 
for the Faculdade de Medecina de Sao Paulo. 
This foundation grants fellowships to Bra- 
zilian physicians for graduate study in the 
United States. In 1929 the Carnegie endow- 
ment offered ten fello'wships to Brazilian 
teachers. In the follmving year summer 
courses for American students were con- 
ducted in Rio de Janeiro, with the collabora- 
tion of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, New York. In 1939, the University of 
Pennsylvania conducted a summer course 
in Rio de Janeiro. An increasing number of 
Brazilian students are receiving scholarships 
for study in the United States, through the 
Institute Brazil-Estados Unidos, created m 
1939 as a central private agency fostering 
cultural relations between the United States 
and Brazil. English is a compulsory subject 


for all, secondary students. ^ . 

Statistics. There are four universities m 
Brazil: Universidade do Brazil, in Rio 
Janeiro; Universidade de Minas Gerah, m 
Belo Horizonte; Universidade de Sao Pau o, 
in Sao Paulo; and Universidade de Porto 
Alegre, in Porto Alegre. The extent of educa- 
tion in Brazil may be seen from the followmg- 

Schools Teachers Students 
42,794 


EHementary education 
Secondary education , 
Higher education 
leacher education 
AlII education 
Commercial education 
Industrial education 
Domestic education 
Other types of education 
(Agric., military, arts 
and crafts, etc.) 

Total 


886 

235 

499 

594 

625 

164 

695 

1,109 


82,907 

12,733 

4,108 

4,314 

1,511 

4,733 

1,400 

2,189 

4,333 


3,350,737 

183,896 

21,089 

28,^0 

15,862 

52,020 

14,903 

40,122 

84,648 


47,601 


118,228 3,791,500 
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The total population of Brazil is 41,505,083 
inhabitants, distributed over an area ,of 
8,511,189 K2. L.F. 
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BRITISH ISLES, EDUCATION IN 

THE — See England and Wales, Education 

IN. 

BROAD-FIELDS CURRICULUM. A 
curriculum composed of a few required 
large areas or major trunk lines in which 
the basic subject matter is drawn from the 
total area without regard for subject lines. 
It is a new method of selecting and organiz- 
ing the essential subject matter within the 
area. Some common examples in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are social studies, 
science studies, language arts, general arts. 
In the jimior and senior colleges the broad- 
fields curriculum is composed of a series of 
required survey courses the most frequent of 
which are the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, humanities, fine arts, home living, 
philosophy, and religion. Sometimes the 
sreas may be described as immediate social 
relationsliips: work, leisure, personal living. 
The broad-fields curriculum developed as 
n protest against the freedom of the elective 
system in the colleges and the activity pro- 
gram in the elementary schools, each of which 
was also a protest against the fragmentation 
of the traditional subject curriculum. Advo- 
oatM claimed it was a much needed system 
which avoided some of the major pitfalls of 
e extreme subject organization and also the 
ack of planning which seemed to accompany 


the freedom under the elective and activity 
programs. These antecedents have resulted 
in two rather different types of practices. 
The dominant group leans heavily toward 
the subject viewpoint, structure, and prac- 
tice. The minority group accepts the general 
framework, but tries to keep alive within it 
the previously accepted principles of pupil- 
teacher freedom. More recently the move- 
ment toward the broad-fields curriculum has 
been supported by the advocates of general 
education who oppose the narrow specializa- 
tion which the subject curriculum demands. 

The fundamental educational conceptions 
imderlying the broad-fields curriculum are 
the same as those underlying the subject 
curriculum. The basic idea is that of a cur- 
riculum planned in advance by older persons 
for less mature persons to study. The em- 
phasis is upon teaching, in as psychologically 
valid a manner as possible, certain organized 
bodies of knowledge ivithin the accepted 
area. Differences in designation of fields 
arise out of the approach. Moving from the 
subject viewpoint to broad-fields, the subject 
designation, such as social studies, is most 
frequently used. Beginning with an analysis 
of the larger needs of adults, the result is 
usually social living, home living, work, 
leisure, or some other more general grouping. 

The broad-fields curriculum is receiving 
widespread study at the moment. To many 
it is a first step in the improvement of the 
subject curriculum, for it breaks from the 
scientific study of subjects which is valuable 
to only a few potential specialists. Its chief 
merit lies in the larger area from which the 
basic material is draivn. In planning a cur- 
riculum existing knowledge must be re- 
evaluated in the light of new needs. Its chief 
defect is that it does not go far enough to 
challenge the framework within which such 
tiiinking takes place. Unless this framework 
can be modified, little permanent progress in 
curriculum making can be achieved. (See 
Curriculum.) L.T.H. 
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BUILDINGS, SCHOOL. Standards. 
Evaluation of school buildings is based upon 
the recognition of certain standards of effi- 
ciency in facilitating instruction and in meet- 
ing the needs of the community. These stand- 
ards usually reflect the ideals of authorities 
in the field of education and school architec- 
ture at any particular period. School building 
standards change with changes.-in educational 
philosophy and new conceptions of educa- 
tional psychology. 

Score cards for one-room rural school 
buildings, for elementary school buildings 
of larger school systems, and for high school 
buildings have been devised to facilitate eval- 
uation in terms of certain recognized stand- 
ards. An advantage of the score card is that 
it fixes attention upon the details of the build- 
ing and enables comparison of all or any 
part of the school plant with recognized 
standards for that particular type of building. 
A typical score card is divided into a num- 
ber of major divisions, such as: I. Site, II. 
Buildings, III. Service systems, IV. Class- 
rooms or recitation rooms, V. Special rooms. 
Each of these major divisions is also divided 
into a number of subdivisions such as (under 
‘^1. Site”) A. Location; B. Nature and condi- 
tion; and C. Size arid form. These subdivis- 
ions are in turn divided into the number of 
topics necessary to cover the major standards 
included in the evaluation, such as (under “A. 
Location”) 1. Accessibility; 2, Environment. 

In the construction of the score card a 
certain number of points is allotted for the 
ideal building as, measured by the standards 
— usually 1,000 points. These points are dis- 
tributed among the major divisions according 
to the opinion of the author of the score card 
as to the relative contribution of each division 
to the total efficiency of the plant. For ex- 
ample, one score card for high school build- 
ings, based upon 1,000 points for the ideal 
building, awards 100 points to “Site,” 155 


points to “Building,” and 270 points to “Serv- 
ice systems.” The remaining 475 points are 
distributed among the other four major divis- 
ions of the score card. The points allotted to 
the major divisions are likewise distributed 
among the several subdivisions and redis- 
tributed among the several lesser subdivisions 
or items. The score on any subdivision is 
based upon the conditions found as compared 
with these standards. The total score is the 
siun of the scores on all the individual items. 
The score card contains directions for inter- 
preting the scores obtained. 

The standards upon which a score card is 
built are usually published in a separate bul- 
letin to be used in conjunction with the score 
card. These standards are arranged in out- 
• line form according to the major divisions, 
subdivisions, and items appearing on the 
score card. The score card should be used 
only in connection with the outline of stand- 
ards used in its development. 

Most states and local governmental units 
prescribe for school buildings certain mini- 
mum standards with respect to safety, sani- 
tation, and general character of construction. 
These standards incorporated in the school 
laws and municipal ordinances are intended 
to protect the school children and the oc- 
cupants of adjacent property from injury re- 
sulting from faulty construction, careless 
habits, or fire. Regulations are enforce 
through inspection at intervals by authorize 
persons. 

With respect to fire hazards these refla- 
tions usually are concerned with fire-resistive 
construction materials, such as brick or re- 
inforced concrete, fireproof stairways an 
corridors, adequate numbers of exits, ban • 
rails on stairways, doors opening f twar 
with panic bolts and catches to hold 
open, fireproof roofing, fireproof boiler 
rooms, adequate provision for fire hore an 
fire extinguishers, protection for electric wr- 
ing and outlets, and safe disposal of was e 
materials. _ , , 

With respect to safety and sanitation o 
school buildings, state and local govemraen 
also set up minimum standards for sf ^ 
tails as strength of walls, carrying load o 
floors, strength of foundation,^ sewage f' 
posal, proper heating and ventilation faci i 
ties, adequate lighting, and sanitary wae 
supplies and toilet systeins. 
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Each of the forty-eight states has statutes 
pronding authority and prescribing limita- 
tions under which school districts and school 
officers may or must proceed in planning or 
constructing school buildings. The extent of 
irect state control varies mth the several 
states. Some provisions are mandatory for 
boards of education, ivhile others are permis- 
sive, depending upon the degree to which 
boards have been delegated authority to act 
upon their oivn discretion. These provisions 
for the control of school buildings include 
selection of school sites, issuance of bonds, 
legal debt limitations, contracting rvith archi- 
tects and builders, advertising for bids, pay- 
ments for work, protective bonds, liability 
for fire, theft and other damage during con- 
struction, approval of plans by some state 
agency, management and disposal of school 
property, etc. 

Utilization of School Buildings. Stud- 
ies in the use of school buildings reveal great 
waste. It is out of the ordinary to find a 
^ building that has all of its rooms in use every 
period of the school day. Rarely are all the 
schoolrooms of a building utilized to their 
fullest capacity. Some waste in utilization of 
the school plant inevitably results from the 
short school term and the six-hour school day. 
Few schools are in session for more than ten 
months and some schools operate for only 
six or seven months. 

Moreover, a great deal of waste results 
from failure to use the plant to its full capac- 
ity during the school day. One study found 
'the average percentage of room utilization 
m 58 schools to be only 75.4, and the average 
percentage of pupil-station utilization to be 
only 41.1.”'> The loss from failure to use the 
school plant to its maximum capacity during 
the school day becomes more impressive when 
one considers the tremendous investment in 
the school plants of the United States (esti- 
roated at eight billion dollars in 1941). Much 
of this loss results from lack of foresight in 
planning the buildings, from failure to ad- 
i’i®*- 1^0 school organization to meet the needs 
of the school program, and from lack of care 
® the scheduling of classes and the assign- 
, ffient of rooms. 

Often careful survey of the school building 

0 determine the extent of utilization will 
revMl that what seems to be an overcrowded 
condition is merely improper utilization of 


the plant. A familiar technique for such a 
survey is the construction of a chart which 
shows the use of each room during each pe- 
riod of the day for each day of the week, 
the pupil capacity of the room, and the num- 
ber of pupils using the room each period. 
This chart shows at a glance the extent of 
room utilization and of pupil capacity utili- 
zation. 

Most building surveys show that such 
rooms as the auditorium, the gymnasium, the 
cafeteria, and shops and laboratories are used 
least. There is a tendency today to make 
provision for greater use of these special 
rooms as teaching units and for community 
purposes. Auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
school libraries are being located on first 
floors and constructed so as to serve both 
school and community needs. Doors are pro- 
vided which may be opened to the. public 
without opening the rest of the building. The 
increasing tendency to use the local school 
building as a meeting place for community 
activities reduces the loss from lack of utili- 
zation. 

Cost. School buildings today range in 
cost from less than one thousand dollars to 
several million dollars. A single classroom 
in a modern school building may cost more 
than fifteen thousand dollars. The plan of the 
building, the materials of construction, and 
the workmanship are important factors in 
determining the cost. For example, studies 
show that a small one-story structure of the 
“open type” plan costs more per cubic foot 
than a large two-story square building. There 
are many factors which influence the cost of 
school buildings, such as kind and availability 
of materials used, climactic and physical con- 
ditions, architectural fees, prices for materials 
and labor, the style and structure of roof, 
interior finish, plumbing and electric service, 
and foundations. 

No single measure for determining the rela- 
tive cost of school buildings has been uni- 
versally accepted. Cost per cubic foot is probr 
ably the most common unit of measure. Other 
units of measure include cost per room, cost 
per square foot per pupil accommodated, 
cost per square foot of educational floor area, 
arid cost per wei^ted pupil station (the 
pupil stations determined through the use of 
floor area standards are weighted according 
to the different cubatures for the various types 
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of pupil stations such as classroom, audi- 
torium, and library) Unit measures of cost 
are probably of most value when used to 
compare buildings within communities simi- 
lar in climatic, physical, and economic con- 
ditions. It should be remembered that a 
building may have a low cost per cubic foot 
and yet in reality be expensive if a relatively 
small percentage of its volume is available 
for use. 

Equipment. The problems of equipment 
for school buildings are so closely associated 
wtb the educational plan and the curriculum 
offered that it is difficult to think of one ex- 
cept in terms of the other. The study of 
equipment problems constitutes an important 
preliminary step in the planning of a school 
building. 

The plan for school equipment, like the 
plan for the school building, should he de- 
veloped cooperatively. There is an increasing 
tendency to enlist the services of entire staffs 
of all departments in the planning of the 
equipment which they are to use. Much of 
the progress made in recent years in adapting 
school equipment to educational purposes has 
been brought about through cooperative plan- 
ning. 

The plan for equipment for a school build- 
ing should accompany the specifications for 
the building, so that the architect may under- 
stand clearly the use to he made of each unit 
of the building. The plan for equipment 
should indicate specifically the type and loca- 
tion of each item of equipment for each unit 
of the school building. 

The modem classroom must provide for 
both individual freedom and group activity. 
Greater adaptability is possible if most equip- 
ment is movable. Deals, tables, chairs, book- 
cases, and map stands are examples of mova- 
ble equipment. 

The tendency in elementary schools is to- 
ward tables and chairs for kindergarten and 
first and second grades, and a combination 
of tables and chairs and movable desks for 
the upper elementary grades. Much of the 
equipment needed in the school can be made 
or acquired at little or no cosL Old carpen- 
ters’ tables may be cut dovm to provide space 
for painting supplies, for lunch equipment, 
and for rest pads. Tables for clay modeling 
and for science work can be made from ship- 
ping boxes. Easels and bulletin boards can 


be constructed by the children from scrap 
lumber. They may also help construct many 
kinds of playground equipment. Children 
delight in making things and acquire many 
desirable learnings from such activities. 

The Committee on Schoolhouse Plannhf^ 
and Construction of the National Education 
Association lists these factors to be consid- 
ered in planning school buildings: 

1. Adaptation to educational needs. The 
plan should conform to the schedule of rooms 
already adopted. 

2. Safety. The corridors and stairways 
should permit the building to be vacated in 
three minutes even if one stairway is made 
useless by smoke. . . . 

3. Healthfulness. Every room should have 
abundant natural light. . . . The toilets should 
be distributed conveniently on each floor and 
should have windows opening directly to the 
open air. . . . There should be a sufficient num- 
ber of bubblers for drinking purposes, so 
located that they will not block traffic. . . • 
Washbowls should be adequate in number. 
. . . To avoid damp, unsanitary, or poorly 
ventilated rooms there should be no base- 
ment as this term is usually understood, wtn 
the possible exception of space for the heat- 
ing plant. This plant should, when possibly 
be located entirely without the confines of the 
building. In rural communitira the one-sto^ 
type of building is often desirable, as it is 
a reasonable guarantee of safety in case o 
fire. To avoid excessive climbing of stairs 
the building should not contain more than 
three stories and a basement, except in con 
gested cities where land is very expensive. . • • 

4. Convenience. The location of rooiM 
with reference to one another should be car 


fully studied. ... , , 

5. Expansiveness. The building shou ^ 
so planned that it can be enlarged as mtic ^ 

may be needed without unnecessary cost an 

without cutting off natural light and ven i a 
tion of any of the existing rooms. . • - 

6. Flexibility. Since it is not w 

foresee all the requirements of the u 
every school building should ^ P jf 
and constructed that changes can be ma c 
necessary in the lengths of the rooms. . - • 

7. Aesthetic fitness. The skill of . 
tect as a designer is shown by his 

clothe the building with a pleasing cxtcmi 
without doinsr violence to the interior. 
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exterior eJevation should reflect the major 
functions of the school itself. It should give 
evidence of the fact that the building is a 
pleasant and attractive place in which young 
people are happily and busily engaged in 
worth-while enterprises. . • . Tlie interior 
should likewise produce attractive and pleas- 
ing effects. The decorations should be modest 
and cheerful. The finish must be such as to 
lead the pupils to take pride in keeping the 
building free from injury and all disfigura- 
tion. 


8. Economy. Economy in die plan is se- 
cured by: 

(a) Accurate determination of the size 
needed for each room. This depends in turn 
upon the adoption of scientifically studied 
layouts. . . . 

(b) Duplicate uses of rooms. 

(c) Elimination of waste areas. The per- 
centage of floor area devoted to “instruction” 
(which includes not only classrooms, labora- 
tories, and shops hut also the auditorium, 
gymnasium, and library and their accessories 
and study halls, also lunch rooms if used as 
study halls) should not be less than 50 per 
cent of the total floor area, and may, under 
favorable conditions and careful planning, 
reach 60 per cent or even more. 

(Page 1 of the report recommends that the 
several parts of the building should utilize 
approximately the following percentages of 
space: walls and partitions, not over 10 per 
cent; flues, not over 3 per cent; stairs and 
corridors, not over 20 per cent; accessories, 
not over 1 per cent; administration, not over 

0 per cent and instruction, not less than SO 

L.E.M and M.F.S. 

flcfercnces. 


Vri D*' .^^CELHARDT and F, Engelhardt, Public 
'^F^^usiness Administration (Bureau of Publica- 
York 2927 College, Columbia University, New 

School and University Year Books, 
York) 'American School Publishing Corp., New 


pt C. Reusser, Public School 

rwaace (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1941). 
or/, u m Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, Stand- 
lorr ^'^’p-^ntary School Buildings (Teachers (lol- 
«ge, tolumbia University, New York, 1933). 

Crt,’ T ' 4 hEEDER, The Fundamentals of Public 
YoT l4ir^“^'’““'‘’" Macmillan Co., New 

crl. Unit Costs of School Buildings 

achers College, Columbia University, 1941). 


BULLETIN BOARD. A rectangular 
board of convenient size, made of cork or of 
soft composition material and placed on a 
corridor, classroom, or ofiice wall. To it may 
be fastened papers or cardboard materials 
containing announcements, records, sched- 
ules, illustrations, news items, or anything 
of interest to members and patrons of the 
school. In the classroom this board is usually 
as wide as the blackboard and is placed at 
one end of the room. Objects and materials 
are sometimes put on the bulletin board for 
exhibit purposes, but the board is not used 
primarily for display purposes. 

There are many other uses to which the 
bulletin board may be put. For example, by 
posting clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines the teacher may invite students’ atten- 
tion to current developments relating to activ- 
ities in which the class is engaging. When 
the class kno^vs that it is the students’ rather 
than the teachers’ bulletin board, the bulletin 
board may serve many of the purposes of a 
class newspaper. C.M.R. 

Reference. 

Rose B. Knox, School Activities and Equipment 
(Houghton Mifilin Company, Boston, 1927.) 

BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE— 
See Child Guidance Clinics. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION — See 
United States Office of Education. 

BUS, SCHOOL — See Transportation 
OF Pupils. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS. Business administration of 
schools refers to the planning and manage- 
ment of all activities of the school corpora- 
tion having to do with the raising or spending 
of money for the promotion of the educa- 
tional program. The financial and educational 
aspects of school administration are so inter- 
dependent that one person must direct both 
if the schools are to operate at maximum 
economy and efficiency. Yet the business ad- 
ministration has been and still is separated 
from the educational administration in some 
school systems. This separation of powers is 
called the dual system. Under it the superin- 
tendent of schools does not control the busi- 
ness direction of the schools, although his 
having such control is considered to be essen- 
tial by students of educational administration. 
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Tlie trend has been toward unity of control 
under a superintendent qualified to direct 
business activities toward the best educational 
results. 

The activities considered to fall under busi- 
ness administration are numerous and the 
terms used to designate them are varied and 
not always descriptive. In Problems in Edu- 
cational Administration by Strayer, Engel- 
hardt, and others five main types of activities 
are listed: 

(1) those primarily secretarial (having 
custody of records of the Board, including 
seal, contracts, securities, title papers, insur- 
ance policies, receipts, bills, etc.; making re- 
ports; keeping records; etc.) ; 

(2) those primarily financial (preparing 
annual budget; preparing, examining, and 
certifying pay rolls; insuring school prop- 
erty; collecting and disbursing school funds; 
etc.) ; 

(3) those pertaining to the purchasing of 
supplies (listing needed supplies, advertising 
bids, keeping perpetual inventory, etc.) ; 

(4) those pertaining to the operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant (inspecting 
of school plant and equipment, preparing 
specifications, certifying bills for mainten- 
ance, etc.) ; and, 

(5) those pertaining primarily to capital 
outlay (acquiring title to property, supervis- 
ing voting and issuing of bonds, approving 
plans and specifications of architects, etc.). 

Business administration is good only when 
it keeps in full focus the primary functions 
of the schools. It can be said, therefore, that 
the best test of efficiency of business admin- 
istration is the effectiveness of the schools. 
The most important of business activities 
from this point of view is the preparation and 
administration of the school budget, which is 
a work plan for a fiscal period setting forth 
the educational program, tlie expenditures in- 
volved, and the sources of the revenue needed. 
When tlie budget is approved by die hoard of 
education it becomes the responsibility of 
business administration to convert the plan 
into educational results with a minimum of 
changes and a maximum of smoothness. (See 
Finance, School.) J.E.G. 

References. 

P. R. ^^onT and W. C Rf-Usseit. Public School 
Finance (McGraw-Hill Book Co.. New York, 1941). 

G. D. STRAYEti, and others, Problems in Educa- 


tional Administration (Teachers College, Columbia , 
University, New York, 1925)1 

H. P. Smith, Business Administration of Public 
Schools (World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1929). 

BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Place in 
the Curriculum. The practical value of 
mathematics, particularly arithmetic, in tlie 
management of business has been recognized 
since the colonial period. Arithmetic was 
originaUy introduced into the curriculum be- 
cause of its value in business. Since that time 
commercial arithmetic has remained as the 
most important vocational branch of elemen- 
tary mathematics. ' Transactions among busi- 
ness units, as well as interior control 6l each 
unit, are continually giving rise to problems 
that require mathematical treatment. Thus, 
any person entering business, whether as 
executive or clerical worker, requires a de- 
tailed understanding of the business uses of 
mathematics. 

The purposes for which courses in business 
arithmetic are organized appear to fall under 
two general headings — computational and 
informational. The computational aims in- 
clude skill and accuracy in the operations, 
including percentage; the proper usage of 
business calculations; and the use. of ^ophs 
and other means of presenting quantitative 
data. The informational aims are based on 
the fact that mathematics affords an effective 
means of studying the nature, organization, 
and conduct of bu’smess. The business calcu- 
lations provide the means for understanding 
the activities of the business units, ^e tran^ 
actions that give rise to the calculations, an 
the duties of those who make the calculations 
in the real situation. 

The National Survey of Secondary Edutm- 
tion found that the course in busings aril 
metic is offered as an elective in cither n 
ninth or the tenth grade with about equa 
frequency (3). 

Trends in Content. Trends in the con 
tent of business aritlimetic courses are mam 
directed to the need to make the cours 
functional, and to changes in the 
usages of mathematics. Complaints of c. 
ployers have tended to focus attention n 
tlie functional purposes of the course- a 
there has been little tendency to 
ciplinary' aims. As a result, studio of 
ness usage of mathematics have led to - 
discarding of obsolete processes and comp 
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cated operations, and to the introduction of 
the calculations most often used. Modem 
textbooks and courses of study reflect the 
increased use in business of graphs, simple 
statistical procedures, and the calculations 
necessitated by taxation and social security 
legislation. 

Trends in Classroom Procedures. 
Dicre has never been a clearcut policy in the 
schools as to which department is responsible 
for business arithmetic. Some administra- 
tions assign it to the commercial instructors, 
others to the mathematics instructors. Hiere 
are, of course, advantages and disadvantages 
to botli plans, but tire net result has been tlie 
lack of a discernible trend in classroom prac- 
tices based on a developing theory of learn- 
ing. Such tendencies as exist are designed to 
increase the value of tlie subject for guidance 
purposes. To this end classes are reported 
observing business activities, setting up busi- 
ness situations in the classroom, and making 
surveys of community problems. There are 
feu’ reports, however, of the use of diagnostic 
and remedial practices in correcting difScuI- 
tiw with the fundamental operations, or a 
scientific treatment of such topics as prob- 
lem solving. (See Arithmetic, Teaching 
OF-) L.B.K. 

References. 

1. H. Bimv-n and F. Wren, The Teaching of 
Second ary Mathematics (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1941). 

\ U B. I^NNEY, “Teaching of Business Arith- 
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tion, Bowling Green Business tlniversity, Bowling 
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1 ^' P'- ^Ae Social and Business Usage 

0/ tmthnetic (Contributions to Education. 100, 
1919) College, Columbia University, New York, 

business education. Business 

cducafion is one of the most important areas 
^ subject matter in the secondary school in 
erms of enrollment, being exceeded in the 
®'crage school only by English. "While book- 
^eprng was a required subject in the English 
’§1 School established in Boston in 1823, 
subjects tvere not general in high 

ool until the beginning of tliis centur)'. 


Since then these subjects have had a phe- 
nomenal growth. Part of this was due to the 
many opportunities available to high school 
graduates in clerical positions, and part was 
due to the need for subject matter better fitted 
for the ever increasing secondary school 
population. The academic subjects are poorly 
fitted to meet the needs and interests of the 
mass of children now going to secondary 
schools, and since until recently, and to a con- 
siderable extent even at present, business sub- 
jects were the only alternatives, pupils flocked 
to business subjects, sometimes as the lesser 
of two evils, but more often with the hope of 
securing business positions from their train- 
ing. 

The enrollment in business education 
courses is considered by some to be greater 
than can satisfactorily be absorbed by indus- 
try and business. Even shorthand has been 
bitterly attacked though it remains the best 
specific training likely to serve as a basis for 
job placement for most young women. To 
meet these criticisms there has been a greater 
emphasis upon such subjects as junior busi- 
ness training, economic geography, business 
law, economics, and similar social-business 
subjects. Attempts are being made to inte- 
grate these subjects into a well organized 
subject matter sequence, and, with considera- 
ble success, to broaden the job opportunities 
in line with the increasing diversity of clerical 
positions that have developed. This is part 
of the explanation for the growth of office 
practice as a specific business subject. Dis- 
tributive education also has been heralded as 
a field better fitted to meet the needs of more 
students. 

The upgrading of the age of beginning em- 
ployment in business has resulted in a de- 
mand that specific job training for business 
be largely relegated to the junior college level 
and that the secondary school limit itself, 
with the possible exception of the twelfth 
year, to general pre-vocational business edu- 
cation. Thus far this demand has not been 
realized in practice. 

The private business school which was the 
original institution giving business education 
has been holding its own with difficulty. 
Neyertlieless those private business schools 
which have kept themselves up to modem 
business standards and which have dealt ivitb 
mature post-high school students have con-' 
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tinned to render a useful service. 

The collegiate school of business was not 
developed until after the opening of the cen- 
tury, hut now is a characteristic school of the 
typical university. While the core of its serv- 
ice and offering has been and continues to be 
training for professional accountancy, the 
more progressive collegiate school of business 
is attempting, not without some successj to 
serve as a higher school of learning for the 
development of professional managership. 
While many areas of service have been pro- 
fessionalized, management and entrepreneur- 
ship still are largely in the rule-of-the-'thumb, 
take-a-chance stage. The collegiate school of 
business has dedicated itself to overcoming 
this ■weakness in our economic structure. (See 
also Bookkeeping and Accountancy Educa- 
tion; Business Training; Consumer Edu- 
cation; Distributive Education; Office 
Practice; Secretarial Training; Type- 
writing.) H.A.T. 

References. 

L. S. Lyon, Education for Business (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931) . 

F. G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High 
School (D. Appleton-Century Co,, New York, 1933). 

H. A. Tonne, Business Education: Basic Principles 
and Trends (The Gregg Publishing Co., New York, 
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BUSINESS ENGUSH. Before 1920, the 
majority of commercial high school curricula 
included a one-term or, two-term course in 
Business English, usually offered in the first 
year. It consisted essentially of a study of 
models of business correspondence, practice 
in letter writing, and related corrective work 
in good usage, functional grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, and use of the dictionary. With 
the incorporation of the commercial curricu- 
lum into general secondary education as a 
series of elective courses, and the realization 
that all high school students should develop 
ability to write effective business letters, Busi- 
ness English as a separate course has largely 
disappeared and its content has been merged 
with that of the regular curriculum in -written 
English. In some high schools, the depart- 
ments of English and secretarial studies agree 
on uniform arrangement and pimctuation of 


formal parts of letters, use of the same 
manual of style, gradation in psychological 
and social complexity of various types of 
correspondence ranging from simple letters 
of application to adjustments of claims, and 
on standards in technical English at various 
levels. The belief that the English of business 
has a distinct diction and style has been gen- 
erally abandoned. S.S. 

Reference. 

W. E. Bartholomew and F. Horibot, The Busi- 
ness Man's English (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1931). 

BUSINESS MANAGER, SCHOOL - 
See Administration, School. 


BUSINESS TRAINING. This subject 
is usually presented in the ninth grade of 
schoolwork. It was instituted in the early 
1920’s to give specific junior clerical train- 
ing because of the recognition that junior 
workers were no longer receiving positions 
as bookkeepers and stenographers. The shift- 
ing upward of the age of initial employment 
from 14 to 17 or 18 has eliminated tlie need 
for formal vocational business education at 
the junior level, ^e subject is now^ taught 
as a general orientation course in business to 
give students a better understanding of the 
basic facts about business and its functions. 
While it is generally required only for busi- 
ness students, leaders in business education 
feel that it should he a universally reqmred 
subject similar in its purposes to genera 
science, general mathematics, etc. 

There are now several hundred^ thousan 
students enrolled in business training in ® 
eighth, nintli, or tenth years of school m t is 
country. Business training therefore ran 
with shorthand, typeivriting, and bookkeep- 
ing as one of the most frequently taug 
business subjects. The course is knoim un e 
such titles as Elementary Business Traininc* 
Junior Business Training, Introduction 
Business, Everyday Business, 

Business, etc. The modification of the i 
does not reflect corresponding differentia o 
of subject matter. (See also: Business 
cation; Secretarial Education.) jj 
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C C C — See Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Educational Work of. 

CAFETERIA, SCHOOL. The school 
cafeteria represents an important develop- 
ment of the last twenty years. At the begin- 
ning of the twenties very few schools pro- 
vided special space for lunch room activities. 
By 1940 few schools were being huilt with- 
out such space. Moreover, the school lunch 
trend has reached down into the elementary 
school and even into thousands of one-room 
rural schools. Often rooms planned for other 
purposes have been utilized for lunch rooms. 
The movement gathers momentum year by 
year. 

■ While there is great variety in plant facili- 
ties, cost of lunches, and size of the operating 
unit, there is fairly general agreement in 
objectives for school lunch rooms or cafe- 
terias. The movement began, according to its 
competent historian, Mary DeGarmo Bryan, 
as charity for the feeding of poor children, 
developed as a convenient service for pupils 
and faculty, and finally attained its present 
status as an indispensable feature of the 
health and teaching programs for all school 
children. Its functions now include all of the 
various services by which its development was 
marked. 

A powerful incentive to expanding school 
lunch activities came from the provision by 
the Federal Government of free food from 
the, Surplus Commodities Corporation. This 
trend toward free school lunches for indigent 
and undernourished children has moved along 
wth, and in some cases independently of, tlie 
gmeral trend toward providing warm, nour- 
ishing lunches on a cost basis for all children 

^ho wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Commonly accepted on all levels of the 
public school are fhe following functions for 

n \ cafeterias and lunch services : 

1 , r “y proriding nourishing food to com- 

3 the effects of malnutrition in some of the 


children and to maintain in all the children 
the vigor necessary for school activities. 

(2) To provide social training for all 
pupils. 

(3) To correlate teaching with, experiences 
of children which center about food. 

(4) To interest the community in the nutri- 
tional needs of children and to give parents 
whatever instruction is possible. 

School cafeterias are planned to operate 
without profit and rvith some items of over- 
head, such as space and utilities, paid by 
school funds. Nourishing lunches are there- 
fore provided at low cost. It is likely that 
the school lunch movement ^vill continue to 
gain under the influence of two important 
trends; (1) the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts which increases the distance between 
school and home for more pupils, and (2) the 
growing interest in scientific nutrition during 
childhood years. (See Lunch Hour Activi- 
ties.) J.E.G. 
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CAMBRIDGE PLAN — See Promotion. 

CANADA, EDUCATION IN. Under the 
British North America Act, which is the Con- 
stitution of Canada, the provinces are auton- 
omous in education. One notable exception 
to that autonomy is the provision that reli- 
gious minorities in any province be guar- ■ 
anteed the continuance of the rights which 
they enjoyed in that province at Ae time at 
which it entered the Dominion of Canada. 
Thus there is no single Canadian school sys- 
tem; tliere are nine distinct systems, one for 
each province. 

The Dominion government has never been 
entmely free from educational responsibilities; 
_it is responsible for the education of its 
wards, the Indians; for the schooling of chil- 
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dren living in the parts of the Dominion 
which are not included in any province (e.g., 
the Yukon) ; and for training for service in 
the armed forces. During World War II this 
last responsibility led not only to a great 
extension of military training, but also to the 
establishment of “war emergency classes’’ to 
prepare workers for war industry. Indeed, 
the interest of the Dominion government in 
vocational education is long-standing. It has 
granted substantial subsidies to encourage 
agricultural education (1913) and general 
vocational training (1919). No conditions 
were imposed upon the provinces which ac- 
cepted the earlier subsidies; in the later 
grants, ihe only stipulation attached was that 
the province accepting the federal grant ndust 
match the amount received by an e(|ual 
amount from the provincial treasury to be 
devoted to the same purpose. The depression 
years saw similarly financed schemes of youth 
training under Dominion-Provincial auspices. 
In “war emergency classes”, however, the 
Dominion government not only aided in estab- 
lishing a specific type of training, but also 
regulated and controlled that training. A new 
Vocational Training Coordination Act (1942) 
empowered the Dominion government to set 
up and maintain schools, without reference to 
provincial governments, “to fit persons for 
employment for any purpose contributing to 
the conservation or development of the nat- 
ural resources vested in the Crown in the right 
of Canada.” Clearly the national emergency 
of World War II and the need for a planned 
reconstruction program led the Federal gov- 
ernment into a direct invasion of a field 
formerly regarded as reserved for the prov- 
inces. The Education Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics continues to do much 
valuable work in the compilation and publi- 
cation of educational information. 

Despite the existence of distinct provin- 
cial school systems, Canadian education is 
characterized by similarities rather than by 
diversity. In a typical province, education is 
entrusted to a department of government, 
headed by a minister of cabinet rank. He is 
ad\nsed by a staff of employed experts, of 
whom the chief is styled deputy minister or 
superintendent of education. The provincial 
contribution to llie cost of education is often 
surprisingly low; the bulk .of the cost is borne 
by local taxation usually based upon the 


assessed value of real property. The chief aim 
in the distribution of the provincial contribu- 
tion is to equalize opportunities. The provin- 
cial departments of education exercise a high 
degree of control over courses, textboob, 
teachers’ qualifications, and supervision. 

Rural education presents a persistent prob- 
lem in a sparsely-settled country like Canada. 
The one-teacher, ungraded school too often 
constitutes the child’s only opportunity of 
securing a schooling. Such schools must at- 
tempt to offer not only a fairly long elemen- 
tary course, but, frequently, a secondary 
course as well, — a course that in the nature 
of things must be rather attenuated and in- 
complete. Isolated families, beyond ibe leatb 
of any schools, are served by travelling 
teachers; by correspondence courses; and, 
especially in the western provinces, by radio 
lessons. Over most of rural Canada, the 
traditional small school district, with its limi- 
tations of resources and of vision, is still the 
common unit of school administration. Every- 
where, however, there are signs of a coming 
better day. Until 1942 Alberta was the only 
province to enact legislation reorganizing the 
whole province into larger school areas. Sev- 
eral other provinces have permissive legisla- 
tion to encourage the voluntary merging oi 
small districts into more adequate school 
areas. Nova Scotia and Ontario report su- 
stantial progress in this direction; Manito a 
has long had many “consolidated” distnete, 
and British Columbia has conducted signi - 
icant experiments in the amalgamation o 
school districts. It is common practice o 
elect ad hoc boards of trustees to admin s cr 
local schools; in several provinces, if mese 
boards fail to act or if they request re ca-e 
from their duties, “official trustees are ap 
pointed by the provincial department of e 
cation. This often proves to be a first s ep 
toward the complete union of neighboring 
districts. , . 

All the provinces have overhauled ci^ 
curricula within recent years. Courses a’*' 
been multiplied and liberalized; an 
effort has been made to adjust the 
to the needs of the child and to integrate 
school with the community. The 
control of secondary school curricula b) 
universities has been relaxed. External , 
inations have been reduced in frequency a 
in importance. Activity methods are emp 
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sized. Vocational education has made huge' 
strides; in Ontario one-third of the high 
school pupils are enrolled in vocational 
schools; the new intermediate household sci- 
ence schools of Quebec illustrate a general 
tendency to make education seive the prac- 
tical needs of everyday life. 

I. Provincial Contributions to Education^ 


(1939) 



Provincial 4*Municipal 

Provincial Only 

P.E.I. 

$ 449,567 

$ 274,323 

N.S. ■ 

4,060,235 

718,546 

N.B. 

3,172,135 

534,315 

Que. 

22,165,312 

2.376,504 

Ont. 

48,653,557 

7,015,225 

Man. 

8,023,566 

1,172,783 

Sask. 

9,741,173 

2,305.375 

Alta. 

10,325,334 

1,809,392 

B.C. 

9,731,772 

2,722,702 


iTaken from K. F. Argue; “A Framework for Ap- 
praising the Financing of Education in the Canadian 
Provinces”, A Report Submitted to the Canadian 
Council for Education Research, 1942, pp. 41-45, 
n. Ann-iTY TO Support Education^ 
{Inequality of Tax-paying Ability) 


Province 1938 Province 1938 

National Incomes per National Incomes per 


Saskatchewan $ 79Z90 Saskatchewan $1,518.8 

P-E.1. 816.25 New Brunswick 1,657.3 

New Brunswick 828.66 P.E.I. 1,718.9 

Nova Scotia 961.67 Nova Scotia 1.748.2 

Quebec 1.010.65 Quebec 1,880.6 

Alberta $1,123.06 Alberta 1,938.7 

Manitoba 1,206.97 Manitoba 2.247.6 

Ontario 1,784.80 Ontario 2,862.7 

B.C. 2,120.02 B.C. 3,461.8 


"Taken from K. F. Argue: “A Framework for Ap- 
praising the Financing of Education in the Canadian 
Provinces”, pp. 23-24. 

^Canada Year Book, 1941, p. 797. 

III. Enrollment in Schools'* 

1940 


Elementary Schools 1,765,358 

Secondary Schools 364,401 


. 1 , from “Comparative Table of 

D , .Pl^'^lBution of Pupils by Grades and Sex in 
_ ublicly.{]ontrolled Schools in the Different Prov- 
mces, Spring 1940" in Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
lenmal Survey of Education in Canada, 1938-40, 
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CANAL ZONE, EDUCATION IN— See 
United States Territories and Outlying 
Possessions, Education in. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY — See Finance, 
School. 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. The cardinal 
principles of secondary education represent 
a declaration of objectives designed to em- 
phasize the fact that “complete living” rather 
than college admission or mental discipline is 
the end of education. The principles are seven 
in number: “licalth, command of fundamental 
processes, vvorthy home membership, voca- 
tion, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character”. Uiey were formulated in 
1918 by the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary’ Education and represent 
the first attempt by an authoritative body of 
educators to apply this philosophy of “com- 
plete living” to the secondary school. 

These principles have been widely and fre- 
quently referred to in educational circles but 
they have had little direct effect on school 
practice. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
they are a vague “disorderly miscellany.” 
They fail to present divisions of “complete 
living” that serve as tangible focal points 
around which instructional practice can re- 
volve. (See Snedden in the references below.) 

They do, however, represent a contribution 
to education; for in an attempt to improve 
upon them much thought and effort has been 
expended, thus focussing attention on the 
validity of the “school as preparation for 
living” objective. J.B. 
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CASE STUDY 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING — See 
Foundations, Philanthropic. 

CARTOON GRAPHS -- See Graphic 
Methods. 

CASE STUDY. A method of using spe- 
cialized techniques for gathering informa- 
tion, determining difficulties, and planning 
and effecting treatment for the problems of 
an individual needing help. This method 
makes the individual’s needs the center of 
the social workers’ concern, and the individ- 
ual’s rehabilitation the objective of all their 
efforts. 

Case work, often called social case work, 
is the means by which the objective is at- 
tained. It includes all of those processes 
which develop personality through adjust- 
ments, consciously and unconsciously ef- 
fected, between the person needing help and 
his social environment. If social case work is 
to be effective, the individual’s needs must 
determine not only the objective but the 
method of treatment. 

The factors responsible for the person’s 
problem are internal as well as external. The 
individual’s adjustment depends not only 
upon environmental, economic, and physical 
factors but also upon his emotional attitudes, 
the degree of emotional stability, the inter- 
play of emotional factors between himself 
and the people in his environment, and his 
feelings ^out himself and his situation. 

. When the individual’s problem has been 
surveyed and accepted as one amenable to 
social case work treatment, this treatment is 
initiated from the earliest contact of the 
client with the social 'ivorker, that is, in the 
inter\new situation. Formerly, it was thought 
necessary to obtain a complete history of the 
client’s life, in its personal, family, educa- 
tional, occupational, and other phases, before 
treatment was begun. It is noAv recognized 
that history taking as an entity must be dis- 
carded, and that archaic designations of 
study, diagnosis, and service or treatment 
must be interpreted not as separate phases, 
but as one intermingling, continuous process. 
Treatment begins in the first interview; as 
the worker learns something about the client, 
she is at the same time stimulating tlie latter 
to seek out the solution of his problem. 

As tlic social worker learns more about the 


client and the nature of his maladjustment 
and needs, she may obtain the cooperation of 
a psychologist to determine the client’s abili- 
ties and potentialities, or, in cases involving 
severe emotional disturbances, she may con- 
sult with a psychiatrist for an evaluation of 
the client’s emotional difficulties, inasmuch as 
case work deals with social problems rather 
than with those of psychopathology. 

The method of the case study has had con- 
siderable influence on the procedures fol- 
lowed by child guidance clinics {q.v.) in the 
study and treatment of children with be- 
havior problems. This procedure implies 
that each child presents a distinct problem 
and that he must be studied as an individual 
if the clinician is to understand the physical, 
psychological, social, educational, and other 
factors which have contributed to the child’s 


difficulties in adjustment. The case study im- 
plies, too, that the child must be seen as a 
total personality, with emphasis placed on his 
total needs and adjustments rather than on 
the specific incidents which may have led to 
his referral to the clinic. Since tlie treatment 
is based on the facts which come to light 
during the process of working with the child 
and his environment, it can be planned only 
on an individual basis. The case study ap- 
proach makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
think of treatment patterns which are appro- 
priate for the truant, the delinquent, the feed- 
ing problem, etc. Instead, it suggests that 
treatment is most likely to be successful when 
it accepts the child as the center of interest 
and then concerns itself with understanding 
his problems so thoroughly that he may be 
helped to develop more satisfactory means 
of solving his problems. 

The case study method, in a modified fonn, 
can be utilized by teachers in the study of a 
maladjusted child, not so much for the pu^ 
pose of treatment but in order to underslan 
the factors influencing the child’.s behm'ior> 
and, in turn, to modify the school’s handling 
of the child. (See Mental Hygiene; Social 


Service Activities IN Schools.) 

„ ^ G.M.A. and M.S.Q. 
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CENSUS, SCHOOL 


CASE WORK IN SCHOOLS— See Case 
Study; Social Service Activities in 
Schools. 

CATECHETICAL METHOD. The Cate- 
chetical Method is a method of teaching that 
proceeds on the basis of question and answer, 
both printed for the student. The term comes 
from the Greek Katekhetes, an oral teacher, 
as Socrates was. It has survived in the typi- 
cal church catechism but otherwise is mainly 
of historical interest. When Alcuin undertook 
the instruction of Pepin, the son of Charle- 
magne, he prepared a lengthy catechism for 
him, exemplified by the following excerpt: 

Q. What is writing. A. The custodian of 
history. 

Q. What is speech? A. The interpretation 
of the soul. 

Q, What produces speech? A. The tongue. 

The main objection to tire catechetical 
method as a teaching procedure is that it 
puts a premium on the exact reproduction of 
set answers, and therefore exercises little 
but rote memory. The formal recitation is an 
outgrowth of this method. The follomng ex- 
cerpt from a nineteenth century textbook 
typifies this application; 

Q. What is the planet, on which we live, 
called? A. It is called the Earth. 

Q, What is the shape of the Earth? A, It 
is very nearly round. 

Q, Do we live on the outside or the inside 
of the Earth? A. On the outside. 

The catechetical method has little place in 
the modem school, which belittles rote mem- 
ory and emphasizes instead the student’s abil- 
ity to use his factual background as an aid 
in solving problems. W.R. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION— See Roman 
Catholic Education. 

A ^^J^OLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 
Catholic parochial school serves' the chil- 
cn of a parish, is supported by parish funds, 
IS under die immediate control of the 
^ diocesan system, the 

under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
n n diocese. It is a day school and is 
sua y coeducational. The erection and main- 
nance of such a school in each parish was 
required by a decree of the Third Plenary 
Baltimore, in 1884, in keeping 
I the Catholic belief that secular and re- 


ligious instruction should not be dissociated. 

The Catholic parent is required by Church 
law to send his child to a Catholic school to 
secure a Christian education. Instruction in 
secular and religious subjects is cared for by 
members of religious orders. The program 
of studies parallels that of the public school, 
except for intensive instruction in the tenets 
and practices of the Church. Content and 
special subject requirements, as outlined in 
State law, are rigidly observed in each dio- 
cese. The entire program is regulated by the 
Christian spirit, so that “Religion may be in 
very truth the foundation and crorvn of the 
youth’s entire training.” In short, the task 
of the parochial school is to develop Chris- 
tian' character. 

There are 7,056 parochial schools in the 
United States (194D). Units are in operation 
in each of the 112 dioceses and in every state. 
Sixty thousand teachers care for approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pupils. One hundred and 
forty religious orders supply teachers. Fifty- 
five per cent of all Catholic children of ele- 
mentary school age are registered in parochial 
schools. (See Catholic Education.) 

F.M.C. 

CAUSAL METHOD (Research)— See 
Research Methods in Education. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT TEST— See Ob- 
jective Tests and Examinations. 

CENSUS, SCHOOL. The school census 
involves the counting of all children of given 
ages (specified by law as census age), the 
recording of certain data about these chil- 
dren, and the filing of these data for perma- 
nent use. 

Originally, hired enumerators visited each 
home in the community and listed on sheets 
the names of children of census ages, their 
ages, dates of birth, addresses, names of 
parents, and similar data. These data were 
tabulated for reports to the state department 
of education and no further use was made of 
them. 

Trends at present aim at maintaining a 
permanent and continuous census. Data from 
the enumeration are recorded on cards; these 
cards are filed either alphabetically or by 
streets, or both. Each card may have data 
for an entire family, in which case the census 
is known as a family census. The more 
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usual procedure is to have each card contain 
data for only one child. 

When an attempt is made constantly to keep 
the data corrected on the census cards (in- 
dividual .or family), a continuous .census is 
had; this act of correction involves not only 
keeping the data on the cards up-to-date hut 
having cards in the file for all children of 
census age ivho, at a given moment, live in 
the school district. 

Devices for keeping the census files up-to- 
date are: (a) match census cards with en- 
rollment cards each semester; (b) report all 
pupil transfers to the census office; (c) or- 
ganize^ a “civic service league” in which a 
pupil is made responsible, in each city block, 
for Reporting all changes of residence; (d) 
secure reports on change of residence from 
the police, operators of moving vans, attend- 
ance workers, bureau of vital statistics, and 
similar agencies; and (e) plan a house-to- 
house enumeration every five years. 

Census ages still vary greatly among the 
states. Originally they tended to range from 
5, 6 or 7 to 21 years of age, since the census 
was used chiefly as a means of distributing 
certain state school funds. Present day uses 
are much broader in scope and the demand is 
being made for a continuous census from 
birth to at least 18 and to possibly 21 years 
of age. 

A continuous census from birth to 18 or 
21 years of age makes possible the following 
advantages; (a) a more adequate school 
building program, (b) more effective year by 
year planning of the educational program to 
care for gains or losses in enrollment, (c) 
more effective enforcement of school attend- 
ance regulations, (d) a guard against losing 
track of families that need financial aid in 
order to care properly for their children. 

A.O.H. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA, EDUCATION 
IN. The Ideals. Education in the Central 
American republics has passed through a 
three-fold process. The period of colonization 


was characterized by the hegemony of re- 
ligious congregations in educational matters. 
The period of struggle for independence was 
one of unsystematic education, tlie product 
of private initiative. The period of later 
political organization has been characterized 
by the tendency to convert education into an 
essential service and function of tlie state. 

In its pedagogic aspect, this process signi- 
fies the transition from the dogmatic to the 
activity, rational school. In its social aspect, 
it signifies the recognition, of the right of all 
to cultiure and to an education; no longer 
is this a privilege of the ruling classes alone. 
In its administrative aspect, it signifies the 
progressive control of educational services 
by the state through a centralizing system. 

Nevertheless, private schools are permitted 
and are even subsidized by the governments, 
provided they help make up the deficit of the 
national schools and submit to official in- 
spection. 

All of these republics accept an ideal of 
education frankly deniocratic and havc^ im- 
planted, without violence, some principle 
which in other countries have been the result 
of violence and struggle. Equal educational 
opportunities for all races and social classes, 
compulsory and free education, and move- 
ments toward secularism and co-education 
can serve as examples. Nevertheless, m 
Nicaragua teaching is largely in the hands 
of the Catholic fathers, and neither in Haiti 
nor in the Dominican Republic is co-educa- 
tion permitted. 

The Methods. Dogmatism, verbalism, and 
the passive attitude of the student are in gen- 
eral being replaced by the procedures of a 
comprehensive and active education, 
in many cases the desire to modernize meth- 
ods and techniques, with poor or inadequate 
means and without the previous preparation 
of proper personnel, has resulted in 
situations in which the old was abandone 
without being able to accomplish the new. 
Almost everpvhere newer systems — tlic He- 
croly system, the Winnetka plan, Uie Dmton 
plan, center of . interest procedures have 
been tried. Sometimes appreciable ^ resui 
were obtained; at other times the failure o 
these attempts was attributed to the linuja- 
tions of the new methods when actually m* 
ability- or the haste with which these attempt® 
were made was at fault 
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In this trend to modernize education Costa 
-Rica has distinguished itself by introducing 
hew methods very gradually, Guatemala by 
hemg the first to try them in experimental 
schools before prescribing them for the en- 
tire system, and Panama by calling biennial 
conferences for the discussion of the new 
techniques. 

Organization and Institutions. All the Cen- 
tral American republics have an office of 
Secretary of Education, which assumes the 
direction, administration, and inspection of 
public education. 

Costa Rica, which prides itself on having 
more teachers than soldiers, promulgated in 
1937 its present fundamental law of instruc- 
tion, which embraces the area from pre-school 
education to high school and professional 
education. A central commission is in charge 
of carrying out the law and of defining the 
activities of educational institutions. 

There are three kinds of elementary schools, 
the traditional, the active, and the vitalized 
[las tradicionales, las activas y las vitaliza- 
das). Secondary education is arranged in 
two divisions, one for the development of 
general culture and the other for professional 
education. Higher education is given in the 
Schools of La^v, Medicine and Obstetrics, 
Pharmacy, Commerce, Engineering, and 
Architecture. 

In 1940 Costa Rica used for public instruc- 
tion 21 per cent of the general funds of the 
state, and brought to its schools 11% per 
cent of tlie population. 

Guatemala promulgated its Organic Law 
of Public Instruction in 1937, with the prin- 
cipal purpose of extending primary culture. 
Schools ivere founded in centers of popula- 
tion where there were more than ten children, 
and in barracks, prisons, and in public insti- 
tutions. Industrialists and large landowners 
Were required to maintain schools in fac- 
toriM and on estates. Secondary education 
produces bachelors in science and letters who 
nre prepared for primary teaching and for 
entrance into the University. The law of 
1937 added the Faculty of Economic Sci- 
en^ to the University. 

Guatemala allots 12% per cent of its gen- 
eral state funds to education, but not more 
than 5% per cent of its population attends 
institutions of learning, 

I Salvador is waging a fight against 


the disproportion between its scanty means 
and its relatively large population and is 
concentrating its efforts toward the extinction 
of illiteracy. It has organized traveling in- 
structors as one way of achieving this aim. 

Its educational system is organized into 
Jardines de la Infancia (Kindergartens) for 
children from 3 to 6, primary and higher 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
rudimentary schools. Secondary education is 
almost completely in tlie hands of private 
institutions. For the preparation of teachers 
there is a normal school for each sex. 

Nicaragua has separated administrative 
from technical direction. The Secretariat of 
Education has kept for itself the administra- 
tion and inspection, and has delegated tech- 
nical authority to the Chiefs of Services and 
Inspectors. Police officials and port officers 
assist in the fulfillment of educational obliga- 
tions. 

Secondary education is in its infancy and 
although the preparation of teachers requires 
four courses, the only special studies offered 
are those of theoretical and practical peda- 
gogy. The majority of the teachers are pre- 
pared in the pedagogical institute of the 
Hermanos de las Escuelas Cristianas (Brotli- 
ers of Christian Schools). 

Nicaragua appropriates 14 per cent of its 
state funds to education. This amount is sup- 
plemented by a system of taxes and fines 
administered by the Juntas of Fathers. 

Panama’s Office of tlie Secretary of Edu- 
cation is in charge of administration. Peda- 
gogical matters are under the jurisdiction of 
the District Inspectors. The division -of Gen- 
eral Inspection established in the secretariat 
unifies die work of the inspectors. The gov- 
ernment made effective use of the opportunity 
to contract foreign teachers and to send stud- 
ents to other countries. 

Elementary education, regulated by a spe- 
cial decree, is almost completely in the hands 
of the state. On the other hand, secondary 
and professional education are carried on in 
private schools as numerous as those of the 
government, 

Panama allots 16 per cent of its budget to 
education and approximately 12% per cent 
of its population attends its schools. 

CiAa is the educationally least centralized 
of this group. The Department of Education 
has almost no other duty than that of admin- 
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istxation of a general character. Technical 
matters are entrusted to a Board of Super- 
intendents, which xmifies the work of the local 
school officials. Each municipality has a 
Board of Education which directs its schools, 
levies its funds, appoints its teachers, exer- 
cises disciplinary functions, and provides 
buildings and materials. 

There is an intense modernizing movement, 
influenced partly by the United States and 
partly by Europe through influential publi- 
cations in English and Spanish. Examples 
of these influences are the Creches, very simi- 
lar to the Belgian model, the Kindergartens 
and the higher primary schools, similar re- 
spectively to the nursery schools and- the 
junior high schools of the United States. For 
higher professional studies there is the auton- 
omous University of Havana and its affiliated 
Institutes of Languages, Commerce, and Ped- 
agogy, and the Technical Industrial Schools, 
which are the best endowed institutions of 
learning in the coimtry. 

Twenty per cent of the budget is allotted 
to education and 12 per cent of the popula- 
tion attends school. Nevertheless, private in- 
struction performs an essential service, since 
the majority of secondary and vocational 
schools, which are very varied, are private 
institutions. 

Haiti has a very simple system. The terri- 
tory is divided into areas directed by inspec- 
tors responsible to the central administration. 
Although Haiti recently created Normal 
Schools, the only requirements for teaching 
are an aptitude freely acquired and good 
conduct 

The state spends 10 per cent of its budget 
on education, and but 5 per cent of its popu- 
lation attends its schools. 

Haiti is at present devoting considerable 
attention to the reconstruction of education 
at all levels, including vocational education, 
and in the past two years (1941, 1942) has 
sent a large number of its educational per- 
sonnel to the United States for specialized 
preparation. 

The Dominican Republic controls edu- 
cation (wth the exception of the university) 
through a Consejo Nacional de Educacion 
(National Board of Education) which has 
very wide po'svers limited only by the Con- 
stitution and the general la^vs of the country. 
The office of tlie Secretary of Education func- 


tions as the executive and inspection agency. 
The country is divided into departments, at 
the head of which are the Intendentes, and 
into educational districts in the control of 
Inspectores. There is in addition a Technical 
Office accessory to the office of the Secretary. 

The schools, no matter of what grade, can 
be official, i.e., state controlled; or semi-offi- 
cial; i.e., state subsidized. The private 
schools are maintained by their o^vn funds; 
they are, however, subject to inspection. 

Primary instruction, almost completely 
under the state, is given in rudimentary, 
primary elementary, and primary secondary 
schools. Secondary education and teacher 
education are given in normal schools. Vo- 
cational education is given in various special 
schools. Higher and professional studies are 
conducted in the autonomous University of 
Santo Domingo, which recently created a 
faculty of philosophy for studies essentially 
theoretical and cultural. 

Eleven percent of the budget is spent on 
education. 
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CENTRAL TENDENCY. Educational 
data are frequently obtained as a set o 
scores, ages, or other measures for a group 
of pupils. It is often desirable to obtain a 
single measure which may be used to repre- 
sent such a set of measures a typical or repre- 
sentative measure, the statistical name tor 
which is central tendency or average, ihere 
are three such averages commonly used in 
treating educational data: the arithmetic 
mean (called the average in 
parlance), the median, and the moae. 
most familiar measure of central tendency ^ 
the arithmetic mean, which is simply 
of the individual measures divided by t ei 
number. If the measures are an'angcd i 
order from highest to lowest, there is a ptn^ 
such that half of the measures are 
and half are below. This point is callc 
median. Ordinarily one of the measures WJ 
occur with a greater frequency tlian any 
the others; this is the mode. , 

"When dealing with a set of 
scores, such as the weights of fifteen cm r ' 
each of these three measures of centra 
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dency is easily determined in accordance wth 
the above definitions. To indicate how meas- 
ures of central tendency are computed when 
they are grouped in a frequency table, we 
shall illustrate the use of these measures in 
terms of the distribution of teachers’ salaries 
in the high school of a small city. The / 
(frequency) stands for the number of teach- 
ers in the school receiving salaries some- 
where %vithin the interval range indicated to 


the left. ' 

Salaries in S’s f 

3.500— 3,999 3 

3.000— 3,499 0 

2.500— 2,999 3 

2.000— 2,499 6 

1.500— 1,999 18 

1.000— 1,499 6 


TOTAL 36 


The mode here is in the $1,500 to $1,999 
interval and is taken to be best represented 
hy the mid-point of the interval, $1,750. The 
median is at a point which leaves 18 of the 
salaries below it and the other 18 ^hove it 
When the actual salaries are spread out 
seriatim, this point can be located precisely; 
hut in a frequency distribution it must be lo- 
cated roughly by interpolation. It is 12/18 
or % of the interval length ($500) above the 
$1,000-$1,499 level, and so is $1,833.33. The 
mean is obtained by multiplying the values 
of the mid-points of the several intervals by 
their respective frequencies, summing these 
products, and dividing by N (the total num- 
ber of persons). Its value here is $2,000, 

The explanations of the three measures of 
central tendency indicate that they do not 
mean' the same thing and would normally 
not be used interchangeably, altliough all 
three satisfy the basic requirement of being 
representative of a group of scores. Though 
It IS relatively easy for any person to learn 
to compute these measures of central ten- 
dency, specially rvilh the aid of the specific 
mstmctions contained in all standard text- 
books on educational statistics, it is more dif- 
imult to develop the degree of understanding 
that leads to the selection of the most appre- 
ciate measure to be used in a given instance, 
the nature of the situation indicates which 
measure of central tendency should be com- 
puted, Generally there is no sound reason 
or computing more than one measure of 
central tendency for the same group of meas- 


' ' If it is desired to use a measure of central 
tendency in the computation of which all 
the measures have contributed, the arithmetic 
mean would be the measure to use. Thus, in 
the illustration cited above, the mean salary 
of $2,000 was computed on the basis of the 
salaries earned by all the teachers. If it is 
desired to find the measure that an individual 
would he most likely to get, the mode should 
be used. 

The mean is the most reliable (See Reli- 
ability) of the common measures of central 
tendency, and is customarily used in refined 
statistical procedures. The mean is a mathe- 
matical quantity in that it is the result of 
mathematical processes and it is subject to 
mathematical processes. For example, the 
mean of combined distributions can be com- 
puted accurately by mathematical processes 
from the means of the several distributions. 
The median and mode are not the result of ^ 
mathematical processes, nor are they subject' 
to them. But if the distribution is skew, or 
if there are a few scores that scatter widely 
at the upper or lower end of the distribution, 
the mean may give a distorted picture of the 
situation. Thus, the three high salaries in the 
distribution reproduced above affect the mean' 
to a marked extent. Where there are such 
extreme scores at only one end of the dis- 
tribution, it may be preferable to use the 
median. Moreover, the median may be used 
advantageously when it is not convenient or 
feasible actually to measure the extreme 
cases, for the value of the median turns only 
on a knowledge of the number of variates in 
the sample and a knowledge of the quantita- 
tive values of those near the middle of tlie 
distribution. The median is probably more 
meaningful for. typical school situations. It 
may be preferable for such situations also 
because it is easier to compute, and the 
typical school use of data calls for less ac- 
curacy than do research needs. The 'mode is 
useful, especially when speaking to laymen, 
to give a vivid picture of the prevailing ten- 
dency in the scores. Thus, to say that more 
teachers in a given high school get salaries 
of $1,800 than any other one salary amount 
(that is, to say that the modal salary is 
$1,800) may be the most illuminating way in 
which the salary situation can be described 
to laymen. 

Although a measure of central tendency 
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typifies a group of measures, by itself it can- 
not give an adequate picture of the group of 
measures. For that purpose it must be accom- 
panied by a measure of the extent to which 
the measures vary from their central ten- 
dency. (See VARiABiiiTY.) C.C.P. 
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CENTRALIZATION IN EDUCATION. 

Centralization refers to the policy of concen- 
trating the support, and control of education 
in the hands of the central government of a 
state or nation. The opposite policy of leav- 
ing the support and control of education to 
local authorities is called decentralization. 
The tendency in most countries of the world 
is toward a highly centralized organization of 
education with a hierarchy or military grada- 
tion of administration and supervision. The 
educational system is invariably headed by a 
national or state chief school officer with au- 
thority delegated downward through minor 
officials. In practically all countries, educa- 
tional organization is centralized in a minis- 
ter of education who is a member of the gov- 
ernment cabinet. France provided a good 
example of a completely centralized system 
of education with a Minister of National Edu- 
cation at the head of the entire system. One 
weakness of a highly centralized system of 
education was exemplified in France where 
frequent changes in the ministry might result 
in radical changes in educational policy. 
Every school regulation in Germany from the 
establishment of the first Prussian Ministry 
of Education doivn to the present time has 
been in the direction of a more thoroughly 
centralized educational system. The T^ird 
Reich, under Hitler, completely centralized 
education in the hands of the Ministry of 
Education in Berlin, as a means of upholding 
the government, presersnng national culture, 
and maintaining the new industrial, econo- 
mic, and military new order. 

In the United States, there has never been 


an organization of the school system on a 
strongly centralized federal basis, and even 
in the states strong centralized state school 
organizations have not been substituted com- 
pletely for local autonomy, although there 
have been definite trends toward greater state 
centralization. For many years, educational 
leaders and organizations have been advocat- 
ing the establishment of a Federal Department 
of Education with a secretary who is a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet. There have 
been suggestions of a National Board of Edu- 
cation which would determine nationwide 
policies and practices in education. In the 
various states the trend is definitely in the 
direction of state support and control of tlie 
public schools. 

Centralization has both its advantages and 
disadvantages. The first -advantage is admi- 
nistrative efficiency, through increased econ- 
omy of operation, more careful planning and 
co-ordination of policy, and greater utiliza- 
tion of expert services. A second advantage 
is the equalization of benefit which standard- 
ization may accomplish. The increased mobil- 
ity of population makes it necessary for the 
schools to standardize the training of pupils 
as citizens, not merely of the local comnm- 
nity, but of the state, the nation, and even the 
world. A third advantage arises from the 
possibility of sharing widely the benefits that 
come from concentration of wealth in certain 
areas. Some communities are financially um 
able to provide acceptable school programs, 
other communities have more than enoug • 
Centralized responsibility for financing t e 
educational program will provide greater 
equality of educational opportunity.^ 

But centralization also brings serious dis- 
advantages. Most important is the waning o 
popular interest, and the stifling of local ini f 
ative, thus curtailing the freedom 
ment in adapting education to local nee 
and conditions. Increased centralized sup 
port may result in a decreased sense of re 
sponsibility for education on the part of 
local tax-payers. Centralization tends 
cause the people to demand more and mor 
educational services from the govemme 
without realizing that they must in “ ^ ^ 
pay the bill. Finally, under centralized a 
ministration, any' error or mistake has 
reaching consequences, and undesirable p 
litical manipulation may affect all educa lo 
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serioBsly, particularly when the administra- 
tion desires to perpetuate itself. 

Probably • neitlier complete centralization 
nor complete decentralization is the solution 
of the problem. Perhaps the major problem 
of the administration of American, education 
is not to decide at which level of government 
complete responsibility for all education will 
be placed, but to study educational needs 
thoroughly and then determine ivhich level 
of government, local, state, or national, can 
best carry on particular educational func- 
tions. E.H.'W. 
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CENTRALIZED SCHOOL. Definition. 
The term centralized school may be applied 
to a large school plant housing a compara- 
tively large number of children and'* usually 
organized as an elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school. The centralized school is 
often the result of the consolidation of school 
districts and the abandonment of small 
schools. The term consolidation or consoli- 
dated sAool (q.v.) may be applied to the 
reorganization and enlargement of adminis- 
trative units and attendance units; whereas 
the centralized school is a school conven- 
i^cntly located in a large attendance unit. It 
frequently involves the transportation of chil- 
dren, especially in rural areas. 

Values and Limiuuions. The values of cen- 
tralized schools are largely inherent in the 
t}’pw of programs made possible when rela- 
tively large numbers of children are brought 
together in one school building. This is per- 
®°re apparent in the upper than in 
1 grades. It is possible in such 
Suiools to provide for die special services of 
ealth, recreation, guidance, etc,, to an extent 
possible in smaller decen- 
The limitations of centralized 
sc ools have become apparent with the prob- 
em inherent in increased programs of trans- 


portation. Tliere is some evidence that in 
certain sections of the country an attempt has 
been made to centralize schools more than 
necessary, and that the various groups of 
children might, be as ivell provided for in 
smaller elementary schools and in centralized 
high schools, W-C.R, 
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CEREBROSPINAL NERVOUS SYS- 
TEM — See' Nervous System. 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS— 
See Teachers, Certification of. 

CHAPEL EXERCISES— See Assembly, 
School. 

CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
TESTS. There are many reasons, both 
theoretical and immediately practical, why 
adequate tests of character and personality 
would be a most desirable contribution to 
human ivelfare. Such tests would force the 
issue of character education {q.v.) by mak- 
ing it imperative that the results of character 
education be clearly demonstrated. The value 
of such tests to educators ivould he inestim- 
able in aiding them to evaluate tlieir efforts. 
Adequate tests of character and personality 
would make ivise vocational guidance much 
more possible, since qualities of personality 
are so important in determining vocational 
choice and adjustment In the development 
of such tests theories of personality would 
be clarified. The experimental values of such 
tests are apparent In short, if we could have 
tests of growth in character and personality 
that truly mirrored such growth, that could 
be depended upon and that were practicable 
of administration, a contribution of great 
magnitude would have been made to educa- 
tion. 

Few, if any, educators or psychologists 
contend that we now have such tests. Tliere 
are a multitude of tests and rating devices 
which pm-port to measure aspects of person- 
ality. The volume of production of such tests 
is suggested by the fact that the J940 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook lists sixty-nine tests 
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in this field, altliough not all of these were 
produced in the two-year period to which 
the Yearbook is chiefly devoted. That confi- 
dence in the tests so far developed may have 
weakened is suggested by a recent publica- 
tion of the American Educational Research 
Association ivhich reports that “notwith- 
standing continued activity in the production 
of tests of personality and character . . . 
there seems to be a decline in the application 
of tests in tliis area.” (1. p. 7) 

Skepticism about the usefulness of current 
personality and character tests rises from a 
number of sources. The most serious basis 
of criticism springs from the fact that the 
proper evaluation of personality must in- 
volve the measurement of the whole person’s 
reaction to situations. This reaction includes 
the person’s inner feelings as well as his overt 
behavior. Faced with a task of this magni- 
tude, most test makers have resorted to meas- 
uring only aspects of the person’s behavior, 
and even to measuring aspects of behavior 
in closely controlled and often very artificial 
situations. How difficult it is to put together 
these measurements of aspects of personality 
may be seen by selecting, let us say, six per- 
sonality tests of various sorts, securing the 
results, and then trying to put the various 
results together into a picture of the person. 
If the investigator has a vital interest in the 
person in question (perhaps is trying to 
counsel him), he will probably be impressed 
by several facts. First, that a battery of the 
very best tests still does not yield all the 
necessary facts about a person. Second, that 
most of the tests depend upon self-reporting 
by the subject, thus leaving one to wonder 
how well we can understand the person from 
what he tells us about himself. Third, that 
the test makers have usually been vague about 
the validation of their tests, and only fairly 
successful in showing that the subject will 
react to the test consistently from time to 
time. Fourth, that almost none of the tests 
really measures behavior in like-like situa- 
tions. 

The tests of personality and character that 
are available have been classified in many 
different ways. A simple classification based 
on what the tests purport to measure is as 
follows: 

1. Measures of environment. While not 
tests of personality as such, instruments de- 


signed to provide accurate information about 
the' economic and cultural background of the 
person are useful in understanding the per- 
son. One of the best known and most widely 
used measures of environment is the Sims 
Score Card.^® 

2. Measures of behavior, tmder controlled 
and uncontrolled conditions. Such measures 
include (1) tests to measure the extent to 
•ivhich a child will cheat under a given 
teacher; e.g., the Character Education In- 
quiry Tests of Honesty’^’^; (2) behavior rat- 
ing scales that require careful checks as to 
particular behavior manifestations like the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Scales^^; and (3) 
the more recent projective methods which 
seek to interpret motives, attitudes and needs 
by the analysis of tire drawings, play, dra- 
matic activities, voice, gestures, and even 
handwiting of the person. The Rorschach 
(q.u.) “inkblot” technic is one of the most 
novel and widely used of the projective meth- 
ods. (1, pp. 84-87)13 

3. Measures of ethical kno'ivledge. These 
aboimd in number, are fairly easy to con- 
struct, and have all too often been called 
“attitudes” tests. One of the better moml 
knowledge tests is that developed by the 
Character Education Inquiry.i^ ^ 

4. Measures of attitudes and opinions. 

These have, for the most part, been paper 
and pencil tests which ask the person to 
represent his attitude by checking alternative 
solutions to ethical issues. Obviously, e 
chance of misrepresentation is great. Fro : 
ably attitudes can more accurately be inferre 
from carefully observed behavior. An im 
portant and useful series of attitudes tes ^ 
covering specific fields are those of ^ 
stone.13 . 

5. Measures of “general” or “emotional 

adjustment. Tliis has been a type ° ® 

in the production of which test makers a 
been very prolific. The tests are usua y 
the self-reporting sort, the subject s statme 
of how he feels about many thmgs e 
interpreted to reveal his adjustment to i 
conditions. So much depends upon t e 
esty of the subjects’ report^ that ^ *^npUi6 
such tests is seriously limited. The 
adjustment inventory is one of the more w 
ly used instruments of this sort. 

6. Measures of interests. Such tests ^ 
from the handicap of self-reporting 
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but can yield helpful information for the 
guidance of the individual and for determin- 
ing dominant interests in a group in planning 
educational programs. The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, for example, has proved use- 
ful in guidance work. 

7. Measures of “the whole person.” There 
arc really no such measures, and may never 
he — certainly no single, simple measure. 
However, the case method, by means of which 
all tliat can be learned about a person is 
brought togetlier in systematic form, is no 
doubt the most useful approach to the study 
of an individual. (7, pp. 267 ff.) (See also 
Anecdotal Behavior Journal; Case Study.) 

In spite of all the difficulties in the meas- 
urement of personality and character, a care- 
ful worker, using carefully selected tests, can 
learn much more about a subject than would 
be possible by the traditional metliod of 
“general impressions.” Constant attention to 
the fact that a person is a person, and not 
the sum of a number of qualities (no matter 
how well defined these may be), rvill keep 
tlic educational or psychological worker from 
being misled by fragmentary measurement of 
personality and character. Recognition of 
the fact dial all measurement is the refine- 
ment of observation rvill also help to guide 
tlie worker in tlie selection of instruments 
of measurement G.E.H. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION. There is 
almost universal acceptance of the Belief that 
education should achieve moral outcomes. 
“Character” as an end of education is in- 
cluded in most statements of educational aims. 
This has always been true. ' What, character is, 
what its manifestations should be in conduct, 
how good character may be fostered, what- 
kind of educational plan will most surely lead 
to the best character development — upon such 
questions there is much disagreement, con- 
fusion, and uncertainty. 

The most prevalent concept of character is 
tliat it is an inseparable quality of person- 
ality, that character is personality evaluated 
according to the moral demands of a society. 
If character is the expression of personality 
in those aspects of living that have moral or, 
ethical significance, then “character educa- 
tion” is any effort to improve the moral 
quality of human conduct. 

The objectives of character education will 
vary with the ethical codes of the society in 
question. In American democracy character 
has commonly been judged by a two-fold 
test: 

First, does the person in question live in 
accordance with the best interests of die 
greatest number? This is the social test. It 
expresses the demand that education produce 
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good citizens. Democracy requires not only 
that her citizens he enlightened, but also that 
they he men and women of good will. 

Second, does the person in question live 
happily, is he well adjusted to life’s condi- 
tions and demands? This is the personal test. 
Democracy values human personally. Edu- 
cation has not achieved its goals unless the 
educated are happily adjusted persons. 

Under these two related goals there may he 
classified numerous specific ethical aims of 
education. The Tenth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association^ has enumerated many 
of these aims. When an effort is made to be 
specific about the objectives of character edu- 
cation difficulties arise. One of the most per- 
sistent difficulties involves individual freedom 
of action versus social compulsion, discipline, 
and control. There can be no doubt that, 
despite a growing tendency to stress the de- 
velopment of individual freedom of moral 
choice, character education remains in prac- 
tice chiefly an effort to get the child to accept 
in conduct the moral code of the group into 
which he is bom. This is especially true of 
Ae young child. However, a distinct advance 
in character education in the past few decades 
is the recognition that the self-control and 
self-determination we expect in the adult 
comes tlirough a long process of education 
and that opportunities for freedom of choice 
should begin in childhood. 

The methods of character education nat- 
urally tend to conform to the concept of char- 
acter and the objectives of character educa- 
tion employed by the educator. This is clearly 
seen ^in educational practice. Knowledge of 
the right was for so long regarded as a para- 
mount requisite of good character, that the 
teaching of moral principles has long been 
a chief method of character education. This 
was consistent wth the “knowledge is power” 
philosophy of education. With the increased 
concern over the evident lack of relation be- 
tween knowledge and conduct, character edu- 
cation has shifted in method to conduct- 
centered approaches. 

Efforts at character education that begin 
with OT stress the inculcation of ethical knowl- 
edge have commonly been called the “direct 
meiod” of character education. Efforts 
•which stress conduct in life-like situations, 
the .^development of attitudes and habits 


through practice, have usually been called the 
“indirect method”. This distinction is arti- 
ficial and has led to much needless discussion. 
Modern psychology and educational experi- 
ence has demonstrated the validity of the 
“learning to do by doing” principle, espe- 
cially when such emotionalized results as at- 
titudes and ideals are sought. As a result, 
modern character education has tended to 


draw away from formal lectures and sermon- 
izing and to seek the achievement of an intel- 
lectual basis fpr good conduct through dis- 
cussion of live moral issues closely related to 
the life of the child. Conduct problem cases 
with the “what would you have done” chal- 
lenge have proved useful in evaluating both 
the experience of others and one’s own related 
experiences. Similarly, problems of conduct 
that arise within the school or in the com- 
munity are utilized as content for discussion. 
There is ample evidence that moral knowl- 
edge can be taught, but that its effect is slig t 
unless it is taught with opportunity for prac 
tice. (See Jones®.) Greater opportunity tor 
such practice is found in the newer e um 
tional programs that are evolving m ^ 
modem school. . , 

The evaluation of character education has 
lagged because of the inadequacy of aval 
tests of conduct, attitudes, and other 
of character. There is general agree 
among educators that the ultimate ^ , 
education is the improved conduct o 
cated. But to measure ^ ns 

complex as those involved in sue 
fair play, openmindedness, honesty, i 

like, is obviously a task running b®^ 
the scope of ordinary paper-an -pon 
That schools attempt it is evi icithout 
fact that school report cards, ^luios 
exception in the elementary schoo s, , 
quently in secondary schools, car^ character 
evaluations of a large variety p 
traits. (See Character and 

"^^SarLter education should be 
the total educational effort. It ^ ^ he 

been pointed out that character |hy. 

educated apart from ihe who e p 
This suggests the need for_ ^ 
aspect of education as having , 

tialities. That there is some n 

educational program ivill of necM 
character ends is shown by the fact that 
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eral states have laws requiring that moral 
instruction and character education he con- 
ducted in the schools. Religious educators 
and church leaders have frequently ques- 
tioned tlie adequacy of secular character edu- 
cation and insisted that character comes 
chiefly tlirough religious experience and train- 
ing. Another significant problem is involved 
in the character-educating influence of such 
potent agencies as the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the press, commercial amusements and 
the like. How the school can cooperate wth 
the home in developing the child’s character 
is another phase of flie problem that deserves 
more attention. It seems clear that the social 
well-being of a democracy could most surely 
be maintained by a better coordination of the 
efforts and influence of the large variety of 
character-forming agencies to which the child 
is subjected. G.E.H. 
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CHEATING. Cheating may be defined as 
the attempt an individual makes to attain 
success by unfair methods. In school, cheat- 
ing usually takes the form of giving or receiv- 
ing help on tests or examinations, cribbing, 
or turning in witten work done by another. 
Investigations show that the home is the most 
important factor in conditioning attitudes 
toward honesty, also that cheating is more 
among dull persons than among 
the brighter or average ones. It may be due 
p causes, both social and individual. 

social standards in the home, 
school, and community, and the immature 
altitude that unfair methods of achieving 
success are all right if undetected, undoubt- 
0 ly are responsible for much dishonesty, as 
selfishness on the part of the 
° to face possible failure, 

and desire for poirer and recognition. Undue 
emphasis upon marks and grades; the over- 
s iiuulalion of competition; uninteresting cur- 
ricu a; and stem, unjust, or careless teachers 
also promote dishonest}’’. 


Cheating is sometimes symptomatic of a 
child’s emotional maladjustment or conflict, 
and as such is far more significant than ,the 
teacher may realize. There are even some 
children •who cheat in such a manner that 
detection cannot possibly be avoided; such 
children may be using cheating as a device 
to incur punishment in response to a psycho- 
logical need.- Where cheating results from 
causes such as this the problem is one that 
calls for treatment by the psychiatrist or 
psychologist — not by the teacher. 

Fortunately, most instances of dishonesty 
have no such complex background. Teachers 
have found the follmving techniques to he 
effective in dealing with the common prob- 
lems arising from cheating: attaching social 
approval to honest rather than to dishonest 
behavior; associating dishonesty mth un- 
pleasantness; teaching the child to realize 
that some failure in life is inevitable and to 
face such failure as a problem to he solved 
rather than to he evaded; adapting tasks to 
the child’s needs,- interests, and abilities; 
emphasizing tests as teaching rather than 
measuring devices; avoiding lax examination 
conditions ivhich encourage cheating; and 
employing teachers who are well adjusted 
emotionally. R.V.M. 
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CHECK LIST. A check list consists 
essentially of a set of items each of which 
is to be checked off, if present, in accordance 
Tvith the particular purpose involved. Its 
major function is to focus attention on the 
items to be covered. Ordinarily the relative 
importance of the individual items is disre- 
garded, although a weighting system may be 
employed. Among other uses, it may serve 
as a questionnaire {q.v.), as an instrument 
for recording behavior observations, and as 
a sort of scale, yielding a score. 

For example, “Place an X before each of 
tlie folloiring activities in which you partici- 
pated during the past -week: 

1. Listened to the radio. 

2. Attended a lecture. 

etc.” H.G. 
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CHEMISTRY, TEACHING OF — See 
Science, Teachlng of. 

CHICAGO PLAN. The College of the 
University of Chicago differs in four impor- 
tant ways from the conventional liberal arts 
college. Its program begins two years earlier 
than that of other colleges, permitting stu- 
dents to enter after two years of high school 
instead of four. Its course of study consists 
of an integrated system of courses covering 
the principal fields of knowledge rather than 
an assortment of courses chosen by the stu- 
dent himself. It measures the achievements 
of students and determines their eligibility 
for the Bachelor’s degree by comprehensive 
examinations rather than by adding up cred- 
its earned in separate courses. It expects 
young men and women to complete their 
work for the Bachelor’s degree at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen. 

The differences between The College of 
the University of Chicago and other colleges 
are not accidental, nor are they the result 
of a desire simply to be unique. For fifty 
years the University has been concerned with 
providing the kind of basic, general educa- 
tion which everyone ought to have no matter 
what occupation or profession he proposes 
to enter. In order to provide this kind of 
education eflSciently the University separates 
sharply its program of liberal education from 
its programs gf specialized or professional 
training. Its first president proposed in 1891 
that the first two years of college should be 
devoted to general education, and that the 
completion of the work of these years should 
be marked by the award of a diploma. In 
1931 the University was reorganized upon the 
recommendation of President Hutchins to 
provide separate administration, under The 
College, for the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years, leaving specialized and 
professional training to the upper divisions 
and professional schools of the University. 
In 1932 the last two years of the University 
High School were taken into The College, 
and since 1937 students who have completed 
t^vo years of high-school work at Chicago or 
elsewhere have been admitted to The College 
to begin a four-year course 6f general educa- 
tion. Finally, in January of 1942, The College 
■was empo'^rered to a^rard the Bachelor’s de- 
gree for the completion of general education 


at the end of the traditional sophomore year 
of college. 

The core of the College curriculum consists 
of general courses in the natural sciences (bi- 
ological and physical), the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Students do three years 
of work in each of these three fields. As they 
acquire information and learn to think for 
themselves, they are expected to develop the 
ability to communicate their knowledge. A 
three-year course in ■writing is, therefore, 
added to the general subject-matter courses. 
Students normally pursue these four lines of 
study concurrently through the’ first three 
years of their College work, taking compre- 
hensive examinations in the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, the humanities, and in 
English at the close of each -year. At the end 
of the student’s College work he takes a one- 
year course in principles and methods de- 
signed to assist him to integrate the studies 
he has pursued. The remainder of his fourth 
year is open for the pursuit of special inter- 
est courses or for laying the foundation for 
later specialized training. 

In working out the Chicago Plan of college 
education, the faculty has been concerned 
with: (1) the content of liberal education; 
(2) the adjustment of the subject matter of 
education to the pre^vious training of the 
student and to his possibilities of intellectua 
growth; and (3) the development of the kind 
of person and citizen a college should aid m 
producing. It has been necessary again an 
again to ask: What should be taught. 
should it be taught? And to what end. 

The body of knowledge which has been ac- 
cumulated in the course of Western civiliM 
tion is so vast that only a small part can c 
included in a college curriculum. ^ 
selection and balancing are essential, 
faculty of The College has rejected the e^y 
solution of this probim commonly 
by colleges — the elective system, under 
students are forced to make their 
tion of subjects. To present them iwm 
difiicult task is to assume that they ^ 
have the wisdom which they have come 
college to acquire. The elective system J 
sometimes defended on the ground that i 
fords students a valuable freedom. But r 
dom to make a choice when the results o 
choice are not clear is a doubtful bene • 
Colleges which allow the student to c oo 
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the subjects he will study generally force him 
to attend class and to perform a multiplicity 
of routine assignments. The College of the 
University of Chicago reverses this proce- 
dure. It does not follow a free elective sys- 
tem, but it gives students considerable free- 
dom rritli respect to class attendance and class 
work. 

The Chicago faculty has worked out over 
a period of more than ten years a system of 
general courses which cut across the many 
special fields in ;^e University curriculum 
and consist of a careful selection of funda- 
mental materials in these fields. The course 
in the physical sciences, for example, in- 
cludes basic instruction in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, astronomy, geology, and phys- 
ical geography. The general course in the 
biological sciences provides a Imowledge of 
the plant and animal kingdoms; the course 
in the social sciences brings together the 
study of social problems, political science, 
and economics; and the course in humanities 
includes work in history, literature, art, mu- 
sic, and philosophy. 

The content of liberal education has been 
but' one of the concerns of The College. A 
good college course must do more than pro- 
vide a survey of the present state of knowl- 
edge. The body of that knowledge is not only 
vast but constantly changing. It is more im- 
portant that a college student should learn 
to understand the ways in which facts are 
a^ired and the processes of reasoning by 
which they have been interpreted than that 
he should memorize a body of currently ac- 
cepted information. All real knowledge in- 
cludes a grasp of reasons. College education 
must, therefore, consist fundamentally of the 
examination of arguments and the practice 
of reasoning. ^ 

The general courses at Chicago emphasize 
me methods of acquiring knowledge of a sub- 
ject. For this purpose students in the general 
courses meet with instructors in small dis- 
cussion sections to analyze the materials given 
mem in the lectures or presented in their 
^ assignments. It is assumed that 
s dents have not really understood a fact or 
f have examined the reasons 

or holding it and are able to justify accept- 
lug or rejecting it 

"^is kind of training should begin as soon 
as the student’s faculties have matured sufG- 


ciently to make ih profitable. It should be 
as concentrated and efficient as possible, so 
as to allow students who expect to go on 
into medicine, law, teaching, scientific re- 
search, or other professions to begin their 
specialized training at a reasonable age and 
to make it possible for others to enter upon 
non-specialized work without waste of time. 

The University of Chicago believes that the 
best time for a student to get a basic, gen- 
eral education is between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen. Nine or ten years of sound pre- 
liminary schooling should be enough to pre- 
pare for it. Most young people are suffi- 
ciently mature at what is now conventionally 
the junior year of high school to profit from 
it. There is, indeed, a natural break at what 
is now for most students the middle of a 
high-school course, as has long been recog- 
nized in the development of junior and senior 
high schools. 

Students who finish the work of the Col- 
lege are awarded the Bachelor’s degree, 
which has traditionally marked the comple- 
tion of a program of liberal education. Dur- 
ing the last two generations, collegiate pro- 
grams for the Bachelor’s degree have in- 
cluded more and more specialized work, and 
with the growth of the elective system have 
become more and more haphazard, until the 
earlier significance of the degree has very 
generally been lost. 

The requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
at Chicago are met by passing comprehensive 
examinations. When a student has completed 
his preparation in a subject, either by formal 
class instruction or by independent study, he 
takes an examination prepared by the Board 
of Examinations. The papers are read 
anonymously and are graded by readers other 
than the instructor in the course. To earn the 
Bachelor’s degree a student who has credit 
for two yfears of high-school work (including 
two years of mathematics and two years of 
a foreign language) must pass comprehen- 
sive examinations in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, the humanities, English com- 
position, and the relationships of the sub- 
jects he has studied. Modified programs are 
available for students who enter with credit 
for more than two years of high-school work. 
A high-school graduate can ordinarily earn 
his degree in about two years. (See Liberai. 
Arts College.) C.H.F. 
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CfflLD ACCOUNTING. The keeping of 
instructional and executive records of the 
individual child during his school life is re- 
ferred to as child accounting. The scope of 
child accoimting as developed by Ayres^ in 
1915 included the recording of information 
concerning school census and enrollment; the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance; issu- 
ance of work permits; the determination of 
age-grade status of pupils; and the keeping 
of certain instructional, appraisal, and ad- 
ministrative records. More adequate record- 
ing of information became an important 
phase in the administration management of 
large numbers of pupils in a complex school 
system. Moreover, state compulsory educa- 
tion laws, child labor laws, and the practice 
of distributing state aid on the pupil basis, 
kept attention focused on this phase of ad- 
ministration. 

The term was given a wider scope by 
Moehlman^ through the inclusion of such 
activities as the maintenance of industrial 
relations, placement and follow-up of pupils, 
and the editing of school publications. 

A still broader scope of the term was later 
implied by Heck^ in the term pupil personnel 
which he defines as “those services whereby 
all children of school age are ‘kept track of,’ 
caused to attend school, and so studied that 
they are aided in making the maximum good 
use of the abilities which they have.” This 
definition involves both a quantitative and 
qualitative aspect of pupil personnel work, 
whereas by the narrower definition of child 
accounting reference was made only to the 
quantitative aspect. 

Other writers have since included various 
phases of guidance service in the term pupil 
personnel; as for example the volumes of 
the Review of Educational Research,'^ en- 
titled Pupil Personnel Guidance and Coun- 
seling, and the book by Strang® entitled 
.Pupil Personnel and Guidance. Both include 
'the recording phase or child accounting, but 
they go far beyond the quantitative in the de- 
termination of the kind of information to be 
recorded and the use to be made of the in- 
formation in pupil development and adjust- 
ment. 

With the increasing emphasis on pupil 
guidance in recent years, the term child ac- 
counting has given way to broader terras and 
is no^v little used. Moehlman® suggests that 


the term may still be used, but should be 
narrowed to die original definition to. include 
the recording of information concerning chil- 
dren in the schools. W.C.R. 
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CHILD CARE. In a broad sense child 
care refers to the general efforts and purposes 
of all social agencies giving attention to child 
welfare in the family and community. Child 
care by social agencies is aimed to safeguard 
children and improve the influences upon 
them in the areas of family relationships, 
housing, health, recreation, child labor, de- 
pendency, physical handicaps, and social 
security. 

The attention of child care agencies is 
usually directed first to family conditions af- 
fecting the child. More than half the children 
in our country live in families with uo 
enough income to care properly for them. 
Child care agencies are concerned wit , 
though not directly responsible for, the im- 
provement of housing and the elimination o 
slums. The provision of adequate recrea- 
tion and health facilities is also the concern 
of child welfare workers. Great progress as 
been made in recent years in improving 
health of children, particularly of infants cs 
than one year old. Child labor laws may 
included under this head; it is essentia 
the proper care of children that young . 
ers should be protected against dangw^^ 
occupations, unreasonably low wages, an 
cessively long hours. 

Special assistance is necessary for m y 
dependent and handicapped children, n ^ 
ing for these groups, public welfare , 
ments and private agencies now ha'^ tne 
of the provisions of the Federal , 

curity Act. Special agencies deal w 
probation and supervision of delinquen 
dren. 
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Such are some of the outstanding examples 
of child care usually thought of in connection 
with that term. There is need for more care- 
ful planning in developing such services to 
prevent duplication of effort, and at the same 
lime afford to all children the medical, edu- 
cational, and social services essential to safe- 
guard the future citizens of our democracy. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
nature of institutional provision for child 
care, especially for the care of neglected and 
dependent children, reflect the progress that 
has been made in our understanding of child 
psychology and in society’s attitude toward 
children. As recently as the beginning of the 
19th century, there were many communities 
that saw no need for differentiating between 
the care of dependent children and the care 
of all other wards of the state. As a result 
of . this attitude, orphans and other dependent 
children were accommodated in the “poor 
house”, along with the beggars, the blind, 
and insane. The segregation of dependent 
children and the erection of orphanages and 
other “homes” for children constituted, there- 
fore, a revolutionary step in child care. In 
time, these large institutions were also being 
criticized, largely because they were so large 
that little attention could be given to the in- 
dividual abilities and needs of children and 
because life in these institutions bore little 
resemblance to the kind of family life for 
which these children were supposedly being 
prepared when they left these institutions for 
adult living in the world. 

The cottage plan represented a step in the 
mrection of more normal provision for chil- 
dren. Tn the cottage plan type of institution, 
the children were housed in small cottages, 
often accommodating about tiventy-five chil- 
dren, presided over by a cottage father and a 
cottage mother. Even the cottage plan failed 
fo satisfy those who regarded the normal 
family as the ideal environment for children, 
for, as these critics pointed out, where was 
mere the family that consisted of twenty-five 
boys all between ten and thirteen years of 
It continues to be difficult, moreover, to 
und a sufficient number of cottage fathers and 
mothers who have the personal qualities and 
P^^o®®^orial abilities needed for their respon- 
sibilities and who are willing to serve for the 
mlatively small remuneration usually paid for 
this tj'pe of work. 


Two other types of adjustment have there- 
fore become increasingly popular. Where the 
child’s family can continue to function if its 
financial burdens are eased, some form of 
subsidy may be granted, either in the form 
of a widow’s pension or as a direct subsidy 
from the community, or a charitable agency. 
Where the child’s family is not available or 
is not the appropriate environment for the 
child, he may be boarded rvith a “foster” 
family and thus live in a family environment 
that resembles that of more fortunate chil- 
dren. 

Today, provision for child care takes many 
forms. There are special institutions of the 
orphanage type, cottage plan institutions, fos- 
ter homes, and subsidies to the child’s family. 
The type of provision that is made for an 
individual child depends on the facilities that 
are available in the community and on the 
special needs of the child. (See Dependent 
Children.) M.E.F. 
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CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL. The 

expression child-centered school was popu- 
larized by Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker 
in their book by that title which presents an 
appraisal of the new education. The book 
is a “Critique of Progressive Education in 
the United States” and the story of the early 
progressive schools. 

The child-centered school typifies the re- 
action against mass education, formal dis- 
cipline, “subject-storage curricula,” and the 
lock-step of the traditional school. The child- 
centered school stresses freedom vs. control, 
child initiative vs, teacher domination, ac- 
tivity and experiences vs. passive listening 
and the formal recitation, child interest vs. 
routine and restraint, creative self-expression 
vs. imitative reproduction and repetitive drill, 
personal and social adjustment vs. regimenta- 
tion, child growth vs. subject mastery. 

^ Some “progressive” schools and “progres- 
sive parents tend to go to such absurd ex- 
tremes in their reactions as to discredit the 
whole progressive education movement. As a 
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result, the child-centered school often con- 
notes license vs. freedom, superficiality vs. 
power, caprice vs. plan, disrespect for au- 
thority vs. ability to use the best experience 
of the race and guidance by elders. In its 
better sense, it stands for emphasis on child 
study, child development, child guidance, and 
adjustment of the child to his natural and 
social environment. (See Activity Program; 
Progressive Education.) J.J.L. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS. Child 
Guidance Clinics (also knoivn as Child Guid- 
ance Centers, Institutes for Child Guidance, 
and Bureaus of Child Guidance) are agencies 
concerned primarily with effecting the ad- 
justment of children who are handicapped 
hy emotional difficulties, present in either 
the parent or child, by inequalities between 
their capacities and the social and educational 
demands, and by other traumatic environ- 
mental situations. The clinic in carrying out 
its function of improving the adjustment of 
children does so through (1) the study and 
treatment of individual children, (2) the co- 
operative study of cases with social agencies, 
juvenile courts, etc., and (3) an educational 
program designed to disseminate mental hy- 
giene concepts in schools, and other child- 
centered agencies. 

Children are referred to the clinic for such 
disturbing behavior as disobedience, rebel- 
liousness, marked aggression, stealing, tru- 
ancy; for such personality difficulties as 
withdrawal from social contacts, inability 
to get along with other children, shyness, 
nervousness, and fears; and for such school 
difficulties as inattention, indifference, re- 
peated failure, etc. Clinics also assist other 
agencies in working out placement and adop- 
tion plans. The age range is from infancy to 
late adolescence. Child guidance clinics are 
primarily community clinics, i.e., financed by 
Community Chest Funds, or private endow- 
ments. However, some clinics are connected 
with general hospitals, while others, in the 
larger educational systems, help integrate all 
child guidance services in the schools. 

The average staff of these elinics consists 
of a psychiatrist, who is usually the executive 
head, a psychologist, a part-time pediatri- 
cian, one or more psychiatric social workers, 


and a clerk. The cooperation of these various 
professions in understanding and treating 
children’s problems assures a broader service 
than could be rendered individually. 

The psychiatrist assumes the principal re- . 
sponsibility for diagnosis and treatment. In 
clinics where the services of a pediatrician 
are not available, he also conducts the physi- 
cal examination of the child and makes rec- 
ommendations for physical care. He worb 
primarily with the child, determining the 
emotional attitudes and reactions. When 
psychiatric treatment is indicated, he sees 
the child at regular specified intervals for 
that purpose. He also deals with adult prob- 
lems when they are closely related to the 
difficulties of ffie child being studied, and 
may even focus his treatment on the parent, 
rather than the child. The psychologist tests 
the child’s capacities and achievements, may 
be responsible for a remedial teaching or 
tutoring program, makes school contacts 
when the significant disability is academic 
in nature, and in a limited number of clinics 
has the responsibility for treatment of be- 
havior problems. The psychiatric social 
worker studies (through home, school, and 
office interviews) the underlying social and 
emotional factors in the home, school, and 
community. Tlie material derived from the 
combined studies is discussed at a staff con- 
ference which usually includes the school 
principal, teacher, and any pertinent social 
agency worker. In the conference, treatment 
plans are evolved. These may consist o 
psychotherapy for the child given by the 
psychiatrist, treatment of the parent by t o 
social worker to effect changes in attitu e 
and handling of the child, adjustment oi e 
school program, and interpretation of clinic 
findings to the school. 

Studies of juvenile delinquency 
peatedly revealed the fact that chi e 
brought into court have, as a rule, e 
known as behavior problems by ^^hods f 
other community agencies for^ some i 
previous to their arraignment in cour . 
seems reasonable to suppose that any p 
gram of prevention begun early enoug ' 
save not only the usefulness of the indivi 
to society, but also the more c^*^cnsiye ou 
of public money for mental hospita s 
prisons. Public-spirited citizens^ are 
ning to use their influence to increase 
number of Child Guidance Clinics w ic 
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present are far too few to serve even those 
already applying for help, while they must 
ignore the .larger number of children who 
need help hut who have not been referred to 
the clinics, (See Mental Hygiene.) M.S.Q. 
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CHILD LABOR. Child labor is essen- 
tially a denial of child education, and is the 
counterpart of compulsory education. The 
employment of children is regulated directly 
by child-labor laws and indirectly by com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. 

State Legislation. By and large, apart 
from Federal legislation, the regulation of 
child labor is a problem of establishing by 
state legislation standards of age, education, 
physical condition, maximum hours, and 
hazardousness of specified occupations. While 
there is no uniformity among the states on 
these matters, at present thirteen states (in- 
cluding 41% of our population) approximate 
a 16-year minimum standard for all employ- 
ment during school hours. Except for indus- 
trialized agriculture, a 14 to 16-year mini- 
mum for employment during school hours 
prevails generally throughout the United 
States; but more than 60% of the child 
tvorkers are employed in agriculture. 

Federal Legislation — Early History. 
As early as 1884, organized labor made a 
plea for an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stotion empowering Congress to regulate 
child labor and the first proposal was intro- 
duced into Congress in 1906. As finally 
adopted in 1916, the first Federal Child Labor 
Law (39 Stat 675) prohibited the shipment 
m interstate commerce of goods produced 
m niines or quarries employing children un- 
kuj ’ mills, factories, etc,, employing 
^ ™der 14, or in industries in which 
children between 14* and 16 worked more 
an 8 hours daily or more than 6 days 
Weekly. Over the brilliant dissent of Justice 
olmes, and by a 5 — 4 vote, die Supreme 
curt held this Act unconstitutional, it being 


beyond the federal authority to control inter- 
state commerce. Hammer v. Dagenhnrt, 24-7 
U. S. 251 (1918). A second Act in T919 
(40 Slat 1138) , placing a 10% tax on profits 
of mines employing children in violation of 
the standards of the 1916 Act was likewise 
declared to he an unconstitutional exercise of 
taxing powers. Bailey v. Drexel Furniture 
Co., 259 U. S. 20 (1922). 

To legalize such statutes, Congress in 1924 
adopted a proposed child-labor amendment 
empowering Congress “to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under, 18 years 
of age.” The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment requires the ratification of three-fourths 
of the states; to date, and despite the tremen- 
dous pressures brought to bear by religious, 
economic, and political groups, 28 states have 
ratified the proposed amendment. In 1939 
the Supreme Court ruled that the constitu- 
tional amendment was still alive for ratifica- 
tion and that the mere passage of time was 
not fatal to its ultimate approval by the 
requisite number of states. 

Federal Legislation — ^Present Status. 
Congressional action, however, has hot await- 
ed final approval of this amendment. The 
Walsh-Healy Act of 1936, 49 Stat. 2036, 
41 U. S. C. 35, bars employment on govern- 
ment contracts exceeding $10,000 of hoys 
under 16 and girls under 18. The Jones Sugar 
Act of 1937, 50 Stat. 903, 54 Stat. 571, 
7 LL S. C. 1131a, conditions payment of 
federal benefits to farmers on the prohibition 
of child labor under 14, except for memhers 
of the immediate family; and on thejiro- 
hibition of child labor between 14 and 16 
for more than 8 hours daily. Violations are 
punished by deductions from benefits of $10 
per child per day. 

The greatest advance came with the Fair- 
Labor Standards (Wages and Hours) Act 
of 1938, 52 Stat. 1067, 29 U. S. C. 212, 
which accomplishes what the first two federal 
child labor acts failed to do. It forbids the 
shipment in interstate commerce of goods 
produced by child labor under 16 in covered 
employments, or under 18 in occupations 
declared by the Children’s Bureau to be 
hazardous. The Act does not apply to agri- 
culture, intrastate commerce, street trades, 
or to children between 16 and 18, thereby 
leaving untouched the greater portion of 
child labor. 
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The Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of this Act in 1941, XJ. S. v. Darby, 
312 , U. S. 100, 61 S. Ct. 451, specifically 
overruling the first child labor case and open- 
ing the field for control of child labor on the 
federal level. 

While the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States restore to the Fed- 
eral government power to deal with child 
labor, such authority so far is limited to the 
scope of otherwise permissible federal activ- 
ity (interstate commerce, agricultural bene- 
fits, and government contracts). The neces- 
sity for the thorough-going powers which 
would be given Congress by the constitutional 
amendment still prevails. H.N.R. 
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CfflLD PSYCHOLOGY. Child psychol- 
ogy is not a different psychology from that 
of other age levels; it is the psychology of a 
developing personality from its earliest 
stages through the beginning stages of adol- 
escence {q.v.) or to that age when the attain- 
ment of maturity becomes the focus of inves- 
tigation. The scope of child psychology to- 
day includes every aspect of child growth 
and behavior, e.g., the establishment of habits 
of eating, sleeping, and elimination, growth 
in size and in motor and manual coordina- 
tion, the acquiring of speech, the develop- 
ment of the emotions, the learning of pat- 
terns of social behavior, as well as the gro^vth 
of intelligence and interests and the learning 
of informations and skills. 

Theories of child psychology always have 
been closely related to theories of original 
nature and of learning. When these began 
to be checked by observation and experimen- 
tation the child study movement developed. 

Since every phase of child life is included 
in child psychology, children are studied at 


home, at school, at play, with' adults, with 
other children of the same age, and with 
children of different ages. The content of 
child psychology now includes a vast amount 
of factual data together tvith various hypo- 
theses, of which some have gained a high 
degree of consensus among psycholo^ts, 
while others still form the subject of heated 
controversy. Facts have been gathered by 
and for those interested in child training, 
those interested in the personality adjust- 
ment of children, and diose interested in 
formulating the principles of child growth. 

Much of the work in child psychology has 
been concerned with the establishment of 
norms of size and of behavior for different 
age levels. Ideally, development should be 
studied longitudinally if one is to determine 
■whether the curve of growth is uniform for 
different children and whether there is an 
orderly progress through definite stages. 
Studies which are continued over a period 
of years are, however, difficult to imdertake 
for a large sample. The norms of perfor- 
mance at various age levels usually are ob- 
tained from a group of children 
chronological ages who can be divided up 
into subgroups representing each age being 
studied. One of the most elaborate scales o 
early development is Gesell’s series of ' 
ardized norms for infants from one to 
months of age. These norms cover the ne s 
of motor, language, adaptive, and persona - 
social behavior. Norms from other stu les, 
however, vary considerably. The norm van 
ations are due partly to the fact that e 
number of children studied by a single mv^ 
tigation at any one age level are often 
ingly small, being fewer than ten m m ; 
cases. These investigations are neverthe 
important in that they point to the exis en 
of very wide individual differences amo g 
children in the rate of their developmen . 

Much less difference has bren found in ® 
order of development, particularly ni 
order of motor development. It is ,, 
that the vast majority of children can ■! 
upstairs alternating the forward loo o 
before they can ivalk doivnstairs in sue 
ner, this latter accomplishment being 
on the average, between the fourm an 
year. Most children can jump on the 
■with both feet before they can hop o 
foot. They can make distance -j. 

jump from heights, and can acquire co 
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erable skill in climbing, before they can 
skip. About half of kindergarten children 
have been found to be able to skip in rhyth- 
mic fashion ivith alternating feet. Block- 
building has beeb observed to progress from 
crude, unsteady structures not meant to be 
representative of any object, through only 
slightly recognizable structures which were 
definitely planned by the child to represent 
real objects, to careful symmetrical construc- 
tion which show an advance in imagination 
as well as in manual skill. The degree of 
imagination displayed in such activities re- 
veals especially wide individual differences. 

The fact that there is a fairly orderly pro- 
gression of motor development has led to the 
construction of scales of development which 
have been used as measures of intelligence 
in the early years of childhood. Tlie uneven- 
ness of developmental curves, however, keeps 
such measures from being accurate. There 
are a number of mental tests used for pre- 
school age children, such as the Kuhlmann 
Tests of Mental Development, the Merrill- 
Palmer Scale, the Minnesota Pre-School 
Scale, and the Pintner-Patterson Performance 
Tests. (See Intelligence.) Only a minority 
of psychologists grant high validity to the 
mental age assigned to a child who is tested 
before the age of five. 

With the establishment of nursery schools 
(^•n.) and nursery clinics in connection with 
colleges and other institutions, the amount 
of trained observation of children has in- 
creased greatly. It has become possible also 
to set up experimental situations in ivhich 
children are exposed to selected stimuli. Ob- 
servation in free situations is often controlled 
time-sampling technique ivhere each 
child is observed for the presence or absence 
of certain selected behaviors during short 
periods of time (often not more than five 
minutes) distributed over a succession of a 
considerable number of days or weeks. The 
usually are trained and tested for 
the reliability of the data they record. 

Besides these controlled observations, ver- 
atim records and full descriptions of what 
c ildren say and do boA in free and in 
experimental situations have proved exceed- 
mgly helpful in the study of children. Such 
ccords are full enough so that they can be 
arranged in different ways for later analysis 
un interpretation without too much distor- 
lon resulting from their being lifted out of 


context. Those investigators who are par- 
ticularly interested in the social development 
of children find this method most useful. It 
gives them an opportunity to plot the rela- 
tionships among the same group of children 
in different situations and with different 
adults present. The growth of certain traits 
in any one child can be studied qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively. It becomes easier 
to locate the factors which are influencing 
the behavior of each child. 

Some conclusions borne out by all such 
group behavior records are that patterns of 
behavior differ from child to child even in 
preschool years, and that though these indi- 
vidual patterns change as the child grows, 
it is the pattern that changes rather Aan a 
single trait. The child’s aivareness of other 
people increases as age increases. The child 
develops from an egocentric to a sociocentric 
being. This does not mean that he changes 
from a selfish to an unselfish creature. It 
merely means that he learns to take the other 
fellow’s behavior and point-of-view into ac- 
count in making his own plans. Obviously, 
sociocentric thinking must be present before 
sympathetic and unselfish behavior can be 
displayed, but a person who understands an- 
other person’s point-of-view may use that 
understanding to further his oim ends at the 
expense of that other person. 

Records of children’s early behavior in^ 
group play almost entirely free from adult 
interference definitely have disproved Rous- . 
seau’s theory that children are born good 
and that it is society which makes them bad. 
It is evident that society does “make” their 
social traits but it can make them good or 
bad. Different teachers (representatives of 
society) are found to have quite different 
effects on the social behavior of children, for 
example on the amount of aggression and 
sympathy they develop. 

Direct questioning of children offers an- 
other method of obtaining data. The younger 
children are necessarily tested orally and 
individually, and many psychologists prefer 
the individual oral method even with older 
children who can read and ivrite. This pref- 
erence is due to the difficulty that children 
often have in interpreting the question asked 
them in the way that the examiner meant it 
to be understood. Oral questioning can make 
certain that the child does get the desired 
meaning. Piaget {g.v.) used the method of 
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individual questioning even with children of 
twelve to fourteen years of age, when he made 
his extensive investigations of children’s 
language development, their reasoning, their 
conception of the world, and their moral 
judgment. 

These investigations of Piaget resulted in 
a heated controversy as to whether children 
and adults think in radically different ways 
or in essentially the same manner. It was 
Piaget who proposed the term “egocentric” 
as descriptive of children’s thinking and 
“sociocentric” as descriptive of adult think- 
ing, which he believed was reached by most 
children about the age of thirteen or fourteen. 
Investigations which followed those of Pia- 
get have, on the whole, disproved both his 
age norms and his clear dichotomy between 
the thinking of children and of adults. Ego- 
centric and sociocentric thinking both have 
been found to be present at all age levels. 
The degree of egocentricity depends largely 
upon the newness and drfliculty of the rela- 
tionships which are being reasoned about. 
Naturally, the same problems set before both 
young and old will result in a much greater 
degree of egocentric thinking on the part of 
the yoimg. Illogical thinking also is prevalent 
with both young and old whenever thinking 
from a point of view other than one’s own 
means accepting a condition (even hypothe- 
tically) that is emotionally distasteful. 

Whether children learn differently from 
adults also has been a lively topic of contro- 
versy among those who do not accept a 
single-principle theory of learning. Some 
psychologists believe that the conditioned- 
response description of learning fits children 
better than does any other description. In so 
far as childhood is a time when many fears 
and likes and dislikes of specific things are 
being established — and the theory of condi- 
tioning seems to be at its best in describing 
such learnings — ^this theory of conditioning 
will describe adequately how children acquire 
behaviors in this area. 

That children learn mostly by imitation 
and drill has been assumed by adults who 
have given children tasks to perform which 
were so far beyond their level that the chil- 
dren could not solve them. On the other 
hand the drill tasks set them (usually verbal 
drill) were 'within their power of memoriz- 
ing, if not understanding, and the method 
of testing their learning measured only their 


ability to recall. Other investigators claimed 
that when children did solve problems, they 
solved them by random trial and error, not 
by reasoning. However, there are sufficient 
investigations today to show that at a very 
early age children learn by reasoning if the 
problem before them is one not too difficult 
for their mental-age level. The most accepted 
conclusion is that children and adults learn 
by essentially the same process under psycho- 
logically equal conditions. 

The investigation of children’s interests, 
their likes and dislikes, has been another 
fertile area of investigation. This has been 
done predominantly by the questionnaire 
iq.v.) techniquei, both oral and written. It 
has been found that interests change wth 
both age and environment (physical and soc- 
ial) and that sex differences in interests arise 
at an early age. These sex differences are 
themselves different in different environ- 
ments and different eras, thus showing the 
influence of the culture upon them. 

Recently, one of the problems receiving 
a good deal' of experimental investigation 
has been the relationship between maturation 
and learning. McGraw’s experiments- with 
twins during tlieir first few years of life are 
well-known. One of these boys was trained 
in various activities as early as possible by 
being provided with equipment and stimula- 
tion, while the other was left alone as much 
as was considered advisable, and did not 
begin his training in some of the activi^ 
until a year or more after his brother. Ihe 
advantages of the earlier training 
negligible in somatic skills coimnon to all 
mankind, such as walking, and in acbmties, 
such as tricycling, which were found very- 
difficult by the twin who started his train- 
ing early. For some years after the 
ment was over, the earlier-trained t^vin 
maintain superiority over his brothCT 
tain performances where the gro'Wth ot 
body did not necessitate a readjustmen 
technique. Differences in the attitude or a 
ing and in grace of movement were also mun 
to favor the earlier-trained brother, 
similar studies have also pointed^ to the co 
elusion that for some activities it is we 
wait for a certain degree of maturation 
fore subjecting a child to specific training^ 
Attention is now being centered on means 
determining when a child is ready 
training in this or that area. Combma 
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of physical and mental tests plus specially 
developed readiness tests are already being 
used as the criteria for determining when 
formal reading and arithmetic instruction 
should begin. (See Reading Readiness.) 

Projective techniques (,q.v.) are being used 
both for the study and for the release of chil- 
dren’s emotions. Toys which are represen- 
tative of both objects and people and which 
the child can use to represent specific per- 
sons in his environment are given to him to 
play ivith as he wishes, though he is care- 
fully and often unobtrusively observed. At 
other times the experimenter may enter the 
play and guide it into certain channels, not- 
ing the child’s reactions to the play situation 
thus set up. Observations have been made 
as to how children handle their frustrations 
and their aggressions and how they work out 
social situations with dolls, toy houses, toy 
automobiles, etc. The degree of emotional 
repression already present in these nursery 
school years is thus estimated. If the inhibi- 
tion is judged to be excessive, it is hoped that 
the play material will in time bring some 
release on a symbolic level. At the same 
^ time parents and teachers are given interpre- 
tations of this play behavior so that they can 
guide better Aeir oivn relations with the 
children. 

The acquirement of adult taboos and adult 
prejudices has also been studied more 
mrectly. Race prejudice has been found to 
he nonexistent in the earliest years and its 
later development , is fostered both by the 
pneral mores of the child’s social group and 
hy direct teaching and punishment for trans- 
gression of the parent’s wishes. Even in 
southern United States, the general mores 
are not strong enough to develop a high 
degree of race prejudice among young chil- 
dren, and even in children of elementary 
school age, until these prejudices are rein- 
lorced by the direct teaching of adults. Other 
atatudes are similarly acquired both from 
the mores and from the particular adults who 
are in authority over the child. 

A very large part of child psychology con- 
cerns itself with the mental hygiene of child- 
hood,^ with children’s need for love and 
security and status. Child guidance is inter- 
tneaning guidance of the whole 
enild m all phases of his development. His 
emotional adjustment to a world that will 

fuig.him many frustrations is regarded as 


only one side of the guidance procedure. The 
converse side requires that parents, teachers, 
and other adults adjust their demands upon 
the child and their relationships to him in 
such a way that he will not have more frus- 
trations than he can handle. 

The extent to which modern educational 
thinking stresses the importance of relating 
educational practices to the child’s needs, 
interests, and abilities has made the study of 
child psychology an increasingly important 
part of preservice teacher education. The em- 
phasis in educational psychology traditionally 
has been placed on the child as a learner, 
with the attendant stress on such topics as 
transfer of training, curves of learning, 
growth of intelligence, etc. Recent textbooks 
in educational psychology reflect the change 
in educational thinking by paying consider- 
able attention to such topics as children’s in- 
terest, personal and social adjustment, and 
growth. The need for understanding the 
psychology of the child as a person rather 
than only as a student has been more appar- 
ent in the education of the elementary school 
teacher than in that of the secondary school 
teacher. There is as yet little evidence that a 
corresponding degree of interest in the per- 
sonal adjustments of the college student is a 
recognized part of the preparation of college 
teachers. (See Mental Hygiene.) B.B.F. 
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CfflLD STUDY MOVEMENT — See 
Child Psychology. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU OF THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. The Children’s Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1912, and carries on a comprehen- 
sive program of child welfare by conducting 
research, providing consultation service, and 
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publishing popular and technical bulletins 
on problems relating to children in industry, 
child development, treatment of delinquents, 
and the care of dependent, neglected, and 
handicapped children. Under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act of 1935 the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau cooperates with state public 
welfare agencies in establishing, extending, 
and strengthening, especially in predomin- 
antly rural areas, child welfare services for 
tlie protection of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children and those in danger of 
becoming delinquent. The Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau must approve plans for mater- 
nal and child care submitted by states before 
allotments of federal funds may be made. 
Three divisions ^vithin the Bureau administer 
the maternal and child welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act: (1) The Maternal 
and Child Health Division, including a pub- 
lic health nursing service, (2) The Crippled 
Children’s Division and (3) Child Welfare 
Division. M.S.Q. 
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CHILDREN’S CHARTER. The White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection {q.v.) in 1930 drew up a statement of 
its fundamental principles in the form of a 
Magna Charta or Bill of Rights for child- 
hood. This Children’s Charter, as it was 
called, consisted of a beautifully formulated 
presentation of nineteen requirements which 
the conference considered a minimum for a 
' healthy and happy childhood: 

Point I claims the right of every child to 
spiritual and moral training with the aim of 
building strong character. 

Point II claims the right of every child of 
understanding and the protection of that per- 
sonality which makes him different from all 
other individuals in the whole fabric of so- 
ciety. 

Point III claims the right of every child to 
love and the security of paternal care, or its 
nearest possible substitute. 

Point IV claims the right of every child to 
preparation for life and protection at birtli; 
and for every mother: preparation for the 
giving of life and protection against unneces- 
sary hazards in child-bearing. 

Point V claims the right of every child to 


health protection in his home, in the school 
he attends, and in the community in which he 
lives. 

Point VI claims the right of every child to 
health instruction and wholesome recreation. 


Point VII claims the right of every child 
to home environment which provides for the 
child’s needs: for his safety, for privacy; 
space, and place to play. 

Point VIII claims the right of every child , 
to a school environment equipped for sanita- 
tion, safety, and comfort. 

Point IX claims the right of every child to 
a community which provides for his needs. 

Point X claims the right of every child to 
an education which incorporates preparation 
for the obligations and responsibilities of 
parenthood, citizenship; and for parents: dis-, 
semination of the accruing knowledge to pre- 
pare them for parental responsibility. 

Point XI claims the right of every child to 
an education which considers him m an in- 
dividual and prepares him both for living and 
for earning. 

Point XII claims the right of every child 
to safety from accidents to himself and to nis 


parents. , 

Point XIII claims the right of every handi- 
capped child to his rightful education, 6 
velopment, and protection. 

Point XIV claims the right of the child 
hitherto known as delinquent to intelligen 

and humane treatment. . , 

Point XV claims the right of every child 
to that security and protection against 
pendency which can come only with a ecen 
family income. , i 

Point XVI claims the right of every 
to protection from labor before the fu sp 
of childhood is reached. , . 

Point XVII claims the right of the rura 
child to health protection and cultura 
social advantages. , , 

Point XVIII urges the stimulation ot tnc- 
organizations and groups which have sp 
up to supplement home and schoo m 
molding of youth and in providing 
youth’s interests. •_ 

Point XIX urges the need of . 

districts, counties, and comraunibes o , 
out these health and welfare rights 
in the Charter. 
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CHILDREN’S COURT — See Juvenile 
^^•D Domestic Relations Court. . 

CHILDREN’S DISEASES — See Com- 
municable Diseases of Childhood. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. Litera- 
ture for children is not limited to those books 
written and designed expressly for children 
but includes all prose and verse that appeal 
to tile young. Indeed, very little of the vast 
store of folk and fairy tale, of legend and of 
nurserj’ rhyme, was created for the young. 
Until recently this traditional lore plus selec- 
tions from adult literature plus dull tales spe- 
cially written to embody some moral, formed 
almost the entire content of approved books 
for children. Outside of folklore tliere was 
little that could be called literature and tliat 
at the same time was suited to the child’s 
reading abiliy, to his level of understanding, 
and to his interests. About the middle of the 
Will century, John Newberry published what 
was probably tlie first English book written 
for the amusement of children and which 
took account of printing and illustration in 
terms of the young reader. 

The increasing number of children’s books 
printed in the next century, hois^ever, con- 
cerned themselves not ivith children’s amuse- 
ment but with their instruction,, both factual 
and moral. The narrative part of the child’s 
story .book merely held the information to- 
gether or formed the context in which the 
moral lesson could be conveyed. Though 
Grimm’s Folk Talcs had appeared in English 
before that time, it was not until the publica- 
tion of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories to- 
ward the middle of the 19th century that 
assumed a predominant place in 
children’s books. Neither Grimm nor Hans 
K'U bad ivTitten for an audience of 
children, and many of their tales are unsuit- 
ohle for the young reader, either because of 
or complexity. 

. ‘here has been a controversy, recurring at 
mlen’als, as to whether children should be 
gnen much fanciful literature. Today tlie 
multitude of books written for children, and 
published in a format and with illustrations 
csigned especially for tliem. includes a great 
ancly of content both realistic and fanciful. 
• moiig hooks which have received the Nerv’- 
jer^ medal, awarded since 1922 for the most 
islinguished children’s hook of the year, are 


stories both fanciful and realistic. Outstand- 
ing among modern hooks are picture books 
for children who cannot read as well as for 
those w'ho can. There is noiv a special aivard 
(Randolph Caldecott Medal) for the most 
distinguished American picture hook of the 
year. Much of the new juvenile literature is 
newly written by authors and poets who are 
beginning to be known as children’s writers, 
though a number of them have reputations in 
the adult field as well as. However, a con- 
siderable number of the new hooks are old 
tales rewritten for modern hoys and girls, 
and printed and illustrated in keeping with 
the rapid progress that has been made in the 
graphic arts. A children’s room or section in 
the public library with a children’s librarian 
in charge; Children’s Book Week celebrated 
in November; the Junior Literary Guild; a 
Book Buying Club for boys and girls; a page 
or more of reviews of children’s books ap- 
pearing regularly in the book review section 
of the Sunday newspapers — all serve to bring 
before the young and their parents the good 
children’s books now coming regularly off the 
American press. There is also a slow but 
increasing tendency to establish libraries in 
elementary' schools, which to date have suf- 
fered from a dearth of reading material. 

B.B.F, 
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CHILE, EDUCATION IN. A high de- 
gree of centralization is the characteristic fea- 
ture of the Chilean educational system, as it 
is that of the Chilean State. According to the 
ideas of don Andres Bello that education 
should radiate from the upper to the lower 
classes of society', all branches of education 
were organized in 1842 under the direct au- 
thority of the University of Chile. In 1860, 
primary education, and in 1879 secondary 
and higher education, though keeping some 
of their former links wth the University, 
were reorganized as separate entities more di- 
rectly controlled by tlte ]\Iinistry of Educa- 
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tion. The reforms from 1927 to 1931 greatly 
contributed to articulate the different branches 
of education into a better integrated system. 

At present, all primary, secondary and spe- 
cial schools are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education, which supports and 
operates all public schools, and controls and 
partially subsidizes private ones. The Uni- 
versity of Chile has enjoyed relative autonomy 
since 1929, and retains control over the exam- 
inations given by the professional schools of 
private universities for diplomas recognized 
by the State. The Ministries 'of Defense, 
Agriculture, Land and Colonization, and Jus- 
tice operate a few educational institutions — 
Military and Naval schools, elementary 
courses for recruits or prisoners, institutes of 
rural education and demonstration, reforma- 
tories for delinquent minors. 

The Minister of Education drafts the bills 
for educational laws and prepares budgets to 
be presented to the Parliament; through de- 
crees, regulations and directions, he deter- 
mines and applies the Government educa- 
tional policy and is responsible for the opera- 
tion of the whole system. The Minister is 
assisted by. the Under-Secretary, the adminis- 
trative head of the Ministry, and by the Di- 
rectors-General of Primary, Secondary, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Education, and of 
Libraries and Museums, all responsible to 
him and to the President. 

The Directors-General, assisted by a staff 
of inspectors, visitors and other experts, su- 
pervise the institutions under their charge and 
submit to the Minister’s decision the major 
technical and administrative matters — curri- 
cula, courses of study, methods of instruction, 
special regulations, examination system, etc. 
— and all the appointments and promotions. 

Various laws, especially that of August 26, 
1920 on compulsory attendance, impose on 
local authorities and, under certain condi- 
tions, on landowners and large industrial and 
mining enterprises, some responsibility in the 
support of elementary education. Although 
the Constitution of 1925 also provides for a 
certain degree of administrative decentraliza- 
tion, nevertheless, very little has yet been 
achieved in order to share the burden upon 
the State of the complete financial support of 
education, and the exclusive control of educa- 
tion by central authorities. 

Public education is practically free. In 


secondary schools and in the University ex- 
tremely low fees are charged, and a great 
number of scholarships are granted to needy 
students at both levels. Elementary school 
children receive free school materials, and, in 
many of the poorest areas, breakfast, lunch 
and clothes. 

Private institutions, except the Uhiversidad 
de Concepcion, the Universidad Tecnica Fe- 
derico Santa Maria (Valparaiso), a few sec- 
ondary schools m^aintained by foreign groups 
and the elementary schools of the Sociedad de 
Instruccion Primaria, are Roman Catholic. 
Practically all of them charge registration 
fees, and receive some public financial sup- 
port. 

The school system eonsists of; 

Primary level. 1. A few infant and 
kindergarten courses, mostly private. . 

2. About 4,000 primary schools, divided 
into three classes; (a) six-year schools, to 
whieh a vocational grade or a shop school is 
usually added (12 per cent of the total num- 
ber) ; (b) four-year schools (16 per cent); 
(c) two- or three-year schools — usually rural, 
one-teacher schools (72 per cent). Specifical- 
ly rural schools are beginning to develop, as 
well as adult education. 

3. Primary preparatory schools, attached 

to the Liceos, which are actually selective on 
a social class basis. _ , 

4. Schools for physically handicapped. ^ 

Secondary level. 5. Six-year Liceos, 

which almost exclusively academic education 
is given, and the completion of which is pre 
requisite for entrance to university schoo . 
few Liceos tecnicos have been created xecso ^ 
ly, in which vocational and academic e uca 
tion are combined. . . 

6. Commercial, agricultural, industrm , 

mining, vocational feminine three- or six-y 
schools, in which, besides specific ’ 

some general education is given. , 

who complete the courses in these sc o 
may pursue more advanced work in o e 
stitutions. , , 

7. Normal schools for elementary tea c 


8. Schools for artistic education. , 

University level. 9 • 
of the faculties of Law and Social ^ . 
Biology and Medical Science, 
and Physical Science, Philosoplty an 
tion. Fine Arts, Economy and Busines , 
erinary, and Agriculture. Professional dipt 
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mas granted by the University of Concepcion 
and the Catholic University are controlled by 
the University of Chile. University extension, 
summer and winter courses have been offered 
regularly since 1936. 

The following figures (for 1939, when the 
population of Chile was 5 million) and the 
comments give an idea of the relative im- 
portance of these different types of schools 
and of the distribution of educational oppor- 
tunities: 


Type of school 

Total 

average 

attendance 

Per cent of at- 
tendance in pri- 
vate schools 

Infant and Kindergar- 

ten courses 

3,000* 

60 per cent* , 

Elementary schools . . 

445,125 

17 

Vocational grades and 

shops 

12,858 

9 

Preparatory schools 

(attached to Liceos) 

33,327 

63 

Liceos 

39,575 

37 

Agriculture, mining, in- 

dustrial schools • . • 

5,092 

35 

Commercial schools . . 

5,662 

25 

Vocational feminine 

schools 

3,801 

6 

Normal schools 

1,672 

11 

Artistic education 

schools .'. 

1,412 

20 

University schools ... 

6,595 

30 


‘Estimated. 


Illiteracy among those over seven years of 
age has been reduced from 80 per cent in 
1850, 60 per cent in 1900, to 20 per cent in 
1940. However, only 7 per cent of the pupils 
who enter elementary school complete the six- 
year course. About 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation of elementary school age and about 12 
per cent of the population of secondary school 
age have some educational opportunity. 

Mainly because of the traditional prejudice 
against manual work, which still subsists in 
me upper strata of society, only 20 per cent of 
me secondary level population is engaged in 
vocational studies. About 80 per cent of the 
pupils who enter the Liceo come from the 
preparatory elementary schools. Private 
schools at all levels select their pupils on an 
economic and social class basis. 

fn spite of the great progress of social, 
economic and political democracy during the 
ust two decades, these figures and remarks 
statement that Chilean education 
® f sharp class division typical 

? Chilean society. In fact, although not 
®Suuy, three systems may he distinguished. 


rviffi growing, relationships Between them, 
especially between the first two: public ele- 
mentary schools and vocational courses — ^for 
the masses; public preparatory schools, liceos 
and higher education — for the middle classes; 
private preparatory schools, liceos and higher 
education — for the upper classes. 

Elementary school teachers are prepared in 
six-year hoarding normal schools. Courses 
for teachers in service, school principals, su- 
pervisors and visitors are regularly held at 
the Superior Normal School, Santiago. 

Secondary teachers are prepared in five- 
year courses at the Institute Superior de Hu- 
manidades. Institute de Educacion Fisica y 
Tecnica and Inslituto Pedagogico, of the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy and Education. Summer 
and winter university courses provide oppor- 
tunity for post-graduate students. Demonstra- 
tion schools are connected with the institu- 
tions for teacher education. 

Because of their different educational qual- 
ifications and of prevalent ideas about the 
matter, elementary and secondary teachers 
have different salary scales. Both are entitled 
to quinquennial increases of 20 per cent, so 
that initial salaries are doubled in 25 years. 
They can retire on full salary after 30 and 
35 years, respectively. They also enjoy the 
manifold benefits of the Security Fund for 
Public Employees, and a degree of profes- 
sional and economic security which can hard- 
ly be found in other countries. 

Secondary schools and universities attract 
an important number of students from other 
Latin American countries. Chilean educators 
have contributed to the reorganization of edu- 
cational systems in Bolivia, Venezuela, Santo 
Domingo, and Costa Rica. 

From the point of view of educational 
theory and practice, Chilean education is un- 
dergoing a sloiv, hut profound, process of 
transformation. The tendency to abandon the 
old traditional and authoritarian pattern and 
its rigid uniformity, in order to secure a bet- 
ter adaptation to individual differences and to 
the social and economic needs of national life, 
is particularly noticeable in elementary edu- 
cation. Experimental elementary schools, and 
the Liceo Experimental Manuel de Salas have 
been organized in order to try new educa- 
tional theories. A commission has recently 
been appointed to make a survey of Chilean 
education. Its reports should furnish a sound 
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basis for future reforms of the whole system. 

o.v. 
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CHINA, EDUCATION IN. Education in 
China is as old as Chinese civilization, hut 
the introduction of modem schools is a com- 
paratively recent development. The first sys- 
tem of modern schools was set up in 1902. 
In 1912, with the establishment of the Re- 
public, there was introduced a new system 
which bore some resemblance to the Amer- 
ican system. A revision in 1922 provided for 
two levels of secondary education similar to 
the junior and senior high schools of the 
United States. While important changes have 
been made since then, tlie system today still 
follows the main outline adopted in 1922. 

The School System. The six-year ele- 
mentary school is divided into a four-year 
louver primary school and a two-year higher 
primary. After the elementary school, one 
may enter the three-year junior middle school 
or the junior vocational school, which usu- 
ally provides for a three-year course. Upon 
graduation from the junior middle school, 
one may enter the senior middle school, the 
normal school, or the senior vocational school. 
The senior middle school, offering a three- 
year course, leads to the four-year college or 
university or to technical or professional 
schools. 

Aims of Education. The program of 
education is planned in harmony with the 
spirit and purposes of San. Min Chu I, the 
guiding principles of new China since the 
inauguration of the present government in 
1928. The aims of education, as ofiBcially 
stated, are “to enrich tlie life of the people, 
to maintain and develop social life, to pro- 
mote the livelihood of the citizens, and to 
continue and foster national life, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of San Min Chu I, ulti- 
mately aspiring to the independence of the na- 
tion, the assertion of people’s rights, the de- 
velopment of ■ people’s livelihood, and the 
realization of universal peace and brother- 
hood.” 


Educational Administration. Prior to 
the establishment of the present regime, tlie 
government followed a laissez-faire policy in 
education. There was no co-ordination of 
educational effort, no supervision over any 
private schools. Schools and colleges grew 
without reference to the considered needs of 
the locality; standards were varied and often 
very low. Since 1928, the central government 
has adopted a more positive policy with the 
purpose of building up a national system of 
schools closely articulated to the needs of^the 
nation. To achieve this end, a centralized sys- 
tem of educational administration was inaugu- 
rated. At the' head of the national system 
stands the Ministry of Education, whose chief 
authority is the Minister of Education, ap- 
pointed by the National Government at the 
recommendation of the President of the Exe- 
cutive Yuan, of which the Ministry is a 
branch. The Minister of Education exercises 
control and super'vision over all branchy and 
levels of education in the nation; he is as- 
sisted by vice ministers, secretaries, inspec- 
tors, and clerks. Besides recommending to 
the National Government educational laws 
which determine major policies, he issues 
ministerial orders and regulations which must 
he obeyed throughout the nation. The Minis- 
try is divided into five departments: higher 
education, general education (elementary an 
secondary), social education, Mongolian an 
Tibetan education, and general affairs. There 
is a Bureau of Compilation and Translation 
in charge of the examination, translation, an 
publication of school books, and a' 
committees such as the Committee on Me ica 
Education, the National Committee on o® 
pulsory Education, the Committee on Cmein 
and Radio, the Committee on Moral Iron- 
ing of Youth, the Committee on FJiyaie 
Training, etc. 

Tire highest educational office 
province is the Department of 
Commissioner, who is a member of e 
vincial Government, is appointed by t ® 
tional Government and is responsible o 
Minister of Education. Although he - 
charged with the execution of h^t^^ha 
and ministerial orders, he has a goo ® ^ 
authority and has occasion to ^ercise 
initiative rvithin the province. Provinc 
divided into hsien and municipaliti^j ^njrec- 
there is a Bureau of Education, with a 
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tor, assisted by a small staff, and responsible 
to the Commissioner of Education of the 
province. 

Elementary Education. The elementary 
school admits pupils at the age of six. Its 
curriculum consists,.of civics, hygiene, physi- 
cal education, Chinese language, social 
studies, nature studies, arithmetic, manual 
ivork, art, and music. Elementary education 
is free. The law recognizes 6-12 as school 
age and four years of primary education as 
the minimum of compulsory education. While 
the principle of universal compulsory educa- 
tion has been accepted for, many years, the 
realization of the ideal has been frustrated by 
practical difficulties, chief of which is the 
financial cost of providing facilities for 
schooling. Several plans previously adopted 
proved to be merely paper plans. In 1932, the 
Ministry of Education took steps to initiate a 
more workable plan with a definite program 
of financial subsidies from the national gov- 
ernment to the different provinces. The latest 
plan, adopted in 1935, provided for three 
stages for the. achievement of universal com- 
pulsory education. The first stage, 1935-40, 
called for the establishment of enough schools 
and classes to give one year of primary edu- 
cation to 40 per cent of the nation’s children 
of school age; the second stage, 1940-45, 
was to, bring tivo years of primary education 
to 80 per cent of children of school age; and 
finally the third stage, 1945-50, ^vas to extend 
universal education to four years for all chil- 
dren of school age. That the plan ^vas really 
■irorkable in the light of actual conditions was 
proved by the notable progress made in the 
first tiro years of the plan. The year 1935-36 
saw the establishment of 35,175 primary 
schools and 25,901 part-time schools which 
provided instruction for 3,841,930 pupils 
hitherto neglected. The next year, 1936-37, 
witnessed the increase of 13,267 primary 
schools and 38,117 part-time schools and 
brought primary education within the reach 
of 4,405,291 additional pupils. These in- 
creases raised the total enrollment to 21,435,- 

53, which constituted approximately 43 per 
^0 total population of school age. If 
had not been for Ae outbreak of the war, 
t le plan would most probably have proceeded 
in accordance with the original schedule. 
Secondary Education. There are three 

ypes of secondary schools: the middle school. 


the normal school, and the vocational school. 
The junior middle school and the senior mid- 
dle school may be established separately or 
combined into one institution. The curricu- 
lum of the junior middle school consists of 
civics, Chinese, English, history, geography, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, hygiene, drawing, music, manual 
work, physical education, and scout work. 
These studies are continued in the senior high 
I school, with the addition of logic, with the 
differentiation of Chinese and foreign history 
and of Chinese and foreign geography, and 
with military training (for boys) or first-aid 
(for girls) taking the place of scout work. 
All subjects must conform to the standards 
promulgated by the Ministry of Education; 
there are no electives in the middle school 
curriculum. Physical education is given much 
emphasis; the regulations stipulate that no 
classes should he scheduled after 3:00 p.m. so 
that students may spend t-wo hours every 
afternoon in physical activities. Science is 
particularly stressed. In response to the 
needs of the nation, and also to offset the 
traditional neglect of science studies, great 
effort is being made to promote the study and 
teaching of science in middle schools and 
colleges. It was found that science teaching in 
the middle school was handicapped by the 
lack of competent teachers, of adequate text- 
books, and of laboratory equipment. To over- 
come these difficulties, summer institutes for 
teachers have been inaugurated; colleges and 
universities are charged with the urgent task 
of producing more science teachers; text- 
books are being prepared by the Bureau of 
Compilation and Translation and by scholars 
under the encouragement of the Ministry of 
Education; universities and research institutes 
have been asked to construct laboratory ap- 
paratus Avith homemade materials to make 
them available at low cost; and joint labora- 
tories haA'^e been established to enable adja- 
cent schools to make common use of the 
facilities at different hours. 

The normal school admits graduates of the 
junior middle school (or students of equiva- 
lent standing) for a three- year course Avhich 
qualifies for elementary school teaching. Its 
curriculum is standardized by the Ministry of 
Education. The principle is maintained that 
all normal education should be under govern- 
ment support and control. Tuition is free; in 
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many cases, free board is also provided. To 
meet the urgent demand for primary teachers, 
a short course is offered in abbreviated nor- 
mal schools which admit graduates of ele- 
mentary schools for a four-year course; and 
some normal schools establish a special one- 
year course for graduates of the senior mid- 
dle school or the senior vocational school. 

Vocational schools are of two types: the 
junior' vocational school, which admits ele- 
mentary school graduates for a three-year 
course, and the senior vocational school, 
which provides a three-year course for grad- 
uates of the junior middle school or a six- 
year (sometimes five-year) course for ele- 
mentary school graduates. Great emphasis is 
laid on practical work, to which the students 
are supposed to devote approximately half of 
their time. The official regulations require 
that vocational schools must be equipped with 
shops, factories, and experimental farm sta- 
tions, or provide for such practical work in 
cooperation with farms, factories, and busi- 
ness firms the community. There is no 
tuition as a rule, but a small fee is permis- 
sible. 

Mention must be made of two important 
.policies of the Ministry in regard to second- 
ary education. The first is the maintenance of 
a high standard of academic achievement, not 
only in science but in all studies. The former 
laissez-faire policy had permitted the appear- 
ance of numerous secondary schools, a third 
of which were under private control and 
management, with varying standards, often 
very low. Since 1932, the Ministry has set 
definite standards in curriculum, in budget, 
in equipment, etc. to which all schools must 
conform. Moreover, official graduation exam- 
inations have been instituted for middle 
schools and normal schools to insure that the 
standards are attained. 

A second policy is to discourage the in- 
crease of middle schools and to stimulate the 
growth of normal schools and vocational 
schools. Finding a condition of uneven de- 
velopment in which middle schools consti- 
tuted 70 per cent of all secondary schools, 
normal schools 20 per cent, and vocational 
schools only 10 per cent, the Ministry ordered 
in 1933 that provincial and municipal budgets 
must be so apportioned that 40 per cent of 
tlie funds should be spent on middle schools, 
25 per cent on normal schools, and 35 per 


cent on vocational schools. Furthermore, na- 
tional subsidies are given to assist the growth 
of vocational schools. 

Higher Education. There are three types 
of institutions of higher learning: the college, 
the university, and the technical school. The 
college course consists of four years; a uni- 
versity contains three or more colleges, one 
of which must be science, pure or applied; 
and technical schools provide specialized 
courses of two or more years. In higher edu- 
cation, the emphasis is on quality rather than 
on quantity. VTiile there is recognition of the 
great need of a more even geographical dis- 
tribution of higher institutions in order to 
bring more equal opportunity to different 
parts of the nation, it is maintained that the 
most urgent problem is the improvement of 
quality rather than the increase of more in- 
stitutions. After several years of drafting 
and revision, standards of college curricula 
have now been promulgated by the Ministry. 
Minimum standards of budget and equip- 
ment have been in effect for some years. Ef- 
fort is now being made to institute uniform 
entrance examinations and graduation exami- 
ations conducted by the government for all 
colleges and universities. 

The promotion of science is a major policy 
in higher education. Private as well as public 
colleges and universities are given special 
grants to develop their science department^ ^ 
Administrative measures have been adopted 
to restrict enrollment in non-science depart- 
ments and to encourage more students to take 
up the study of technology, science, agricu - 
ture, and related fields. As a result, the pro- 
portion of students enrolled in science depa 
ments has increased noticeably in recm 
years. While in 1929 it was found that the 
science students constituted only 26.9 per cen 
of the total enrollment of higher institutions, 
the percentage rose consistently every year 
since then until it reached 44.4 per cent m 
1936; and among new students admitte in 
1939, 59.4 per cent were registered m tne 
science departments. ^ , 

Space permits only a brief mention of 6 
new attention given to the preparation o 
secondary school teachers. The latest eve , 
opment is the establishment of higher norma ^ 
colleges, either- independently or in connec 
tion with national universities. 
college offers a five-year course which p 
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vides for a proper balance between the 
knowledge of teaching subjects and the knowl- 
edge of education and psychology. With free 
tuition, free board and lodging, it is hoped 
that the program will draw more talented 
young people into the teaching profession. 

There were 108 institutions of higher learn- 
ing on the eve of the war in 1937. The de- 
struction of these institutions and their stub- 
born determination to carry on under adverse 
circumstances have now become an epic story. 
Of the 108 institutions, 91 were directly af- 
fected by the war: 25 were forced to close 
dora, 14 suffered complete destruction of 
their buildings, 15 were victims of air bomb- 
ing, and 37 had to move to new quarters. 

While some institutions had foreseen the 
danger and had made preliminary arrange- 
ments to establish new quarters and to remove 
a part of the most valuable equipment, others 
did not contemplate removal to new quarters 
until the invaders were virtually at the door. 
In the latter cases, the migration to new quar- 
ters often consisted of no more than a deter- 
mined band of faculty and students who set 
out on foot without definite knowledge of 
what the future had in store for them and 
who had to travel in scattered groups and 
under disguise to avoid the interception of 
the invaders. The migration of some insti- 
tuitons from the coast to Szechwan covered a 
distance of 1,000 to 2,000 miles by devious 
routes, partly by train, partly by boat, partly 
by trucks, and partly by foot. 

By the end of December, 1939, it was esti- 
mated that the losses sustained by institutions 
of higher learning had amounted to more 
than ninety million dollars. Yet, despite these 
heavy losses, the Ministry of Education re- 
ported at the end of 1940 that 113 higher in- 
stitutions were carrying on actively and had 
enrolled for that year 44,422 students as 
compared ivith 31,188 students in 108 insti- 
tutions in 1937. Moreover, this groivth has 
been accompanied by positive gains in the 
strength of institutions and in a more even 
geographical distribution of institutions in 
different sections of the country. For some 
years before the war, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion had been urging the amalgamation of 
smaller institutions into large and strong 
universities and the elimination of wasteful 
uplication and competition in a few large 
cities near the coast. Since the migration of 


universities in wartime, universities have 
pooled their resources to form such strong 
institutions as the Northeast Joint Univer- 
sity and the Southeast Joint University, each 
of which represents the combined strength 
of three or four independent universities. 
Furthermore, the migration has brought 
higher education to areas hitherto much 
neglected, and has gone far toward equaliz- 
insr the opportunity for higher education in 
different parts of the country. 

Adult Education. In a country with such 
a high percentage of illiteracy as China, the 
importance of adult education is obvious. 
Early experiments in adult education started 
at the time of the first World War, when 
James Y. C. Yen and other Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries organized literacy classes for Chinese 
laborers in France. The experiments were 
continued in China after the war under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. until a National 
Association of Mass Education ivas organized 
in 1923. In later years/ the movement turned 
more and more in the direction of rural re- 
construction and the improvement of daily 
living. 

In the meantime important language re- 
forms greatly aided the progress of mass edu- 
cation. Under the leadership of Professor H. 
C. Chen and other scholars at the Southeast- 
ern University in Nanking, an effort was 
made to determine the most commonly used 
characters of 'the Chinese language. One 
thousand most useful characters were later 
chosen to be the basis of instruction in lit- 
eracy classes. The introduction of a system 
of phonetic symbols made it easier to teach a 
uniform pronunciation of the characters and 
gave impetus to tlie unification of the spoken 
language throughout the nation. Most impor- 
tant of all was the “literary revolution” ini- 
tiated by Dr. Hu Shih (now known as the 
Father of the “Chinese Renaissance”) and 
others, which unified the spoken and the wit- 
ten forms of the language and produced a 
new literature more accessible to the common 
man. 

In recent years, the National Government 
and the provincial authorities have paid in- 
creasing attention to adult education. Various 
agencies are employed for the liquidation of 
illiteracy and the spreading of information 
for the betterment of daily living. Much is 
heard in China today of social education, 
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which refers to a wide range of educational 
agencies, such as the museum, the library, the 
cinema, the radio, the drama, the public 
athletic ground, the adult school, evening 
classes, etc. The methods of social education 
are not stereotyped; numerous experiments 
are being carried on to find out the best 
means of reaching the common people of the 
towns and villages. Traveling libraries, 
schools on wheels, traveling student troupes 
combining entertainment with instruction, 
mass singing: these are among some of the 
means found to be effective in meeting the 
needs of the masses whom the elementary and 
higher schools' have not reached. 

A comprehensive plan was adopted in 1940 
for the promotion of adult education through 
citizen schools. The plan looked fonvard to 
the obliteration of adult illiteracy within five 
years by gradual stages. In the first two years, 
a citizen school was to be established in every 
three pao, which is a unit of political organi- 
zation consisting of ten to fifteen families. 
The goal was to have a citizen school in every 
two pao in the third and fourth years and one 
in each pao in the fifth year, hoping thus to 
have enough schools by the end of 1944 to 
reach the entire illiterate population. Pro- 
gress in this plan has been uneven in differ- 
ent provinces, but the report of the first year 
showed a number of provinces able to keep 
up with the schedule, while some localities 
have even exceeded the mark set by the five- 
year-plan. 

War-Time Policies. The war in China 
is known as the twofold task of “resistance 
and reconstruction.” In the reconstruction 
program, education naturally occupies an im- 
portant place. Great effort is being made to 
enforce universal compulsory education and 
to improve the quality of education in the 
secondary and higher schools. Technical edu- 
cation and scientific research are given a more 
prominent place than ever, equal emphasis be- 
ing laid on agricultural and industrial needs. 
At the same time, there is a grooving recogni- 
tion of the importance of the social studies 
as a means of reevaluating the traditional 
Chinese culture and the new ideas that have 
come from the West. 

In the schools, the guidance of youth is 
given closer attention. Measures are intro- 
duced to promote close personal relations be- 
tween teachers and students. A form of extra- 


curricular tutorial system is now required in 
all schools and colleges. Moral training and 
physical training are two phases which are 
much stressed. T.H.E.C. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING. Choral speaking 
is the recitation of poetry or rhythmic prose 
by a group of individuals. It is a form of 
artistic expression traceable to the dramas of 
classical Greece. The chorus was used by the 
various Greek dramatists to provide narrative, 
to heighten emotional effects, and to interpret 
chants, lamentations, and incantations. Euri- 
pides’ The Trojan Women is a good example 
of a classic play that employs choral 
antiphonal speaking with artistic effects. Mod- 
ern plays that likewise make use of choral 
speaking include T, S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral, and the Scenes and Plays, writmn 
expressly for choric interpretation, by Dr- 
Gordon Bottoraley. While unison or 
speaking has been used in the theatre and t e 
church for ages, choral speaking as a means 
of interpreting literature is of rather recen 
advent. 

The modern interest in choral speaking is 
said to have been crystallized in 1922 at as 
gow, Scotland, where Marjorie Gull^ oun 
ed the first verse-speaking choir with tne en- 
couragement of the poet laureate, John as 
field. Since then the movement has spreaa 
throughout Europe, South Africa, and m _ 
ica. It is now an accepted method of teac d 
poetry in many elementary and secon a y 
schools, and repr'esentative colleges an 
versities offer courses in Choral Speaking 
The Teaching of Choral Speaking. , 

Choral speaking has been received en 
astically by many educators who attri 
it social, psychological, cultural, an 
tional values. Speech educators use c 
speaking as (1) a technique to inqjto 
voice and articulation of their studen . 
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a means of teaching the oral interpretation of 
literature, (3) an extra-curricular activity for 
interested students. 

The members of the verse-speaking chorus 
are usually grouped according to voice qual- 
ity. Light, medium, and dark are terms that 
have been adopted to describe the three main 
kinds of voices. These terms roughly coincide 
with the soprano-tenor, mezzo-baritone, and 
alto-bass categories of the singing voice. If 
the group is large — fifteen or more members 
— it is customary for a leader (usually die 
teacher) to conduct the group. After the se- 
lection has been decided upon, the meaning 
and interpretation are discussed and the lines 
are assigned to individuals, groups, and the 
entire chorus. Thus, whether die selection is 
a Mother Goose Rhyme rendered by a chorus 
of kindergarten children, or a sustained poem 
like Vachel Lindsay’s The Congo interpreted 
by adults, a variety of effects may be ob- 
tained. J.F.B.-l 
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CHOREA. Chorea, commonly called St 
\'itus’s dance, is a disease in which the most 
prominent symptoms are involuntary grim- 
aces; jerky, twitching movements of the 
body; and emotional instability. Motor co- 
ordination is impaired and the child stum- 
bles, often falls, drops things, and has diffi- 
culty feeding himself. He cries easily, is cross 
and irritable. Schoolwork is, of course, af- 
fected because thinking is disorganized and 
there is difficulty in remembering. 

Chorea is usually regarded, as a manifes- 
tation of a rheumatic infection and is. com- 
monly associated ivith tonsillitis, arthritis, 
and endocarditis. It is most prevalent between 
the ages of five and fifteen, affecting girls 
lucre frequently than boys. Treatment con- 
sists primarily of rest and seclusion. F.K.M. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS— See Insti- 
tute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

^ TT ^^CINNATI PLAN. To the late Dean 

crman Schneider of the University of Cin- 


t 

cinati goes the honor of establishing and 
developing co-operative education at the col- 
lege level in the United States. Dean Schneid- 
er would have been the last person to claim 
that the basic concept of cooperative educa- 
tion was entirely original ivith him. Students 
of industrial history are aivare of similarities 
between the Fellenberg movement in Switzer- 
land (and its offshoot, the manual labor 
movement as organized in the United States 
in 1820 by Joseph Neef and William Mc- 
Clure) and cooperative education as devel- 
oped at Cincinnati and elsewhere. 

The Cincinnati plan, also called the 
Schneider plan, provides for completing col- 
lege requirements by a combination of work 
experiences off the campus and instruction on 
the campus. Instead of giving shop training 
to engineering students on the campus, the 
students are trained under actual employment 
conditions. The student is paid for his off- 
campus work, which is carefully selected to 
fit into the curriculum requirements./^ (See 
Antioch Plan; Cooperative EoudATiON.) 

F.T.S. 

CIRCLE GRAPH — See Graphic Meth- 
ods. 

CITIZENSHIP, EDUCATION FOR 
(Civic Education). Education for effec- 
tive citizenship ' is one of the most widely 
accepted goals of public education. It is 
recognized as vital for the continuance of 
the democratic ^vay of life, although there is 
no agreement as to the best method of de- 
veloping social competence. Practice varies 
all the way from aiming at democratic goals 
under firm administrative direction to allow- 
ing considerable personal choice to pupils in 
planning their curriculum and activities. 

“The school is the outstanding agency in 
civic instruction, but it is closely related 
to other instrumentalities of political educa- 
tion such as governmental agencies . . . politi- 
cal parties, special patriotic organizations 
. . Especially after World War I there 
was much alarm at the lack of citizenship 
training in isolated communities and among 
foreign-born groups. Various organizations 
such as the American Legion have sponsored 
adult programs in the effort to remedy this 
situation. 

The^ founders of the American republic 
championed education as basic to the welfare 
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of the state. The compulsory school attend- 
ance laws of the states have heen instituted 
for the primary purpose of assuring a liter- 
ate citizenry. But civics as a school subject 
■\vas fairly slow to develop. The great influx 
of immigrants in the nineteenth century made 
some instruction in the American form of 
government especially desirable, but it was 
not until well after the Civil War that even 
a minority of schools began to offer courses 
in civil government. The report of the Madi- 
son Conference of 1892 indicated that about 
one-sixth of the (elementary and one-third of 
the high schools offered such courses. The 
recommendation was made that American his- 
tory and civil government he taught in the 
last years of the elementary and of the high 
school. Subsequent committee -recommen- 
dations and influence by non-school agencies 
and state laws in time resulted in practically 
universal offering of civics, which is now a 
recognized part of the social studies (q.v.). 
Civics as a school subject is at present cus- 
tomarily offered at the ninth grade as “com- 
munity problems”; and at the twelfth grade 
as a separate half-year course in government, 
or as part of a “Problems of Democracy” 
course. 

The early teaching of civics was usually a 
formalized textbook approach, frequently 
consisting of requiring pupils to commit the 
Constitution to memory. Even in later im- 
proved form it stressed the structure and 
machinery of government rather than its 
function, with little relation to the individual 
citizen. After 1900 the emphasis shifted from 
the Constitution to the citizen, and the in- 
troduction of community civics tended to 
provide a more realistic approach. 

No graduated scheme of citizenship train- 
ing has yet been devised. There is, however, 
a general recognition of the sequence of 
training elements from the simple recognition 
of symbols to the highest appreciation of the 
ideals of America. In the primary grades 
stress is placed upon the flag, cree^, patri- 
otic songs, and simple projects of national 
and comraimity service. These symbolic 
forms are also studied in the middle grades 
and are given theoretical bases in some geo- 
praphic elehients and in the stories of the 
exploits of national heroes. In the junior 
high schools much attention is given to Amer- 
ican history and community projects and 


studies. Formal civics is a fairly standard- 
ized study for grade nine. In the senior high 
school the students generally study American 
government and through another course in 
United States history and problems of democ- 
racy they secure a better historical basis for 
citizenship. International cooperation, fun- 
damental rights, civic duties, concepts of 
democracy, and the problems of a highly in- 
tegrated society are stressed and explained. 
At this level many classes render community 
services and carry bn national political con- 
ventions, mock courts, peace conferences, 
student government conventions, and otlier 
forms of activity designed to prepare them 
for adult political participation. 

Administrators and classroom teachers 
have also shown considerable resourceful- 
ness in devising experiences outside of the 
regular course content designed to promote 
training in democratic living. In the elemen- 
tary school the child is introduced to tlie 
ideas of cooperation and interdependence as 
they operate in his school, his family, and his 
community. He may observe the activities 
of the school clerk and the janitor to learn 
that these individuals make a real and neces- 
sary contribution to the life of the school. 
The post office, police station, and fire house 
are frequently visited so that the child may 
learn ho'jv necessary each is in contributing 
to group living. Through these means me 
child very early becomes aware of the rela- 
tionships, the responsibilities,^ and flm pri^^' 
leges of life in a democratic society. ^ 
learns to take proper care of school equip- 
ment, respect the rights of his conirades m 
play and in conversation, “take his turn, 
and develop socially sanctioned 
Thus tlie fact is increasingly emphasized t a 
any service is important and that the parlici 
pation of each person according to his a 1 1 
ties is essential to effective democratic ivmg- 

The increased maturity of ^ 

intermediate grades permits the intro 
of more highly organized forms of par ici^ 
tion. Children have nearly always been m- 
vited to help with routine activities as a 
to the teacher, but the relationship up 
which this depended was 
the direct one between teacher and m iv 
pupil. The organization of ^ujl. 

mittees, clubs, and councils enabled t e 
dren through their ovra organizations 
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assist with both minor and major school 
problems. Room committees usually assist 
with such responsibilities as keeping the room 
and display materials in good order, distri- 
buting and collecting materials, keeping a 
bulletin board up to date and attractive, 
checking attendance, and similar routine ac- 
tivities. Clubs and councils frequently give 
valuable assistance with such larger concerns 
of the school as safety, health, maintenance, 
and community contact. In this way a sense 
of individual and group responsibility may 
be evolved, along with the skills of social 
cooperation and adjustment. Through co- 
operative planning, involving practice in the 
democratic procedure of discussion, accept- 
ance of majority decisions, and cooperative 
execution of projects, the pupils also learn 
to develop the qualities that make for leader- 
ship and cooperative endeavor in all aspects 
of group living. (See Clubs, School; Self- 
government; Student Council.) 

Opportunities for democratic practice in 
considerable number are provided on the 
high school level. Innumerable examples of 
• learning opportunities in out-of-class and 
community relationships have been related 
in a survey of ninety representative secondary 
schools.^ In some of the schools surveyed, 
pupil conduct ivas controlled through group 
regulation and enforcement. Committees ap- 
pointed through the student councils fre- 
quently took charge of all the details of 
formulating regulations; policing halls, as- 
semblies, and activities; and bringing offend- 
ers to trial. In other schools, individuals 
were placed on their o^m responsibility 
'vithin a framework of group spirit devel- 
oped tlirough conscious effort on tlie part 
of all pupils. Some schools utilized student 
help widely in management and care of 
equipinent, grounds, and . such services as 
cafeterias and libraries. Many examples were 
found of student organizations to guide and 
advise new students. Realism in civic edu- 
cation was increased in many centers by 
relating the school to the community through 
surveys, campaigns for local improvements, 
and cooperation with various civdc and social 
agencies. Students thus learned directly that 
citizenship requires personal service. The 
“ooy says of these activities (p. 192) : 
|. 3re the laboratories of democratic 

iving. Here boys and girls have opportuni- 


ties to learn through practice the lessons 
of shared planning, group deliberation, action 
for the general welfare, and personal respon- 
sibility, which are the stuff of the democratic 
fabric.” 

The war has provided the schools with 
further opportunities for training in coopera- 
tion with the national welfare. Many high 
schools have Victory Corps which carry out 
a highly organized program of student help 
and participation. Both elementary and sec- 
ondary school children take part in scrap 
metal drives and civilian defense activities. 
Out-of-class as well as class activities are 
keynoted with the desire to make pupils con- 
scious of the advantages of democracy and a 
determination to demonstrate its efficiency. 

Citizenship training as given in the school 
is still criticized, however, as unrealistic and 
impractical. The schools seldom give atten- 
tion to the history of institutions other than 
the state, and democracy as a social process 
receives scant notice. Most textbooks have 
narrowly identified democracy with the ex- 
tension of suffrage alone. The report of the 
Regents Inquiry in New York State revealed 
a disturbing picture of poorly informed and 
uninterested high school pupils who were 
negligent in discharging the simplest civic 
duty.^ The fact that in the country at large 
fewer than 40 per cent of the voters cast 
ballots in the election of November, 1942, 
the first congressional election after the 
United States became embroiled in World 
War II, revealed an apathy which is a serious 
reflection upon all agencies of civic training, 
both within and without the school. 

There are some hopeful prospects, how- 
ever. Tlie Educational Policies Commission 
(q.v.) survey^ revealed many promising prac- 
tices involving cooperative planning and exe- 
cution of socially useful jobs ^vith ividely 
shared responsibility. It revealed conclusively 
diat in:- spite of differences in concept and 
approach, ' administrators, teachers, students, 
and citizens in every instance which ivas 
described sincerely wanted to make democracy 
work and believed that education was a power- 
ful instrument for that purpose. Among de- 
mands stimulated by the war for changes in 
the program to meet the crisis there appeared 
an eloquent plea for a reorganization of the 
curriculum so that every high school and col- 
lege student ivould devote Uvo hours a day 
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five days a Aveek to a discussion of problems 
of world significance and a close study of 
current history. This volume proposed twelve 
specific units and furnished lists of supple- 
mentary readings and other materials (Mey- 
er, Walter E. and Coss, Clay, Education for 
Democratic Survival, Washington, D. C.: 
Civic Education Service, 1942) . The com- 
plexity of the many and intricate problems 
on Avhich the rank and file of American 
citizens will have to pass judgment makes it 
imperative that in their formative years citi- 
zens may acquire a common body of facts, 
understandings, loyalties, and skills. If de- 
mocracy is to survive, civic education must 
keep pace with mechanical and military 
advances. 

The schools have recognized that we have 
failed to impress newly arrived citizens with 
the significance of their new status. Some 
approach to the Ephebic Oath taken by 
Athenian youth is achieved by the citizenship 
day ceremonies at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Many schools encourage xStudent participation 
in school government (See publications of 
National Self Government Committee, 80 
Broadway, New York City). Some schools 
award a rating for “citizenship” apart from 
marks for specific subjects, and this factor 
is frequently taken into consideration in 
nominations for honor societies or awards 
at commencement. The best school practices 
recognize that effective training for citizen- 
ship should provide for a broad-gauged con- 
cept of democracy, social and economic as 
well as political, and should instill lasting 
devotion to the principle of cooperative ac- 
tion for the common good. (See Americani- 
zation; Self Government; Social Studies, 
Teaching of.) E.B.W. and H.T.M. 
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aVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, 
EDUCATIONAL WORK OF. Conceived 
as an emergency relief measure for unem- 
ployed youth in the depth of the depression, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (hereinafter 
called the CCC) was established in 1933. It 
was abolished by Congress in 1942, as the 
demands for youth in the armed services and 
in wartime industries eliminated most of the 
youthful unemployed of the nation. In its 
peak year, 1935-36, it enrolled 459,000 
youths and expended $490,109,000, of which 
$102,391,000 was paid to enrollees. The CCC 
was originally patterned somewhat after work 
camps organized for youth in certain of the 
European countries, notably England and 
Germany. 

While the entire plan of the CCC was in a 
sense designed to be broadly educative, the 
organized features of an educational program 
in the camps were delayed for several months 
after their initial organization. As the need 
for filling constructively the unused evenings 
and leisure time of the enrollees became more 
evident, plans were inauguratd for definite 
instruction, and an organized program of 
education and recreation was started in May. 
1933. The primary step was taken in this 
phase of the program through adding ® 
member to most camps as “Educational Di- 
rector”. The first of these were selecte^n 
assigned to camps in February, 1934. Whi e 
directly responsible to the Army officer m 
charge of the camp, the Educational Director 
served also under the direction of a distric 
adviser and a Corps Area Adviser. 

The educational task within a camp ca e 
for ingenuity, resourcefulness, leadership, an 
persistence in conducting a pioneer e 
tional task under difficult circumstances. a 
type and value of the educational pro^am in 
each camp varied somewhat proportionate \ 
in the degree to which the director 
these qualities and the extent to whic 
could secure and inspire the cooperation o 
the men with whom he worked. 

In many camps, uniquely successfu p^ 
grams of broad education, built upon 
wishes and the needs of the individua c 
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rollees, were carried forward. Classes in 
varied fields ranging from informal groups 
studying problems growing out of their daily 
work in forestry, soil conservation, motor 
mechanics and the like, to more academic 
courses in elementary skills, business subjects, 
and regular high school courses were taught 
in the camps or by correspondence study. In 
other camps, the educational program sim- 
mered down to a few classes, poorly attended, 
with a tendency to resort to compulsory at- 
tendance, and an indifferent attitude on the 
part of both boys and the camp officials. 

In general, the educational program shorved 
continued improvement as advisers and their 
associates in the camps experimented progres- 
sively uuth informal procedures, secured 
equipment and library facilities, and grew 
familiar with handling groups of young men 
m'th greatly varied interests and abilities. 

If the CCC is rerived, the results of this 
unique educational undertaking should prove 
of considerable A'alue in planning more effec- 
tively the educational task in the camps. Prob- 
ably the camp educational program could 
best sen'e the purpose of general physical 
conditioning cornbined with exploratory types 
of indiridual and class work and counseling, 
after which the enrollees could be sifted for 
technical, vocational, and other training into 
public and special schools better equipped to 
fulfill those special functions. R.J.M. 
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CLAPAREDE, EDOUARD (1873- 
1940). The late Professor Claparede’s per- 
sonal history and his professional career were 
thoroughly harmonized so that bis scientific 
and pedagogical work clearly reflected his 
basic personality characteristics. He is noted 
for a life-long perseverance against authori- 
tarian dogmatism of any sort, in keeping with 
the spirit of his hardy refugee ancestors who, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
emigrated to the Suisse Romande from the 
French Midi. The Huguenot principles of 
liberal Protestantism vividly symbolized for 
him the principles and methods of free in- 
quiry — and to these he dedicated all his pro- 
fessional and civic activities as physician, edu- 
cator, psychologist, reformer, family man, 
and proud citizen of the city of Calvin and 
Rousseau. As a young interne, while working 
at the Salpetriere, he was deeply aroused by 
the then acute Dreyfus affair which almost 
led him to spend more time on pro-Dreyfus 
debating than on his neurological studies. In 
the last decade of his life, he was to be 
similarly roused to an ardent stand against 
the principles and methods of Nazi Germany. 
Many a refugee student and scholar owes a 
debt of gratitude to this gently fearless Ser- 
vetus of modern times. Some of his closest 
friends feel that the fall of France was di- 
rectly responsible for precipitating his death. 

Following in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished relative, Flournoy the neurologist, 
Claparede early in 1904 took over the direc- 
tion of the first independent psychological 
laboratory divorced from the faculty of phi- 
losophy. He continued ivith this work at the 
University of Geneva until his death. Earlier, 
in 1901, he founded jointly with Flournoy the 
well-known Archives de Psychologie. In 1912, 
with the assistance of Pierre Bovet, he estab- 
lished the famous Rousseau Institute, a teach- 
er training institution which eventually was 
to become affiliated ivith the University of 
Geneva. 

While he did distinguished work in many 
fields of psychology and also continued with 
part-time clinical practice in neuropsychiatry, 
Claparede felt that general psychology as a 
young experimental science needed to lean 
heavily on child psychology and educational 
psychology — if the psychologist was to keep 
his feet on the ground. Continuous contacts 
with children in the laboratory and in class- 
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rooms were to provide psychologists with 
what the physician can learn about human 
motivation through clinical patients. Psy- 
chology and child education were fundamen- 
tally inseparable fields of study for him. One 
cannot “teach” children without the help of 
a sturdy, realistic child psychology. Tliese 
thoughts were eloquently expressed in his 
famous Psychologie de Venfant et -pedagogie 
experimentale, published in 1909 and trans- 
lated into ten languages. 

Of his own research efforts, his findings on 
the prior appearance in children of the ability 
to distinguish differences before they are 
aware of similarities, in the face of seemingly 
contrary behavior of children in actual prob- 
lem-solving activities, are of direct relevance 
to educators and educational psychologists. 
These and other studies on childish percep- 
tion and selective attention had a direct in- 
fluence on the whole series of investigations 
by Piaget {q.v.) and his collaborators, and 
on the work of Rey and other child psy- 
chologists. 

The Rousseau Institute is the living em- 
bodiment of Claparede’s most significant 
achievements. Basically a normal school, spe- 
cializing in the pedagogy of preschool, lan- 
dergarten, and grade school children, it has 
been from the first an outstanding center of 
child research. It includes the welI-kno%vn 
Maison des petits, a progressive, experimental 
nursery school and kindergarten. Students at 
the Rousseau Institute have an opportunity 
for field research and practice in several dem- 
onstration grade schools affiliated with the 
Institute. Numerous studies in child and edu- 
cational psychology were published from it in 
the Collection d’actualites pedagogiques, pub- 
lished under the joint auspices of the Institute 
and the Societe beige de pedotechnie, and in 
ihe Cahiers de pedagogic experimentale et de 
psychologie de Venfant. At the Institute, 
Claparede gathered and inspired a noted 
group of fellow investigators, students and 
teachers, including Descoeudres, Bovet, 
Piaget, Baudouin, Antipoff, Loosli-Usteri, 
Rey, and Meili. It is from this seat of his 
true labors of love that he diffused his influ- 
ence in the field of progressive education — 
an influence exerted upon a great number of 
undergraduate and graduate students, prac- 
ticing and prospective educators from Europe, 
the Near East, and Nortli and South America. 


In keeping tvith certain principles of Pesta- 
lozzi, Montessori and Dewey \qq.v.), Clap- 
arede emphasized and supported progressive 
teaching methods possible chiefly in activity 
schools. It was in ever improving activity 
schools that he saw real possibilities for in- 
creasing collaboration between a truly experi- 
mental pedagogy and a realistic child psy- 
chology. E.L. 
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CLASS INTERVAL (STATISTICS)- 
See Frequency Distribution. 

CLASS MANAGEMENT. Good class 
management provides a social and material 
environment favorable to efficient and stimu- 
lating teaching and learning. It provides the 
clean, orderly, comfortable, and stimulating 
atmosphere in which the real business 
class — productive learning — can thrive. The 
problem is not only how to achieve this posi- 
tive environment but how to do so without set- 
ting it up as the major criterion for evaluating 
classroom activities and making it of 
moment that it rivals productive learning 
activity in its demands on time and attention. 
The painter needs a good light, a well-con- 
structed easel, paints of the correct consis 
tency, and brushes that won’t shed, yet c 
could do little painting if he had to fuss an 
bother continually with these things, toil 
larly, the correct regulation of air, heah ^n 
light; proper^ seating; care and distribu ion 
of supplies; selection and use of decorations, 
and the efficient use of class time are a m 
dispensable to learning, provided they are 
given their proper auxiliary place m i 
classroom pattern. ^ - 

Cleanliness: The custodian and 
are responsible for the cleanliness of ^ 
classroom when the bell rings for the rs 
morning class. Thereafter, until dismissa 
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time when the mop and broom again come 
into play, the cleanliness of the classroom is 
the concern of those who use it. Part of the 
teachers’ (and parents’) task is to develop in 
children the habit of tidiness, of, for instance, 
discarding wastepaper in the proper recep- 
tacles ratlier than on die floor, in desk draw- 
ers, or behind radiators. The teacher can do 
much to encourage proper disposal of waste- 
paper by making it convenient to do so; bas- 
kets should be placed at easily accessible places 
in the room, and one should be placed at 
each exit so the student may discard his 
ivastepaper as he leaves. The cleanliness and 
neatness of the classroom should be a student 
responsibility, and such tasks as keeping 
floors and blackboards clean might well be 
assigned and carried out by- the students 
tliemselves throughout the school year. When 
the room is used by many classes during the 
day it should become the custom for each 
class to leave a clean unlittered room for the 
next group. A school-wide tradition of clean- 
liness, once established as a classroom habit, 
will need little further attention. 

Comfort: Many aspects of heating, light, 
and ventilation are beyond the teachers’ con- 
trol. If the construction of the building has 
been so ill-adapted to the purposes for which 
it was built that no satisfactory scheme of 
ventilation is possible, and if tlie provision 
for artificial and natural lighting is inade- 
quate, then the teacher cannot create ideal 
physical conditions. On the other hand, he 
can do much to make the physical conditions 
measure up to the fullest potentialities of 
classroom design and available equipment 
(See Buildings, School; Lighting, School.) 

At least tivo major controls for room 
lighting are within the power of the teacher 
the use of ivindow shades to reduce or 
modify excessive or incorrect natural light- 
mg, and the use of artificial lighting to sup- 
plement insufficient natural light The fol- 
lowing rules on lighting should be observed 
by the teacher: (1) Each student 'when ivTit- 
mg, draining, reading, or otherwise engaged 
m seat ivorlc, should not have to contend 
wth shadows on his working surface. It is 
to be remembered that the traditional light- 
^cr-the-left shoulder rule does not apply if 
® ®bident is left-handed or when overhead 
bghtmg.is possible. (2) Glare should be 
elunmated as far as possible. Sunlight shin- 


ing directly on a working surface — a book, 
paper, or blackboard — is injurious to the 
eyes and decreases visibility. Judicious use 
of window shades can eliminate this prob- 
lem. (3) Dull cloudy days generally do not 
provide enough natural light for the class- 
room; all shades should then be up and 
artificial lights used, particularly along the 
side of the room opposite the windows. (4) 
The teacher should not stand before a win- 
dow during a class activity that requires the 
students to give him frequent attention. With 
the source of light behind the teacher, the 
children are forced to look directly into the 
light. 

The optimum classroom temperature has 
been found to be between 67° and 73°, with 
a humidity slightly below 50 per cent.' In 
some modem schools temperature, humidity, 
and air movement can be controlled by me- 
chanical means. Where this is not the case, 
die teacher should keep on hand a reliable 
thermometer so that ivindoivs may be opened 
or radiators turned off for a time if the 
temperature rises beyond advisable limits. 
The physical efficiency of the human body 
has decreased as much as 15 per cent, at 75°, 
when 68° is accepted as the standard. Direct 
drafts should be avoided in ventilating a 
room. As the beginning of every class hour 
the teacher should check temperature, ven- 
tilation, and lighting. If this is done regu- 
larly the likelihood of poor light, bad air, 
or overheated rooms will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Order: The maintenance of classroom 
order is an exercise in cooperative social 
living. For tliis reason, it is educationally 
wise to encourage students to assume a large 
role in classroom administration, since it is 
but a step from classroom civics to com- 
munity civics. Active student participation 
and responsibility are much better training 
for citizenship than is submission to teacher 
dictation and domination. Certain aspects of 
class management lend themselves particu- 
larly w'ell to student responsibility. The care 
and distribution of supplies and the setting 
up of ^ equipment, for instance, can w'ell be 
entrusted to student committees. These com- 
mittees are best rotated in personnel so that 
each child has the opportunity to take part 
sometime during tlie semester, or if that is 
not advisable, the assistants may be part of 
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the slate of class officers elected by the class, 
to continue in office for a fixed period or for 
as long as they discharge their duties effi- 
ciently. The teacher can furnish the com- 
mittee with a statement of needed equipment 
and supplies for each day and allow the 
members to work out the best scheme of dis- 
tribution, collection, and storing. 

The practice of courtesy is an important 
feature of social living in the classroom. 
Rules regarding the amount of conversation 
and movement permitted during an activity 
period, the ways to conduct an orderly dis- 
cussion, the rotation of routine responsibili- 
ties, such as passing the basket, erasing the 
board, collecting papers, checking supplies, 
etc., are followed more satisfactorily if the 
students have had a hand in drawing up the 
regulations and in enforcing them. Such stu- 
dent participation in class management in- 
volves more time in its organization at the 
beginning of the term than does the method 
of teacher dictation, but it makes for the 
better training in social living and is likely 
to run more smoothly because its source of 
power and direction is within the student 
group. (See Discipline.) 

Routinization of Activities: The fixed, 
mechanical aspects of classroom management 
are best routinized. Routine is desirable 
whenever the habit formed saves time and 
effort, conserves material, or lessens confu- 
sion. It may be needed to produce orderly 
procedure, or to promote children’s health, 
or to insure safety in case of emergency. 
Such activities as the collecting and distri- 
buting of supplies, taking attendance, regu- 
lating ventilation, and lining up for fire drill 
may be routinized. On the other hand, rou- 
tine should not be applied where variability 
or freedom of action and alertness of mind 
are needed. Teaching and guidance pro- 
cedures should not be routinized. The teacher 
whose teaching procedures are so well rou- 
tinized that the students know his explana- 
tions are followed invariably by a period of 
note taking, then by a question-and-answer 
recitation, and then by a short test can 
destroy interest and initiative and lower the 
effectiveness of learning. Learning at its best 
is a process of stimulating discovery; rou- 
tinization of learning defeats that purpose. 

Classroom Decorations: Decorations in 
classrooms include all features that add to 


the appearance of the room. They give color, 
to floor, walls, and ceiling, and include such 
common decorative and useful objects as 
window shades or Venetian blinds, small 
shelves for attractive articles, flower recep- 
tacles, and illustrative materials for display. 
Even such learning aids as charts and maps 
have decorative value. The wise selection and 
appropriate arrangement of ornamental ma- 
terials contribute much to pleasant study 
surroundings. 

Classroom decorations may serve educa- 
tional as well as aesthetic purposes. When 
students know that it is their room rather 
than only the teacher’s room, the decorating 
of the classroom becomes a socially useful 
project in applied art. The selection, mount- 
ing, and care of decorations should be a stu- 
dent responsibility, performed as much as 
possible by and for the students. This activ- 
ity can give excellent training in aesthetic 
appreciation and cooperative effort, and can 
help motivate, enlarge, and enrich regular 
learning experiences of the classroom. 

If pictures are selected with a view to their 
value as visual aids related to the work in 
which the students are engaging, and if they 
are placed at the child’s eye level so they 
may be seen easily, they aid learning as 
well as add to the room’s appearance. The 
old travel poster or the faded print of tlie 
muses ceases to fulfill educational or decora- 
tive purposes when it no longer has any func- 
tion in class activities and has become 
as much a noncommittal part of t e 
room as the plaster and the molding, 
versely, pictures of the Lake Coimtry '^vhie 
the class is studying Wordsworth’s poetry, 
photographs of scenes from a production 
of The Merchant of Venice when the play is 
being read, examples of student plans or 
a projected transportation exhibit— thf^e 
serve a positive purpose, provided they o 
not linger on the walls or bulletin hoar s 
beyond their period of maximum usefulness- 

Wflien classroom decoration is seen from a 
functional point of view, it is usually tew 

porary rather than permanent, reflecting ^ 
changes in student interests. Since the c ass 
room is the children’s living room ^ 
much of the day, it should reflect the ac n 
ties of its occupants. The approprimeness o 
classroom decorations depends, therefore, n 
on abstract criteria of beauty, but rather o 
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the interests and activities of the students 
who live there. C.M.R. 
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CLASS PERIOD: The length of time 
devoted daily by a grade group, or class of 
pupils, to instruction in a given subject- 
matter field is knotvn as the class period. The 
length of the class period is determined by 
several factors: (1) the philosophy of educa- 
tion in which the school believes, (2) the 
physical and mental maturity of the pupils, 
(3) the physical facilities, such as size and 
number of rooms in the school, (4) the num- 
ber of pupils to be housed in the school 
building, (5) the number of teachers avail- 
able for instructional purposes, and (6) the 
requirements set by state departments of 
education and by regional associations. 

In the elementary school the current prac- 
tice is more and more toward breaking away 
from a definite time limit for pupils to spend 
daily in studying and reciting in each separ- 
ate subject field. The trend is toward setting 
aside large blocks of time in which attention 
may be given to activities and interests in 
which content materials may he utilized from 
a number of traditionally considered sub- 
ject-matter fields. 

In the secondary school the trend described 
for the elementary school is less marked. The 
length of period for classes in the secondary 
school ranges from forty minutes to eighty 
minutes in some schools. In recent years the 
trend has been clearly in the direction of the 
len^ened period. ' Instead of having pupils 
study independently for a short period and 
men go to a classroom for class recitations, 
e lengthened period has become a period in 
which directed study and recitation are both 
mduded ivithout any definite division of time 
lor each purpose. 


In college the period is usually fifty min- 
utes in length for the academic subjects, such 
as English, Latin, French, history, etc. For 
laboratory subjects, such as chemistry, phy- 
sics, physiology, biology, etc., the class period 
is often lengthened to tivice the length (100 
minutes) of the period for the academic sub- 
jects. This latter practice is also common 
with the subjects in the practical arts field, 
such as, industrial arts and home economics. 
(See Program, Daily; and Schedule;, 
Daily.) O.G.J. 

CLASS SIZE, The number of pupils in a 
class unit administratively under the direct 
and continuous guidance of one teacher gen- 
erally indicates the class size. The average 
class size in a school or a school system is 
distinguished from the pupil-teacher ratio in 
tlie sense that the latter often includes in its 
computation nonteaching personnel such as 
librarians, counselors, and grade advisers. 
Class size is one of the component factors of 
the service load (see Teacher Load), witli 
which it is sometimes erroneously made 
synonymous. Included in the service load are 
all the activities and conditions that require 
time, energy, and attention in the line of the 
teacher’s professional duties and interests. 

Though class size increased sharply after 
1914 in both elementary and secondary 
schools, reaching the highest point in the 
early 1930’s, recent years have witnessed a 
tendency toward decrease, which was tem- 
porarily interrupted by the effects of the de- 
pression, The high schools, however, reached 
the peak of class size about five years later 
than the elementary schools. According to 
one study published in 1940, cities of more 
than 2,500 population report that the average 
size of kindergarten classes was 30, elemen- 
tary school classes 34, junior high school 
classes 33, and senior high school classes 30. 

The determination of the established class 
size for schools or school systems usually has 
been affected most by the size of school en- 
rollment and the financial status of the com- 
munity. Increase or decrease in class size 
generally has gone hand in hand with in- 
crease or decrease in enrollment. Declining 
birth rate, decreased immigration, lack of 
employment opportunities in time of depres- 
sion, shifts of population, and induction of 
pupils into the armed forces in time of war 
have each, therefore, affected class size. Some 
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states have influenced the size of classes 
through their policy of providing state aid on 
the basis of number of units, each consisting 
of what is considered a fair number of pupils 
assigned to one teacher. Indiana, for exam- 
ple, has defined the teacher-pupil group in 
the elementary school as one teacher for 35 
pupils. For the hiajh school the unit is one 
teacher for 25 pupils. 

Accrediting {q.v.) associations have regu- 
lations on the size of classes. These regula- 
tions which govern schools accredited by one 
or another of the agencies have a tendency 
to influence practice in nonaccredited schools 
as rvell. There is, of course, closer agreement 
on the' maximum size of classes than on the 
minimum size, which is influenced by the 
number of children available and by eco- 
norhic considerations. Generally, too, the 
higher the school level tlie smaller the class 
size becomes. Though the effect of traditional 
practice has tended to stabilize class size in 
schools and school systems, occasional periods 
of financial stress, nationwide or local, gen- 
erally have been reflected in increased class 
size. 

The results, of research in the field of 
optimum class size necessary for good teach- 
ing have not received as much consideration 
in the determination of established class size 
as has any of the other factors. The period 
of greatest interest in the study of desirable 
class size was between 1920 and 1930. Al- 
though there have been more than 250 studies 
since 1900, only about 70 can he considered 
experimental in nature. Of these, about a 
third included controlled conditions. On the 
basis of the pupil outcomes measured, the 
findings do not yield results conclusively 
favorable to either small or large classes. 
These results have been used by some school 
^ administrators and budgetary officers to jus- 
tify increased size of classes. Other school- 
men, however, have hesitated to do this for 
fear of overburdening the teacher and losing 
educational outcomes not so easily measur- 
able. 

To yield usable results, investigations of 
class size are now needed which do not have 
the typical failings of previous studies. Of 
these failings, one is the ^vide variation and 
overlapping in the definition of small and 
large classes; for example, the range of small 
classes in various studies was from 7 to 35. 


Another is the limitation of criteria of educa- 
tional efficiency to measurable effects on 
pupils’ knowledge. Failure to compare large 
and small classes in situations where appro- 
priate, characteristic teaching techniques cus- 
tomarily have been applied has weakened the 
strength of many conclusions. Research on 
desirable class size should be concerned ivith 
the specific elements of the child’s social and 
physical growth as ■\vell as his gro^vth in ac- 
quired knowledge and skill. In addition, it 
should measure the comparative effects of 
class sizes on the instructional situation in the 
classroom, and on the teacher’s health and 
stability as well. 

One controlled investigation, representative 
of a growing interest in this larger point of 
view, was reported in 1943 by the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation. In one phase of this investigation the 
findings of a similar nationwide study re- 
ported by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1939 were 
completely corroborated. Teachers considered 
31 a reasonable average size for elementary 
school classes; ranked class size very hig 
among the burdensome components of teach- 
ing load; and reported that essential pro e^ 
sional activities, particularly those concerne 
■with treatment of individual differences o 
children, received inadequate attention ^y 
teachers twice as often in large classes as in 
small. When tested under objective condi- 
tions, teachers of smaller classes knew more 
about their pupils’ educational, healm, sn 
socio-economic status than did those^ of arge 
classes. Under uniform and objective con i 
tions small class size situations were observea 
to -yield greater use of individualized tec ^ 
niques, greater diversification of learning ac 
tivities and modes of expression, more m m ^ 
tion of individual enterprise, and greater 
dence of desirable social outcomes and 
control based on cooperation, mutua p 


ig, and participation. 

Among the many factors that must e c 
lered in determining the number ot P'^P 
:o may work to best advantage m a class 
)up are: (1) Retype of 
Jation; e.g., the Platoon School 
tidle, successfuly, more pupils in o S 
in could be served with some other p > 
) the homogeneity of the group vo 
3ct to mental ability and interests, \ ) 
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social maturity of the group, (4) the type 
and amount of equipment and supplies availa- 
ble for the pupils, (5) the ability and in- 
genuity of tlie teacher, and (6) the type of 
acti\dty in which the class group is engaged; 
e.g., a larger group might be taught in type- 
writing than in a foods class. 

O.G.J. 
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CLASS, SPECIAL — See Special Class. 

CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION. The 
Classical Investigation ivas an exhaustive 
three year study of ,the status, objectives, 
content, and methods of Latin instruction in 
the United States. It tvas not a “round table” 
discussion as all previous studies had been, 
but an investigation ivhich secured valid edu- 
cational data through an extensive objective 
testing program and from the recommenda- 
tions it gathered from thousands of success- 
ful and experienced teachers. The report 
answered, and greatly decreased, ill-founded 
criticism of Latin study. Where the criticism 
was valid, however, the report made recom- 
mendations to Latin teachers for improve- 
ment. The report received almost immediate 
acceptance by the progressive Latin teachers 
of the country, and it also furnished the pat- 
tern for most of the later important investi- 
gations of secondary education and its sub- 
jects. 

^ The principal findings of the investigation 

1. The aims of Latin secondary school 
instruction should be those which can be 

'Juring the secondary school period. 

2. The first two years’ instruction should 
be reorganized to reduce the grammatical 
work not essential to reading Latin, to post- 
pone the introduction of some of the essen- 

grammatical principles to the second 
year, and to begin the reading of connected 
in the course. 

• Transfer of desirable habits, knoivl- 


edge, and skills is not automatic but should 
be consciously striven for, and content and 
method should be organized accordingly. 

4. The traditional course should be modi- 
fied to meet the newer objectives. 

It is to be regretted that through lack of 
funds Part II of the report, giving all of the 
data of the objective studies, was never pub- 
lished. It is on file in the Library of Con- 
gress. (See Latin, Teaching of, and Clas- 
sics, Education in.) R.H.T- 
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CLASSICS, EDUCATION IN. To the 
Greeks civilization owes one of its greatest 
debts, for they emancipated the human mind -v 
from superstition and developed the ideals 
of individual freedom and democracy. In 
architecture, art, and literature their produc- 
tions are among tlie world’s masterpieces. 
Their writings have profoundly influenced 
almost all the world’s best thinking, and our 
English and American literature is filled ivith 
references to them. 

To the Romans, ivho also were imbued 
with ideals of individual liberty and who 
appreciated and copied tlie art and literature 
of the' Greeks, we largely owe the transmis- 
sion of this heritage to us. To them we owe 
our finest ideals of justice and administra- 
tion. They provided the language of the 
Christian Church, of scientific and literary 
work, and of international intercourse, for fif- 
teen hundred years. Their writings have pro- 
foundly influenced all modern "writings. 

It is difficult to gain a tliorough insight 
into the workings of the minds of the Greeks 
and Romans except through the study of 
their works in the original languages. Tliere 
will always be those who are not satisfied 
to derive their ideas of this civilization second- 
hand. They are its interpreters to the 
world at large. 

The Greeks through their vivid imagina- 
tion developed a beautiful mythology, which 
was preserved by the Romans.. References 
to classical mythology pervade not only our 
best literature but even the pages of our 
daily newspapers. 

Our language in its vocabulary is much 
more classical than Anglo-Saxon. Of the 
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17,000 most commonly used words in the 
English language, as contained in Thorn- 
dike’s word list, 52% are of Latin origin and 
over 11% Greek. The real meaning of a 
well-written document is likely to he in the 
classically derived words it contains. The 
classics have long served as a rich storehouse 
from Avhich most of our scientific, legal, and 
theological terms have been derived. A real 
feeling for the precise shades of meaning of 
these words can be secured best through a 
study of the classical languages in the orig- 
inal. 

From the Renaissance until comparatively 
recent times the study of the two classical 
languages, and especially of Latin, formed 
the core of all higher education beyond the 
elementary level. As causes for this stress 
upon the ancient languages may be assigned 
first, the reverence with which the new human- 
ism treated the rediscovered masterpieces of 
Greece and Rome; secondly, the essentially 
vocational nature of these languages in a 
society where higher education was reserved 
for those preparing themselves for such pro- 
fessions as medicine, the law, and the minis- 
try, in all of which proficiency in Latin was 
essential to progress and success; thirdly, 
the long-continued use of Latin as an inter- 
national means of communication in such 
fields as the sciences, philosophy, and diplom- 
acy; and fourthly, the conservatism of a long- 
lived system of education. Even after Latin 
had ceased to be the lingua franca of the 
occidental world, it still retained its pre- 
eminence in education. 

Only within the last seventy-five years has 
Latin, and with it Greek, given way to other 
branches of instruction in both the secondary 
schools and the colleges and universities of 
Europe and America. The major reasons 
for diis change in relative popularity are 
probably twofold, both traceable to the de- 
mocratization of the school and the corre- 
sponding increase in enrollment: first, the 
growing importance of vocational education 
in the high schools and colleges; and second- 
ly, the growing number of fields considered 
essential for a liberal education. In addition, 
the premium laid by modern society upon the 
practical has put into disfavor those subjects 
the value of which is not immediately appar- 
ent, and has occasioned a rebellion against 
an educational philosophy based on ideals 
which had come to contradict those of the 


general public. 

Most American colleges no longer require a 
knowledge of Latin as a prerequisite to the 
granting of an A.B. degree; such knowledge 
remains a requirement only for graduate 
work in certain restricted fields. Greek has 
almost disappeared as a secondary-school 
subject. 

Although the classicist is already well 
aware of the contributions which the con- 
tinued study of the classics makes to the 
development of the .secondary school and 
college student, the students themselves should 
also be helped to see the values they ivill 
obtain from such study. For the values of 
even an elementary study of Latin see the 
article on Latin, Teaching of. These values 
apply in greater or lesser degree also to the 
study of Greek. For superior students with 
definite literary, historical, philosophical, or 
linguistic talent both languages are of ex- 
ceeding value, in some cases essential. For 
the average high school or college student, 
Latin and Greek offer the same advantages 
as the modern foreign languages and \vilh 
them form a group which constitutes an inte- 
gral part of a meaningful liberal education. 
A brief course in the elements of the modern 
scientific vocabulary, which is forrned largely 
of Latin and Greek components, is believed 
by many educators to be advisable for sm- 
dents of the sciences. Finally, since all wno 
regard themselves as educated must tmow 
and understand the traditions of the culture 
they maintain, and since the culture of e 
Western World is largely dependent upon 
the elements contributed by Greece and Kome, 
it may well be that the educational future 
of the classics ivill no longer be so exclusive- 
ly linguistic in form as heretofore. 
American colleges and universities are noi 
giving courses in which the outstan mg 
achievements of the classical world are pre 
sented to the student body in English, wi m 
the benefit of the original language, n 
high schools, too, cultural material p ays 
large part in many of the new courses 
General Language (q.v.), in which Latin a 
Greek and their realior play a part. 

The able and interested student 
tinue to be drawn to the study of the c ass 
cal languages and literatures for die reaso 
which have caused their survival to the p 
ent day.. The contributions of the -i 
and Romans, however, must be made av 
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able also to those whose primary interests 
are not linguistic, aesthetic, or philosophic, 
but who are to be educated to an intelligent 
inheritance of the past. K.G. and R.H.T. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 

In practically all elementary schools and in 
some high schools children are taught as if 
they were at the same level of ability in all 
subjects. They are classified into “grades” 
and move from one grade level to the next, at 
specified times if their work is evaluated as 
of promotional quality; otherwise they re- 
main in the same grade until the next pro- 
motion date. Since there are exceedingly few 
cases, if any, where a child is at the same 
grade level of ability in all his subjects, class 
instruction at one grade level does not meet 
individual needs. The departmentalized sys- 
tem, where children may be at different levels 
in different subjects is not advocated for the 
elementary school since it means that the 
pupil has several teachers each day, with no 
teacher knowing him sufficiently well to give 
him the all-round guidance so necessary at 
this age level, 

A few schools, emphasizing the education 
of the “whole” child and recognizing individ- 
ual differences of ability and interest at every 
ap level, keep children together in a class 
of their own age group, labeled the “Sevens” 
or the “Elevens” rather than Grade II or 
Grade VI, and make special provision by their 
teaching methods for adapting instruction to 
individual needs. In these schools there is no 

promotion” in the usual sense of having 
achieved “passing marks” in subject-matter, 
^ometim^ it is considered advisable to trans- 
ter a child from one group to another, but 
^one not on any criterion of failure 
or of ability for rapid advancement but on the 
judgment that the particular child’s develop- 
ment ^mental, social and emotional — will 
proceed better in the group to which he is 
transferred. 

In many city public schools where there 
ure sufficient children of one grade level to 


form more than one class, die popular meth- 
od for adjusting to individual diffierences 
ivithin a grade level has been ability grouping 
or homogeneous grouping, as it is often 
called. This procedure recognizes the fact 
that all children who are promoted to a par- 
ticular grade are not of equal ability and it 
therefore divides them into several groups ac- 
cording to a combined criterion of I.Q. and 
general school achievement. This method of 
grouping children does not take into consid- 
eration the fact that a child is not at the same 
level of ability in all subjects and skills. The 
adjective “homogeneous” is thus a misnomer, 
although since achievement in every school 
subject has aj positive, if often very low, cor- 
relation with I.Q., the range of variability is 
reduced. 

Ability grouping has been condemned on 
the grounds that it is inadequate to care for 
differing mental abilities, that the method 
of segregating children often leads to person- 
ality maladjustments, and that the procedure 
is undemocratic and develops undemocratic 
character traits. It is easily demonstrated 
that ability grouping, used without any other 
reorganization of the grade system, is inade- 
quate to care for variation in ability. Varia- 
tion in I.Q. means variation in speed of 
learning. Schools having ability grouping 
nevertheless often expect all groups of the 
same grade level to complete the work of that 
grade during the same period of time. The 
“brighter” classes are given extra work to 
do on the same grade level to keep them 
going through the grades at the same pace 
as the slower groups. Thus the children least 
in need of repeating the same concepts in 
different contexts are the ones who get extra 
drill. Sometimes the “enrichment” program 
for the brighter classes consists of taking 
them on more trips and letting them have 
more first-hand experiences, while the duller 
children are given more verbal drill. While 
slow children can learn facts verbally by rote 
drill, they are the ones who need more direct 
first-hand experiences in proportion to the 
amount of verbal teaching given them, if they 
are to learn with understanding. These fal- 
lacies, added to the working assumption of 
the majority of teachers that once there has 
been ability grouping the pupils are alike 
in all abilities so that there is little need for 
further adaptation to individual differences. 
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condemn ability grouping in the eyes of many 
educators. 

The argument against ability grouping 
from the mental hygiene point of view is 
based on the expectancy that the procedure 
will^ bring about an increase in inferiority 

certainly true for some 
children, especially for those whose level 
of aspiration has been raised beyond their 
ability owing to the goals set them by par- 
ents, the effect is offset by other pupils who 
become better^ adjusted because face-to-face 
competition with superior children has been 
lessened. Schools that have adopted ability 
Rouping have had no significant increase or 
decrease in maladjustments. 

The argument that ability grouping is un- 
democratic is regarded as invalid by most 
educators if it means that all children must 
he considered as being equal in ability and 
that they must be taught alike. Democratic 
ethics, far from demanding that we disregard 
individual differences, demand that we so take 
care of individual differences that each per- 
son can grow to his maximum possible well- 
being. ^ From the democratic point of view, 
the serious argument against ability grouping 
IS that it may produce character traits not 
suitable in democratic citizens. If the bright- 
est children, because of little contact with the 
duller^ ones, were to develop the attitude that 
the wishes and opinions of the masses need 
not be respected and that it is up to the 
aristocracy of the intelligent to decide what 

® grouping 

would be a dangerous educational procedure 
in a democratic society. Equally disastrous 
would be the acceptance on the part of the 
average and slow pupils of a submissive 
waitmg-to-be-told-what-to-do role. Though it 
has not been proved that such attitudes need 
necessarily develop, their dangerous possibil- 
ity has to be taken into account in the admin- 
istration and teaching of ability groups. 

There are other forms of ability grouping 
besides the^ procedure of “homogeneous” 
grouping within a single grade. In one or 
more grad^ of the school system, especially 
in junior high schools, the brightest of the 
groups instead of having an “enrichment” 
program is turned into a “rapid advance” 
class and helped to do the work of a whole 
year in half the time. Classes for the men- 
tally retarded (defined as children having 


I.Q. s of 75 and lower) , where yearly promo- 
tion from grade to grade is not expected, are 
a special^ instance of ability grouping, raalcli- 
ed now m a few places with special classes 
for the very bright (usually defined as I.Q.’s 
of 130 and over), where the children need 
not slow down to do the work of only one 
grade in one year. These special classes dif- 
fer from the ability groupings within a grade 
m mat though they include only one area 
of intelligence, they consist of children of 
various ages and of various school grades 
because of the fact that at any age level 
fewer than 5 per cent of the children will he 
found to have I.Q.’s below 75 or above 129. 
^ In high schools and colleges students are 
classified mainly in terms of the curriculum 
which they are pursuing. Ability grouping, 
or sectioning, is often carried out in courses 
where there are sufficient students to be so 
divided. In required high school subjects, a 
“three-track plan” corresponding to the XYZ 
ability grouping of the elementary schools is 
sometimes instituted. .Since most high schools 
are departmentalized, it is possible to section 
students differently in different subjects. Spe- 
cial subject-matter prognosis tests can be used 
for placement instead of an intelligence test 
or a test of general achievement. The dif- 
ferentiation of high school curricula in itself 
is meant not only to result in a classification 
of students according to their interests but 
also according to their abilities. By and large, 
the brightest students are urged to pursue an 
academic curriculum (including mathematics, 
science, and foreign language) qualifying for 
college entrance, while the slower are adrised 
to pursue a “general” or a vocational curri- 
culum. 

Classification of students according to sex, 
once so popular, is practically absent in ele- 
mentary public schools of today. It sometimes 
occurs at the high school level and is more 
prevalent at the college level. Such classi- 
fication is effected by providing separate 
schools for boys and girls rather than by 
segregating the sexes into different classes 
within one school. (See Co-education.) 
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CLASSROOM (CONSTRUCTION 
AND DESIGN)— See Buildings, School. 

CLEFT PALATE SPEECH — See 
Speech Correctwn. 

CLERICAL STAFF, SCHOOL. Au- 
thorities on school administration believe that 
school units with fifteen or more teachers 
should have at least a half-time paid assistant. 
If there are more than twenty-five teachers, 
there should he a full-time paid secretary. 
Such a person is considered to be a good in- 
vestment even in smaller systems. One of the 
most appalling wastes in American education 
is the extensive use of high-salaried school ad- 
ministrators to do clerical work which can 
he performed efficiently by clerks at much less 
cost. 

The use of pupil part-time help in the 
smaller school units is practiced e.xtensively 
hut is not universally regarded with favor. 
There are many functions of a school clerk 
'^which cannot or should not be performed by 
pupil workers. It is considered better practice 
to use a paid employee, for example a com- 
merce teacher or librarian, to give part-time 
to important clerical work of the school. 
Certain routine tasks might ivell be performed 
hy competent pupils as a part of their edu- 
cational experience. The larger school sys- 
tems employ additional clerks and make the 
services more specialized. When practicable, 
It is recommended that school clerks be 
placed under civil service regulations. Where 
civil service cannot be used to assure com- 
petence, a few qualifications such as the fol- 
lowing should be adhered to for the superin- 
tendent’s secretary or the main clerk in the 
school office: she should be a college grad- 
uate, preferably with some education courses; 
she should dress neatly; she should speak 
correct English; she should write and spell 
iral; she should be courteous to visitors; and 
she should have a pleasant voice. Minor 
clerks miaht be of more limited and special- 
ized ability. 

*^uties of the school clerk or clerical 
s aff include: (1) general stenography; (2) 


filing, indexing, etc.; (3) meeting people and 
answering questions, whenever possible spar- 
ing the administrator; (4) compilation of 
reports; (5) keeping records; (6) handling 
money; (7) taking telephone calls and mak- 
ing appointments; (8) keeping calendar of 
events and of reports or notiees due; (9) 
taking care of office machines; (10) posting 
notices, mailing, etc. 

Clerical serrice to teachers to relieve them 
of clerical duties which interfere with their 
teaching efficiency is advocated ivhen the 
school unit is large enough to support more 
than one clerk. Wliere careful study has been 
given to waste of administrator and teacher 
time in routine clerical duties, school hoards 
have found it good economy to 'increase 
rather than diminish clerical service. The 
greatest waste is in the smaller schools where 
too often no clerical assistance is provided. 

J.E.G. 
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CLINIC, SCHOOL. School clinics are 
usually provided hy local boards of educa- 
tion for maintaining and, if possible, improv- 
ing the health, both physical and mental, of 
school children. 

The clinics organized by schools are of 
four kinds: (1) health; (2) dental; (3) edu- 
cational; (4) child guidance. Sometimes tivo 
or more of these are combined for purposes 
of administration. The functions and per- 
sonnel of these clinics vary with the type of 
service rendered. 

The functions of the health clinic are (1) 
to provide special and periodic examina- 
tions of eyes, ears, and general health; (2) to 
prevent the spreading of communicable dis- 
eases; (3) to treat minor ailments and acci- 
dents; (4) to give health instruction. 

Usually a full-time physician or a school 
nurse is in charge. When a nurse is in charge, 
the services of a part-time physician are al- 
ways provided. In larger cities a staff of 
specialists is usually available. The clinics 
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seek to improve children’s health chiefly by 
detecting and preventing disease. Reports are 
made to parents who are urged to take the 
children to their family physicians or to spe- 
cialists for treatment. In some states, however, 
schools provide supplementary feeding for 
undernourished children and arrange for 
glasses and other services when parents can- 
not afford them. One of the chief duties of 
the nurse is to follow-up the cases to assist 
where necessary in seeing that the children’s 
needs are properly cared for. Accurate health 
records for each child are kept. 

The dental clinics are usually in charge of 
a full-time dentist or dental hygienist. The 
services rendered at these clinics are (1) 
making periodic examination of the teeth; 
(2) cleaning teeth; (3) doing minor repairs; 
for example, filling small cavities; (4) in- 
structing children in the care of teeth. In. 
smaller school districts, dental clinics are 
often only part-time clinics. 

Educational clinics are sometimes referred 
to as speech or reading clinics. Wliile speech 
and reading correction constitutes a large part 
of the work of these clinics, deficiencies in 
other subject-matter fields are also treated. 
The functions of educational clinics are (1) 
to study the child’s problem and diagnose the 
difficulty; and (2) to carry out remedial pro- 
cedures. Specialists in diagnostic and reme- 
dial work are in charge of these clinics. Fre- 
quently psychologists are attached to these 
staffs to give intelligence and achievement 
tests and to render other psychological serv- 
ices. (See also Remedial Reading; Speech 
Correction.) 

Child guidance clinics {q.v.) are main- 
tained by the schools of some of the larger 
cities to study and treat the behavior prob- 
lems of children. The staff of these clinics is 
usually composed of a psychiatrist, in charge; 
a psychologist; and a psychiatric social 
worker. 

Some few schools provide special clinics 
for orthopedic cases hut these cases are most 
frequently sen'ed by the health clinic. (See 
Health.) M.S.Q. 
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CLOCK HOUR — See Pupil-Clock- 
Hours. 

CLOCK-HOUR COST — See Finance, 
School. 


CLUBS, SCHOOL. School clubs may be 
defined as organized groups of students whose 
interest and program center about some par- 
ticular subject or activity, often beyond the 
scope of tire regular curriculum. Usually a 
meeting is held once a week eitlier on school 
time during the activity or club period, or 
after school. That this is a popular school 
activity is evidenced by the fact that the 
writer has found a total of 390 different clubs 
in American schools. The secondary schools 
have made more extensive use of school clubs 
than have the elementary schools, but the 
latter are organizing clubs to aii increasing 


extent. 

In addition to tlie development of friend- 
ships among students and the^ fostering of 
group loyalties, the main objectives of school 
clubs are to i\nden and to deepen student in- 
terests. A good schedule offers a consider- 
able number and a wide variety of types of 
clubs — academic, recreational, service, jwr- 
sonal culture, and independent cooperating 
organizations — which are open to all stu* 
dents with few or no limitations. Hence lie 
student can widen his range of interests b> 
selecting from this list. Some schools a ow 
a student to belong to more than one c u 
at a time; others allow him to belong to 3 
club for a limited time only, say 3 year or 
two; these devices increase his inleres 
widening” possibilities. Interclub program 
exchanges andsvisits, and assembly 
and public exhibits reflecting club work a . 
help in the widening process. In the 
place, the club offers an excellent oppor un 
for die deepening of the student s 
by aUowing him to specialize ' in tlie Uiing. 
that appeal to him. , / 

Naturally, diis widening and deepening^ 
student interests can play a most impo 
part in the discovery, development, an pr } 
er capitalization of the students cu 
vocational, social, and recreational iner.-' 
and abilities. 
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Wliilc perhaps not an objective of school 
clubs, certainly an important value is their 
influence in enriching, supplementing, and 
motivating curricular work. Club work is 
usually iniorraal. nonuniform, is student- 
centered and student-dominated, and is vol- 
unlarj’. The fact that club work and class- 
work supplement each other is proved by 
the fact that academic clubs are beginning 
to disappear by being assimilated into the 
corresponding subjects. 

Tlie usual club setup provides for free and 
unlimited choice of clubs by the students, 
nith restrictions only as to sex and size of 
group. Such restrictions as teacher-selection 
of members, student balloting, and fees, dues, 
and assessments are to be deplored. The only 
requirement for membership should be an 
appropriate interest in what the club has 
to offer. 

Close supervision and continuous evalua- 
tion help to insure that club time is rvell spent. 
Tile formal chartering of a club by the stud- 
ent council, especially in tlie case of a new 
organization, also represents a valuable ad- 
ministrative technique. In its formal applica- 
tion for a charter, the group sets forth its 
purposes, name, membership requirements, 
organization, and activities. The council, af- 
ter examining diese carefully and finding 
them satisfactory, formally charters tlie club 
or suggests changes before making a final 
decision. Such charters niay be revoked for 
good reasons. Formal initiations, secret signs, 
handclasps, passwords, insignia, and the like 
characterize tlie secret society and have no 
place in tlic club program. 

Club activities center about the main inter- 
of the group, and may take the form of 
formal and informal programs, individual 
mid group projects, social and recreational 
events, inferclub programs and visits, exhib- 
’tf ®'^'d assembly programs. Often a “club 
mght ’ is staged for the general public. (See 
Extracurricular AcTmxiES.) H.C.M. 
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CODE OF ETHICS— See Ethics, Pro- 
fessional. 

CO-EDUCATION. Co-education means 
the provision of instruction for both sexes in 
the same institution and with the same in- 
structors, The practice today is almost uni- 
versal in public elementary and secondary 
education in the United States and is general 
in higher education, but it has not always 
been so. 

Before the nineteenth century secondary 
and higher education for women was rela- 
tively rare, education beyond elementary 
needs being the prerogative of men. Wlien 
girls were given advanced instruction it was 
in special schools of two main types. One 
trained servants for household duties; the 
other was knoivn as the “finishing school” 
and provided a superficial polish. There was 
little recognition of the truth that the educa- 
tion of women involves tlie same problems, 
responsibilities, and rights as the education 
of men. 

Witli the opening of the West in America, 
tlie common education of boys and girls 
went forward rapidly and as an accepted 
principle. It was a logical adjustment to 
frontier conditions. The people were com- 
mitted to free public education. Separate 
schools ivlien pupils were few ivere econom- 
ically impossible or inadvisable. When sec- 
ondary schools appeared they, too, for the 
same reason, admitted boys and girls on an 
equal footing. The schools organized on this 
footing continued to groiv and to win public 
support. In no part of the country except in 
the East is any distinction now made in ele- 
mentary and secondary education of hoys 
and girls. Only in a feiv large cities of tlie 
Atlantic seaboard and in some of the larger 
soutliern cities are there separate hoys’ and 
girls’ high schools in the public school sys- 
tem. Catliolic secondar)' schools, however, 
are generally not co-educational. 

Later Uie movement spread to the colleges. 
Most of the ivestern state universities ivhich 
opened after 1850 were co-educational from 
the first. All of the state universities noiv 
tliought of as Western are open to women. 
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The southern states made the concession 
more slo^vly. Today national public opinion 
has definitely affirmed the rights of women 
to share equally with men the instructional 
•facilities of schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. 

The trend today is in the direction of 
extending co-education; some authorities even 
predict that another fifty years will see co- 
edueation become the universal system of 
public instruction on all levels. There are 
two important exceptions to this trend. The 
Catholic Church is outspoken in its objec- 
tion to co-education and tolerates it in some 
parochial schools only because of economic 
considerations. There are, too, nations that 
object to co-education. In most Latin -Amer- 
ican countries, for example, there are separate 
educational facilities for boys and girls ex- 
cept in primary schools and in institutions of 
higher learning. (See College Education 
FOR Women.) J.E.G. 

CONTINGENCY, COEFFICIENT OF 
— See Correlation (Statistics). 

COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 

— See Correlation (Statistics). 

COEFFIOENT OF RELIABILITY— 

See Reliability. 

COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION— See 
Variation, Coefficient of. 

COLLATERAL READING. Collateral 
reading refers to additional materials that 
are coordinate in rank and function with the 
basic reading requirement. If a basic text- 
book is used in a subject, then the collateral 
reading is found in other books dealing with 
the same subject or topic. The purpose of 
collateral reading is to secure further in- 
formation than can be found in one or two 
sources. Since no two writers give the same 
emphasis to a topic or present the same view- 
points, tlie reading of several books gives a 
broader and more detailed treatment than can 
be found in one book. 

The expression collateral reading implies 
that tliis use of additional materials is sup- 
plementary to that of the basic textbooks. In 
modern methods of teaching, however, tlie 
tendency is to reduce the pupils’ reliance on 
a single textbook and to use the textbook 
more as a convenient source of information 


to he consulted when necessarj' and as a 
means of building a common background for 
class discussion. The textbook itself is tlicrc- 
fore used in the way in which collateral reai 
ing was formerly used. Moreover, this 
changed attitude towards the textbook reduces 
the need for reliance on a single basic text- 
book and increases tlie desirability of using 
many books as sources of information and as 
expositions of points of view. The expression 
collateral reading thus becomes less important 
because these books are now accepted as part 
of the basic background and not as a means 
of supplementing or correcting the point of 
view of a single official textbook. 

The use of collateral reading has been ex- 
tended further by the increasing popularity 
of the activity program in elementary schools, 
xvith its encouragement of research activities 
and committee reports even in the lower 
grades. Thus all pupils, from the youngest 
pupils in the primary grades to the young 
men and women in our colleges, are becom- 
ing accustomed to using a wider variety of 
reading materials tlian was the practice a few 
years ago. F.A.B. 

COLLECTING— See Acquisitu'ENEss. 


COLLEGE — See College Education for 
Women; Junior College; Liberal^ Arts 
College; Municipal Colleges and Unutr- 
sities; State Colleges and Universities. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION. The 
administration of colleges, xvdth the excep- 
tion of some denominational colleges, is wn- 
ally conducted by boards of control. Uic 
membership of such boards ranges from n'^^ 
to two hundred and fifty. Administrative con- 
trol is either public-state controlled; er 
private non-state controlled. Even the latter 
may he thought of as partially stale con- 
trolled, since these institutions arc usual ) 
chartered under state law, and since many o 
them receive part of tlieir support from pc'"' 
lie funds. . 

Internal administration is under the contra 
-of a president, responsible directly lo t ^ 
board of control, and the faculty. Tlie faca . 
is usually the legislative body in cducation^^ 
matters; the president and board 
wide powers over larger educational polmf ^- 
In recent years the faculty has had 
ing voice in the determination of the ini 
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tution’s policies. There is almost always a 
dean who is the administrative head of the 
college. In a university there is a dean, 
sometimes ealled “director”, for each college 
or school. There are also deans of men and 
of women; sometimes, deans of administra- 
tion. Service units, such as physical plant, 
library, student records, and financial ac- 
counting, are set up as separate administra-^ 
live units, each with its administrative head 
who is usually responsible directly to the 
president. Within each school or college 
there are academic departments, each of 
which has a head or chairman, who is usually 
appointed by the president, although he may 
he chosen by the faculty members of the 
departments. 

In a university there is usually, in addition 
to the separate faculty of each college or , 
school, the all-university faculty, frequently 
called the senate, composed of members from 
the several faculties according to academic 
rank or election. In large institutions there is ' 
frequently the president’s cabinet or admin- 
istrative council, whose membership is com- 
posed of the deans and in some cases other 
administrative officers. (See also College 
Faculty; Liberal Arts College). R.A.K, 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WO- 
, MEN — ^See Liberal Arts College; Wo- 
men’s Colleges. 

^COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD, President Eliot of Harvard 
ivas considered visionary when, in 1877, he 
tnade the first suggestion containing the idea 
of a college entrance examination board. In 
February, 1896, in an address delivered be- 
mre the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
Aork and Vicinity, he gave an outline of his 
proposal. In December, 1899, Nicholas Mur- 


ray Butler of Columbia presented a detailed 
plan for such a board, which corresponded 
closely to what was finally adopted and fol- 
lowed for more than a third of a century. 

I A plan for a college entrance examination 
board was submitted in November, 1900, by a 
committee of which Dr. Butler rvas chairman, 
and was adopted at a meeting which com- 
prised representatives of eleven eastern col- 
leg^ and nine representatives chosen by the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
President Seth Low of Columbia University 
was elected chairman. President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr vice-chairman, and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler secretary of the new organization. 

Nine hundred and seventy-three candidates 
presented themselves at the first examinations, 
which were held in June, 1901, at sixty^seven 
points in the United States and at two points 
in Europe. In 1941, 23,620 candidates regis- 
tered for the examination. Prior to 1940 
there were between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred candidates examined annually at Brussels, 
Florence, Venice, Geneva, London, and Paris. 
In 1940 there ivere tivelve examination centers 
outside the United States, three being in South 
America. 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
is an agency set up for the purpose of secur- 
ing uniformity in the administration of ex- 
aminations to high school graduates for en- 
trance to institutions of higher education. Its 
functions include, first, drawing up syllabi 
for the subjects covered in the examinations, 
and aims to be sought in the teaching of cer- 
tain secondary school subjects; and, secondly, 
providing means by which examination ques- 
tions are constructed and papers are marked 
on impartial bases. 

The Board now consists of six members 
chosen at large from secondary schools, 
eleven members appointed by the various 
regional associations on and contiguous to 
the Atlantic Seaboard, and forty-five mem- 
bers representing universities, colleges, and 
scientific schools. (Of the 1941 membership, 
only four college and three secondary school 
members represented the territory west of 
Pennsylvania.) Besides an executive commit- 
tee of nine, the Board has seven other standing 
committees. 

In 1926 the Board introduced a new type 
of test, called the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
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ivhich consisted of two parts — one measuring 
familiarity ■with the words in the English 
language, and the other mathematical apti- 
tude. 

Previous to 1940 there were two examina- 
tions a year — ^the Scholastic Aptitude Test in 
April, and regular subject-matter examina- 
tions in June. Beginning in September, 1940, 
another subject-matter examination was 
added, covering college preparatory courses. 
Hie Board also has been giving, in eleven 
subjects or fields, a third type of examination, 
called Achievement Tests. They are of the 
objective or restrictive response type. Nine of 
these tests are offered, of which any one can- 
didate may take only three. 

The above procedure was followed until 
1942, when the June subject-matter examina- 
tions were withdraivn, with the exception of 
the Mathematics Attainment Test, Part One. 
The June examinations now consist of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, Achievement Tests, 
and the Mathematics Attainment Test, Part 
One. R.A.K. 
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COLLEGE ENTUANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS. The term college entrance require- 
ments, as here considered, refers to the stand- 
ards which degree-granting institutions stipu- 
late shall he met by applicants for uncondi- 
tional admission to freshman status and can- 
didacy for a degree. These standards vary 
among institutions and from year to year in 
the same institution witli, however, certain 
definite patterns and trends evident. 

At the present time, the one entrance re- 
quirement common to practically all the col- 
leges of the United States is secondary-school 
graduation, usually with a minimum of 15 or 
16 acceptable units. Even this standard has 
been teinporarily suspended by a number of 
institutions in an effort to meet the demands 
of a war-time economy. Other current re- 
quirements are set forth. in Table 1, the data 
of which are based on a study (M. Hunsinger, 
“The Selection of Persons to Be Trained as 
Teachers of Commercial Subjects,” unpub- 
lished doctor’s thesis, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1942), of 371 representative colleges 
of the United States. The institutions studied 
represent 46 stales ; include 81 state universi- 
ties and colleges, 83 state teachers colleges, 
and 207 non-state universities and colleges; 
and range from very large universities to very 
small private colleges. The information use 
was taken from official catalogues for lie 


TABLE I 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS SPECIFIED BY 371 REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Entrance Requirement 


State 

Universities 
and Colleges 


State 

Teachers 

Colleges 


Non-state 
Universities 
and Colleges 
(207) 


-“All 

Combined 



Nor 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Specific secondary-school units . . . 

64 

79.0 

46 

55.4 

173 

83.6 

Approved moral character 

29 

35.7 

29 

34.9 

98 

47.3 

Acceptable scholastic standing or 
rank 

22 

27.2 

22 

26.5 

95 

45.9 

Good health 

24 

29.6 

30 

36.1 

56 

27.1 

Recommendation by secondary, 
school official 

13 

16.0 

18 

21.6 

57 

27.5 

Approved personality 

4 

4.9 

15 

18.1 

38 

18.4 

Satisfactory score on aptitude test 

10 

12.3 

13 

15.7 

32 

15.5 

Recommendation by other than 
school official 

2 

2.4 

4 

4.8 

35 

16.9 

Alinimum age of fifteen or sixteen 
Years 

18 

22.2 

11 

13.3 

11 

5.3 

Interest and promise 

1 

1.2 

11 

13.3 

20 

9-7 

Satisfactory scores on achievement 
tests 

6 

7.4 

10 

12.0 

10 

4.8 

Acceptable personal interview .... 

0 

0.0 

7 

8.4 

7 

3.4 


No. 

IE" 

156 

139 

no 


57 

55 

41 

40 

32 

26 

U 


Ter 
cent 
763 

42.0 

373 

29.6 

21.7 
13.4 
li£ 

111 

103 
3.6 

7.0 
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school year, 194041, and was verified by 
staff members of the colleges represented. 
Approximately three-fourths of the institu- 
tions represented demand that the secondary- 
school transcript show credit in certain spe- 
cific subjects. Other requirements, none of 
which is common to a majority of the institu- 
tions studied, may be ranked in order of fre- 
quency as: (1) Evidence of approved moral 
character; (2) satisfactory scholastic aver- 
age or rank in secondary-school .graduating 
class; (3) good health, as evidenced by phys- 
ical examination ' or physician’s certificate; 
(4) recommendation Jjy principal or other 
secondary-school official; (5) evidence of ap- 
proved personality; (6) satisfactory score on a 
psychological examination or college aptitude 
test; (7) letters of recommendation other than 
those given by secondary-school officials; (8) 
minimum age requirement of fifteen or six- 
teen years; (9) evidence of scholastic or pro- 
fessional interest and promise; (10) satis- 


factory scores on achievement examinations; 
and (11) an acceptable personal interview. 

Curriculum patterns. Among the spe- 
cific secondary-school units which col- 
leges state shall be presented for admission, 
English is the most common; but mathe- 
matics, social science, science, and foreign 
language occur frequently. The prescribed 
pattern may allow practically no electives; 
it may allow electives for all except three or 
four units; or it may designate that two-unit 
or three-unit sequences be chosen from the 
various academic fields and that the number 
of free electives be limited. The data of Table 
II depict the distribution of secondary-school 
units according to subject-matter fields and 
summarize the miscellaneous restrictions im- 
posed on acceptable units as prescribed by 
200 of the institutions surveyed in the above- 
mentioned study. Approximately one fifth of 
these colleges make no specification concern- 
ing curriculum patterns presented. 


TABLE n 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY- SCHOOL UNITS SPECIFIED FOR ADMISSION 
TO 200 REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES 


Subject-Matter Field 
in 'Which 

Units Are Specified 



State 

Universities 
and Colleges 
(45) 

State 

Teachers 

Colleges 

(50) 

Non-state 
Universities 
and Colleges 
(105) 


All 

Combined 

(200) 



No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 




cent 


cent 


cent 


cent 

English 


40 

88.9 

30 

60.0 

88 

83.8 

158 

79.0 

Mathematics 


28 

62.2 

21 

42.0 

63 

60.0 

112 

56.0 

Social science 


30 

66.7 

22 

44.0 

55 

52.4 

107 

53.5 

Science 


14 

31.1 

16 

32.0 

42 

40.0 

72 

36.0 

foreign language 


7 

15.6 

2 

4.0 

30 

28.6 

39 

19.5 

Miscellaneous 










Specifications 










IJefinite pattern of major and 









nnnor sequences 


8 

17.8 

6 

12.0 

6 

. 5.7 

20 

10.0 

.iiaximura. number of units in non- 









academic courses acceptable . , 

21 

46.7 

6 

12.0 

32 

30.5 

59 

29.5 

AuuiUonal restrictions on 

accept- 









able units 


6 

13.3 

5 

10.0 

23 

21.9 

34 

17.0 

Eo definite curriculum 

pattern 









designated .. 


5 

11.1 

20 

40.0 

16 

15.2 

41 

20.5 


^ The number of units specified in the sub- 
ject-matter fields also varies. Among the 200 
colleges reporting entrance requirements, the 
ollowing spcifications are made: 

■ English: three units by 66 per cent; four 
^mte by 12 per cent 

Mathematics: two units by 32 per cent; one 
imrt by 17 per cent 

Social science: one unit by 33 per cent; two 


units by 15 per cent 

Science: one unit by 32.5 per cent; two 
units 'by 2.5 per cent 

Foreign language: two units by 14.5 per 
cent; one, three, four, and five units each by 
1.0 per cent 

Two typical patterns of major and minor 
sequences designated by some colleges in- 
stead of minimum numbers of units in def- 
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inite subject:matter fields for distribution of 
secondary-school courses are: (1) Three units 
in English and other units so selected as to 
present one major sequence of. 3 units and 
two minor sequences of 2 units each from 
foreign language, mathematics, laboratory 
science, and social studies. (2) Three units 
in English, one unit in mathematics, one unit 
in social science, and other units so selected 
as to present tivo major sequences of 3 units 
each and two minor sequences of 2 units each 
from academic subjects. 

The most common restriction on curriculum 
patterns accepted for admission to college in 
addition to those listed above is that a limited 
number of “non-academic” or “vocational” 
courses be presented. The so-called non- 
academic courses commonly include agricul- 
ture and home economics; manual arts; 
speech, dramatics, and journalism; music and 
art; and business subjects. Frequently, not 
more than three, four, or five of such units 
are accepted. 

Trends. Evidence that entrance require- 
ments are not static but in an almost continu- 
ous process of revision in the colleges of the 
United States is manifested by the constant 
changes in statements of admission policies 
found in college catalogues. That the general 
trend at present is toward more liberalism in 
curricular specifications and more considera- 
tion of each applicant’s personal qualifica- 
tions is revealed by the data in Table III 

TABLE III 


CHANGES IN ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
50 REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES BETWEEN 
1931 AND 1939 


Change 

No. of 
Colleges 

Per cent 
Specifying 

Less specification in curricu- 
lum patterns 

25 

50 

Greater specification in cur- 
riculum patterns 

1 

2 

No change in curriculum pat- 
terns specified 

24 

48 

Increased emphasis on quali- 
fications other than specified 
curriculum patterns 

21 

42 


showing types of changes in entrance require- 
ments made by 50 representative colleges be- 
tween 1931 and 1939. (Comparative data 
were ^obtained from admission requirements 
reported in the Second Edition [1932] and 
the Fourtli Edition [1940] of American Uni- 


versities and Colleges, a Handbook of Higlier 
Education prepared by the American Council 
on Education. , The 50 colleges included vere 
selected somewhat at random, but approxi- 
mately ten pages apart, from the earlier edi- 
tion of the directory.) 

Although the number of colleges which 
prescribe no specific curricular requirements 
is increasing, many institutions continue to 
define entrance standards in terms of mini-, 
mum numbers of secondary-school uniti. 
These schools, however, ,are prescribing fewer 
units and less definitely than formerly. The 
most common changes in curriculum specifi- 
cations for admission in the 50 colleges sur- 
veyed were found to be: (1) reduction in 
the number of units of mathematics required 
by 24 per cent of the institutions; (2) reduc- 
tion in the number of units of forei^ lan- 
guage required by 20 per cent of the institu- 
tions; (3) change from a specific history re- 
quirement to social science requirement by lo 
per cent of the institutions; and (4) change 
from definite course designations to specifica- 
tion of major and minor sequences by 8 per 


cent of the institutions. 

At present some colleges, desiring to place 
emphasis on the high schools from ‘whicn 
graduates are accepted or on the persona 
qualifications of tlft’ applicants rather tiwn 
upon uniformity of preparation, make e 
statement of their requirements indefinite in 
order to permit admission of promising s 
dents regardless of their secondary-sc oo 
programs. Illustrative of this tendency is ® 
statement occurring ever more frequently m 
college catalogues that acceptance is as 
upon exddence of ability and character 
than on any rigid pattern of units an 
the student’s record will be iV^t 

presents a transcript from an accreditc r 
school, is well recommended, and sho''^ i - 
factory intellectual aptitude, 
tion of curriculum patterns has broug 
tempts by colleges to emphasize i 

rather than credits and to substitute o’ ^ 
mission standards for minimum num .. 
units. As shown in Table a go- 

eration is at present being given to^ , . 
plicant’s scholastic standing 

uating class; the recommendation ol « • ^ 

ondary school principal; his 

proved moral character, health, an P - 

ality; and the acceptability of his ra s-. 
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a personal interview or a psychological ex- 
amination. 

TABLE IV 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ADDED BY 50 
REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES BETWEEN 
1931 AND 1939 


Repirement 

No. of 
Colleges 

Per cent 
Specifying 

Acceptable scholastic standing 
or rank 

9 

18 

Recommendation by second- 
aty-school official 

8 

16 

ApproTcd moral character . . . 

5 

10 

Good health 

3 

6 

Acceotable personal interview 

3 

6 

Satisfactory score on psycho- 
locical e.\amination 

2 

4 

Approved personality 

2 

4 


The trend in college entrance requirements 
over a longer period of time is illustrated in 
modifications in policy of a fairly conserva- 
tive eastern college. In 1910, the specifica- 
tions for admission were; English, 3 units; 
electives, 3 units. In 1916, they changed to; 
English, 3 units; mathematics, 2 units; for- 
eign language, 4 units; science, 1 unit; and 
electives, 5 units. In 1938, the foreign lan- 
guage requirement was reduced to 2 units, 
and it was stipulated that the electives should 
include 1 unit of social science and not more 
than 4 units from non-academic subjects. 
Wow, in 1943, the admission requirements 
are: graduation from an approved secondary 
school, with 4 units of English and 12 addi- 
tional units, of which not more than 5 are 
non-academic in character; and approval by 
the Committee on Admissions of the appli- 
cant’s preparation and ability for his selected 
college work and of his personal qualities, 
a d 1^ responsibility, cooperativeness, 

Impetus for the gradual liberalization of 
college entrance requirements seems to have 
^fngely from the high schools, whose 
oiuciam believed that needless unit specifica- 
hor admission to college were preventing 
c broadening of curricula and enrichment 
° courses desirable in adapting the second- 
er) -school work to the individual student and 
° *^°mmunity. Even when high schools 
cs ^hshed curricula that did not prepare for 
cge, a large percentage of the pupils not 
pectmg to attend college chose the college- 
P cparatory programs. So, not rvilling to be 


dropped from the accredited list, many high 
schools continued emphasis on foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics while their principals 
criticized college policy and brought such 
pressure as they could to effect changes. 

General factors influencing the trend of 
changes in college entrance requirements are: 
increased cooperation and articulation of pro- 
grams between high schools and colleges in 
recent years; wider ranges in the intellectual 
abilities of students attending high schools 
and colleges; a tendency toward student-cen- 
tered teaching and an increased emphasis on 
developing citizens rather than scholars in 
both high school and college; increased reli- 
ance of school officials on aptitude tests, per- 
.sonal interviews, and cumulative records; the 
growth of junior colleges; the failure of the 
old plans of admission to assure college stu- 
dents of high ability and thorough prepara- 
tion; the high percentages of students who 
attain honors when admitted under special 
plans; and the accumulating evidence of re- 
search against the theory that specific courses 
pursued in high school affect the student’s 
probability of success in college. (See also 
Eight Year Study; Liberal Arts Col- 
lege.) M.H. 

COLLEGE FACULTY. The members of 
the leaching staff of a college or university 
are usually referred to as its faculty; some 
institutions, however, restrict the term to refer 
only to those members of the staff who hold 
professorial rank, and use the expression in- 
structional staff to include all of the teachers, 
whether they be of professorial or lesser 
rank. 

Though the actions of the faculty are sub- 
ject to review by the college administration 
and the board of trustees, the .college faculty 
has the opportunity of exerting much more 
influence in shaping the educational policies 
of the institution than do teachers in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. As a rule the 
faculty votes to confer degrees on students 
and passes judgment on proposed changes in 
the curriculum. The faculty is thus often re- 
sponsible for determining standards of schol- 
arship, for planning the distribution of credits 
among the various courses in the curriculum, 
for defining the nature of the college course, 
and for deciding many of the other educa- 
tional problems of college work. The faculty 
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is often a revie^'ing body of departmental 
action. When it is too large for cffcclive func- 
tioning as a legislative body, many of its 
functions may be delegated to a Faculty 
Council or executive committee, consisting 
either of tlie senior members of the faculty or 
of the elected representatives of the faculty. 
The authority and the prestige of the college 
faculty vary considerably among tlic different 
colleges, usually being greater at the larger 
universities than at small denominational col- 
leges. At some institutions the members of 
the faculty elect the chairman or executive 
officer of tlieir respective departments and 
have a voice in selecting candidates for ap- 
pointment and for promotion to higher rank; 
at other institutions the college faculty has 
no jurisdiction in such matters. 

Unlike the members of instructional staffs 
of school systems who are divided into only 
two ranks — teachers and supen-isors — the 
members of the college faculty are of many 
different ranks. Ordinarily the lowest rank of 
a regular college teacher ivlio carries a full- 
time teaching program is instructor. Such 
ranks as fellow, tutor, and assistant are inter- 
preted variously at different colleges hut usu- 
ally apply to young teachers, often graduate 
students, who do not carry a full teaching 
program and generally enjoy few if any of 
the legislative privileges accorded otlier mem- 
bers of the instructional staff. Above the rank 
of instructor are the assistant professors, asso- 
ciate professors, and professors. Denomina- 
tional colleges tend to have many more full 
professors than either assistant professors or 
instructors, hut in state and municipal insti- 
tutions the proportion of full professors is 
very little larger tlian that of assistant pro- 
fessors or instructors. Of all full-time college 
teachers, more than one-third hold the rank 
of instructor and about half are either asso- 
ciate professors or full professors. 

At least half of all faculty members have 
a Ph.D. degree or its equivalent; the per- 
centage may be as high as 85 per cent for a 
single college. A relatively small percentage 
of college teachers have only a hachelor’s de- 
gree. Accrediting associations in general have 
been an influence in increasing the proportion 
of faculty members who hold advanced de- 
grees. Though the increase in the number of 
college teachers who hold the doctorate un- 
doubtedly has improved the scholarship of 


college faculties, objection has been raiscu 
in many quarters to the influence which the 
possession of the Ph.D. has on appointment 
and promotion. Some critics have pointed to 
the low correlation between the amount and. 
character of graduate work taken by college; 
teachers and their effectiveness as teachers. 
Others have criticized the universities for 
ignoring the fact that many of their graduate 
students are preparing for college teaching; 
these critics see ^i0‘ reason why universities 
should not prepare their graduate students to 
deal rvith the educational problems which 
confront college teachers. There is little evi- 
dence, however, that these objections have re- 
duced the prestige of the Ph.D. as an accepted 
part of the college professor’s background. 

Since most colleges are autonomous, there 
is considerable variation among colleges with 
respect to such matters as salarj^ conditions 
of appointment, requirements for promotion, 
tenure, and provisions for leaves of absence 
and retirement. College teachers are, on the 
average, better paid than are elementary and 
secondary-school teachers, although both t e 
average and the maximum income of 
professors are lower than the average and me 
maximum income of members of such other 
professions as law. medicine, and engineer 
ing. The salaries of college teachers normally 
reflect changes in the economic status o 8 
times, although college teachers sa an 
usually lag behind those of the genera pop ^ 
lation, both in rising during periods or pro- 
perity and in falling during penods ol oe- 
pression. Of the requirements for appoi 
ment and promotion, the two j 

most frequently are scholarship, as re 
in the record of graduate study and P“ . 
tions, and teaching ability. Permanen 
is not so commonly accepted a feature 9 
lege teaching as of elementary and , 

school teaching. Many institutions e p 
all teachers on an annual contract, an 
full professors sometimes have 
only two or three years at a tii^- r g 

ican Association of University • g jn- 

been quick to investigate and to pu 
stances where the dismissal of 
ers involved violation of the . jn 

academic freedom and has been of 

its efforts at improving the ging 

tenure of college teaching. An 
number of colleges have made provi 
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granting sabbatical leaves of absence and for 
establishing a pension or retirement fund. 
(See Liberal Arts College.) R.A.K. 
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COLOMBIA, EDUCATION IN. By 
1930, Colombia had a population of some 
8,500,000 — white, mestizo, Indian, and 
Negro — scattered over 450,000 square miles 
of territory which is covered with lofty 
mountains and tropical valleys and plains. 
Of its three classes of people, the upper were 
cultured; the middle, weak and slightly edu- 
cated; and the loiver, ignorant and helpless. 
For tile few rich, education folloived nine- 
teenth century French patterns; for tlie im- 
mense majority of the poor, it tried to keep 
alive the old. Colonial patterns, which 
stressed moral and spiritual values almost 
to the exclusion of others. Thus, in a coun- 
try knoivn for its simple pastoral and agri- 
cultural economy, ten per cent of its people 
reached the levels of advanced education in 
colleges and universities that offered courses 
m art and literature, in logic and meta- 
physics, in higher mathematics and juris- 
prudence, but not in applied sciences and 
experimental research; while the rest were 
expected to attend public schools tliat taught 
urbanity, meekness, poetics, and sacred his- 
tory, but not sanitation, home economics, 
agriculture, and the like. Out of 1,500,000 
children of school age, only some 400,000 
went to school” in dark, unsanitary old 
muses, where education was nothing but 
drudgery and a menace. A radical reform 
'ms necessary, and it came mainly because 
m the efforts of a ^eat educator. Dr. Agustin 
'clo Caballero, and a genuine and inspired 


sociologist, Dr. Luis Lopez de Mesa, who, 
together with Senor Gustavo Santos and 
Dr. Carlos Gracia-Prada, reorganized the 
Ministry of Education of Colombia, and pro- 
ceeded to reorganize its ivhole educational 
system in accordance witli certain ideals and 
principles which were to be put in operation 
later on by such men as Jorge Zalamea and 
German Arciniegas. 

The first concern of the reformers and their 
followers was to study, carefully and hon- 
estly, all vital conditions in the various re- 
gions of Colombia, high and low, cold and 
warm, and then to establish the ivays and 
means to protect and strengthen the physical, 
intellectual, and social welfare of Colombian 
children of both sexes, regardless of their 
race, origin, and economic position, and 
without neglecting their moral and spiritual 
advancement. Education for all was the battle 
cry of the reformers, education for tlie better 
life, education to lead boys and girls into 
becoming healthy, joyous, and useful citizens 
of Colombia and of the world. 

The system created by the reform calls 
for the establishment of the folloiving educa- 
tional cycles and institutions: 

(1) Elementary, two years — Kindergart- 
ens; 

(2) Primary, five years — ^public schools; 

(3) Complementary, two years — Voca- 
tional schools in the cities and agricultural 
schools in the rural districts; 

(4) Secondary, six years — Schools of hu- 
manities {colegios de bachillerato) , for those 
who intend to attend the universities, and 
industrial and commercial schools for the 
others; and 

(5) Professional, from four to six years — 
Universities and Normal Schools. 

The reform followed in general the leader- 
ship of such world-knoivn educators as Hor- 
ace Mann, Dewey, Montessori, (gq.v.) and 
others; but it aimed, to make their ideas and 
methods fit into the needs of the Colombian 
people and the land in -which they live. Thus, 
to promote the social -^velfare of the children, 
there have been established clubs, commit- 
tees, etc. ; to develop their restlietic sense, 
tliere have been organized orchestras, muse- 
ums, art galleries, etc.; to promote their 
physical -welfare, tliere have been built gym- 
nasia, playgrounds, and athletic plants; but 
there have also been created such institutions 
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as the colonias escolares, some located on the 
high lands and others on the low lands. These 
locations allow for the transfer of children 
from the latter to the former, and vice versa, 
thus giving the children the chance to ex- 
perience a year’s change of climate, so neces- 
sary in tropical countries. 

Being well aware of die temperament and 
the traditions of the Colombian people, those 
in charge of this educational reform decided 
(a) to establish co-education only in the 
elementary and advanced stages, that is, in 
the kindergartens, public schools, and uni- 
versities, but not in the secondary schools; 
and (b) to start educational processes from 
the concrete and the local, and continue them 
toward the abstract and the universal: the 
■centros de interes (projects) take children 
from their school and home environment to 
the understanding of world affairs, during 
their first ten years of schooling, but take 
tliem back to a thorough knowledge of 
Colombia in all its many aspects — economic, 
social, political, and cultural — during the last 
two years of their secondary education. 

All the programas de estudio (curricula) 
ivere changed for the public and secondary 
schools of the country, and in order to meet 
their demands, many and new institutions 
were created for the preparation of teachers, 
such as the cursos de informacion (intensive 
courses), the escuelas normales de rurcdes 
(normal schools for rural teachers), the 
normales nacionales (normal schools), and 
the Facultad de Educacion (national college 
of education). By 1935 there were in Colom- 
bia some eleven private and public “univer- 
sities,” of which the National was the most 
important. In 1935 the series of independent 
^professional schools in Bogota, which com- 
prised the National University, was reorgim- 
ized by national law into a centralized uni- 
versity with a unity of purpose and a new 
spirit of cooperative and advanced research 
and instruction in many respects similar to 
that which one can find in the great univer- 
sities of the United States. 

Industrial and commercial schools are be- 
ing established in Colombia. Dr. Carlos 
Uarcia-Prada organized the Colegio de San- 
tander, a technological school in which the 
. ideal of cooperative endeavor among students 
and teachers is being emphasized, with the 
setting up of shops of all kinds — ^Avood and 


iron shops, shoemaking, etc. — thus giving a 
chance to the students to earn a living while 
learning, and the public a chance to buy 
goods at very low- prices. ' 

The educational reform in Colombia— in 
spite of the many difficulties which it faces 
because V of lack of money — continues tpday 
with true enthusiasm. Its methods are fiiose 
recommended by the great educators of the 
world. Its ideals are those which correspond 
to the universal need of bringing upon the 
earth a life of peace, liberty, justice, health, 
truth, and beauty, through the cooperative 
efforts of all. C,G.P. 
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COLOR-BLINDNESS— See Vision. 
COLOR OF WALLS AND CEILINGS 
— See Lighting, School. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

— See Radio in Education. 

COMENIUS, JON AMOS (1592-1670) 
Comenius’ place in the history of education i 
of commanding importance. Dr. Nic 
Murray Butler said of him on the occa 
of his 300th anniversary: “He introduces an 
dominates the whole modern iriovement in 
field of elementary and secondary educa 
His relation to our present teaching is sim 
to that held by Copernicus and Newto 
ward modern science, and Bacon an 
tes toward modern philosophy. 

“prophet of modern education he help 
the foundation for our modem ideals o 
versal, democratic education; as a t 

schoolman he first conceived of a e 
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comprehensive ladder system of schools with 
its Mother-School in every home, the Ver- 
nacular-School in every hamlet and village, 
the Latin-School in every city, and the Uni- 
versity in every province; as a writer of text- 
books he is the father of the illustrated school 
hooks (the Orbis Pictus) ; as a teacher of 
teachers he evolved or rea£5rmed methods of 
instruction which have been accepted and em- 
bodied in the thinking of the world of educa- 
tion. Yet Comenius’ work as an educator and 
his message for our times cannot well be 
understood unless it is vieived in the light of 
his larger purpose — ^the attainment of ^vorld 
peace based on an enlightened brotherhood 
of men and nations. 

Comenius was born in Nivnitz, Moravia, in 
1592. As a member and later a spiritual 
leader of the Moravians he suffered greatly 
in the religious persecutions tliat ravaged his 
native land during the Thirty Years’ War. 
His wife and children murdered, his home 
twice plundered, and his books and manu- 
scripts twice burned, he spent much of his 
long life as an exile in foreign lands. After 
being banished from his native land as a 
young minister and schoolmaster, he rvorked 
successively in Lissa, Poland, as the master 
of a school; in Sweden, as a reorganizer of 
schools; in England, in a futile attempt to 
interest the English in establishing an inter- 
Mtional institute of research (the Pansophic 
Coitegel ; in S^veden again, as a prolific ^vriter 
of textbooks for the Swedish schools; in 
Saros-Patek, Hungary, in charge of a school 
where he worked out his famous textbooks 
^°^^^®oching language; back to Lissa for a 
while, until he was again made homeless, his 
hooks and manuscripts burned, and driven 
, onew into exile. He finally found refuge and 
in Amsterdam where he lived until 
; IS death at the age of seventy-nine. 

Comenius’ principles of education are for- 
mulated in his The Great Didactic, in which 
e attempts to apply the fundamental ideas 
I Bacon and the sense realists to the 

school. In applying the principle that edu- 
should follow nature, Comenius 
worked out fundamental principles of educa- 
' that were later embodied in 

of education developed in the 
teenth, nineteenth, and even twentieth 
cenuries. Education should proceed in care- 
, y graded steps from the easy to the diffi- 


cult, the knowm to the unknmvn, the near to 
the remote; education is guidance and dis- 
covery, not storing the memory by rote; 
learning must he on the basis of understand- 
ing and interest, both to be achieved through 
sense perception: discipline should be mild 
and gentle. His principles, commonplace as 
they may sound to the modern educator, 
nevertheless were a milestone in the progress 
of educational thought, and saw deeply into 
the nature of the educational process. 
Comenius advocated an essentially universal 
and democratic organization of schools very 
much unlike the pattern of his time and later 
European development, but, in its fundamen- 
tals, akin to the present-day American lad- 
der system. It was, however, as a textbook 
writer that Comenius achieved the greatest 
fame during his lifetime and for many years 
after. His educational theories were forgot- 
ten for tAvo centuries until The Great Didactic 
was rediscovered in 1841 and republished, 
but his textbooks achieved immediate fame 
and were translated widely and used all over 
the world as late as 150 years after his death. 
(An American edition of the Orbis Pictus was 
published in New York City as late as 1810.) 
In these books, mostly textbooks for the 
teaching of Latin, Comenius shifted the em- 
phasis in instruction from words to things, 
and taught language by means of pictures. 
The subject matter of the books was not the 
world of classical antiquity but of everyday, 
useful information and scientific knowledge. 
In thus teaching language as a means of ex- 
pressing and interpreting the realities of con- 
temporary moment, Comenius broke com- 
pletely with the sterile traditions of Cicero- 
nianism that afflicted the schools of his time 
and for hundreds of years after his time. 

Yet it is one of the ironies of history that 
a man who devoted his whole life to the cause 
of peace and universal brotherhood should be 
remembered only for his contributions to edu- 
cational theory and the textbooks which he 
prepared. It is also characteristic of the pol- 
itician’s state of mind, that, ivheh he sought 
Sweden as a haven where he could work for 
the great cause which he had espoused, 
Comenius was advised by Oxenstierna to 
devote himself to the writing of text-books. 
“My advice,” said Oxenstierna, “is that you 
first do something for the schools, and bring 
the study of the Latin tongue to greater facil- 
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ity; thus you will prepare for those greater 
matters” the program of world peace. This 
attitude was to be repeated three centuries 
later when tlie League of Nations turned a 
deaf ear to the plea 5iat education should also 
he employed under its aegis as an instrument 
for the promotion of a ne'sv world order. 

As a spiritual leader of the persecuted and 
exiled Moravians, Comenius did all in his 
power to restore them to the homeland from 
which they had been ruthlessly driven. If his 
first thoughts were directed to the education 
of his people, it was, as he wrote, “with no 
other intent hut that, should God in His 
mercy toward us restore us to our native land, 
supports might he in readiness, whereby the 
harm wrought to our schools and our youth 
might be the more rapidly repaired.” But he 
was more than a nationalist; he was a hu- 
manitarian who wished to' see educational op- 
portunities provided for “all alike, gentle and 
simple, rich and poor, boys and girls, in great 
towns and small, down to the country vil- 
lages. And for this reason. Everyone who is 
born a human being is born with this intent 
— ^that he should be a human being, that is 
a reasonable creature ruling over the other 
creatures and bearing the likeness of his 
Maker.” Nearly two centuries were to pass 
before this ideal was to be incorporated in 
the educational policies of nations. 

Comenius was not content, however, with 
the provision of educational opportunities for 
all according to their abilities. Universal 
education must be informed with knowledge 
garnered from all the world, if universal .hu- 
mane education was to be disseminated. 
Education must become a way of light “that 
the young might be rescued from the mazes of 
the ivorld and better instructed about all 
things from their very elements” and that 
“men’s minds should be gradually raised 
from darkness to light and -svithdra^vn from 
the vague and casual opinions to the one 
straightforward way of everlasting truth'.” 
He was convinced that “there is no more cer- 
tain way under the sun for raising sunken hu- 
manity than the proper education of the 
young,” and that education was to be the way 
to peace and to universal brotherhood. 

Comenius has been described as a mille- 
narian; devoutly religious, he could not but 
accept the promise of a better world. Faced 
with the conditions of his day, however, he 


felt it his duty to contribute, so far as his 
powers would permit, to hastening the re- 
alization of that promise in his time. It was 
in this connection that he sought to turn to 
practical use the new knowledge ivliich was, 
being accumulated. With his contemporaries 
he shared the hope that the newly discovered 
sciences would, as Bacon had already ex- 
pressed it, be used “to endow human life 
with new discoveries and resources,” “to ex- 
tend more widely the powers and greatness of 
man’s estate, to secure the sovereignty of man 
over nature,” “for the finding out the true 
nature of all things, whereby God might have 
the more glory in the workmanship of them, 
and men the more fruit of them.” 


While Comenius welcomed the new learn- 
ing, he was disturbed . by the threatened dan- 
ger of specialization in which men would be- 
come immersed in their own immediate in- 
terests and neglect the practical contribution 
which could only be made by the syntlupis 
of all the knowledge then in process of beina 
accuinulated. He anticipated by three cen- 
turies the current movement for the uninca- 
tion and coordination of the sciences as a 
tool for social progress and human welfare. 
This coordination of the knowledge of tJic 
world for the advancement of human weltarc 
was to be the responsibility of an 
tional center, a Pansophic College, a Temp e 
of Universal Knowledge, “a structure o 
truth, human and divine” in which Iearnc( 
men would “make it the object of their com 
bined labors to establish thoroughly 
foundations of the sciences, to 
light of .wusdorn throughout the human 
with greater success than has heretofore 
attained and to benefit mankind by 

useful inventions. For unless wiJ' desire 

main ever in the same position, or o''®” . 
go back, we must take care that our 
beginnings lead on to further advances, 
this no individual, no single generation . 
ceth, and it is therefore essential tliat tn . 
should be carried on by many persons, "w 
ing in concert and using as a startinp P 
the researches of their predecessors. 
Universal College would bear f e 
tion to other schools that the bell) 
other members of the body, that^ o a 
laboratory supplying sap, 
strength to all.” , . 

It was not. however, the accumuia 
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knowledge for its own sake in which Come- 
nius was interested, but its unification, co- 
ordination and advancement for human wel- 
fare and universal peace. In expressing his 
hopes Comenius speaks in words of univer- 
sal applicability, as vital for our own time as 
for the seventeenth century: “There is needed 
in this century an immediate remedy for the 
frenzy which has seized many men and is 
driving, them in their madness to their mutual 
desti'uction. For ^ve witness throughout the 
world disastrous and destructive flames of 
discord and wars devastating kingdoms and 
peoples with such persistence that all men 
seem to have conspired for their mutual ruin 
which rvill end only with the destruction of 
themselves and the universe. Nothing is, 
therefore,, more^necessary for the stability of 
the world, if it is not to perish completely, 
than sorhe universal rededication of minds. 
Universal harmony and peace must he secured 
for the whole human race. By peace and har- 
mony, however, I mean not that external 
peace between rulers and peoples among 
themselves, but an eternal peace of minds in- 
spired by a system of ideas and feelings. If 
tin's could be attained, the human race has a 
possession of great promise.” 

Ihis system of ideas and feelings could be 
attained through universal knowledge, which, 
as^ the foundation and coordinator of all 
things, would secure order and produce good 
rulers of states. But it would do more, if 
the masses rvould be permitted to learn and 
understand that the public and private wel- 
fare of all depend upon the acceptance of 
responsibility by each for his own proper 
function in life. With nations scattered over 
the whole world and divided by differences 
of languages much could be gained not only 
for each nation but for all peoples of the 
oarth, if they had a common basis for mutual 
imderstanding which they could share 
through a common language. Such a com- 
mon basis could be achieved and dissemi- 
nated because of the expansion of intercourse 
between all parts of the world through navi- 
gation, printing and the promises of the sci- 
ences. Further, the dissemination of univer- 
sal knowledge was made possible by the dis- 
covery of a method whereby all men could 
earn all things thoroughly ( OTTtTtGS OTTLTLXCt 
omnino). The great task for the Pansophic 

ollege would be to coprdinate and unity all 




knowledge and adapt it for convenient use by 
this method. 

Comenius was not content, hoivever, with 
the coordination and unification of the knowl- 
edge of the past and of his day. The Pan- 
sophic College would be concerned with em- 
phasizing the coherence of all things, with 
stressing the possibilities of constant progress 
and with insisting on the perpetual interde- 
pendence and unification of all kowledge. 
Directly attacking the current belief that in- 
tellectual achievement had already reached 
its limits, he urged that the duty of the Pan- 
sophic College would also be to reveal the 
unknown areas which still remained to be dis- 
covered. Knowledge to b^ effective must, he 
urged, be universal and without any serious 
gaps; it must be true and sifted from the 
false and useless, and it must be so simplified 
and free from obscurities and ambiguities 
that it would of itself exercise an influence on 
the mind. The light of true knowledge would 
serve to promote universal knowledge and 
cultural unity throughout the world. 

More than three centuries separate the age 
of Comenius from that in which we live, 
Comenius may have expressed his ideas in 
a mold which differs from ours; his faith 
may have been rooted in sanctions which a 
world, become skeptical and cynical, has 
questioned. We may know more of the hid-, 
den causes of things than even the optimis- 
tic age of Comenius considered possible. And 
yet we may well ask ourselves whether, ^vith 
all the apparatus of knowledge and learning 
and with all the equipment of modem meth- 
ods of investigation, we have advanced much 
further toward the realization of the hopes 
which Comenius entertained for an under- 
standing world of peace and universal broth- 
erhood. The world of the twentieth century, 
embroiled in constant conflicts matching in 
devastation and inhumanity anything even the 
seventeenth century with its Thirty Years War 
had to offer, is once more setting out on the 
same quest which makes Comenius as real for 
our day as he was for his and gives him his 
rightful place among those who have labored 
for an internationally ordered world. • • 

I.L.K. 
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W. S. Moniioi:. Comenius and the Beginnings of 
Educational Reform (Chas. Scribners Sons, New 
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COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC — See 

Business Arithmetic. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION — See 

Business Education. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY — See 

Geography, Teaching of. 

' CORIMISSION ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS (Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) — See Human Relations, Commission 

COMMISSION ON REORGANIZA- 
TION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(National Education Association) — See 
Secondary Education, Commission on Re- 
organization OF. 

COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM, (Progressive 
Education Association) — See Secondary 
School Curriculum, Commssion on. 

COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDU- 
CATION — See Teacher Education, Com- 
mission ON. 

COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS— See So- 
cial Studies in the Schools, Commission 

ON. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION— 
See United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

COMRIITTEE OF TEN (National Edu- 
cation Association). The Committee of 
Ten on Secondary School Studies was ap- 
pointed in July, 1892 by the National Educa- 
tion Association on the recommendation of' 
the National Council of Education to consider 
the question of establishing recognized na- 
tional standards for secondary education in 
the United States. The committee met under 
the chairmanship of President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University. Among its mem- 
bers were William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and James B. 
Angell, President of the University of Mich- 
igan. 

The purpose of the Committee was to de- 
fine the educational function of the public 
high school in the United States, and to set 


up uniform standards which would govern 
both branches of the existing high school cur- 
riculum: preparation for college entrance, 
and preparation for practical life in com- 
mercial and industrial endeavors. There was' 
great need for such a clear enunciation of 
secondary school purposes and standards, 
since the curriculum of the American high 
school had grown largely by accretion, and 
included a multiplicity of subjects poorly 
organized with respect to time, scope, and 
sequence. The general relation between the' 
high school and college had to be defined, 
and an orderly pattern together with an ac- 
ceptable standard for secondary education 
needed to be developed. 

To accomplish this, the committee organ- 
ized conferences on each of the existing areas 
of the secondary school curriculum. The fol- 
lowing subjects were included: Latin; Greek; 
English; Other Modern Languages; Mathe- 
matics; Physics; Astronomy and Chemistry; 
Natural History, Biology, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology; History, Civil Government, 
and Political Econo^ny; Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Meteorology. Each conference 
dealt with questions of scope and sequefice 
of the subject; time allotment in number of 
hours per week, number of weeks per year, 
and number of years; uniform requirements 
for college entrance; methods of teaching 
and of examination; differentiation between 
pupils preparing for college and those pre- 
paring for practical life. The conferences 
met separately and submitted their fina re- 
ports to the Committee of Ten, which then 
proceeded to deal with the overall picture o 
secondary education. 

In 1893 the Committee published its 
port on secondary education, recommen ing 
a seemingly comprehensive 
curriculum as the basis for all high sc 
instruction. It prepared a series of , 
programs of study based on the list o ® 
jects considered appropriate by the con 
ences. ^ It defined the scope and sequence 
courses within each subject, ^ ® 
allotment which should be accorded to « 

It urged that the selection of poises re 
the option of the individual^ high school - 
dent, so that there be an individual secon d 
school curriculum best suited to the m 
ual needs of each student It recomme 
that courses be rated as equivalent o 
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basis of equal scope and time allotment. 

committee proposed tliat the secondary 
school period begin two years earlier,' and 
that a six-year elementary school and six-year 
secondary school plan be adopted instead of 
the existing 8-4 plan. (See Educational 
Laddeh.) It reaffirmed that the main function 
of the high school iras to prepare the youth 
of the nation for the duties of practical life, 
since only a small percentage of the graduates 
went on to college or higher studies. In the 
matter of college entrance requirements, the 
Committee proposed that any groups of 
studies taken from the secondary school pro- 
gram he acceptable for college admission 
provided that there be four years of courses 
rnndns from 16 to 20 periods each per week. 
The Committee also called attention to the 
need for belter instruction in the high schools, 
and pointed out that this could be achieved 
only by providing a higher level of trained 
professional personnel. It therefore recom- 
mended that teachers be better trained for 
high school work. 

Tlie Report of the Committee of Ten had 
considerable influence on the development of 
secondary education in America, particularly 
during the succeeding half-century. In many 
instances it rescued the high school curricu- 
lum from a condition of chaotic disorganiza- 
tion horn of the multiple accumulation of 
specialized subjects without regard to their 
overall integration. The Committee estab- 
lished a comprehensive and uniform standard 
for all secondary schools to meet, based on 
an articulated program of high school and 
college studies, and utilizing a quantitative 
measure of equivalent courses arrived at on a 
time allotment basis. Even though its sug- 
gestion that the six-year elementary and six- 
vear sccondarv school plan be substituted for 
the older eight-year elementaiy- and four-vear 
secondary school plan did not gain wide- 
spread adoption, the Committee’s recommen- 
dation' of a reorganization of the structure of 
the American educational system helped pre- 
pare flic way for the adoption of the 6-3-3 
plan, which divided the secondary school into 
upper and lower units and made possible the 
o^’clopment of the junior high school (q.t;.)- 
he Committee also established tlie policy of 
pupil selection of individualized programs of 
study, and the acceptance of all such pro- 
grams by college boards as a basis for en- 


trance. It thus defined the scope and function 
of the American high school, and laid the 
basis for a standardized and continuous sys- 
tem of American education beginning at the 
elementary level, and progressing through the 
secondary school and college. 

The Committee of Ten, however, also had 
certain negative effects. The Committee based 
its standards on specified subjects, the scope 
and sequence of which were narrowly de-. 
fined, with equivalent values established ivith- 
in fixed limits. As American life expanded and 
technological industrialism replaced an older 
agrarian economy, new subjects clamored 
for admission to the curriculum, and the 
equivalence, scope, and sequence of second- 
ary school subjects had to be defined anew. 
The limited range of subjects recommended 
by the Committee of Ten became the estab- 
lished nucleus of a fixed and traditional sec- 
ondary school curriculum Avhich fought the 
intrusion of any new subject matter into the 
high schools. The battle of the curriculum 
thus became the major problem of succeeding 
generations that sought to adapt the high 
school to the changing pattern of life. How 
to redefine the scope, purposes, and standards 
of secondary education in the United States 
has become one of the crucial issues in cur- 
riculum development facing American educa- 
tion today. (See Secondary Education.) 

R.N.C. 
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COMIMON SCHOOL MOVEMENT. The 
term common school is sometimes used to 
designate lower schools as opposed to higher 
schools, but it is more properly applied to 
such schools as are supported by general 
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taxation and open on a common basis to all. 
In America particularly it is practically 
synonymous with the term public school. As 
sometimes used it means only elementary or 
rural schools, but strictly spealcing it should 
include all of the schools provided for by 
public taxation, even including the state col- 
leges and universities. Ordinarily the term is 
applied to the elementary schools of a city, as 
distinguished from the high schools, but the 
decision in the the famous Kalamazoo Case 
of 1872 interpreted the term as covering all 
public schools, colleges, and universities sup- 
ported by public taxation and open on a 
common basis to all the children of all the 
people. 

The common school movement, then, is the 
movement to set tip a public school system 
based on the principle of universal and com- 
mon education for all at public expense. 
State-controlled and state-supported public 
school education today is usually universal, 
compulsory to a stated age level, generally 
sixteen, and free, although seldom common 
in the fullest sense of the world. The French 
liberalists believed that education should be 
universal. Roland said, “Education cannot 
be too widely diffused, to the end that there 
may be no class of citizens who may not be 
brought to participate in its benefits.” Most 
of them believed that instruction should be 
free even for professional training and for 
adults. Condorcet recommended that educa- 
tion be absolutely free throughout. The 
French liberalists believed also that school- 
ing should be compulsory and attendance 
obligatory. Prussia very early succeeded in 
getting all her children to attend schools 
regularly, such attendance becoming a na- 
tional habit in Germany a half-century before 
the United States achieved a like result. To- 
ward the middle of the 19th century, the 
United States, largely as a result of the 
opinions of our leading statesmen, the ex- 
tension of suffrage, the support of associa- 
tions of workmen, and the efforts of such 
educational reformers as Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard (qg.v.), established free and 
universal education on the elementary level. 
This free and universal type of education was 
later extended upward through the secondaiy 
and higher levels, so that today we have a 
complete system of public education, free and 
open to all. Yet, although all the states have 


compulsory education laws, we give each stu- 
dent the option of attending private schools 
(supervised in varying degrees by state and 
local education authorities) instead of the 
free public schools. 

Although the United States has not yet ac- 
tually provided equal and common educa- 
tional opportunities for all, the principle of a 
common school system organized after the 
ladder pattern has been accepted as the Amer- 
ican ideal (See Educational Ladder.) We 
believe in equal opportunities for all the 
children of all the people. We are committed 
to the principle of an education for all in 
common, as far as abilities and capacities per- 
mit. This is quite different from the dual sys- 
tem prevalent in some European countries. 
In Germany, France, England, and other 
European countries, there has been developed 
a dual type of education with folk schools on 
the one hand and secondary and higher 
schools on the other, schools for the “massra” 
and schools for the “classes”, with a wide 
social and economic gulf between the parents 
who send their children to the free elemental 
schools and those who pay fees for their 
children in secondary and higher schools. 
The European tradition has provided for a 
type of public elementary school designed 
to serve the humble needs of a stable working 
class, with secondary schools and universities 
for the development of leaders from the more 
favored classes. In the United States, al- 
though at first we followed the European 
tradition, we have gradually evolved a com- 
mon ladder type of education favoring t e 
rise of individuals even from the huiMies 
circumstances, minimizing all social^ and eco- 
nomic distinctions. Thus the educational sys- 
tem of the United States is at least more 
common than those of most other countrm^ 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


COMMONWEALTH TEACHER 
TRAINING STUDY. The Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Study, begun in 1925 by 
Professors W. W. Charters and D. Waples of' 
the University of Chicago and extended over 
a period of’ three years, was financed by the 
ComniomvealUi Fund of New York City 
whence it drew its name. The study was 
made possible only by the large scale coop- 
eration oi teachers, supervisors, school ad- 
ministrators, and professors in teacher train- 
ing institutions throughout the United States. 

The purpose of the study was to make a 
functional job-analysis of the activities and 
traits of teachers which would subsequently 
be useful as a basis for the development of 
teacher training curricula. The study was 
carefully planned to achieve reliability from 
a statistical standpoint. The investigation was 
reported under six general headings; “A Mas- 
ter List of Teachers’ Traits,” “A Master List 
of Teachers’ Activities,” “Reliability of the 
Evaluations,” “Using the Evaluated Activities 
To Revise Existing Courses,” and “Using the 
Evaluated Activities To Construct New 
Courses.” 

The section of the study which deals with 
teachers’ traits lists an average of 25 traits 
for teachers at the kindergarten, intermediate, 
junior, and senior high school levels. Tliese 
traits are then, ranked as to importance by 
educational experts. The final lists for the 
different grade levels show striking similarity. 

The section of the study which deals with 
tlie activities of teachers constitutes a major 
contribution to the literature of teacher train- 
mg. The list of teachers’ activities is classi- 
iu seven divisions, as follows: (1) 
Teachers’ Activities Involved in Classroom 
Instruction,” (2) “Teachers’ Activities In- 
iu School and Class Management,” (3) 
Teachers’ Activities Involved in Supervision 
«m Extra-Classroom Activities,” (4) 

Teachers’ Activities Involving Relations 
With Personnel of the School Staff,” (5) 
feachers’ Activities Involving Relations 
^Members of the School Community,” 
jo) “Teachers’ Activities Concerned With 
rofcssional and Personal Advancement,” 
“Teachers’ Activities In Connection 
^'^hool Plant and Supplies.” 

These actimties ivere then subdivided into 
various sections and subgroups, resulting in 
a maMer list of activities -which the investiga- 
urs then sent to various educational ^vorkers 


and teachers for evaluation. The master list 
was submitted to teachersj'- supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and instructors in education at the 
primary, intermediate, junior, and senior high 
school levels in rural and city school systems 
and in teacher training institutions to be 
evaluated on the basis oi the iollowing four 
criteria; (1) frequency of occurrence, (2) 
relative importance, (3) relative difBculty in 
learning, (4) value of pre-service training. 
Summary tables of the tabulated replies rank 
each activity by deciles on the basis of these 
criteria for the different groups and levels in 
the teaching profession. The sound statistical 
procedures utilized by the investigators as- 
sure the reliability of their findings. i 

The value of this entire functional analysis 
of teacher traits lies in its implications for 
teacher education, and in its direction for the 
construction of teacher training curriculums. 
The authors devote a considerable section of 
their report to the question of utilizing this' 
material in the formulation of professional 
courses of study for teachers. They indicate 
how their data may be used in the improve- 
ment of existing courses and curriculums, and 
how their data may be utilized in the construc- 
tion of ne-w teacher training programs. They 
also present their o\vn theory of the profes- 
sional curriculum for teachers. The entire 
study is a systematic, on-the-job approach to 
the problem of teacher education. Its contri- 
bution in this area is one of major signifi- 
cance. (See Teacher Education.) R.N.C. 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF 
CHILDHOOD. The major health problems 
of childhood and youth are the acute, com- 
municable diseases. A disease is called com- 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF CfflLDHOOD 


municable (contagious, infectious) if it 
spreads from person to person, the second 
illness being the same as the first. Because 
of the prevalence of these diseases, and be- 
cause the first contact, usually results in in- 
fection, they are usually acquired early in 
life. Those persons who have been protected 
from exposure during childhood and Avho 
have not developed immunity may and often 
do acquire these so-called “childhood dis- 
eases” during adult life. 

Modem methods of prevention and treat- 
ment have reduced the incidence of these 
diseases and the dangers of the diseases them- 
selves and their possible complications. No 
infectious disease should be treated as trivial; 
no child should be exposed to them deliber- 
ately or because of carelessness. These ill- 
nesses produce needless suffering and, even 
though themselves relatively insignificant, 
may be followed by dangerous complications; 
or they may reduce general resistance so that 
latent or dormant infections become activated. 

The close contact that is imavoidable among 
children in a classroom makes for the easy 
spread of these diseases. A running nose, a 
cough, fever, nausea, pallor, sore throat, or 
skin eruptions may he the early symptoms 
of one of the communicable diseases. The 
function of the teacher is not that of a diag- 
nostician. Familiarity with these symptoms 
and an awareness of their relationship to 
more ' serious conditions should constitute 
part of the teacher’s training equipment. An 
intelligent daily inspection of the pupils and 
tlie isolation of any who show any signs that 
may be significant of disease may prevent 
the development of a serious epidemic. The 
health of the individual school child, of other 
members of the school community, and fre- 
quently of the pre-school children depends* to 
a great measure on the keen eye and alert 
mind of the health-conscious teacher. 

Measles. The most prevalent of all com- 
mimicable diseases, measles, is too often 
disregarded because it is mistakenly consid- 
ered to be inevitable and unimportant. In 
the United States about 5,000,000 cases, with 
10,000 deaths, occur annually. During the 
first three years of life, the mortality rate 
may be as high as fifteen to twenty per cent; 
by the age of ten, it falls to about one per 
cent and remains at this level throughout 
adult life. A child born of a mother ^vho has 
had measles at some time during her life 


is immune for about three months; thereafter 
susceptibility is practically tmiversal. Except 
in isolated communities, permanent avoidance 
of the disease is almost impossible. It should 
however be delayed as .long as possible, since' 
the older the child the less the likelihood of 
serious complications. One attack usually 
confers permanent 'immunity, though second 
and third attacks have been known to occur. 

About eight to ten days after exposure to 
measles, the early symptoms appear. They 
resemble those of a severe cold^ running nose, 
sore eyes, irritated throat, slight cough, and 
moderate rise in temperatxu'e. Since the dis- 
ease is apparently transmitted by droplets 
from the nose and mouth, this is the most in- 
fectious period of the disease, yet the most 
neglected. Three or four days later the char- 
acteristic reddish rash appears, first on the 
forehead and neck, then on the whole body. 
The rash lasts from four to six days and 
gradually fades. Measles is communicable 
until five days after the rash disappears. 

Lung and ear complications are the most 
to be feared in measles, bronchopneumonia 
being the most frequent Tuberculosis fre- 
quently develops in lungs in ^vhich resistance 
has been lowered by measles. ^ 

The protection of children against colds 
will also reduce their exposure to measles. 
Children who have been e^osed to measles, 
may be protected by the injection of any 
of several available preparations : bloo ta en 
from someone who has recently conva 
from measles of who has had measles at som 
time in the past; or fluid obtained from 
placenta after childbirth. Such injections, 
given mthin five days after exposure, may 
prevent the disease; if given . n 

to the eighth day, Aey ivill make the, a 

much milder. Tva.„nn 

Whooping Cough (Pertussis). Whoop- 
ing cough, caused by the bacillus of 
sis, is one of the most serious 
infancy and old age. Since there is ”o 
ited immunity, children may develop i 
early in life. During the first year ot 
the mortality rate may be as high as ' 
five per cent. Fully one-half ase 

occur during the first tivo years. Ihe ojso 
is serious at -whatever age it occurs, 
mav be followed or complicated hy F 
monia and it is second only to I 

producing a predisposition to tu o’-, jj 
In 1935 it caused more deaths among chil 
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of the United States than scarlet fever and 
diphtheria combined. One attack produces 
immunity. 

Ten to fourteen days after exposure to the 
disease, the child sho^vs the relatively mild 
symptoms of a cold: running nose, slight 
temperature, slightly sore throat, and an ir- 
ritating cough. These symptoms gradually 
increase in severity over a period of about 
ten days. Then appear the characteristic 
attacks: a series of fifteen to twenty coughs 
during which the child takes in no air and 
usually turns blue; this spasm is followed by 
a sharp intake of breath which produces the 
identifying “whoop.” The paroxysm is usu- 
ally followed by vomiting. The frequency 
and severity of the spasms depend on the 
severity of the infection. 

The disease is most contagious during the 
catarrhal period, the first ten days, and may 
be transmitted for a period of from six to 
eight weeks, This long period of communica- 
bility, lasting even after the “whoop” has 
disappeared, the frequently mild cases that 
allow the child to remain at play, and the 
relatively mild cases among adults in which 
the symptoms are not recognized but the 
possibility of transmission of infection is 
high, all tend to make it difficult to prevent 
the infection by preventing contacts. Although 
not accepted by all authorities, a vaccine has 
been prepared. Its use has resulted in re- 
ported protection against the disease in many 
children, and iveakening of the symptoms in 
all on whom it has been used. 

Mumps (specific parotitis). Mumps is 
a relatively mild infectious disease character- 
ized by inflammation and enlargement of the 
®^hvary glands under the jaiv and in front 
of the ear. The ages of greatest susceptibility 
^ the^ disease are between six and sixteen. 
^ j is transmitted by direct contact 

and is commimicable as long as the swelling 
lasts. It is practically never fatal, but is im- 
POTtant because of a possible complicating 
inflammation of die sex glands in males, 
sterility. This necessitates rest 
in bed and careful medical attention as long 
3S tile sirelling in the gland exists. 

Diphtheria. Diphtheria is due to the 
tod shaped bacillus of diphtheria (knoivn 

ecause of its discoverers as the Klebs-Loef- 
bacillus). Susceptibility to die disease is 
not universal; it varies in individuals and 
n anges Avidi age. Most new born babies 


are not susceptible, but this immunity is 
gradually lost. At the end of the first year, 
forty per cent are susceptible; by the end of 
the second, sixty per cent. After the fourth 
year, susceptibility decreases gradually so 
that at the age of twelve only about tw'enty- 
five per cent are susceptible. Children from 
two to six years old make up the majority of 
cases. 

The germs invade the tissues lining the 
nose and throat, attach themselves and grow 
at the expense of these tissues, producing a 
foul, grayish membrane. The germs also pro- 
duce a specific toxin (poison) which circu- 
lates throughout the body causing great dam- 
age to organs remote from the original focus: 
the most serious harm being suffered by the 
heart and the nervous system. The disease 
is transmitted by direct contact wth the germj 
either by contact with droplets from the nose 
or throat or with articles contaminated with 
the discharges: lead pencils, handkerchiefs, 
shared ^ood. 

From two to five days after exposure, the 
symptoms of a rather mild sore tliroat ’ivith 
moderate temperature appear; the patient, 
however, seems much sicker than he should 
be with .such slight symptoms. The redness 
of the throat increases, soon yellowish spots 
develop and fuse to form the typical mem- 
brane. A positive diagnosis is made on find- 
ing the diphtheria bacillus in a smear taken 
from the membrane. ! 

When the disease is suspected, diphtheria 
anti-toxin, should be administered immediate- 
ly without waiting for laboratory confirma- 
tion of the diagnosis. Earliness of anti-toxin 
administration is of prime importance in 
treatment. Anti-toxin neutralizes the danger- 
out effects of the circulating poison and in- 
hibits the further activity of the germs. 

, The approved method of protection against 
diphtheria is the inoculation ivith diph- 
theria toxoid or diphtheria toxin-antitoxin 
of all who are susceptible to diphtheria. This 
susceptibility is determined by the Schick 
test. A standardized amount of diphtheria 
toxin is injected into the skin of the fore- 
arm. If an area of redness develops at the 
site of the injection within tiventy-four ■ to 
forty-eight hours, the person tested is sus- 
ceptible, and needs the protecting inocula- 
tion; if the area remains normal, the injection 
is not needed, because immunity already 
exists. 
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Anterior Poliomyelitis (Infantile 
Paralysis). Anterior poliomyelitis, a dis- 
ease which attacks those cells in tlie spinal 
cord which control the nerves involving 
voluntary musicular activity, is apparently 
caused hy a minute disease producing sub- 
stance (a filterable virus) which enters the 
body by way of the nose or mouth. Although 
essentially a disease of children, infants are 
usually immune; it may attack adults. The 
early symptoms of the disease are headache, 
nausea, vomiting, and moderate rise in tem- 
perature. This may continue for three or 
four days, and he followed by immediate im- 
provement or by severe headache, drowsi- 
ness or restlessness, stiffness of the neck, 
muscle spasms, and paralysis. The “pre- 
paralytic” phase may be the only evidence of 
infection, Except during epidemics, these 
mild cases may go undiagnosed; hut they are 
as infectious as the frank cases. / 

There is no specific accepted preventive 
vaccine or serum treatment. The only valu- 
able procedure is the isolation of normal 
children from contact with the general popu- 
lation during an epidemic. 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis, long thought 
to be inevitable, is classed today among the 
preventable, communicable diseases, amen- 
able .to control. Previously first as the cause 
of death, it now occupies seventh place as 
far as the general mortality rates go; it is 
still at the top of the list for those between 
fifteen and forty. The cause of tuberculosis 
is the tubercule bacillus (the bacillus of 
Koch) ; there are four distinct strains of 
which only the bovine (bacillus of cattle 
tuberculosis) and the human may infect 
man. The bovine strain was a serious menace 
to the health of children who ingested it 
when drinking milk from tubercular cows. 
Careful cattle inspection, the destruction of 
infected cattle, and the widespread pasteuriza- 
tion of milk (which kills any bacilli that 
may be present) has made this source of in- 
fection rare. Bovine infection of children 
usually caused bone infection and deformi- 
ties such as hump back; it also resulted in 
gland and intestinal manifestations of the 
disease. Today nearly aU cases of tubercu- 
losis in humans come from other humans 
and the majority are lung tuberculosis, al- 
though the tubercle bacillus can attack any' 
tissue of the body. 

Infection often occurs during infancy and 

'\ 


is the result, usually, of the inhalation of liv- 
ing tubercle bacilli which' have been dis- 
charged fairly recently, and usually by means 
of expectoration from the body of someone 
else, direct droplet infection, kissing, or the 
use of contaminated articles. The period of 
incubation (interval between exposure and 
development of symptoms) varies tremendous- 
ly. An infant may develop a generalized 
infection and die within a few weeks, or the 
bacteria may become walled off and remain 
quiescent for years, or even for life. The 
adult type of infection is due either to a re- 
activation of one’s own dormant infection 
(as a result of overwork, lack of food, lack 
of rest, or an intercurrent infection such as 
measles or pneumonia) or as a result of 
infection ■with another dose of bacilli. 

The early symptoms of tuberculosis are 
indefinite, and a diagnosis cannot be made 
on them alone. Loss of weight, loss of appe- 
tite, indigestion, ease of fatigability, loss 
of energy, hoarseness, a persistent cough, 
pain in the side, feverishness (particularly in 
the afternoon), marked sweating, and spit- 
ting of blood are all reasons for seeking 
medical advice. The most valuable early 
information is furnished by an X-ray exam- 
ination; changes in breath sounds and the 
definite finding of tubercle bacilli in 
sputum come later. 

A person who has ever taken in tuberce 
bacilli ■will react positively to the tuberculin 
test. The test is performed by Ae injection 
of a minute amount of tuberculin (Mantomx 
test) into the skin of the forearm, h ® 
area of injection becomes red, it indica es 
that the person has at some time been m 
fected. This infection may be active at tlie 
time of testing, it may have occurred lone 
ago and been completely healed;^ it ni^y 
been overcome without ever having pro oc 
symptoms. Those who react negatively s ' 
at site of injection remaining normal j 
never taken in the germ, but are not , 
sarily immune for life. The test is 
extensively in school and college gro 
Those who react positively are examine 
X-rav. The great majority of positive i- 
actors are found not to have the disease, 
show findings which make .Ug 

desirable; and a few are found to a 
disease in active form. This proce ur 
inestimable value in discovering ear y 
and sources of infection. 
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The treatment of tuberculosis is dependent 
on prolonged, complete rest, and an abundant 
nutritive diet Climate is not an important 
factor, but treatment is best carried out in 
sanatoria; this is of benefit to the patient 
and protects those at home. Recovery is 
likely if treatment is begun early, as ^vhen di- 
agnosis is made by X-ray, before recognizable 
general symptoms appear (X-ray evidence 
may be present as long as two and a half 
years before clinical symptoms) . A.M.S. 
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COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL. Realis- 
tic educators have long recognized the social 
and pedagogical desirability of closely relat- 
ing school experiences with larger life ac- 
tivities. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Spencer, and 
Parker (qq.v.) were among earlier exponents 
of direct experience and social realism as 
basic foundations of effective education. In 
more recent times the philosophies of John 
Dewey and other influential American educa- 
tors reflected a critical appreciation of pre- 
cisely this same necessity. 

Meanwhile the increasing industrialization, 
urbanization, and interdependence of modem 
society have produced two societal develop- 
ments which emphasize tliis educational 
philosophy and have profoundly affected both 
purpose and program of the contemporary 
school. These factors are (1) the decline of 
primary community relationships, with con- 
sequent loss of adequate opportunity for ef- 
fective youth education through personal, re- 
sponsible, and frequent participation under 
direction in significant community ac- 
tivities; and (2) the increase in both internal 
and international tension, strife, and break- 
down which culminated in the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and the global war of the 
1940’e. 

Thus the influence of newer educational 
philosophies has combined with that of dis- 
integrating social movements to promote in- 
creasing professional awareness of the wide 


gulf w’hich exists between the teachings of 
die traditional school and the essential life- 
needs of modern youth. In consequence there 
is a grooving agreement that school education 
can no longer effectively promote either in- 
dividual self-development or general social 
welfare unless it is projected out of the 
cloistered classroom and into the living com- 
munity, the child’s primary scene of present 
and future life concern. Widespread interest 
in constructive school-community interaction 
for educational purposes has ^erefore de- 
veloped during recent years. 

Such thinking and e.xpcrimentation as have 
been done in this area have channeled into at 
least five major conceptions of what com- 
munity education should do. These five con- 
ceptions are not mutually exclusive, and, 
broadly considered, represent the progression 
of emphases developed by leading com- 
munity-minded educators during the past two 
or three decades. Viewpoints 1, 2, and 3, it 
rvill be obser\'ed, draw the community into 
the school; while viewpoints 4 and 5 take the 
school into the community. 

1. The school should operate as an educa- 
tional center for adults. Since education is a 
life-long, continuous process, the use of the 
school plant and facilities should be available 
to adults as well as to children. Tliere, in 
late afternoons and evenings, adults of the 
community should find their educational and 
social center ivherein cultural subjects, arts 
and crafts, vocational training, civic forums, 
gymnasium, cafeteria, and the like are open 
to them. 

2. The school should utilize community 
resources to invigorate the conventional pro- 
gram, In order to vitalize the curriculum and 
teaching methods, give depth of meaning to 
instruction, and provide for direct as well as 
vicarious learning experiences, the school 
should survey the educative resources of its 
community, catalog tliem, and utilize them 
when appropriate for its established educa- 
tional purposes. 

3. The school should center its curriculum 
in a study of community structure, proeesses, 
and problems. Every community is a mi- 
crocosm of human experience, since within 
it go on the basic processes and related probr 
lems of making a Jiving, sharing in citizen- 
ship, exchanging ideas, securing education, 
adjusting to people, maintaining life and 
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health, enjoying beauty, meeting religious 
needs, engaging in recreation, and the like. 
The core curriculum should therefore he or- 
ganized around a direct study of the local 
and regional community’s physical setting, 
organization, class and caste structure, basic 
activities, climate of opinion, and needs and 
problems as these and similar factors affect 
individual and group welfare. 

4. The school should improve the com- 
munity through participation in its activities. 
Students, teachers, and civic-minded laymen 
should cooperatively plan and execute various 
service projects of a genuinely civic nature. 
Thus youth %vill learn that the community 
has need of its service; and the community 
will discover that youth’s contribution to the 
general welfare can be at once important, in- 
telligent, and effective. 

5. The school should lead in coordinating 
the educative efforts of the community. Since 
all life is educative, the role of the school in 
the total educational process is primarily a 
coordinating and a residual one. The school, 
therefore, should lead all the educational 
agencies of the community into an organized 
and cooperative program for the more effec- 
tive education of youth and adults in school 
and out, and should itself provide only those 
aspects of a desirable education which people 
in such a program do not obtain elsewhere, or 
receive in insufficient degree. 

One or more of these five approaches to 
community education may be found in many 
conventional schools, but only the Community 
School is sufficiently functional and versatile 
to utilize them all in a balanced manner. 
Such a school operates as a full-time educa- 
tional center for the entire community popu- 
lation, utilizes all appropriate community re- 
sources for instructional purposes, centers its 
curriculum in the community itself, actively 
serves the locality through direct attack upon 
some of its pressing problems, and leads in 
coordinating democratically all possible com- 
munity agencies toward the common goal of 
more effective education in that locality. This 
community school, historically considered, 
represents the second stage in “progressive 
education,” and the third major professional 
orientation held by educational leaders since 
the turn of the present century: (1) the sub- 
ject-centered traditional school, insisting upon 
book-knowledge-set-out-to-be-learned; (2) the 


child-centered activity school, emphasizing 
child-interests-to-be-expressed; and now (3) 
the life-centered community school, stressing 
human-needs-to-be-met. 

Experience indicates that the most success- 
ful community-centered educational programs 
are those which operate according to the fol- 
lowing basic principles: 

1. Distinguish three omnibus aims in the 
area of school-community relationships: (a) 
social comprehension — developing an under- 
standing of the changing culture; (b) social 
motivation — establishing incentives to demo- 
cratic social improvement; and (c) social 
skills — ^increasing personal competence in 
community participation and leadership, 

2. Define the community as the service area 
of the school; but relate it directly and con- 
stantly with Ae larger areas of state, region, 
nation, and world. 

3. Recognize three major levels of culture 
to be studied in every community, immediate 
or remote, contemporary or historical; (a) 
the .material culture — geographic factors to- 
gether with the things people have made or 
used; (b) the institutional culture — the mass 
habits or customs of the people; and (c) the 
psychological culture — the motivating beliefs 
of the people. 

4. Emphasize physical setting, social proc- 
esses, social structure, and social problems, 
and stress the close interrelationship among 
these factors. 

5. Plan a sequential development 

dent experiences throughout each year of t e 

entire school program. 

6. Begin this sequence with considera ion 

of material culture in the local communi y 
in particular reference to its geographic an 
demographic aspects. ' , 

7. Expand this initial study in three related 

dimensions: (a) space — in other areas, gf o 
raphically; (b) time — ^in other commum 
and areas, historically; and (c) j 

institutional and psychological culture e 

8. Utilize all appropriate technicpes 

effectively relating the school wth ® . j 
munity: documentary materials, .g 

aids, resource people, excursions, su 
service, projects, work experience, an 
tended field study. 

9. Focus attention upon the 
lems, and social contributions 
have participated in the basic proc 


status, p 
of youth ivho 
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the various communities and societal areas 
studied. 

10. Direct primary personal loyalties to a 
people’s finest traditions, ethical ideals and 
social values, rather than to their geographic 
territory, political structure, or any other 
segment of their material or institutional cul- 
ture. 

Such basic principles, intelligently de- 
veloped ivithin practical programs, permit 
full recognition of the central tenet in the 
community-centered school philosophy: that 
education itself is inherently a social process 
which therefore cannot he truly realistic, vital, 
and defensible unless its curricular program 
is framed in terms of a well-pondered, first- 
hand acquantance with significant aspects of 
the learner’s physical, biological, and social 
environment. E.G.O. 
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COMMUNITY CIVICS — See Citizen- 
ship, Education of. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH— See Health; 
Hygiene and Health Education; Science, 
Ieaching of. 

COapANY SCHOOL. A compan}' 
school is essentially one that is controlled, 
operated, and maintained by tlie company 
or Its own personnel, and refers to a variety 


of training arrangements made hy a company 
or firm for some or all of its employees. The 
company school (or corporation school or 
factory school, depending on the type of or- 
ganization) is usually maintained for special 
groups, as for apprentices, foremen, sales- 
men, or ofiSce workers. The training may be 
short and intensive, or of a more extended 
nature. The instruction is given usually on 
the company grounds, hut may be given else- 
where. 

The adequacy of the company school as a 
means of vocational education has been 
criticized Both favorably and unfavorably. 
Those who defend the company school see 
many advantages in having employers train 
their own employees. Such vocational train- 
ing is likely to be more realistic than that 
given in some other vocational schools, which 
may be using obsolete machinery and proc- 
esses. Since the company school is associated 
wdth an industrial plant, it is a relatively sim- 
ple matter to articulate the training program 
with the industrial program so that the grad- 
uates of the school can step right into a job 
and do it well. Supply and demand of labor, 
too, are easily regulated because the com- 
pany school can select and train only as many 
students as are likely to he needed. Ob- 
viously, there is little difficulty in placing the 
graduates since they go to work for the com- 
pany that trained D^em. 

Much of the objection to company schools 
comes from those who question the wisdom 
of the employer’s supporting and controlling 
the vocational school. These critics object 
to having the school operated primarily for 
the employer’s rather than for the student’s 
benefit. The close relationship between school 
and plant does make it easier to place all 
graduates, hut it is likely also to lead to the 
selection and training of students in terms of 
the employer’s immediate needs rather than 
in terms of the type of training that w’ill help 
most the individual student. Moreover, critics 
see little reason why efficiently administered 
public vocational schools cannot maintain 
such close contacts with industrial plants that 
the processes taught in the school are kept up 
to date. 

The company school is operated and sup- 
ported hy industry because of the need such 
schools satisfy.- As long as public vocational 
schools supply an inadequate number of 
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properly trained people, industry will con- 
tinue to operate schools to train the workers 
it must have. F.T.S. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. Inter- 
est in the educational systems of foreign 
peoples has heen manifested throughout his- 
tory. One phase of the study of history of 
education [q.v.) has always been devoted to 
the interaction of educational theories and 
practices of different countries. It is only 
necessary to cite as an illustration the influ- 
ence of European educational theories and 
educational practices upon the development 
and progress of education in the United 
States, and more recently of the United States 
upon the educational systems of other coun- 
tries. During the formative period of edu- 
cation in the United States an extensive litera- 
ture on foreign practices was accumulated in 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education 
and later in the Reports and Bulletins of the 
United States Bureau (now Office) of Edu- 
cation. When the foundations for a national 
system of education were laid in England at 
the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this, Mr. (now Sir) Michael Sadler ini- 
tiated the monumental series of Special Re- 
ports on Educational Subjects, which were 
published by the Board of Education and 
continued later in occasional educational 
pamphlets. Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion (1910-1913) included articles on educa- 
tion in different parts of the world. During 
and after World War I, interest in foreign 
systems and theories of education developed 
at a rapid rate, partly as a result of an 
awakened interest everywhere in international 
affairs generally, and partly as a consequence 
of the expanding concept of the scope of the 
study of education beyond the stage of teach- 
er preparation. 

It was on the Basis of this interest that 
there were gradually developed in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany courses 
in comparative education, and an extensive 
literature has gro^vn up as a result. If the 
history of education deals wth the develop- 
ment of educational theories and practices 
and the rise of national systems in the past, 
comparative education is concerned with the 
current progress of the ideas and forces — 
political, economic, social, and cultural — that 
determine the peculiar characteristics of edu- 


cation in different parts of the world. 

Educational systems of national or cultural 
groups reflect the ideals, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of such groups. Accordingly, while the 
study of comparative education is concerned 
with such details as administration and or- 
ganization, school buildings, curricula and 
courses of study, methods of instruction, text- 
books, and salaries and status of teachers, 
for the student of education its primary pur- 
pose is to cultivate an insight into the mean- 
ings of the educational system that are 
studied. Approached from this point of view 
comparative education should contribute to a 
clearer insight into the problems of a philo- 
sophy of education built up inductively. In 
this way the student of education is enabled 
to recognize the important influence upon 
education of social, political, economic, and 
cultural backgrounds. Such an approach has 
become all the more necessary at a time when 
education is more than ever a concern of the 
national state, and w'hen it is dominated by 
political considerations. No claim is made 
that educational theories and practices can 
be transferred from one country to another; 
the failure of such efforts even in ^^^organ- 
izing educational systems for so-called 
ward” peoples may be cited as evidence. The 
esseptial contribution of comparative^ j' 
tion as a professional study is to enrich an 
fructify ideas and thinking. ^ 

It is not the function of comparative e u 
cation to determine whether one system a 
education is better than another, nor any 

standards yet been developed for such deter 
mination. The word “comparative is em 
ployed in the same way as in the temo 
“comparative anatomy,” “comparative law, 
and “comparative literature.” ^ 

In the development of the study 
parative education three centers have p ay 
an important role: the International 
of Education, Geneva, which publishes 
Annuaire International de YEducaUon e 
VEnseignement (1933 — ) ; the Institu e 
Education of the University of London, wh ® 
publishes The Year Booh 
(1932—) ; and the International 
Teachers College, Columbia 
publishes the Educational Yearbook ' “ 

— ) and a series of studies on vanous p 
of education in different parts of the 
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COMPENSATION. The term compen- 
sation is applied to the effort to hide or over- 
come a feeling of inadequacy, or some physi- 
cal, social, or psychic defect, whether real or 
imaginary; and to acquire feelings se- 
curity, superiority, and social status. Strenu- 
ous attempts may be made to overcome the 
defect itself (direct compensation) or to de- 
velop some substitute competency or some 
counterbalancing or compensatory trait (in- 
direct compensation) . In its narrow technical 
connotation, compensation is limited to the 
latter phenomenon. But as ordinarily used 
the word includes the first meaning. 

^ When the difficulty is attacked with extreme 
vigor, an excessive development of the trait 
being substituted may occur. This is referred 
to as overcompensation or overreaction. 

The effort to compensate may he under- 
taken consciously and deliberately; or the 
effort may be the result of the gradual, un- 
witting acquisition of certain attitudes or 
habit patterns that may not be recognized as 
compensatory; or the motive may spring 
from conflicts that may have been completely 
obliterated from consciousness by the process 
of repression. 

■ Compensation represents an aggressive, 
fighting attitude instead of retreat or sur- 
render. Judiciously applied, it is a valuable 
method for overcoming personal limitations 
or for developing substitute proficiencies. The 
oogged determination to succeed engendered 
limitation may carry the individual 
to higher levels of achievement than he would 
reach without the “compensatory drive.” 
INeverlheless, because it is rooted in an un- 
ealthy soil (highly emotionalized), the com- 
pensatory’ drive may lead to various kinds of 
compensatory maladjustments, such as an 
exaggerated aggressiveness, a fictitious supe- 
nonty complex, irrational emotionalized be- 
arnor (because the compensatory drive is 
unreco^ized, the conflict haAung been re- 
pressed into the unconscious, according to the 
psychoanalytic ffieory), jealousy, belittlement 


of others, fanaticism, domineeringnesa, rebel- 
liousness, prudishness, arrogance (as a “re- 
action formation” against cowardice) , de- 
lusions of grandeur or of persecution, in- 
jurious daydreaming or repressions, and 
various types of malbehavior. J.E.W.W. 
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\ COMPLETION TEST— See Objective 
Tests and Examinations. 

COMPOSITION, TEACHING OF— See 
English, Teaching of; Language Arts. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. 
The comprehensive examination is one which 
is administered for the purpose of testing the 
student’s proficiency in a broad field of 
knowledge as contrasted with the usual school 
or college test which measures the student’s 
ability in a single subject or in a single 
semester’s work in that subject. Although the 
term comprehensive examination has been 
used only recently in the United States, the 
concept itself is much older. Most early 
American colleges used some form of gen- 
eral examination at the end of the college 
course, until differentiated curricula and 
greater freedom of choice of electives made 
impracticable the administration of a general 
examination to all students. The compre- 
hensive examination has been used most fre- 
quently at liberal arts colleges, hut modifica- 
tions of the comprehensive examinations have 
been used at all levels from the elementary 
school to graduate study. 

About 1930 there was a marked increase 
of interest in the comprehensive examination. 
Whitman College (Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton), however, required an oral examination 
in the major fields by its students as early as 
1913. At first the term was applied almost 
exclusively to an examination given to seniors 
to determine their standing for honors or 
for the baccalaureate degree in the fields in 
which they had concentrated their studies. 
In many colleges today such an examination 
is still given only to candidates for honors, 
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and in other colleges only certain departments 
require it of all seniors. Present practice does 
not limit to seniors the administration of 
comprehensive examinations; these examina- 
tions are sometimes conducted after students 
have completed their first two years of college 
work, and the results are used as a basis for 
determining whether these students shall be 
admitted to the work of the last two years. 

The pattern of the comprehensive examina- 
tion has been influenced by the practices of 
leading English universities, where this exami- 
nation is of long standing. The examination 
mav be either written or oral, or both written 
and oral. The questions, usually of the es- 
say and discussion type., tend to measure 
not the student’s memory of factual details 
but his ability to use, to interpret, and to ap- 
ply the information he has acquired. Since 
the scope of the examination transcends de- 
partmental lines, the student is given an op- 
portunitv of demonstrating that he has inte- 
grated the experiences he has had in various 
courses and in different departments. Be- 
cause of the ease with which short answer 
questions are used for diagnostic and com- 
parative purposes, one part of tlie written 
examination — sometimes the entire examina- 
tion — may consist entirely of objective ques- 
tions. 

When used at graduate schools, the compre- 
hensive examination tends to be narrower in 
scope than are the usual comprehensive ex- 
aminations. at undergraduate colleges. As 
used at universities, tlie comprehensive ex- 
amination usually is confined to the area in 
which the student is at work, although the 
examination need not be limited to the sub- 
ject matter of his own department and sev- 
eral departments in related fields may con- 
duct joint examinations for all students in 
those fields. The comprehensive examination 
has been used as a means of overcoming the 
graduate student’s temptation to devote so 
much of his time to specialized research that 
he fails to see the larger implications of his 
problem. Many universities which do not 
conduct comprehensive examinations seek to 
serve the purposes of such an examination by 
their general examination for matriculation 
or for the degree. 

The administration of comprehensive ex- 
aminations has been justified as a means of 
maintaining academic standards and as an 


instructional procedure that has educational ' 
values in its own right. Where the passing 
in comprehenseive examinations is a require- 
ment for a degree, it ia more difficult for the 
inferior student to get his 'degree merely by 
passing in the required number of courses. 
The comprehensive examination demands of 
him that he demonstrate his ability to think 
in terms of larger problems than are dis- 
cussed in any single course. His general com- 
petence in a major area is given the attention 
it merits as a criterion for determining his 
readiness to receive a degree. 

In some institutions the major value of the 
comprehensive examination is found in its 
usefulness as an instructional procedure 
rather than in its efficacy as a test of academic 
achievement. The nature of the questions 
asked and the kinds of activities and experi- 
ences tlrat are required in order to prepare 
oneself to pass in the examination are sig- 
nificant because they indicate to students what 
are regarded as desirable outcomes of a 
college education. 

From this point of view, comprehensive ex- 
aminations are valuable only to the extent 
that they reflect, or help formulate, a sound 
philosophy of education. Underlying these ex- 
aminations is the basic assumption that a 
college education consists of more than me 
successful completion of a specified number 
of discrete courses. For reasons of academic 
convenience, colleges divide the study of our 
culture and civilization into department^ an 
subdivide these further into courses, r 
subdivisions have meaning oiily fp 

are seen as parts of a larger picture, an 
student’s career at college is of 
value when he is constantly integrating 
experiences gained in his various co eg 

course. _ , , 

The comprehensive examination see 'S 
demonstrate to students that they have a ar 
share of responsibility for integrating 
courses into a meaningful whole. It e 
them to learn that knowledge is not so c 
partmentalized as the college curricu 
that it is inadequate to look upon co o 
work as a succession of courses a 


taken, passed, and forgotten. , ■ 

On the whole, critics of the comprehensi 
3xamination have objected not to t e p 
poses which the administration of this 
[nation seeks to serve but to the desira 
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of using the examination as a means of 
achieving these goals. They question the wis- 
dom of using a single examination as a means 
of determining whether the student is ready 
to receive a degree. To them tlie analysis of 
the student’s entire record' at college offers a 
more valid basis for evaluating his intellectual 
stature tlian does his performance on a single 
examination. Critics have challenged the as- 
sumption that the integration, of the student’s 
e.xperiences in his various courses possesses 
a value distinct from the benefits derived 
from the courses themselves. Even those who 
accept this assumption nevertheless question 
whether the administration of comprehensive 
examinations helps attain this goal in tlie ab- 
sence of thoroughgoing changes in curricu- 
lum organization and methods of teaching. 
From the administrative point of view, the 
examination is sometimes objected to because 
it sets up an additional requirement for a 
degree that may not meet with the approval 
of students, faculty, and members of tlie com- 
munity. Moreover, if the examination is to 
assume the importance which its proponents 
claim, it makes hea\'y demands on the time 
of both students and faculty — time, say some 
critics, that may well be spent in other and 
more profitable ways, R.A.K. 
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COMPREBIENSIVE high SaiOOL. 

A comprehensive high school offers in one 
a^inislrative unit, usually in one building, 
aU the programs of secondary education pro- 
' '’med by its community or school district. 

high school, on the other hand, 
offers only a part of the community’s second- 
ary school program. 

The question of whether the high schools 
oe organized as comprehensive high schools 
or as specialized high schools usually is not a 
pressing one since few communities can sup- 
port more than one high school. Of necessity, 
most American high schools are comprehen- 
sive, witli the specialized high schools found 
omy in some of the larger and wealthier city 
school districts. 


Where tlie choice between comprehensive, 
and specialized high schools does exist, many 
factors enter into the judgment of preference 
for one or the other. The comprehensive high 
school is favored by those who stress the ad- 
vantage of having secondary school students 
learn to get along with people of varying 
interests and abilities, the ease of transferring 
students from one course to another if both 
courses of study are under a single adminis- . j 
trative body, the enrichment of tlie educa- 
tional program of all students that is 
facilitated when many kinds of equipment are 
housed in tlie same building, and the obvious 
economy of joint use of such facilities as the 
g)'mnasium and the auditorium. 

The advocates of specialized high schools 
stress the differences among the many types 
of high school courses and assert that each 
course of study can be most significant only 
when teachers and administrators focus their 
attention on the needs of students following 
tliat course of study. Moreover, many spec- 
ialized high schools require expensive equip- 
ment, of which full use is not made if tlie 
majority of tlie students at tliat school are 
pursuing a different course of study. The pro- 
ponents of the specialized high schools point, 
also, to tlie intangible value ■which the estab- 
lishment of specialized high schools has on 
the student body. At a comprehensive high 
school, students who take an industrial course 
may feel that they are not so favored as are 
those who take the college preparatory course; 
when such industrial students attend a .spec- 
ialized high school, they can be helped to 
develop a pride in school and in themselves. 

That some educators believe specialized high 
schools do have much to offer to students is 
reflected in such a school system as that of 
Neiv York City, ivhich has a great many spec- 
ialized high schools, ranging from a high 
school of music and art to a food trades high, 
school. Even in that city, hoAvever, most high 
schools are comprehensive, some of them con- 
ducting as many as four or five different 
kinds of courses. (See Secondary Educa- 
tion.) J.B. 

COMPULSIVE ACTS. Compulsive acts 
consist of uncontrollable impulses to pursue 
some particular form of behavior, such as 
touching objects in a certain order, constantly 
punting things, stealing, or setting fires. 
They, frequently are associated with specific 
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fears or phobias (abnormal fears), serving as 
distractions which relieve tension, but do not 
eliminate the fear. Thus, intense fear of 
death, which may he lessened by counting 
objects, returns if the counting is prevented. 

Since the compulsive act is the overt mani- 
festation of emotional maladjustment, it can 
be corrected only by discovering and treating 
the emotional problem itself. Preventing the 
compulsive act is ineffective, since the mal- 
adjustment causing it will appear again in 
another and perhaps less desirable form of 
behavior. Furthermore, the attempt to con- 
vince the child by logical arguments that his 
compulsive acts are undesirable will do 
little, if any good, since the compulsion has 
no rational basis. Even if it were moderately 
successful, this method leaves the child with 
his emotional problem, and only takes from 
him the feeling of temporary security which 
the compulsive act afforded. 

A clear distinction must be made between 
a compulsive act and a habit (q.v.). A habit 
usually can be modified without employing 
psychiatric techniques, because it commonly 
involves no deep-seated emotional tensions 
which are the underlying causes of compulsive ' 
acts. For example, if an adolescent boy has 
acquired the habit of smoking, it may be 
modified by any of the procedures custom- 
arily used in habit formation; e.g., he may 
give up smoking while in athletic training. 
If, however, his smoking is a compulsive act, 
arising from a desire to convince himself and 
the world that he is fully mature, ordinary 
methods will have little effect upon his smok- 
(See Fear; Mental Hygiene.) R.V.M. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. The 
idea that the success of a democracy can be 
assured only by having a literate population 
was so firmly accepted by early leading 
statesmen and lawmakers that it is not sur- 
prising to find the concept of compulsory 
education incorporated in the constitutions of 
•the forty-eight states. Either through specific 
provision or by implication, each of the state 
constitutions makes provision for the estab- 
lishment^ of a school system. 

By the middle of the 19th century, it was 
evident that merely providing educational op- 
portunities was not enough to insure literacy. 
Some means had to be found that would in- 
sure a minimum amount of education to all 


the children. In 1852, Massachusetts passed 
the first law which . required attendance at 
school. By 1918, all the states, including the 
District of Columbia, had enacted legislation 
requiring school attendance between specified 
ages. As a result of amendments and the 
enactment of new laws, the provisions for 
compulsory school attendance have been 
gradually enlarged and strengthened. .In gen- 
eral, there has been -a tendency to increase 
the minimum amount of education required 
of all children. 

Compulsory attendance laws have not been 
enacted without opposition. The right of 
the state to compel children to attend school 
has been challenged as un-American in prin- 
ciple on the basis that such laws represent 
an encroachment by the state on the personal 
liberty of the parents. However, the right 
of the state to require children to receive a 
minimum amount of education under either 
private or public auspices has been upheld 
by court decisions. 

While the educational welfare of children 
has been the major consideration in enacting 
compulsory attendance le^slation, much o 
the progress in this direction may be 
uted to. the increasing financial ability of the 
states to provide more education and to me 
fact that the employment of youth has 
threatened the welfare of the adult worker. 
The extension of the compulsory attendance 
laws is closely associated with the child a or 
movement. (See Child Labor.) - 

The effectiveness of compulsory attendance • 
laws is dependent on a number of factors in- 
cluding (1) the minimum number of years 
of required attendance; (2) the minim^ 
and maximum compulsory attendance ag j 
(3) the minimum level of ^ducaUo 
achievement required; (4) the minim 
number of days the schools 
be in session each year; (5) the mini 
number of days of required _ 

year; (6) the number of hours each J 
school is required to be in session, . j 
the minimum number of hours of requ 
attendance each day. _ 

There is considerable variation m w® J ‘ 
visions of compulsory attendance , r 

the forty-eight states. In about two- i 
the states, full-time school 
quired to the age of sixteen. Chi r 
leave school at the ages of fourteen or 
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in four states, and at the age of seventeen in 
eight states, ivhile in six states children are 
required to attend school until they reach the 
age of eighteen unless excused for reasons 
specified in the attendance laws. The mini- 
mum age ranges from six to eight, with about 
two-thirds of the states having a minimum 
age of seven, although children below the age 
of six are permitted to attend school. The 
usual number of years a child is required to 
J attend school is nine, but this varies from 
six in two states to twelve years in one state. 
In most states a child may not be exempted 
from the compulsory age requirement unless 
he has completed the work of the elementary 
school. In eight states, however, the com- 
pletion of the work of the twelfth grade is 
required. In some states a child may be ex- 
cused from school attendance only after 
reaching a certain age and provided he has 
completed the work of a certain grade. While 
a few more than half of the states require 
that schools be in session for at least eight 
to nine and a half months, almost half of 
the states do not require that schools be in 
session more than three to five months. The 
number of days or proportion of the mini- 
mum school term a cMld is required to attend 
school also varies among the states, as does 
the length of school day and the minimum 
number of hours of attendance required each 
day- (See Attendance of Pupils.) 

Although the ideal of having every child 
of elementary and secondary school age at- 
twd school has not been realized, the propor- 
enrolled as well as the aver- 
age daily attendance and the number of days 
attended each year of those enrolled has been 
increasing steadily. 

There are a number of factors which tend 
0 reduce the effectiveness of compulsory at- 
endance laws. In many states inadequate 
nances prevent the development of an ade- 
<iuate educational program as well as an 
c echve administration of the compulsory 
a tendance laws. Specified exemptions from 
a mandatory requirements, however, re- 
uce the effectiveness of the compulsory at- 
endance laws probably more than any other 
single factor. 

Every state permits a child to be excused 
rom attending school if he is legally em- 
P 0) ed and is of a certain age, usually 14-16, 
m some states 17 or 18, and provided he 


meets specified educational requirements. 
The educational level of achievement re- 
quired of children before they can be re- 
leased from attending school to engage in 
legal employment is set at the completion of 
the eighth grade in twenty-one states, the 
seventh grade in three states, the sixth grade 
in nine states, ability to read and write in 
seven states, while in nine states there are no 
specific requirements. However, in most in- 
dustrial states attendance in a continuation 
school iq.v.) for a certain number of hours 
each day or each week is required of chil- 
dren leaving school to work who are under 
sixteen years of age and who have not com- 
pleted the high school course. In some states 
this requirement applies to youths of seven- 
teen and even eighteen years of age. 

In order to realize more fully the ideals 
of compulsory education, it ivill be necessary 
in the future for some of the states to give 
more attention to the possibility of lengthen- 
ing the period of compulsory education by 
requiring attendance at an earlier and to a 
later age, as well as to the possibility of in- 
creasing the number of days the school is in 
session and the number of days of required 
attendance during a year. In terms of at- 
tendance standards prevailing in 1935-36, tbe 
average child in one state, at the end of eight 
years of elementary schooling, has almost six 
and a half more years of education in the 
same period than does his cousin in another 
state. The possibility of establishing higher 
standards of educational achievement, as a 
requisite for exemption from the mandatory 
requirements for . the purpose of working 
should be considered by several of the states. 
All of the states will need to give special con- 
sideration to the possibility of providing (1) 
public relief to indigent children and/or 
their parents, (2) transportation for those 
children who do not live rvithin a reasonable 
walking distance from the school which 
serves their needs, (3) adequate opportuni- 
ties for atypical children to receive instruc- 
tion and (4) more effective means of enforc- 
ing the compulsory attendance laws as well 
as decreasing the amount of irregular atten- 
dance. (See Attendance of Pupils; Tru- 
ancy.) W.V.N. 
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Compulsory Attendance. 


nation. By this course the authorities appro- 
priate the property for public use under the 
right of eminent domain, which recognizes 
the superior dominion of public use over 
private property. Reasonable compensation 
must of course ^he paid for the acquired 
property. Condemnation proceedings ought 
to he used as a last resort after other 
means, such as trying to reach agreement 
through conferences, have been employed un- 
successfully, C.A.D.Y. 

CONDITIONAL PROMOTION - See 

Promotion, 


CONCERT RECITATION. The giving 
of 'a response by the class speaking in unison 
is concert recitation. For example, children 
may drill on the correct spelling of a word 
by spelling it together orally. Concert recita- 
tion is also a common practice in the teach- 
ing of pronunciation in a foreign language 
class. 

Those who favor concert recitation point 
to the fact that it gives every pupil a chance 
to recite and thus facilitates learning by stim- 
ulating the child to respond. The auditory 
response adds to the clarity of the child’s 
impression and thus encourages learning. By 
letting the pupil recite as one of a chorus, 
the concert recitation reassures the child who 
is too timid to speak before an entire class. 

The consensus among teachers does not 
favor the frequent use of the concert recita- 
tion unless it meets a specific need, as in a 
foreign language class or when it is modified 
for use in a poetry class as choral speaking 
(q.v.) . Teachers find that many students learn 
little through the concert recitation because 
only a few actually do the reciting while the 
majority merely follow along where they are 
led. The learning value of speaking alone is 
probably greater than that of participating in 
a group response. Furthermore, the concert 
recitation favors rote memorization rather 
than the intelligent use of factual material. 

F.A.B. 

CONCOMITANT LEARNING — See 

Learnings, Simultaneous. 

CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS. 

In order to obtain property, such as sites or 
buildings, for school purposes, it is some- 
times necessary for the educational authori- 
ties to resort to the legal process of condem- 


CONDITIONING — See Psychology, 
Schools of. 


CONDUCT — See Discipline. 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH. This conference, whose mov- 
ing spirit was the philanthropist Robert C. 
Ogden, began in 1898 as the Conference for 
Christian Education in the South. Its annual 
meetings brought together influential^ South- 
ern leaders and Northern philanthropists and 
helped revive interest in public schools of the 
South. The conference also led to the estab- 
lishment of the General Education Board, the 
Rockefeller-sponsored philanthropy, that was 
to provide in the next generation both leader- 
ship and financial support for the 
ment of Southern public schools. B* 


CONFLICTS (MENTAL AND EMO- 
TIONAL). A mental conflict .is a struggle 
between two or more incompatible 
state of indecision or vacillation, toge ^ 
with an ensuing tension and conflict, 
duced when the individual must in e 
choice between antagonistic motives tna a 
about equally strong, such as the , 

play ball and the obligation . to i _ 

written assignment. A state of 
arises when there is a discrepancy be 'v 
the individual’s desires and his i. 

achieve. The nature of the desires tha - 
and the resulting strain may be ^ 
prehended by the individual, or the P _ 
may be more or less unconscious. Jin 
able specific causes for mental connic s 
in the complicated environments to 
people must adjust: business -fp 

ious qualms, poHtical upsets, ^fortunai 
love episodes, philosophical doubts. 
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in studies or job adjustment, etc. But the 
most serious conflicts are created, usually in 
early life, by deep-seated antagonisms be- 
tiveen the individual’s egoistic desires and the 
social restraints imposed by die laws or con- 
ventions of society. Essentially, conflicts are 
socially produced. 

Many conflicts are trivial and produce no 
injurious consequences. Properly utilized and 
resolved, a Conflict may prove beneficial in 
developing initiative, versatility, resourceful- 
ness, and a forceful dynamic personality. On 
the other hand, deep-seated, unresolved con- 
flicts are often difficult to dissipate and may 
produce serious mental disturbances and mal- 
adjustments, Bucb as fears, worries, anxieties, 
inhibitions, compulsions, inferiority feelings, 
feelings of shame and guilt, various abnor- 
mal physical symptoms (tics, automatisms, 
paralyses, palpitation, etc.), nervous malad- 
ies, mental dissociations, hysteria, and vari- 
ous defense or escape reactions (e.g., day- 
dreaming, procrastination, regression, repres- 
sion. overcompensation, and malbebavior) . 
The 'guilt complex in extreme cases may pro- 
duce paralyzing attitudes of self-condemna- 
Hon which may in turn produce further con- 
flicts. 

According to the psychoanalysts, the con- 
flict is between antagonistic conscious and 
unconscious forces — between the Id (uncon- 
scious instinctual impulses craving immediate 
satisfaction) and the superego (a sort of 
overego, partly conscious and partly uncon- 
scious, that causes the ego to curb the Id, 
thus creating distress, neuroses, and de- 
fenses). Painful shame-producing experi- 
ences, ivhen frequently repressed into the un- 
conscious, produce a state of tension because 
Hie repressed desire (although forgotten be- 
cause it has been rendered unconscious) is 
orcibly prevented from entering conscious- 
Freud, the chief sources 
0 the more intense emotional conflicts are 
sexual inhibitions and traumas, commonly 
ating from early life, caused by sexual per- 
versions, repressions, or abnormal fixations 
0 the libido (mental or psychic energy, sex- 
na in origin) rather than by violent sexual 
assaults. 

1’ j sources of mental conflicts cannot be 
^ited to the sex or power urges, however, 
ccasions ^ for conflicts arise in any phase 
o the individual’s socio-psycho-biological ac- 


tivities whenever there is a lack of internal 
unity, integration, or harmony between' the 
individual’s desires and the demands of 
society. 

Conflicts can be overcome by discovering 
and removing the causes — psychoanalytically 
or otherwise — ^by affording satisfying emo- 
tional and work outlets, by developing emo- 
tional poise, by accepting inevitable defeats 
with equanimity, by frankly evaluating one’s 
problems and assuming an objective attitude 
toward them, by facing the world realistic- 
ally, by developing beneficial compensations 
for personal lacks, by proper social therapy, 
and, in certain cases, by appropriate medical 
or psychiatric treatment. J.E.W.W. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 
School consolidation involves school adminis- 
trative units, fiscal units, and attendance 
units. There are two more or less distinct 
types of consolidation: (1) a combining of 
two or more school administrative (and often 
fiscal) units with no change in the location 
of schools or their organization and (2) a 
consolidating of small schools into one or 
more larger attendance units. The' two types 
of consolidation may occur concurrently. 
School consolidation and centralization are 
now generally considered as synonymous 
terms. 

American public education began as a 
local enterprise. This naturally resulted in 
many small school districts and small 
schools. Through consolidation, attempts are 
made to merge these small schools or school 
districts into larger units. The power to con- 
solidate schools or school districts resides in 
the state legislature. Legislation may be 
either mandatory or permissive. Under per- 
missive legislation the patrons of the school 
district, or districts, involved must first give 
their consent to the proposed change; under 
mandatory legislation such consent is unnec- 
essary. 

In the period from 1916 to 1936, consoli- 
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dated schools in the United States increased 
in number from approximately 5,000 to 17,- 
531. From 1924 to 1938 one-room schools 
in the nation decreased from 165,417 to 121,- 
178. The problem of consolidation is closely 
allied with that of school transportation. (See 
Transportation of Pupils.) 

The question of' what the unit for school 
organization should he is a moot one. The 
.tendency in recent years has been to stress 
the community unit as the most desirable one. 
The second most commonly recommended 
unit is the county, although there are certain 
political dangers inherent in making, school 
district boundaries coterminous with those of 
anv political, or civil, subdivision. At the 
present time there is one state school system 
(Delaware) ; twelve states use the county as 
the school administrative unit; twenty-six are 
organized on the district plan; and nine fol- 
low the town and township plan. 

School consolidation generally leads to one 
or more of the following benefits: (1) a re- 
duction of per-class or per-capita costs, (2) 
a greater equalization of local tax burdens, 
(3) a decrease in the number of teachers 
needed, (4) an increase in the preparation, 
experience, and tenure of teachers, (5) better 
educational achievement by pupils, (6) 
broader curricula, (7) an increase in the in- 
structional time for each pupil or each class, 

(8) a longer school term, (9) improved at- 
tendance, (10) better school plants and 
equipment, and (11) greater economy and 
efficiency in the administration and supervi- 
sion of schools. 

Among the most common objections to 
school consolidation are the following: (1) 
the necessity for pupil transportation with its 
attendant expense and difficulties, (2) loss 
of the one-room school as a community cen- 
ter, (3) construction of new buildings or 
additions to present buildings, (4) increased 
tax rates, (5) decreased land values in the 
district losing its school, (6) greater danger 
of epidemics of disease among pupils because 
of the concentrated school population, (7) 
decrease in attention given individual pupils 
because of the increase in class size, (8) les- 
sening of cooperation by school patrons, 

(9) need for better clothing for children to 
attend a consolidated school, (10) less free- 
dom for the pupil to advance at a rate best 
suited to his abilities, (11) the possibility 


of jealousy among the various communities 
comprising the consolidated district, and , 
(12) increased danger to children’s physical 
and moral well being because of poorer su- 
pervision during the recess periods. 

Some of these disadvantages are not neces- 
sarily inherent in the process of consolida- 
tion. They may result from factors associ- . 
ated with school ' adrninistration, guidance, 
teacher personnel, etc., which affect all 
schools and school systems, regardless of the 
form of organization or the size of tlie area 
served. W.R.F. 
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CONSTANT ERROR. A constant error 
results when any form of bias operates con-, 
sistently in a testing situation. Faulty timing 
of a test, errors in the scoring^ keys or m the 
rveighting of test parts, and failures to follow 
instructions for administering a test are 
among common causes of scores that are con- 
sistently higher (or lower) than would e 
obtained if the test has been properly admin- 
istered and scored. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 
FOR EDUCATION — See United States • 
Constitution and Education. 

CONSTITUTIONAL TYPES— See Tr- 
FOLOGicAL Judgment of Character. 

CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD (R^ 
SEARCH) — See Research Methods r 
Education. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION. Conner 
[cation aims at making more mte ig 
[ discriminating consumers of goo ® , 

dees. The increase in the types of goo 
[ services available for purchase, _ 

effectiveness of competitive adve 
[ selling pressures, the relative jg 

:ial or authoritative evaluation ot g 
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and services — all these factors have led to an 
appreciation of the need for teaching students 
how to become discriminating purchasers. 

While consumer education in some form 
has prevailed indirectly in the high schools 
for many years, it was not until 1929 that 
definite attention was given to it, and not 
until 1935 that a considerable number of 
schools taught it as a specific high school 
subject. The development of consumer edu- 
cation was given impetus by such spectacular 
books as those by Chase and Schlink on how 
the consumer is misled by business and in- 
dustry. Much of the pioneer Avork in the 
development of actual courses in consumer 
education stemmed from the ardent interest 
of Henry Harap of the George Peabody 
School for Teachers. In general, the scope 
of these courses included the purchase of 
goods, such as food and clothing; the pur- 
chase of services, such as insurance and re- 
creation facilities; and the making of finan- 
cial arrangements, such as budgeting and 
installment buying. 

In its earlier stages the subject was charac- 
terized by strong liberalism and even evan- 
gelism. Its introduction was favored by 
progressive teachers because it served as a 
means of emancipation from tradition both 
in its suBject matter and in its methodology. 
Here rvas a subject of direct and immediate 
interest to the child, and an excellent basis 
for gradual improvement in the condition 
of the masses of people. Many of its spon- 
sors then and now favored the use of direct 
materials and frowned upon more than occa- 
sional use of textbooks. Experimentation 
and projects in this field are generally pre- 
ferred by ‘teachers to more formal methods 
of instruction. 

The subject is now suffering from grow- 
ing pains. There is considerable conflict of 
opinion as to the subject area in which con- 
sumer education should be taught, and each 
department is making its claims. Probably 
More actual consumer education is being 
taught in home economics than in any other 
subject. The evidence indicates, horvever, 
mat separate courses in consumer education 
ore taught more freqeuntly by business 
teachers than by others. 

While the subject is far from being one 

° b 1 studied in high 

schools, its influence upon other subjects is 


great, for it has caused a consumer reorien- 
tation of most other subjects. In secondary 
(schools the emphasis is being placed in- 
creasingly upon the consumer values of 
English, bookkeeping, home-making, shop, 
foreign language, etc. The subject has also 
been popular at the collegiate level, espe- 
cially in the consideration of consumption 
as an economic phenomenon. H.A.T. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES— See Com- 
municable Diseases of Childhood. 

CONTINGENCY, CORRELATION OF 
—See Correlation (in Statistics.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL. Betrveen 
1918 and 1933 most of the states in the 
Union operated schools or classes for boys 
and girls of fourteen to sixteen or eighteen 
years of age rvho rvere employed in manu- 
facturing and industrial pursuits. (Youth 
in the street trades, such as carrying news- 
papers, in domestic service, and in agricul- 
tural work were not included.) Generally,- 
the aim of the continuation school ivas to 
provide a self-inventory and a stimulation 
of ambition for the employed minor. The 
schools were usually attended for from, four 
to eight hours per week. When the instruc- 
tion Avas of a general educational nature, the 
schools Avere knoAvn as “general continu- 
ation schools.” A limited amount of the 
instruction given — especially to the sixteen 
to eighteen year old group — was of a trade 
preparatory nature. Although adjusted 
academic and vocational studies were pro- 
vided, the basic functions Avere guidance and 
vocational placement. 

Since 1933, compulsory continuation 
schools are no longer common because the 
minimum entrance age in most industrial 
states has been raised for Avorkers in industry 
to sixteen or eighteen years. The Neiv York 
State Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education recommended in 
1938 the complete abandonment of continu- 
ation schools. (See Vocational Education.) 

F.T.S. 
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CONTINUITY TEST — See Objective 
Tests and Exaishnations. 

CONTINUOUS MEASURES. Measure- 
ment of traits is regarded as falling into two 
categories, continuous and discrete. Discrete 
measurement is in terms of a real indivisible 
unit. For example, the numbers of pupils 
per class can be measured only in whole num- 
bers of pupils. For any measure of such a 
trait to have meaning it must be interpreted 
in terms of whole numbers. Continuous meas- 
urement, on the other hand, is in terms of 
units that are infinitely divisible. For ex- 
ample, time can be measured in years, months, 
days, minutes, seconds, or very small frac- 
tions of a second — ^the accuracy of the meas- 
urement being limited only by man’s in- 
genuity. There is inherent in continuous 
measurement the assumption that greater ac- 
curacy is possible. For example, stating a 
boy’s age as eleven years implies that his age 
is not exactly that; in finer measurement his 
age would be expressed as eleven years, five 
months, ten days, etc. 

Each continuous measure represents a range 
of one unit — one of the units of measurement 
used; there is, therefore, no gap between one 
continuous measurement and the next possible 
masurement — the measure “eleven years” be- 
gins ivhere “ten years” leaves off. Between 
measures of height of 61 and 62 inches there 
are possible such measures as 61.01 inches, 
61.02 inches, 61.03 inches, etc. (or even finer 
measurements). Each discrete measure, on 
the other hand, represents a point Avith a gap 
of one whole unit bePiveen it and the next 
possible measure, Behveen two such measures 
as 31 pupils and 32 pupils there is no inter- 
A’ening measure. The smallest possible dif- 
ference betAveen tAVO continuous measures is 
infinitesimally small. The smallest possible 
difference betAveen discrete measures is one 
AA’hole unit. A further distinction betAveen 
discrete and continuous measures is that the 
former are obtained by counting and the 
latter by measurement. 

Statistical A'alues, computed, for instance. 


from a distribution of measures, must be ex- 
pressed in terms that can be interpreted in a 
valid manner. Thus a mean or a median of 
discrete data must be interpretable in terms 
of the discrete unit in order to have meaning. 
Such a value as “the mean number of pupils 
per class in the school is 31.2” can be inter- 
preted to mean that “if the total number of 
pupils in the school Avere distributed so that 
there Avere the same number in all classes, 
there Avould be 31 in each class Avith one e.Ttra 
pupil for every five classes.” However, a 
median number of pupils per class of 31.2 
cannot be interpreted in discrete terms. 

J.S.O. 


CONTRACT PLAN— See D.4 lton Pun. 

CONTRACTS, TEACHERS’ — See 
Teachers’ Contracts. 

CONTRACTUAL LIABILITY — See 
Liability. 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE - 

See Negligence. 

CONTROL GROUP — See Equating 
Groups. 

CONTROVERSIAL QUESTION. Three 
closely interrelated factors lead ineAUtably to 
the rise of the problem of controA’^ersial 
tions in education. First, education cannot ^ e 
carried on in separation from the major socia 
and cultural issues of the group. Hence e u 
cation becomes inevitably involved in ^ 
struggle of factions and ideas. Second, ^ 
more education becomes a responsibilit} o 
society and its main agency, the stale, 
greater Avill be the desire of the forces strug- 
gling for domination to use educafion as an 
instrument for inculcating 
tendencies into the minds of youth, 
forces are not strong enough to 
resistance of oppositional groups, ' 

Avill try to get hold of the school, teac c 
has no unequiv-ocal point of 
becomes eclectic and often uncertain ^ . 

its oAVTi goals. Naturally a society m r ^ 
tion Avith no integrating aim or trad) ion ' ^ 
create more controversial questiorm i 
relatiA'’ely stable order. Third, mo 
cation tends toAvard relating the , 
of the pupil more closely to the 
Auronment than the older forms of e u 
(Preparation for life; learning t iroi ^ 
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pefience; Lebensnaehe.) Consequently the 
comfortable aloofness of the older classroom 
from controversial issues is no longer feasi- 
ble. ' 

Different forms and conceptions of society 
will have different standpoints with respect 
to the treatment of controversial questions in 
the school. Orthodox societies, both political 
and spiritual, rvill tend to exclude it (reli- 
gious orthodoxy, political absolutism, and 
totalitarianism). More individualistic, dy- 
namic, and flexible societies will give the 
school a larger share in the discussion of 
controversial questions. Whereas the orthodox 
type carries with it the dangers of rigidity, 
crystallization, suppression and consequent 
revolution, the individualistic type is exposed 
to the peril of relativism, scepticism, and dis- 
solution. The soundest society rvill be one 
which is capable of uniting openmindedness 
to new and controversial issues with firmness 
in essential ethical convictions. In such a 
society controversy, instead of leading toward 
disintegration, will be a means for mutual 
understanding and for that combination of 
change and stability, freedom and harmony, 
without which progress is impossible. (See 
Indoctrination.) R.U. 
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CONVENT SCHOOLS. Institutions con- 
ducted by religious orders of cloistered wom- 
for the education of girls and young 
W’omen of all creeds, in keeping ivith the 
educational principles of the Catholic Church 
aud the special educational objectives of the 
communities controlling the schools. Such 
schools rvere a direct outgrowth of the monas- 
tic movement Monastic communities of 
Women developed very early and soon became 
important centers of culture where the in- 
ustrial arts were taught, and where books 
were prized, stored and multiplied.” Rules 
or meir conduct rvere formulated as early 
3s the sixth century. Through the well- 
a anced nature of the instructional program 
m medieval institutions, generally including 


instruction in reading and Avriting, spinning, - 
weaving, and embroidery, their contribution 
to the education of the upper classes rvas 
significant and lasting. Many rvomen of 
talent pursued their studies at higher, levels 
and enriched the literature of the period with 
prose, drama, and verse of a high order. 
Perhaps the most notable contribution of 
the early convent schools ivas their eflfect on 
moral standards. They made it possible for 
girls and young women to withdraw from 
the Avorldly atmosphere of the court or soci- 
ety so as to secure a Christian education 
under the direction of cultured Avomen. The 
products of such schools carried back to the 
court, the home, and society ideals and habits 
Avhich did much to promote morality, culture, 
and better social conditions. 

The Reformation forced the closing of 
schools in some European countries, notably 
in England and Germany, but the missionary 
program of the Church and the founding of 
neAV teaching orders soon opened other fields 
of service. Wherever cloistered or semi- 
cloistered communities are serving the Church 
today, in Europe, Asia, Africa or the Amer- 
icas, instruction at various levels, elementary, 
secondary and collegiate, is provided by 
nuns Avi& the necessary academic and pro- 
fessional training. The programs offered con- 
form Avith local, regional, or national require- 
ments. 

The oldest convent school in the United 
States is Ursuline Academy in NeAV Orleans, 
founded in 1727. By 1860 there Avere more 
than 200 convent schools. The programs 
offered during the early and middle nine- 
teenth century included the three R’s, religion, 
seAving, music, French, English grammar, 
rhetoric, literature, philosophy, history, as- 
tronomy, geography, bookkeeping, botany, 
geologj', physiology, and penmanship. Later 
in the century many schools added instruc- 
tion in science and mathematics. Emphasis 
Avas constantly placed on the development of 
proper deportment, culture, and Christian 
character. In a Avord, Catholic young Avomen 
Avere educated “in keeping Avith the highest 
ideals of the society of the last century.” 
ToAvards the end of Ae century, in large part 
because of the groAving interest in college 
education for Avomen, many additional sub- 
jects Avere added to the curriculum and ele- 
mentary Avas separated from secondary and 
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higher education. Many institutions organ- 
ized instruction at the college level, usually 
as a result of the upward extension of the 
secondary program. Vocational interests 
have been widely recognized in recent cur- 
ricular changes. Programs now provide 
preparation on a generous scale for the 
occupations and professions open to women. 
There are approximately 700 institutions of 
this type in the United States (1940), mostly 
offering instruction at the secondary • level. 
(See Catholic Education.) 

F.M.C. 
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COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN. This 
plan, introduced about 1925 by Dr. James F. 
Hosic and bis associates of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, sets forth a new form 
of organization for elementary schools. 

The Hosic plan divides the school into 
several groups. Ideally, five class groups of 
at least hvo different consecutive grades 
would constitute a cooperative group. The 
total curriculum for these five groups is 
divided into five different parts, and each of 
the five teachers is responsible for the teach- 
ing of that particular part of the curriculum 
to the five groups of children from the two 
or three grades of die school. 

The main feature of the plan, the source 
from which the plan perhaps derives its name, 
is the organization of the teachers of a school 
into small cooperative groups, each of which 
is led by one of its own members, who acts 
as chairman. Their common interest is the 
pupils whom they teach. They are brought 
together, not because they teach the same 
subject, but because they have the same chil- 
dren. The teachers plan their work coopera- 
tively in order to obtain the maximum of 
integration in the educative experiences of 
the children. 

The cooperative group plan has been tried 
in a few scliools, but it is probably fair to 
conclude that up to 1942 this plan has had 
little influence on the organization of elemen- 
tary schools in the United States. O.G.J. 
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COOPERATIVE PART-TIME DI\TR. 
SIFIED OCCUPATION PLAN. In large 
industrial centers, it is feasible to organize co- 
operative education involving separate groups 
or classes for each trade or industrial occu- 
pation. This is not possible in the smaller 
cities and in nonindustrial communities. With- 
in the last five or ten years, much progress 
has been made, especially in the South and 
Southwest, ivith a form of cooperative educa- 
tion that is admirably suited to fit young 
people for the diversified industrial life in 
those areas. This plan of instruction is called 
Cooperative Part-Time Training for Diversi- 
fied Occupations. Nothing has stimulated in- 
dustrial education at the high school level in 
many states more since the original passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 than ha? 
this form of cooperative education. It differs 
from cooperative education as developed In 
the larger cities of the North Atlantic Stales 
in that the students making up a class do not 
follow tlie same trade or occupation, hut fob 
low a variety of skilled occupations. Forex- 
ample, out of a typical class of fifteen stu- 
dents in diversified occupations, three may W 
employed (on an approximately half-linis 
basis) in garages, two may work for plumbers, 
three may work for carpenters or builders, 
two may be learning to become sheet meto- 
workers, one an electrician, one a draftsman, 
two machinists, and one a toolmaker. 

In so far as possible, students arc groupey 
for their “related instruction” on the basis o- 
the occupations they follow. Wlicn this 1^3 RO- 
feasible, it is given on an individual "3?^- 
Since the practical or trade skill part 0 1 - 
instruction is given “on tlie job, me e ‘ 
ployer supplies materials, tools, machines a < 
other equipment. He also pays the 
reasonable wage. fSce CoopeRATIXE 
TION.) 
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F. T. SraucK, Foundations of Industrial Educa- 
tion (John WUey and Sons, New York, 1930) , ch. 13. 

COOPERATIVE PART-TIME 
SCHOOL. A vocational part-time school or 
class is one which provides practical and 
related instruction to youth who are prepar- 
ing for, or who have entered upon, a vocation 
of their own choosing. Instruction designed 
to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence 
of the worker may be included. If the in- 
struction is supplemental to the daily em- 
ployment, it is called trade extension edn- 
cation. A special form of it is called appren- 
ticeship. If, on the other hand, the instruc- 
tion is for youth Avho have not yet entered 
employment, such instruction is called trade 
preparatory training — it is to prepare persons 
to enter the vocation. 

When a program of training has been set 
up cooperatively, as for example hetrveen a 
vocational school and a labor union, or be- 
tween the school and an employer or a group 
of employers, and especially Avhen approxi- 
mately half of the time of the school year is 
giv'en over to training “on the job,” then such 
a training program is properly knoAvn as a 
cooperative part-time program. Tlie schools 
or classes involved become cooperative part- 
time schools or classes. F.T.S. 

COOPERATIVE PURCHASING — See 
Purchasing, Schools. 

COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS — See 

SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS, COOPERATIVE 
Study of. 

COORDINATION. The muscular co- 
ordinations needed for such activities as 
standing, ivalking, jumping, grasping, pulling, 
uiroiving, etc. develop gradually and are de- 
pendent upon the interaction of growth and 
Maturation with exercise and practice. While 
mere are decided individual differences as to 
the age when a child can creditably perform 
motor activity, it is generally true 
that the cruder activities can be performed 
earlier tiian those requiring more refined co- 
ordination and exacting adjustment. Manual 

exterity develops later than locomotor abil- 
ity. 

Muscular coordination arises out of varied 
experience and self-guidance, with direct in- 
® ochon playing a minor role. The provi- 


sion of space and apparatus for free play, 
apparatus suited to the children’s level of 
development, plus encouragement from adults 
and the example of boys and girls just a little 
more mature is all that most young children 
need for the development of adequate co- 
ordination. 

As a matter of fact, physical activities in- 
volve much more than mere muscular co- 
ordination. It is the cooperation of sense 
organs, especially the eyes, and the kinesthetic 
sense receptors in the muscle tissues, tendons, 
and joints, with the actions of the muscles and 
other bodily organs which makes possible the 
harmonious coalescence of the activity of 
muscles involved in achieving an objective. 
In the process of reaching and grasping, for 
example, the infant learns to perceive distance 
through his eyes more accurately at the same 
time that he is learning to reach and grasp 
Avith greater precision. (See Perception.) 
Although the emphasis in the attainment of 
motor skill is placed upon the rhythmic ac- 
tion of the muscles, the modification of be- 
havior involves also various sense organs and 
relations throughout the body. Consequently, 
in developing coordination through practice 
it is necessary for the individual to concen- 
trate upon the objective in vieAV, or the whole 
act, ratlier than attempt to build up the uni- 
fied act by attending separately to different 
movements in the series. WTien the general 
pattern of a motor skill has been established, 
then attention may be profitably turned to' 
detailed difficulties as they arise. In other 
Avords, coordination depends upon the feeling 
or knack developed by the learner through 
varied trials, although demonstrations and 
suggestions may contribute, especially Avhen 
offered by an instructor Avho is carefully ob- 
serving the individual’s attempts. 

W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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CORE CURRICULUM. The Core Cur- 
riculum generally implies a main, basic, or 
central course, required of all or nearly all 
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students, in which the topics or problems are 
selected without regard to subject matter 
' lines. There are two well-defined types of 
core curricula depending upon the criteria 
by which the topics or problems are selected. 
In one the selection by adults of essential 
matters for pupils to learn dominates the 
internal organization. This core is sometimes 
called unified studies (q.v.) , survey of cul- 
tures, culture epochs {q.v.), areas-of-living 
{q.v.), social living, and broad-fields {q.v.) 
In the other type the problems grow out of 
pupil needs and are selected cooperatively 
by pupils, teachers, and others intimately 
connected with the learning group. Since this 
latter core approaches the experience curricu- 
lum {q.v.) in qualitative learning and demo- 
cratic management, it is sometimes called 
the experience or guidance core. Most cores, 
however, are of the subject-matter type. 

The schools have always had a core cur- 
riculum under various names and organiza- 
tions. When the scope was limited, as in 
early Colonial days, every subject was re- 
quired of everyone. As the curriculum ex- 
panded, the core in the elementary schools 
became the 3 R’s, while the secondary school 
offering ^vas divided into required and elec- 
tive subjects. The new emphasis upon the 
core idea comes from t^vo grotips of edu- 
cators: first, tliose who want a new essential 
body of knowledge more in harmony ■with 
present needs of students; second, those who 
want a flexible process of learning rather 
than a body of knowledge as the operating 
center. The argument for the ne^v knowledge 
seems reasonably clear. Advocates of the 
learning process hold that it is the one aspect 
of education which is common to all experi- 
ences wherever found. The student who 
consciously controls it has a power in meet- 
ing new problems of living which the knmvl- 
edge core fails to develop. Thus he is able 
to continue to meet life successfully after his 
required years in school have been com- 
pleted. This concept of learning differs 
markedly from the point of view of teaching 
^diich has always dominated knowledge cores. 
As the process of learning affects the acquisi- 
tion and use of knowledge, emphasis upon 
tlie process will tend to improve the scope, 
value, and a%'ailabilitj' of Imo^s-ledge ^vhich 
the subject teaching lacks. 

Theoretically the core should affect all 


aspects of the curriculum but in practice 
this is not true. Pupils may have a subject 
or experience core for two hours and spend 
the remainder of the day in learning the 
traditional subject matter of academic sub- 
jects.- The areas-of-living core reorganizes 
the total curriculum more than most others, 
but tire center of organization is knordedge 
derived from an analysis of adult needs and 
activities. In practice, this has resulted in 
tire correlation of a few required broad-fields. 
It is questionable whether any curriculum 
can have a core unless it be a flexible process 
of learning whatever is learned. Certainly 
it cannot be the same body of knowledge for 
all pupils, not even in exposure, regardless 
of the quality of learning. In the last analy- 
sis, the only real core is in tlie learnings 
which each individual accepts to live idth 
and by, now and in tlie future. And it is 
the chief function of tlie school to help him 
make his selection of learnings as thought- 
fully as possible in the light of all avail- 
able personal and social conditions. (Sec 
Curriculum.) 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. AnjPjW 
shment applied to the body and pro u c 
.hysical pain is corporal punishment. 

History records the extensive use o 
•oral punishment through tlie ages as 
lection of a philosophy of -i; 
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bilities rather tlian the instant and unquestion- 
ing obedience that is prompted only by fear 
of the switch. Since corporal punishment 
never deals with the causes of maladjustment 
or misconduct, it is rarely more than a tem- 
porarily effective measure that at best can 
only control misconduct, but not prevent it. 
The concomitant effects of corporal punish- 
ment have also been deplored because the use 
of this form of correction makes the class- 
room a place, to be feared. 

Although other forms of school punish- 
ment are still tolerated even though they may 
he as cruel and as ineffective as corporal pun- 
ishment (sarcasm, for example), public and 
professional opinion is steadily increasing its 
opposition to the use of corporal punishment. 
Tliis type of punishment has practically dis- 
appeared from modern schools; in fact, many 
schools have declared its use to be illegal or 
have prescribed detailed regulations concern- 
ing its administration. (See Punishment.) 

^ C.M.R. 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION. In 
modern^ penology the term correctional edu- 
cation is given broad meaning. It describes 
all of those experiences and procedures which 
are brought to bear upon an individual in- 
carcerated in a penal institution (reforma- 
(ory for juveniles or adults, or a prison) for 
_ne purpose of giving him the kind of train- 
ing likely to result in his being more willing 
and more able to live in a socially acceptable 
manner during and after incarceration. The 
pxtreme modern point of view sees the penal 
institution as corrective rather than punitive. 

le moderately modern point of view sees 
1 as corrective and punitive. Hence the wide 
acceptance of the term “correctional educa- 
lon instead of older and less meaningful 
terms such as “reformation,” “rehabilitation,” 
and “penal education.” 
f education in penal institutions 

0 ovs’s the usual patterns of philosophy, 
jectives, and me&odology of education 
sewhere. ^Rut modern correctional educa- 
nn breaks away from tradition in that it 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 

looks at each individual as one who is in need 
of specialized educational treatment. The 
theory of modern penology envisions an at- 
tempt to discover through study of the whole 
individual (that is to say, his life history, 
his physical, mental and emotional makeup) 
what factors have been causative in his so- 
cially unacceptable past and present conduct. 
As a result of such study and in terms of the 
individual’s probable future, remedial correc- 
tional treatment is prescribed. This procedure 
parallels that employed in the treatment of 
physical ailments. First, the cause of the ail- 
ment is determined and then treatment to re- 
move the cause and cure the ailment is pre- 
scribed and applied. 

Modern penal treatment is scientific and 
clinical in its approach. In diagnosis and 
treatment it directly involves a variety of 
specialized skills, for example, those of the 
penologist, physician, psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, sociologist, biologist, criminologist, 
clergyman, and educator. Indirectly, numer- 
ous others are involved. It is the task of cor- 
rectional education to contribute diagnosti- 
cally and remedially within its sphere to the 
treatment process. The contribution is neces- 
sarily wide in scope. It embraces nearly all 
types of learnings. The approach is co- 
ordinated toward the particular purpose to 
be achieved with a given individual. Emphasis 
in approach will lie wherever indicated. The 
‘teacher” may be anyone who is qualified for 
a needed approach, for example, a clergy- 
man, a physician, a psychologist, an officer, 
a vocational instructor, an academic teacher, 
or some other. Usually, a number of “teach- 
ers” are involved, hut they all know what the 
common objective is and what each is to do. 

In practice today the theory of modern 
penology and, therefore, correctional educa- 
tion is more a trend than a reality. All de- 
grees of perfection in practice 'may be ob- 
served ranging from a few gestures to very 
effective programs. In the correctional insti- 
tution as elsewhere the success of educational 
processes depends upon enlightened methods, 
skillful teachers, and ample supplies and 
equipment. But here additional burdens are 
imposed. The very absence of constructive 
activity (such as purposeful education) re- 
sults in anti-social education and “crime 
schools”. People without the freedoms to 
which they are accustomed are emotionally 
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disturbed. Idle minds become sluggish or 
seriously affected by nostalgia. The result, 
first noticed by penologists many decades ago, 
was that a person frequently left the penal 
institution more vicious than when he entered, 
or suffering from mental deterioration. One 
of the first attempts to combat this outcome 
was an effort to introduce “education” which 
consisted of reading and study of the Bible 
and solitary contemplation of its teachings 
and one’s own sins and shortcomings. Later, 
a few of the common school subjects were 
introduced, and then in 1870 the Elmira Re- 
formatory was established. This institution 
with its School of Letters, apprentice shops, 
system of marks, punishments, massages, 
baths, and other devices, represented a radical 
departure from any form of penology then 
in practice. Its founders believed that they 
had found at last the sure method for suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the “reformation” of 
offenders against the law. The Elmira plan 
consisted of a formula which was applied in- 
discriminately to all. This first reformatory 
set the pattern for a new movement in penol- 
ogy which spread throughout the world and 
still remains in the original or a slightly 
modified form' in many of our states as well 
as in foreign countries. 

Modern correctional education in contrast 
with the original Elmira education is dynamic. 
It keeps pace with progress in educational 
philosophy and method as well as with other 
progress in pertinent scientific fields. It does 
not apply a formula for correction. On the 
contrary, it regards each offender as an in- 
dividual who is different from all of his fel- 
lows and as such must receive individual 
study and treatment for the particular kind of 
adjustment he must make in his own com- 
munity. 

(See Prison School, Reformatory Edu- 
cation.) W.M.W. 
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CORRELATION (CURRICULUM). 

Correlation means the teaching and learn- 
ing of essential parts of the content o 
subjects or broad fields which have ® 
able relation to a common topic or theme, 
[t is a method of unifying subject matter, but 
it does not necessarily represent any 
in the original requirements of the mdivi 
subjects. All forms of revision of the su * 
iect curriculum move away from . , 

ion toward greater unity m the 
subject matters. Correlation is at die 

3f the list of such ntiovemente since m 

of it is casual and incidental, being con nco 

.o the most obvious connections roa ( 
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Correlation is the most -widely used modi- 
fication of the traditional subject curricu- 
lum. For that reason it is usually designated 
as a curriculum although at best it can never 
he more than the introduction of a number 
of cross strands in already existing, separate 
and distinct, longitudinally organized bodies 
of hnoivledge. It appeals greatly to teachers 
since no subject loses anything. It finds favor 
with administrators since it does not chal- 
lenge the efficiency of the authoritarian or- 
ganization -(vhich is held to be one of the 
strengtlis of the traditional curriculum. Since 
correlation can be and generally is confined 
to only a relatively few subjects, it can never 
he a curriculum, for this term usually implies 
a wider and a more thorough reorganization. 

Correlation is frequently confused with 
fusion iq.v.), which reevaluates old subject 
matter around ne-w unifying centers. Cor- 
related courses are also designated as inte- 
grated courses under the assumption that the 
clearer relationships in the new organization 
aid the pupil better to unify the materials 
in his Q-wn experiences. This point of view 
violates one fundamental principle of inte- 
p-ation [q.v.), namely, that each pupil must 
break do-ivn any organization through which 
material is presented to him to learn and 
reorganize the material in terms of his o-wm 
logic of experience. Thus the more tliorough 
the unification by the teacher the more diffi- 
sult is the task of the pupil to put it together 
around his owm purposes and values, for 
. . edge must be functionally acquired if 
IS to be really and truly acquired. (See 

Curriculum.) L.T.H. 
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Cp^ELATION (STATISTICS). A 

coefficient of correlation expresses the de- 
gree to rvhich paired items in two arrays of 
quantitative data vary conjointly. Thus, it 
as been found that husbands of high I.Q. 
ave, on the average, wives above the mean 
in intelligence, and husbands of low I.Q. 
end to Imve wives below the mean in intelli- 
degree to which the husbands’ 
Wives mentalities go together can be ex- 


pressed numerically by the coefficient of cor- 
relation. This instance illustrates positive 
correlation. Conversely, students who go to 
the movies many times a month tend to get 
lower grades at school than do students who 
go less frequently. Since a higher score in 
one trait (movie attendance) is associated 
with a lower score in the second trait (school 
grades )j this instance illustrates negative cor- 
relation. 

The size of the coefficient of correlation 
varies from 0.00 to 1.00 and may be either 
positive or negative. It is difficult to present 
any definite rule as to when a coefficient of 
correlation is high or low since this judgment 
depends so much on the nature of the data. 
Thus, a coefficient of correlation of .60 would 
be low if it represented the correlation be- 
tween the I.Q.’s derived by two clinical 
psychologists who tested the same group of 
children, while a correlation of .60 would be 
regarded as high if it represented the cor- 
relation betiveen children’s ability to sing and 
their scores on an arithmetic test. 

Two principal uses are made of a coeffi- 
cient of correlation. One is to determine the 
closeness with which tivo functions vary to- 
gether, as a basis for educational practices. 
For example, an administrator may want to 
know the degree of correlation between 
intelligence and the ability to learn to 
read, so that he may judge whether classes 
which have been selected on the basis of 
homogeneity in intelligence are also approxi- 
mately homogenous with reference to their 
ability to learn to read. 

The second use is to predict standings in 
one function from knoivn standings in a sec- 
ond function correlated ivith the first. The 
regression [q.v.) equation (which contains 
the coefficient of correlation or a function of 
it) may be used to predict the most probable 
scores of individuals in the dependent func- 
tion from their known scores in the independ- 
ent one. Formulas for estimating the average 
amount of error to be expected may be found 
in books on educational statistics, but there is 
no way of knowing how wrong the prediction 
may be for a given individual except within 
limits. Consequently, predicting success 
in school from an intelligence test given at 
entrance, based upon the correlation coeffi- 
cient between the intelligence test and school 
marks is not -without its hazards. (See Pre- 
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DICTION OF Success.) 

Though the degree of relationship between 
two traits may be regarded as a basis for pre- 
dicting status in one trait for an individual 
Avhose status in the other trait is knoivn, it 
is incorrect to assume that correlation neces- 
sarily implies causation. If the coefficient of 
correlation between students’ scores in algebra 
and their scores in social studies is high, it 
does not mean that a student’s high score in 
social studies is attributable to his high score 
in algebra. The correlation between success in 
algebra and success in social studies may re- 
flect the fact that success in these subjects 
has a common cause or common causes, such 
as intelligence and good study habits, 

{ The size of the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween two traits is affected by the homogene- 
ity of the samples upon which the correlation 
coefficient is based. In general, a homogene- 
ous group will yield a lower coefficient of cor- 
relation than will a group that is less 
homogeneous with respect to the traits being 
measured. Thus, if we weighed all of the 
3,500 children under fifteen years of age in 
an entire city, we should undoubtedly find a 
high degree of correlation between age and 
weight, for the older a child is the more does 
he usually weigh. On the other hand, if we 
^rere to weigh only infants who are ten days 
old or less, we should find a very low degree 
of correlation between age and weight, for 
many infants weigh more at birth than do 
other infants a few days older. It is, there- 
fore, grossly incorrect to interpret the cor- 
relation coefficient of age and weight for in- 
fants as reflecting the degree of correlation 
between age and weight for children in gen- 
eral. 

Some of the laymen’s misinterpretation of 
correlation coefficients results from this fail- 
ure to understand that a homogeneous sam- 
pling of scores yields a lower correlation co- 
efficient than is found when the sampling is 
heterogeneous. Thus, in one college which 
prided itself on the great care with which it 
selects its freshmen and on the high quality 
of the academic work, an investigation re- 
vealed that the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween intelligence test scores and success at 
college ivas .54rt:.03. Some members of the 
faculty were disappointed, for they thought 
the relationship should have been much 
higher. What they did not realize was that 


the student body was so highly selected that 
even the students whose intelligence test 
scores were the loivest in the college group 
would have been among the highest scorers 
on an intelligence test administered to all 
young men and women in the country. Had 
this college admitted all eighteen-year-olds 
regardless of their intelligence or scholastic 
status, it would soon have found that the 
correlation between intelligence and college 
success is much greater than its present study 
had indicated. 

Varieties of Coefficients of Correlation. 
There are a number of standard procedures 
for computing a coefficient of correlation. 
The basic method, used when the two vari- 
ables are continuous and measured in terms 
of quantitative scales, is the product-momenl 
coefficient (usually symbolized as r). When 
one of the variables is described in only two 
categories and yet those two categories really 
represent a scale the bi-serial r is computed. 
When both variables have been similarly con- 
densed into two categories, a tetrachoric r is 
computed. When the two sets of values to be 
correlated are given in terms of rank order, 
or when the number of observed pairs o 
values is small and one can readily translate 
them into rank orders, the rank-diff^rence^ 
coefficient or rho coefficient is common ) 
computed. When the two variables are mea- 
ured in terms of attributes (e.g., brown eyes, 
hazel eyes, and blue eyes) rather than quan 
titative scores, a coefficient of coTitingenc) 
is often computed. In this instance 
speak of the correlation of attributes. 

Most of the procedures mentioned aboje 
assume a rectilinear regression (See 
sign) between the two variables corre a > 
in other words, a straight-line relations ip 
direct proportionality between the 
of measurements. There are a few ms 
in educational work, particularly lo co 
tion with curves of growth and of ec i 
abilities, in which the regression is cu 
nonlinear. In this type of c^e a 
vice known as the correlation ratio 
ployed. The correlation ratio, or e a 
cient, is numerically equivalent T 
the ordinary coefficient of correla i 
can be interpreted similarly. 

The Reliability of Coefficients of 
relation. Like all statistics ^for ex H 
mean, the median, or the standard 
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—the coefficient of correlation must often be 
computed for practical reasons from a sam- 
ple ratlier than from the entire population. 
The reliability of the coefficient of correla- 
tion is usually indicated in terms of its Prob- 
able Error, which is expressed as a decimal. 
Thus, a coefficient of correlation which is 
given as -f-,90±.02 means a positive coeffi- 
cient of correlation of .90 with a probable 
error of .02. The probable error of a coeffi- 
cient of correlation is interpreted as are all 
probable errors. (See Reliability.) In the 
instance which has just been given, it is safe 
to assume that if the true correlation in the 
population is actually -j-.90, half of the time 
correlation coefficients in random samples 
would be between -}~*88 and Unless 

the correlation coefficient is at least 4.5 times 
its probable error, we cannot be very confi- 
dent that even the direction of the correlation 
mil not be changed if other samples are test- 
ed. For example, if the correlation coefficient 
is -}-.15±.03, there is a possibility that some 
subsequent samples will yield a negative cor- 
relation. 

Partial Correlation. Partial correlation 
measures the degree of conjoint variation be- 
tiveen two variables ■when the influence of 
one or more other variables is eliminated 
from them both. An example is the correlation 
hetiveen the weight and strength of boys with 
chronological age held constant. The reason 
for desiring a partial correlation coefficient in 
this instance is that both weight and strength 
increase^ with age. Therefore, any immediate 
correlation between measurements of weight 
and strength among a group of boys ranging 
several years in age might be due to the 
common cause — physical maturity. Experi- 
mentally, we could determine the correlation 
between weight and strength for each age 
separately. This would require the massing of 
a large amount of data. Instead of following 
such a cumbersome and sometimes impossible 
P^'f’o^ure, we can approximate the same re- 
sult by Using a partial correlation formula. 
_n order to employ this formula in the given 
instance, we must first compute, for the group 
0 boys measured, the coefficients of correla- 
mn Imtween age and weight, age and 
s cngth, and weight, and strength. When 
y one extraneous variable is held constant 
lie speak of a “first-order partial r” and it is 
enoted by the symbol ris-s, meaning that 


we have the correlation between variables 
Xx and X 2 with variables X 3 held constant. 
\!{^en two variables are held constant we 
have a “second-order partial r”, denoted as 
^ 12-345 so on for high order partial r’s. 
It should be said, however, that rarely does 
the careful investigator employ partial r’s 
above the first order because of certain risks 
that the data were not properly sampled and 
because the intercorrelations themselves are 
subject to sampling errors which may be 
cumulative when computations are based 
upon combinations of them. 

Multiple Correlation. Multiple correla- 
tion is the correlation between one variable, 
known as the dependent variable, and two or 
more other variables (known as independent 
variables) combined hy appropriate weight- 
ings that produce the maximum degree of 
relationship possible between the dependent 
and the independent variables for the sam- 
pling in qustion. A typical instance is the 
correlation between some measurement of 
scholastic achievement (dependent variable) 
and several predictive indices collectively, 
such as scholastic-aptitude score, average 
high school mark, and some measure of inter- 
est or motivation. The weights to be assigned 
to the independent-variable measurements are 
customarily determined by a process of solv- 
ing simultaneous equations in which the in- 
tercorrelations among all the variables are 
considered. The multiple coefficient of cor- 
relation is symbolized by f?i .234 • • • n, 
which means that the dependent variable Xx 
is correlated with independent variables X 2 , 
X 3 , Xx, on up to Xn. The multiple R is al- 
ways higher than the largest correlation be- 
tween any one independent variable and the 
dependent variable, provided that no one of 
the independent variables correlates perfectly 
with each of the others; and a variable adds 
little to the extent to which its correlations 
are high with the other independent variables 
or low with the dependent one. But because 
of the usual overlapping among the inde- 
pendent variables, it is found that it rarely 
pays to include more than three or four in- 
dependent variables in the battery used to 
predict the dependent variable. 

^ J.P.G. and C.C.P. 
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CORRELATION OF ABILITIES— See 

Scholastic Ability, 

CORRELATION RATIO— See Corre- 

L.4TION (Statistics). 

CORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
Correspondence teaching had its inception in 
the United States about 1883; and by 1941 
the numbers of students enrolled in corre- 
spondence study were estimated at 800,000 in 
private schools and about 150,000 in public 
institutions (state and endowed universities 
and teachers colleges). It is claimed that this 
army of adult students enroll because corre- 
spondence teaching (1) meets needs not be- 
ing met by other adult activities, (2) provides 
vocational training heretofore left unprovided 
in high schools and colloges (80 per cent of 
the student body take correspondence courses 
for vocational reasons), and (3) provides 
education for rural groups. 

Correspondence teaching is criticized ad- 
versely because it (1) reduces the personal 
element in the teaching process, (2) paves 
the way in unsupervised institutions for fraud, 
(3) contributes to the formation of a malad- 
justed citizenry through allowing men and 
women to enroll for and fail in courses for 
which they are unsuited, and (4) absorbs 30 
to 80 per cent of fees in selling costs, so that 
instruction purchased with the remainder is 
inferior. The last criticism applies more par- 
ticularly to private institutions than it does to 
public institutions where fees are generally 
low and quality of instruction is relatively 
high. Mortality rates for discontinuing 
courses before they are completed vary from 
12 to 53 per cent in public institutions, to as 
high as 94 per cent in certain private corre- 
spondence schools. 

The work of most public institutions is 
controlled in some measure by the National 
University Extension Association to which 
most of these public institutions belong and 
to whose principles of ethics they subscribe. 
Some private institutions, realizing the neces- 
sity for improving their records, have volun- 
tarily supported the National Home Study 


Council originally begun by the Carnegie 
Corporation to improve correspondence teach- 
ing. This Council, a trade association, coop- 
erates with the National University Extension 
Association and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in establishing regulations for the indus- 
try; and develops standards for admission to 
the Council which provide a minimum of con- 
trol for private organizations. The Council 
has approved for membership ,only about 45 
of 350 private schools which conduct corre- 
spondence teaching. However, approximately 
70 per cent of all students enrolled in private 
correspondence courses are registered with 
the 45 approved institutions. 

Correspondence schools fall into several 
categories: public institutions, including state 
and endowed universities and teachers col- 
leges; the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, and the Air Corps which have used 
correspondence courses as a basis for pro- 
motion; quasi-public institutions consisting 
of industrial corporations which use corre- 
spondence teaching as a means^ of improving 
personnel; and private institutions including 
(a) industrial concerns which use corre^ 
spondence courses as a device for selling 
products and (b) those controlled by in- 
dividuals, partnerships, or stock companies 
whose purpose is making a profit from cor 
respondence teaching. . 

Through such instruments as the Army n 
stitute, which cooperates with correspon ence 
schools in offering courses to men m 
armed forces, the United States^ may 
extension of and improvement in 
dence teaching. Some suggestions «• 

provement include a better trained h® . 
which will bridge the gap between 
structor and the student and .f 

student and his ambitions, adap ^ ! ij 

course materials to individual needs , 
a series of researches on f n-fsP°"7of 

study, and a more adequate deve opni 
adult schools and extension j of 

correspondence schools may be re 
offering courses unsuited to their me ^ ^ 
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dence Courses and Occupational Adjustments of 
Men (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1934). 

W. S. Bittner and H. F. Mallory, University 
Teaching by Mail (The Macmillan Co., New York, • 
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COST ACCOUNTING — See Finance, 
School. 

COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION— See 
Finance, School. 

COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS— See 
Buildings, School. 

COSTA RICA, EDUCATION IN— See 
Central America, Education in. 

COUNCIL — See Student Council; 
Teachers’ Council. 

COUNaL, TEACHERS’. A teachers’ 
council is a group of teachers or teacher 
representatives organized for the purpose of 
participating in the determination of educa- 
tional policies of a school or a school system. 
The members gf the council usually are 
elected by the teaching staff although they are 
occasionally appointed by the superintendent 
or the principal. 

Although organized teacher participation 
has legal status in very few cities, it is a 
widespread city school practice which is not 
confined to any one section of the country or 
to cities of any particular size. In some cases 
the council consists of principals chosen by 
superintendents. Sometimes teachers are 
chosen by grades or departments, or elected 
at large. 

^ile authorities generally advocate teach- 
ers councils, a clear recognition of the coun- 
cil s functions is deemed essential. Discrim- 
ination between sharing in planning and as- 
suming the responsibility for administration 
should be made. The principle of single- 
headed administration in the effective coordi- 
nation of all the units of school organization 
IS regarded as being as important as the prin- 
ciple of teacher participation. 

■ P^'rposes set up by teachers’ councils 
objectives as raising the stand- 
j. . teaching profession; improving 
conditions, especially financial conditions, 
un er which teachers work; having teachers 
a larger part in community affairs; con- 


sulting witli the school authorities on general 
educational matters pertaining to policies and 
programs; and setting up an agency ivhich' 
represents the teachers in the administration 
of the school. Nearly all phases of adminis- 
tration have been touched upon by these 
councils. The list of their achievements in- 
cludes making courses of study, getting 
teacher-retirement laws adopted, preparing 
new salary schedules, revising rules and regu- 
lations of the school board, adopting teacher- 
rating plans, helping raise special school 
taxes, and consulting the superintendent con- 
cerning many school problems. 

Other administrative functions in which 
teachers and teachers’ councils participate 
efficiently are selecting textbooks, disciplining 
pupils, arranging for extension courses, han- 
dling truants and delinquents, making daily 
programs, making the school calendar, ad- 
vancing and promoting pupils, and serving 
on special administrative committees. Thus, 
teachers participate in some functions to the 
extent of assuming full authority, as in mak- 
ing the daily schedule, while in other matters, 
as in preparing salary schedules, their partici- 
pation is limited to making suggestions, 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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COUNCILS OF LEARNED AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SOCIETIES. There are some 
two thousand learned and professional so- 
cieties, associations, and councils that act as 
clearing houses for their members. Federa- 
tions of associations having common interests 
usually refer to themselves as councils of 
specified learned or professional societies. 

The four leading councils that directly 
affect the activities of educators and research 
workers are, in the order of establishment, the 
National Research Council, the American 
Council on Education, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the Social Science 
Research Council. These councils are devoted 
to coordinating and furthering the broader 
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interests of the constituent societies. They 
sponsor conferences and exploratory investi- 
gations conducted by planning groups from 
constituent and nonconstituent societies which 
seek to clarify issues_of national importance 
in their field. They aid in the selection and 
encouragement of appropriate groups of 
scholars, whether or not they are members of 
constituent societies, to study pressing prob- 
lems likely to aid in resolving issues of general 
concern. They act as clearing houses to study, 
recommend, and sponsor approved research 
proposals of members of the constituent so- 
cieties and of small groups that often include 
scholars from other disciplines. The councils 
act for these groups in securing financial sup- 
port for approved projects from business and 
industry, from philanthropic foundations, and 
from governmental agencies. They also act 
for the fund-granting groups in giving ad- 
ministrative direction and supervision to 
some of the projects. While these characteriza- 
tions are not equally applicable to the four 
councils they do, in general, indicate the ways 
in which councils of learned and professional 
societies work as agents in mobilizing and 
focusing the energies and abilities of Amer- 
ican scholars for advancing and disseminating 
knowledge. 

Certain officers of the four councils meet 
monthly to discuss problems common to their 
work. Through these meetings and through 
the work of joint committees, the councils 
are able to coordinate and integrate their 
several undertakings. 

The National Research Council was 
organized in 1916, with the encouragement of 
President Woodrow Wilson, to further na- 
tional security in a world at war. Until 1919 
it was a committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences, an agency organized in 1863 to 
assist the government in another war crisis. , 
During World War I the Council worked to 
coordinate the country’s nongovernmental sci- 
entific and technical resources and to center 
them on the needs of war agencies. Early in 
1919 the Academy, in keeping "with President 
Wilson’s executive order, reorganized the 
Council on a permanent cooperative basis. 
It now functions through seven divisions of 
science and teclmology, a division on educa- 
tional relations, and a division on relation- 
ships with international scientific organiza- 
tons. The divisions of science and technology 


include the Physical Sciences, Engineering 
and Industrial Research, Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Technology, Geology and Geography, the 
Medical Sciences, Biology and Agriculture, 
and Anthropology and Psychology. 

Approximately 85 scientific and profes- 
sional societies are affiliated with the Council. 
Their designated representatives, together 
with members-at-large selected by each did- 
sion, constitute the working membership of the 
seven operating divisions. These representa- 
tives, plus an executive governing hoard of 
about 45 members, give the Council a total 
membership of some 290 persons. The 135 
administrative and technical committees, 
through which the Council conducts most of 
its operations, actively enlist an additional 
900 scientific men in their undertakings. 

Financial support for war research projects 
which the Council arranges to be carried on 
by other agencies comes largely from the 
Federal government. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion gave the Academy $5,000,000 to he used 
by the Council, of which about one-third is 
invested in a headquarters building and 6 to- 
thirds in income producing endowment. Cur- 
rent research projects aggregating some voOUj* 
000 per year are supported by specific gran s 
from business and industry and by th&su - 
ventions of philanthropic foundations, n 
other important undertaking of the 
has been the administration of some > 
postdoctoral fellowships involving 
expenditure of approximately $2 , * 

Funds for this work have been provided J>y 


the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The American Council on 
was organized in January, 1918, by 
sentative group of educational 
The initial purpose was to place the reso 
of educational institutions at the , 
the Federal government for rvnnnmg 
War I, and for meeting education srespo 
bilities for postwar reconstruction. ^ 
cil has continued as the leading 'O 
agency for co-ordinating American 
tional efforts through times of peace, d p - 

sion, and war. i 

Organizations rather than indivi u 
the membership in the council, pjatc 

Red as constituent, institutional, an 

™en,bars. In 1 M 2 ware 48 cons,,U;“ 

members — national , educational 

Ions; 524 institutional members-coi c 
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and public schools; and 48 associate members 
—organizations having marginal interests in 
the Council’s work. Associate members do 
not vote at the annual meetings of the Coun- 
cil; institutional members are allowed one 
vote, but no action is valid unless it is sup- 
ported by a majority of the constituent mem- 
bers, each of which is allowed three votes. 
Responsibility for policy decisions is dele- 
gated to a nine-man executive committee 
which supervises administrative matters, and 
to a thirteen-man problems and plans com- 
mittee which initiates and recommends re- 
search and other major activities. 

Among the major projects of the Council 
during the 1930 decade were the work of the 
American Youth Commission, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, the Motion Pic- 
ture Project, the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education, the Financial Advisory Serv- 
ice, and the Cooperative Test Service. Other 
important committees are directing research 
or implementation studies in the relations of 
higher education to the Federal government, 
student personnel, measurement, modern lan- 
guages, educational finance, accrediting pro- 
cedures, school plants, educational surveys, 
and international relations. 

Aside from receipts for annual dues of 
$100 for constituent members, $50 for insti- 
tutional members, and $10 for associate mem- 
bers, the Council’s operating budget, which 
in 1942-43 was $98,500, is derived largely 
from philanthropic sources. Its special pro- 
jects budget, which in 1942-43 was $670,000,^ 
is made up mostly of foundation grants, the 
bulk of which came from the Rockefeller emd 
the Carnegie philanthropic agencies. 

^1*®, American Council of Learned 
bocieties is a federation of the twenty-three 
principal national societies devoted to the 
humanities and the humanistic aspects of the 
social sciences. These organizations, which 
range in age from the American Philosophical 
Society to the College Art Association of 
merica, have a total membership of approsd- 

28,500 scholars. 

inimediate occasion for establishing 
e Council in 1919 was to provide an or- 
ganization competent to represent American 
sc olars in the newly formed Union Acad- 
umique Internationale, a world federation of 
ua lonal academies and councils interested in 
cooperative research and publication in the 


humanities and social sciences. The Council 
operates through annual meetings to which 
each of the twenty-three constituent members 
may send two voting representatives. The 
anpual meting elects officers, authorizes the 
budget, and passes on matters of major 
policy. The executive committee appoints the 
Director of the Council, appoints committees, 
and acts for the Council between meetings. 
The operating committees are concerned with 
planning, implementation, project adminis- 
tration, emergency services, and advsiory 
board work. 

The allocation by projects of the $695,586 
in the 1941-42 budget provides an analysis 
of the Council’s fields and categories of ac- 
tivity: general support and administration, 
$47,635; grants-in-aid of individual research, 
$14,271; grants-in-aid of publication, $69,- 
892; fellowships and other study aids, $17,- 
300; planning and developing studies in Far 
Eastern, Latin American, and miscellaneous 
fields, $105,009; microfilming and similar re- 
seach, $128,046; concluding such major pro- 
jects as Dictionary of American Biography 
and the Linguistic Atlas, $33,883; conduct- 
ing emergency activities, chiefly for the Fed- 
eral government, including intensive language 
instruction, $279,550. Funds for the budget 
came from the following sources: member- 
ship fees, $835; interest on invested funds, 
$1,800; sale of publications, $11,161; in- 
dividual and institutional gifts, $10,317; 
Federal government, $189,150; philanthropic 
foundations, $482,323. 

The Social Science Research Council 
was organized in 1923 to advance the scien- 
tific study of human society. The seven con- 
stituent societies that hold membership in the 
Council are used as means to this end. They 
are the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, the American Economic Association, the 
American Historical Association, the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American Statis- 
tical Association. From the beginning, the 
Council has concerned itself with the interests 
of all scholars working on social subjects, 
wihether they were members of constituent so- 
cieties or from disciplines outside the social 
science fields. 

Each constituent member has three repre- 
sentatives on the Council. This group of 21 
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persons selects 9 other representatives-at- 
large, and the 30 persons constitute the mem- 
bers of the corporation and also its board of 
directors. The Council meets twice a year and 
has an executive committee that exercises all 
of its powers between meetings. Virtually all 
business clears through a committee on prob- 
lems and policy, most of whose members are 
on the board of directors, before going to the 
executive committee or to the whole Council. 
The problems and policy committee is as- 
sisted by some twenty advisory committees 
and a small central staff. One assistant to the 
executive director of the Council is chiefly 
responsible for the administration of fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid for small individual 
research projects. 

During the decade 1923-33, grants to the 
Council aggregated $4,198,000 — all from phi- 
lanthropic foundations, with the exception of 
$80,000 received from individual donors. The 
major objects for which these funds were 
available indicate the nature of the work of 
the Council. In round numbers these are: 
general administration, $735,000; fellow- 
ships, $992,000; Social Science Abstracts, 
$500,000; grants-in-aid, $115,000; commit- 
tees, conferences, and planning, $395,000; 
special projects, $486,000; and general proj- 
ects, $975,000. The special and general proj- 
ects represent such undertakings as improving 
research and teaching in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology, population and 
regional studies, and a series of studies in 
public administration, crime, family, cultural 
areas, Latin-America, economic history, per- 
sonality and culture, social adjustment, and 
social security. E.V.H. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM. A coun- 
ty school system may be conceived as the 


school organization embracing tlie terrilorial 
and civil limits of a county. It does not fol- 
low, however, that all schools are under a 
single county administration. A distinction 
must be made between the county as the basic 
administrative unit and the county as an in- 
termediate unit. Under the former type of 
organization, all the schools, with tire excep- 
tion of certain independent districts in some 
states, are under one county hoard of educa- 
tion and one county administration. This is 
kno^vn as the county unit plan of organization. 
Under the latter form of organization, the 
county is an intermediate unit between the 
local unit, — district, town, or township,— 
and the state. The two forms of county 
school organizations are quite different in 
structure and function. 

County Unit System. In the twelve 
states in which the county is tlie basic unit, 
there is a county board of education, a 
county superintendent appointed by thfi 
board, and teaching and supervisory staffs 
for all the schools in the county, except cer- 
tain independent districts. Chamberlain and 
Meece^ show that the county unit plan of or- 
ganization is most completely developed in 
Louisiana, Maryland, and West Virginia. In 
the other nine states — ^Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Mexico, _ Mil i 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia— 
organization may be described as semi-coun ) 
systems, for the reason that the local distric ' 
retain some educational function and not a 
the schools are under the county unit organ 


zation. i 

In the county unit system, the county an- 
ninistration touches directly the bcncncian 
—parents and pupils of the local conmu 
ies — and may, therefore be 
he local school system. The adrnimsl 
)f such a system is very similar, if no ' 
ical in type, to that of a city schoo . 
riie county board and the count) - P ' 
endent and his staff carry on nl^ 
ions of control, administration, on - P 
ision in the schools of the county. 

Intermediate County Sy.=teni. 
y-eight states the county is an in ^ 
nit between the district, town, or ^ 
n the one hand and the stale on ^ ‘ 
n these states the county school sjs c “ ^ 
reatly in structure and fanction, nu * 
ase is it as thoroughly organized a® 
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county unit states. In most of these states 
there is a county superintendent, most fre- 
quently elected by popular vote, and in some 
cases a county board of education. The func- 
tions of the county superintendent and county 
board vary from general supervision of the 
school but with no real authority, to fairly 
definite assignments of administrative and 
supervisory functions. There is a tendency 
in some of these states to shift authority from 
the district officials to the comity officials, 
thus giving the county school system a more 
important place in the educational structure 
than it has had in the past. 

County Aid for Education. In both dis- 
trict system and county unit states, the county 
is frequently a source of public school funds. 
Such county funds are usually derived from 
taxation of the property of the county. Mort 
and Reusser® show that in 1936 there were 
thirty-three states which made use of the 
county as a source of school funds. The pro- 
portion of school income derived from county 
sources varied greatly, ranging from 0.3 per 
cent in Michigan to 57.6 per cent in Tennes- 
see, The average for the thirty-three states 
was 20,6 per cent, but the proportion of 
school income from the counties in the entire 
United States amounted to only 6.93 per 
cent.® (See State Aid; Support of Educa- 
tion.) W.C.R. 
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COURSE OF STUDY — See Curricu- 
LUM. 

COURT, STUDENT — See Student 
Council. ^ 

CRAFTS. Crafts refers to creative and 
productive activities accomplished by hand 
sometimes with the aid of'^simple tools or 
machines. Handcraft is also used to refer to 
crafts and is generally preferred to handi- 


craft, which is now thought to convey an 
irrelevant implication. Tomlinson 'believes 
that the word “craft” should be understood 
to refer to a piece of workmanship that has 
some claim to beauty, and that it can he asso- 
ciated only with the craftman’s actual pro- 
duction — the work of his oivn hands. 

Craft refers, therefore, to the transforma- 
tion of materials into art form. In art educa- 
tion the transforming of materials is accom- 
plished not so much for the acquisition of 
skill as for the sake of creative expression. 
Handcraft is included in the art course of 
study for this aesthetic purpose and because 
experience ivith materials gives the student 
an understanding of the ways in which they 
are used in industry. 

The following crafts, ' frequently taught in 
elementary and secondary schools, suggest 
the kinds of activities that are richest in edu- 
cational possibilities and implications: model- 
ing, pottery making, plaster working, cement 
and concrete working, carving, bookmaking, 
costume-making, toy-making, printing, wood- 
working, textile weaving, metal ivorking, and 
photography. 

Craft work may grow out of the children’s 
experiences in the art period, in other subject 
areas, or even in their out-of-ivork life. In 
any case, the crafts may and often do become 
the renter of interest in the entire school cur- 
riculum and may at such times receive major 
emphasis. L.L.W. 
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CREA-nVE EDUCATION. Creative 
education is the name given to the training 
which first finds and then preserves and 
strengthens the native artistry in each of us. 
It places emphasis on the education of in- 
dividuality; it searches, therefore, for gifts 
of self-expression, gives them both ready 
reception and necessary exercise in a favoring 
environment, and offers also the professional 
direction to insure the full and normal de- 
velopment for a strong individuality adjusted 
to effective social living. 

In youth education the creative approach is 
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based upon several assumptions: that the 
young are naturally — ^but not always openly 
— creative, inventive, individualistic; that, 
since they are little conditioned by traditional 
thinking and feeling, they are curious about 
truth and eager to explore it; that if per- 
mitted, the young are daring and active in 
recording individual responses; further, that 
they become enthusiastic workers on projects 
self-conceived or accepted wholly as worthy 
— ^in other words, that youth begins by being 
a unique and capable interpreter of life and 
must be treated and respected as such. 

This is the artist’s equipment whatever the 
medium, and the scientist’s also, the posses- 
sion of a stubborn respect for one’s individ- 
ual interpretation of what is seen, felt, 
thought, and desired. It arises out of that en- 
during stuff of personality possessed by each 
of us which distinguishes us, indeed, from 
every other human creature until, as the years 
go by, group pressure and conventional liv- 
ing force us into the common mould. Creative 
education, however, presents the view that 
this distinguishing individuality, the creative 
spirit, never really dies but may be rescued 
at any age and reinstated into its rightful 
place of control; it affirms also that when 
neglected, misjudged, or mismanaged, the 
creative, spirit may harden into dark and evil 
practices — which makes creative education 
imperative, especially in the earlier years — 
but we have abundant evidence that funda- 
mentally it prefers the good and may be led 
by friendly nurturing along the path of truth 
and light. 

That path to the recovering and strengthen- 
ing of the better .creative personality, whether 
for youth or for adult, is through natural and 
enjoyable self-expression. This may take a 
thousand varied forms: writing and the arts, 
story telling and the recounting of vivid ex- 
perience, dramatic expression, the interpre- 
tive dance, free discussion, conversation — a 
long neglected art — imagining, planning, 
thinking — one of the highest of the arts — ^in- 
venting, constructing, exploration and re- 
search. 

Outstanding in the method of teaching is a 
good reception for every offering however 
crude or however slow in developing, pro- 
vided that it is a decent and sincere expres- 
sion of individuality. The professional guide 
would know that at this point the urge to 


create is more important than the product, 
that the urge, indeed, is more important than 
the pace. He would know also that when 
strong interest.in self-expression is kept alive 
among the young over a long period of time, 
there is a marked advance in social adjust- 
ment: posture and movement become notice- 
ably more mature, speech rapidly approaches 
adult standards of communication, and group 
behavior takes on a closer resemblance to the 
code of well-bred adults. 

To meet youth on this level of understand- 
ing, creative education demands leaders who 
not only comprehend the sources and uses of 
the creative urge but also those who have 
never lost touch with their own unique crea- 
tive spirit. Continuous experience as a crea- 
tive individual is the qualification supreme 
for those who hope to guide creative youth. 

A further assumption of creative education 
is that self-expression under professional 
guidance is not only a form of learning— -me 
modern phrase is, “We learn by doing —hut 
also that it offers the essential exercise tor 
the healthy growth of taste. Higher discrimi- 
nations and appreciations are notable out- 
comes of guided creative effort. 

Heretofore in the non-guantitative mattere 
of the spirit, measures of the value of method 
or of outcome have never been whol y o 
pendable. However, we now have signihcant 
proof of the effectiveness of creative pro- 
cedures through the long researches o 
Wayne Wrightstone and his group worKmg 
under grants from the General Educa 
Board and the Works Progress Admimstr • 
tion. (See his Appraisal of Aetf r 
iury School Practices, 1935, and his ^PP 
of Experimental High School . pf 

TeachL College, New York ) Studem^J^ 
conventional schools and students of P 
mental schools, in strictly 
were tested in information, schoo s > 
ganization of material-— all the JP .g|y 
ability that could be considered even 
a product of school study. , 

In the conventional schools 
Wrightstone group examined, cour 

kept to the curriculum , „®tudied 

book; all the members of the 
the same lessons; of 

quizzes were g^ven-the^usim 


traditional learning, 
classes, however, there would he a 


dozen text 
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books and a library to draw from; the course 
ranged far in and out of the boundaries of a 
fixed curriculum; group and individual proj- 
ects replaced the assigned lesson; discussion 
took the place of the recitation; and drawng, 
graph, poem, play, and story were accepted 
as a welcome sign of the outpouring of strong 
interest. Thus the creative spirit was openly 
invited to suggest, fabricate, invent, explore, 
and adventure in learning. 

In the Wrightstone tests the schools that 
gave full opportunity for creative self-expres- 
sion win on practically every count. Their 
students recalled more “facts” although they 
had “studied” less; they knew better how to 
find needed data; they organized their mate- 
rial better; and by test in every subject of 
study, including biology, chemistry, physics, 
algebra, geometry and Latin, they were more 
skilled than their conventional fellows who 
had labored without the fun and the rich ex- 
citement of creative learning. In the elemen- 
tary schools, similarly tested, the children 
who had been taught by project, environmen- 
tal explorations, and healthy self-expression 
were never outclassed, not even in the so- 
called fundamentals. 

The creative approach to learning, which is 
an encouragement of initiative in thinking, 
feeling, and in written, oral, graphic, and 
constructive self-expression, is now an ob- 
vious characteristic of elementary education 
in the United States, and it is rapidly becom- 
ing a noticeable feature of secondary educa- 
tion. An outstanding example of the latter 
may be found in Wilford M. Aiken’s The 
Story of The Eight-Year Study and the four 
other volumes of Adventures in American 
Education (Harper’s, 1942) . Here is the story 
of how students and teachers working to- 
gether reexamined critically the objectives of 
secondary school instruction, formulated new 
procedures, reshaped content to meet the 
needs of today and tomorrow, and, through 
free use of 4e native gifts of initiative, judg- 
ment, and imagination, created a new and 
measurably superior instrument of education 
lor high school youth. 

Both partisans and critics of the European 
and American “activity school,” of which 
creative education is a natural offspring, seem 
o ten to suggest an irreconcilable conflict be- 

ween traditional learning and an education 
aimed primarily to develop independent. 


creative personalities. Creative education, 
however, is simply another method of learn- 
ing; it does not seek either to oppose or to 
supersede instruction in factual knowledge 
but, rather, it offers an additional, and more 
effective, approach. When guidance in self- 
expression is at its best, for example, the 
demand for factual instruction is often 
greater than the supply. It takes possession 
of the learner and sets him ranging far and 
wide; research begins, even in the primary 
grades; libraries and neighboring institutions 
are probed; friends and family are relent- 
lessly interrogated for assistance; and often 
nearly all the waking hours of the student 
are given over to the shaping and perfecting 
of the idea or thing which is the eventual 
product of creative effort and desire. The 
significant contribution of creative education 
is that it has put the tools of learning into 
the willing hands of youth. H.M. 
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CREDIT. Credit is a quantitative measure 
of the work done by a student in high school 
or in college. Credit has been expressed in a 
variety of units. Basic to all these units is 
the unit, which has been used for years in 
high schools and xvhich refers to a school 
subject taken for a year and meeting five 
times a week. Upon the basis of taking four 
subjects each year for four years, the pupil 
secures 16 units of credit; this has been a 
commonly accepted basis for graduation 
from high school. The term credit refers, fre- 
quently, to a subject taken for half a year 
and meeting five times weekly; high school 
graduation would require 32 credits and thus 
two credits equal one unit. 

Colleges express credit in terms of hours. 
The semester hour of credit is secured by tak- 
ing a subject that meets once a week for a 
semester; if it meets five days each week for 
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a semester, it carries 5 semester hours of 
credit; 5 semester hours are, therefore, the 
equivalent of a credit as defined above. Upon 
the basis of carrying three subjects meetings 
five days each week, or five subjects meeting 
three days each week for each of the four 
years in college, the student earns 120 semes- 
ter hours, the typical requirement for gradua- 
tion. Colleges and universities that operate 
upon a quarterly basis use the quarter hour 
instead of the se mest er hour and thus 45 
quarter hours instead of 30 semester hours 
will he secured each year; 180 quarter hours, 
therefore, would be required generally for 
graduation. Because of specific course re- 
quirements, the total number of semester or 
quarter hours required for a degree are gen- 
erally greater than 120 and 180 respectively. 
Two semester hours are the equivalent of 3 
quarter hours. 

The matter of equivalence of credits is 
being severely criticized. It is claimed that no 
two semester hours are the equivalent of any 
other two semester hours and that, therefore, 
it is nonsense to speak of two semester hours 
as being equal to three quarter hours. Critics 
claim that these units fail to measure growth 
and therefore are valueless; they insist that 
we must have some means of determining 
what effect the course has had upon the stu- 
dent. Does the student have useful informa- 
tion? Is he able to use this information? 
Has he related this information to his previ- 
ous and other concurrent experiences? In 
other words, has growth taken place? The 
critics say that in theory we accept growth as 
a goal of education but that in practice we 
are content with allowing the student to pile 
up credits. It must be recognized that cred- 
its tell a limited story; they tell the amount 
of time spent in classes in which the student 
did at least the minimum of ^vo^k demanded 
for the granting of credit. That minimum 
might have been no more than regular class 
attendance. 

Four attacks are being made upon the 
problem of equivalence of credit (1) Cer- 
tain colleges give weighted credit in terms of 
the quality of the work done. Thus, work of 
A quality may receive more than regular 
credit, whereas work of D quality receives 
less than regular credit toward graduation. 
(2) Other colleges require a certain average 
quality of performance such as an average 


of C, as well as the required number of credit 
hours. (3) Some authorities are urging, the 
abandonment of the credit system and the 
adoption of a comprehensive and lengthy 
examination requirement, both written and 
oral, that would show more accurately the ef- 
fect of schooling upon the individual, (4) 
The Eight Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association (g.v.) points in the direc- 
tion of abandoning grades and credits for 
courses, and of providing experiences, broad 
in scope, that are evaluated constantly dur- 
ing the student’s school life. 

What finally- becomes accepted practice 
with reference to describing what a pupil has 
done during the period he spends in a given 
school will affect greatly the whole problem 
of the evaluation and transfer of credit. Pres- 
ent practices in this respect tend to be too 
routine. Standards are set and rules applied. 
Where certain schools are on the approved 
list, students are transferred without ques- 
tion. In some instances a rule automatically 
reduces the amount of transfer, credit al- 
lowed. In other instances, all transfer credit 
below a certain quality (grade) level h 
denied. Such practices as these ease the ad- 
ministrative problems created by students 
who transfer from one institution to another, 
but they assume a nonexistent universal 
equivalence of credit. 

Good admission practice considers at least 
the following procedures: . . adequate in- 

formation should be at hand regarding the 
standards of institutions previously attended, 
supplemented by careful studies of the suc- 
cess or failure of other transfers from tie 
same institutions; and as much information 
as possible should be obtained about the m 
dividual student himself and his reasons for 
transferring [from another institution]. 
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%&C]^C TEACHER. A critic teacher is 
VrusUaliy regarded as a regular teacher who 
; :hp, special responsibility for the supervision 
of one -dr more student teachers, apprentice 
."'^teachefs, or internes who are assigned to the 
school of the critic teacher. Sometimes the 
;..critic' teacher is responsible to both the 
f \ teacher training institution and the school 
. .system,” under another plan the critic teacher 
i; is . virtually classified as a supervisor with 
ijiittle dr no regular teaching responsibility. 
;;;r(See"' S tudent Teaching; Teacher Educa- 
■.V’TiON.) ’ R.F.B. 

, y CRITICAL ATTITUDE. A critical atti- 
stude- distinguishes the educated from the un- 
, -educated man. It also distinguishes advanced 
from primitive civilizations. Whereas the first 
y-'foater critical thinking, the latter generally 
.^consider critical scrutiny into the causes of 
t eyeiits to be sacrilege. Signs of such an atti- 
-,/;.tude-can be found even today; many people 
are reluctant to make a critical examination 
; ' -of their own habits, customs, and mores. 

'-.' But 'it would be one-sided to consider a 
' certain degree of distrust in criticism as a 
’-y sign only of superstition, of laziness, or of 
a tendency of those in power to keep a state 
oft .society, profitable to them, stable. This 
■„ distrust springs sometimes from the ohserva- 
^ critical attitude alone, without 
/.being complemented by constructive ideas, 
and corresponding action, may create scepti- 
. , ;cism and cynicism and be more disintegrat- 
productive. It is, furthermore, often 
®®d less courageous, to criticize than 
. to believe and do something. Hence a person 
; as .wril as society in which criticism prevails 
! . -. oyer faith is as much in peril as one in which 
criticism is not dared or forbidden. 

' v'^' ^ducation, therefore, must help a child to 
; i "buud. up so^much confidence in his own self 
' value of life that a critical attitude, 

' ; .which must also be evoked, does not dis- 
- ,,'l?^®grate his personality, but helps him in the 
truth and in the' development of 


J. Dewev, Logic, The Theory of Ingidry ' (Herayi' ti 
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CRITICAL SCORE-See Prediction of^^ 
Success. ’ ‘ 

I 

CROSS-EDUCATION — See Transfer .oF/;.-; 
Learning. ’ 

CRUDE SCORE — See Scores, Convert;:.; 
SION of. V. r '■! 

CUBA, EDUCATION IN— See CENThX£ 

America, Education in. ’ 

’ * I ■< i 1 

CULTURAL RELATIONS, DIVISION ; 
OP (U. S. Department of State). The.;; 
Division of Cultural Relations of the Depart- ' • 
ment of State seeks to develop between the ", 
United States and foreign peoples that re-'- . 
ciprocal understanding essential to harmoni- 
ous political relationship and to the most ef- 
fective cooperation in peace and war. Its’ , 
principal objectives are improved mutual un- 
derstanding; the removal of barriers to cul- , - 
tural intercourse; and the promotion of; a / 
free interchange of thought and achievements; , ‘ 
through scientific, educational and technical... 
advancement, the arts and the press, motion. /, 
pictures and radio, and visits of leaders in/ 
the various fields of knowledge. The crea- . 
tion of the Di-vision, in July 1938, foUdweS- {■ 
by slightly more than one year the ratifica-^ ■: 
tion by our Government of the first official- * 
step toward an improved mutual cfiltural -U, 
understanding among the peoples bfy 'this: ^ 
Hemisphere; namely, the Convention for .the' ^ ? 
Promotion of Inter- American Cultural ' Rela- .'' 
tions, agreed to at Buenos Aires in 1936, 

In 1938 an Interdepartmental Committee ; 
on Cooperation with the American Republics 
was also created in Washington. This Cbm-!'-- 
mittee was established at the instance of the ‘ 
President to examine the subject of cbopera-'" ■ ' 
tion with the other American republics,' and- to* ’ 
prepare a concrete program for feridering; 
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closer and more effective tlie relationships be- 
tween our people and their neighbors in the 
otlier American countries. 

A separate section, originally set up in the 
Division of the American Republics of the 
Department of State to handle the adminis- 
trative details connected with tlie work of the 
Interdepartmental Committee, has been trans- 
ferred to the Division of Cultural Relations. 
This section also handles the loan of civilian 
experts and technicians from United States 
Government agencies to assist the Govern- 
ments of the other American republics at 
their specific request. Such assistance has 
ranged from improvements in immigration 
procedure, customs tariffs, and statistics, to 
matters of commercial policy, taxation, 
monetary problems, fishery researcli, boat 
operation and child ivelfare. 

The work of the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in general is not geographically re- 
stricted to this hemisphere. The Division is 
carrying on a comprehensive cultural pro- 
gram in China, for instance; and is further- 
ing cultural relations in many regions of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. However, especial 
emphasis has been laid in the important field 
of inter-American relations. 

The principal activities of the Department 
of State through the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations are as follows: 

1. The travel grant program for persons 
of influence in the professions, education, 
arts, and sciences, which aims at a diffusion 
of understanding and mutual knowledge be- 
tween the Americas through the establishment 
of personal relations between intellectual and 
scientific leaders. The constructive results can- 
not be immediately apparent at the start since 
they depend on a gradual dissemination of 
ideas among the most influential persons and 
groups in each of the countries represented. 
It is hoped, however, that through a cumula- 
tive process of friendly contacts any existing 
barriers of cultural isolation will be reduced. 

2. Travel grants to professors, to satisfy re- 
quests from universities in other countries 
for the services of professors from the United 
States, and vice versa. The United States Of- 
fice of Education, with which the Division 
cooperates closely, has official responsibility 
for handling negotiations regarding profes- 
sor and student exchanges at this end. 

3. Travel grants to students to overcome 


one of the principal obstacles to a larger flow 
of students between the United States and the 
other American republics — the cost of travel. 
These grants are awarded to supplement fel- 
lowships or scholarships granted by univer- 
sities which afford the most liberal treatment 
as regards scholarships or fellowships. 

4. The administration of the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter- American Cultural 
Relations, providing for a token exchange of 
students and professors among the ratifying 
countries. Fifteen of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics have ratified the convention, 
and over seventy awards have been made 
since January 1940. 

5. Cooperation with the cultural institutes 

established in the other American republics, 
principally by nationals of those countries, 
to promote closer cultural relations with the 
United States. The cultural institutes are lo- 
cated in the principal cities of the other 
American republics and constitute important 
local centers of intellectual interchange. In 
the light of recent international development, 
these cultural institutes are being strengm- 
ened by cooperation and some financial assist- 
ance with funds furnished by the Coordma^ 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. Most of them 
now provride sponsorship of radio pro^ams, 
concerts, lectures, and exhibits; engage in e 
organized teaching of English, and, in 
cases, of Spanish and Portuguese 
Americans; maintain a library of nie 
States books and magazines; offer hospua - 
ity to visiting citizens of the United bta es, 
aid in the selection of students fo^" f." 

study in the United States; publish bulletmB 
of activities ; and advise United ^ States s 
dents working in the other American repu 


6. The interchange of books and publica- 
tions between the United States and other 

countries. . ii. 

7. The widespread distribution of sui a 
educational and documentary motion pic 
—a program of growing importance an 
great value in reaching large group 

people. . -f], 

8. In the field of radio, _ cooperation 

[he international broadcasting ; nal 

cultural programs; cooperation with na 
md other broadcasting companies 
lutions in the United States on ^ -jjj 
ibout other countries; and coopera i 
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Government agencies in the preparation and 
planning of cultural radio programs and 
projects. 

9. Supervision of the cultural relations of- 
ficers recently appointed to many of our dip- 
lomatic missions. These officers are members 
of the Auxiliary Foreign Service and their 
primary function is to assist the head of the 
mission in matters of cultural significance 
and to keep the Department of State informed 
of local developments in the cultural field. 

C.A.T. 

CULTURE-EPOCH THEORY. Tlie 
early educational psychologists believed that 
the human race in its development has passed 
through certain stages or periods which the 
unfolding life of the individual repeats, both 
physically and mentally. This theory, as ap- 
plied to mental development, was designated 
by the Herbartians as the “culture-epoch 
theory,” and by the biologists, in its applica- 
tion to physical development, as tlie “recapi- 
tulation theory.” The culture-epoch theory 
was accepted and elaborated upon by G. 
Stanley Hall as a basic principle of educa- 
tional method. Hall was firmly convinced that 
“ontogeny repeats phylogeny” (the develop- 
ment of the individual recapitulates the devel- 
opment of the race) in the mental life as well 
as the physical. The teacher must discover, 
through tlie study of anthropology and gene- 
tic psychology, Ae stages in the mental de- 
velopment of mankind, and then so construct 
the curriculum and so build methods that the 
groivth of the child will follow a natural order 
of development He urged educators to “de- 
velop nature’s first intention and fulfill the 
law of nascent periods, or else not only no 
good, but great harm, may be done.” These 
nascent stages or periods were the times at 
which the child was ready to assimilate new 
types of materials because of changes in his 
nature. Thus in tile first grade, when the 
child is in the savage state, he should be de- 
voting his time to a study of the American 
Indian so intensively that savage life is recon- 
structed with reasonable completeness. In 
me second grade, when the child has passed 
nomadic stage, pastoral life must be 
the theme; the reading, music, oral discus- 
sions, manual activities, and the number work 
must now concern themselves with the activi- 

les of the nomad. Year by year, the child 
comes closer to the age ili which he must 


live, (the simple agricultural stage to the 
simple handicraft stage to the modem com- 
plex industrial and commercial age). By re- 
tracing the stages of social development, the 
curriculum unfolds itself in complete harmony 
with the child who is, by his very nature, 
taking the same path in his oivn development. 

The culture-epoch theory was applied par- 
ticularly by teachers of elementary-school 
history in the organization of the history 
curriculum. This theory has been largely 
rejected because of the findings of more re- 
cent psychological studies and investigations. 
Give the child of seven a choice between two 
toys, an oxcart and an airplane, and he will 
most likely not choose the oxcart, for which 
tlie culture-epoch theory would claim he had 
a natural affinity. E.H.W. 

CUMULATIVE LEAVE PLAN — Sec 
Sick Leave. 

CUMULATIVE RECORDS— See Rec- 
ords AND Reports. 

CURRENT EVENTS, TEACHING OF 
— See SocuL Studies, Teaching of. 

CURRENT WORLD AFFAIRS, INSTI- 
TUTE OF — See Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships, International. 

CURRICULUM. Tlieoretically, and more 
and more in practice, tlie term curriculum 
is used to mean the students’ total learning 
activities or experiences tliat take place under 
the direction of the school. This point of 
view, coming rapidly to the front during 
tliese past few years — an era of intensive 
school modernization in this country — stands 
in marked contrast to tlie original concep- 
tion of the curriculum, one which limited 
tlie term to tlie particular program of studies 
that a student followed in tlie school. 

This broadening of the term lias come 
about naturally to serve the educator’s emerg- 
ing appreciations that child growth is a total 
process rather than merely a mental process, 
that the whole school program rather than 
just the classroom procedure holds these 
growth possibilities, and that people learn 
through active participation rather than 
through passive assimilation of subject con- 
tent. As long as assign-study-recite ivas an 
accepted formula for the greater part of 
child development, the curriculum could be 
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conceived as those courses or subjects that 
were lined up for the student to take; but as 
soon as the theory of mental discipline was 
discarded and the belief in “whole child” 
learning began to be realized in practice, the 
curriculum became as broad as the total pro- 
gram of activities that were to serve the child 
while under the guidance of the school. 

As long as the classroom program and 
the curriculum were accepted as somewhat 
synonymous, then the school used the term 
extracurricular activities to designate those 
activities carried forward by the school out- 
side the classroom. That these were actually 
considered something secondary and not a 
legitimate part of the school’s activities has 
been indicated by the common practice of 
denying the student active participation in 
a number of them unless his scholarship in 
his class work was maintained at a level good 
enough to designate him as “eligible.” 

Because of the earlier view of the curricu- 
lum as only the classroom program, the 1930- 
1941) period of so-called curriculum reor- 
ganization must go down in the educational 
records as primarily a course-of-study build- 
ing period, the courses of study having been 
turned out by the thousands for the various 
subjects in an attempt to improve the school 
through the subject approach to reorganiza- 
tion. So intensive was this movement, it has 
been estimated that as many as half of the 
schools and school - systems of the country 
either built or borrowed courses of study, 
or at least had teacher study committees at 
work considering their classroom offerings. 

Curriculum reorganization of this type 
became so technical during the period diat 
some curriculum theorists classified the multi- 
tude of attempts into a few distinct types of 
approaches to the task. For instance, the 
adult-needs approach, if adopted, would lead 
the school and its teacher committees first to 
study adult needs and then to set up approp- 
riate course offerings and practices. Other 
approaches were based on a socio-economic 
or a child-needs criterion. 

Gradually these technical intricacies of 
school curriculum reorganization have lost 
tlieir bold, and the problem of curriculum 
reorganization is now looked upon not as a 
mechanical task to be engaged in for a spe- 
cific period of time in %vhich a pattern would 
be developed by the master strategists to be 


handed doivn as a guide for all teachers, hat 
rather as a day-by-day improvement of the 
learning situations to be carried on by each 
teacher and each staff member of the school 
as long as he continues in service. However, 
the need for leadership is not minimized in 
this shifting of approaches. 

With this more flexible conception of 
school modernization at hand, curriculum 
building becomes instead curriculum develop- 
ment. That is, the curriculum is not a frame- 
work of courses, subjects, and other activities 
to be determined entirely in advance and in- 
stalled in the school prior to the time the 
teachers and the students come togetlier; tlie 
curriculum is a constantly changing and 
emerging frame of reference, to be fell or 
sensed in a school rather than a thing to be 
mechanically manipulated. The real educa- 
tional leader does not build a curriculum for 
his school — he provides for it. 

There is now discernible a promising ten- 
dency in the secondary schools, as in the 
elementary schools, to distinguish, though not 
too sharply, between general and specialized 
education. The interest in the distinctions 
reveals the educator’s concern today for edu- 
cational goals, for no one would ever viorry 
about such differences in offerings and activi- 
ties unless he first had had in mind the 
purposes of the school’s program. 

General education is that part of the stu ■ 
ent’s complete program that is being 
enced by the whole group, so desirable do t c 
curriculum planners consider it as training 
for the common life — ^for the common goo -- 
for general citizenship. For example, n ® 
school asks all students to take United w 
History, then this subject must be considcrca 
as a part of general education. As Qis • 


guished from such a course, but not 
sarily opposed to it, there are the specia iz 
selected by individual students to 

— - . — hatin, 


courses 


meet particular needs. For instance, 
stenography, chemistry, orchestra, 


titude of 
comses. 


others stand out as sp' 
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There has been a tendency in 
to merge or to relate subjects and r 

formerly offered independently. } 

- - - ■■ — courses 


fusion, integration, and core cuu..- w. , 
are among the terms that have heen 
in this connection. This tendency - 
particularly apparent in the area o 
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eral education. Educators are re-examining 
and re-emphasizing their goals in the area 
of general training for life. It is no sur- 
prise, then, tliat such subjects as English, 
social studies, general or consumer mathe- 
matics, and art appreciation are losing their 
identity in core courses of a broadened and 
enriched nature. Since the study of English 
and mathematics results from the need for 
English and mathematics in everyday social 
affairs, surely these subjects are related to the 
social studies. This relationship gives point 
to the numerous attempts to eliminate artifi- 
cial subject barriers in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

The educator who draws his distinctions 
in general and specialized education, and thus 
sharpens his focus upon his goals, is just as 
cautious in not merging unrelated subjects 
' as he is eager to eliminate artificial distinc- 
tions. For example, in the case of Latin, 
algebra, geometry, vocational machine shop, 
typing, and many other subjects of die spe- 
cialized nature, it is apparent that efficiency 
of instruction asks that they retain their 
separate-subject distinctions. And, in the area 
of general education, when the educator sets 
out to teach a group to live better witli their 
neighbors in the community, the course that 
results may be a half-day program that re- 
places and draws upon such former separate 
courses as English, community civics, general 
business training, general science, general 
mathematics, and art and music apprecia- 
tion. Guidance, self-government, and similar 
features of the whole school program may 
also be drawn into this general course. 

How these newer attitudes toward the 
curriculum are modifying school practice can 
best be seen from a study of the experiences 
which schools have when they attack the 
problems of currieulum construction from a 
modern point of view. The so-called core 
curriculum (q.v.) for example, can never be 
typed or described so definitely as a subject 
can be. For this reason it is unwise to point 
out a specific core course as the pattern to 
be followed. Horvever, a student of this move- 
ment in secondary education would do well 
to study the various programs that have 
spung from this concept during the past 
eight or ten years. There are the programs of 
at small group of California high schools 
taioivn as the Co-operating Schools; the core 


courses in the Denver public schools; those 
in the junior high schools at Springfield, 
Missouri; the work in the Norris, Tennessee, 
school; the core courses that are operating in 
tlie Tulsa, Oklahoma, schools; the courses 
under way at the Highland Park, Illinois, 
High School; the various combination courses 
that were developed by tlie schools in the 
Eight-Year Study; and hundreds of other 
examples. 

A typical example of the workings of the 
core concept is that given of the Norris, 
Tennessee, program, in Harold Spears, The 
Emerging High School Curriculum. A de- 
scription of this program as it was operating 
folloivs: 

The organization of learning experiences 
up to the eleventh year follows the core plan. 
The key teacher of a core course is knorvn 
as the core teacher and may come from any 
subject field. An English teacher may serve 
as die master teacher for the seventh-grade 
and eighth-grade group, a social studies 
teacher for the ninth-grade, and a science 
teacher for the tenth-grade. This plan of 
teacher assignment is possible, since die scope 
of the core is quite flexible, the experiences 
are drawn from many fields, and the services 
of die other teachers of the school are avail- 
able in the progress of any one of the core 
programs. 

Each class group in the high school, at 
die beginning of the school year, discusses 
and plans with the teacher the subjects or 
problems around which the work of that 
group will revolve for the year. The staff 
of the school feels that, given half a chance, 
students will no doubt choose areas of learn- 
ing as least as valuable as those the school 
might set up. This planning period may 
extend from two weeks to a month. The 
basic activities of everyday life are taken as 
the point of departure in the planning. Bus 
trips to typical communities in the Norris 
area have been found helpful in this explora- 
tion, as have the findings of study groups 
elsewhere which have attempted to determine 
these basic activities of everyday living. Out 
of this study period comes the selection of 
the program to be followed. 

The core program of the seventh-grade and 
eighth-grade group extends throughout the 
day- The center of interest is co-operation, 
and the students find action and give service 
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to tLe school through what is known as “the 
co-operative.” Experiences and study grow 
out of services rendered the school trough 
the cafeteria, the school bank, insurance, 
truck gardening, a supplies and candy store, 
and a lost-and-found department. The master 
teacher guides the group, with others from 
such fields as art, home economics, and 
agriculture coming and going as the work 
progresses. As in all groups, the emphasis 
is as much upon the democratic way of 
working as it is upon individual outcomes. 
As the studies of the students grow out of 
their co-operative activities, it can readily 
be seen how such specifics as ■written and oral 
expression and mathematics find their place 
in the course. 

The ninth-year group spends three hours 
of the day under the guidance of the master 
teacher, with other teachers assisting. This 
core has absorbed the work formerly^ han- 
dled in the fields of science, English, and 
social studies. In the direction of the course, 
the obligation is to the student’s needs and 
interests, both social and indmdual, and not 
to the former subject fields. It is necessary 
each year, for example, to devote consider- 
able time to reading widi understanding, 
writing legibly, and spelling correctly. 

One year a section of the ninth-grade group 
selected the conservation of human and mate- 
rial resources as the year’s topic. Out of this 
grew a specific interest in game control and 
the scientific use of land. The group was 
given permission to use and experiment "with 
a typical tract of Tennessee land, approxi- 
mately 100 acres, at the edge of the toivn 
and near the school. Co-operating in the de- 
velopment of this tract of land is the Forestry 
Relationships Department of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The whole program was 
developed around the project, one step lead- 
ing naturally into another. Science, social 
studies, and English experiences became func- 
tional. Following the co-operative plan the 
Norris School endorses, the original class 
divided into five smaller groups, each respon- 
sible for the handling of twenty acres. Ex- 
periences out on the land would lead the 
groups back into the classrooms and the sci- 
ence laboratory for study. • 

The land, much of which was wooded, was 
surveyed from many angles. Each group, 
through its survey and follow-up work in 


school, has a fair conception of tlie economic 
value of its section. Forest control and game 
control lead off as topics of interest. Tlie 
wild life of the tract, both plant and animal, 
afford natural topics for study. Each of the 
five groups, in the handling of its section, has 
before it the possibilities of raising food to 
care for the animal life, harvesting the nut 
crop, producing food for human consump- 
tion, providing grazing land, and even har- 
vesting the lumber. Chemistry, biology, 
economics, English, agriculture, forestry, and 
a dozen other former specialized courses grow 
naturally into one as this core course pro- 


gresses. 

The problems of the South formed tlie 
work of the tenth-grade core for one year. 
Out of the broader topic came intensive study 
of rural electrification and diseases of diet 
deficiency. Like the ninth grade, this group 
is under the direction of a core teacher for 
three hours, other teachers being called in 
as needed. Former subjects replaced in- 
clude English, social studies, and science. 
At any time in the progress of the core 
course, provision is made for special inter- 
ests of smaller groups growing out of the 


broader topics. 

Students move freely in and out of the 
classrooms and laboratores of the norris 
School, as their work leads them here and 
there. No teacher considers this an infnng<> 
ment upon his o\vn rights, for tlie pupil an 
not the subject is the focal point. The science 
laboratory is really a laboratory. At an) 
period of the day as many as a half dozen 
groups from various classes may be loun 
there at work. Since this is the accep ec 
procedure, it does not disturb the rc-u a 
science work. It is the regular science 

As part of her contribution to the cor 
program, the English teacher han “ . 

nvritten and oral reports of trips nnd P 
ments. Each student has an individual r 
folder for tliese reports. An error 
also kept in the folder. i. t,ag 

vidual needs, a part of the English wo 
no particular connection with the 
periences. The reading program, for instance, 
may go beyond tlie core program. 

The topics chosen in the 
lean heavily tow'ard the social-stu 
but, as has been indicated, other l I 
tions, such as the scientific, are gi'C 
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play. The eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade 
social-studies courses, like the core courses 
in the lower years, provide for pupil selection 
of problems. No subject is necessarily 
taught from jmar to year. In one year the 
topics covered ivere as follows: tenth year, 
origin of modem civilizations; eleventh 
year, food and consumership; and twelfth 
year, county government and safe driving. 
Consumership provided special studies for 
small groups of students, of such commodi- 
ties as soap, hats, and shirts. Manufacturing 
companies and others worked closely with 
the class in- supplying materials, products, 
and other leaching aids, even sending mate- 
rials to be tested by the students in the 
school laboratory. The drugstore of the 
toum assisted in these tests, both with mate- 
rials and with testing devices. In the 
government study, county officials gave the 
school full cooperation in the project 

The next year the follorving topics were 
selected by the classes; tenth year, problems 
of the South; eleventh year, international 
problems, crime, and housing; and twelfth 
year, labor, education, and safe driving. 
The Safety Service of the Norris Properties 
Division is co-operating in the teaching of 
driving to all seniors, not only in the tech- 
niques but in the actual experience. A 
representative of the state government Avill 
give the examinations and will grant drivers’ 
licenses to those eligible. 

This account of the Norris, Tennessee, 
program exemplifies the meaning of the 
statement that when subjects are no longer 
given major emphasis in the area of general 
education, areas of living or otlier centers 
of interest close to the here-and-nmv exist- 
ence of tlie students find their place in tlie 
curriculum pattern. (See Activity Program; 
Areas of Living; Broad-Fields Curricu- 
LUJi; Correlation (Curriculum) ; Curricu- 
lum, Enrichment of; Fusion; Integration; 
Minimum Essentials; Unified Studies; 
Unit Planning and Teaching.) H.S.-2 
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CURRICULUM, ENRICHMENT OF. 

There are two distinct conceptions of 
enrichment of the curriculum in operation 
in American schools. In the first and most 
widely used one, enrichment refers to the 
new subject matter and materials added to 
the usual content of subjects in order 
to increase the students’ understanding of 
the basic material to be learned. Such sub- 
ject matter and materials may come from 
Avithin or without the field in which the 
subject is located. Regardless of the source 
of new materials, some points are reason- 
ably clear. The control in the selection and 
organization lies with the teacher or some- 
one representing the school authority. The 
basic subject matter of the subject is a 
rarely modified constant. The purpose of 
such enrichment is to improve the method 
of teaching such basic subject matter by 
removing some of the original formality. 
The new materials are used to improve tlie 
pupils’ knowledge or understanding of these 
basic materials, not to make them more 
immediately valuable or functional. This 
distinction is important since the improve- 
ment of functional value would in many 
instances destroy the selected and organized 
basic materials. Illustrations of enrichment 
are the use of visual aids, plays, excursions 
and varied types of pupil activities in or 
out of school. (See such articles as Audio- 
Visual Aids; Dramatization; Trip, School.) 
Two contributing factors in the movement 
for enrichment were (1) the increasing 
recognition of indivdiual differences in 
pupils’ abilities and interests, and (2) the 
inadequate achievement of pupils in the basic 
materials. This point of view of enrichment 
is dominant in educational practice. 

A second but less understood conception 
is tliat enrichment refers to a continuous 
widening of the area of experiences of pu- 
pils in die surrounding culture in order that 
they may he better able to find their real 
problems, to set their directional guides, and 
to determine a desirable plan of action. The 
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problem represents a disturbance in the 
psychological field arising out of constant 
interaction with the environment. Enriching 
experience through wider movement in the 
environment expands the psychological field, 
causing many and varied problems to arise. 
Thus, choices of problems for study must 
be made which in turn implies control of 
the process of improving value judgments. 
Under these circumstances, (1) the control is 
with the cooperative group, (2) the purpose is 
to find out what experiences are worth study- 
ing and to study them intelligently, (3) the 
basic continuity is in the improvement of the 
process of intelligent social action, (4) the 
learnings are immediately functional in the 
operating experience. Use is also made of 
visual aids, plays, excursions, and many other 
types of pupil activities. The chief purpose of 
such enrichment is to aid pupils to improve 
the quality of their living in and out of the 
school through increasingly intelligent be- 
havior in meeting everyday situations. 

L.T.H. 
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CURSIVE WRITING— See Handwrit- 
ing; Teaching of. 

CURVE, NORMAU-See Normal Prob- 
ABiLiTT Curve. 

CURVE OF FORGETTING— See Mem- 
ory. 

CUR’SHE OF LEARNING— See Learn- 
ing, Curve of. 

CUSTODIAL CARE. The school janitor 
occupies an important place in the school 
system. Upon him rests the responsibility for 
the care and custody of the school building, 
equipment, and supplies, for keeping the 
building ready for community use and in con- 
dition to safeguard tlie health of teachers and 
pupils, and for maintaining the external con- 


ditions necessary for effective learning. To a 
large extent, the school janitor determines the 
standards for the care of the school building; 
he is mainly responsible for favorable or un- 
favorable impressions of the public ivith re- 
spect to the physical aspects of the school. 

The janitor is responsible for sanitary con- 
ditions of the schoolroom, toilets, grounds, 
and water supply. It is his duty to provide 
proper ventilation, and to keep the building 
at a uniform and even temperature. He re- 
moves fire hazards, clears ice and snow from 
the walks, washes windows, adjusts and re- 
pairs window shades, and performs hundreds 
of similar duties which keep the school in 
smooth running order. Hfe should be well 
mannered and personally clean, and it is es- 
sential that he should have good moral char- 
acter. 

One of the most important duties of jani- 
torial service is the cleaning of classrooms. 
Most regulations governing janitorial service 
specify that classrooms shall be cleaned after 
the close of the afternoon session of school. 
Corridors and stairs are cleaned usually be- 
tween periods during the school day, and 
special rooms are cleaned at any time they 
are not in use during school hours. Frequen- 
cy of cleaning depends to some extent upon 
frequency of use. Halls and corridors should 
be cleaned at least twice a day, and most 
classrooms once a day. The time required to 
clean a classroom depends upon the type o 
floor, the kind of interior finish, and the van- 
ety and character of equipment. The 
ation of teachers and pupils in keeping e 
building clean can save much time for the 
janitor. If the school building is to e 
cleaned properly, adequate manpower an 
proper- cleaning materials and equipmen 
must be provided. The janitor-engmee 
should know the best types of equipment ana 
the best materials, agents, and treatment 

use in his work. ^ r b 1 

It is obvious that the position of sc oo 
janitor should be occupied only by ^ 
who understands the duties to be per , 
and the fundamental facts about health 
sanitation. In spite of the recognized impo-i^ 
ance of janitorial service, however, "i 

in this branch of service has lagged c > 
progress in other phases of school wor 
though the tendency is definitely in t e ' 
tion of improvement of janitorial servi 
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through increased salaries, specialized train- 
ing, and greater security — the typical Janitor 
is nevertheless a person ^vith little or no spe- 
cialized training and with inadequate general 
education. Frequently he is old, overworked, 
and underpaid. 

Pioneer ivork in training of janitor-engi- 
neers and custodians began in Minneapolis. 
Attention is now being given to the problem 
throughout the country. Many cities have in- 
stituted training courses for this type of work, 
and Missouri has a state-wide training system 
carried on under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education, with centers in the 


cities and teacher-education institutions. In 
some other states, universities and colleges 
now provide training courses for janitorial 
service. L.E.M. and M.F.S. 
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DALCROZE — See Eubythmics, Dal- 

CROZE. 

DALTON PLAN. Helen Parkhurst in- 
xoduced this plan in the school system of 
Dalton, Massachusetts, about 1920, Her con- 
cept of teaching was at variance -with the 
traditional practice of that time; her innova- 
tions are embraced in the Dalton Plan. 

The heart of the plan is the mimeographed 
or printed contract which constitutes the work 
for a school month of twenty days, and the 
contract in turn is composed of daily portions 
called problems, A contract relates to some 
large topic oi* division of a subject, e.g., the 
study of China in geography, with the prob- 
lems as subdivisions of the topic. Some of 
the problems are given weights of t^vo days’ 
credit while others receive half a day’s credit. 
These problems specify the readings, ques- 
tions, maps, witten work, and other exer- 
cises that must be completed for the pupil 
to get credit After completing one or more 
problems, the pupil indicates on the room 
graph after his name just how much he has 
done; by this means the teacher can keep 
track of his pupils’ progress. Since the pupil 
has his own graph, he knows also how far 
he has gone in each subject covered. 

Budgeting of time is also involved because 
a pupil is free to move from room to room 
and to stay with one subject as long as he 
desires, provided he does not neglect other 
subjects. There are no bells announcing 
periods. Scheduled meetings of a class occur 
about once a week; these periods are devoted 
to debates, socialized discussions, or other 
important matters demanding the attention 
of all class members. 

The emphasis upon the planning of the con- 
tract is probably the chief contribution of 
the plan. Working out the learning exercises 
leading to the attainment of aims in the gen- 
eral topic for the month requires more teach- 
er foresight than making a daily assignment 
Correlation betiveen the subject fields de- 
mands faculty cooperation. Attempts are 
made to link the contract ■\vith the preceding 
one, and to use and locate “pockets of inter- 
est.” 

While tlie plan has been used "widely, it 
has not been copied in its entiretj', but it 
has been modified to fit circumstances. The 

rcedom to move about from one class to 
unotlier or to continue working in one class- 


room has been generally eliminated. Cor- 
relation of subject matter may or may not 
be achieved. Instead of being a school inno- 
vation, the plan may be used by only a few 
teachers in the school. 

The contract method of teaching includes 
the contract as a label, but the artificial block 
of work for a school month has often been 
discarded as have been the portions for daily 
work. Rather, the contract takes on the 
characteristics of what is now called the unit. 
It is a shift from the daily assignment to the 
consideration of a large topic or problem. 
It is also a shift from highly individualized 
activities to social or group activities. This 
treatment includes the objectives to be at- 
tained, the learning exercises, and the guides 
for study. 

In the original Dalton Plan the contract 
was mimeographed or printed, and each pupil 
received a copy. The time devoted to the 
contract varied according to the ability of 
pupils and the nature of the topic under con- 
sideration. Provisions for individual differ- 
ences were met by additional projects or 
undertakings for bright pupils. So much has 
been incorporated in the concept of contract 
that it can mean just what a teacher wants 
to read into it One "writer has suggested that 
the term be discarded because there are other 
more appropriate labels, such as unit (See 
Unit Planning and Teaching), which de- 
scribe better the kind of teaching in progress. 

F.A.B. 
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DAMAGES FOR DISMISSAL — See 
Teachers’ Contracts. 

DANISH FOLK SCHOOL— See Den- 
mark, Education in; Folk Schools. 

DARTMOUTH CASE. Constitutional 
limitations against State legislative control 
over private institutions of higher education 
are illustrated in the famous Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. In 1769 King George III of Great 
Britain granted a charter to Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In 181 6, the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture adopted two statutes, without the con- 
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sent of the Trustees of the College, which 
would have altered the charter in material 
respects including changing the name, the 
selection of trustees, and the control of the 
property. In a proceeding to recover the 
College hooks and property, in -which the Col- 
lege was represented by Daniel Webster, the 
Supreme Court of the United States led by 
Chief Justice Marshall held tlie legislation 
unconstitutional as abrogating Article I, 
Section 10 of the Constitution of the United 
States -^vhich forbids any state from passing 
any law impairing the obligations of contract. 
Since the cro^ra charter was in the nature 
of a contract hetiveen the King and tliis 
private corporation, the constitutional pro- 
tection applied to it. Trustees of Dartmouth 
College V. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 517-715 (U. 
S. 1819). 

The practical eflfect of the case, which is 
an important one in constitutional law, has 
been weakened by a general practice since 
used by states at the time of granting char- 
ters to reserve the right to amend or revoke 
charters, as -^vell as by later decisions of the 
Court in extending the powers of the state 
to control certain types of corporations. 

H.N.R. 

DAVISON FELLOWSHIPS — See 
Scholarships and ; Fellowships,' Interna- 
tional. 

DAY NURSERY. A day nursery is a 
place where mothers may leave their children 
during the day while tlaey are away at work. 
The aim of the day nursery is primarily to 
give physical care and protection to young 
children of working mothers. 

When the industrial employment of mar- 
ried women reached a peak of three million 
in 1930, the number of day nurseries in- 
creased until in 1931, there were about 800. 
Most of these are in the industrial centers of 
the East and Middle West. 

The nursery school {g.v.) is to be distin- 
guished from the day nursery in that the 
former is primarily an educational instititu- 
tion with pedagogical methods and objectives, 
-vv'hereas the day nursery often pro-vddes only 
physical care; though, of late years, some 
day nurseries under institutional agencies 
have been expanding their ser\dces by intro- 
ducing kindergarten and social case work. 

M.E.F. 


DAYDREAMING. In daydreaming, 
reverie, or fantasy (also phantasy) an in- 
dividual attains satisfaction through the imag- 
inary representation of experiences not 
achieved in reality. Daydreaming is common 
among both children and adults. It may 
occur as the result of inhibiting the play of 
self-centered children who have failed to de- 
velop active interests. An inappropriate cur- 
riculum may also contribute to daydream- 
ing; the dull child does not comprehend what 
is going on and the bright child is not chal- 
lenged, hence they resort to reverie. Gen- 
erally there is more daydreaming during 
adolescence, probably due to an increase in 
problems of emotional adjustment at this 
period. 

The most frequent use of fantasy at all age 
levels is as a form of compensation for, or 
escape from unpleasant reality. This is shown 
in the conteht of daydreams, which may be 
classified either as the “suffering hero” or the 
“conquering hero” type. If the individual 
feels that he is unfairly treated, he may 
imagine himself to be a suffering hero or 
martyr who is the object of pity and sjttI' 
pathy. If opportunities for a reasonable 
amount of self-assertion are denied him, be 
may resort to the conquering hero fantasy 
wherein he pictures himself as an important 
personage or hero receiving the plaudits and 
adulations of the multitude. 

Daydreaming as creative imagination is 
constructive, especially in art, music, drama) 
and literature. It may also contribute 
justment by reducing emotional tension. Fan- 
tasy may have recreational value, too, u t ^ 
person attending a movie or reading a ^or) 
identifies himself with the characters, a) 
dreaming is serious only when it is use ex 
cessively and becomes a substitute for rea 
accomplishment. 

It is important that every individual be 
taught to expect some failure, to ace i 
squarely, and to make daydreams come ru • 
(See Escape Tendency; Mental Hygiene./. 

R.V.M. 
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DEAF, EDUCATION OF THE. The edu- 
cation of the deaf has made great progress 
during recent years. Not so very long ago, the 
deaf were legally classed with idiots, usually 
confined to institutions, and generally re- 
ferred to as “deaf and dumh” or “deaf 
mutes.” Tqday, educators are aware that the 
deaf are a group of people ivith the same 
range of intelligence as hearing people and, 
given the proper educational opportunities, 
diey rvill be useful citizens, economically in- 
dependent, and competent to direct their own 
affairs. 

Types of Deaf People; There are two 
types of deaf people, those who lost their 
hearing after having acquired speech, and 
those who either were born deaf or lost their 
hearing before language had been established. 
People with normal hearing have language 
and speech, not because they were formally 
taught, but because they imitated first sounds, 
then rvords, then phrases, until finally, they 
could enunciate whole sentences. To this 
group, language is indeed a gift! To the 
group handicapped at an early age by deaf- 
ness, the acquisition of language is a long, 
laborious process. 

At a Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, the following definitions 
were prepared and adopted: 

The Deaf: Those in whom the sense of 
hearing is nonfunctional for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. This general group is made up 
of t^vo distinct classes based entirely on the 
time of the loss of hearing; the congenitally 
deaf — those who were born deaf; the adventi- 
tiously deaf — those who ■were born with nor- 
mal hearing but in whom the sense of hearing 
became nonfunctional later through illness or 
accident. 


The Hard of Hearing: Those in whom the 
sense of hearing, although defective, is func- 
tional with or without a hearing aid. 

Causes of Deafness: About fifty per 
cent of the population of the average school 
for tlie deaf is made up of congenital cases, 
^e remaining cases are due to such adventi- 
tious causes as meningitis, mastoiditis, birth 
injury, and the infectious and contagious dis- 
eases^ of childhood. The amount of hearing 
loss is not standardized by cause. The con- 
genitally deaf may be profoundly or only 
partially deaf. This is true, also, of the ad- 
ventitiously deafened. 


Testing: The group audiometer makes 
possible die testing of groups of forty at a 
time. It is simple to administer and to inter- 
pret. Pupils who are screened out ivith this 
test as having some loss should be given an 
individual test. 

A decibel is the smallest amount of sound 
that the normal human ear can distinguish, 
the pure tone audiometer is an individual 
testing machine and makes possible a graphic 
picture of one’s hearing loss. This picture 
is called an audiogram. The tones usually 
tested are 64 (middle C), 128, 256, 512, 
1024, 2048, 4096 and 8192. These tones are 
called frequencies. The tonal range of the 
human voice as used in speech is, for the 
most part from 300 to 3,000 frequencies. 
For educational purposes, the audiogram in 
this speech range is most indicative. An aver- 
age of hearing sensation units or decibels 
loss on the frequencies 256, 512, 1024. 2048 
and 4096 is called the speech hearing loss. 

What Hearing Loss Requires Special 
Education? If the hearing loss is sufiicient 
to retard normal progress in the usual school, 
the child requires special education. -When 
studying a case, one must consider, in addi- 
tion to the pupil’s other defects (the diseases 
that ravage the hearing often leave some 
other physical defects), his emotional stabil- 
ity, social adjustment, general intelligence, 
and school record. The school record may 
show retardation or behavior difficulties. A 
careful study of the physical, mental, emo- 
tional and educational history will usually 
indicate whether the child is able to make 
satisfactory progress and adjustment in a 
regular school. As a rule, a loss of fifty 
decibels indicates the need for special educa- 
tion. 

With a hearing loss of fifty or more 
decibels in the speech tones, it is important 
that the child receive special handling educa- 
tionally. In the large classes of normal chil- 
dren, the severely hard of hearing pupil is 
lost because of the garbled speech sounds 
that reach his ear and the weird interpreta- 
tion he gives them. The child who does not 
hear the initial or final sounds of a word 
presents the effect of being backward and of 
having a speech defect because in turn he 
gives orally what he heard instead of . the cor- 
rect speech pattern. “The speech sometimes 
becomes wholly unintelligible" and the qual- 
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ity of voice undergoes great change. These 
pupils have increasingly progressive speech 
defects unless trained by a teacher who is 
well equipped to handle their special prob- 
lems. Often the hard of hearing pupils ex- 
perience academic failure and become be- 
havior problems before they are placed in 
special classes. Some of these children have 
even been placed in classes for the mentally 
retarded before the true nature of the defect 
was recognized. Since the passage of the 
New York State Law in 1936, which requires 
the hearing of school children to he tested 
annually, these cases are growing fewer in 
number. ^ 

However, many children with a loss of fifty 
decibels can get along very well in a school 
with hearing children because of intellectual 
and personality endowments. On the other 
hand, less able pupils with a loss of forty 
decibels may have a history of retardation 
and behavior difiSculties that require special 
treatment, and should be given an opportu- 
nity to make the necessary adjustments in a 
special school. 

The Importance of Oral Instruction 
for the Deaf : It is extremely rare that any- 
thing is wrong with the speech organs of a 
deaf person. He is organically equipped to 
acquire speech and language. To deny him 
this right by teaching him through signs in- 
stead of by oral instruction, is to cut him off 
from his fellow-men. 

How a Deaf Child Learns to Speak: 
On entering the kindergarten classes, the lit- 
tle ones, who are profoundly deaf, will pro- 
duce inarticulate cries, grunts, and make 
kno-\vn their wants ivith the use of gestures. 
A special program of education gives this 
child a vocabulary, teaches him to use his 
voice in speech patterns and gives him the 
language principles by which he can make 
himself understood. All this is a time con- 
suming process and must be built up very 
carefully. The hearing child of five years 
of age speaks fluently, has a usable vocabu- 
lary, and understands language far beyond 
his ability in e.xpression. These first five 
years in the hearing child’s life are lost to 
the deaf child. 

The degf child coming to the kindergarten 
at the age of five has not one word in his 
vocabulary. His only means of communica- 
tion has been by gestures. The kindergarten 


teacher must first make him aware that when 
her lips move, something important happens. 
The teacher uses the tactile, visual, and audi- 
tory approaches by having the child feel the 
voice vibrations while he is watching her lips 
as she says a word. At one and the same time, 
she is teaching the lip-reading of this word, 
building up as rich a concept of meaning as 
possible, presenting the rvritten word, and 
preparing the way for speech. By using a 
large mirror, and with the child’s face next 
to hers, she gets him to imitate her speech 
formations. Then with the child holding one 
hand on her face and the other on his own, 
she starts the arduous task of teaching him to 
speak artificially. Of all pedagogical proh- 
lems, teaching speech to the deaf is acknowl- 
edged the most difficult. The teaching of 
twenty-five words in speech in six months is 
rapid progress. Compare this with the hear- 
ing child of the same age who w'ill have a 
thousand words or more in his vocabulary. 

The speech of the deaf is labored, and nat- 
urally so, when consideration is given to the 
fact that they have been taught artificially to 
produce sounds and not just naturally to 
imitate what they hear as does the normat 
child. Every word in their vocabulary must 
be taught for the concept, pronunciation, on 
inflection. Mechanics, rhythm, pitch, accent, 
volume and quality of speech are conveyed to 
these pupils by visual, tactile, auditory ana 
kinesthetic impressions as a substitute for 1 e 

lost sense of hearing. 

Language: Now that a start has been 
made in speech and lip-reading, it is 
sary to teach language. The hearing c i 
acquires his speech patterns and 
simultaneously. Not so the deaf cni • 
may be able to lipread and to say the w'om 
“jump” hut he cannot use it Not unH ^ 
is taught some pronouns and their mcani^- 
can he use the word. Each language pa. a » 
each idiom, each tense must be taught sop 
rately. Language is the most human ac i . 
and the greatest means of social L 

“The acquisition of a foreign i„y 

normal conditions of learning, is chi P - 
compared to the difficult course that 
fore the horn deaf boy who f 

his mother-tongue artificially. The ^ 
speech and language cuts the dea o 
their fellow men. No effort is too gr 
bridge this gap. 
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Group Hearing Aids : A group hearing 
aid is an electrical machine for amplifying 
speech. It has a pair of head phones for each 
pupil in die class and a rheostat diat enables 
him to control the volume of sound. Tliere 
is a microphone for die teacher. Some group 
hearing aids have indiiudual microphones. 
Tlie assistance received from the use of die 
hearing aid depends on the amount of 
residual hearing. Some pupils are enabled 
to hear music, some speech, others pitch and 
rhj'thm, still others hear only impulses. The 
results of training with a group hearing aid 
are: 


1. Better speech development. 

2. Improved interpretation of meanings as 
a result of belter combined visual-audi- 
tory discrimination. 

3. Aesthetic 'development dirough im- 
proved appreciation of the beauty of 
sound, whether the sound be speech or 
music, 

4. Improved mental hygiene. 

With hard of hearing pupils, a hearing aid 
is invaluable and through effective and co- 
ordinated programs for its continuous use 
there is more hope for the acoustically handi- 
capped dian ever before in the history of the 
■'vorld. 


Special Schools: Tlic tj^pe of provision 
that can be made for the special education of 
acoustically handicapped children is illustrated 
u- High School 47 in New York City 
which is supported by the Board of Education. 

largest day school for the deaf in 
. Hnited States. The school is equipped 
With a semi-soundproof room and audiometers 
or toting the hearing acuity' of children in 
attendance and for those referred by other 
and outside agencies. 

The school has the services of a nurse and 
otologist who gives e.vaminations, 
makes diagnoses and assists with the guidance 
aspect of the clinical work. 

„ school has a special curriculum in 
^peech, Lip Reading, Language and Acoustic 
training. (See Speech Reading.) These 
are special tools the deaf child must acquire 
m order to function as a member in a con- 
nuously progressing society. The acquisi- 
lon of these arts and skills makes for tlie 
actualization of the potentialities of each 'in- 
i' idual deaf child. In addition to this spe- 
cial work, the school covers the New York 


City curriculum from kindergarten through 
the ninth year. 

Because of the loss of hearing and its ac- 
companying handicap in speech and tlie use 
of language, instruction of these pupils must 
be greatly individualized. Classes have ten 
children. The small class enables the teacher 
to he cognizant of each child’s mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, moral, vocational and avoca- 
tional efficiency and to individualize guidance 
at all times. 

Tlie equipment in this school is different 
from that of other public schools. One com- 
plete side of each room is made up of win- 
dows, thereby giving the maximum amount of 
light so necessary when eyes must do the 
work of both sight and hearing. Lip-reading 
can thus be facilitated. 

In addition to the unusual seating arrange- 
ment, the school is equipped with electrical 
group hearing aids. In some rooms each 
desk has a microphone for the child’s use. 
In other rooms, there is just one microphone. 
All desks have earphones and individual con- 
trols for augmenting or decreasing the vol- 
ume of sound transmitted. The use of hear- 
ing aids has proved to be of inestimable value 
to the children. 

Free bus service from other parts of the 
city is provided by' the Board of Education 
for the pupils of this school. 

The school maintains an after school 
recreation room for the children, equipped 
with ping-pong tables, basket ball, skill hall, 
and similar games. A teacher of the school 
is always present to assist the children in 
their self-directed, self-planned activities. 

Visual aids are of major importance in the 
specialized education of the deaf, A collec- 
tion of the various types and devices unique 
to tlie leaching of the deaf have been gath- 
ered in Junior High School 47. A large col- 
lection of pictures, an important instructional 
tool of the deaf, miniature objects, slides, 
posters, movies and similar objective material 
is widely used. 

A teacher’s library of professional litera- 
ture amounting to several hundred volumes 
offers assistance in this special field of edu- 
cation. 

The Volta Bureau: The Volta Bureau 
located in Washington, D. C. was established 
in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating 
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to the deaf. It has the largest library on deaf- 
ness in the United States, the resources of 
which are at the disposal of research work- 
ers, teachers, and others interested in the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 

The Volta Review founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1899 is the official organ of 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is a 
monthly magazine for educators and parents 
of the deaf and for the hard of hearing. It 
contains professional articles for teachers 
and practical suggestions to parents of deaf 
children. H.McL. 
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DEAN. The various types of deans in- 
clude deans of boys and of girls in secondary 
schools, deans of men and of women in 
higher institutions, junior deans, academic 
or administrative deans of independent col- 
leges and of the units or schools that com- 
prise a university, graduate deans, and deans 
of administration on a university-wide basis. 

Deans of girls and of women are engaged 
in both personnel services and administrative 
duties, including educational, vocational, and 
social guidance; administration of housing 
.(for the college); and supervision of group 
activities; however, vocational guidance and 
full-time placement services are being in- 
creasingly performed by other persons. A 
similar service is performed by, deans of boys 
and of men, whose duties usually are related 
to discipline and attendance, counseling, stu- 


dent aid, housing (for the college), and 
health; to students in scholastic distress; and 
to the coordination of extracurricular life. 

The position of junior dean has been 
established at Ohio State University in five 
colleges to advise freshmen and sophomores 
concerning courses,' programs, vocations, 
and personal problems; to secure curricular 
and instructional improvements; and to 
stimulate the formation of student organiz- 
ations with intellectual interests. 

The dean of an independent college or of 
a unit within a university has general respon- 
sibility for college entrance, graduation, cur- 
riculum, instruction, staff, faculty meetings, 
student-faculty relations, budget, and equip- 
ment. 

The graduate dean in a university coor- 
dinates the efforts of the various departments 
that offer work toward an advanced degree, 
especially the graduate programs in arts and 
sciences. 

In some universities a dean of admini- 
stration or dean of faculty acts as an admin- 
istrative and supervisory assistant to the 
president, with duties similar to those per- 
formed by a vice-president. C.V.G. 
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DEBATING. Debating is one of die 
forms of oral argument conducted un er 
rules. Formal debating as practiced in sc oo - 
and colleges or universities is ordinarily un 
dertaken by teams, one team presenting 
arguments of the affirmative side of a 
tion previously selected, the other the 
side. A team usually comprises three spea 
(although sometimes two or occasional! 
one) each of whom delivers a mam sp 
of ten or twelve minutes followed by a sec 
speech, known as the rebuttal, of j 

five minutes. Speakers of opposing 
alternate in presenting their speeches. 

Debating is widely included as^ a 
cular and an extracurricular activity i 
secondary schools, colleges, and unive - 
In the secondary schools there may 
elective course in debating for upper 
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men offered by the Department of Speech or 
of Ensshsh; or there may be debating societies 
advised or “coached” by an interested mem- 
ber of the faculty. In colleges and universi- 
ties the curriculum generally contains courses 
of such titles as Principles of Argumentation 
and Debating, Forensics, Persuasion, or De- 
bating, as well as an extracurricular activity 
in the same held. Thirty to fifty students, be- 
longing to a debating society, compete for 
places on the varsity team, ^vhich may travel 
several hundred miles during the course of a 
semester to meet teams of other colleges in 
scheduled debates. Organizations such as the 
Mid-West Debate League, the Eastern Inter- 
Collegiate Debate League. The Western Con- 
ference Debate League, and Pi Kappa Delta, 
the intercollegiate honorary forensic fratern- 
ity, sponsor annual programs and tourna- 
ments and issue propositions of timely 
interest for the debaters. Some colleaes and 
universities, through their Departments of 
Speech, hold debate contests for local secon- 
dary schools. 

Although debating and disputation have 
been an important part of the classical tradi- 
tion in education from the days of ancient 
Greece and Rome, in recent years some edu- 
cators have questioned the ascribed values of 
formal debating. They feel that it does not 
provide participation for student bodies. Also, 
they question the values involved in the par- 
ticipant’s assigned task of presenting one side 
of a proposition rvith the objective of win- 
ning a decision rather than arriving at an 
obiective solution of the issues. To meet such 
criticisms other forms of debating have been 
developed: fa) Decisionless debating follows 
the classic form, but as the term implies does 
not entail the selection of a winning team, 
(b) In the so-called Oregon Plan each of the 
two speakers on a team is cross-examined for 
night minutes by his opponent. Only specific 
pueslions are alloived by the chairman. The 
Oregon Plan may be used with or without 
decisions, (c) The hccMing type of debate 
permits each speaker two minutes of uninter- 
rupted discourse at the beginning and at the 
und of his presentation ; in between, the audi- 
ence is given the privilege of addressing 
questions to the speaker with the permission 
of the chairman, fd) The direct-clash type oi 
debate is composed of an initial speech of five 
or eight minutes, given by the leader of each 


side, in which the proposition is defined and 
analyzed. The negative indicates clearly his 
point of agreement and disagreement -with 
the analysis of the affirmative. The remainder 
of the debate is then limited to the issues qn 
which disagreement is clearly demonstrated. 
After each issue or phase of issue is presented 
there is a rebuttal, ending with a summary. 
The judges may rule that a “clash” or issue 
is ended when in their estimation one side has 
obtained a decided advantage, (e) Also pop- 
ular are less formal types of debating such 
as The British Type and The Congressional 
Type. They follow broadly^the parliamentary 
procedures of debate employed in the House 
of Commons and the United States Congress 
respectively, (f) In some schools formal de- 
bates have been replaced by the forum, the 
round table, and the panel discussion {q.v.). 
(g) The various forms of debate may also 
make use of the audience ballot, which is cus- 
tomarily phrased thus: 

(Mark X in llie proper place) ^ 

Before the debate I am 

Favorable to the affirmative' of the 

proposition 

Neutral on the proposition 

Opposed to the affirmative of the 

proposition 

After the debate I am 

Favorable to the affirmative of the 

proposition 

Neutral on the proposition 

Opposed to the affirmative of the 

proposition 

Signed 

Various methods of computing the audience 
ballot have been proposed to evaluate the 
success of the teams in the art of persuasion. 
(See Speech Education.) J.F.B.-l 
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DECENTRALIZATION IN EDUCA- 
TION — ^See Centralization in Education. 

DECILE — See Percentile. 

DECORATIONS, CLASSROOM — See 

Class Management. 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD — See Induc- 
tive Method. 

DEGREES. College and university de- 
grees are those designations which indicate 
the grade or rank to which one has been 
admitted because of his attainment, presum- 
ably scholarly. Each year about 165,000 
persons in the United States receive the 
baccalaureate or first professional degree, 
21,000 receive the master’s or comparable 
degree, and 3,000, the doctorate. 

The original baccalaureate (q.v.) degree, 
bachelor of arts (A.B.), has a continuous 
history of seven hundred years. It was first 
granted for the rank of apprenticed teacher; 
at this time three more years of work were 
required for the real university degree. In 
the fifteenth century it took four years to 
secure tlie A.B. at Oxford. After securing it 
one might study law, medicine, or theology. 

From 1642 to 1851 there was no recog- 
nized liberal arts college in America which 
gave any other degree than the A.B. The 
bachelor of science (B.S.) was first conferred 
by Yale upon four graduates of its Sheffield 
Scientific School. The Bachelor of Philosophy 
was first set up by Brown University in 1850. 
The doctorate (Doctor of Philosophy — ^Ph. 
D.) was given first in 1861. 

An incomplete list of the types of degrees 
granted in recent years by educational insti- 
tutions includes the following: 


Associate degrees 14 ' 

Bachelor's degrees 40 

Master’s degrees 34 

Doctor’s degrees 33 

“Fellows” 20 

“Graduates” 2 

Licentiates 21 

Designated (such as Civil Engineer)... 6 
Special 6 


The above list includes both honorary 
degrees and degrees given in course. The 
first honorary degree given in America was 
by Harvard in 1692. Few tvere given before 
1776. In the academic year 1937-38, 1,500 
honorary degrees were granted in the United 
States alone. Of these 571 were the degrees 


of LL.D. (Doctor of Laws), 334 were D.D. 
(Doctor of Divinity), 142 were Litt.D. (Doc- 
tor of Literature or Letters), and 136 were 
Sc.D. (Doctor of Science). Among the other 
honorary degrees granted during that year 
were the degree of L.H.D. (Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters) , A.M. (Master of Arts) , Eng. 
D. (Doctor of Engineering), Mus.D. (Doctor 
of Music), Ped.D. (Doctor of Pedagogy), 
D.F.A. (Doctor of Fine Arts), M.S. (Master 
of Science) , D.C.L. (Doctor of Classical 
Literature), Ed.D. (Doctor of Education), 
and S.P.D. (Doctor of PoliticaL Science). 
There were thirteen types of master’s degrees, 
led by M.A. and M.S., and four types of 
baccalaureates. (See Graduate Education; 
Higher Education, Liberal Arts College; 
and such articles on professional education 
as Leg^al Education and Medical Educa- 
tion.) R.A.K. 
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DEUNQUENCY— See Juvenile Delin- 
quents. 

DELUSIONS. Delusions are false judg- 
ments or beliefs. Although they are not Due 
to fact and are out of harmony with the 

dividual’s background and environment, thj 

persist and do not seem irrationa o 
Normal beliefs differ only m egre 
those of the insane; and one can PP 
perfectly normal, yet believe in some absurfl 

delusion. . . - 

These distortions of reality niay anse W 
emotional conflict or may ^ ru gjgjjd- 
porarily through hypnosis. From th t^ ^ 
point of content they are often 
delusions of ( 1 ) melancholia, (2) F 
tion, and (3) grandeur, /or 
individual may feel very humble or ^ 
think he has an incurable disease. 
cuted patient feels depresse a i_ justice, 
voices accusing him of some re- 

or he may interpret the ypon his 

marks of his friends as even 

integrity, intelligence, etc. He may 
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that they are plotting or scheming against 
him. An individual may have delusions of 
an expansive nature, such as owning untold 
wealth or being the father of God. These, 
obviously, are examples of symptoms of ab- 
normality, but tlie prejudices which we en- 
counter in everyday life are illustrations of 
mild delusions. 

Children, especially those who are more 
introverted, may develop the delusion that 
they are adopted or unwanted, because they 
have misinterpreted certain remarks and home 
situations; and all further experiences seem 
to confirm their beliefs. 

The most satisfactory methods for prevent- 
ing the development of delusions are: build- 
ing up attitudes of self in harmony with the 
individual’s abilities, creating opportunities 
for success, establishing feelings of security, 
and encouraging the individual to discuss his 
problems with a sympathetic adviser. 

F.K.M. 
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DEMENTIA— See Mental Deficiency. 

DEIWOCRACY AND EDUCATION. It 

is a commonplace that every culture seeks to 
perpetuate itself. The familiar statement that 
die purpose of education is to “conser\'e the 
values of the past” is usually taken to mean 
tliat certain basic beliefs and values are to be 
transmitted to the younger generation. A cul- 
ture, however, is a living, grooving thing; it 
normally harbors a variety of conflicting 
values. Besides conserving the values of the 
past, dierefore, it is necessary to select the 
values dial are to be conserved. Decisions 
have to be made as to the true meaning of the 
culture, and these decisions become a basis 
for determining ivhat should be taught and 
what may be taught. 

Tliose values ivhich are thus given pre- 
ferred status are sometimes called the frame 
o/ reference for educational activities. This 
frame of reference may be determined by 
governmental authority, as in totalitarian 
countries, or by private agencies, as in paro- 
chial or other private schools, or by pressure 


groups, rvith which we have become exten- 
sively familiar. Generally speaking, the pur- 
pose in each case is to protect certain partic- 
ular beliefs and values by utilizing the schools 
as agencies for their perpetuation. 

The practice of deciding in advance which 
beliefs and values are to be inculcated is 
sometimes designated as indoctrination or au- 
thoritarianism. At first glance it may easily 
appear that democracy cannot have a frame 
of reference of its oivn. It does not set up a 
recognized authority for deciding what the 
frame of reference is to be. It has no official 
creed by which to determine political or 
theological or economic orthodoxy. It is not 
antecedently committed to the preservation of 
any particular institution, or item of belief; 
it offers no advance assurance of protection 
for any kind of sacred and ultimate truth. 

These negations result from the fact that 
democracy is concerned to protect the in- 
tegrity of the individual against exploitation 
by social pressure. This protective attitude, 
however, is far from being just negative. It 
springs from a theory of values or “frame of 
reference” that is as positive and as distinc- 
tive as any other. From the standpoint of 
democracy our standards of conduct have 
their origin in the experiences of associated 
living; they cannot claim any transcendental 
or cosmic sanction. Democracy starts with > ■ 
the proposition that man becomes man by 
sharing in the larger life of a group. It is 
through participation in common purposes 
and common concerns that the individual 
achieves intellectual, social, and esthetic 
meanings and values. The democratic quality 
of a society is tested by the way in which it 
deals %vitli the conflicts that inevitably arise. 

It is democratic to precisely the extent that it 
undertakes to resolve conflicts by widening 
the area of common concerns, that is, by en- 
larging the group through the discovery or 
creation of wnder purposes so that the con- 
flicting interests can unite on the basis of a 
common program. For this principle it 
claims universal applicability, ranging all the 
way from -family life to industrial relations, 
and to international affairs. Democracy sets 
its owTi standard for right and wTong as a 
basis for a distinctive way of life. 

This conception of democracy provides a ‘ 
perspective which reverses our traditional 
notion of education. Instead of identifying 
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education with the process of fitting the in- 
dividual to a predetermined social order, it 
makes education a process of adapting the 
social order so as to release tlie capacities of 
the individual. Education begins with the 
assimilation 'of the individual to his imme- 
diate group, whch ordinarily is the family. It 
continues in all the other relations of life 
insofar as these lead to tlie sharing of pur- 
poses and interests, or the cultivation of the 
spirit of “team-work.” All such education 
has a democratic quality to the extent that the 
individual has a voice in determining what 
the common purposes are to he, i.e., in adapt- 
ing the “social order” to himself. Education 
becomes completely democratic when tlie 
ideal of continuously extending tlie domain of 
voluntary paritcipation in joint undertakings 
becomes its test of progress or frame of refer- 
ence. 

Since common interests must emerge from 
an aggregate of individual interests, it would 
seem to follow that the latter can never be 
absorbed or replaced or even minimized by 
the former. The individual retains his ever- 
lasting uniqueness under all circumstances. 
The difference that democracy makes is that 
it provides a specific context or quality for 
individual living. In an ideal democracy 
every person would be concerned with extend- 
ing the area of common concerns, not by giv- 
ing up his particular interests and pursuits or 
by suppressing the particular interests of his 
neighbor, hut by including them all in a com- 
prehensive plan or scheme for the organiza- 
tion of social relationships. In other words, 
every person would live his life in his own 
way, within the limits set by the inclusive 
democratic purpose. This inclusive purpose 
would provide continuous intellectual, social, 
and esthetic stimulation to every member of 
the group and so make life a process of con- 
tinuous education. The function of the schools 
in such a social order would presumably con- 
sist largely in imparting those skills and 
factual learnings which are not easily ac- 
quired on the job. Everything else in educa- 
tion would be an integral part of everyday 
living. 

But we are not living in an ideal democ- 
racy. Our national culture has its source 
in a European, non-democratic civilization. 
We are living in a period of transition and 
confusion, which means that our schools have 


a much larger and more difiScult task. Their, 
first and immediate task is so to organize their 
activities as to cultivate the spirit of coopera- 
tion and loyalty to the group in which de- 
mocracy has its roots. That is, the schools 
must undertake to become within their ora 
sphere, the best possible embodiment of 
democratic sentiment and practice in the man- 
agement of their affairs. A further task is to 
widen the sense of group loyalty beyond tlie 
walls of the school to include the democratic 
activities that are going on in the community 
outside. And, lastly, the schools have the 
task of clarifying or intellectualizing the 
basic principle of democracy: that conflicts . 
of a group with other groups, or conflicts 
within a group, are to be adjusted, wherever 
possible, not by taking our stand on eternal 
and immutable principles or values,- but by 
discovering wider and more inclusive aims 
and purposes to which all can contribute as a 
common undertaking. 

In brief, the task of the schools in a culture 
that professes allegiance to the ideal of de- 
mocracy goes considerably beyond the 
tion to conserve the values of the past. Both 
in school and out of school the ideals and 
practices of autlroritarianism are carried over 
from earlier times, so that our values have 
become confused and contradictory. It o 
lows, therefore, that the schools must assume 
responsibility both for the application or ex 
emplification of democracy in their own pro- 
cedures and for the interpretation of democ- 
racy as a distinctive way of life. 

Progress in this direction must necessarily 
be slow, but much has already been 
plished. The changes that have resulted t^om 
the endeavors to subordinate curriculum 
quirements and administrative proce 
the needs of pupil development are ex en 
and significant. The gap between sfooi ana 
community is being bridged. ^ Least p § 
has been made in the realization tha 

racy has an ethics of its own, ’‘V^mh conHmt^ 
at vital points with traditional be le 
practices. The realization that a c oi 
underlying philosophies is involve ^ 
unclear, aSd it must be achieved rf deffl«ra“' 
education is to become complete y . 

of what it is doing and if it is to enable ^ 
oncoming generation to assume i 


direction of its affairs. 


B.H.B. 
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DEMOCRACY, PROBLEMS OF— See 
Citizenship, Education for. 

DEMONSTRATION — See Lecture 
Desionstration. 

DEMONSTRATION TEACHING. Dem- 
onstration teaching usually refers to teaching 
situations that are planned and conducted 
especially for the benefit of prospective teach- 
ers who are undergoing their professional 
preparation, although demonstration teaching 
may also he used as a means of in-service 
education. The aim of demonstration teaching 
is to portray a variety of actual teaching sit- 
uations which will give students a first-hand 
picture of the problems, methods, and pro- 
cedures of .teaching. It enables the students 
to observe closely how an experienced and 
capable teacher conducts a typical situation 
and then provides opportunity for the dem- 
onstration teacher, the students, and the col- 
lege instructors to discuss the principles of 
good and bad teaching tliat underlie the pro- 
cedures. It also enables students to observe 
the learning developments and difficulties and 
the personality problems of young pupils as 
they are handled by the demonstration 
teacher. 

Several types of demonstration teaching 
may be referred to. A college class may go 
to a laboratory school or practice school to 
observe a demonstration of an actual and 
regular class situation, or the school teacher 
and pupils may go to the college classrooms 
to carrj' on the demonstration. A teacher or 
a student may conduct a class of the college 
students tliemselves in order to utilize the 
techniques of participant-observation and al- 


low for discussion within tire group of the 
teaching problems thus raised. In some cases 
demonstration teaching may even include the 
conduct of a class of pupils by one of the col- 
lege students themselves. 

Despite the advantages of demonstration 
teaching in the direction of a controlled situa- 
tion which brings out clearly tire principles 
of teaching deemed desirable and which por- 
trays actual methods of good teaching, the 
limitation is that the controlled situation may 
not be a typical situation that prospective 
teachers may meet in their own jobs. Dem- 
onstration teaching also fails to give to the 
student himself the active participation neces- 
sary for full realization of the problems of 
teaching. Much can be gained from the ob- 
servation of teaching, but full completion of 
the process requires responsible participation 
in actual teaching. (See Student Teaching; 
Teacher Education.) R.F.B. 

DENMARK, EDUCATION IN. Tire 
first schools in Denmark were established by 
the Christian missionaries in the ninth cen- 
tury. During the Middle Ages in the cathe- 
dral towns there were Latin schools, some 
very large vvith from 800 to 900 pupils, espe- 
cially for the education of the clergy. When, 
after the reformation, the Lutheran church 
became the state church, schools were estab- 
lished in every toivn. The landed property 
formerly belonging to the Catliolic church 
was confiscated by the state, but administered 
for the benefit of the church and the schools. 
There were no schools in the country parishes 
but instruction in the catechism was given by 
the parish clerk at least every Sunday and 
bv the pastor regularly before the service. 
The bishop examined the children on his pe- 
riodic visits. 

This close connection between the estab- 
lished church and the schools has continued, 
especially in the country, until this day, and 
religious instruction has a prominent place in 
the curriculum of the schools. 

The social reforms inaugurated in the 
eighteenth century benefited the peasants es- 
pecially, who had been reduced to serfdom in 
part of the country, A school commission 
was appointed in 1789. Its program called 
for the establishment of a Christian and civil 
school, where the children were taught in con- 
formity with the evangelical Christian doc- 
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trine, and where such knowledge and profi- 
ciencies were imparted to them as to make 
them useful citizens. Education was made 
compulsory and normal schools for the edu- 
cation of teachers were established. The 
country schools belonging to the public 
domain had already been established in 1721 
by the Danish King Frederik VI, and 240 
good school buildings had been erected. 
About 1739, under Christian VI, there were 
schools in all parishes. The school law of 
July 29, 1814, consolidated what had already 
been done. 

Many of the country schools were small 
and had only poor equipment. The teacher 
was also the clerk of the church and had a 
small farm in order to add to his meager 
salary. There was only one teacher and one 
classroom in every school, and the instruction 
was confined to religion and the three R’s. 

The present school system in Denmark has 
grown out of the past as a natural develop- 
ment and has followed the general trend in 
•education in other democratic nations. Rural 
schools are now well housed and equipped, 
and in the larger communities there are sev- 
eral teachers to each school. In the cities the 
■school buildings now compare very well with 
the standard established in the United States. 

When a position for a teacher is vacant 
in a community the vacancy is published in 
the papers and candidates send their applica- 
tions to the local school board. The school 
board and the parents’ association together 
nominate candidates and their names are sub- 
mitted to the school commission (Skoledirek- 
toratet) for the county (Amt). In the cities 
the board of aldermen appoints the candi- 
dates, subject to the approval of the State 
Department of Education. Teachers enjoy 
tenure to the age of 65-70, and cannot be re- 
moved except on the most serious charges. 

The school law of 1938 opened the way for 
consolidation of the smaller country schools 
into larger, centrally located schools with bet- 
ter equipment and more teachers. The teach- 
ers then became instructors in one subject 
through the grades, instead of being teachers 
who followed the class from year to year. 

There is danger that consolidation of 
schools may result in the disappearance of 
the country school as a cultural center of the 
rural community. This would be deplored by 
many because the close connection between 


the home and the school, and between the 
teacher and the community, is considered the 
most valuable asset in the Danish school sys- 
tem. 

The compulsory school age is from 7 to 
14 years. The city schools follow more or 
less the pattern in other countries. When a 
child has gone through the elementary school 
he enters the first year of the secondary 
school (the intermediate school) at the age 
of 11. The secondary school has a course of 
four years and ends with an examination, 
which entitles the pupil, if he passes the ex- 
amination, to enter a one-year course that 
gives him a certificate {Realeksamen) ; or he 
can enter the Gymnasium, where he graduates 
after three years and obtains a certificate 
that entitles him to enter the university 
(Studentereksamen) . The Gymnasium has 
three lines of study: classical languages, mod- 
ern languages, and mathematical and natural 
science. The Realeksamen qualifies for civil 
service apprenticeship in the railways, postal 
service, telegraph, and ciistoms services. These 
public services are all owned and operated 
by the government. Having passed addi- 
tional examination, the student with Realek- 
samen can enter the Royal Veterinary^ an 
Agricultural College, the College of Dentistry, 
or the High School of Commerce. Entrance 
to the university also qualifies for the State 
College of Engineering. This system of tree 
education from the common school to t e 
university, with equal opportunity for all, is 
the result of the reorganization of the who e 
school system by the school laws of • 
Before that time it was expensive to atteno 
the private Latin schools, and the ca e r 
schools prepared students for the 5 

Now most of the private secondary d 

schools have been taken over ® ^ on 

the municipalities by the act of Marc j 

1918. , 

In 1937-38 less than 10 per cent of t 
children attended private schools, 
were 4,498 elementary schools with 
half a million pupils and 17 150 teacher 
(10,175 men and 6,975 women). In P , 
hagen, the capital, parents ^ 
higher income brackets have to p y . .j 
monthly sum for the education ot Tj, 

dren. In 1937-38 the government exp ^ 
tures on elementary schools was 
million Kroner, and that of the municipal 
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60 million Kroner (the Kroner — $.2680). 
Children who do not want to prepare for the 
professions generally leave the school at the 
age of 15 years. They are at that age con- 
firmed in die church and begin to prepare 
themselves for their lifework. Many become 
apprentices and begin to work in a master 
mechanic’s shop or in a business. They are 
apprenticed for 4 or 5 years and during that 
time have to attend evening classes in schools 
where they get theoretical instruction supple- 
mentary to their practical training. There are 
about 325 of these schools, with 35,000 stu- 
dents. The Technological Institute in Copen- 
hagen, established in 1908, gives courses for 
artisans and manufacturers; courses for 
farmers are also given in the use of machin- 
ery. There is a department for each trade. 
About 8,000 students attended the institute in 
1937. 

The Folk Schools, secondary schools for 
adult education, have played an outstanding 
part in the development of modern Danish 
cooperative democracy. The idea for these 
schools was first developed by Bishop N. F. 
S. Grundtvig (1783-1872) , who saw the need 
for a national and spiritual awakening of the 
Danish people through education during the 
tragic years of the Napoleonic wars. Chris- 
ten Kold, the son of a poor shoemaker, was 
inspired by Grundtvig’s writings, and in 1851, 
with Grundtvig’s financial aid, he opened the 
first Danish Folk School “to teach young peo- 
ple to love God, their neighbors, and their 
country.” It was a humble beginning — there 
were but fifteen students, all young men, who 
lived with Kold in an attic — ^but from this 
small beginning developed a movement that 
m 1937 comprised 58 schools with 5,700 stu- 
dents (2,800 men and 2,900 women) . 

The Folk Schools are subsidized by the gov- 
^mcnt but are free of governmental control. 
They are not coeducational. There is a term 
of three months during the summer for 
women and one of five months during the 
ivinter for young men. The aim of these 
•schools is to give the students a desire to 
work for the common good through coopera- 
tive effort. The schools were largely the cause 
■w the spiritual and economic rebirth of 
Denmark after the disastrous war with Ger- 
ro^y in 1864, after which they were estab- 
lished in great numbers. Their effect on 


Danish life after World War II remains to 
he seen. 

An attempt has been made to enlarge the 
principles of the Folk School and to apply 
them to the ideal of international cooperation 
in tlie International Folk School at Elsinore, 
founded in 1921 by Peter Manniche, Its ob- 
ject is to bring together men and women of 
many countries for the study of international 
relations, comparative culture, and languages 

There are two universities in Denmark. 
The larger and older is the University of 
Copenhagen, which ;vas founded in 1479. 
The governing body is the Constitorium, 
which consists of twenty professors elected 
by the faculty. The president, Rector Meg- 
nificus, is elected by the faculty for a period 
of two years. The administrator in charge 
of finances of the university is appointed by 
the Crown. 

The students elect a student council, an ad- 
visory board in matters concerning the stu- 
dents. Instruction is open to all who have 
passed the entrance examination, and, ex- 
cept for a small registration fee, is free. The 
lectures are open to all. There are two terms: 
from September 1 to December 2, and from 
February 1 to June 7. The number of regis- 
tered students is about 5,5^0, with 130 profes- 
sors and instructors. The university has five 
faculties: theology, law and economics, medi- 
cine, arts, and science. 

When the student considers himself ready 
he can present himself for the final examina- 
tion for a degree. He is free to plan his 
course of study and to select the textbooks. 
Usually it takes from 5 to 7 years of study 
to qualify for the final examination. Those 
who pass their final examination with the 
grade laudahilis are entitled to submit a 
thesis to the faculty for the doctorate. If ac- 
cepted, it has to be defended in public. 

The university in Aarhus, Jylland, %ras 
founded in 1928 as an independent corpora- 
tion and has about 1,000 students and 25 
professors, with three faculties: medicine, law'- 
and economics, and philosophy and science. 

The State College of Engineering in Copen- 
hagen ^vas founded in 1829, open to students 
with the entrance examination to the univer- 
sity. There is a small fee for the use of the 
laboratories. The college Has,, four branches 
of study — chemical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering, and electrical 
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engineering. The duration of the course is 
from 5 to 7 years. 

The Veterinary School was established at 
the University of Copenhagen in 1773 and as 
the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1858. It has six departments: farm- 
ing, veterinary and surgery, surveying, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, and dairying. Other 
courses require the same qualifications as the 
' university. The duration of study is from 
two and one-half years for the course in 
farming to five and one-half years for vet- 
erinary surgery. There are 21 agricultural 
schools, with 2,500 students and with courses 
lasting from 5 to 12 months. 

The Commercial High School in Copen- 
hagen has a two-year course and special 
evening courses for advanced study in com- 
merce and trade. There are' 120 other com- 
mercial schools throughout the country. 

There are four state normal schools and 
16 private normal schools for the education 
of teachers. Their graduates, after a four- 
year course, are qualified as teachers in tlie 
elementary and secondary schools. Teachers 
in the Gymnasium ordinarily must have a de- 
gree from the university. Th'e Teachers High 
School in Copenhagen gives advanced courses 
to teachers. The government provides schol- 
arships for advanced students at tlie univer- 
sity or in other countries. 

Other educational establishments include 
the School of Dentistry, the Pharmaceutical 
College and the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, and Uie In- 
stitute for Gymnastics and Schools for Navi- 
gation. Denmark offers many opportunities 
for postgraduate work, especially in the fol- 
lowing schools: the Institute of Theoretical 
Physics and the Institute of Physiolosry, both 
endowed by the Rockefeller Foundation; the 
Finsen Institute for the study and cure of 
lupus and cancer of the skin; the Carlsberg 
Laboratories; the Institute of Biochemistry; 
the State Serum Institute; and many others. 
♦ Information regarding these facilities for re- 
search work can be obtained from Dansk 
Sludie Oplysninf'skontor, the University, 
Studieslraede 6, Copenhagen: Anglo-Danish 
Students Bureau, 93 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.I.; or the American Scandinav- 
ian Foundation, 116 East 61th Street, New 
York City- 

The Royal Society of Arts and Sciences was 


founded in 1742 to promote the historical, 
physiological, mathematical, and philosopbi- 
cal sciences by discussions and lectures, by 
the publication of scientific work and by ibe 
endo'svment of research. The society has two 
branches, one for history and philosophy with 
30 resident members and with nonresident 
members not exceeding 60, and one for phys- 
ical science and mathematics with 40 resident 
members and up to 80 nonresident members. 

A.T.D. 
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DENTAL EDUCATION.^ The present 
system of dental education in the United 
States is the result of a long evolutionary 
process. As in medicine and law, tlie pre 
ceptorial or tutorial system was, until the 
19th century, the method by which yoim,, 
men trained for dentistry. With the gra ua 
development of the scientific foundation up® 
which dentistry rests, together with the ac- 
cumulation of knoxvledge that couk c 
duced to an orderly form, it became app' 
ent that a more comprehensive and nio 
formal system xvas essential. , 

In 1840 the Baltimore College of Den - 
Surgery, acknowledged to be the firs 
school in the world, was established, " 
a privately owned institution set a p 
for the proprietary schools that | 

later. In March, 1940, a centennial 
tion was held at Baltimore. A 'O './■ 
1.061 pages records the addr^ses, sci 
papers, and proceedings, which marked this 
important event in dental education- 

In 1867, more than a quarter of a ^ 
after tlie first dental school, a nci' P* 
was set which was destined to cn .,,j 

vard University announced the cf ‘ .j. 

of a dental school closely inlegrn e 
medical school. Tliis action ga%e re. 
to dentistry as a university discip m 
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A significant fact today in the develop- 
ment of dental education is the complete 
disappearance of the proprietary dental 
school; all but foiur of the thirty-nine schools 
now in operation in the United States are 
integral parts of, or are affiliated with, uni- 
versities. 

Present Objectives of Dental Educa- 
tion. According to the report of the Cur- 
riculum Survey Committee of the American 
Association of Dental Schools, a study made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, . . tire program of 
undergraduate dental education should aim 
at training students in order that they may: 

“(a) Be competent in the maintenance of 
oral health and the treatment of oral dis- 
eases, disorders, and deficiencies, •with under- 
standing and appreciation of the relationship 
between oral and systemic conditions in 
health and disease; 

“(b) Cooperate effectively with persons 
engaged in allied fields of service; 

“(c) Have interest in, and desire for, con- 
tinuing professional study after graduation; 

“(d) Practice dentistry with due regard 
for the social, economic and ethical relation- 
ship; and 

^^“(e) Cooperate efficiently in community 

The Dental Course. Uie minimum edu- 
cational requirement for admission to a den- 
tal school is tlie successful completion of two 
years of study in a liberal arts college. The 
college course must include a year’s course 
in English, in biology, in physics, and in' 
organic chemistry, and a half year’s ■work in 
organic chemistry. Thirty-eight of the thirty- 
nine dental schools in the United States now 
follow these general requirements; the thirty- 
ninth requires three years of liberal arts 
work. Of the 1,784 graduates from the dental 
schools of the United States in June, 1942, 
521 — or 29 per cent — had a bachelor’s or 
other degree before beginning dental study, 
and 174 were graduated from combined 
courses ivith both the bachelor’s and the 
dental degrees; 74 had four years of college 
work; 350 had three years of training. In 
total, 61 per cent of these dental graduates 
had more^ than the minimum two years of 
Work in liberal arts college. (These figures 
were compiled by the Council on Dental 
hducation.) 


In considering the problem of what type 
of man is best suited for dental training, 
mechanical ability all too often has received 
major emphasis. Students lacking in ability 
to master academic subjects often have been 
referred to dentistry witli the belief that they 
would do better -vvhen working rvilh concrete 
materials rather than tvith abstract concepts. 
The scope of abilities required today by the 
dentist is indicated by tlie opinion expressed 
in the Carnegie report: “Dentistry, repre- 
sented by the great body of independent prac- 
titioners, must be intellectually vigorous, 
mechanically facile, esthetically felicitous, 
medically competent, ethically sincere, pro- 
fessionally keen, and socially altruistic.”® 

The normal professional course in dentis- 
try covers four academic years. In a few 
schools the time may be shortened by indi- 
vidual students ^vho elect to study in summer 
session or summer quarter. The curriculum 
is divided loosely into the preclinical or sci- 
ence courses and the clinical courses. Tlie 
science courses include anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, bacteriology, and pathology. Op- 
erative and prosthetic dentistry, orthodontia, 
and oral surgery are the major clinical 
courses. 

For many years graduate courses for den- 
tists have been available, especially in basic 
science fields, but enrollment has always been 
small. In the year 1939-40 only 126 students 
were working for a degree.® One of the chief 
reasons for, this is that many dental gradu- 
ates who ■wish to w'ork for another degree 
prefer the degree in medicine. In 1937-38, 
45 graduate degrees -vvere awarded, distri- 


buted as follows: 

Master of Science in Prosthesis “ 1 

Master of Dental Surgery 4 

Master of Dental Science 21 

Master of Dental Science in Orthodontics.. 5 

Master of Science 13 

Master of Public Health 1 

Postgraduate courses in dentistry vary 


widely in length and breadtli. For graduates 
who wish to prepare for specialization, 
courses extending tliroughout one or ttvo 
years are available. These courses are offered 
chiefly in the fields of orthodontia, prostho- 
dontia, and oral surgery. Three schools offer 
courses in public health dentistry, aimed at 
preparing dental graduates for positions as 
directors of dental health in city or state 
departments of health. Upon completion of 
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these courses, certificates of proficiency are 
aAvarded. Short courses, the so-called refresh- 
er courses, are offered by the various dental 
schools, by dental societies, and by commer- 
cial interests. 

'^irty-five dental schools confer the degree 
of Doctor of Dental Surgery (D.D.S.) upon 
candidates who successfully complete the 
professional course. Four schools confer the 

Medicine 

L f 1 ' ■ • . profession . and slate 

dental examining and licensing boards recog- 
nize no distinction in inherent values as be- 
tween tJie two degrees. 

Organwations Related to Dental Edu- 
cation. The Council on Dental Education 
o} the American Dental Association consists 
of nine members— tliree representatives each 
of Uie American Dental Association, the 
^erican Association of Dental Schools, and 
the National Association of Dental Examin- 
ers. Its duties are to study conditions of 
. dental education and to suggest to the Amer- 
ican Dentd Association methods by which 
these conditions may be improved. It is also 
the accrediting agency for dental education, 
present engaged in inspecting the 
dental schools of the United States for tlie 
purpose of rating them. 

The thirty-nine schools of the United States 
schools in Canada are members of 
toe American Assoemtion of Dental Schools. 
The purpose of this organization is to im- 
prove dental education in aU its phases. The 
/ournal of Dental Education is the official 
journal of the Association. The Proceedings 
of the annual session are published annually. 

The National Association of Dental Ex- 
aminers IS a voluntary association of the 
members of the forty-nine state boards of 
dental examiners Its purpose, broadly, is 
to raise toe standard of methods of examin- 
ing candidates for license to practice. It has 
no legal status. 

^ The National Board of Dental Examiners 

f American Den- 
tal Association. It conducts examinations in 

Spences 

and in the toeoretical aspects of the clinical 
courses. It has no legal status but it issues 
to successful candidates a certificate of ouali- 
fication which twelve state boards are per^ 
mitted to recognize. ' ^ 


_ Licensure. Before a graduate of a recoa- 
nized or approved dental school may practife 
his profession he must satisfy the le4 ^ 
quirements of the state by paLing an°exaS. 
mation to determine his fitness to practice, 
in some states the state board of dental exam- 
ners set up their oivn requirements for an 
approved dental school, and thereby become 
an accrediting agency. 

Trends. “It is evident that dental edu- 
ca ion IS entering a new cycle — one which 
is characterized by greater university inter- 
est^ and control, by expansion of research 
activities, and by intensification of interest 
m the public health aspects of dentistry.”® 
The rapid social changes now taking place 
are bound to involve the procedures of dental 
education. Harvard University has already 
started an experiment in expanding the re- 
quirements in medicine so that the M.D. as 
well as tlie D.M.D. degree will be awarded 
successful candidates. Another university, 
by making its entrance requirements and its 
first two years identical with that of medical 
school has made it possible for the dental 
graduate to earn a medical degree in an addi- ■' 
tional two years. The medical graduate also 
can earn a dental degree in two additional 
years. 

From these developments “is emerging a 
step wliich is entirely logical and which 
should not be too difficult to realize. This 
step is the closer coordination of dental and 
medical education. To accomplish this satis- 
factorily 'will require that the barnacles of 
traditional prejudice be scraped off both den- 
tistry and medicine, and that the problem be 
approached with a truly scientific attitude ny 
both groups. Considerations of public wel- 
fare demand tliat this forward step be made,”® 
(See also Medical Education.) L.M.S.M. 
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DEPARTMENT MEETING — See 
^Teachers’ Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION-— 

See United States Office of Education. 

DEPARTMENTALIZATION. In order 
to secure greater specialization of teaching, 
many schools have been organized on a de- 
partmental basis. Many elementary schools 
have this type of organization in the inter- 
mediate grades, and a few schools depart- 
mentalize all of the grades. In a large 
departmentalized school, for example, one 
teacher may teach a single subject, such as 
aridimetic, to all of the pupils of the inter- 
mediate grades. In a small school the teacher 
may teach all of the pupils of the entire ele- 
mentary school. In smaller schools which use 
departmentalization only in the upper grades, 
it is usually found that the same teacher is 
teaching two or three subjects each day to 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils, or to 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. Departmen- 
talization is the common practice in junior 
and senior high schools. 

Commonly, the teacher in the departmen- 
talized type of organization has a single room 
assigned to her which may be specially 
equipped to facilitate the teaching of her sub- 
ject. The pupils in this type of school com- 
monly move from room to room to receive 
instruction in the different subjects included 
in the curriculum. 

Specialization in teaching has gained favor 
in elementary school organization during the 
past twenty years. The theoretical arguments 
both pro and con have been postulated by 
many writers. Those who argue on the basis 
of administrative feasibility favor departmen- 
talization. Those who argue for the welfare 
of children versus the worshiping of subject 
matter are often opposed to departmentaliza- 
tion. 

The principal argument for the departmen- 
tal organization is that it brings the services 
of more competent persons to the school pro- 
gram and assures a more sequential and bet- 
ter ordered curriculum. The principal objec- 
tions center in the type of curriculum which 
is fostered and the division of the child’s 
program into many parts. The plan obviously 
assurnes a subject curriculum in which the 
principal qualification for teaching is compe- 
tence in the subject. This is held by many 
to be an inadequate and .distorted view of the 


function of teaching elementary school chil- 
dren. The plan is condemned because it di- 
vides the child’s day into many small parts, 
not giving long, intimate contacts and close 
association with a single teacher. 

The trend during the past decade has been 
away from departmentalization in the elemen- 
tary schools. In the secondary schools it is 
still tjte prevailing system of organization. 
Such new curricular movements as the core- 
curriculum, integration, broad-fields curricu- 
lum {qq.v.) etc. attempt to modify traditional 
narrow subject matter boundaries, without 
sacrificing the needed specialization of the 
secondary school teacher. O.G.J. 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN. In a broad 
sense the term “dependent” may be applied to 
any child whose parents do not care for him 
properly, and who, therefore, must look to 
society for support. Legally, a distinction 
usually is made betiveen dependent children, 
whose parents cannot provide, for them; and 
neglected children, whose parents will not do 
so. Thus, in some states, the transfer of a 
dependent child to a foster home is accom- 
plished ivithout the intervention of the Juve- 
nile Court; whereas, a neglected child, under 
similar circumstances, would be brought be- 
fore the court on the assumption that he is a 
potential delinquent. From the standpoint of 
child welfare, however, this distinction is 
somewhat artificial, since both types of chil- 
dren are dependent. 

Causes of child dependency include illness, 
death, unemployment, or low earning power 
of either or both parents; Homes broken by 
death, divorce, or desertion; and parental in- 
difference toward, or rejection of the child 
(See Rejected Child). War is also a major 
cause, and one of the chief activities of the 
American Legion is to care for the dependent 
children of veterans. 

The most common approach to this problem 
in the past was to place dependent children 
in private or public institutions, and to prose- 
cute wilfully neglectful or cruel parents. The 
more recent trend (based upon an application 
of psychology and psychiatry) is to consider 
the problem as one of social case "work. It is 
recognized that a child’s needs do not end 
furnishing of food, clothing, and 
shelter, but that, to develop normally, he 
must also have affection and emotional se- 
curity. There is no adequate substitute for 
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the home in meeting this latter need; and, 
therefore, the present tendency in dealing 
with dependent children is to keep the family 
intact, if possible. This may be accomplished 
partly by benefits from Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws or by direct aid to mothers 
(mothers’ pensions) which are now available 
in practically all states through the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government under the 
Social Security Act of 1935. Some states still 
debar unmarried mothers from the benefit of 
such aid, but the Social Security Act makes 
no distinction in this matter. A desirable 
feature of mothers’ pensions is that they not 
only allow dependent children to remain at 
home, but they also preclude the necessity for 
mothers to obtain gainful employment, thus 
being forced to neglect their offspring. Where 
the pension is insufficient to support the 
family, and the mother must work, day nurs- 
eries where small children can be properly 
cared for have been organized. If, despite 
these aids, the family cannot be kept together, 
the foster home is regarded as the next best 
solution. In homes where the child is un- 
wanted, or where the alcoholism, immorality, 
or irresponsibility of parents are such as to 
be detrimental to his interests, placement in 
foster homes or institutions may be recom- 
mended. Foster homes are now generally 
preferred, but institutions occasionally may 
be more suitable if the dependency is to be 
temporary and it is undesirable for the child 
to become attached to another family. The 
majority of dependent and neglected children 
are still cared for in institutions, although 
these are coming to be regarded as a last re- 
sort. Despite their drawbacks they are valua- 
ble as centers for observation and research; 
are helpful in cases where medical treatment 
is required, and where it is undesirable to 
separate children of a large family. No one 
method of caring for dependent children will 
meet adequately all the needs in this field. 

•, R.V.M. 
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DEPOSITORY FOR SCHOOL FUNDS 
— See Finance, School. 

DEPRECIATION. Depreciation- means 
loss in service value, owing to wear and tear 
of usage, physical decay, or obsolescence. 

The rate of depreciation of a school build- 
ing varies with the type of structure and 
the care and maintenance provided; it is 
computed by the following formula: 


d = 


Vo — Vs 


n 


In this formula, d = annual depreciation, 
Vo = original cost of the building, Vs = 
the salvage value, and n = the life of the 
building in years. 

A depreciation reserve is established by 
setting aside annually from income ^ an 
amount equal to the estimated depreciation. 
This amount will be sufficient to replace the 
building at the end of its period of useful- 
ness. Experience has taught authorities that 
it is sometimes difficult to protect such sink- 
ing funds against misuse, mismanagement, 
or loss; therefore many authorites in schoo 
finance recommend the replacement of schoo 
buildings through the issuance of bonds, u 
replacement cannot be met out of curren 
revenue. (See Finance, School.) 

L.E.M.'and M.F.S. 
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DERIVED SCORE — See Scores, Con- 
version OF. 

DESCRIPTIVE METHOD (RE- 
SEARCH)— See Research Methods 
Education. 

DETERMINISM IN EDUCATION. The 
theory that mental abilities are^ purely 
and neither increased nor diminished by 
vironmental influences may properly » 

nated as “psychological 
application of this theory to the , > 

changing human behavior, which is 
problem of education, is analogous^ 
other applications of the determmis 
pothesis as the explanation of social, 
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especially political, changes in terms solely 
of “economic determinism.” 

The influence of psychological determinism 
upon educational theory and practice has 
been particularly marked since the concept of 
“general intelligence” gained wide acceptance 
with the development of the so-called intel- 
ligence tests during the second decade of the 
20th century, and especially since the con- 
venient concept of the “intelligence quotient” 
was introduced to designate the relation 
between “mental age” and “chronological 
age.” Since repeated tests seemed to indicate, 
for any one individual or any one group, a 
certain degree of constancy, the hypothesis that 
mentality was determined in a substantial 
measure by physical heredity was greatly 
strengthened, and since some exceptions to the 
rule of constancy could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by hypothesizing either faulty tests or 
variations or errors in the application and 
scoring of the tests, mere was a clear tendency 
among psychologists toward the conclusion 
that physical heredity was, for all practical 
purposes, the only determining factor. 

This was undoubtedly the attitude of most 
American psychologists, including educational 
psychologists, in 1921, when th^- publication 
' of the results of the intelligence tests as ap- 
plied to drafted soldiers in the Army camps 
in 1917-18 aroused wide public interest in 
the question of heredity vs. environment in 
the determination of mental traits. The or- 
ganization and interpretation of the mass of 
data collected in this, the most extensive test- 
ing program up to that time, were clearly 
governed by the hereditarian hypothesis. The 
differences disclosed, for example, among 
soldiers from different sections of the country 
were ascribed solely to differences in the 
genes, with the correlative inference that dif- 
ferences in environmental or cultural stimulus 
and opportunity had nothing to do with them. 
The natural result was a wave of skepticism 
regarding the possibilities of effecting funda- 
mental changes in human beings through the 
processes of education. By the same token, 
the whole theory of political democracy came 
into question. 

Only a very few persons trained in psy- 
chology ventured to question the basic as- 
sumptions that were involved in the fatalistic 
conclusions drawn from the evidence. While 
these nonconformists were practically os- 


tracized from tlie psychological camp, their 
contentions and criticisms were sufficiently 
cogent to impel the National Society for the 
Study of Education to promote and sponsor 
a series of careful investigations on the rela- 
tive influence of nature and nurture in the 
development of general intelligence. Other 
investigations, both in the United States and 
in Great Britain,, were also undertaken, and 
in 1928 the Society published its 27th Year- 
book reporting the studies carried on under 
its sponsorship and summarizing all other 
pertinent studies that had been reported up 
to that time. 

The net result of these activities was both 
a definite clarification of the issue and the 
assembling of evidence clearly invalidating 
the assumption that general intelligence as 
reflected in the IQ is entirely unaffected by 
cultural or environmental influences, al- 
though a modified hypothesis to the effect that 
heredity plays the major role seemed to be 
just as clearly justified. The important out- 
come, however, was that the backbone of ex- 
treme determinism in education was broken. 
While educational and other environmental 
influences might operate within limits, it was 
demonstrated that their contribution, under 
the proper conditions, could be made both 
significant and substantial. 

The investigations wore continued during 
the following decade, with important im- 
provements in techniques of testing and im- 
portant refinements in the interpretation of 
results. In 1938, the Society published its 
second Yearbook (the 37th of the Society’s 
series) on the nature-nurture controversy. In 
general, the conclusions drawn ten years pre- 
viously were confirmed, with certainly a 
slight, and, in tlic opinion of some psychol- 
ogists, a very considerable increase of evi- 
dence in favor of the theory of IQ plasticity, 
especially during the early childhood years. 

At the present writing (1943) the extreme 
theory of determinism in education, charac- 
teristic of the thinking of the early 1920’s, is 
no longer an issue. In part because of the 
conflicting ideologies that brought about 
World War II, the dominant interest in the 
United Stales shifted to educational measures 
aimed to correct the injustices, and more, the 
inhumanities, that have resulted from the use 
of the concept of psychological determinism 
as a fallacious justification of racial intol- 
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erance, racial inequities, and racial persecu* 
tion. For whatever the influence oP physical 
heredity may he in determining mental dif- 
ferences among individuals of Ae same race, 
the investigations so far reported fail signally 
to justify the assumption tliat there are ir- 
remediable native differenees in mentality 
among the medians of racial groups. W.C.B. 
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DEVELOPMENT — See Growth and 
Maturation. 

DEVELOPMENTAL AGE— See Social 
Age (Developmental Age.) 

DEVELOPMENTAL SCALE — See In- 

TELLIGENCE. 

DEVIATION— See Variability. 

DEVOTIONAL EXERQSES— See Re- 
ligion AND Public Education. 

DEWEY, JOHN (1859-J): John Dewey 
has been the most significant influence in the 
philosophy of education in America for al- 
most fifty years. In 1896, two years after he 
assumed the post as head of the department 
of philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
he founded the University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School. Thus was expressed his faith 
in the necessary union of philosophy and edu- 
cation, wihch has been the inspiration of his , 
work ever since. In the little brochure called 
“My Pedagogic Creed” (1897), he states that 
“education thus conceived marks the most 
perfect and intimate union of science and art 
conceivable in human experience.” 

His thought-system has most often been 
classified as experimentalism, but as in the 
case of many other penetrating thinkers — 
John Locke comes to mind — categorizing and 
labeling in the case of Dewey are dangerous 
conveniences. His has been a total view of 
man, society, and nature. In the reconstruc- 


tion of experience Dewey finds the unifpng 
concept bridging the gap between art and 
science, theory and practice, education and 
philosophy. 

In a great many books, articles, and ad- 
dresses, spanning the years from 1896 (In- 
terest as Related to Will) to 1938 (Experi- 
ence and Education), Dewey has expounded 
his philosophy of education, stressing the 
meaning of education, the meaning of the 
school, of the curriculum, and of method. 

Meaning of Education. He has sought 
to resolve some of the most perplexing in- 
consistencies and contradictions as to the 
meaning of education, its purpose and goal, 
its means and end. He holds that education 
is a process of living and not some kind of 
preparation for future living. In education, 
the process and the goal are one and the 
same; namely, the continuing reconstruction 
of experience in such a way as to add to the 
meaning of experience and give increased 
control over the process. This, concept of re- 
construction aiming at further reconstruction 
and at nothing fixed or definable has troubled 
many students of Dewey’s educational philos- 
ophy. It seems vulnerable to the same refuta- 
tion that he^imself has adduced against the 
statement of- the goal of education in terms of 
the harmonious development of all the powers 
and capacities; development toward what. 
However, Dew^ey’s concept of democracy 
lends meaning to what would otherwise be a 
disturbing Heraclitean enigma. Greater de- 
mocracy, in the sense of more intelligent 
sharing by each member of every group in 
the activities and interests of the group and 
greater sharing of all groups in Ae acUvitiK 
and interests of other groups— this is the ulti- 
mate goal ^hich gives an otherwise lacking 
direction to the reconstruction of expenence 
which is both process and proximate goa o 
education. The Industrial Revolution, wi 
its concomitant social results, has 
him of the need to stress cooperative , 

living as a counterpoise to stark indivi ua 

Another contradiction with which 
philosophy has concerned itself arises ou 
the two sides of the educational proces^ 
psychological and the sociological. In 6 
tional thinking, these two sides have 
conceived as antithetic, and various c 
promises have been advocated; e.g., c nc 
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should strive for the maximum of individual 
liberty consistent with social stability. 
Dewey’s teaching here is that neither the psy- 
chological side nor the sociological side 
should he subordinated to the other, nor is 
compromise the solution. Granted a demo- 
cratic society, the only possible adjustment is 
that which arises from putting the individual 
in complete possession of his powers. But 
these powers have meaning only as the in- 
dividual is conceived as active in social rela- 
tionships, Therefore, education must begin 
with the individual’s capacities, powers, 
habits; but these must be interpreted in terms 
of their social equivalents. Thus Dewey re- 
veals the weakness in all purely psychological 
definitions of education, — ^they stress develop- 
ment with no reference to the use to which 
the developed powers are to he put. But he 
also reveals the weakness in all purely socio- 
logical definitions of education, — they lead to 
a forced and external process of squeezing 
the individual into a preconceived social pat- 
tern. Neither meets the test of democratic 
education. 

Meaning of the School. Dewey rejects 
the superficial idea that the school is a con- 
venience for caring for children while they 
are growing up, or that it is a place where 
certain facts are to be learned. On the con- 
trary, it is a form of community life, a proc- 
ess of living, where, to be sure, the complex- 
ities of social life must he simplified, purified, 
and balanced. The early school experiences, 
in order to secure continuity, must grow out 
of home experiences, for these have been 
among the most meaningful activities of the 
race. This implied parallelism between racial 
and individual development is a recurrent 
note in Dewey’s writings, and has perhaps 
contributed with the more explicit formula- 
tions of other writers to keep the recapitula- 
tion theory alive. 

The school must provide activities in which 
relations with others are prominent, for social 
and moral living come close to being 
synonymous with Dewey. In the same spirit, 
and for the same reason, the teacher must he 
a member of the school community, rather 
appointed to impose certain 
ideas. The discipline of the school should be 
a conraunity enterprise. In some of his rvrit- 
brought this basic gospel of 
snared living to bear on some of the Imotty 


problems of school administration, academic 
freedom, relation of the public to the schools, 
and similar matters. 

Curriculum and Method. The curricu- 
lum should be a gradual differentiation out 
of the funded capital of civilization and not 
a schem'atization of logically organized sub- 
jects, as with William T. Harris (q.u.). 
Dewey takes notice of the Herbartian doctrine 
of concentration (See Heubart), but only to 
reject it as “radiation.” The organizing prin- 
ciple of the curriculum should be the social 
life of the child at his particular stage of 
development, with expressive or constructive 
activities at the center, because here he is “at 
%vork along the same general constructive lines 
as those which have brought civilization into 
being.” This teaching is perhaps the most 
clearly recognizable influence of Dewey’s 
philosophy on the contemporaneous progres- 
sive education movement (q.v.). 

In method, the active side should precede 
the passive. Dewey’s epistemology holds con- 
sciousness to be essentially motor, and knowl- 
edge to be a by-product of action. Even the 
emotions are the reflex of action and mental 
health can be stimulated only when emotions 
are exercised in corresponding activities. 
Some of Dewey’s great predecessors, notably 
Froebel (q.v.), had stressed the indispensable 
nature of activities in all true learning. 

Among the many other contributions of 
Dewey to the understanding of education, two 
should be briefly mentioned. 

The first was his reconciliation of the two 
supposedly opposed doctrines of interest and 
effort. This reconciliation consisted in his 
showing that genuine effort can be invited 
only bv connecting an activity with some end 
with which the learner has identified himself 
— some end in which he has an interest. Thus 
he dismissed the dichotomy between the 
schools of hard and soft pedagogy, and clari- 
fied the true meaning of motivation. 

The second was his well-known analysis of 
effective thinking. This called attention to 
the importance of the problem in stimulating 
thinking, and of the need to locate and define 
the heart of the difiSculty, to examine sug- 
gestions and possible solutions, to- develop 
the bearings of each and to submit the most 
probable solution to the test of action or ex- 
perimentation. This analysis supplied power- 
ful impetus to the so-called problem method 
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of teaching, and to its derivative, the project 
method {qq.v.), P.R.V.C. 
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DEXTRALITY-r-See Handedness. 

DIAGNOSIS, EDUCATIONAL. Edu- 
cational diagnosis is the “procedure of deter- 
mining the nature and causes of basic and 
general learning difficulties.” While teacliers 
have always been concerned -with tlte attempt 
to discover and to correct the conditions 
which interfere with efficient learning, the 
teacher today can utilize a better understand- 
ing of the psychology of learning and a wider 
array of diagnostic procedures than were 
available to the teachers of even a generation 
ago. 

The problem of discovering why one child 
has not learned to read or why another can- 
not multiply one fraction by another is some- 
times so simple that the teacher may find 
the causes quickly; or it may be so complex 
as to baffle die clinician despite his utilization 
of ingenious testing devices. 

Once it has been determined that the pupil 
is experiencing difficulty in learning, ^e 
teacher can begin search for the cause. As a 
necessary first step the teacher must find out 
whether this is an isolated difficulty or part 
of a more general problem. Is the pupil 
deficient in all subjects or only in ari^me- 
tic? Is he deficient in all phases of arith- 
metic or only in work with fractions? Is he 
deficient in all examples with fractions or 
only those involving the multiplication of 
fractions? etc. The more specific the teacher 
can be in describing the child’s learning 
difficulty the greater is the likelihood of the 
teacher’s being able to find the causes and to 
plan the program of remedial instruction. 


A diagnostic test is one which is adminis- 
tered in order to discover the. weaknesses or 
strengths of pupils in a specified portion of ^ 
a particular subject or area of learning. Diag- 
nostic tests, in general, cover a restricted 
section of a subject, e.g., capitalization or 
punctuation in English, ■ but cover it thor- 
oughly enough to reveal any .errors that may 
possibly be made. A general achievement 
test may cover a whole subject, as American 
history, but only a few items can be included 
because tlie area is so large; on the other 
hand, a diagnostic test covers thoroughly a 
certain phase of American history. Since 
the purpose of a diagnostic test is to discover 
degrees of proficiency, no wide sweep of 
material is possible because many portions 
may be missed. One investigation found that 
more than a hundred chances for making 
errors were presented in working simple 
problems and exercises dealing with deci- 
mals; clearly, any diagnostic test that pur- 
ports to measure the exact nature of the er- 
rors which the child makes when working 
with decimals must be limited in scope to 
exercises and problems of this sort and must 
ignore other types of arithmetic work. In 
other instances, the diagnostic test need not 
be so detailed since all that the teacher may 
need to know is the type of error made by 
the students. How fine the diagnosis should 
be depends, therefore, on the use that ivill 
be made of the test results. 

The common method of devising a diag- 
nostic test is to present a number of written 
exercises and then have pupils make the re- 
sponses demanded. For diagnosing errors m 
punctuation, the teacher can ask the child 
to supply the correct punctuation in a 
of printed or mimeographed sentences irhic 
involve various uses of the comma, quotation 
marks, semicolon, etc. After the exercises 
have been corrected and the mistakes tabu- 
lated, the number of errors and the kinds o 
mistakes made by the various pupils are 
revealed. Tests involving written responses 
deal chiefly with tool subjects and the me 
chanical aspects of subjects. There are sev 
eral published diagnostic tests, especially m 
English and mathematics. 

Another method of diagnostic tesfing ^ 
volves performance of some kind whic 
usually, more complicated than punctua lo 
or the solution of mechanical problems- 
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this instance, as the response may be given 
orally, the teachers must detect errors by 
observation. A good example of performance 
is that in which a pupil reads a selection 
orally and the teacher observes closely to de- 
tect the quality of the reading, including 
such factors as pauses, word calling, expres- 
sion, and pronunciation. Methods for ob- 
serving eye movements during reading belong 
under this performance technique. Having 
tlie student wite a composition is a valuable 
aid to diagnosis in an English class because, 
he is under no examination pressure and his 
errors are probably the ones he makes under 
normal conditions. In solving a problem or 
arriving at a conclusion, pupils are called 
upon to trace orally the steps taken; here 
again the teacher observes and diagnoses. 
Similar situations are found in singing, play- 
ing instruments, handling machines, speak- 
ing in public, and participating in sports 
requiring skilled performances. 

In a sense, every response a pupil makes 
affords the teacher an opportunity to diag- 
nose; the quiz, the hour examination, daily 
recitation, reports, notebooks, public speeches, 
and conferences are all response situations 
which show the shortcomings of instruction 
or the deficiencies in learning. Every teacher 
can and should use these informal kinds of 
tests to assist in continuous diagnosis. 

Diagnostic tests reveal errors; they do not 
sho^v the causes of these mistakes. Behind 
tire errors may be carelessness, poor reading 
ability, lack of knowledge, low mental capac- 
ity, Avrong interpretations, and similar psy- 
chological and educational shortcomings, Tt 
is therefore usually inadequate to base edu- 
cational diagnosis and to plan remedial Avork 
solely upon the results of a diagnostic test. 
Where the pupil’s mental ability may be re- 
sponsible for his difl&culties, an examination 
of his scores on intelligence tests may be 
helpful. A physical examination may reveal 
such^ physical defects as poor A'ision or poor 
hearing. An analysis of the child’s Avork 
habits may indicate both the nature and the 
source of his learning difficulties. At times 
the pupil’s personality difficulties may lead 
to a degree of emotional maladjustment Avhich 
interferes Avith all school learning, or it may 
result in dislike for only a particular subject 
or teacher. 

Although the modern teacher is Avell pre- 


pared to discover and to deal with many in- 
stances of learning difficulties, he usually 
does not have the time, the facilities, or the 
training needed for ihe examination and 
treatment of complex cases in Avhich the 
causes are hard to find and to treat. These 
are the children Avho are referred usually to 
such agencies as psychological clinics, edu- 
cational clinics, guidance centers, personnel 
bureaus, and child guidance clinics. At such 
an agency the youngster is studied by psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and 
physicians. Some clinics are equipped to 
undertake the remedial program that is need- 
ed, Avhile odiers merely plan the program 
and advise the teachers Avho put it into effect. 

F.A.B. and W.D.C. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST — See Diagnosis, 
Educational. 

DIALECTIC METHOD— See Socratic 
Method. 

DIALECTICAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 

Psychology, Schools of. 

DIARY, CLASS. Many teachers in ele- 
mentary schools keep a detailed account of 
the educational activities in Avhich their pu- 
pils engage during a school term. Such an 
account, usually referred to as a class diary, 
makes it possible for the reader to gain a rea- 
sonably correct impression of the scope and 
sequence of the activities engaged in and of 
the pupils’ groAV’th in skills, habits, concepts, 
and appreciations. 

The class diary, tliough used in both the 
traditional school and the child-centered 
school, is not only used more frequently but 
also serves a more specific need in those 
schools that do not adhere strictly to formal 
courses of study. 

In the traditional school, 'it is customary 
for teachers to be expected to adhere closely 
to a prescribed course of study. After con- 
sulting the syllabi, teachers indicate in a plan 
book the material to be taught during the 
several periods of the day. At the end of 
each day, any deviations from the stated plan 
are indicated in the plan book. To assure a 
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policy of strict adherence to the prescribed 
courses of study, the teachers are required 
each week to submit tlieir daily plans for the 
following week to the principal or supervi- 
sor for approval. In this way, the school ad- 
ministrator is certain that the pupils are be- 
ing provided the experiences prescribed for 
each grade. 

Recently, not only in tlie child-centered 
schools but also in schools of the traditional 
type, both teachers and pupils have been 
given more freedom to choose the activities 
in which they will engage during the term. 
Syllabi, when used, serve as guides and not 
as prescriptions. Teachers are encouraged to 
experiment wth both methods and curricu- 
lum materials in order to provide a program 
which will come closer to meeting the indi- 
vidual needs and interests of their pupils. 
In the absence of prescribed syllabi, a teacher 
who exercises her freedom in the selection 
of activities to be engaged in by her pupils 
must also be ready to defend her classroom 
program at all times, since she is held strictly 
accountable for the educational growth of 
her pupils. The class diary probably is the 
teacher’s best single source of tangible evi- 
dence in support of her program. 

In some schools teachers are encouraged, 
and in many instances required, to keep class 
diaries for the use of other teachers who may 
wish to use them as a source of additional 
knowledge of materials and methods of in- 
struction. It is not uncommon for teachers 
with little or no experience in teaching and 
without the guidance of prescribed syllabi 
to be required to keep class diaries for the 
purpose of evaluating their work at the end 
of the term. Frequently, the class diary is 
filed in the school library or principal’s office 
to be used by teachers of the same group dur- 
ing later terms as a help in gaining a better 
understanding of the educational experiences 
in which their pupils have engaged prev- 
iously. As a means of interpreting the phil- 
osophy and work of the school to the public, 
the class diary is invaluable. (See Public 
Relations, School.) 

Since it is impossible to record all class- 
room happenings and their results, the con- 
tents of a specific diary record in final form 
are usually selected in terms of the main 
purposes for which they are intended. 

No matter for whom the diary is intended, 
the narrative account giving the step-by-step 


progress of the class in meeting the goals of 
the school program is helpful in providing a 
basis for an understanding of the work of the 
class. The narrative account may contain 
daily entries of the activities of the class or 
it may be simply a summaiy of the activities 
as they developed. A descriptive account of 
the xinits of work, projects, or problems 
studied during the term is particularly help- 
ful to the reader, no matter what may be his 
purpose. In addition to showing the step-by- 
step progress in these activities, the teacher’s 
evaluation of tlie experiences is valuable, 
especially to teachers who read the report to 
increase their knowledge of methods and 
materials of instruction. 

The class diary in final form, as it is pre- 
sented to the reader, may contain a variety of 
materials in addition to the narrative account 
of the classroom activities. Samples of the 
pupils’ work, such as original stories and 
poems, draivings and paintings, and arith- 
metic and other subject-matter papers, may 
be included as evidence of the quality of work 
done by the group, or they may be used to 
illustrate points referred to in the narrative 
account. Lists of books read by the pupils 
show the extent and quality of their readmg. 
Photographs of pupils at work on various 
activities can be used to illustrate methods o 
work in the classroom or points emphasized 
in the narrative account. 

Although trips or excursions taken by t e 
class naturally are mentioned in the narrative 
account, some teachers prefer to 
separately for the purpose of emphasis. i 
it does not seem necessary to include 
day’s schedule of activities for each day oi 
the term covered in the diary, sampl^ o 
typical day’s work, as well as the schedule ox 
an atypical day, are sometimes he p 
giving an accurate picture of the wor o 
class. Some teachers include in the fina 
of their diaries a list of the concep » ® . ’ 
habits, and appreciations developed during 
the term. Frequently, samples of tes 
eluded to show one of the metho s 
the teachers in evaluating the gro l 
children. As evidence of groxvth m 
and appreciation, the responses or ac 
the children, as observed by the teachers, 
sometimes described in detail. „ptivi- 

The entries concerning ^ay-hyday 

ties may be made by the "Igacher, or, 

by the class but written by the teactie , 
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in' one of the higher grades, may he made by 
a pupil. The daily entries usually include a 
schedule of the day’s work. This may or may 
not be accompanied by a summary of plans 
made or the work accomplished each day on 
the unit of work in progress. The regular 
daily entries or notations are characteristic 
of this type of diary, which make it somewhat 
similar to the log kept on board a ship. It is 
probably for this reason that such a record is 
sometimes referred to as the class log. 

W.V.N. 
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DIFFERENCE, STATISTICAL — See 
Significant Difference. y 

DIFFERENTIATED ASSIGNMENT— 

See Assignjients. 

' DIFFICULTY OF TEST ELEMENTS. 

The scores obtained by a group of pupils on 
a given test depend not only upon the ability 
of the group, hut also upon the difficulty of 
the items included on the test. It is, therefore, 
important that the difficulty of test items be 
controlled in order to secure the best possible 
measure of achievement. In general, test 
items should be selected for difficulty in such 
a way that the average score obtained on the 
test is approximately one-half of the possible 
score. This does not mean, however, that each 
item should be failed by fifty per cent of the 
group, thus placing each item at the same 
level of difficulty, "^en a test is constructed 
with a view to its being used in several grades, 
for example, a standardized achievement test 
in arithmetic which is intended for grades III 
to VIII, it is clearly impossible to have the 
average score of fifty per cent at each grade 
level on which the test is used. 

It is also necessary to think in terms of the 
use to which the test results are to be put. 
The usual instructional test should represent 
Ae level of difficulty which the teacher thinks 
it desirable for the class to achieve. The 
teacher-made test may well set a standard of 
100 per cent as the goal to be reached by the 
student; in such a test the difficulty value of 
the items must necessarily make it possible, 
®P^®ficalIy, for the students to reach the goal. 
If the test is being used to select pupils of 
superior attainment in order to award schol- 


astic honors, test items should have a very 
high level of difficulty, in order to discrimi- 
nate more adequately among the superior 
pupils at the upper end of the scale. If the 
test is being used to isolate pupils of very 
poor attainment, items of low difficulty 
should be included in order to measure the 
performance of the poorer students with 
greater accuracy. When tests are being used 
for diagnostic purposes, the level of difficulty 
of the items included is of only secondary im- 
portance. More urgent is the necessity of 
testing all relevant skills and knowledge, re- 
gardless of the level of difficulty of the items 
used. 

A difficulty scale is one in which the items 
comprising the scale are arranged in order 
from easiest to hardest. Tlie level of difficulty, 
or difficulty score, of an item is ordinarily 
obtained by determining the percentage of in- 
dividuals who solve the problem or who an- 
swer the question correctly. A person’s score 
on such a scale may be computed by taking 
either the most difficult problem solved or 
the total number of correct responses. J.J. 
Reference. 

P, M. Symontjs. “Choice of Items for a Test on 
the Basis of Difficulty”, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX: 481-493, Oct., 1929. 

DIOCESAN HIGH SCHOOL-See Ro- 
man Catholic Education. 

DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. The diocesan superintendent of 
Catholic schools is the executive officer of 
the bishop and the diocesan board of edu- 
cation. He represents diocesan leadership 
in Catholic educational endeavor and in 
relations tvith public authorities. His chief 
task is to establish high standards within 
the school system of the diocese without in 
any way encroaching on the prerogatives of 
pastors or religious superiors. His duties are 
quite similar to those of a state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, but he does not 
enjoy the same degree of power in enforcing 
regulations, since many bishops do not dele- 
gate full authority to the diocesan superin- 
tendent. In 1942, of the 112 dioceses in the 
country, 95 listed a diocesan superintendent ■ 
of schools. (See Roman Catholic Educa- 

F.M.C. 

DIPHTHERIA — See Communicable Dis- 
eases OF Childhood. 
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DIRECT METHOD (in Character 
Education) — See Character Education. 

DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. To employ the 
term direct method is to imply that some 
methods of teaching a foreign language are 
indirect. It is obvious that a direct method 
of learning to swim is to get into water of suf- 
ficient depth and move arms and legs to the 
desired purpose in the actual medium. An 
indirect method would he to take calisthenic 
exercises on dry land because there are some- 
what similar bodily movements in swimming. 

We employ the term natural method for the 
way a child learns his mother tongue as he 
listens to his elders make certain sounds in 
connection with certain objects, actions, and 
situations, and as he gets the idea and suc- 
ceeds eventually in imitating the sounds with 
similar results. It is evident that this method 
of learning is direct, since no medium exists 
except the language being learned. A deaf- 
mute would learn directly also, except that 
his symbols would be visual, the only medium 
of expression in evidence to him, instead of 
aural. 

Let us think, however, of a person who al- 
ready has acquired a large set of concepts,' 
each with its abstract symbol, both aural-oral 
(as he hears or utters the proper sounds) or 
visual (as he sees the printed symbols, 
whether or not he utters or thinks the sounds 
,at the same time). If, when subjected to 
foreign speech in connection "with objects, 
actions, or situations, he gets the idea and 
acts accordingly, then he has comprehended 
directly in the foreign medium. At first he 
must identify the idea with his own meaning- 
carrier, his native word uttered or conceived 
inwardly, unless it is a new concept, in which 
case the new word can very well become the 
meaning-carrier. When later he speeds up 
the process so that the foreign word (whether 
uttered or thought, however incorrect phone- 
tically) carries the meaning with no reversion 
to the mother-language symbol, the learner 
is “thinking in the foreign language.” 

Suppose the person who is subjected to 
printed symbols in the foreign language in 
connection with objects, actions or situations, 
gets the idea and acts accordingly. He can 
see ■words on a sign in a show-'tvindow, for 
example, or point to the words on a menu 
and be served the desired foods in a restau- 


rant. Direct learning has taken place; but the 
oral accompaniment, if any, has been accord, 
ing to previously learned phonetic systems. 
It is obvious that a person could learn a for- 
eign language visually by direct method and 
verbalize it by his native symbols with results 
comprehensible only to himself. Nevertheless 
he could comprehend and act as well as a 
person who verbalized the symbols by the 
foreign phonetic system. 


We must therefore divorce “direct method” 
from the requirements of an oral approach; 
it may be a visual approach as well. The 
“direct principle” is the same, however, for 
both approaches, namely that the medium of 
language experience must be the foreiipi 
symbols, even though the inward identifiers 
(in the learner himself; not expressed by the 
teacher or any accompanying agency) are in 
the mother tongue until Ae new symbols be- 
come sufficiently familiar by sight or sound 
to carry the meaning. Hence, we must hv-i 
phenate our terms and say “direct-oral” 
method (or “direct-aural” as we think of 
teacher or learner), direct comprehension of 
speech; or “direct-reading” method, direct 
comprehension of print. 

It is clear then that by the direct method 
the learner must have an actual language e.t- 
perience without any preliminary study o 
grammar or phonetic (indirect method pro- 
cedures). He must comprehend in terms 0 
ideas and words he already possesses an 
connect the new symbols to the old concep^. 
If the situation is familiar and near to is 
experience, if easily recognized cognates an 
later, pre'viously learned foreign Avords, pro 
vide contextual association, and if objecte an 
actions dramatize ivords, — Avords capab e 
such dramatization — and if neAv Avor s a 
suitably repeated, direct learning occurs, 
of this meaningful experience, 
forms and relations of Avords) and pron 
tion (the ncAV verbalization)^ are orga 
inductively, practiced and assimilated. 

If the teacher presents the ncAV ^ 

to the learner’s ear, the method is 
oral or -aural”; if the learners eye ^ 

loAv the printed text Avhile tlie teacher p . - 
the sounds to his ear, the act of readm. 
effected: the method is direct-rea 10^, 

In the United States, the <J'rect method 1 ^^ 
its oral approach has had a ^ ^Jrc. 

least in theory. It has compelled ip - 
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even though in practice it has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The theory may be sound, 
but conditions in American schools make its 
use difficult. In Eufope, -where it originated, 
teachers are -well prepared in oral skills 
through travel and study in foreign countries, 
and the courses are long enough to secure 
good results (generally at least twice as long 
as the average in the United States). In the 
United States these conditions do not obtain. 
Since two years seems to be, rightly or 
rvrongly, the accepted period for modern- 
language study, it is doubtful whether the 
direct-oral method is the best in the average 
situation. If used at all, conditions seem to 
require considerable adaptation to local cir- 
cumstances. 

In general, where the four-fold aim of 
reading, speaking, writing, and understanding 
is the accepted goal of foreign language teach- 
ing, some elements of the direct method are 
used, specially for the oral-aural skills. More 
often, some “oral practice” is used in com- 
bination with other grammar and reading 
procedures, as the occasion demands, the 
whole being called the eclectic or “complete” 
method. The Modern Foreign Language 
“Study” iq.v.), on the other hand brought the 
reading method into prominence with prin- 
ciples of learning no less direct, as the best 
method of attaining an early reading knowl- 
edge in the prevailing hvo-year foreign lan- 
guage course, (See Modern Foreign Lan- 
GAUGES, Teaching of.) J.B.T. 
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DISABILITY — See Handicapped Chil- 
dren; Special Disability. 

DISARRANGED SENTENCE TEST— 
See Objecti-ve Tests and Examinations. 

DISCIPLINE. The term discipline refers 
to the quality or state of orderly individual 
conduct gained through training in self-con- 
trol and in habits of obedience to socially 
^proved standards of thought and action. 
This implies an adequate understanding of 
right conduct, the formation of desirable 
halnts and attitudes, and ready adherence to 
such standards as are just and necessary. It 


includes the socialization of behavior, the 
manner of working and living together, and 
the subordination of individual aims to group 
aims. It provides for individual as well as 
group welfare, encourages not only individual 
freedom but also the willing acceptance of 
necessary restraints, and enables one to ac- 
quire self-mastery as he grows toward the 
ideals of a democratic society. 

This modern conception of discipline 
stands in rather sharp contrast to its tradi- 
tional meaning. The difference between the 
two conceptions is less marked in their educa- 
tional objectives than in the source and 
method of control. While both aim at good 
order in tlie classroom, the immediate aim, 
according to the older conception, was 
prompt obedience to tbe teacher’s commands 
and unquestioning compliance with estab- 
lished rules and practices. Today the aim of 
discipline is the establishment of good habits, 
right attitudes, and the development of a 
wholesome personality and upright character 
in individual children. According to the 
older and more restricted meaning of disci- 
pline, control of conduct -was external to the 
individual, imposed from without, sometimes 
by force. According to the newer and 
broader conception of discipline, the source 
of control is largely within the individual. 
Wise management and just government had 
the effect of producing good order, although 
imposed by the teacher. Now good order 
tends to be secured through cooperative 
control, guided experiences, the use of good 
judgment, and an abundance of democratic 
good will. This provides for much freedom 
in action and growth into liberty. 

The changing meaning of discipline makes 
use of tlie positive rather than the negative 
aspects of control. According to tlie older 
conception, discipline was largely negative, 
in that attempts were made tq secure and 
maintain control of pupil conduct through 
corrective measures, punishments, and re- 
straints. Sometimes it was used to supple- 
ment or bolster positive controls. Such meas- 
ures were educative only as they contributed 
to the reform of the offender. Used properly, 
they could be made an integral part of tfie 
school’s constructive educational regime. 
Such usage, combined with the positive as- 
pects of social and individual control, makes 
discipline constructive and gives it a new 
meaning. Phases of this combination, were 
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the effective use of classroom management, 
individualized work and study activities, and 
all leisure and school-life activities which es- 
tablish desirable habits or develop whole- 
some attitudes in children. 

The newer conception of discipline is sup- 
ported by studies of the learning and socializ- 
ing activities of children. The findings of 
psychology indicate that children learn by 
experiencing, and that interest, freedom from 
worry, and satisfaction with one’s work' con- 
tribute positively to successful achievement. 
The child becomes self-reliant and self-con- 
trolled only as he has many opportunities to 
choose wisely and to act properly. Good be- 
havior and self-control improve with prac- 
tice in doing right things at the right time 
and in the right way. It is a wholesome 
discipline for children to do very hard tilings 
so long as they remain happy and successful 
in overcoming the difficulties which obstruct 
their purposes. 

The psychological basis for discipline re- 
quires the individual to have many valuable 
mental and emotional as well as physical 
experiences. The mere performance of overt 
acts of a disciplinary nature is not sufficient 
Acceptable participation in group life must 
be accompanied by ready acceptance and 
willing obedience to group standards to coimt 
for self-discipline. The individual must im- 
derstand the justice of restraints placed on 
his conduct for a specific good purpose and 
agree that they are necessary and right. He 
must surrender voluntarily something per- 
sonal for the sake of some greater gain 
, accruing to him in due time. Cheerful com- 
pliance with established rules and willing 
adherence to one’s consciousness of right are 
essential to ivholesome self-discipline. 

The social aspects of discipline are fully as 
important as the psychological. The child is 
a member of various class and school groups, 
clubs, and other organizations. In a demo- 
cratically organized school group, pupil 
members are encouraged to participate effec- 
tively by helping to develop their conduct 
standards. Having done this, they accept 
responsibility for living up to them. When a 
. . member of a class group fails in this, the 
same group may disapprove of his conduct 
and restore him to his place of honor and 
respectability only after he has proved him- 
self worthy. This teaches the value of cheer- 
ful obedience to group standards. 


This illustration of social control within a 
school group reveals how indirect disciplin- 
ary control may become. The source of con- 
trol is not so much in the immediate authority 
and influence of the teacher as in the regu- 
lations developed by pupils and the life and 
spirit of the school. A pattern for this is 
found in any well organized social center 
where the established 'ideals and customs of 
the community serve as proper controls of 
conduct. 

With this change in the source of control, 
respect for the authority of the teacher re- 
mains an individual and social necessity. The 
teacher retains the responsibility for deter- 
mining tire limits within which child decisions 
may be made. He assumes the position of 
leader as he guides their discussions or ad- 
vises them individually. 

Today the teacher seeks to provide many 
opportunities for children to discuss conduct 
problems, ito share in group thinking, an o 
make the Choices and decisions of which they 
are capable. Such practice helps them to 
plan better for themselves and for eacn 
member of the group. It helps them 
more independent in school and to gam 

self-control. . ,, 

While developing the ability to disciple 
himself, it is important that the chdd 
purposes which he accepts, the acco p 
ment of which he regards as essential to his 
best interests. It is equally important that he 
has activities which he underran 
which he wishes to engage. Ug], 

comes effective as he attempts to P 
his purpose and attain the desired pron 


Some children are regarded as 
problems. These pupils are .usually 
who differ from others of their gro P jj^y 

of certain undesirable h^its, P^ j 

traits, or beharior in the home, scho._^. 


traits, or nenaviui m T : frarr-s or is 

community; whose conduct ^ 


community; wnose uuuuuw. a..--- ^ 

likely to interfere, with the i^dividu 1 
lest development and usefulness ® ^ },av- 

cationally, or hygienically; and whose jen 
ior may result in xn?re 
one sort or another m later li - 
problems have been created y , control 
Lensive nse of feeee and extOTai 

to the neglect of trammg m g 
and the practice of self-discip i 

connection the teachmg prool®® treatment 
form. Its solution requires special tre 
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for each individual case. Some school sys- 
tems provide , special classes for disciplinary 
cases.. Among them are classes for delin- 
quent, emotionally unstable children, and 
socially maladjusted children. They are fre- 
quently organized in schools or school sys- 
tems with a sufficient number of behavior 
problem children to form one or more classes. 

The treatment of disciplinary problems to- 
day reflects an increasing tendency to regard 
misconduct as a symptom of maladjustment 
ratlier than merely as an offense to be pun- 
ished. Though the educator and tlie mental 
hygienist do not deny that a specific instance 
of misconduct may sometimes have little psy- 
chological significance and that a recurrence 
of the incident can be prevented by the pu- 
pil’s recognition of its unpleasant conse- 
quences, punishment alone usually is an 
inadequate way of modifying socially unde- 
sirable behavior patterns. Thus if an elemen- 
tary school child is, inattentive because the 
topic that is being discussed in class is far 
beyond his range of interest and his mental 
level, little lasting gain can result from giving 
him a low mark every time he is found to be 
inattentive. Similarly, if the adolescent boy 
who is emotionally insecure becomes a con- 
ceited show-off, annoying everyone by the 
air of superiority he displays but does not 
feel, the teacher’s sarcasm will improve 
neither his personal adjustment nor his be- 
havior. 

This attempt at finding the causative fac- 
tors which lead to misconduct and at plan- 
ning the correction of serious disciplinary 
problems presents a challenge to the teacher 
and the psychologist. In some instances, the 
causes may be so involved that it may be 
necessary to employ the services of a child 
guidance clinic (q.v.). In other instances, 
the experienced teacher who understands 
children and is aware of their emotional 
needs and problems may be able to guide 
their readjustment without enlisting other 
' professional assistance. While it is too much 
to expect that the teacher’s use of intelligent 
procedures will forestall the pos- 
sibility of the student’s becoming a neurotic, 
it is possible for a wise and sympathetic 
teacher to help correct emotional difficulties 
that otherwise would become an increasingly 
serious obstacle to wholesome living. (See 
Mental HvciENE.) 

Despite the emphasis which has been 


placed on misconduct as a symptom of Ae 
pupil’s personal difficulties, any corrective 
program that focuses attention solely on the/ 
child’s emotional life may also prove to be 
inadequate. The correction and treatment 
of misconduct often necessitate other types of 
adjustments. Thus a method of teaching 
which presents little that is challenging to 
pupils or which makes little provision for 
stimulating pupil activity may be itself a 
cause of misconduct. Similarly, a curriculum 
tliat is largely xmrelated to students’ needs, 
interests, and abilities may be a source of 
conduct problems. Tlie teacher need not be- 
come an amateur clinical psychologist to im- 
prove the discipline of his class; he often can 
accomplish more by being a better teacher. 

Social forces, too, have their influence on 
discipline. The high school student who 
senses his family’s need for his earning 
money may find it difficult to adjust to tlie 
high school which seems to stand between 
him and his conception of his duty. Such 
national crises as widespread unemployment 
or war are reflected in the attitudes of both 
teachers and pupils. Tlie standards of the 
family and the demands of the gang may also 
create situations which lead to disciplinary 
problems. 

Conduct usually is evaluated from the 
adult’s point of view so that the child is 
considered “good” ivhen he causes tlie adult, 
teacher dr parent, a minimum of inconven- 
ience. Some psychologists have objected to 
the use of conduct as a means of evaluating 
tlie child’s adjustment to his environment be- 
cause “good” conduct and “bad” conduct • 
are often vague terms, the meanings of which 
depend on the adult and on the factors in the 
situation. Thus the same pattern of behavior 
may be considered good by one teacher and 
bad by another. Partly as a result of this 
changed attitude toward conduct, reports to 
parents now tend to omit any letter grade for 
conduct as though it were a distinct trait. 
Instead, there is a trend toward the substi- 
tution of a number of more specific and more 
descriptive expressions, such as “Works well 
with others.” (See Records and Reports.) 

Discipline today is viewed as a means of 
achieving fundamental educational goals. 
Good discipline is more than a means of get- 
ting students to learn more mathematics, to 
speak more effectively, or to understand 
French better. It may be a means of develop- 
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ing attitudes and personality traits that per- 
sist long after the more factual school learn- 
ings are forgotten. The teacher who has 
insight into child and adolescent psychology 
and the ability to get along well with his 
students has two of the most important assets 
that make for effective leadership in the 
classroom. It is small wonder, then, that 
good discipline and effective teaching are so 
highly correlated, for both stem from the 
same roots. C.M.R. 
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DISCRETE MEASURES— See Continu- 
ous Measures. 

DISCUSSION METHOD. This method 
designates the give and take experience that 
is found in a live learning group. Questions 
are raised by any member of the group; an- 
swers are attempted by other members and 
are supplemented by still others, the teacher 
or leader included. The basic problems may 
well be raised by the teacher or leader. 

The value of spontaneous and interested 
discussion lies in the fact that it implies vital 
learning activity; in fact, this type of discus- 
sion is the overt manifestation of vital learn- 
ing. 

The discussion procedure is exposed to a 
number of pitfalls. First, the teacher must 
make sure that the students have possession 
of the facts on which a profitable discussion 
may be based. Discussion is group thinking 
out loud and thinking can proceed only on 
the basis of adequate data. Without such data 
discussion is a mere beating of the air. A 
spirited preliminary' discussion may well be 
used in raising problems, i.e.; in tlie assign- 
ment, but before solutions are attempted, 
much careful observing, experimenting, and 
reading needs to be done. 


The second' danger is found in making dis- 
cussion formal; having discussion for the 
sake of . discussion rather than for the sake 
of learning. Unless discussion rises spon- . 
taneously in response to challenging prob- 
lems, it had better be left alone. Too much 
precious time may be wasted. 

The third danger lies in letting discussion 
go too far afield on tangents. All of us have 
attended meetings where about everything ex- 
cept the issue at stake was discussed. To hold 
the discussion to the point is not easy. Wliat 
seems relevant to one may seem irrelevant to 
another. The teacher or leader must guide 
with his best judgment, remain courteous, yet 
firm. 

A fourth danger is found in tlie difficulty of 
bringing a lively discussion to a timely close. 
Once a discussion has been well started, it 
tends to go on and on. Again the teacher 
must use his best judgment, be courteous and 
firm. (?) 

(See Panel Discussion.) W.K. 
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DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD — See 
Communicable Diseases of Childhood, 

DISMISSAL, TEACHERS’— See Teach- 
ers’ Contracts. 


DISPERSION— See Variability. 

DISSERTATION— See Thesis. 

DISTRIBUTED REPETITION — See 
.earning. 
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Numerous attempts have been made to 
establish salesmanship courses in the second- 
ary school but they usually became formal 
academic courses and therefore the numbers 
enrolled soon dwindled. Since there are well 
over five million distributive workers in the 
United States, the desirability of school train- 
ing for this area of service is evident. 

The passage of the George-Deen Act in 
1937 by the United States Congress has 
ushered in a new era of distributive education. 
Approximately $1,200,000 has been made 
available to the several states for training in 
distribution. Within a few years this sum 
must be matched by the state and local gov- 
ernments. Therefore by 1947 approximately 
two and one-half million dollars should be 
available annually for distributive training. 
The federal regulations limit the use of this 
money to in-service and cooperative types of 
training programs. The initial stages of or- 
ganization have now passed and, while most 
of the money is still being spent in depart- 
ment store training, increasing funds are be- 
ing used in the retraining of small store 
merchants and clerks. This of course has 
necessitated a new technique of teaching and 
the development of new bodies of subject ma- 
terial. H.A.T. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL SYSTEM. The 
district school system is the pioneer school 
organization in America. It was founded in 
colonial times to meet the needs of the widely 
scattered rural settlements for the establish- 
ment of small community schools. From 
these early beginnings it has persisted with 
some modification and is today the type of 
school organization most frequently found in 
rural areas. Although the district form of 
school organization has served a useful pur- 
pose in the past, there is a growing realiza- 
tion that a reorganization is necessary in 
order to provide the best educational facili- 
ties adapted to a growing complex civiliza- 
tion. 

Size and Number. In 1933 there were 
26 states in which the district was the basic 
unit of school administration. In these states 
there were about 119,000) school districts 
ranging in size from about five square miles 
in Illinois and New York to 360 in Nevada. 


The average school membership per district 
ranged from 44 in Nebraska to 649 in Ohio. 
The number of teachers per basic unit varied 
from two in Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Montana to 21 in Ohio.^ It is thus ap- 
parent that when some of the larger cities 
are excluded, tlie district system is essentially 
a rural school organization maintaining one- 
or tAvo-teacher rural schools and totvn and 
village schools. 

District School. The district school is 
usually a one-or 't^vo-teacher ungraded school 
in rural areas or a graded elementary and 
high school in villages and torvns. The United 
States Census Bureau classifies the population 
in the '^open country and in towns and vil- 
lages of less than 2500 as urban. Using this 
classification as the basis, in 1936 the school 
population, children five to seventeen years 
of age, was about equally divided between 
urban and rural schools. The urban children 
were taught in approximately 27,000 schools; 
whereas the rural children were taught in 
213,000 schools. There were about 364,000 
teachers in the urban schools and about 461,- 
000 teachers in the rural schools.^ 

Administration. The schools of the dis- 
trict are governed by a local board of edu- 
cation or school trustees usually elected by 
the people of the district. In many districts 
in rural areas the board of education admin- 
isters the school directly, whereas in others, 
especially consolidated rural districts, villages 
or towns, a superintendent of schools is em- 
ployed who carries on the duties of adminis- 
tration. Boards of education that administer 
their schools directly are usually assisted by 
county superintendents or supervisors em- 
ployed by union or supervisory districts. 
Legally the board of education is the, local 
governing body and has almost complete 
charge of the schools of the district subject 
only to statutory limitations. W.(^.R. 
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DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATION PLAN 

— See Cooperative Part-Time Diversified 
O ccuPATIO^ Plan. 

DIVIDED PERIOD PLAN— See Study. 

DOCENT — See Museums. 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURTS— 

See Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE, TEACHING OF 
— See Home Economics, Teaching of. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EDUCA- 
TION IN — See Central America^ Educa- 
tion IN. 

DOPOLAVORO, OPERA NAZION- 

ALE — See Italy, Education in. 

DOUBLE-TRACK SYSTEM— See Pro- 
motion. 

DRAMATICS. Dramatics in education 
may be defined as the art ofv acting and pro- 
ducing plays by amateurs. It has long had a 
lively place in ihe schools both as a curricular 
and extracurricular activity. Courses in dra- 
matics, dramatic art, or play production are 
found in the curriculum of the secondary 
school, where they are frequently offered as 
electives in the Departments of Speech or 
English. Colleges and especially universities 
of the present day often support departments 
in which a sequence of courses — such as 
Dramatic Interpretation, Play Production, 
Directing, and Stage Lighting — ^is offered. 
At both the secondary and higher levels extra- 
curricular groups are fostered to produce one- 
act and longer plays. Such groups sometimes 
also produce pageants, which are written fre- 
quently by teachers and students in commem- 
oration of an event or historical personage of 
special local interest 

In the elementary school various dramatic 
forms, including short plays, pantomime, and 
marionette and puppet shows, are used for 
public entertainment, assembly programs, and 
classroom aids. The vigorous growth of the 
activity program has caused an increase in 
the use of dramatic forms. For example, a 
progressive school may teach a unit in litera- 
ture dealing with the Arthurian Legend by 
means of wiling, costuming, and staging a 
play about King Arthur and the Knights of 
tlie Round Table. 


At the other end of the educational age 
scale, adult education also makes much use of 
dramatics. Here, as at the other education^ 
levels, dramatics are frequently resorted to ^ 
a means of raising money as well as for in- 
struction and pleasure. Summer camps, 
settlement houses, cantonments, and churches 
are only a fe^v of the organizations that make 
use of dramatics. In short, dramatics have 
become so important an educational activity 
that the term educational dramatics is well 
established in the vocabulary of educators 
and others. 

Within recent years the educational world 
has witnessed the rapid growth of the drama- 
tic tournament, an activity in, which groups 
come together for the purpose of presenting 
plays in competition. If the tournament is 
large — covering a state, for example — elimin- 
ation contests precede the final contest. The 
plays are judged and awards made to the 
winning groups. Dramatic tournaments have 
been initiated and promoted by Little The- 
atres, drama leagues, rural groups,^ universi- 
ties, colleges, and dramatic fraterniti^. 

Dramatics as an educational medium artd 
activity are justified on many^ grounds. 
Doubtless they increase the self-direction of 
the participants and quicken their creative 
and appreciative powers. They tend, too, to 
deepen and widen interests as well as to iden- 
tify particular individual abilities. As a suc- 
cessful dramatic performance cannot be real- 
ized wthout cooperation, the indiwduals 
concerned have to learn to work together to 
attain a common objective. Dramatics thus 
become an outlet for the worthy use of leisure 
time. Shy and diffident individuals, espe- 
cially, may be helped in personality de^cof^ 
ment through dramatics. Improved voice an 
diction, too, are frequent resultants. i 
tainly, dramatics provide the educator wi 
an opportunity to challenge the 
imagination and intelligence. •'* 
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College, New York, Speech in College and Life 
(an orientation manual), (Pitman Publishing Corp., 
New York, 1940). 

DRAMATIZATION. Dramatization in 
education means the acting out of conceptions 
that are being studied by the pupils. It may 
be either informal and spontaneous or it may 
be formal, leading up to a carefully planned 
and rehearsed performance. It is the function 
of both to clarify understanding arid to en- 
rich emotional appreciation. 

Informal dramatization, now frequently 
called dramatic expression, has an especial 
appeal to young children, but skilful teachers 
are using it to good effect throughout the 
secondary school, particularly in English and 
the social studies. Children get added mean- 
ing from imitating the work of the carpenter 
or the mailman, while a high school class 
gets both understanding and emotional ap- 
preciation by reliving the emotional intensity 
of the meeting betiveen Grant and Lee at 
Appomatox. 

Dramatization, in a narrower sense, means 
the writing, learning, rehearsing, and acting 
of a play. This consumes so much time and 
effort that it cannot well be used frequently, 
but, used at strategic points, its educative 
value may be high. Teachers may well plan 
to have every pupil take part one or more 
times in the writing and producing of a 
play before he graduates from high school. 
Dramatization leads not only to a vivid con- 
ception of subject matter but also to an in- 
sight into the drama, the theater, and the 
work of the playwright. 

For maximum educative effect, the topics 
chosen for dramatization must lie wuthin the 
subject matter studied. A high school class 
in English literature worked The Lady of the 
Lake into a play and gave it during com- 
mencement week. Everyone connected with 
the project considered the time and effort well 
spent. A sixth grade class in American his- 
tor}’ dramatized “The Settlement of Massa- 
chusetts”. It is true that the writing and 
rehearsing of the play and the making of the 
costumes and scenery consumed much time, 
OTt the educative results were commensurate, 
^e full understanding of early American 
mstory that rras gained had a leavening effect 
throughout the course. W.R. 
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DRILL. Drill is the process of repetition 
to make automatic and permanent certain 
associations or responses. Drill follows the 
acquisition of understanding in order to 
facilitate the recall of those items we expect 
or desire to use habitually. A common mis- 
conception as to the meaning and purpose of 
drill is evidenced by such expressions as, 
“The pupils do not understand this; they 
need more drill.” What is needed in such 
instances is not drill but assimilative experi- 
ence — a variety of experiences out of which 
understanding comes. This is not drill, it is 
interpretative experience — analyzing, com- 
paring, evaluating, and sensing relationships. 
When facts are comprehended they are part- 
ly fixed in mind, but they may easily fade 
out unless the associations are more firmly 
fixed by drill or through frequent use. The 
teacher’s purpose in drilling is to assure the 
automatic or ready recall of associations 
needed for various reasons. 

Drill should be distinguished from prac- 
tice as a learning procedure, although they 
have much in common as forms of adapta- 
tion. In drill the terminal outcome is a men- 
tal association that can be reproduced auto- 
matically; in practice the terminal outcome 
is a motor activity or muscular coordination 
which is also freed from the necessity of 
conscious control. The term practice is also 
applied to the attainment of certain adaptive 
abilities like problem-solving, etc. Drill is 
concerned with the fixation of specific asso- 
ciations; practice is concerned with improve- 
ment of a motor coordination or application 
of knowlfedge. In drill the accuracy of the 
first associations is of crucial importance; 
in practice one begins with the approximate 
form or application and gradually perfects 
the adaptation. Thus, one drills on spelling, 
number combinations, content to, be memor- 
ized, but one practices -writing, draiving, sing- 
ing, or the application of knowledge. 

In carrying on drill, teachers should keep 
in mind the following factors that affect 
the efficiency of recall: (1) the accuracy of 
fet impressions, (2) the vividness of the 
impressions, (3) the frequency of associa- 
tions, (4) the recency of associations, and 
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(5) the effect of the learning experience, with 
respect to the pleasinre or satisfaction derived. 

To assure efficient drill activities, there 
should be effective motivation to secure prop- 
er attention and the readiness dr “mind-set” 
conducive to maximum effort. This readiness 
hinges upon the pupil’s realization and appre- 
ciation of his need for each particular drill. 
The proper choice of devices wiU contribute 
to the effectiveness of drill exercises. Where 
the material to be drilled on is not intrinsi- 
cally interesting to the child,, the teacher may 
use such extrinsic means of stimulating in- 
terest as keeping records of individual prog- 
ress, playing educational games, as a form 
of drill, or enlisting the appeal of competition 
among groups of approximately equal ability. 

Though drill has been thought of tradi- 
tionally as being in terms of the group as a 
whole, it is becoming increasingly an indi- 
vidual rather than a group procedure. Since 
pupils vary in the degree to which various 
associations have been made automatic, there 
must be corresponding adjustment of the 
material to be drilled on. With the growing 
emphasis on individualized instruction, there 
is greater need for familiarizing the students, 
as well- as the teacher, with the principles 
underlying effective drill and practice. In 
many schools the students are helped to un- 
derstand and to apply such principles as 
these: (1) The student must be sure he under- 
stands the exact association before he drills. 
He should ^make prompt, accurate responses, 
but should not guess. A student who does 
not understand the forms of a verb conjuga- 
tion in a foreign language, for instance, is 
not ready for drill on these forms. (2) A 
drill session should be a period of 'Cfoncentra- 
tion witliout digressions or interruptions, 
which militate against habituation. (3) In a 
''di'ill period there is usually learning under 
pressure. Where speed of response is desired, 
as in typewriting, the rate of response should 
be increased gradually but not at the expense 
of accuracy. (4) Drill should begin promptly . 
and aggressively. (5) That method of recall 
should be used that is most appropriate for 
the particular associations as they are to be 
used. Thus, spelling should be drilled on by 
•writing the -words rather than by spelling 
them aloud. (6) Drill periods should be short 
and distributed over a considerable period 
of time. If the drill is prolonged too long, 
fatigue ensues. It is better to have students 


form the habit of setting' aside five or ten 
minutes daily for drill purposes than to 
rely on a longer period at the end ol eacn 
week. . -X.M.R. 

DRUG ADDICTION — See Narcotics. 

DUAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. A national 
system of educational organization that con- 
sists of two or possibly more schemes of edu- 
cational institutions which parallel each other 
in terms of the age groups served but which 
provide different types of training is referred 
to as a dual school system. For the great 
mass of children and youth destined for un- 
skilled, skilled, clerical, or minor administra- 
tive jobs, many European coimtries maintam 
a system of institutions which provides a 
rudimentary education, primarily 'in basic 
language and mathematical skills, followed by 
periods of vocational training in trade or con- 
tinuation schools. The parallel system offers 
its pupils initial training in basic languap 
and mathematical skills or it may take pupils 
after they have had such training through 
private tutoring- or in the folk schools and then 
provide a training exclusively in academic 
subject matter, which is prerequisite for fur- 
ther study in the colleges, universities, or 
specialized technical schools. Pupils may 
transfer from the folk school system to me 
academic program in many couiitries, but 
only at an early age, usually when about nine 
to eleven years old. 

In many coimtries, the dual system begins 
on the secondary level, or higher. For in- 
stance in Germany all children attend a 
Grundschule for the first four school years 
and then are placed into one of several typ^ 
of secondary or continuation schools accor 
ing to their aptitudes. In France the periofl 
of common schooling can extend up to ic 
age of eleven or twelve, after which the mor 
gifted children attend one of three types o 
secondary schools — ^the technical, mo ern, 
classical — and the less gifted, ® ® a 

tinuation school. In the U.S.S.R. the P®”, 
of common schooling is extended un ' 
children are fifteen years old when 
apprentice schools, Technicums, or 
preparatory schools. In Italy', the co 
schooling extends to the age of eleven . , 
less gifted and fourteen for the ’ 

after which differentiation begins, 
terns extending all the iray i jj, 

earliest age can be found in Englan 
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Denmark, where a traditional private school 
system runs parallel with a newer public 
school system. The private school system 
origmated as a system for the elite, distinct 
from that for the folk or common people. 

There are many arguments for and against 
a dual system as compared ivith the prevail- 
ing ladder system of ^e United States. It is 
argued that a dual system based on a distinc- 
tion between the classes and the masses is 
undemocratic; on the other hand, it is also 
true that a single ladder system of public 
education lends itself well to indoctrination 
by the political group in power. It is claimed 
that a dual system based on the ideal of put- 
ting each child into a school that will best 
train him along the lines of his aptitudes is 
more realistic; on the other hand it is claimed 
that the unitary ladder system is more flex- 
ible in that it seeks to discover aptitudes 
through guidance and a system of electives 
rather than to channel children into a path 
before their aptitudes can be truly discovered. 
Hmvever, the fact that most school systems 
are neither completely of the ladder nor of 
the dual type indicates that the trend is to 
make use of the virtues of each system. The 
trend in some European systems of raising 
the age of common schooling before differen- 
tiation begins, and the trend in the United 
States of introducing specialized v secondary 
schools can be cited as examples of the merg- 
ing of the two plans of educational organiza- 
tion. (See Educational Ladder.) 

The term dual school system has still an- 
other connotation in the United States. Even 
though all of the states have compulsory 
education laws and public school systems, 
there are private schools at all levels. It is 
possible for a student, if he so wishes, to 
receive his entire education from kindergar- 
ten through the university in private institu- 
tions. Regarded in this light, education in the 
United States may be described as a dual 
system. However, because of state controls 
over the private schools in curricula and 
standards, it is generally possible for a stud- 
ent to transfer with little difficulty from one 
system to the other. 

Attempts have been made by advocates of 
a single public school system to legislate non- 
public schools out of existence on the grounds 
that education in a democracy is a state func- 
tion with its basis in the will of the electorate, 
and not a matter of individual prerogative. 


However, the famous Oregon Case [Pierce v. 
Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names, 
268 U. S. (510 (1925] affirmed the opposing 
argument that primary control over a child’s 
welfare rests tvith the parents, and that even 
though the state may require the parents to 
see that their children receive an education 
and attend school regularly up to a certain 
age, the parent has the right to choose wheth- 
er his child is to be educated in public or 
in private schools. (See PARENTS, Rights 
OF.) G.S. 

DUAL TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOLS — See Administration, 
School. 

DUCTLESS GLANDS— See Endocrine 
Glands. 

DUPLICATING MACHINES. There are 
two principal types of duplicating machines 
in use in today’s schools. The first of these, 
the mimeograph machine, utilizes a stencil 
made of thin fibrous paper coated with 
paraffin which is cut by the keys of the type- 
ivriter. This stencil is placed upon a rotating 
cylinder ivhich allows ink to seep through the 
holes in the stencil so as to be transferred, to 
the special mimeograph paper. The principal 
advantages of this form of duplication lie in 
the clarity of the copy and the large number 
of copies of material which may be run off 
from one stencil. The principal disadvan- 
tages of the mimeograph are the initial ex- 
pense of the machine and the cost of the 
stencils. 

The second type of duplicator employed in 
schools is of the gelatin type. With this dup- 
licator the material to be reproduced is typed 
or drawn on the master paper with a special 
transferable ink. This master copy is then 
laid face down on a gelatin pad which ab- 
sorbs most of the ink from the paper. Copies 
may then be made by placing paper briefly 
against the gelatin. The best gelatin dupli- 
cators also utilize a cylinder which is re- 
volved by a handle, foot pedal, or motor. 
The principal^ advantages of this method of 
duplication are its relative inexpensiveness as 
compared with the mimeograph, the possi- 
bility of using a number of different colors 
on the same page, and the ease with which 
oraivings and handwriting may be duplicated. 
Many workbooks and maps may be obtained 
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ready-made for gelatin duplicators. The prin- 
cipal disadvantages are the limited number of 
legible copies which may be drawn from one 
master copy and the purple ink which is 
characteristic of typewritten copies. 

The duplicating machine has become an 
accepted feature in most schools. It is used 
to provide copies of worksheets, laboratory 
and shop instructions, drawings, diagrams, 
charts, illustrations, tests, and, in many cases, 
school newspapers. W.H.H. 
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E. A. — See Educational Age. 

E. Q. — See Educational Age. 

ECdLE UNIQUE— See France, Educa- 
tion IN. 

ECONOmC GEOGRAPHY— See Geo- 
graphy, Teaching of. 

ECONOMICS, EDUCATIONAL. The 
field of knowledge and research which em- 
braces the problems lying between the two 
organized fields of economics and education. 
Rather than a combination of the two fields, 
educational economics deals with a special- 
ized area lying at the border land between 
the. two fields, and is somewhat comparable 
to such other specialized areas lying within 
or between organized fields as physical chem- 
istry, mathematical physics, physiological 
psychology, economic history, social biology. 

Some of the problems in the area of 
educational economics are the occupational 
distribution of workers; the training of 
workers for the various occupations; the 
amount and kind of specific vocational edu- 
cation needed; the relation of education to 
individual income and to the income of 
society; the relation of education to con- 
sumer problems — diets, housing, recreation, 
security; and others. 

The field of educational economics is an 
appropriate one for students of educational 
administration and teachers of vocational 
education. Courses in this area are offered 
in teachers colleges and in colleges of educa- 
tion in universities. W.C.R. 
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ECONOMICS, TEACHING OF — See 
Social Studies, Teaching of. 


ECUADOR, EDUCATION IN. Organ- 
ization. As in almost all the Latin American 
countries, education in Ecuador is centrally 
administered. It is free and compulsory on 
the primary level. Schools that come under 
governmental control are lay and secular in 
character. 

Educational facilities extend from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. The kindergarten 
has tiro grades and exists only in the prin- 
cipal cities. Primary schools are of two 
kinds, the rural primary school — the most 
common educational service — of four grades, 
and the urban primary school of six grades. 
Graduates of the primary schools interested 
in a secondary education have the choice of 
attending either the Escuela Complementarm 
(Continuation School) or the Escuela Normal 
Rural (Rural Normal School) if, for finan- 
cial reasons, they cannot attend one of the 
Escuelas de Ensenanza Media (Intermediate 
Schools) in the urban centers: Colegios de 
Segunda Ensenanza (Secondary. Schools) and 
the various Normal, Technical, and Profes- 
sional Schools. 

The Escuela Normal Urbana (Urban Nor- 
mal School) offers a six-year course of study: 
four devoted to scientific and liberal studies, 
and two devoted to pedagogy and practice 
teaching. The Colegios de Segunda Ensenanza 
(Secondary Schools) follow the same plan 
and program as the Normales Vrbanas dur- 
ing the first four years. The last two years 
are for specialization. The general baccalau- 
reate degree does not exist. University educa- 
tion involves a course of study that may last 
from four to seven years depending on the 
requirements of the profession chosen. The 
University confines its activity largely to the 
preparation for the higher professions, and is 
little concerned with investigation and re- 
search. 

The problems of greatest importance are 
the following: the necessity for balancing ad- 
ministrative centralization against the sharing 
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of power and responsibility with local or- 
ganizations; the need of a board of education 
(Consejo Superior de Educacion) to help the 
Ministry of Education in technical aspects of 
its work; the need for coordinating and uni- 
fying education from the kindergarten to the 
university; the achievement of greater sta- 
bility and a more progressive spirit in edu- 
cation by freeing it from the influence of 
politics of the day; the need for a more com- 
prehensive and generous educational budget, 
a need that will be realized more and more 
as the duty to liquidate illiteracy is under- 
stood. 

Significant Educational Movements. 
Those educational movements of a political 
and administrative nature have generally been 
transitory, since the work of one regime has 
almost always been destroyed by its succes- 
sors. Those brought about by professional 
and technical stimuli have had more lasting 
results. 

Ecuador has had two German pedagogical 
missions — the first from 1914 to 1919 and the 
second from 1921 to 1924. The first intro- 
duced considerable reform in methodology in 
the primary schools which brought with it 
the rigorous formalism of the “planes de das 
lecciones diddcticas” (plans for didactic les- 
sons) favored by disciples of the sense re- 
alists. The second mission gave some impetus 
to the “escuela del trabajo” (activity school) 
but more in theory than in practice. Verbal- 
istic teaching continued to hold sway. How- 
ever, the enthusiasm and good will of teach- 
ers, strengthened by study and contact with 
the new education, have given rene^ved im- 
petus to the active and practical orientation 
of the schools. The Congresos Pedagogicos 
Nacionales (National Pedagogical Congresses) 
have made excellent contributions to the de- 
velopment of education through discussions 
of vital problems. The influence of the ideas 
of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Washburne, and Kan- 
del has been especially significant. 

The influence of the United States has re- 
cently become very significant. Wliile the 
structure of the educational system is mainly 
of French and Spanish origin, the .practical 
and psychological orientation of the Ecua- 
dorean educational leaders is in large part 
due to tlie influence of the United States. 
Teachers are encouraged to complete their 
professional training in the United States. 


Numerous educators from the United States 
have visited Ecuador and left a deep impres* 
sion. There exists an Ecuadorean Section of 
the New Education Fellowship of which Pro* 
fessor Julio C. Larrea is the first president. 
The Inter-American Pedagogical Review— 
Nueva Era — published in Quito, has enlisted 
the collaboration of many prominent educa- 
tors of all countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere and has attained hemispheric prestige. 

Statistics. Ecuador has a population of 
three million. Its percentage of illiteracy is 
not large when compared with that of other 
Latin American countries. According to the 
latest report of the Minister of Education, 
there are among the children of school age 
(6-12) 101,351 literates, 95,682 semi-literates, 
and 130,209 illiterates. There are 3,114 
primary schools in the republic, of which 
2,470 are state, 342 municipal, and 302 
private. The number of primary teachers is 
6,404 — 4,489 state, 644 municipal, and 1,271 
private. There are 19 Secondary Schools 
(Colegios Secundarios) with 416 instriictore 
and 6,565 students, four Urban Normal 
Schools with 100 instructors and 1,284 stu- 
dents, four universities with 225 instructors 
and 1,885 students, two Higher Institutes of 
Pedagogy [Institutos Superior es de Peda- 
gogia) with 33 instructors and 145 students. 
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EDUCATION, COST OF— See Finance, 

5CHOOL. 

EDUCATION, HISTORY OF - See 
disTORY OF Education. 

EDUCATIONAL AGE (E.A.). A 
ect age {arithmetic age, reading j' 

s a score, expressed in years and month, 
vhich corresponds to a 

I standardized test in a ® , (jgra- 

Jms, if a pupil’s raw score on a standa^^^^ 

zed arithmetic test is ° .^jlkmctic 

netic age of hvelve years, his anw 

core is equal to that of the 

•ear-old. When a battery' of achievem 
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tests is administered, the various subject 
ages may be averaged and expressed as the 
educational age (also called the achievement, 
accomplishment, or attainment age), which 
can be used to compare the pupiVs average 
ability in the various subjects with that of 
other pupils. 

When the pupil’s educational age is divided 
by his chronological age, we get his educa- 
tional quotient {E.Q.), which is a means of 
evaluating his average achievement in com- 
parison with that of others of the same chron- 
ological age and is thus a measure of the 
rate of educational progress. 

Similarly, tlie pupil’s achievements may be 
evaluated in terms of his mental ability. The 
achievement quotient , sometimes 

termed the accomplishment or attainment 
quotient, may be computed by dividing the 
pupil’s educational quotient by his intelli- 
gence quotient, or by dividing his educational 
age by his mental age. The latter method 
of computing A.Q. can be used only when 
both ages have been determined on approxi- 
mately the same date; in other cases, the edu- 
cational quotient and the intelligence quotient 
must be used. If a pupil’s A.Q. is below 100, 
his achievement is not so high as the average 
of pupils of his mental level. If his achieve- 
ment quotient is above 100, he is working 
above the average of pupils of bis mental 
level. To some extent, A.Q.’s above 100 re- 
sult from inadequate norms for tlie subject 
matter tests used. (See Norms.) J.J. 
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iV. S, Monroe, An Introduction to the Theory of 
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EDUCATIONAL CLINIC— See Clinic, 
School. 

EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION. The 
public school is a state institution, completely 
and solely subordinate to the plenary power 
of the state legislature, subject to state con- 
stitutional limitations. The state can create 
and dissolve school districts at will, and with- 
out the consent of the inhabitants who gain 
no vested rights against the state in any one 
form of organization. The state may alter 
district lines, redistribute district property, 
grant and rvithhold state school moneys, and 
dictate internal district organization or type 
of school board membership. Neither the 
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school district nor its inhabitants have any 
rights to any form of school organization ex- 
cept as given by the state legislature. 

' When the state sets up a school board, it 
almost universally (although not necessarily) 
sets it up as a separate corporation, distinct 
and apart from the municipal organization 
(city, etc.) within which it may be found. 
Legal proceedings involving the school must 
be brought against the school board as a 
separate legal entity, an educational corpora- 
tion, and not against the municipality. The 
school officers, rvhether elected or even if ap- 
pointed by local municipal officers, are state 
officers. 

Basic to all discussions of the status of the 
school corporation, therefore, is the funda- 
mental legal concept that the school board or 
school corporation is a creature of the state, 
subject, in all regards short of constitutional 
limitations, to state control and mandate. 

H.N.R. 

Reference. 

N. Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933). 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS— See 
Foundations, Philanthropic; Foundations 
OF Education. 

EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE — See 
Guidance. 

EDUCATIONAL LADDER. The sys- 
tem of education in the United States has 
been referred to as an educational ladder 
because the various levels of the school sys- 
tem are open to virtually all the graduates 
of the next lower school. Thus, in the United 
States, all children attend the elementary 
school regardless of whether they will be- 
come members of a learned profession or 
unskilled laborers. Similarly, all elementary 
school graduates may enter the secondary 
school. Theoretically, at least, the various 
rungs of the educational ladder, from the 
primary grades to the university, are open 
to all pupils wbo bave tbe requisite ability 
and interests. This educational ladder is in 
sharp contrast to the dual school systems 
iq.v.) found in many other countries where 
the kind of elementary education to Avhich 
the child is admitted may determine the type 
of schools for ivhich he will be eligible in 
later years. Some elementary school gradu- 
ates, for example, may never he able to pre- 
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pare themselves for higher education simply 
because of the kind of elementary school they 
have attended. 

Although education in the United States 
is a state rather than a national -responsi- 
bility, the educational organizations found 
in the various states usually foUoAv a similar 
pattern. The educational system of this 
country consists of a single common school 
program beginning at ages four to six, de- 
pending on the provision of nursery and 
kindergarten grades, through eleven or twelve 
years of .schooling in an administratively 
integrated system of elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, climaxed by college, uni- 
versity, or professional school. Admission to 
each administrative unit is based on comple- 
tion of the required work in the preceding 
unit, and no discrimination in admission is 
made on the basis of social, economic, or 
political standing. A complete system of edu- 
cation through the secondary level is publicly 
supported and controlled in all the states, 
and most states also provide for higher edu- 
cation at publicly supported institutions. 

The democratic spirit expressed in the 
educational ladder continues to dominate 
education in the United States — all primary 
grades children do climb the first rung of a 
ladder that leads to the university — but the 
increasing differentiation of educational in- 
stitutions makes the educational ladder an 
inadequate symbol of public education. In 
some of the larger cities the elementary school 
graduate may choose from so wide a variety 
of secondary schools that it is inaccurate to 
depict the secondary school simply as a single 
rung on the educational ladder — above that 
of the elementary school and belmv that of 
the college. The graduates of some special- 
ized high schools, for example the vocational 
high school, are as ineligible for admission 
to a liberal arts college as are the graduates 
of some European secondary schools ineligi- 
• ble for entrance to the university. 

Even for those students "whose abilities and 
interests are along academic lines, there have 
been so many changes on the elementary and 
secondary levels that the picture of a ladder 
gives an erroneous impression of the suc- 
cessive steps they take as their education 
progresses. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
. tury, the predominating system was the 8-4 


plan, eight years of elementary school fol- 
lowed by four years of secondary schooling. 
However, each of the two types of schools 
had developed along such distinctive lines in 
curriculum and methods of ■ teaching that 
there was a conspicuous lack of articulation 
between the t\vo, and the gap behveen the 
elementary school and the high school 
brought with it mounting problems of pupil 
maladjustment and consequent educational 
waste. In addition, it was felt by educators - 
and psychologists — President Eliot of Har- 
vard, G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, and many 
others — that the secondary period of school- 
ing should begin earlier. A 6-6 plan was 
advocated which would shorten the elemen- 
tary school period to six years and start tlie 
secondary school two years earlier. How- 
ever, ' during the period from 1900 to 1909, 
the emphasis shifted from the 6-6 to the 6-3-3 
plan in which a separate intermediate or- 
ganization, the Junior High School, was in- 
serted between the elementary and the high 
school. This idea, actually the first variation 
of the old 8-4 system to find wdespread 
application, found rapid favor, until in 1938 
about 32.1% of the pupils enrolled in secon- 
dary schools were enrolled in a divided junior 
and senior high school plan (6-3-3 and vari- 
ations). Since 1934, hovvever, the trend 
seems to be toward the earlier 6-6 system, or 
undivided junior-senior high school and the 
number of students enrolled in such systems 
is steadily increasing (from 
students in secondary schools in 193d- o 
24.4% in 1938). In spite of tliis emphasis 
on the reorganization of education, “5. 
centage of students enrolled in the 
8-4 plan remains higher than m either 
6-3-3 or 6-6 plans, even though it is decreas- 
ing (from 51.2% of the studente m ail sec- 
ondary schools in 1934 to 43.5% m OT). 

Another earUer variation was the 74 p 
which reduced the total elementary-secon 
span from twelve to eleven' years on ® 
ory that educational waste in the ® - 

school could best be lessened by 
that period one year. For a time m 
Southern states this plan vvas I 

than the 8-4 plan. The schools of Salt L K 
City revived interest in this , -74 

when they changed from a 6-3-3 

^ The problem of lack of articulation bc- 
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Some Variations of the Educational Ladder. 


tiv’een the secondary school and the college 
led to plans of reorganization on the upper 
level of the ladder similar to those on the 
middle level. With the introduction of the 
junior college (q.v.) and its variations, the 
traditional 8-4-4 plan (the 8-4 plan plus a 
four year college) was replaced in some 
places by the 6-3-3-2 (six year elementary 
school, three year junior high school, three 
year senior high school, and two year junior 
college), 6-6-2 (six year elementary school, 
six-year combined junior-senior high school, 
two year junior college), and the 6-4-4 (six 
year elementary school, four year junior high 
school, four year combined senior high 
school-junior college) plans, to each of which 
hvo years of “senior” college are added above 
the junior college. A 6-8 plan, in which an 
eight year secondary school covers all levels 
from junior high school through junior col- 
lege, is a recent addition (Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia). 

Tlie trend seems to be away from the 
multi-school system as exemplified by the 
6-3-3-2 plan toivard one of fewer units, such 
as the 6-6-2 type. However, it must he re- 
membered that no one plan has as yet as- 
sumed dominance over Ae traditional 8-4-4 
organization. What the system of the future 


mil be is difBcult to predict. Some educa- 
tors have even ventured to predict that with 
vertical expansion (the addition of kinder- 
garten and nursery school) the prevailing 
type of the future may be a 4-4-4-4 (four 
years of early childhood education, four 
years of elementary education, four years 
of high school, four years of community col- 
lege) with “senior” colleges and professional 
schools for those who have completed the 
sequence. (See also Elementary Educa- 
tion; Junior High School; Secondary 
Education; Junior College; Liberal Arts 
College.) 

G.S. 
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EDUCATIONAL LAW AND LEGIS- 
LATION. Perhaps to a greater degree than 
with most other governmental functions, the 
legal status of the school has been developed 
in the halls of legislatures rather than in 
courtrooms. Owing to the nature of the rela- 
tionship betiveen the federal and the state 
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governments, whereby the federal government 
was one of delegated powers and the state 
government of residual powers, education 
traditionally has been a state function in the 
United States. The state legislature, as the 
repository of the power of the people of the 
state, in the absence of constitutional pro- 
visions to the contrary, was the natural place 
to seek for legal clarification of the school’s 
position. 

It is fundamental American law, therefore, 
that subject to constitutional restrictions, the 
state legislature has plenary and complete 
power over the school, both as to ends to be 
accomplished and the means with which they 
are to be accomplished. 

However, there are certain constitutional 
limitations upon the otherwise plenary power 
of the legislature. The Federal Constitution 
has placed some restrictions upon state action 
in general which are applicable to legislative 
action in school matters. For example, the 
Fourteenth Amendment provides, in part, that 
“no state . . . shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law”. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has frequently invalidated educational 
legislation on tlie ground that the state 
abridffed someone’s constitutional rights with- 
out “due process of law”. For example, when 
Oregon attempted to compel all children to 
go to public schools, thereby legislating out 
of existence all parochial schools, the Su- 
preme Court declared the statute unconstitu- 
tional as unduly abridging the rights of par- 
ents to make a choice among schools (Pierce 
V. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names, 
268 U. S. 510 [1925]); and when the state 
of Nebraska, in common with some ten other 
states during the First World War, attempted 
to forbid the teaching of foreign languages in 
public or private schools, the Supreme Court 
ruled the legislation invalid as depriving both 
parents and teachers of their liberties without 
due process of law. (Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 
U, S. 390, 43 S. Ct. 625 [1923]); on the 
other hand, statutes requiring all students to 
submit to vaccination were held not to be in 
contravention of constitutional rights (Jacob- 
son V. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 197 
U. S. 11, 25 S. Ct. 358 [1905]). 

Another Federal constitutional guaranty is 
the contract clause, providing that no state 
may lawfully impair the obligation of con- 


tracts. In the famous Dartmouth College 
Case the Supreme Court held that a royal 
charter to the college, being a contract, could 
not be revoked by the state (Trustees of Dart- 
mouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518, 

4 L. Ed. 629 [1819]). More recently, the 
Supreme Court held diat the state of Indiana 
could not repeal a statutory teacher tenure 
act that had become contractual in nature 
(State ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 U. S. 
95, 58 S. Ct., 443 [1938]). 

Still another Federal constitutional guar- 
anty is the equal protection clause, prodding 
in substance that all citizens must be treated 
equally and without discrimination. Under 
the aegis of this clause, the Supreme Court 
has recently held certain wide-spread slate 
legislative practices as unconstitutional for 
failing to provide equal facilities for Negroes 
in publicly-endowed professional schools. 
(Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 30o U. S. 
337, 59 S. Ct. 232 [1938].) . 

Apart from limitations to be found in the 
Federal constitution, there may be some re- 
strictions in the state constitution, common 
among which is the mandate that the Icgi? a- 
ture provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a uniform system of public 

schools. ^ ^ 1 V ' 

Nevertheless, subject to constitutional limi- 
tations, the state legislature has supreme an 
plenary control over the school 
may determine the ends of education, m - 
of the curriculum, the type of . 

textbooks to be used, or the type of sludcn 
admitted. It has similar complete control 
over the means to be used for acluevi » ^ 

ends it has set up: means of financing , r 
ing from complete state ‘ ^ 

support), the qualifications of 
of students, obligations to "on-rcsidcn , dc . 
tion of officers, mode of contracting- type 
building, and oilier such basic consirierat _ 

Statutory development of the 
has been aing two distinct but re bmd hne - 
direct legislative action, and 
authority to make rules and regu ^ 

'-state school board or state c i 

is well to remember, furthermore, 
school legislation appears in the ' jj,,, 

important profusions may crop up 
penal law, the election 
and other seemingly unrelated lav.„ 
general application. 
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Educational legislation has reflected the 
American tradition that the schools belong to 
the people, not to the educators. State legis- 
lators, consisting as they do of elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, have therefore acted 
not only on such general problems as the 
organization of the school system, the age to 
which education should he compulsory, and 
tlie type of teacher to he employed, hut also 
on such technical questions as the content of 
the curriculum. Teachers and administrators, 
who should presumably be qualified by train- 
ing and experience to decide curricular ques- 
tions have been told, by means of legislation 
duly enacted, that they may not eliminate cer- 
tain subjects from the curriculum, for ex- 
ample coTOvmlly civics, or even certain topics, 
such as the effects of alcohol. Similarly, some 
school systems have been forbidden to include 
certain subjects, for example, evolution or 
communism. Though most American educa- 
tors regard it as perfectly proper for legisla- 
tures to act on broad questions of public 
educational policy, there is increasing objec- 
tion to legislation which concerns administra- 
tive or pedagogical problems which can be 
solved better by professional educators than 
by legislators who may be more responsive 
. to political pressures than to the findings of 
educational research. H.N.R. 
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educational policies COMMIS- 

SJDN. When the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
School Administrators jointly established the 
Educational Policies Commission in 1935, 
they assigned it the following functions: the 
stimulation of thorough planning by the 
teaching profession over a period of years; 
the promotion of progressive changes in edu- 
cational theory and practice; the evaluation 
suggestions for improvement of education; 
the extension of knowledge and use of the 
l^t practices throughout the country; and 
the improvement of cooperation among 
^oups contributing to educational progress. 
During the short life of the Commission, it 
has made a profound impression on the think- 
ing and procedure of the teaching profession 
and has influenced to some degree the lay 
public. 


The Commission has published some books 
for the purpose of expressing its philosophy 
•of education and recommendations of teach- 
ing procedures. The best known of these 
hooks are probably those constituting the 
American democracy series: Unique Function 
of Education in American Democracy; Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy; 
Structure and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy; Learning the Ways of 
Democracy; and Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy. 

In 1939-40, the Commission sent a staff 
of six men to make a study of civic education 
as practiced in ninety secondary schools in 
twenty-seven states representing different 
parts of the United States. The report of the 
findings, containing case studies of actual 
practices in the schools, is in the book, Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy, ivhich is among 
those listed above. To carry the recommenda- 
tions of this hook to all parts of the United 
States, the Commission has held several 
regional conferences. W.A.S. 

Bcfcrcnces, 

“Educational Policies Commission — Achievements 
and Plans.” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, XXXI; 266, December, 1942. 

“Introducing the New Policies Commission”, Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, XXX: 
g(>-«l. March, 1941. 

J. A. Sexson, “Report of Progress on the Work of 
the Educational Policies Commission”, Proceedings 
of the National Education Association (National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1938). 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edu- 
cational psychology had its beginnings in the 
attempt to apply to a number of educational 
problems the results and techniques de- 
veloped by psychologists in their investigation 
of mind and behavior. It soon came to con- 
stitute a separate field, particularly as empiri- 
cal methods were developed to compare vari- 
ous methods of teaching, to trace the develop- 
ment of the child, to measure abilities and 
personality traits, and to discover environ- 
mental influences on learning and behavior. 
Historically, the central topic of educational 
psychology is learning — its nature, antece- 
dents, conditions and results. 

Since educational psychology is meant to 
form part of the professional training of 
teachers, a good text on the subject offers to 
teachers principles of guiding the learning 
process in such a ^vay that the outcomes de- 
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sired will eventuate, in so far as possible. 
Educational practice, however, cannot be 
founded upon educational psychology alone. 
Though, as a result of research carried on in 
close contact with the school, educational 
psychology has suggested many innovations 
and changes in practical education, it cannot 
determine the aims of the school nor the en- 
vironmental factors which actually exist. 

Experiments in educational psychology 
prove futile if they do not relate to actual 
purposes and conditions.. With changing em- 
phases in educational objectives, much of the 
older experimental work and the generaliza- 
tions derived therefrom have become obsolete. 
Principles of learning with respect to the 
memorization of verbal facts will not apply to 
the solution of problems or the development 
of initiative. There is the added fact that 
psychological research, both in its techniques 
and particularly in its conclusions, is always 
influenced by psychological theory at the 
same time that it itself modifies psychological 
theory. This means that texts in educational 
psychology, though referring to research ex- 
periments for their evidence, may be quoting 
conclusions based on a psychology that is no 
longer held, or about which there has arisen 
much controversy. The student often must 
learn, therefore, how to reinterpret the data 
presented.' In any case he must beware of 
looking only for specific conclusions in a field 
where principles have not been established in 
such a universal fashion that they can be stat- 
ed as “laws.” The references given below are 
recent books with somewhat varied viewpoints 
and not completely overlapping content in 
the topics treated. (See such articles as Child 
Psychology; Incentives; Intelligence; 
Learning; Mental Hygiene; and Psychol- 
ogy OF School Subjects.) 

W.D.C. and B.B.F. 
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EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENT — See 
Educational Ace. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. One of 
the academic fields basic to the s)'steniaU‘c 
study of education. Its general area is the 
relationship between society .and the educa- 
tion process, and as such it complements the 
general area of educational psychology which 
is concerned with the individual human organ- ' 
ism in its learning aspects. Both these areas 
provide objective data upon which a third 
major field, educational philosophy, must 
build its speculative search for desirable hu- 
man values to be sought through education. 

Two conceptions of educational sociolog)’ 
may be distinguished in its scanty hterature: 
(1) the theoretic: that it constitutes primarily 
a socialized educational philosophy, seeking 
to relate educational programs more clo^ly 
to life needs, and (2) the scientific: that it is 
essentially a social science, striving to dis- 
cover empirically its own body of data and 
operational principles which may then he ap- 
plied to the problems of education. Con- 
flicting as these orientations may appear, the) 
nevertheless represent two facets of one com- 
mon interest in the relationship, actual an 
desirable, which exists between the educative 
process, broadly conceived, and the^ larger 
society of which that process is an integral 


ispect. , r 

The field of educational sociology is tl^er^ 
ore devoted to description and analysis o 
hose factors, agencies, and influences w i 
lontribute — formally or informally, c 
irately or accidentally — ^to the socia iz 
)f the individual. Specific attention is 
luently given to such broad suh-arcas as ^ 
social significance of education; . 

ional intferrelationship^ of 
jther institutions; the influence 
nent upon individual and group j’ 

he family, church, press, movie, gov mmenk 
monomic system, and other ms , | j,, 

iducative agencies; the role of ^ t gfjve 

, specialized agency in the total cduca 
mocess; the effects of various socic^ foj^c^^ 
md factors upon school aims, 
nethods, organization; and ^o^jro , 
ionship between education and sonal p 
•ess; and the like. ^3. 

Although educational sociology 
ivdy undeveloped field ^nd one not 
widely lecognked in the H 'V 

■icnlun., its influence upon “ i» 

cies end pioglums at all acadcnne Icten 
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marked. Directly based upon its findings are 
such recent educational developments as the 
determination of school aims through life- 
activity analysis, the cote curriculum (g.v.) , 
the utilization of community resources for 
purposes of instruction and the cultivation 
of desirable attitudes, the participation of 
youth in community service projects and in 
programs of work experience, and the 
community school. (See Community and 
School.) These and many similar achieve- 
ments during the past t^vo decades have 
resulted from the work of educational 
sociologists, who have documented and dem- 
onstrated the intimate relationship which al- 
ways exists behveen societal mores, human 
needs, and educational imperatives. 

E.G.O. 
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EGOISM. All human beings want to 
achieve some measure of distinction to en- 
hance and perpetuate their ego (concept of 
self) . This urge is called egoism, or it may 
also be referred to as egocentricity, self- 
esteem, self-regard, self-love, self-importance, 
or self-seeking. 

The small child is very egocentric, espe- 
cially before the age of three. This is shotvn 
by Ill's language — use of imperative sentences 
and self-u’ords — and by his social behavior, 
e.g., his desire for the exclusive possession of 
toys, his tendency to grab things away from 
others, tlireatening, teasing, and rivalry for 
tire affection and approval of other children 
and adults. Jealousy and negativism are also 
evidences of a desire for mastery (See Nega- 
thtsm). Under ordinary circumstances ex- 
treme egoism declines with increasing matur- 


ity and social experience, and the goal of in- 
dividual adjustment is a balance between 
egoistic and altruistic tendencies. Ho.wever, , 
many children and adults who are unable to 
satisfy their ego directly, resort to various 
types of artificial mechanisms, such as blam- 
ing others for their failures (projection) ; 
trying to justify selfish behavior by offering 
altruistic reasons (rationalization) ; excessive 
boasting about abilities or exploits (over- 
compensations), or seeking satisfaction in 
imagination (phantasy). 

In reality much of what is commonly' called 
“ambition” has its basis in egoism, and is 
socially desirable if not developed to excess. 
Individuals show egoism in choosing voca- 
tions which will enhance their 'self-regard, 
even when these may not be best suited to 
their needs and abilities. For example, girls 
sometimes insist upon entering the teaching 
profession because of its supposed prestige, 
when they would be more successful in cleri- 
cal or sales jobs. Another illustration of the 
power of egoism is seen in the Oriental’s de- 
sire to “save face” at almost any cost. Thus, 
if a Chinese child is punished in school, his 
entire family “loses face”, and he must do 
something to restore their self-esteem. 

In modem society, well-adjusted individ- 
uals must find acceptable ways to build up 
their feeling of self-regard; they must not 
only avoid deflating the egos of others, but 
must help them to develop self-esteem. (See 
Mental Hygiene.) R.V.M. 
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EIDETIC IMAGERY. A visual eidetic 
image is a vivid and detailed mental image 
projected outside the head, usually onto a 
dark-gray surface after the stimulus, like a 
picture, has been looked at with roving eyes 
for about thirty seconds and then has been re- 
moved. An eidetic image is said to have an 
after-image and a memory-image component 
but to be a phenomenon distinct from both. 
Like an after-image, an eidetic image repro- 
duces accurately many details, such as the 
exact number of spokes in a carriage wheel, 
but it lasts longer, appears often in positive 
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rather than complementary colors, and may 
change spontaneously or voluntarily in size, 
shape, and manner of appearance and disap- 
pearance. Like a memory-image^ an eidetic 
image is influenced in content by the interest 
of the subject and by other central factors, 
such as perservation, but it lasts longer, is 
projected outside the head, and is accom- 
panied by incomparably stronger tension and 
pressure on the eyes in spite of roving vision 
during exposure. Eidetic imagery differs 
from hallucination in that the subject does 
not confuse it with reality. The spontaneous 
remarks of the subject are surprising even to 
himself. Moreover, the behavior of adult sub- 
jects gifted with eidetic imagery is funda- 
mentally the same as that of eidetic children. 

The consideration of eidetic imagery as a 
distinct perceptual phenomenon is open to 
question. Exhaustive check experiments have 
failed to confirm the “laws” of behavior 
posited for eidetic imagery. Final judgment 
as to whether it cannot be dissolved into spe- 
cialized forms of after-imagery and memory- 
imagery, at present little understood, must 
await the development of adequate controls 
independent of the subject. 

Under the direction of E. R. Jaensch of 
the University of Marburg, Germany, system- 
atic research in eidetics has concentrated on 
contributing to the psychology of perception, 
education, and the concept of personality or 
constitutional types, and to the building of a 
self-contained philosophy and cultural an- 
thropology. The disciples of Jaensch have 
conducted extensive but uncontrolled experi- 
ments on the relation of eidetic imagery to 
learning and achievement. It is claimed that 
Eidetiker are more creative in art, write more 
vivid compositions, and react imaginally 
more deeply to literature rich in visual imag- 
ery, than do non-Eidetflcer. They are pre- 
sumed to learn spelling and arithmetic more 
readily by projecting images onto the paper. 
The writer’s own controlled check experi- 
ments on Eidetiker and non-Eidetiker, paired 
for chronological age, verbal intelligence, and 
reading level, failed to reveal any significant 
differences, educational or statistical, as to 
the learning of spelling, quality of written 
composition, appreciation of imaginative liter- 
ature, or scholastic achievement. Eidetiker 
accompanied their perceptual thinking, learn- 
ing, and creation with emotionally toned 


imaginal illustrations, which did not influence 
the quality of their, output as measured by 
available instruments of evaluation. 

Jaensch divides Eidetiker into two person- 
ality or .constitutional types, the Basedowoid 
and Tetanoid, on the basis of somatic diflcr- 
ences — like lustrous protuberant eyes, symp- 
tomatic of exophthalmic goitre — and of pre- 
dominance of the after-image or memory- 
image component of the Eidetiker’s imagery. 
Check experiments on the syndromes of both 
diseases, Basedow’s (goitre) and tetany, have 
failed to validate the physical criterion. How- 
ever, the exploitation of typological methods 
in research on eidetics is a contribution to the 
psychology of perception. The philosophical 
and anthropological theories based on eidetic 
imagery are highly speculative. S.S. 
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EIGHT YEAR STUDY OF THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA. 
TION. During the first quarter of the cen- 
tury the curriculum of leading ^ 

schools had undergone marked change. • 
responding change in the 
was partly inhibited by the fixed nature of 
the entrance requirements of 
In the meantime the proportion of 
youth attending secondary schools - 

phenomenally. The Americ^ 
was becoming a school for the en i 
of the adolescent population, youth 
widely varying abilities, Wh- 

poses. Although less than a thir 0 

school graduates went on to hoRog 
requirements in large measure de - gj,^ 

school curriculum. Freedom to experiment 
with the development of a hurncu ^ 
adapted to the contemporary ^Pe^es. 

tion required the cooperation of co“^ 
Hence, the Eight Year Study 

by a directing committee of schoo 

lege representatives with ^’chools of 

chairman, and a group of J - JVlas- 
various types and sizes ®oaffore^ Begin- 
sachusetts to CaBfornia was chose . 
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ning in 1933 each school was free to experi- 
ment for eight years with its o^vn hypothesis 
regarding the kind of curriculum most effec- 
tive for its students. Most of the nation’s col- 
leges agreed to admit graduates from these 
experimental programs wdthout prejudice to 
tlie fact that they had not met the usual college 
entrance requirements. The directing com- 
mittee maintained a staff of curriculum con- 
sultants and an evaluation staff to assist the 
schools in appraising the results of the ex- 
periment. 

The evaluation staff compared the college 
records of graduates of the experimental pro- 
grams with those of a matched group of stu- 
dents who had met the usual college entrance 
requirements. The graduates of the experi- 
mental curricula were slightly superior to 
those of the matched group ; furthermore, the 
graduates of the six schools that had made 
the most comprehensive reconstruction of 
their curricula were considerably more suc- 
cessful both in academic work and in extra- 
curricular activities than the matched group 
which had folloAved the usual high-school 
curriculum. 

The Eight Year Study showed conclusively 
that the secondary-school curriculum could 
be reconstructed to provide more adequately 
for the wide range of high-school students 
without decreasing its effectiveness in prepar- 
ing students for college. The investigation 
also identified certain principles upon which 
the more effective curricula were built, and 
developed many evaluation instruments by 
which some of the more intangible results of 
education may be appraised. 

Among the methods for facilitating school- 
wide cooperative curriculum reconstruction 
^veloped in the course of the project was 
the summer wmrkshop, ivhich prorided oppor- 
tunit 5 ' for groups of teachers to irork on their 
problems for a period of six or eight weeks 
^ selected staff and the 
facihties of a large university. (See Teach- 
ers Workshop.) The effort to evaluate the 
progress of the students in a systematic and 
comprehensive fashion also proved to be a 
powerful instrument for guiding curriculum 
revision. Finally, the study demonstrated the 
value to teacher motivation and morale of 
participating in educational experimentation, 
and has led to a series of similar projects 


among groups of secondary schools through- 
out the country. R.W.T. 
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ELECTIVE SYSTEM. The elective sys- 
tem refers to the plan of permitting college 
students to elect the courses they study. The 
most significant period of the development 
of the elective system was in the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century because of 
the then increasing number, importance, and 
extent of new courses, especially in the sci- 
ences and social studies. Since previously 
almost the entire curriculum had been pre- 
scribed, the only way to give new courses their 
proper promience was to make certain older 
courses elective. Beginning ahont 1870 Har- 
vard, under Charles W. Eliot {q.v.), led the 
experiment against considerable opposition. 
By 1884 the only required courses at Harvard 
were for freshmen, and even most freshman 
courses were elective. Other colleges adopted 
a similar, though somewhat more restricted, 
system. The thoroughgoing elective system, 
however, meant that in large colleges a stu- 
dent could graduate after four years of fresh- 
man courses. In the early years of this cen- 
tury, this fact and the increasing need for 
specialization led Harvard and then other 
colleges to the still prevalent practice of re- 
quiring a student in his last two years to con- 
centrate in some one “major” field and one or 
tw'o “minor” fields, and to use his first two 
years in "distribution” of his effort among 
several curriculum divisions. Yet, except 
where survey courses are required of all stu- 
dents, students today usually elect many of 
the courses they study both in the divisions of 
“distribution” and in “major” and “minor” 
fields. But the tendency to map out a four- 
year program of required courses is still 
strong, as is evident in the curricula of such 
new^ fields as home economics and business. 

The major value claimed for the elective 
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system today is that it offers a convenient 
procedure for adjusting 'the college curricu- 
lum to the needs and interests of individual 
students. On the other hand, there are few 
educators today who have so much faith in 
the student’s intellectual maturity that they 
are ready to give him the complete responsi- 
bility for planning his college course. In 
general, the student at a liberal arts college 
has much greater freedom of choice of elec- 
tives than has the student attending a profes- 
sional course. 

Although the elective system is also found 
in secondary schools, there the student’s free- 
dom of choice is usually greatly restricted; 
for example he may he required to study a 
foreign language, but he may choose the lan- 
guage to be studied; or he may elect another 
science instead of another foreign language. 
The typical secondary school curriculum con- 
sists largely of prescribed rather than elective 
work. 

The future of the elective system depends 
upon that of curriculum and methods. En- 
couraging the individual student to elect, un- 
der guidance, initial problems, as well as to 
determine his own general pace and pro- 
cedure of study — ^but only within certain 
broad, required curriculum divisions — may 
suggest the proper amount and kind of elec- 
tive and required studies. Until colleges have 
far more experience with individualized in- 
struction and various kinds of curriculum 
divisions, however, a great variety of prac- 
.tices is inevitable. M.G.F. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Aims. 
Traditionally limited, to mastery of the Three 
R’s, the aims of elementary education have 
been broadened in recent years to comprise 
the furtherance of all aspects of wholesome 
growth and development of children. There 
has been a gradually increasing acceptance of 
responsibility for the development of physical 
and mental health, worth while leisure in- 
terests, social adjustment, emotional balance, 
the higher intellectual abilities, and the habits 
and attitudes that promote democratic living. 

Organization and Administration. 
About 1840, the common or elementary 
school in the United States began to take 
shape as one comprising eight grades, except 
in some southern states where a seven grades 
school was the rule. Since 1860 the Idnder- 


garten movement has led to the addition, in 
many schools, of a year’s schooling for five- 
year-olds preceding Grade I, and in some a 
junior kindergarten of one-half year for chil- 
dren four and one-half years old. In 1938, 
however, only 650,000 pupils, representing 
less than one-third of the five-year-olds of 
the country, were enrolled in kindergarten. 
Since 1910 the development of the junior 
high school has resulted in the classification 
of many seventh and eighth grade children 
in the cities as secondary school pupils. How- 
ever, more than two-thirds of the seventh and 
eighth graders of the nation are still attend- 
ing elementary schools. 

The 220,000 elementary schools of the na- 
tion include 120,000 onc-room buildings. The 
number of one-teachet schools is gradually 
being reduced through the consolidation of 
schools and the transportation of pupils to 
larger educational centers. In 1938, 22 mil- 
lion pupils attended elementary schools, 
ninety per cent being enrolled in public 
schools, ten per cent in private schools. All 
but some two per cent of the private schools 
were under church control, being chiefly 
Catholic, with a small minority of Lutheran 
schools. (See Lutherans, Educational 
Work of; Roman Catholic Education.) 

The principal [q.v.) is the administrative 
and supervisory head of the school, assisted in 
his supervisory duties by such city or rura 
supervisors as are avail^le. , The status 3n 
importance of the principal as the educationa 
leader of the school have improved marke y 
in recent years. There is at present a signi_ 
icant trend toward a more democratic partici 
pation of the whole school staff in 
the goals and solving the problems o 
school. There are some 21,000 elementa^ 
school principals, of whom one-third are m 
and two-thirds women. Of city school pnn- 
cipals, some forty per cent devote fu 
to administrative and superviso^^ n » 
while nearly sixty per cent are teaching pnn- 

Curriculum. The elementary school cur 
riculum may be thought of as 
the basic skills of language, reading, i 
spelling, and arithmetic; (2) 
jects of science and social stadies f 
geography, citizenship) „. 5ng/and 
sive arts of music, Lafed 

bodily movement. A survey m 1936 mdicate 
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that almost half of the school day was de- 
voted to work in the basic skills, one-sixth to 
social studies, and slightly more than one- 
third to art, music, physical education, and 
the other so-called special subjects. 

"Whereas the curriculum was formerly 
thought of as merely certain skills and sub- 
ject matter to be learned, tlie present tendency 
is to consider it as comprising all the activi- 
ties and experiences that children have 
through their attendance at the school. ^- 
other trend is tmvard increased integration 
or correlation of the program; activities in 
tlie content subjects provide needs and in- 
centives for mastery of the Three R’s, and the 
expressive arts furnish outlets for ideas, in- 
sights, and emotions derived from study in 
the content areas. (See Activity Program.) 

Methods. Since 1910 especially, methods 
of teaching have been and still are being 
improved continually through widespread xe- 
search and experimentation. Increased in- 
structional efficiency has resulted also from 
better preparation of teachers, improved clas- 
sification of pupils, more discerning analysis 
of pupils’ needs, progressive improvement of 
teaching and learning materials, and in- 
creased recognition of the factors of matura- 
tion and readiness in learning. There is in- 
creased emphasis on enlisting the aggressive 
cooperation of pupils in their OAvn education 
by appealing to motives and purposes that 
they can accept as significantly worth while, 
in contrast to earlier practices of imposing 
“bookish” subject matter on reluctant pupils. 

Standards. The average school year in the 
United States is approximately 170 days, 
ranging in different states from 130 to more 
than 180 days. Former attempts to enforce 
rigid and uniform standards of attainment on 
all pupils for promotion from grade to grade 
and for graduation have by and large been 
abandoned in view of the tremendous in- 
dividual differences among pupils which 
modem research has revealed. Frequent use 
of informal and standardized tests to reveal 
pupils’ specific needs as well as accomplish- 
ments has largely replaced the earlier ad- 
ministration of uniform examinations on a 
county-wide or state-wide basis as hurdles to 
further schooling. 

Teachers. Some 660,000 professional 
workers serve in the elementary schools of 
me United States. Twelve per cent are men 


and eighty-eight per cent are women. The 
preparation of these teachers ranges from 
high school graduation to graduation from 
college. The bachelor’s degree is required for 
elementary school certification in five states. 
It is estimated that three-fourths of the ele- 
mentary school teachers have at least tivo 
years of college work. Salaries vary with the 
level of preparation demanded, the average 
for the United States in 1936 being $882 per 
annum. Teachers in the elementary schools 
generally receive less compensation than high 
school teachers, although the trend is toward 
tile payment of equal salaries for equivalent 
preparation and experience. 

Pupils. In 1938, 22 million children at- 
tended elementary schools. According to the 
1930 census, ninety-five per cent of all chil- 
dren seven to tliirteen years of age were in 
school. About eighty-six per cent of these 
were, on the average, in 1938, in attendance 
each day. Slightly more than half of all ele- 
mentary’ school pupils live in tlie country or 
in towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants. One 
child in five is foreign-born or of foreign or 
mixed parentage. In nineteen states, the aver- 
age annual expenditure per child in average 
daily attendance is approximately $58. In 
1936 it was revealed that out of every 1,000 
children who had enrolled in Grade "V, 831 
pupils reached Grade "VIII. J.A.H. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
— See Principal, School. 

ELIMINATION, PUPIL. The chrono- 
logical age at which pupils leave school 
varies from state to state according to the 
legal school leaving ap, which in 1938 was 

14 in Louisiana, Georgia, and North Carolina, 

15 in Virginia, 17 in "Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Mississippi, and Maine, 18 in 
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Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Oklahoma, and Ohio, 
and 16 in all other states, with provision for 
working permits in exceptional cases for chil- 
dren below these ages. 

The grade level at which most of the 
elimination occurs will, of course, depend 
upon the school’s promotion practices as 
well as upon the age to which education is 
compulsory. Whether students remain in 
school beyond the minimum school leaving 
a?e depends Tipon such factors as the attrac- 
tiveness of the curriculum, the economic need 
of the student, the child labor laws, and the 
availability of employrnent. In a study made 
of out-of-school youth in Maryland in 1937, 
nearly 11,000 youth between the ages of 16- 
24 gave reasons for having left school. Of 
these, 34 per cent cited lack of family funds; 
16 per cent, the desire to earn their own 
money; 4 per cent, the necessity of working 
at home; 21 per cent, a lack of interest in 
school; 2 per cent, disciplinary trouble; 2 per 
cent, difficulty with subject matter; 3 per cent, 
poor health; 3 per cent, marriage; 13 per 
cent, a feeling of satisfactory completion 
when graduated from elementary school, high 
school, or college; and 2 per cent gave other 
reasons. A similar study in Pennsylvania re- 
vealed almost identical percentages. In states 
where children may leave school at a rela- 
tively low age, there is a good deal of with- 
drawal in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of the elementary school. While a large 
number of states have the same number of 
pupils in Grade VII as in Grade II, for the 
United States as a whole (in 1935-36), the 
percentage of elementary school children in 
Grade II was 12.5, while for Grade VII it was' 
only 10.7, All states which showed a con- 
siderable difference between the number of 
students in the seventh grade and those in the 
primary grades were southern states. South 
Carolina, with only a seven year elementary 
school, should have had about 14 per cent of 
its elementary school enrollment in the sev- 
enth grade; actually, only 7.7 per cent of the 
children were found in Grade VII, showing 
that very considerable elimination was taking 
place below that grade. In the southern stales, 
there is, furthermore, a decided difference be- 
tween the mortality statistics of the white and 
the Negro students, the percentage of Negro 
students in high school being far less than 


\ 

. the percentage of white students receiving 
secondary education in the same state. 
High school mortality is high throughout 
the United States. • Of all pupils who enter 
high school only abgut half remain until 
graduation. In 1935-36 the highest mortality 
occurred during the first years, the sophomore 
enrollment being 82 per cent of that in the 
freshman year. In each of the other grades 
about 9 per cent of the students left, while 
in 1933 about 20 per cent of those who were 
graduated from high school entered college. 
Fewer than half of those who enter college 
are ever graduated from college, though the 
percentages differ greatly from college to col- 
lege, the range being from about 25 per cent 
to 80 per cent. 

From the Maryland and Pennsylvania re- 
ports cited above, it is seen that youth them- 
selves attribute early school leaving predomi- 
nantly to economic reasons, though a consid- 
erable proportion attribute blame directly to 
the curriculum which had been offered them. 
The failure of the curriculum to interest stu- 
dents reinforces the power of whatever eco- 
nomic reasons there may be to make them 
leave school. Many students who feel that they 
have to leave in order to earn some money 
may feel that necessity much less if their 
school experience is such as to make them 
desire to remain. The excessive amount o 
course failure in high schools tends to ® 
many students look forward impatient y o 
the time when they will be permitted by law 
to leave school. Secondary education has no 
yet adapted its curriculum to a range ot in- 
telligence which is widening at^ the 
as more and more of the nation s you 
high school age are required by law to a e 
school. That lack of ability is one yeaso" why 
students do not complete the hig s 
course is shoivn by the fact that a . 

centage of each decreasing I-Q- group ^ 
graduate. With most colleges being 
erately selective in terms of the a 1 1 f 
their applicants, it is not surprising 
exceedingly small number of studen s 
I.Q. of less than 100 ever enter coU n • 
Graduate schools are even more selective, 
porting median I.Q.’s of 130 and 1 • 

Just as students of lower I.Q. drop 
school at a lower school level, so do 
much greater percentage of jcher 

economic groups leave before the 
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classmates. There is a strikingly large differ- 
ence between the number of college students 
from the upper three deciles of income and 
the number of college students drawn from 
families of the three lowest income deciles. 

During a depression era, the holding pmver 
of high schools may be greater since the de- 
mand for young, inexperienced workers de- 
creases. During such periods, too, employers 
tend to demand more schooling of their ap- 
plicants for jobs, tlius increasing the drive to 
stay in school. However, training for the vast 
majority of occupations is done on the job 
rather than in school, thereby eliminating 
one of the major stay-in-school drives for 
older boys and girls. The value of a long 
general education is not yet appreciated by a 
considerable proportion of the American pop- 
ulation, and it is possible that such apprecia- 
tion will not come until the curricula of both 
secondary schools and colleges are changed 
considerably. (See Liberal Arts College, 
Promotion, Secondary Education.) 

B.B.F. 
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ELIOT, CHARLES WILLIAM (1834- 
1926) . Dr. Eliot was an American educator 
who touched his intellectual environment at 
many points. He was a prolific •writer — 
Henry James’s biography of Eliot lists four- 
teen pages of bibliography, giving the titles 
of his books, articles, and published ad- 
dresses, most of them in the fields of edu- 
cation, the social sciences, and public affairs. 

In the field of education, Eliot is important 
OJ* file one hand as a- leader of college and 
university reform, and on the other as a 
potent influence in the reorganization of 
secondary education. 

College Reform — Electivism, During his 
long incumbency as president of Harvard 
, Eliot became identified with 
fi*® moi’ement to supplant a rigidly pre- 
scribed college curriculum with one incor- 
porating the elective principle. When in 1869 


he took up the cudgels for this reform, the 
American college curriculum provided' prac- 
tically no choice of studies. Harvard, fairly 
t}'pical, allo'\ved one Greek or Latin author 
to be studied rather than another, more or 
less mathematics, a little more time to science 
for some students, a little more to modern 
languages for others. Science, modally, was 
taught in a separate scientific school rather 
than as a corporate part of tlie American 
liberal arts curriculum. The courses in Eng- 
lish were few and quite elementary; it was 
generally believed that a student could read 
English literature privately. 

Eliot contended that the spirit of the 
American college must be “broadened, deep- 
ened, and invigorated”. He believed fhat all 
branches must be represented in the college 
curriculum, and held that there was no real 
antagonism between the sciences and the 
humanities. (See Spencer.) 

To Eliot, it was variety of intellectual 
product and not uniformity that a demo- 
cratic state had a right to expect from its 
colleges. As for individual students, they 
were entitled to the highest development of 
their o’^vn powers, ■which for some lay in fiie 
field of the sciences and for others in the 
field of the humanities. The American col- 
lege should provide for both, incorporating 
the principle of electivism. 

Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
Eliot’s work has also been significant in the 
reorganization of the pattern of American 
education from the tradional eight-year ele 
mentary school, followed by tlie four-year 
secondary school, followed in turn by the 
four-year college. 

Eliot joined with President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and other university administra- 
tors in tlie last decade of the nineteenth 
century in attacking egregious “waste 
of time” in the American system, owing to 
the late beginning of secondary education 
and the consequent late completion of the 
baccalaureate studies (three to five years 
later than in European countries). 

In his Address before the National Educa- 
tion Association (1888), and in the Report 
of the Committee of Ten (g.v.) of this body 
(1892), Eliot drew national attention to this 
problem and to its solution, which, as he saw 
it, was to reorganize the American system of 
public education so that such genuinely sec- 
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ondary studies as foreign languages and 
mathematics beyond arithmetic should be 
made available at about the beginning of the 
seventh school year. With a retrospect of 
fifty years, there can be recognized in Eliot’s 
V. thinking on this subject the embryo of the 
reorganization that later (c. 1910) ' fructified 
in the junior high school idea {q.v.). 

P.R.V.C. 
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EL SALVADOR, EDUCATION IN— 
See Central America, Education ii^. 

EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT — See 
Mental Hygiene. 

EMOTIONAL CONFLICTS— See Con- 
flicts (Mental and Emotional.) 

EMOTIONS. Emotions are spontaneous 
reactions which the organism makes to vary- 
ing degrees of suddenness and intensity of 
the stimulating cause and to its otvn state of 
preparation for dealing with the situation. 
Emotions arc complex responses made up of 
four component parts: (1) different degrees 
of intensity, as mild and strong; (2) different 
qualities known to the person having the 
emotion, as fear, joy; (3) different physio- 
logical changes in the organism, as increased 
blood, or glandular secretions; (4) different 
feeling tones, as pleasant and unpleasant. 
Emotions indicate an aroused or upset state 
of the organism causing the individual to do 
something which he hopes will restore a state 
of relative balance. The purpose of emotion 
then is to release energy for getting things 
done. If this aroused state results in a ready 
and effective response, little emotion is fell or 
shoirn and the normal phvsiological function- 
ing of the organism is quickly restored. One 
of the purposes of education is to help pre- 
pare these ready and effective responses, to 
give children experiences from which they 
c.an glean metisods of attack which solve 
rather ihnn increase their problems. Obviously 
before rbildrcn h.avc learned Jo direct tbi* 
rcle.ised energy properly, they vdll do violent 


things which increase their dissntisfactica. 
cause more tension, and frequently result ia 
unreasonable behavior. The parent or teadti 
should help children find more adequate vayi 
of meeting situations. Tlie tv/iofe child can- 
not be educated until schools accept thdr ns 
sponsibilities for training the emotional re- 
sponses of the child. 

Violent emotions are symptoms of malai 
justment. The causes of this maladjustmer.*. 
should he found out and studied carchtHf, 
and some intelligent plan for its treatment 
should be made. Restraint only intensifies the 
emotions which the child may llicn direct 
either against himself in feelings of guilt, 
anxiety, and inferiority; or against others in 
resentment, vengeance, and destructive he- 
havior. If, on the other hand, this released 
energy finds outlet in reasonably cfFcclive ae- 
tivity, witli feelings of healthy self-respect, 
the child very likely will develop attitude* 
and skills which will insure his hecominc s 
well-adjusted and happy individual. The 
primary tasks of education are to diseover 
and treat the causes of mnlndju.«(menfs in ehil- 
dren, and to help children' develop criteHs 
for judging the effectiveness of their aclivitr 
and techniques for dealing adequately wim 
situations as they arise. M-S.Q. 
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ElVrULATION. Emulation refers 
attempt to equal or excel the arhirvetnru ’ 
personality traits of other persons. 

Most people pattern certain phs?^' c4 1 
behavior on models vvho seem 
This natural desire to emulate has 
from lime injmeniori.nl by parents, H 
and even nations as n prinapal 
character education. Tlie boy 
Greece was exhorted to become : '7^ 

as Achilles and .as wise as Ijlys‘e;j 
the American boy may be 
his honr*5ty after George 
ry-lree fame, bis learning nnrt S.je 
Linroht midin? law h\‘ firedrbt, 
after the Horatio Alger hero ' ■" 
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temptation of financially profitable dishonor. 
Frequently, however, youngsters have their 
own particular heroes — the All-American 
football player, the home-run king, the movie 
star, the adventurous character of tlie comic 
strip — who set the pattern for mannerisms, 
dress, action, and play. The tendency to emu- 
late is fostered actively by popular literature, 
the comic strips, motion pictures, and adver- 
tising. It is these influences, together with the 
changing trends in the news (the glorified 
gangster gives way to tlie G-man, the G-man 
to the Commando) , that determine td a large 
extent the models who become the basis for 
emulation in young people. These influences 
are strong competition for the teacher or par- 
ent who wishes to make use of emulation in 
developing desirable habits and attitudes in 
children; too often “educational” emulation 
fails because the models it uses cannot al- 
ways approximate the glamour of popular 
heroes of the moment. 

The educational possibilities of emulation 
are subject to other common limitations: (1) 
There is the possibility of the child’s person- 
ality maladjustments and of a waste of energy 
in the vain endeavor to emulate tlie achieve- 
ments characteristic of those who are not 
worthy of emulation, or of those whose vir- 
tues and attainments, either supposed or 
actual, are so great that any attempt at imita- 
tion is doomed to failure. (2) There can be 
no emulation without the child’s desire to 
imitate. Constant nagging is apt to lead to 
resentment and negativism rather than to the 
desired end. The youngster’s self-respect does 
not permit to imitate someone of rvhom he 
disapproves (for example, the “sissy” who is 
always clean and neat) just to please the 
parent or the teacher. 

When children themselves are to be used 
as models, it is advisable to spread the basis 
for emulation so that no one child, bears all 
the burden of being the model — the “teach- 
er s pet is never liked and lives the unhappy 
life of a social outcast. Many children can 
be used as models, as when one is praised for 
his neatness and another for punctuality; 
even an entire group may be used as a model 
Second-year boys and girls ahvays can be 
trusted to bring their books.” 

To be successful, emulation must set goals 


that are attainable, desirable (from tlie child’s 
point of view), and socially acceptable. 

C.M.R. 
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ENDOCRINE GLANDS. The endocrine 
gland (glands of internal secretion, ductless 
glands) are a group of interrelated body or- 
gans. Each bas a distinct function, but they 
are mutually interdependent. From the blood 
each gland takes materials which it makes 
over into specific hormones which are then 
returned to the blood. In general, these glands 
regulate body growth, nutrition, mental ac- 
tivity, and the reproductive functions. In- 
cluded in this group are; (1) the pituitary, 
(2) the thyroid, (3) the paratliyroids, (4) 
the thymus, (5) the islands of Langerhans, 
(6) the adrenals, (7) the gonads or sex 
glands. Many of the mental and emotional 
adjustment difficulties of school children are 
due to disturbances of glandular function. 
The extremes of glandular abnormality are 
usually diagnosed long before the child 
reaches school age. It is the border-line case 
or the neglected one that can be helped if the 
teacher is aware of the-existence of such prob- 
lems. A familiarity with the more common 
deviations from normal function may help 
the educator to understand a child’s failures 
and to direct the pupil to the proper agencies 
for treatment. 

Pituitary gland. The pituitary gland, 
about the size of an ordinary pea, is located 
within the skull and lies in a small socket in 
the bone which forms the rear of the nasal 
passaces. It is composed of an anterior 
(front) lobe, a posterior (rear lobe), and an 
intermediate portion. The anterior lobe man- 
ufactures a complex group of secretions 
which control bodily growth, regulate the de- 
velopment and maturation of the sex glands, 
stimulate activity of the thyroid gland, regu’ 
late the function of the adrenal glands, stim- 
ulate the activity of the pancreas, and stimu- 
late milk secretion in the breast. 

Lack of anterior pituitary hormone during 
the ^owtli period may cause stunting, and/or 
obesity with lack of sexual development. 
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Overactivity of this structure during the 
growth period, will result in gigantism: the 
general overgrowth of the skeleton may result 
in a stature of seven to eight feet. If over- 
activity begins after the hones have stopped 
growing (in adult life), acromegaly results: a 
widening of the hones, particularly of the face, 
hands, and feet, giving a leonine appearance. 
Lack of pituitary is being treated with ex- 
tracts of the gland taken from animals. ’ This 
treatment is still in the experimental stage. 
For overactivity, usually due to a tumor of the 
g/and, removal is sometimes brilliantly suc- 
cessful. 

The posterior lobe secretes a hormone 
which increases the contraction of involuntary 
muscles of the uterus and the intestinal tract. 

Thyroid Gland. The normal th^Toid 
weighs about an ounce and is composed of 
two lobes which straddle the upper part of 
the trachea (windpipe) . The chief ingredient 
of its secretion is the hormone thyroxin, which 
is conspicuous for its iodine content and de- 
pendent for its manufacture on ingested 
iodine. The gland regulates the utilization 
and absorption of food (metabolism), the 
rate of respiration, the rate of circulation, 
growth, mental activity, and the function of 
the reproductive glands. 

Deficient thyroid secretion (hypothyroid- 
ism) results in a slowing of all the body 
processes. Extreme hypothyroidism at birth 
results in cretinism, characterized by stunted 
growth and sluggish mentality. When ac- 
quired after growth is complete, hypothy- 
roidism results in a tendency to gain weight, 
extreme sensitiveness to cold, slowing of the 
heart beat, slowing of the rate of respiration, 
lack of energy, mental slowness, and inter- 
ference with the reproductive process. 

Overactivity of the thyroid (hyperthyroid- 
ism) speeds up all of the body processes: the 
pulse is rapid; there is increase in the rate of 
food digestion; increase in appetite is accom- 
pained by loss of weight; there is an increase 
in temperature, restlessness, and nervous ir- 
ritability. In extreme cases, the eyes become 
, very prominent, often to the point of pro- 
trusion. This condition may or may not be 
accompanied by a visible enlargement of the 
gland itself. 

In deficiency, administration of thyroxin or 
of tablets made from the whole dried gland 
produce results that are markedly successful. 


In oyeractivity, remoyal of part or all of the 
gland has proved a very satisfactory method 
of treatment. 

Parathyroids. The chief function of the 
parathyroids (four tiny glands situated on 
the under surface of the thyroids) is to regu- 
late the utilization of calcium by the body 
and to control the proper distribution of lime 
salts to the tissues. A lack of this hormone 
produces nervous irritability with muscular 
cramps, muscle spasms, and even convulsions 
accompanied by degenerative changes in the 
hair and nails. An excess produces a dis- 
turbance of bony structures because of too 
great a withdrawal of lime salts from the 
bones into the blood. 

A lack of secretion may be overcome by 
the administration of an extract of the glands. 

Thymus. The thymus gland is situated 
in the upper part of the chest just behind the 
breast bone. It is prominent during the first 
years of life and tends to disappear after 
adolescence. It has been thought to aid in 
growth and to be an important factor in the 
development of the reproductive organs. 

Islands of Langerhans in Pancreas. 
The pancreas is in the abdominal cavi^, a 
little below and behind the stomach. Scat- 
tered through its substance, are groups of 
highly specialized tissue known as the islands 
of Langerhans. They manufacture a^ hor- 
mone, insulin, which enables the body tissues 
to utilize the carbohydrates which are m 
gested; it also enhances the body’s ability to 
convert sugar into glycogen and to J 
in the liver and muscle tissue for use as e 


need arises. , 

A lack of insulin, resulting apparently 
from a degeneration of these glau ua 
tissues, is the cause of diabetes: a 
inability to utilize and store ingested cato^ 
hydrates with a consequent loss of , j 
tlie tissues and a concentration in the 
and urine. This waste of carbohy ra e 
suits in extreme hunger and thirst, wi 
of weight and strength. In more severe > 
coma and even death may result. , . 

Lack of insulin may be^ correcte y 
injection of the hormone isolated fr 

pancreatic tissue of h 

destroyed by the juices of the stom ; 
cannot be taken by, mouth. y 

Adrenal Glands. The 
glands which fit over Ae top of the ki f 
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They are composed of two portions: an outer 
cortex and an inner medulla, each producing 
a specific hormone. 

The cortical hormone, cortin, is necessary 
for the proper utilization of oxygen by the 
body; it is also important in maintenance of 
adequate circulation of the blood. It is also 
intimately connecled -with the function of 
the sex glands. Disease of the cortex of the 
adrenals causes death unless the hormone is 
supplied. Tumors of the cortex cause pro- 
found changes in sex characteristics. 

The medullary hormone is adrenalin 
(sometimes called epinephrin). Adrenalin is 
an activator and stimulator of practically all 
body activities. Conditions that produce fear 
and the need for flight, or anger and the need 
for action stimulate increased adrenalin, 
which in turn increases the pulse rate and 
releases tissue reserve energy. The extract of 
the adrenal gland is used to raise blood pres- 
sure in cases of collapse, to relieve nasal con- 
gestion, and to stop bleeding. It is one of the 
indispensable drugs. 

Reproductive Glands. These glands (the 
gonads) comprise the ovaries in the female 
and the testes or testicles in the male. They 
produce the ova of the female and the sperm 
of the male, respectively; in addition they 
produce several internal secretions which af- 
fect the distinguishing characteristics of the 
two sexes and the various sex functions. The 
internal secretions of the ovary seems to be an 
activator of general body activity. Removal 
of the eonads before maturity prevents typi- 
cal sex development. In the male, height is 
increased, the voice remains high pitched, the 
face remains hairless, fat is deposited in 
feminine fashion, and the sex organs remain 
infantile. In the female, the appearance be- 
comes masculine and menstruation does not 
take place. After maturity, removal of the 
gonads or decrease in function causes minor 
changes in appearance and results in dimin- 
ished function of the reproductive mechanism. 
A relative deficiency begins in all persons at 
middle life. Several laboratory produced 
hormones are used .in cases of deficiency. (See 
also Health.) A.M.S. 
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ENDOWAIENT. When used as a finan- 
cial term, endoioment refers to a sum of 
money the principal of which is to be main- 
tained intact, and only the income of which 
can be used. Endownent fund is the prin- 
cipal amount; endoiraient income is the in- 
come derived from the principal or endow- 
ment fund. Endowed college or university 
refers to one not supported at public expense 
and whose support comes mainly or largely 
from endoiment funds, though some such 
endowed schools receive some income from 
public funds. The income on an educational 
endoivment is devoted to educational pur- 
poses. 

The first endowed educational institution 
is said to be Plato’s house in 347 B.C. The 
history of endoivments in England shows 
more endowed schools below collegiate rank 
than of collegiate rank. Also in England 
the separate college within the university, 
rather than the university itself, has been 
endowed. 

In 1880 more than half the income for 
institutions of higher education in America 
came from endoivment funds. For 1935-36 
the fraction was reduced to less than one- 
eighth of the total income. In 1937-38, 2.6% 
of the total general income of publicly con- 
trolled institutions of higher education and 
25% of the income of privately controlled 
institutions of higher education came from 
endoivment funds. (See also Foundations, 
Philanthropic; Philanthropy, Educa- 
tional; Support of Education.) R.A.K, 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION. It was 

not until the 18th century that the civil engi- 
neer was recognized as the designer of works 
especially for civilian use, most earlier engi- 
neering achievements having been tlie pro- 
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ducts of military engineers. Up to 1850 Paris 
was the leading influence on engineering edu- 
cation. Great Britain had only three small 
centers, each with a single professor, but in 
time it developed the technical institute to a 
high degree of efficiency. Later followed the 
German technical Hochschule or Tecimicums 
of which there are many today. 

Engineering education was started in the 
early years of the American republic. West 
Point was instructing a corps of engineering 
cadets during the War of 1812, and it 
emerged as a school of advanced character in 
1817. Instruction followed in a general way 
the &cole Poly technique of Paris. Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, established in 1823 as 
Rensselaer School, developed into the first 
professional school of civil engineering in the 
English speaking world. Amos Eton was the 
organizer, and his successor, B. Franklin 
Greene, reorganized the curriculum and 
stamped it with a character which influenced 
other institutions. Dartmouth College taught 
civil engineering in 1845 and established 
Chandler Scientific School in 1851 “to be a 
school of industrial vocations.” Early ven- 
turers into this new field were the University 
of Georgia, the University of North Carolina, 
Harvard, Yale, Union College, Brown Uni- 
versity, the University of Missouri, and others. 
The University of Michigan in 1852 was the 
first of the state institutions to give instruc- 
tion in engineering. 

The Morrill or Land Grant Act of 1862 
gave a significant incentive to the states to 
create or designate institutions “for the ap- 
plications of science to the common purposes 
of life.” The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and many of the other Land Grant 
Colleges were organized soon after the Civil 
War ended. Their influence on the develop- 
ment of engineering education from its early 
“mechanic arts” to its present form has been 
momentous. Columbia University was the 
first to establish a school of mines; mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering were included 
later, and many other curricula followed. By 
1870 there had come a definite development 
of the laboratory as an instrument of instruc- 
tion, and later, of research and graduate 
study. At that time the laboratory was not 
part of the instruction in European schools, 
but ^v’as later adopted by technical institutes 
and engineering colleges abroad. 


Trade, Technical, and Engineering 
Education. The manufacturing and engineer- 
ing industries require large numbers of skilled 
workmen. Trade and vocational schools have 
been established to meet this need. Here boys 
with manual aptitude are prepared for a 
variety /of occupations, such as plumbing, 
welding, pattern making, and the trade of 
mechanics, but the distribution of these 
schools is neither adequate nor equitable. 
The system of apprentice training is still used 
to train skilled workmen, but it is not em- 
ployed as generally as it was before the trade 
school was organized. 

The technical institute gives a brief, more 
intensive, more directly practical course than 
the higher professional schools for engineers. 
In 1928-29 the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board estimated that “upwards of 90,000 
recruits for technical and supervisory posi- 
tions per annum” were needed by American 
industry. Fewer than 1,500 of these men were 
furnished each year by the technical insti- 
tutes, while some 9,000 more were graduated 
from the engineering schools, a number which 
had increased in 1942 to about 13,500. 

The curricula of the engineering schools 
provide both general academic "and profes- 
sional education. Approximately one-half of 
•-the subject matter is general or academic and 
dominates the first two years. About one- 
sixth is cultural or humanistic in nature, in- 
cluding such subjects as English, economics, 
history, psychology, and other courses which 
are available as electives. The basic sciences 
comprise perhaps one-third of the course an 
include mathematics, physics, chemistry, me- 
chanics, bacteriology, hydraulics, electricity 
magnetism, thermodynamics, geology, an 
minerology. Professional engineering is con 
fined largely to the last two years and in 
eludes instruction in the theory of slmctures,^ 
the techniques of surveying; the desi^, con 
struction, and operation of bridges, building , 
mines, railways, waterways, highways, ait 
ways, engines, generators, motors, and ga > 
water, sewage, and chemical works. ^ 

The major curricula are in civil, electnca , 
mechanical, mining, and chemical engine 
ing. Later additions include aeronau > 

architectural, ceramic, metallurgical, , 

leum engineering, and others. A recent r 
is to reduce specialized instruction an 
add or substitute subjects in manageme 
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psychology, and the social sciences. ’ ■ 

Methods of instruction in engineering sub- 
ject include class recitations, lectures, labora- 
tory, and field work. A given course may 
utilize all these methods. 

By October 24, 1940, a list of 542 engi- 
neering curricula in 125 engineering colleges 
had been surveyed and accredited by the 
Engineers’ Council of Professional Develop- 
ment, an organization representing eight na- 
tional engineering societies. The diplomas of 
these curricula are recognized by State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners for professional or 
licensed engineers. Other committees of the 
Engineers’ Council are: 1. Student Selection 
and Guidance, 2. Professional Training, and 
3. Professional Pecognition. A special com- 
mittee is formulating “Canons of Ethics for 
Engineers.” 

Cooperative Instruction. 

A number of engineering schools organize 
their instruction so that a student is in resi- 
dence for a period of from one to three 
months, after which be takes a job in indus- 
try and is replaced by a fellow student who 
returns to the campus. Thus one-half of the 
students are in industrial work, while the 
other half are receiving class instruction. 
Some institutions start this program in the 
freshman year; others postpone it until the 
sophomore year. While the cooperative plan 
lengthens the time required for graduation 
to a period of at least five years, it does en- 
able the student to earn part of his expenses 
■while learning, and gives him a working 
knowledge of industry, labor, and manage- 
ment. (See Cooperative Education.) 

Qualifications Desired of Engineering 
Students. 

The minimum requirements for admission 
to a four year engineering school which 
grants a diploma, are graduation from an 
acceptable four year high school course with: 
(1) at least one and a half years of algebra, 
a^ year of plane geometry, and a half year of 
either solid geometry or plane trigonometry; 
and (2) work in English, history, and sci- 
ence. While the particular requirements may 
var^% the total is usually 15 high school units. 

The fact that, on the average, less than 40 
per cent of those entering engineering col- 
leges are graduated has led to a study of 
apfitudes and scholastic fitness. Some insti- 
tutions set minimum averages in all high 


school subjects; others require students to 
pass the Regents Examinations of New York 
State, the College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions, or a variety of tests such as the Schol- 
astic Aptitude Test of the American Council 
on Education, tests in special subjects, apti- 
tude or achievement tests. (See Professional 
Aptitude Tests.) The results are used in 
counseling applicants or those who are fail- 
ing- Instead of dropping the student from 
college after having accepted him as a fit 
person to pursue a higher education, the more 
humane method now followed is to assist him 
in finding the academic field for which he is 
best fitted. 

The social importance of engineering and 
the impact of new inventions and labor saving 
machinery on occupations is leading to a de- 
mand that the engineering educators take 
more responsibility for social controls, re- 
training for new jobs, and for occupational 
security. ' R.L.S. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES, EDUCA- 
TION IN. The sptem of education in Eng- 
land and Wales, in organization and admin- 
istration, presents many, aspects which may 
prove unfamiliar to American eyes. The three 
most distinctive features, as outlined' in a re- 
cent publication of the British Board of Edu- 
cation, are as follows: 
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1. The decentralization of responsibility 
and control 

2. The prominent part played by voluntary 
agencies 

3. The freedom of teachers from official 
control on questions relating to curricula, 
syllabi of instruction, and methods or teach- 
ing. 

The central and local authorities consult 
and cooperate, either by direct contact or 
through the Board of Education liaison offi- 
cers, His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, who 
generally reside in the areas of the various 
local education authorities. The Local Educa- 
tion Authority is not the same as the American 
type of board of education. The L.E.A. is the 
local government (council) and is divided 
into committees of which the education com- 
mittee is one. Both central and local au- 
thorities are bound by acts of Parliament. By 
these Acts definite duties are placed on the 
Board expressed either as Statutory Regula- 
tions or in Circulars addressed to local edu- 
cation authorities. The latter, however, which 
are popularly elected, enjoy real autonomy. 
The prominent part played by voluntary 
agencies in British education is due to the 
fact that in the first instance educational 
provision was made by religious bodies, vol- 
untary societies, and public spirited individ- 
uals. Opponents of the system say that the 
agencies have created a vested interest, while 
those who favor it say that it established a 
tradition of voluntary effort, which is the 
most valuable feature of the state system to- 
day. For good or evil, it does play a vital 
part in the educational system of England, 
and a full appreciation of this fact is neces- 
sary in order to understand English education. 

The teachers are the servants of local au- 
thorities or of the managers of schools or of 
governing bodies. Head teachers enjoy wide 
powers in the organization of their own 
schools, plan the curricula in consultation 
with their staff, order their own textbooks, 
and both they and the other teachers have 
wide freedom in methods of teaching. 

The Board of Education and the local edu- 
cation authorities, however, advise teachers 
and can make their views known through the 
medium of reports by their respective offices. 
The Board also collates results of interesting 
experiments, issues pamphlets on topics, and 


periodically publishes a “Handbook of Sug- 
gestions for the Consideration of Teachers in 
Public Elementary Schools”. 

The Board of Education has also a Con- 
sultative Committee, composed of distin- 
guished administrators and educators, to 
whom the President periodically refers mat- 
ters for investigation and report. Recent 
valuable reports of this committee, which 
have influnced educational organization in 
the country, are Education of the Adolescent; 
The Primary School; The Infant and Nursery 
School, and Secondary Education, These re- 
ports summarize the opinions of responsible 
British educators on these subjects. 

Administration. The central authority 
is known as the Board of Education, with a 
political head known as the President, who is 
also a member of the Cabinet. Serving with 
him is a Parliamentary Secretary, who is also 
a member of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment. The Board functions through a pema- 
nent staff of civil servants stationed in Lon- 
don, and Inspectors who work in Ae field.^ 

The universities lie outside the jurisdiction 
of the Board; so also do approved schools 
for delinquents (Home Office), education lor 
agriculture (Board of Agriculture), and 
Ministry of Labour Instruction Centres, in- 
the words of a Board Publication. e 
Board does not provide, own or directly con- 
trol any educational institution; it does no 
prescribe, compile or publish textboo s or 
use in educational institutions; nor aoM i 
employ or pay any teachers, ® 

tional institutes are locally provided, mam- 
tained and controlled with -the ^^encis 
sistance and advice of the Central ut f 

Local Education Authorities, 
gether in England and Wales there are did 
Local Educatiofi Authorities, composed 

follows: 63 County Councils, 83 Lou g 
Borough Councils, 150 Borough Councils, 
Urban District Councils. All County Boro«Sh 
Councils are education authorities, but on y 
those Borough and Urban Distoct 
are education authorities ^'^Bose ® igfjon 
urban districts respectively P ^Further 

of over 10,000 and 20,000 in 1901. 
only County and County Boroug 
are education authorities both sec dg 

and elementary education. , autbori- 

which are popularly elected, are the a 
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ties for almost all forms of local government 
as well as education; consequently they ad- 
minister education through an education com- 
mittee, generally composed of some members 
of the Council plus co-opted educationalists, 
some of whom must he women. The Local 
Education Authority has its own officers, the 
chief of whom is known as the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, Director of Education, or Secre- 
tary to the Education Committee. It also em- 
ploys other technical officers, generally knorvn 
as organizers or inspectors of schools. Au- 
thorities for elementary education alone are 
responsible for seeing that all children be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen or fifteen 
years receive efficient elementary education, 
while those responsible for both forms, are 
responsible also for those whose education 
will go beyond that age in Secondary Schools, 
Technical Schools, Schools of Art, Schools of 
Commercie Trade Schools, Teachers Training 
Colleges, Adult Education classes, etc. The 
County Councils are responsible for the higher 
education in the areas of the Borough and 
Urban Districts, situated witbin the county, 
and work in close cooperation ^vith them. At- 
tendance at elementary schools is compulsory 
from five up to the end of the term in which 
a child attains the age of 14 years. 

Voluntary Bodies. Voluntary agencies 
as well as Local Education Authorities are 
responsible for the full or part provision 
of almost every grade of education in the 
area. They provide nursery schools, spe- 
cial schools, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, training colleges for teachers, and 
adult education classes. These may be wholly 
maintained, or just financially assisted by 
the L.E.A.: many receive a grant direct from 
the Board of Education, or may be entirely 
responsible for their own finances. There 
are, in addition, in Britain a large number of 
private schools, some of which are wrongly 
termed “public schools,” ■\vhich receive no 
aid from either authority, but many of which, 
at their own request, are inspected by the 
Board’s Inspectors. 

Financial Arrangements. Practically 
the whole of the expenditure on edueation is 
met jointly by the Board of Education and 
the Local Education Authorities, the former 
ftom national funds voted by Parliament and 
the latter from local “rates,” a kind of 

1 


property tax. The Board of Education dis- 
burses its funds in the form of a percentage 
grant on approved expenditure of Local Edu- 
cation Authorities; the grant is' made on the 
basis of the following forrhula: 

Elementary Education'. 

60 per cent of Teachers’ Salaries. 

50 per cent of Special Services, which in- 
clude nursery schools, school medical service, 
provision of meals, schools for defective chil- 
dren, organization of physical education play 
centres, and maintenance allowances. Under 
the Education Act of 1936 (now, 1942, in 
abeyance) a 50 per cent grant was paid on 
expenditure in non-provided schools (volun- 
tary body schools) , building, and all costs in- 
curred on Hadow reorganization. 

40 per cent of cost of conveyance of chil- 
dren. 

20 per cent of remaining net expenditure. 

In addition, the Board makes a per capita 
grant of 36/- for each unit of average at- 
tendance in elementary schools. But for the 
purpose of equalizing distribution of grant, 
as between poor and rich authorities, from 
the sum total of the above is deducted the 
product of a 7d. rate in the area. 

Higher Education: 

ho per cent grant on all expenditure con- 
nected with higher education (Secondary, 
Technical Schools and Colleges, Training Col- 
leges, etc.) . 

Other Forms: 

The Board also makes grants amounting to 
an approximate annual total of £2,206,000 
to bodies other than Local Education Au- 
thorities. These include the following: train- 
ing of teachers in voluntary training colleges 
or universities; voluntary schools for defec- 
tive children; boarding schools such as Dr, 
Barnados Homes; play centres and nursery 
schools; secondary schools receiving direct 
grants from the Board; tutorial adult classes; 
grants to individual students (state scholar- 
ships at universities, training college students, 
Royal College of Art and Imperial College 
of Science) , and grants to voluntary organiza- 
tions for the provision of facilities for phys- 
ical training and recreation. The distribution 
for 1937 and the total for 1939 is set out 
below. 
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Exchequer 

Rates 

Universities 

£ 1,914,103 

£ 509,959 

Agricultural 

290,614 

156,131 

Elementary 

34,697,331 

35,211,720 

Higher 

10,811,230 

9,756,136 

Miscellaneous 

433,267 


Teachers’ Pensions .... 

7,133,384 


Administration 

662,625 


Total 

55,942,554 


Less Receipts 



Teachers 

2,821,087 


Employers 

2,818,594 


Other 

51,284 


Total Receipts .... 

5,690,966 


Net Total (1937) 

£50,251,588 

£45,633,946 

Net Total (1939) 

£52,321,000 

£49,635,000 


Elementary Scliools. Compulsory at- 
tendance age — five to end of term in -which 
a child attains the age of fourteen. In 1936 
the upper age limit was raised to fifteen, but 
the enforcement of tliis provision was post- 
poned to tlie end of the war. Children under 
five may attend nursery schools or nursery 
classes which are increasing in numbers. The 
duty of securing compulsory attendance is 
laid on tlie L.E.A., who must prosecute any 
parent who neglects to cause the child to re- 
ceive efficient elementary instruction. All ele- 
mentary education is free. There are two types 
of elementary schools: those provided by the 
authority (Provided or Council Schools) , and 
those built by voluntary agencies (Voluntary 
or Non-Provided Schools), mainly the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The L.E.A. is responsible for maintaining all 
public elementary schools, whether Provided 
or Non-Provided; maintenance of Non-Pro- 
vided Schools includes salaries of teachers, 
furniture and equipment, books, apparatus 
and stationery, heating, lighting and cleaning, 
and making good fair wear and tear. Teachers 
in Provided Schools are appointed by the 
L.E.A., and in Non-Provided Schools by the 
managers, subject to the approval of the 
L.E.A., who can withhold approval on edu- 
cational grounds only. All Provided Schools 
can give religious instruction (and all do), 
which must not be that of any particular re- 
ligious denomination. Religious instruction 
in Non-Provided Schools conforms to that of 
the body providing the school. Pupils at both 
types of schools are protected by a “Con- 
science Clause,” which provides for the ex- 
emption of pupils and students from religious 


instruction in schools and training colleges 
maintained by or in receipt of financial aid 
from public authorities. The L.E.A. is re- 
sponsible for all secular instruction in both 
Provided and Non-Provided Schools. 

Formerly there were two types of elemen- 
tary schools: one, the Infants’, for children 
from 5 up to 7 or 8 years, and one for chil- 
dren of all ages from 7'br 8 to 14 and 15. 
Since 1926, elementary education in Britain 
has undergone a process of reorganization, 
into Infant — 5 to 7 or 8; Junior — 7 or 8 to 
11; and Senior or Modem Schools — 11 up to 
14 or 15 or even 16. Hundreds of ■»vell 
equipped new Modern Schools -jrere built, 
■which differed little, if at all, apart from 
equipment and organization, from the “Sec- 
ondary” Schools. During the last 20 years 
many nursery schools were also built by the 

L.E.A. 

The curriculum in the elementary schools 
always includes the following subjects: Eng- 
lish language, handwriting, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, nature study, geography, history, music, 
hygiene, physic^ training, handicrafts, and 
domestic subjects. To these are frequently 
added general science, a modern langu^e, 
commercial subjects, and other subjects. The 
Modern Schools generally have_ a bias 
toward the occupation the child is likely to 
enter; commerical, industrial, domestic, or 
rural. 


Secondary Schools. These provide a 
eneral education, as distinct from vocational, 
or students from tire age, of 11 to 17 or io, 
nd are of three types: those wholly mam- 
rined by the L.E.A., those aided by ^ 
,.E.A., and those which receive a direct grant 
•om the Board of Education. Outside these 
e the “Public” schools and other private 
rhools, both day and boarding. Many ay 
rhools both private and secondary / 

le Grammar Schools) claim the title 
c”, but these in reality are certain ot 
on-local boarding schools, such as Ji > 
farrow, Winchester, Rugby, Oundle, etc. i 
iools in which the L.E.A,’s aid, they =« 
jpresented on the Governing « ,4 

1 receipt of grant are inspected by ^ 

F Education. , .-f 

All publicly aided secondary schools m ^ 

iarge fees," which vary 

rea to area. All local education a , 

induct what is knoivn as a Special Blac 
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Examination for entrance to secondary 
schools at the age of 11 or 12. A large num- 
ber have a 100 per cent Special Place’s Exam- 
ination: special place children pay fees in 
accordance with the financial position of the 
parents. The scales are so generous ^hat in 
many cities a large number pay no fees. 

There are boys’ schools, girls’ schools, and 
coeducational schools. In the cities the ma- 
jority are one-sex schools. 

To comply with certain requirements laid 
down bv the Board of Education, tlie curri- 
cula generally include the following subjects: 
English language and literature, at least one 
foreign language, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, science, art, music, manual instruc- 
tion, domestic subjects, physical exercises, 
and organized games. In addition, there are 
many “optional” subjects, with a leaning to- 
wards commerce and industry. About the age 
of 16, after five years’ instruction, nearly all 
pupils take the “School Leaving Certificate 
Examination.” The majority leave school at 
this stage, but many stay on till 18, when they 
take the “Higher School Certificate Exam- 
ination.” Both are conducted by University 
Examining Bodies, approved by the Board of 
Education. It is now generally expected that 
a student will have passed the “Higher School 
Certificate” before admission to a university. 

Teachers in the secondary schools are not, 
like their colleagues in the elementary schools, 
expected to possess certain prescribed quali- 
cations laid down by the Board. Nearly all 
are university graduates, or possess special 
qualifications for their particular subjects. 
Unlike the high schools in America, these 
schools seldom exceed 500-600 in enroll- 
ment. 

Full Time Junior Technical Schools, 
Trade Scliools, etc. These schools gener- 
ally prepare their pupils mainly for industry 
and commerce. Pupils in these schools are 
generallv admitted at the age of 13 and under 
to instruction for tivo or three years. They 
include Technical, Trade, Commercial, Art, 
Nautical Training, and Housewifery Schools. 

Further Education. There is a wide 
range and variety of education provided quite 
apart from that of university education. Tliis 
extends from the part-time education of the 
evening institutes to the senior full-time 
the larger Technical, Commercial, 
and Art Colleges. The part-time courses are 


generally held in the evening, though there 
are many daytime classes, and cover almost 
every range of subject from the preliminary 
technical, preliminary commercial, rural and 
domestic of the junior part-time courses, to 
that of the advanced courses of the engineer- 
ing, building, chemical, and printing trades. 
Though these courses are mainly vocational, 
courses of a general character are also pro- 
vided. The full-time courses are a prepara- 
tion for employment in building, engineering, 
commerce, art, domestic crafts, etc., and in 
many cases National Diplomas are issued at 
the end of the course. Students attending 
part-time and full-time take a wide variety of 
examinations conducted by such bodies as the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Institute 
of Bankers, and Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. The Board of Education has also 
established a scheme in cooperation with 
Professional Institutions concerned for the 
award of National Certificates in mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, chemistry, 
naval architecture, building, textiles, and com- 
merce. 

Adult Education. This refers to the 
provision of liberal, practical, and recrea- 
tional instruction for persons of mature age 
as distinct from the vocational and general 
education referred to above as “Further Edu- 
cation”. This type of education is provided 
by the following organizations: 

Universities and University Colleges, in 
Voluntary Organizations, 

Local Education Authorities, 

Collegiate and Other Institutions, , 

Charitable Trusts, 

Universities and University Colleges, in 
cooperation with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, provide extra-murally : (a) three 
years’ Tutorial Classes equivalent to the 
standards for an honours degree, and (b) less 
advanced Sessional Courses. These joint com- 
mittees also employ full-time tutors on this 
work. 

As an indication of the type of work car- 
ried out, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion organizes a large number of one-year 
and terminal courses, and organized rural 
schemes for Adult Education. The Federation 
of Women’s Institutes has 5,700 institutes with 
a membership of 327,800, and organizes 
classes on such subjects as literature, history. 
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music, drama, craftwork, hygiene, and food 
production and preservation. 

The Local Education Authorities organize 
thousands of classes for adults, mainly in do- 
mestic subjects, handicrafts, hygiene, music, 
physical training, elocution, literature, and 
science. 

The Special Services. Safeguarding the 
health and general welfare of children is part 
of the educational system in Britain. Tlie 
Board of Education has a health department 
which supervises, while the actual work is 
carried out by the Local Education Authori- 
ties through their medical and nursing staffs. 
Children are examined medically, not less 
than three times during their school life: 
when they enter school, and at the ages of 8 
and 12. Any defects discovered arc called to 
the attention of the parent and, if necessary, 
treatment has to be found bv the Local Educa- 
tion Authority for certain defects of eyes and 
teeth, tonsils and adenoids, etc. This treat- 
ment has been greatly extended during recent 
years, and now generally includes treatment 
of crippling defects, heart disease, and rheu- 
matism. 

Local Education Authorities provide edu- 
cation for defective children in special 
schools for the blind, deaf, physically defec- 
tive, mentally defective, and the epileptic. For 
the blind and deaf, attendance is compulsory 
from the ages of 5 to 16 , and for the other 
defectives from 7 to 16. Schools can be pro- 
vided by education authorities, health au- 
thorities, or voluntary bodies. 

Local Education Authorities fnay provide 
meals, free if necessary, for children who, 
through lack of food, are unable to profit 
from elementary instruction. Since the war 
this provision has been greatly extended, and 
it is honed soon that all children will be able 
to secure meals in schools. In addition to 
meals, milk is also provided daily at a cheap 
rate, or free, if necessary. 

Nursery schools are for children of 2 to 5 
years of age. Attendance is optional. 

Training, Salary and Superannuation 
of Teachers. It is not now possible (with 
few exceptions) for a teacher in the public 
elementary schools to be recognized by the 
Board of Education without having under- 
gone an approved course of training. Teach- 
ers in secondary schools are generally grad- 
uates of such an approved course of training. 


and more are taking a professional course of , 
training than formerly. .There is no pre- . 
scribed course of training for teachers in 
Technical schools. 

This training is given in Training Colleges 
provided either by Local Education Authori- 
ties or Voluntary Bodies, and in the Training 
Departments of the Universities. Elementary 
school teachers, after having completed their 
education in a Secondary School, proceed at 
the age of 18 to a Training College for two 
years. There are 70 Training Colleges, 22 
provided by Local Education Authorities and 
36, by religious bodies. The remaining 12 
are undenominational, and are maintained by 
voluntary bodies. 

Training at a university training depart- 
ment consists in spending a fourth year at a 
university after having completed a degree 
course of three years. There are -22 such 
training departments. 

There are also 11 special training colleges 
for the training of teachers of domestic sub- 
jects, and at least four colleges for the train- 
ing of teachers of physical education. 

At the end of their training, teachers are 
examined by regional joint boards composed 
of representatives of universities^ training col- 
leges, and other bodies interested in the train- 
ing of teachers. Students at the university 
training departments are examined by the 
universities. A student’s teaching ability is 
assessed by an Inspector of the Board m 
consultation with the training collep or de- 
partment. Recognition by the Board depen s 
on the successful passing of the examination 
plus twelve months of satisfactory teac in„ 


jervice. , , , 

Salaries are paid in accordance with me 
rational scales ( Burnham Scales), 
jy joint committees of teachers and i^oca 
^.uthorities and approved by the Boar o 

Education. , „ , 

The State Teachers Superannuation bchem 
s as follows: teachers contribute 5 
md employers 5 per cent. At the ag® ° 
ir previously if a health breakdown 
!urred a teacher is entitled to a He pe 
1/80 and a lump aum of 1/30 “ 
iverage yearly aalary for the 
»f service for each completed year ^ 
ip to a maximum of 40 years, 
eacher earning $2,100 a Y^ar J 

[■0 years of service, receive a life p 
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$1,050 plus a lump sum on retirement of 
$2,800. There is also a death gratuity, if 
death occurs before retiring age, of a year’s 
salary or 1/30 of the annual salary for the 
last five years for each year of service, which- 
ever is larger. 

Universities. The universities of England 
and Wales which have the power of confer- 
ring degrees are the following: Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, Oxford, Reading, 
ShefSeld, and Wales. There are also the uni- 
versity colleges of Exeter, Nottingham, South- 
ampton, from which students generally take 
the degrees of London University. Oxford, 
Cambridge, Wales, Durham, and London com- 
prise groups of a number of autonomous 
colleges. 

To aid- poor students to proceed to the 
universities, there are many financial sources 
available. The Board of Education grants 
state scholarships; local authorities give 
scholarships, grants, and loans; and the col- 
leges themselves are in many instances well 
endowed. There are also many private trusts 
and benefactors, so that a total of between 40 
per cent and 50 per cent of the students at 
the universities are assisted from these many 
sources. 

The universities are completely independ- 
ent of both state and local authority control, 
despite the fact that they receive annually the 
sum of more than twelve million dollars (pre- 
war rate of exchange) from the state and the 
L.E.A.’s. To ensure their independence, the 
money from the state is paid direct through 
a University Grants Committee, composed of 
r^resentatives of the universities, with an 
office and staff of its own. There is no in- 
spection and no enquiries are made as to 
how the money is spent, though the Commit- 
^e submits a report periodically to the 
Exchequer. 

Statistics. 


Population of England and Wales 41,215,000 

Public Elementary Schools 

Total Number of Pupils 5,035,000 

J^upjls in Council Schools 3,513,000 

-Pupils in Voluntary Schools 1.522,000 

total Number of Teachers in Public Ele- 
mentary Schools 167,000 

Number of Certificate Teachers in Pub- 
lic Elementary Schools 132,000 


Secondary Schools 

Total Number of Pupils in. Schools Rec- 
ognized as Efficient (including Prepar- 
atory Schools) • 569,000 

Pupils in GranPaided Secondary 

Schools 470,000 

Pupils in Other Recognized Schools 

(including Preparatory Schools) . . 99,000 

Total Number of Full-time Teachers in 

Grant-aided Schools 25,000 

Number of Full-time Graduate Teachers 

in Grant-aided Schools 20,000 

Vocational Schools and Further Education 
Number of Students 

In Junior Full-time Courses 31,000 

In Senior and Other Full-time Courses 19,000 

,ln Part-time Day Qasses 59,000 

In Part-time Evening Qasses 1,200,000 

Adult Education 

Number of Students 58,(X)0 


(This figure excludes students in certain Adult 
Education Courses recognized "under the Regulations 
for Further Education — such students are included 
in the 1200,000 figure given above.) 

Training Colleges and Departments 


Number of Students 

In Training Colleges 9,600 

In University Training Departments . 4,800 

In Domestic Science Training Colleges 1,300 

Universities 

Number of Full-time students 49,000 


Proposals for Reconstruction. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to the re- 
construction of the educational system after 
World War II began, and plans have been 
published by official and voluntary agencies. 
The general trend is in the direction of in- 
creased educational opportunities with in- 
creased attention to health and security of 
children, increased provision for nursery 
schools, and tlie raising of the age of com- 
pulsory attendance to 15 or 16, followed by 
compulsory part-time education in continua- 
tion schools. It is planned to provide some 
form of secondary education for hll from the 
age of eleven on, either in schools of different 
types or in “multilateral schools” correspond- 
ing to the American comprehensive high 
schools. Access to the universities is to be 
facilitated and increased facilities for adult 
education are to be provided. Various pro- 
posals have also been made for the establish- 
ment of youth organizations either on a volun- 
tary or on a compulsory basis. The improve- 
ment of teacher preparation is recognized as 
important. Some reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative areas to make possible the pro- 
vision of equality of educational opportunities 
is being considered. Other problems which 
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have to be met include the status of “public 
schools,” the place of private schools, the 
future of non-provided elementary schools, 
and the status of religious instruction. 

E.D. 
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ENGLISH, TEACHING OF. In the 
broad sense, the teaching of English embraces 
all instruction conducted in the English lan- 
guage. Language patterns are determined by 
the language environment. For this reason 
the problem of the improvement of reading 
and of expression in language has been at- 
tacked most successfully in those schools 
which have furnished specific guidance wher- 
ever language situations are encountered. 

English as a specialized branch of instruc- 
tion has come to embrace numerous functions 
unkno^vn in an earlier period when it in- 
cluded only classic literature and mechanical 
language skills. Today the development of 
reading competence is recognized as a re- 
sponsibility of the high school and college 
as well as the lower elementary school. The 
ability to read the newspaper with under- 
standing and critical discrimination is now 
widely regarded as a major objective for 
English in a time when ne^vspape^s rank first 
among the materials read by adults and play 
so vital a part in the determination of public 
opinion. Teachers of English in leading sec- 
ondary schools no longer restrict their read- 
ing lists to the classics, but encourage wide 
reading in books and magazines of all kinds, 
with the purpose of improving the quality 
and extending the range of young people’s 
everyday reading. Radio drama and photo- 
play take tlieir place wuth the best in the his- 
tory of the English and American tlieatre as 
subjects of analysis and enjoyment. In the 
field of language expression the modern 
teacher of English aims at clarity, force, and 
precision in the forms of communication most 
frequently encountered in the lives of youth 


today — the conversation; the inteniew; 
group discussion; the informal floor talk; the 
friendly, letter; the business letter; the per- 
sonal journal; and imaginative writing for 
recreation, self-expression, or persuasion. 

' The new point of view places emphasis 
upon the language and reading needs of the 
learner. Literature is read not so much for 
factual knowledge of authors’ biographies or 
the contents and structure of famous literary-, 
units as for the increased understanding of 
human behavior and grasp of human values 
which great ■writing affords. Reading becomes 
a key to the whole world of language-in-print 
which even to the non-academically minded 
yields new horizons, extends the experience 
range immeasurably, and promotes effeclivc- 
ness in social living. For limited hook lists 
and prescribed book reports, programs of 
free reading are substituted. 

Classroom practice has been correspond- 
ingly modified. Discussions center about 
problems, with illustrations taken from the 
wide range of books and characters repre- 
sented by the reading of individual students, 
or about literary types, with poetic or fictional 
or stylistic values discovered through explora- 
tion of the works of many writers, in many 
nations and many periods. Reading becomes 
a means' of seeing individuals in their re- 
actions to other individuals or to the 
of society as a whole; or in other moods i 
proiddes essential information or on 
wholesome escape from annety or ‘ 

As a result, the teacher of English seek Jo 

become familiar with a 'A 

ing matter appropriate to all types of * 

cent readers. . . 

Mere volume of reading, however, is not 

itself a sufficient objective. The ^ 

reading program should de- 

broader understanding of and a 
votion to the values upon which the demo 
cratic society is founded. Eng is c ass 
increasingly studying literaiy ma ^ 
a variety of sources froni the P®'" of 

of their significance in the long 
mankind for greater \nd 

portunity, and security agains j,j,lv 

ignorance. The social issnes i 

examined largely with relation o 
upon indmdual lives- also i” 

Far-reaching changes have oc 
the field of tlie teaching of language - P 
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$ion. Research studies overwhelmingly dem- 
onstrate the futility of instruction in formal 
grammar (isolated exercises in syntax and 
inflection) as a means of impro\'ing effective- 
ness or correctness in speaking and Avriting, 
Standards of conventional usage are now 
taught by leading teachers in direct relation 
to the language needs of students. Textbooks 
in English are eliminating many formal rules 
derived from the grammar of classical lan- 
guages and are deriving their data from the 
facts of tlie living language as reported by 
competent linguists. Emphasis is placed upon 
tlie communication of meaning througli the 
comprehensive exploration of verbal, social, 
and psychological contexts. The enriched 
program in English instruction now embraces 
a highly varied combination of social situa- 
tions involving written or spoken language. 
Teacher-assigned topics for composition are 
giving way to purposeful, real-life communi- 
cation in the typical English classroom. Cor- 
rective work is becoming a part of the service 
function of the English teacher in connection 
with the genuine expressional needs of youth. 

Finally, the sharp separation between in- 
struction in reading and instruction in ex- 
pression is disappearing. The semantic ap- 
proach ^ iq.v.) has united the two in its 
emphasis on language for meaning in the 
two-way process of reading and writing, 
speaking and listening. And the new plan of 
curriculum organization around student needs 
and purposes has drawn both phases of lan- 
guage communication into the process of 
social living and personal fulfilment through 
mnguage. (See Language Arts; Speech 
Education; Spelling; Reading, Methods 
OF Teaching.) J.J.D.B. 
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ENVIRONMENT, SCALES FOR 
MEASURING. Even to measure rougbly 
an individual’s psychological environment — 
i.e., the sum-total of stimuli to which he re- 
acts — is obviously a task so complex as to be 
impossible. Frequently, however, it is desir- 
able to obtain some measure of certain en- 
vironmental factors likely to exert an im- 
portant influence on a child’s development, 
such factors as the socio-economic status of 
his family or the general cultural level of the 
neighborhood. There are available for this 
purpose several scales- and schedules pur- 
porting to measure these and other important 
emdronmental variables in a standardized 
way. The measurement consists of giving 
ratings of a certain degree of goodness or 
badness, as indicated by the scale, to speci- 
fied conditions and objects which are found 
in that particular home or neighborhood 
or are lacking. Naturally, there is often 
great disagreement as to what constitutes 
goodness and badness, and as to whether the 
piling up of a high score oiving to an abund- 
ance of good material conditions actually 
means a continuing increase in the favorable- 
ness of that environment for child groivth 
and adjustment 

When the scale is simply defined in terms 
of a more specific criterion, for example 
socio-economic status, without the connota- 
tion that high status means a favorable envir- 
onment, then the scale itself can he used to 
test whether scores on the scale are correlated 
with high scores on adjustment, achievement, 
intelligence, etc. The particular environment- 
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al variable I selected for rating may also be 
one that it is deemed necessary to keep con- 
stant while the interrelationship of other 
factors is studied. 

In any event, there is not only the question 
of the validity of the scale, but also the degree 
to which the ratings can be made reliably. 
Such measures have been developed by Bur- 
dick, McCormick, Sims, Chapin, Van Alstyne, 
and others. The early Whittier Scale for 
Grading Neighborhood Conditions (1919) 
and the more recent Minnesota Home Status 
Index (1936) for the measurement of urban 
home environment illustrate the general type 
of content to be foimd in these measures. In 
using the Whittier Scale an observer rates a 
neighborhood on each of the following char- 
acteristics: (1) neatness, sanitation, and im- 
provements; (2) recreational facilities; (3) 
institutions and establishments; (4) social 
status of residents; (5) average quality of 
homes. In using the Minnesota Index an 
interviewer asks numerous specific questions 
bearing upon the home’s facilities for chil- 
dren, its sociality, and cultural, economic, 
occupational, and educational status. On the 
basis of the information thus obtained, an 
index of each of these factors and a general 
home status profile can be determined. 

Such environmental measures are some- 
times criticized because they deal with things 
and factors in the environment and not with 
the effect of these things and factors upon 
the child. They record, for instance, how 
many books there are in the home and hoAV 
much formal schooling the parents have had. 
They rarely take into accoimt how much use 
the child makes of the books and what kind ^ 
of conversations the parents have with their 
child. Not only are these criticisms important 
when high and low scores are interpreted 
in terms of favorableness-unfavorableness, 
but they also affect the possibility of valid 
comparison between two scores made on the 
same scale, unless that scale is very specifi- 
cally named and it is understood just how 
narrow the variable is that has actually been 
measured. 

For the teacher the measurement of the 
environment presents different problems than 
it does for the research worker. The teacher 
wants to know what there is in the home or 
neighborhood that can have an effective in- 
fluence (good or bad) on the child, and what 
the effect actually is. The danger in his use 


of existing rating scales is that he will infer 
certain influences which actually do not ex- 
ist. If questionnaires on home conditions are 
used by the school, whether these call for 
ratings or for mere enumerations, they may 
well form the basis for a study and analysis 
of home influences. Their data should not, 
as they stand, form the conclusions upon 
which the teacher bases his guidance of the 
child. One of the most important reasons 
for the teacher’s studying the child’s home 
and community is so that he can help him 
to interact wiA those environmental factors 
xvhich will be beneficial to him. Available 
scales and questionnaires may prove useful. 
Often, however, the school ^vill have^ to con- 
struct a scale to suit its o^vn community. 

B.B.F. 
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EQUATED SCORES— See Scores,, Con- 
version OF. 

EQUATING GROUPS. Two or more 

groups are described as ^ " cten 

Approach equality in one or more charade ^ 

istics which may affect the groups in 

experimental factor. Equating g P 
controlled experimentation 
mine the net influence of an exp^enm^ 
factor. Equivalence i" 

quire that all the subjects 
the experiment be joating b® 

mean that all the groups P . j jjj several 
equivalent. Groups may be o? , . pair 

wV The moe, P«cise'=e« « “i, 

individuals with respect .^^jj^ijuals are 
revelant, measured trait. average 

so paired, the variability , , j ^ mod- 
scores of the groups mil direc- 

ification of the ideal oondiuon 
tion of feasibility is to pair m^mdua ^ 
basis of a composite oj e 
more practical modification ^^X^ps 

■ matching, not of mdivi ua , ygriabilit)^ 
on the basis of average score anu 
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in each of several traits. The next procedure 
employs the matching of groups in average 
and variability Avith respect to the composite 
scores of several traits. A further move in 
the direction of practicability eliminates the 
consideration of the variability of the groups, 
retaining only equality in average score. 
Finally, the remaining trait might not even 
be measured but equation ■jvith respect to it 
left to chance alone. Where the number of 
subjects is large, and eertain conditions are 
observed relative to random sampling (q.u.) 
procedure, chance is a highly exact basis for 
securing equivalent groups. Unfortunately, 
chance selection of whole classes, which is 
frequently the only practicable procedure, 
does not satisfy tlie conditions of random 
sampling and consequently may not provide 
truly equivalent groups. (See Research, Ex- 
PERBIENTAL.) H.G. 

EQUIPMENT, SCHOOL — See Build- 
iNcs, School. 

EQUIVALENT TESTS— See Retesting. 

ERROR — See Constant Error; Vari- 
able Error. 

ERROR COUNT — See Frequency 
Study; Language Arts. 

ERROR OF ESTIMATE-See Predic- 
tion OF Success. 

ESCAPE TENDENCY. A behavior 
mechanism adopted by an individual to escape 
emotional conflict or other unpleasant reali- 
ties. Thus, a child may blame a teacher and 
not his lack of study , for his low marks; or 
the adolescent girl may escape from unin- 
teresting reality by identifying herself with 
the heroine in a movie or novel. (See Day 
Dreamng; Mental Hygiene.) R.V.M. 

ESSAY EXAMINATION. Essay exam- 
inations receive their name from tlie fact 
that they consist essentially of questions the 
answers to which are in the form of ivritten 
expression by the pupils, or of topics or 
broad questions upon which the pupil writes 
essays^ or discussions. They are often ^termed 
traditional ^ or subjective examinations in 
confrast witli the so-called netv-type or ob- 
jective examinations. 

Tlie critics of the essay examination have 
centered tlieir attack mainly upon its unre- 


liability. Since about 1910, studies in many 
lands, covering a variety of subjects both 
on the high school and college levels, have 
shoivn ivide disagreement among presumably 
equally competent teachers marking the same 
papers. Even more disturbing has been the 
discovery that the agreement is but little, if 
any, better between two series of marks as- 
signed the same papers by the same teachers 
after an interval of time. A large part of the 
unreliability of the essay examination must 
be ascribed, therefore, to unreliability of 
marking or grading the examination. There 
is also evidence that the examination itself' 
constitutes an undependable sampling of the 
student’s knowledge. A study by Talbott and 
Ruch, for example, ,showed that the essay 
test called forth less than half the student’s 
knowledge, as revealed by an objective test, 
and required twice as much time. Reliability 
coefiicients obtained by correlating two dif- 
ferent essay examinations, presumably cov- 
ering the same material, have in general 
shoTOi no closer agreement than those ob- 
tained from different markings of the same 
papers. The validity of the essay examina- 
tion is reduced by the fact that so many 
extraneous factors enter into the wiling and 
the grading of the answers. For example, a 
student’s grade on a history paper is often 
influenced not only by his understanding of 
history but also by his ability to express 
himself in a manner that pleases the reader. 
The grade may be affected to no small degree 
by the unintentional comparison of each 
paper with the one previously read by the 
teacher; a mediocre paper may look good 
to a teacher who has just read an inferior 
answer, while it may be rated severely if 
it has been preceded by a superior paper. 

Those who favor the essay* examination 
have based their preference mainly upon its 
alleged superiority for measuring and for 
achieving certain important educational ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately, little experimental 
evidence exists for determining just what 
are the unique functions measured by the 
essay examination. Logical considerations, 
however, suggest that the essay form of 
examination should be valid for such courses 
as English composition and journalism, and 
for certain aspects of other subjects, such 
as the student s ability to see relationships, 
to make evaluations and summaries, and to 
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apply his knowledge in an organized, effec- 
tive manner to new situations. There is 
considerable statistical support for the con- 
clusion that when students expect the tests 
to be wholly or partly of the essay type they 
are more likely to employ such desirable 
study procedures as making outlines and 
summaries and seeking to discover relation- 
ships and trends than they do when objective 
tests are used exclusively. This constitutes 
a strong argument against abandoning the 
essay examination altogether*. There seems 
no escaping the fact diat the nature of the 
examination influences the way students 
study as well as what they study. 

Many of the objections raised to the use 
of essay questions are criticisms not so much 
of the essay question itself as a measuring 
instrument, as of the popular errors in the 
construction of the questions and in the 
scoring of the answers. The use of essay 
questions has much to commend it, provided 
die questions are constructed and rated 
wisely. Several suggestions for improving 
the construction and use of essay examina- 
tions deserve’ the teacher’s attention. The use 
of the fessay examination should be restricted 
to the measurement of those functions to 
which it appears best suited. Thus, the essay 
question is used more appropriately when 
it seeks to measure the student’s ability to 
interpret and evaluate than when it elicits 
only the student’s recall of specific factual 
material. Essay questions should be used in 
combination with objective questions to af- 
ford a more valid sampling of the student’s 
ability. Optional questions should be elim- 
inated since it is rarely possible to make all 
the questions ofi an examination of equal 
difficulty. The question should be worded 
' so carefully that it indicates to the student 
the kind of answer that is expected of him. 
“Discuss the Monroe Doctrine” is a vague 
question, though it is of a type used widely. 
It is preferable to limit the student’s answer, 
as in the question: “How have our changes 
in die interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
been related to changes in the foreign policy 
of the United States?” Keys of acceptable 
answers and definite instructions for mark- 
ing the papers should be prepared before 
the teacher rates the answers; the keys may 
be modified after the teacher has applied 
them to a sampling of the answers. The 


answers should be rated question by question 
rather than paper by paper so ffiat the 
teacher reads all the answers to one question 
before proceeding to read all the answers 
to the next question. Any device for con- 
cealing the student’s name until the answers 
have been read will eliminate another irre- 
levant consideration from influencing the 
ratings. 

Such suggestions as those given above 
should improve the validity and reliability 
of the essay examination, but so far no way 
has been suggested for reducing the time 
required for the students to wite the answers 
or for the teachers to evaluate ffiem. In 
fact, the careful construction of essay ques- 
tions and rating of answers ■jvdil make even 
heavier demands on the teacher’s time. (See 
Evaluation; Measurement in Education; 
AND Objective Tests and Examnations.) 

C.C.R. 
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ESSENTIALISTS, THE. Michael J- 
Demiashkevich (1891-1939), proposed the 
name Essentialists to designate adherents to 
educational theories that emphasize the trans- 
nission to each generation of the basic e e 
ments of human culture as the primary tunc- 
ion of organized education. The signincan 
contrast is with the adherents of the 
that emphasize education primanly as 
oromotion and direction of individual 
or development. Since the latter , 

ire today represented chiefly 
‘Progressive” school of educationa > 

he Essentialists have been regarded, no 
out reason, as critics and opponents o 
rressivism. , _ Uoijcfg 

Unlike the Progressives, the jo 

lave no large and influential organ 
oropagate their doctrines. In Februai^j^ ^ 
I very small group, numbering 
icore of persons, formed an . 
>nimittee for the Advanceroen o 
education” under tlie leadership o 

lemiashkevich and of F. Alden 
* f Country Day senou 
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This Committee was organized at llie time of 
the mid-winter educational meetings, wmich in 
that year were held at Atlantic City, and 
which, as usual, brought to the place of meet- 
ing thousands of educational workers from 
all parts of the country. It became noised 
about that this Essentialist group would, fig- 
uratively speaking, take up guns against the 
Progressives. Tliis rumor had “news” value, 
and a statement regarding the Committee, to- 
gether 'with some fragments from a set of 
theses that had been prepared for discussion 
but which had not been formally adopted or 
officially released, was sent out by reporters 
and received the attention of the press 
throughout the country. As a result the terms 
Essentittlists and Essenlialism became current, 
literally overnight, as the antitheses of Pro- 
gressives and Progrcssivism. 

Although the Esscntialists arc distinctly op- 
posed to many of the tenets of the Progres- 
sives, they have had no disposition to deny 
that definite benefits have come to American 
education from certain tlicorics and practices 
that the Progressives have supported and 
propagated. Tlic differences between tlie two 
groups arc primarily differences in emphasis. 
Through die long history of formal education, 
and formal education is almost ns old as cml- 
iration itself, certain dualisms have developed 
and persisted, and educational theory for cen- 
turies has struggled to resolve^ them. These 
dualisms have been rcfiectcd in such paired 
opposites as interest vs. effort, freedom vs. 
discipline, individual desires vs. social de- 
mands. More recent discussions have added 
such paired opposites as immediate goals vs. 
remote goals, pupil-initiative vs. teacher-ini- 
tiative, psychological organization vs. logical 
organization, activities vs. subject-matter. 

In general, while both schools of theory 
recognize that each term of these pairs of 
apparent opposites represents a needed func- 
tion of education, and while both schools at- 
tempt to find some integrating principle that 
■will resolve the dualisms, the Progressives 
give the primary emphasis to the first of each 
pair of terms; interest, freedom, individual 
desires, immediate goals, pupil-initiative, psy- 
chological organization, activities; the Essen- 
tialists give the primary emphasis to the sec- 
ond term of each pair; effort, discipline, so- 
cial demands, remote goals, teacher-initiative, 
logical organization, subject-matter. 


From tlie point of view of the actual con- 
tent and administration of the educational 
program, these differences in emphasis, which 
seem slight in theory, may lead to wide 
divergences in practice. Consistent Progres- 
sive practice, for example, frorvns upon the 
assignments of learning tasks “imposed” by 
the teacher. All learning, it is held, should be 
at least motivated by the learner’s recognition 
of its value; it would be even better if a de- 
mand for the learning eamc spontaneously 
from the learner’s “felt need” for something 
to help him solve a problem or realize a 
purpose. The Essentialist would by no means 
object to learning tliat stems from such in- 
herent motives and needs; he •\vould not for 
this reason, however, assume that all learning 
activities must so originate; he •would insist, 
indeed, that jt is the primary duty of the 
teacher to sec to it that the essentials arc 
mastered by the learner systematically and 
sequentially, and that such systematic and 
sequential learning can be made by skillful 
teaching not only acceptable to the learner 
but often, and almost always in the end, in- 
teresting and inherently rewarding. 

While at the present time the Progressive 
school of educational thcorj’ derives comfort 
and sustenance in large part from a single 
school of philosophy, Pragmatism, the Essen- 
tialists arc drn^vn from many philosophical 
camps: Idealism, nco-Realism, Naturalism, 
Aristotclianism, and nco-Scholasticism. Such 
concepts as duty, system, order, Uioroughncss, 
and industry arc emphasized by some Easen- 
tialists, who lean toward Idealism, neo-SchoI- 
asticism, or Aristotclianism, ns partaking of 
the nature of absolutes, and by other Essen- 
tialists, who are neo-Rcnlisls, ns ideals which 
racc-expcricncc has enthroned as standards of 
permanent human value. Progrcssivism fol- 
lows Pragmatism in rejecting all absolutes 
and all assumptions of anything akin to per- 
manent values. 

It is highly probable that the controversy 
bctu’cen tlie Esscntialists and the Progressives, 
which flared out suddenly in February, 1938 , 
is largely responsible for a greatly increased 
interest upon the part of educators in the 
philosophical systems that lie back of con- 
temporary educational theories. The develop- 
ment of American education during tlie past 
generation has been powerfully influenced by 
the advances in what may be called tlic sci- 
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ence of education, especially through the rise 
and development of the measurement move- 
ment. It is significant that the advances in 
educational science, impressive though they 
are, have not as yet rendered any less im- 
portant the activities of the educational 
theorist. It is indeed worthy of note that the 
towering figure in American education over 
a period of more than forty years has Been 
John Dewey, who is not a scientist But a 
theorist — a philosopher. It should Be remem- 
Bered, too, that while Dewey’s teachings are 
responsible for the latter-day teachings of the 
Progressives, he himself has indorsed, al- 
though not By mentioning names, some of 
the most cogent criticisms ■ of Progressivism 
advanced by the Essentialists. W.C.B. 
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ETHICS, PROFESSIONAL. In keep- 
ing with the widespread movement towards 
•codes of ethics in the professions and many 
•businesses during recent years, the National 
Education Association adopted a code of 
ethics in 1929 which was revised in 1941. 
The revised code follows: 

PREAMBLE 

Believing that true democracy can be achieved 
best by a process of free public education made 
available to all the children of all the people, that 
the teachers in the United States have a large and 
inescapable influence in fashioning the ideals of 
children and youth, and that such responsibility 
requires the services of men and women of high 
ideals, broad education, and profound human un- 
derstanding, and in order that the aims of demo- 
cratic education may be realized more fully, that 
the welfare of the teaching profession may be 
promoted, and that teachers may observe proper 
standards of conduct in their professional relations, 
the National Education Association of the United 
States proposes this code of ethics for its mem- 
bers. 

The term “teacher” as used in tliis code shall 
include all persons directly engaged in educational 
•work, whether in a teaching, administrative, or 
supervisory capacity. 


ARTICLE I— RELATIONS TO PUPILS 
AND THE HOME 

Section 1—It is the duty of the teacher to be 
just, courteous, and professional in all Ms rela- 
tions with pupils. He should consider their in- 
dividual differences, needs, the interests, aptitudes, 
and entdronments. He should not tutor pupils of 
his classes for pay, nor should he refer them to 
any member of his immediate family for tutoring. 

Section 2 — ^The professional relations of a 
teacher with his pupils demand the same scrupu- 
lous care that is required in the confidential rela- 
tions of one teacher with another. A teacher, 
therefore, should not disclose any information ob- 
tained confidentially from his pupils. 

Section 3 — A teacher should seek to establish 
friendly and intelligent cooperation between home 
and school, ever keeping in inind the dignity of 
his profession and the welfare of the pupils. He 
should do or say nothing that would undermine 
the confidence and respect of his pupils for thebr 
parents. He should inform the pupils and parents 
regarding the importance, purposes, accomplish- 
ments, and needs of the school. 

ARTICLE II--RELATIONS TO CIVIC AFFAIRS 
Section 1 — It is the obligation of every teacte 
to inculcate the principles of democracy. He 
should direct full and free discussion of appro- 
priate controversial issues with the expectation 
that comparisons, contrasts, and interpretations 
will lead to an understanding, appreciation, ac- 
ceptance, and practice of the principles of democ- 
racy. A teacher should not use his classroom 
pri^eges and prestige to nromote partisan po -i 
sectarian religious •views, or selfish propagan 

any kind. . , 

Section 9-k teacher should recognize and per- 
aU the duries of citizenship. He shomo 
subordinate his personal desires to the pub g 
He should be loyal to the school system, the st t , 
and the nation, but he should recognize bis ngm 
to give constructive criticisms, , 

Section 3-A teacher’s life should show 

education makes people better ctmens and hette 

neighbors. His conduct should not effend the « 
cepted pattern of behavior of the community m 
which he serves. 

ARTICLE m— RELATIONS TO THE 
PROFESSION 
Section J— Members of the 
should dignify their calling on their 

should never “biimize the importanc o 

services to society. On the other hand, they 
not indulge in personal exploitation. the 

Section 2— A teacher shmJ^ encoo 
ablest individuals to ‘b® ^b g 

and discourage from entenng thos 
it merely as a stepping-stone to some 

^'°Section 3— It is the duty of the 

tain his efficiency by study, travel, 2““ o* ^ and 

of keeping informed on trends in educauon 

the social order. niemher- 

Section 4— Every ‘® 2 ‘=ber shoJd have^^^^.^^gj 

ship in his local, state, and na_ actively and 
org^ization, and should participate actneiy 
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unselfislily in them. Professional irrowth and per- 
sonality development are the natural product of 
such professional activity. Teachers should avoid 
the promotion of organization rivalrv and divisive 
competition ivhicli iveaken the cause of education. 

Section 5 — While not limiting their services hy 
reason of small salary, teachers should insist upon 
a salary scale commensurate ivith the social de- 
mands laid upon them by society. They should not 
knowingly underbid a rival or agree to accept a 
salary lower than that provided by a recognized 
schedule. They should not apply for positions for 
the sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary 
in their present position; correspondingly, school 
officials should not refuse to give deserved salary 
increases to their employees until offers from other 
school officials have forced them to do so. 

Section 6 — A teacher should not apply for a 
specific position unless a vacancy exists. Unless 
the sphool system othenvise prescribe, he should 
file his application with the chief executive officers. 

Section 7 — Since qualifications should be the sole 
deiertnining factor in appointment and promotion, 
the use of pressure on school officials to secure a 
position or to obtain other favors is unethical. 

Section 8 — Testimonials reearding teachers 
should^ he_ truthful and confidential, and should 
be maintained as confidential information by the 
school authorities receiving them. 

pection 9— A contract, once signed, should be 
laithfuly adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual 
consent. Ample notification should be given by 
school officials and teachers in case a change in 
position is to be made. 

Section 10 — Democratic procedures should be 
practiced by members of the teaching profession. 
Lo-operation should be predicated upon the recog- 
nition of the worth and the dignity of individual 
personality. All teachers should observe the pro- 
fepsional courtesy of transacting official business 
with the properly designated authority. 

Section II — School officials should encourage 
and nurture the professional growth of all teachers 

y promotion or by other appropriate methods of 
reco^ition. For school officials to fail to recom- 
mend a worthy teacher for a better position out- 
side tiieir school system because they do not desire 
to lose his services is unethical. 

Section 12 — A teacher should avoid unfavorable 
criticism of other teachers except that formally 
presented to a^ school official for the welfare of 
the school.^ It is unethical to fail to report to the 
dulv constituted authority any matters which are 
detrimental to the welfare of the school. 

Section 13 Except when called upon for coun- 
sel or other assistance, a teacher should not inter- 
Icre between another teacher and a pupil in any 
matter. 

Section 14 — A teacher should not act as an 
agent, or accept a commission, royalty, or other 
reward for books or other school materials in the 
selection or purchase of which he can influence, 
or concerninc rrhich he can exercise the right of 
decision; nor should he accept a commission or 
other compensation for helping another teacher to 
secure a position. 


ARTICLE IV— COMMISSION ON 
PROFESSIONAL ETfflCS 

There is hereby established a Commission on 
Professional Ethics operating under the Board of 
Directors of the National Education Association. 
This Commission shall consist of five members of 
the Association to be appointed by its president 
for terms of five years each, one term expiring on 
July first of each year. 

In order that the Commission may begin func- 
tioning at once, it is recommended that the presi- 
dent for 1941-42 appoint five members who will 
draw for one-, two-, three-, four-, and five-year 
terms, respectively. Thereafter one member shaR 
be appointed each year for a five-year period. The 
Commission will select its own •chairman. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to study 
and to take appropriate action on cases of violation 
of this Code referred to it. The Commission also 
shall be responsible for publicizing the Code, pro- 
moting its use in institutions for the preparation 
of teachers, and recommending needed modifica- 
tions. 

If, when a case is reported, it is found to come 
from a state which has a code commission, such 
case shall immediately be referred to said state 
commission for investigation and action. In the 
case of a violation reported from a state which has 
neither a code nor a code commission, or where 
a state has a code but no code commission, the 
NEA Code Commission shall take such action as 
seems wise and reasonable and which will impress 
members with the importance of respect for proper 
professional conduct. Such action shall be reported 
to the chief school officers of the community and 
the state from which the violation is reported. 

The Commission is further vested with authority 
to expel a member from the National Education 
Association for flagrant violation of this Code. 

Almost two-thirds of the state teacher’s as- 
sociations had adopted codes before 1929. 
These codes of professional ethics serve as a 
guide to proper conduct among school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and pupils in the daily re- 
lationship among older members. A code of 
ethics serves to bind the workers in a profes- 
sion together and to give them a greater feel- 
ing of mutual confidence, esteem and respect 
It demonstrates to the public the ideals of the 
profession. D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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ETIQUETTE AS A SCHOOL SUB- 
JECT. The teaching of the manners of the 
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day, the common matters of courtesy and 
etiquette, is a very old practice in schools. In 
the middle ages it was a matter of teaching 
the practices of chivalry. In the modern 
school it has received attention from a num- 
ber of different angles. In the elementary 
school and to a certain extent in secondary 
schools, courtesy is taught through instruc- 
tion and practice as a matter of good be- 
havior, an expression of character. Such 
teaching stresses the fact that good manners 
should he only the surface expression of real 
character, that courtesy is horn of thought- 
fulness. 

Another emphasis, given particular atten- 
tion in secondary schools and colleges, is well 
expressed hy a chapter titled, “Good Man- 
ners, a Vocational Asset,” in a workbook on 
“personal analysis.” This chapter impresses 
the student with the practical, selfish value of 
good manners, that to do the “right” thing 
pays dividends in vocational life. This em- 
phasis has had considerable vogue and is 
strongly stressed in the “how-to-win-friends- 
and-influence-people” type of personality de- 
velopment fostered in many schools. 

Clearly, the development of social polish, 
of courteous and mannerly behavior, and the 
mastery of the niceties of social living are no 
longer regarded as an aim only of the exclu- 
sive finishing school. The methods employed 
to teach good manners and etiquette are of 
various sorts. Etiquette is taught in some 
schools as a regular subject of instruction 
through the use of textbooks and all the other 
accoutrements of formal instruction. More 
commonly, however, good manners are taught 
as part of the work of less formal classes in 
guidance or through discussions in home 
rooms and elsewhere of the desirable qualities 
of personality. In elementary schools the give 
and take of classroom and school life offers 
numerous occasions for informal considera- 
tion of good manners. Considerable attention 
is given to etiquette in commercial courses, 
especially to the etiquette of business offices. 
In home economics courses attention is given 
to the etiquette of dining and social affairs. 

That young people, especially in the high 
school and college, are concerned about 
etiquette is sho^vn by studies of their interests 
and by the experience of teachers and guid- 
ance counselors. That their concern must find 
expression in experiences that will lead to 


the development of those fundamental traits 
of character which will make good manners 
natural and easy is agreed to by educators. 

G.E.H. 


EURHYTHMIES, DALCROZE. This 
is a system of physical response to music in 
which the learner expresses through move- 
ment various musical rhythms and designs. 
It originated with Jaques-Dalcroze, eminent 
Swiss music educator (Vienna, 1865- ). 

The program took form as Dalcroze ex- 
perimented with methods for improving the 
rhjihmic response of music students. He 
was seeking not only keen rhythmic percep- 
tion but an improved sensitivity to musical 
components, such as dynamics, meters, 
phrases, melodic line, harmonic structure, 
tension, and relaxation. Students who pur- 
sue the course through several years apply 
the physical movement to refined instru- 
mental technic and give special attention to 
the art of improvisation. The striking results 
of this work has spread to the musical cap- 
itols of the world through Dalcroze insti- 
tutes. In America it has received its impetus 
by the work of Dalcroze’s pupils at major 
universities and conservatories. 


Purposes. Dalcroze has outlined the es- 
sential purposes of his system in the book, 
Eurhythmies, Art and Education, ‘ 

Barnes and Company, New York,^ 1935). 
He states (page 3) that “[The object o J 
the rhythmic method of gymnastics ... is o 
arouse and develop, hy repeated exercises, 
the natural rhythms of the body.’ He mam 
tains (page, 106) that “nine out of ten 
■children take up the study of a 
strument without having music within 
selves. Hence, the teacher has a dua 
to initiate into the mechanism of the instr * 
ment a muscular apparatus ignorant ot i 
own mechanism, and also to bring Ins pup 
into a condition to express, on an alien hoay, 
feelings which their own body has n 


cperienced. 

In addition to these purposes, Dalcroz 
aims other values for his system. ^ ® gg 
ins that it strengthens the ivnll, inip 
le memory, develops character, an 
ches the brain.” Those who question the 
ilidity of faculty psychology attach 
gnificance to these generalizations. 

Use in public education. Teachers 
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generally accept the basic thesis that chil- 
dren need to feel music physically before 
they can express it Adaptations of the 
Dalcroze method appear to rest on these 
assumptions: (1) The physieal co-ordination 
of musculatures may be expected to transfer 
to related activities. (2) Large muscular 
movement is more vivid and meaningful as an 
embodiment of specific musical designs than 
arc narrou' musculatures or mere intellectual 
concepts. (3) Body rhythmics help release cer- 
tain emotional tensions and consequently pro- 
mote integration of personality. (4) Rhythm- 
ical movement of the body in company rvith 
other people tends to promote sociability. 
(5) Eurhythmies can be an enjoyable experi- 
ence which may arouse a desire for other 
musical activities. 

The Dalcroze method usually appears in 
public schools only in some form of adap- 
tation because of limitations of teacher 
training, plant facilities, and purposes of 
the school. Instructors of music usually 
attempt to transfer from the physical move- 
ment to actual musical performance as soon 
as practicable. Physical education teachers 
generally carry the program torvard a cul- 
mination in the dance. Some common uses 
of eurhytlunics at different levels are given 
below. 

In primary grades, children experience 
beats through rvalking, clapping, hopping, 
galloping, and s^v’inging their arms to music. 
Tlicy walk the rhythm of songs to identify 
note values. At first, such terms as ‘hv'alking 
notes,” “running notes,” and “standing 
notes” arc used. From this terminology they 
progress to tlie traditional names and the 
staff notation. Children sense tlie form of 
compositions by discovering tlie number and 
similarity of phrases. While singing or hear- 
ing a song tliey move their arms or w'alk in a 
continuous line until a “resting place” occurs 
in Uie music; then they change tlie direction 
of inovanenl until anotlier phrase begins. 

In tlie higher grades, children adapt some 
of the arm movements to tlie beating of 
time. In more advanced groups they may 
on accent recurring in one meter 
and move tlicir arms vrith an accent in an- 
otlicr meter. 

_ At the high-school level Dalcroze prin- 
mples are used for tlie creation of dances. 
For example, a class may form two groups. 


one becoming an outer circle, the other an 
inner circle. The students in the outer circle 
might move in one direction, walking, leap- 
ing, and swinging arms according to the 
mdody of a piano composition. The stu- 
dents in the inner circle might move in the 
opposite direction performing similar move- 
ments to a counter melody of the same 
composition. The Bach Two-Part Inventions 
are sometimes interpreted in this manner. 

Where adequate pianists are not available, 
schools have used phonograph recordings. 
However, the inflexibility of recordings limit 
tlieir usefulness, especially ivhen a creative 
response is desired. Sometimes a drum and 
vocalization of rhythm are used for accom- 
paniment. Teachers seeking to develop skill 
in Dalcroze methods generally find it ex- 
pedient to enroll in eurhytlimic classes. 
Through their personal experience they sense 
more fully the purposes and technic of in- 
struction. (See Music Appreciation; Music 
Education.) L.F.W. 
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EUTHENICS. Euthenics is a terra used 
to describe all systematic efforts to improve 
humanity through changes in controllable en- 
vironment; for example, improved health 
through balanced and regular diet, better 
sanitation and housing conditions, and ade- 
quate medical ,care are classed as euthenic 
measures. R.V.M. 

evaluation. The term evaluation 
frequently is used to refer to a great many 
informal situations in which one or more 
persons consider ivhat value has followed 
from some particular experience. For in- 
stance, a class of children with their teacher 
may look back over the unit of work they 
arc completing and consider what value the 
activities of the unit have had for them as 
a class and as individuals. Similarly, a 
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group of adults who .have met together as a 
workshop group, or as a conference or con- 
vention assembly, may evaluate their expe- 
rience together. They may consider infor"- 
mally in what ways their meetings have been 
worthwhile and in what ways future meetings 
may be of even more value to the group and 
its members. A student preparing to become 
a teacher may confer with his adviser about 
the contribution his past experiences have 
made to his professional growth, and about 
the potential contribution other experiences 
might have made. Such evaluations may be 
made quite subjectively through discussion, 
or they may be made somewhat more objec- 
tively by administering appropriate tests or 
by having questionnaires answered by the 
people concerned. 

Evaluation may be thought of as a process 
in which four main questions are considered: 
(1) What are we trying to do? (2) What 
are we actually doing? (3) How does what 
we are doing compare with what we are 
trying to do? (4) How can we make what 
we are doing more nearly like that which we 
would like to do? Stating these phases of 
evaluation more technically we have: (1) 
defining the objectives, (2) using evaluative 
instruments and techniques in determining 
status and changes in status, (3) using ap- 
propriate statistical techniqpies in interpret- 
ing findings, and (4) setting up procedures 
by which improvements may be put into 
practice. These four steps constitute a cycle 
which will be repeated as the continuous 
process of evaluation goes on. The writings 
of Ralph W. Tyler ® describe, and his evalu- 
ative studies ® exemplify evaluation in a 
complete sense of the word. 

If a person, a class, or a curricular pro- 
gram is to be appraised, the objectives must 
first be made explicit. What is being at- 
tempted? The answer to this question will 
result in a series of statements of objectives, 
each statement describing a kind of behavior 
expected of each student in specific situa- 
tions. (See Operational Definitions.) 
Such objectives will include some easily 
measurable forms of student behavior, but 
the list of objectives Avill probably include 
some that are not measured readily. The re- 
call of specific facts and the performance of 
definite skills, like that of typewriting, Avill 
be appraised; but less tangible objectives. 


which are of even more importance in living, 
will also be studied. Evidence should be 
obtained about other phases' of student be- 
havior: attitudes, interests, appreciations, 
health and other habits, criticd thinking 
(including the ability to apply principles, to 
interpret data, and to present logical proof), 
personal-social relations, reading and other 
skills, philosophy of life, and the ability to 
interelate these various aspects of behavior. 

The method of evaluation is dependent on 
the objective to be appraised. Where ap- 
propriate standardized tests are available, 
they are used by evaluators, but the tech- 
niques for evaluating what is being done need 
not be limited to pencil-and-paper tests. For 
example, no pencil-and-paper test has yet 
been constructed by means of which the work 
habits of a student can be appraised ade- 
quately. If the work habits of a certain 
student are to be studied, his methods of 
working can be observed at regular intervals, 
and a notation made about them at each 
observation. These notations over a period 
of time cons^tute a record which shows the 
extent to which the student’s work habits 
have changed during the time he was under 
observation. Similarly, anecdotal records, 
{q.v.) the recordings of overt behavior m 
picture or in sound, and student diariw may 
be utilized in appraising student behavior 
in process. To evaluate student attamrnent, 
one can examine critically such final pro uc 
as paintings, musical compositions, draina i 

performances, as well as oral and wri 
reports. Evaluative reports are characteriz 
by many faceted descriptions. A single _im 


strument or technique of appraisal 
a series. of scores for each student. 
multiple scores give a profile picture o 
student and make it possible to diagnos 
ficulties he may be having and to . 

him to further his maximum development. 
According to T^oyer^ the interpretation ^ 
that profile picture is one f , 
of the appraisal process ® . ^^cher. 

cooperative enterprise for ®^“dent and 
Responsibility for interpreting and P 
what test scores mean, and for 
ther activities in the light of Aese in 
tions, should rest on the student as wel 

his teacher. , - pur- 

Evaluation is used si^i can ^ , fjyg 

riculum improvement. To have an 
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study conlritulc maximally to the dm'clop- 
ment of a curricular program, teachers, 
pupils, parents, and all others concerned with 
tlic program to be evaluated should partici- 
pate in the study. An evaluative study should 
be an integral part of the educative process, 
continuing as the program continue.?. Evalua- 
tion results ivill suggest improvements to be 
made in tbe program and its objectives. At 
the same time, the evaluation process itself 
will contribute to the in-scr\’icc development 
of teachers, and to the increased educational 
understanding of parents and patrons. 

VTien worked out appropriately, an evalua- 
tion program will ser\’c ninny purjioscs. It 
will provide a basis for grading, grouping, 
and promoting students; for reporting to par- 
ents; and for advising expenditures of school 
funds. But it will go beyond that by pro- 
viding a moans for guiding each student 
wisely; for working cooperatively with par- 
ents in promoting educational activities with- 
in the community; and for analyzing and im- 
proifUng the basic philosophy on which the 
school is luncUoning. (See MEASunn.MJKNT IN 
Educatjon.) V.E. 
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EVALUATIVE METHOD (RE- 
SEARCH) ■ — See Researcti Methods in 
Education. 

EXAmNATION OF TEACHERS— See 
Teacher ExA^tlNATION5, Nation.ml; Teach- 
ers; Rating of; Teachers Rating Scales; 
and Teachers, Selection of. 

EXAMINATIONS~Scc Essay Examina- 
tio.v; Evaluation; Measurement in Educa- 
tion; Objective Tests and Examinations; 
Regents Examinations; and State Exam- 
inations. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. Educationally, 
the e.xccptional or atypical child is one who 
deviates mentally, physically, or emotionally 
from the average to such an extent that he 
requires special school provisions. 1 hese 
children are usually classified as; (1) the 
gifted, (2) the mentally defective, (3) the 
physically handicapped, and (-1) children 
with behavior and pcr.«f.inn1ity problems. 

There is an absence of definite standards 
of superiority, and children have been called 
gifted wltose 1. Q.’s varied anywhere from 
MO and above to ns low as 110 (provided 
the latter bad good work habits). Thus, 
children from the upper one to ten per cent 
of any age group arc included, A number 
of traits cbaraclcristic of gifted children 
have been listed, but these arc not possessed 
invariably by all of them. Generally, how- 
ever, the gifted child is superior mcnl.ally, 
physically, socially, morally, and education- 
ally. Tlic following types of educational pro- 
visions for gifted children have been tried, 
but llicir relative cfl’cctivcncss has not been 
adequately determined: (1) ticccleralion, 
(2) enrichment, and (3) special classes. 
Acceleration includes extra promotions for 
individuals, rapid advancement by groups, 
and sectioning. Tlic major criticism of ibis 
method is that it advances children educa- 
tionally loo far beyond their physical and 
social development. The 1930 White House 
Conference (q.v.) endorses enrichment which 
includes more challenging types of experi- 
ences, supplementary rending, and creative 
work. The special classes provide enrich- 
ment, acceleration, or a combination of tlie 
two, 'llitsc classes have been objected to on 
the ground that they arc undemocratic and 
make the child snobbish. If each individual 
is to have educational opportunities com- 
mensurate ivith liis abilities, this procedure 
is not undcniocralic and, furthermore, com- 
petition with his equals stimulates the gifted 
child. (Sec EnUICHED CURRICULUM; GiFTIR) 
Child, Education of; and Special Classes.) 

ExperLs differ in their concepts of mcrttal 
deficiency {q.v.). However, one authority 
c.sliniatcs that from 4. to .S per cent of chiklrcn 
in an average elementary school need special 
attention because of mental suhnorninlity. 
From the standpoint of the public school a 
distinction must be made between those who 
arc educahlc and those who arc merely train- 
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able; an I.Q. of 50 is generally used as the 
lower limit for admission to school. The 
vast majority of subnormal children are en- 
rolled in the regular grades, where they are 
promoted by age rather than by achievement, 
thereby avoiding the effects of failure and 
discouragement. This practice is unsatisfac- 
tory, however, since the average curriculum 
is not adapted to the needs of Ae slow child. 
In some cities special classes are formed for 
these children, in which methods and mate- 
rials are adjusted to the child’s intellectual 
level and where the child is trained in habits 
of effective citizenship. Selection of children 
for such classes should be done by experts, 
and an inoffensive term should be used to 
describe them. Where special centers are 
organized, transportation must be provided, 
but special centers have the advantage of more 
efficient grading and equipment. The prin- 
cipal objection to special classes or centers 
is that subnormal children are often isolated 
and stigmatized. To avoid this, the present 
trend is to allow such children to participate 
with normal children in as many ways as 
possible. 

Physically handicapped children are usu- 
ally defined as those who, because of some 
physical defect, congenital or acquired, are 
unable to progress normally in the ordinary 
school. These include three groups: (1) the 
blind and partially seeing, (2) the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, and (3) the crippled, car- 
diac, anemic, tuberculous, and malnourished. 
There may also be combinations of any of 
these groups. (See Handicapped Children.) 

A child is considered blind whose vision 
is so defective that tactual methods, such as 
the Braille system must be used in his edu- 
cation. (See Touch Reading.) These chil- 
dren usually are educated either in state 
'residential institutions or in special classes 
which are a part of the public school system. 
Advantages claimed for the latter plan are 
that blind children are not isolated socially, 
and do not become estranged from their 
homes. ^ Institutions, however, may have 
more elaborate equipment and may be better 
for children from poor homes. 

A partially-seeing child is one who can be 
educated by visual methods, but whose sight 
is so impaired as to necessitate some adap- 
tation of conditions and materials, e. g., spe- 
cial lighting, books in large type, etc. These 


children are usually placed in special sight 
saving classes where, in addition to the cus-' 
tomary instruction, the development of kbits 
of sight conservation is emphasized. 

The deaf child is one whose hearing is so 
defective that it is impossible for him to 
receive instruction by auditory methods; he 
must learn to imderstand language visually 
through speech reading (oral method). 
Such children usually are educated in 
statfe residential institutions or in special 
public school classes, and the relative advan> 
tages and disadvantages of these two plans 
are approximately the same for deaf as for 
blind children. 

The hard-of-hearing child may suffer from 
serious hearing loss, but can still be edu- 
cated by auditory methods, with the help 
of amplifying devices (hearing aids), sup- 
plemented with speech reading. These chil- 
dren often are found in residential schools 
for the (leaf, but the modern trend is to 
educate them in special public school classra 
where they can associate with normal chil- 
dren. (See Deaf, Education of the; 
Speech Reading.) 

The education of crippled, cardiac, anemxc, 
tuberculous, and malnourished children is 
concerned more with the treatment of tneir 
physical condition than with academic pro 
lems. They are usually cared for in ortho- 
pedic schools or hospitals, ccinvalescen 
homes or .sanatoria wherein environmenta 
conditions and class work are adjusts 
their handicaps. , 

“Problem children’’ are those who have 
behavior or personality difficulties w i 
lead to problems for themselves or for o > 
or, sometimes, for both themselvM an 
others. In some instances, ffie gj, 

tional difficulties find expression m a 
that creates no overt problem to 
others. Such a youngster, for ’ ^gj 

be fearful or unhappy and yet beh 
enough in school to make ^ appare y 
adjustment to the school situation. 
other children, however, ffie ^ V? j 
emotional difficulties may lead *6 km 
conduct that is in conflict with the soci^^ 
standards of the home, the scho^, 
community. Children’s jes as 

be caused by such P^rson^^ 
mental retardation, physical handigP^^^^_ 
illness, warped personahties, or y 
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ing environmental influences, such as homes 
of poverty and vice. In progressive cities 
these children are referred to Child Guid- 
ance Clinics ^rhere the child’s personal his- 
tory is studied and recommendations are 
made for his future development. These may 
include more adequate school placement; 
special methods, or more effective teaching 
procedures; change of teacher; re-educating 
members of the family; or removal from 
the home or community to a foster home 
or correctional institution. (See articles on 
such topics as: Special Abilities; Gifted 
Child, Education of; Handicapped Chil- 
dren; etc.) F.K.M. and R.V.M. 
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EXCURSION — See Trip, School. 

EXHIBITIOMSM. This term originated 
in psychoanalytic psychology, and in one 
sense is associated with the exhibition of cer- 
tain parts of the body, especially the genitals. 
In its wider and more modern usage, however, 
it is employed to describe any attempt made 
by an individual to become tlie center of 
attention. 

Instances of sexual exhibitionism may be 
found in the school room, on the school 
grounds, or in the toilets. It may include 
either exposure of the body or the drawing 
of obscene pictures. Strict but unobtrusive 
vigilance should be exercised to combat this 
situation. Such behavior is often symptomatic 
of Ignorance, maladjustment associated with 
sex, or it may result from an attempt to over- 
compensafe for feelings of inferiority — real 
or imagined. In such cases the motives must 

e determined before the problem can be 
so ved, and the services of a clinician should 
he enlisted. 


Adolescents are particularly prone to the 
latter, more general type of exhibitionism as 
evidenced by their desire to make an impres- 
sion by wearing flashy clothes, talking loudly, 
telling questionable stories to shock others, 
bragging, etc. Although these tendencies are 
annoying to adults, they are, for the most 
part,, evidences of immature but normal at- 
tempts to get social prestige, or serve as de- 
fense mechanisms to compensate for inferior- 
ity. Participation in dramatics or athletics 
has been suggested for those adolescents or 
adults who show this behavior to an exces- 
sive degree. On the other hand mere partici- 
pation in dramatics or athletics may he in- 
effective if the exhibitionism is a symptom of 
more serious emotional maladjustment. (See 
Defense Mechanism; Mental Hygiene.) 

F.K.M. 
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EXHIBITS, EDUCATIONAL. The edu- 
cational exhibit offers the opportunity to 
bring a “slice of life” into the classroom. 
Many ready-made exhibits are available to 
schools willing to pay the cost of transporta- 
tion. The exhibits which are available from 
museumsj government organizations, com- 
mercial and semi-educational agencies are 
constructed with a view toward telling a story 
in a strikingly graphic manner. They usually 
consist of posters, charts, maps, specimens, 
models, pamphlets; and sometimes have ac- 
companying slides, filmstrips, and motion pic- 
tures. They are loaned to the schools for 
limited periods of time. Most science supply 
houses sell exhibits of natural science mate- 
rials and many schools utilize this material 
in building up school museums. A great deal 
of exhibit material may also be obtained from ' 
industrial concerns wliicb give the material 
away or sell it at a small cost. Such so-called 
free material should be examined carefully 
for school use, for, although much of it is 
extremely valuable, the schools run the risk 
of using the classroom as a disseminator of 
advertising propaganda. Still another source 
of exhibits is the school environment. Speci- 
mens of leaves, stones, insects, and historical 
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remains may often- be found easily. Another 
valuable source of material lies in the homes 
of students. This- is specially true oF articles 
used as esdiibits in the social studies such as 
costumes, household articles, old newspapers 
and theater- programs, and other articles re- 
flecting ways of life in other times or in 'other 
parts of the world. ' ' * • 

The school exhibit can be utilized as a form 
of concrete experience with the environment 
Properly arranged .exhibits ofiTer oppoilnnity 
to see, handle, smell, and hear, llie stiidfent 
may even put a process into actual operation 
by the use of mechanical models. Student co- 
operation in properly organizing, labeling, 
constructing and displaying exhibits should 
he encouraged. Care must be taken to avoid 
the tendency to allow exhibits to become an 
end in themselves in which the students use 
an undue amount of time in construction, col- 
lection, and arrangement, perhaps losing sight 
of the educational ends which the exhibit is 
meant to serve. W.H.H. 
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EMSTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 
Psychology, Schools of. 

EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM. An 
perience curriculum is composed of a series 
of purposeful experiences growing out of 
pupil needs and moving through a democ- 
ratic process of exploration, critical inquiry, 
deliberative action toward an ever more ade- 
quate understanding of and participation in 
the surrounding culture and group life. The 
basic experiences for study develop from 
pupil needs which arise out of their inter- 
action with their environment. The process 
is deliberative, cooperative, social. The pres- 
ent is the time center in the study of the 
need. The past and the future are examined 
and weighed in so far as they are data upon 


which to make a more thoughtful' present 
course of action. The controlling outlook is 
always in terins of ‘consequences -of' present 
action upon ability td' reach inore reasonable 
judgments- tomorrow. The continuity in - a 
series of' experiences lies Jin' the -quality of 
the leaniings which are picked up from one 
to - carry on' to another. This quality is* con- 
tingent upon the- process -of selection and 
study of the -need together -ivith the logic of 
organization of the leaniings, - both of whicb 
are tested in’ the developing experience. Tbe 
study of- each -need culminates in a, satisfac- 
tory feeling tone for each person actively par- 
ticipating: V.'- 

Since a difference between a subject curric- 
ulum or any one of its many variations and 
the experience curriculum lies in the quality, 
of the experience, the leaniing of the most 
traditional subjct, matter is an experience for 
those pupils who pass or fail. Advocates o 
the experience curriculuni hold that there is 
little necessity for the school to promote^ a 
,low quality of experience of the subjret ty^ 
since more meaningful experiences wim su 
ject matter can be found in many other W 

associations. The school musLhelp 
-improve his. relationships .with his en 
ment by rising above • the common 
learniiig and action. Thus the 

riculuin implies ^ f 'nica- 
of existing variations of the subjec . 

lum together with the basic ideas o 
relationship, control, learning pj 

they are founded. This, of course, do^ 
mean a break with the culture, ^ 
possible for anyone to be born o ^ 
Lhoat a oulture. -n.e-ireak .. 

the current selection ,j.,e53ei!' 

those parts of the culture which are th 
tials for teaching in the schools. 

An important consideration 
ence curriculum is the total g 
learners rather than some 
total groivth such as the deve p j 
stract reasoning for one groop ^ 
which is found in subject curr 
thermore, the relative values_ot 


ermore, the relative 
terrelated aspects^ of ‘ total ^ ^1^-^ 

imined. Emphasis becoff® 

• near the center of behavior 
jart of the self, such as foof^S g^jjity, 

les, beliefs and ' knowledge 

■sonal integration. Objective kno 
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and refined, skills' must- operate through 
these more .human; and personal controls 
which 'have a lasting effect .upon behavior. 
And the advocates of the - experience cur- 
riculum « want to recognize .the total life of 
the school which includes the living of 
children, teachers, parents and others who 
affect . in , any way the quality of child 
development. Since, the total living educates 
the total child, the school must help each 
child learn how to manage his living in order 
to keep it . on as high a plane as possible. 
Thus the experience curriculum i becomes 
synonymous , with improved living although 
h is frequently confused with other types 
which attempt a more limited reorganization 
in some one aspect of total growth. All indi- 
viduals,, young and old, really learn what 
they, live, and live what they learn. (See Ac- 
tivity Program; Curriculum; Progressive 
Education.) L.T.H. 
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EXPERIENCE METHOD IN READ- 
ING — ^See Reading, Methods of Teaching. 

EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. Ex- 
perimental education as here discussed means 
the kind of education carried on in an 
experimental or laboratory school. Such a 
school is experimental, first, in that the school 
program is, by the way it is built, in contin- 
ual process of experimental determination 
and, second, in that the program so built is 
itself an experiment in building the kind of 
mind, and character needed for continual 
growth in and toward the life counted good. 

To illustrate in current terms, suppose those 
running such a school conceive education as 
the conscious effort to assist and guide the 
young in growing up effectively into social 

— lo live well in it, to help carry it on, 
md to improve it. Suppose, further, that 
they^ accept democracy as the desirable way 
of life and, still further, believe that any- 
one-^— child or adult — ^%vill learn anything for 
living purposes only as he lives that thing 
in its life-setting, both in his heart and in 
his consistent ouhvard conduct As the teach- 


ers in' such a school seek to provide suitable 
living conditions and beyond that try to 
stimulate, elicit,- and guide the pupil-living 
so that it ivill result in the kind of , mind and 
character needed for continual growth in 
dynamic democratic living — as the teachers 
do so try, and in the degree they fry, their 
effort will he characterized -by continual ex- 
perimentation. ' The educative results, so- 
cially considered, must he • under continual 
criticism as to the degree in which they con- 
firm the things experimentally done and the 
principles on which they were experimentally 
based. It is in these respects that such edu- 
cation is called experimental. 

Experimental education of this ,kind,' as 
history shows, has usually sprung from an 
interest in reform, typically, social reform, 
though the concern may, be more specifically 
for improving education itself viewed simply 
as a needed life process. , >‘ 

This is of course not the only type of ex- 
perimentation to be found in educational 
work. Another fairly common type is quite 
similar to the experiments usual in psycho- 
logical laboratories. In tliis type -any detail 
of schoolwork may be studied "with reference 
to the comparative merits of different ways 
of conducting it Actual instances have been 
the effort to determine the effect of class size 
on learning results, to compare the respective 
merits of two methods, of teaching read.ing, 
spelling, and subtraction, and' even to deter- 
mine the comparative effects on examination 
results of the presence or absence of arm rests 
on the seats used. In such experimentation 
the ordinary scientific precautions will prop- 
erly be stressed: only one significant- variable 
must be involved; a control group is .necesr 
sary, etc. This type of experimentation is 
“scientific” in a sense not seemingly true 
of the other. 

As we contrast these two types of experi- 
mental education other significances appear. 
For one thing, the scientific experimentation 
is, at least for thought- and often .in fact, 
quite separable from the^ essential school 
program. As regards immediate aim in view, 
the two — experiment and school program — 
need have little or nothing in common. The 
exact opposite of such a separability holds 
of the experimental education of ffiis article; 
in it both the immediate aim and the content 
of the experiment are part of the essential 
content and aim of the schoolwork. As we 
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think further aBout the matter and note that 
the aim here is in each case to make life 
better and that tlie content is in each case the 
best living ,\ve can manage — as -vve note this 
constant emphasis on the quality of Hving, 
we see that philosophic questions enter 
naturally and even necessarily. It then be- 
comes easy to say that as the one type of 
experimentation is “scientific,” the other is 
by contrast “philosophic.” The latter must 
consciously consider what makes life good 
and how the various constituent factors of 
the good life interact to effect that end. 

If we think historically of an experimental 
school movement, Pestalozzi, the Swss 
(174'6-1827) iq-v.) , should probably be 
named as its most prominent initiator. He 
was moved strongly by the humanitarian 
and democratic tendencies of his day and 
sought a type of school to foster these desired 
reforms in society. It seems also true that a 
profound love of children was a significant 
factor in his work. Herbart (g.v.) hardly 
belongs as a personal exponent of this par- 
ticular movement, though various “Herbart- 
ians” who maintained experimental schools 
do. Froebel {g.v.), with Pestalozzi, definitely 
belongs in the movement. Ho^v these men 
have changed modern education and how 
their actual schools ^vere powerful aids there- 
to are matters of history. 

In America the training school at Oswego, 
New York (whence the “Oswego movement” 
of the 1860’s), the Quincy (Massachusetts) 
schools (1875 ff.) under Francis W. Parker, 
the John Dewey “Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago” (1895-1903), Miss 
Patty S. Hill’s Kindergarten (1907 ff), and 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College (1917 
ff.) are outstanding instances of experimental 
schools that have significantly affected Amer- 
ican educational practice. 

Is there a continuing future probable for 
experimental education as here presented? 
The answer seems certainly yes. As long as 
civilization develops new problems and psy- 
chology new- and more adequate insights, so 
long must education develop new insights 
both as to goals and as to procedures. Con- 
tinued experimentation will remain a con- 
tinuing need. W.H.K. 

EXPERIMENTATION IN EDUCA- 
TION — See Experimental Education; Re- 
search, Experimental. 


EXPLORATORY STUDY. As applied' 
to study, exploTOtory implies a general searcli 
or view of a topic or problem. This kind of 
study brings out the scope and boundary of 
an area of learning; it provides a rough idea 
of its implications; and it aims at awakening' 
and discovering student interests and special 
inclinations. A class in civics, for example, 
may be approaching a new phase of its work 
— conservation. Instead of assigning a part, 
such as the conservation of forests, the in- 
structor opens the whole problem from all 
aiigles. This exploratory -work will get pupils 
to read, to observe, and to investigate; it will 
reveal that class members may discover such 
ramifications of the problem as the conserva- 
tion of birds, flowers, and natural and human 
resources. At this point, conservation can be 
delimited to those aspects to be studied by 
the teacher and the class. Exploratory study 
enables the pupils to view the whole area of 
learning before going into details; it encour- 
ages a certain approach to problem-solving; 
and it fosters evaluation of the importance 
and weight of phases of study. It is, of course, 
more time consuming than the kind of teach- 
ing in which topical assignments are made 
and textbook study begins immediately. 

In addition to the use of exploratory study 
within a single subject, there has been a trend 
toward the organization of entire courses ma 
are exploratory in nature, so that the student 
has Ae opportunity of surveying a pneral 
field to find his interests and the teacher can 
discover aptitudes and exercise guidance. 
This exploratory function, among others, can 
be given to such courses as general science 
(See Science, Teaching of.) and ^ 

language {g.v.) in the junior and senior lug 
schools, and to science survey and contempo- 
rary civilization courses at the college eve . 
^ F.A.B. 


EXTENSION EDUCATION— See Uni- 
versity Extension. 

EXTENSIVE READING— See Reading, 


ITENSIVE. 

EXTRACURRICULAR 
le term extracurricular activties is 
signation for those school aclm i® 

B feaditional school curriculum. Th 
tween curricular and for- 

s has' always been vague and Y 
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mer extracurricular activities are now part 
of the regular program. The growing recog- 
nition of extracurricular activities is indi- 
cated by the fact that tiris field, neglected 
prior to 1920, now has more than sixty books 
as well as one specialized journal {School 
Activities, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kan- 
sas) . 

A major object in furthering extracurricu- 
lar activities is to stimulate and develop the 
habit of engaging in worthAvhile, personality- 
building, leisure-time activities. 

Extracurricular activities contribute much 
to the school program. They make use of the 
student’s innate drives and urges by directing 
his free activities along channels that are 
educationally worthwhile. They help unify 
the school and foster the development of 
school spirit. 

Basic Principles. (Ij The student is a 
school citizen. Extracurricular activities 
should provide a setting in which he sees 
his duties as well as his privileges. (See 
Citizenship, Education for.) 

(2) These activities should be included in 
the regular school schedule and the sponsor’s 
efforts should be recognized as part of his 
program. This not only makes for good 
student and teacher attitude and gives added 
importance to the program but also helps 
assure a correlative demand that the time 
and effort be well spent. 

(3) Activities should be correlated closely 
with the curricular rvork. Thus athletics may 
tie in ivith health education, and publications, 
u’ith English. (See Athletics and Publi- 
cations, School.) 

(4) Wise participation should be encour- 
aged. All students should be encouraged to 
participate but no student allowed to mon- 
opolize the responsible positions. 

_ The most common means of limiting par- 
ticipation are: (a) simple limitation, with no 
student permitted to engage in more than a 
given number of activities; (b) a point sys- 
tem, where activities are evaluated accord- 
ing to the amount of time required and no 
student may carry more than a certain num- 
ber of points; (c) major and minor activi- 
ties, witli the student limited to a certain 
number of majors and minors; and (d) a 
group system, where all activities are classi- 
fied into such groups as sports, academic, 
service, etc., and the student is limited to one 
activity in each group. 


Student participation is encouraged by 
(a) granting awards, as letters and pins; (b) 
allowing credit toward graduation; (c) ap- 
pointing to a position of honor, as marshal; 
and (d) conducting social functions such as 
trips. Although there are some arguments 
in favor of compulsory participation, this 
method is not popular. The only valid re- 
quirement for participation should be a vital 
interest in the activity. Even the minimum 
ability requirement usually set by such or- 
ganizations as dramatic and athletic groups 
may be questioned, since one of the primary 
aims of these organizations is the discovery 
and development of tliese abilities. 

(5) Extracurricular programs should be 
developed gradually and should meet the 
school’s special needs. Though any school 
may gain much by examining the program 
followed by another school, little can be said 
for the unimaginative adoption of an entire 
program that may not fit the local needs. 
Further, no good program is permanent; it 
must be adjusted constantly to meet changing 
conditions. 

(6) Competent administration and super- 
vision are essential. In the, smaller schools, 
the principal is normally the person who 
supervises these activities, but in medium or 
larger sized schools there is usually an as- 
sistant principal, a dean of students, or a 
director of activities. A faculty committee 
often works with such an administrator or 
takes the place of the special officer. 

Developing and maintaining the faculty 
cooperation necessary for a well-organized 
program are major problems. Almost every 
school has some teachers who have developed 
their activities to a high degree of success 
while others believ'e these activities to be a 
waste of time; some teachers are willing but 
untrained and incompetent, others are trained 
and competent but unwilling. 

The individual faculty sponsor carries a 
major responsibility. TTie students of one 
high school described the “ideal sponsor” as 
having the habit of allowing the students to 
assume most of the responsibility, tact in 
directing the choice of programs without let- 
ting the students feel he is interfering, the 
ability to make friends with students on an 
informal basis outside of class, a sympathe- 
tic understanding, a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, on which his activity is based, a strong 
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aiid pleasing personality, ; and a sense' ' of 
hiimor. ' ' ■ ' ' ‘ ; 

(7) The financial organization is often' 
inefficient, possibly as a result of the marginal 
position that these activities have formerly 
held. In the decentralized form of financial 
organization each activity raises and dis- 
burses its own funds. This procedure is in- 
ferior to the centralized organization where 
all funds are collected and disbursed by a 

^ central office, which assures adequate finan- 
cial support for all worthy activities regard- 
less of their income and encourages the 
employment of auditing, bonding, and other 
businesslike procedures. 

The most logical source of income for 
extracurricular activities is the grant . from 
the board of education. School boards have 
generally provided indirect support by pur- 
chasing equipment and supplies, paying for 
the teacher’s time, etc., and they are provid- 
ing increasing support not only to assure 
equitable financing of all activities, but also 
to make certain that the stress is placed on 
educating the participants and not on collect- 
ing large gate receipts. Where such support 
is unavailable, activity tickets are often sold, 
sometimes on a partial payment plan. The 
student pays a fixed sum which admits him 
to all events, entitles him to the newspaper, 
etc. This procedure assures fairly accurate 
budgeting and renders unnecessary the vari- 
ous slipshod money raising schemes so often 
employed, with attendant uncertain financial 
return and dubious educational implications. 

(8) Extracurricular activities should be 
evaluated continuously for their immediate 
and ultimate effect, employing the interested 
efforts of' all who are engaged in these activi- 
ties, and using all available valid techniques. 
The immediate effects of participation are 
important, but not nearly so important as 
the ultimate effects. Evaluating the ultimate 
effects is admittedly difficult, but it must be 
emphasized. The evaluation may be based 
on the extent of participation and the nature 
or quality of participation. One can assume 
that the greater the extent of volunteer par- 
ticipation, the more attractive and successful 
is die program. Yet a student may partici- 
pate to so small an extent that he may be 
littie better off than if he had not participated 
at. all. 

Evaluations of quality are difficult, but 
judgments of apparent interest, industry, and 


achievement 'give ^some indication of the 
quality of participation. Most. of the evalua- 
tion of extracurricular activities will be neccs-' 
sarily subjective, talong the form of expres- 
sion of likes and dislikes, rating cards, etc. 
These judgments may be obtained from 
participants, forrher participants, ' and other 
competent critics. 

Controlled experimentation is, rarely found 
in extracurricular affairs.. Experimentation 
in this field usually represents a change from 
previously used materials and technique. 
Rare is the serious attempt to discover the 
reasons for the previous failure and even 
rarer is the published account of the failure, 
even though the analysis of failure may be 
valuable to those working iri the field. 
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EXTRAMURAL COURSES. Coursa 
given off the campus. They may be offerw 
either by correspondence or by classes at the 
places of instruction. They are also cal e 
extension courses. In 1891 there was organ- 
ized in Chicago a society for the extension oi 
university teaching, to be directed by pn 
library agencies. Today most of these 
are directed by the individual colleges. ^ - 

sachusetts, with a separate organization, is a 


:eption. 

The major advantage of extrarnuralcours^ 
that they enable the sponsor institution 
lend its influence and facilities to accom- 
odate students who cannot attend cou - 
iducted on the campus. A state 
• example, may conduct courses at center 

;ated in various parts of the state an 
ible teachers to continue their own slufli 
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^ extroversion: . ■ 

«'V •''*' ^vv':,'-^-' 'v ." » '!'•“/ 1 1.’’" '■*'•»- *‘v/»V'^' 

*- ‘.V- “ '* :l i'X •*, • . 

^fCTenAough the pressure 

f lof.' the ptheri diifies do riot-'a the teachers 
O'^'to travelrto thel’uhive campus during the 
4 s'diool ■vy^K'-l/Extramural courses also make 
'j'it 'pdssible' for'an institution to take advan* 
^'i-tage. of;. Ae.', wealth of resources in the com- 
t^niuhity.. ^ course in art appreciation, for ex- 
y'ample,fmay he conducted more effectively at 
Vr'a 'museum than' at the college, and the course 
’{-m'^trdnhmy may be more meanin^^ if it is' 
y. '^venVai-'hypl^eto^ Those who tend to 
y Mittle'^e valhe of eJctramural courses refer 
;^:.t6"^ihi'temptation to lower the standards when 
i-the;work .is done at centers far removed in 
'; .‘space,%and. possibly. in atmosphere, from the 
^'. sponsor institution. Criticism has been leveled, 
:y!ttfby’at;£b‘^ inadequate library and laboratory 
V /facilitira usually available for students of ex- 
yytramural. courses and point to such inade- 
yvquacyi.as jpoth, a symptom and a cause of 
:..:ipyiered • standards. 



vEYESi:! DEFECTS OF 

. *•' • rv 



Most .institutions count some extra-mural ■ 
work (limited in amount) toward the degrees. • : 
Correspondence work is usually accepted in 
less proportion than other types. 

RA.K. 
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EXTROVERSION — See Introversion; 


EYE MOVEMENTS IN READING— 
See Reading, Eye Movements in. 

EYE-VOICE SPAN— See Reading, Eye 
Movements in. 


EYES, DEFECTS OF-See Vision. 
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FACTORY SCHOOL — See Company 
School. 

FACULTY ADVISER — See Extracurri- 
cular Activities. 

'FACULTY, COLLEGE — See College 
School Faculty. 

- FACULTY MEETING— See Teachers’ 
Meeting. 

FACULTY SPONSOR— See Extiw.cor- 
RicuLAR Activities. 

FAILURE, PUPIL — See Promotion. 

FAILURE, TEACHER — See Teacher 
Failure. 

FAMILY LIFE, EDUCATION FOR. 

In the broad sense education for family life 
includes any instruction or guidance which is 
designed to help members of families partic- 
ipate happily and usefully in family life. 
Education directed specifically to parents as 
parents, or to young people in their capacity 
as future parents, is, however, to some extent 
distinguishable from the more general “edu- 
cation for family life,” which deals with all 
relationships widiin the family, and with the 
functions and goals of the family as a whole. 
(See Parental Education and Pre-parental 
Education.) 

The recognition that family life is a sub- 
ject in which education can profitably be un- 
dertaken has been brought about by several 
factors: (1) the impact of socio-economic 
changes upon the family as an institution 
•which have created a need on the part of 
family members for guidance in adjusting to 
these changes, and for help in strengthening 
those important functions of the family which 
remain unchanged; (2) the attention focused 
on family relationships and adjustments by 
tine rising interest in mental hygiene on the 
part of both laymen and specialists; (3) the 
increasing desire on the part of educators to 


physical needs of their students. Such crisej 
meet the social as well as the intellectual and 
as economic depression and war have also 
concentrated attention on the status of the 
family. 

Courses on family life in colleges and high 
schools have multiplied rapidly since 1920, 
though they are not yet offer^ by all in- 
stitutions. College courses taught by one 
specialist or a group of specialists now usu- 
ally include sociological material on the 
family and marriage as institutions and on 
the relationships between the family and the 
community; psychological material on per- 
sonality development, age and sex difference?, 
family relationships, and family goals; and 
some information on techniques of home 
management, which may be demonstrated in 
actual homes set up for teaching purpose- 
An attempt is being made in some colleges to 
meet the needs of men as well as •^vomen, 
mixed groups being admitted to llic courses 
in several institutions. Indiridual counselling 
by psychiatrists or deans often supplements 
formal instruction and informal discussion 
groups. 

Where special high school courses on fam- 
ily life exist, they tend to resemble ihofc m 
the colleges, except that the material is sim: 
pier and more concrete, and the emphasis le£j 
on preparation for future family life than on 
the adjustment, often difficult during ado 
cence, to present family situations. 
high schools which do not offer 
courses attempt to treat problems of • 
life in courses in home economics, 
or psychology. Education for famil)' >' 
also offered to young people of school 
college age by various non-academic p, 
zations, such as the 4-H clubs, and the ^ 
and YWC.A. Below the junior high-sciic^! 
level, education for family life is I 

more informal and indirect; it has not plsj 
a large part in elementary cduc,rlion g® 
erally, allliough its possibilities are 
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realized increasingly in the primary grades 
through activity programs and dramatic play. 

For adults who have established families 
of their own, education for family life cen- 
ters largely about parental education. In- 
struction dealing with other aspects of family 
life is offered, however, in some university 
graduate and extension courses, by adult edu- 
cation programs serving rural communities, 
bv social case workers of private and public 
rvelfare agencies dealing chiefly with under- 
privileged groups, and by a wide variety of 
books and periodical articles of all levels of 
difficulty. Of increasing importance, also, is 
the work of special services like the Family 
Guidance and Consultation Service of the 
Child Study Association in New York City, 
or the Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles, which provide consultation on mar- 
riage and family problems for persons of all 
ages. (See also Pre-parental Education, 
Parental Education.) B.B.L. 
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FAR-SIGHTEDNESS— See Vision. 

FASaST EDUCATION — See Italy, 
Education in. • 

FATIGUE. While fatigue may be defined 
as decreased ability in performance resulting 
from prolonged work, certain factors in the 
situation may cause fatigue to set in relatively 
early. The “feeling of fatigue” experienced 
by a person is not directly proportional to the 
amount of work he has done. Neither is the 
decrease in performance directly proportional 
to the lengfli of time that has been devoted 
to work. Physiological studies of muscular 
fatigue indicate that the consumption of 


energy-producing compounds and the accu- 
mulation of waste products are relieved by 
periods of rest and sleep. Factory studies 
have shown that increased output can be 
brought about not only by shortening the 
work day and interspersing rest-periods, but 
also by changing the attitude towards the job 
and the relation of rvorkers to each other and 
to the management. Furthermore, laboratory 
experiments have shown that when the subject 
refuses to go on with a task because of what 
he describes as “such fatigue that it is impos- 
sible to continue.” a very slight variation of 
the task, ^vith the same muscles involved, 
(such as the writing of dots in pairs rather 
than singly) will cause the subject to resume 
the work and continue for some time with ho 
more rest than the time taken for the momen- 
tary refusal. 

The work situation in school and elsewhere 
may be complicated by emotional tension 
caused by such a requirement as sitting still 
or by anxiety about success. The school pupil 
is affected adversely also by monotony and 
boredom, which are difficult for him and his 
teacher to distinguish from fatigue. On the 
other hand, under the stimulus of vivid inter- 
ests, children and older persons may continue 
working effectively for relatively long periods 
on one project, or on a series of varied acti\d- 
ties. ^ 

Fatigue appears to be relative to the whole 
learning situation involving many factors and 
to be so related to personal attitudes and in- 
terests that school practice must be estab- 
lished as far as possible on the basis of the 
total development of each individual. To 
say that fatigue affects attention, memory, in- 
hibitions, and reaction time, is to recognize 
the need for rest and relaxation as well as for 
stimulation and variation. 

W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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FEAR. Basically, fear is the reaction of 
an indivndual to a situation for which he has 
no ready 'and adequate response. Recent 
studies have shown that the definite behavior 
pattern which we know as fear probably is 
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not present at birth. However, the newborn 
infant does show startle and withdrawal re- 
sponses (often accompanied by crying) to 
strong, sudden, or unexpected stimuli, such 
as loud sounds, loss of support, etc. Very 
early in ""life this generalized reaction, with 
the combined effects of learning and matura- 
tion, becomes crystalized into the behavior we 
call fear. 

Fears of specific objects or situations are 
not innate but are the result of conditioning 
and learning. Thus, if a sudden loud noise 
accompanies the presentation of a toy to an 
infant, the fear evoked by the sound becomes 
associated with the toy, and the child will 
show fear reactions to it when it is presented 
without the. noise. This conditioning process 
operates both in childhood and adulthood; 
many specific fears can thus be accounted 
for. Contrary to popular opinion, a child 
does not outgrow fears, but their number and 
variety increase with age. It has been shown, 
too, that parental attitudes are a factor in the 
development of fear, children tending to be 
more fearful if their parents are fearful. 

Worry may be considered as a more gen- 
eralized type of fear which affects a larger 
segment of experience. It may result from 
the spread of unsolved specific fears, or may 
represent a general feeling of insecurity. For 
example, a frequent source of worry among 
children is parental discord, creating constant 
tension in the home, and undermining the 
feeling of security so essential to a child’s 
emotional health. Unsatisfactory school ad- 
justment, also, is a prolific source of worry to 
children, caused by an overemphasis on arti- 
ficial standards of success, such as marks and 
grades, and the constant threat of failure. 
There is a positive relationship, too, beUveen 
physical condition and worry, those children 
and adults who are in poor health showing 
many more fears and worries. 

Fear responses once served a valuable pur- 
pose in the preservation of the individual. 
The physiological changes accompanying the 
so-called “emergency emotions” of fear and 
anger have the general effect of increasing 
bodily energy, so that one may cope better 
with the dangerous situation either through 
flight or combat Intense fear, however, may 
have an inhibiting or blocking effect which 
prevents the person from making any form 
of response. Since, in our civilized society. 


the need for physical protection has dimin- 
ished greatly, the inhibiting effects of feat 
seem to be somewhat more frequent, and are 
usually referred to as emotional blocking. 
Illustrations of such blocking are to be seen 
in the child who is so afraid that he cannot 
recite in school. Stammering is perhaps the 
best known symptom of emotional blocking, 
a large proportion of it being attributable to 
fear. Fear of the teacher or of failure maj 
also be so acute as to lead the child to adopt 
a listless and seemingly indifferent attitude, 
which scolding or punishment serve only to 
aggravate. 

The success of the methods used in deal- 
ing with fears depends upon the type of situa- 
tion involved, the child, and the adult em- 
ploying the methods. Diverting the child’s 
attention from the object or event feared has 
been shown to be of only temporary value. 
Neither are fears eliminated by forcing the 
child to meet a feared situation. Other meth- 
ods of doubtful value are: showing by per- 
sonal example that there is nothing to fear, 
ridiculing the child, or trying to talk him out 
of his fear. A fear may be dissipated by hav- 
ing the child join a group who arc unafraid, 
but there is a possibility, also, of the other 
children imitating his fear. The development 
of new skills may sometimes overcome a fear, 
e.g., giving a boy boxing lessons so that he 
can defend himself more adequately.' Pmn- 
ably the most effective method, however, is o 
associate the feared object or situation vit 
pleasantness and success. Thus, fear of mi 
mals can he overcome by associating t em 
with some pleasurable experience.^ As a 
means of securing obedience, fear is on - 
sirable because it persists beyond the occasion 
for which it was used. Not all, fears ’ 
prevented, nor would this be desira 
some are essential for the child’s protec lo . 
Nevertheless, understanding and 
by parents and teachers can prevent m . 
unnecesasry fears which interfere ' 

with a child’s efficiency and happmes^ I-- 
Phobia.) / 
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FEDERAL ADVISORY BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— Sec Voca- 
tional Division of the United States Of- 
fice OF Education. 

FEDERAL AID. Federal aid to educa- 
tion lias been a characteristic national policy 
from tlie earliest days of our national history. 
Without any attempt at this point to enter 
into the pros and cons of federal “control” 
as against federal “aid”, some benefit may be 
derived from a factual legal discussion of 
the various forms of federal grants-in-aid to 
states for educational purposes. A grant-in- 
aid is a payment by the federal government 
to a slate government to defray all or part of 
the cost of a governmental service adminis- 
tered by the state, generally but not necessar- 
ily subject to federal controls and conditions 
enforceable by ivitliholding of future grant 
payments. 

Even before the birth of the United States 
of America, while the states were still in a 
confederation, the Ordinance of 1785 directed 
that section number 16 of every township in 
the western territory should be forever re- 
served for the support of schools. Two years 
later the famous Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 contained a declaration of policy in the 
following terms: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, be- 
ing necessary to good government and 
happiness of manldnd, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged. 

When property in the Northwest territory 
was sold in 1787, lot 16 was set aside for 
the support of schools and not more than 
two entire towmships ^vere given for the pur- 
pose of a university. This policy was fol- 
lowed in practically all subsequent Congres- 
sional acts admitting slates to the Union, 
starling as early as 1802 in the act admitting 
Ohio to statehood. 

Agricultural College Acts — Land- 
Grant Colleges. The modern form of fed- 
eral grant-in-aid to states for education dates 
from the Morrill Act of 1862 {Asricullural 
College Act of 1862, 12 STAT. 502^. 7 U.S.C. 
.301-8). By this statute, Congress gave large 
portions of public land to the various states 
for the support of a college that rs'ould pro- 
vide a “liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes”. Tlie land was allocated 


in proportion to the number of senators or 
representatives. Originally these grants were 
made as endorvments, the income thereof to 
be used for the operation of a college of 
“agricultural and mechanic arts”. 

This act was a novel departure in at least 
two regards from the previous forms of fed- 
eral aid to education. First, it provided as- 
sistance only for specialized forms of educa- 
tion, and secondly, it provided for differen- 
tiation among states as to need, however 
roughly ascertained. 

The Second Morrill Act (Agricultural Col- 
lege Act of 1890, 26 STAT. 417, U.S.C. 322- 
8) was intended “for the more complete en- 
dowment and maintenance of colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts” 
established under the 1862 Act, through pro- 
viding $25,000 to each slate that bad estab- 
lished such an institution. The Nelson Amend- 
ment of 1907 increased these funds. 

The last important Congressional action 
for land-grant colleges came in the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935 (49 STAT. 436), which 
increased the annual appropriations to these 
colleges. 

Vocational Education. Perhaps the 
most important general extension of federal 
grants-in-aid for education came with the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 (38 STAT. 372, 7 
U.S.C. 341-8). Here Congress appropriated 
funds to be distributed among the states to 
foster agricultural extension instruction, and 
to disseminate information on subjects relat- 
ing to agriculture and home economics among 
people not attending land-grant colleges, 
through coordination of the extension work 
of the land-grant colleges set up imder the 
Morrill Acts and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For the first time in 
federal grant-in-aid legislation, the Smith- 
Lever Act introduced the requirement of 
“matching” federal money with state money. 
This act also gave to the Federal government 
a greater degree of control than was found 
in earlier grants-in-aid. ' 

In 1917, Congress passed the Smith-Hughes 
Act (39 STAT. 929, 20 U.S.C. 11:29) pro- 
viding federal funds for distribution among 
Inc slates to proinole vocational education. 
These continuing annual appropriations were 
designed for the promotion of agriculture, 
trades, and industry, with a limited expendi- 
ture for home economics. The money was' to 
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be used specifically for the training and sala- 
ries (to the extent of half their salary) of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors in schools 
lower than the college level. To administer 
the act there was set up the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, since subsumed un- 
der the Federal Security Agency. 

By 1928 public pressure for the extension 
of the work initiated under the Smith-Lever 
Act resulted in Congressional passage of the 
Capper-Ketcham Act (45 STAT. 711, 7 U.S. 
C. 343a) , whereby additional funds were ap- 
propriated for co-operative extension work 
along the lines of the Smith-Lever Act, ivith 
the result that •^vork in home economics and 
with youth in this field was greatly extended. 

In 1929, Congress passed the George-Reed 
Act (45 STAT. 1151, 20 U.S.C. 15a-15c) 
providing supplemental appropriations to the 
Smith-Hughes Act, to be divided equally be- 
tween vocational education in agriculture and 
home economics, excluding the trades and 
industry. By 1934, owing to the discontinu- 
ance of George-Reed funds. Congress adopted 
the George-Eilzey Act (48 STAT. 792, 20 
U.S.C. 15d), appropriating a sum of S3,000,- 
000 for each of tlie next three years, to be 
divided equally among vocational education 
in agriculture, in trades and industries, and 
in home economics. 

By 1936, with the discontinuance of the 
George-Eilzey Act fund, Congress adopted the 
George-Deen Act (49 STAT. 1488, 20 U.S.C. 
15h-15p), which increased the appropriations 
available for the promotion of vocational 
education, and also introduced a new field 
for federal support, the distributive occupa- 
tions. Funds were also provided for the train- 
ing of teachers in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and trade and industrial subjects. 

Concurrently with the two main trends of 
legislation providing grants-in-aid for educa- 
tion, there have been other forms of 'federal 
educational assistance to states. For example, 
one typical form appears in acts admitting 
New Mexico and Arizona to statehood in 
1912, whereby a proportion of the income 
from national forests in those states was to 
be paid to the state for its common school 
funL 

Another form of educational grant-in-aid 
appears in the statute appropriating grant-in- 
aid funds to provide nautical instruction in 
educational institutions maintaining a marine 


school or a nautical branch (36 STAT. 1353 
55 STAT. 607, '34 U.S.C. 1121-1130). ’ 

In i933, the New Deal created still another 
type of educational grant to the states when 
it adopted the Civilian Conservation Corps 
■Act (48 STAT. 22, 16 U.S.C. 585, as supple- 
mented by 50 STAT. 319, 16 U.S.C. 584), 
which established the Civilian Conservation 
Corps iq.v.) and authorized cooperative 
agreements ivith states. 

The latest form in which educational 


grants-in-aid have appeared is in the recent 
defense and war-time measures appropriat- 
ing money for the training of defense w'ork- 
ers and war production workers (First Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act of Oct. 8, 1940, 
54 STAT. 1033-5; National Defense Act of 
1941; Labor-Federal Security Appropriation 
Acts of 1942 and 1943). In Aese latest types 
of federal grants, the philosophy established 
by the Morrill Act is carried on so that fed- 
eral grants still are intended to promote a 
specific kind of educational activity. 

Amount of Federal Aid. Federal funds 
for education are allotted to the states under 
three major categories: the regularly recur- 
ring appropriations for education, emergency 
allotments, and other funds used for educa- 
tion in certain states. During the year ending 
June 20, 1940, federal funds amounting to 
$153,572,185 were distributed to the states 
(or to individual schools in them) for edu- 
cational purposes. In addition, approxim- 
ately $3,500,000 was distributed from special 
revenue — such as national forest receipt^ 
some or all of the funds being used for edu- 
cation in the states. The regularly 
appropriations for that year (1939- ) 
amounted to $55,117,370, or 34 per cent ot 
the total; tlie remainder constituted approp- 
riations for emergency purposes. The non 
emergency funds were granted for five pur 
poses: the increase of endowment and suppo 
of the land-grant institutions, agricultural 
experiment station work, agricultural ex en 
sion service, vocational education, an 
tional rehabilitation. The emergency luri 
were granted for three purposes: assis an 
for needy students, educational program 
the Works Progress AdministraUon, an 
school building construction. Table 1 snow 
the amount of emergency and non-emerge > 
federal aid distributed in 193940 for each oi 
the purposes enumerated.® 
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Table 1 


Amount oC Federal Aid for Various Purposes 


Purpose 

Non-emergency Funds: 

Land-Grant Institutions 

Agricultural Experiment Station 

Work 

Agricultural Extension Service . . . . 

Vocational Education 

Vocational Tleliabilitation 

Emergency Funds; 

Assistance for Needy Students . . . . 
Education Program of the W.P.A. . 

School Building Construction 

Total 


Amount 


$ 5,030,000 

7,448,750 

18,584,642 

21.775,977 

2,278,000 

28,088,592 

28,243,054 

42.123,170 

$153,572,185 


DislribuUoti of Federal Funds. Regu- 
lar recurring non-emergency appropriations 
in 1939-dO for the five purposes listed above 
were allocated to the states as follows: $10,- 
696,332 in the form of flat grants, $43,937,- 
560 on the basis of population, and $483,477 
for special purposes. The emergency funds 
are allocated where needed in the form of flat 
grants to institutions, individuals, and states. 

Approximately 47 per cent of all regular 
funds in 1939-40 was allocated through and 
expended under the Administration of the 
Division of Experiment Stations and Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of tlie United States 
Department of Agriculture. The remaining 
53 per cent rvas administered through the 
OITicc of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency.® 

Federal Aid and Control. Before the 
time of the Civil War, tire policy of the Fed- 
eral .government was one of granting aid to 
the states without administering federal con- 
trol. Educational policies were assumed to 
be a matter for the various states to deter- 
mine. After the Civil War, however, the pol- 
icy was changed by the addition of certain 
control features. Perhaps the greatest amount 
of federal control is exhibited in the admin- 
i^ration of funds distributed for vocational 
education on Uie secondary school level. 
However, recent studies showing the need for 
increased federal aid for education have ex- 
nibiled a trend on the part of tire Federal 
government toward the return of its former 
policy of granting aid without control, (Sec 
also St.vte Aid; Support of Education.) 


„ ^ H.N.R. and W.C.I 

ricforcnccs. 

Po’iricp Commi'rinn. National Ed 
Wmn A«socialmn. Fcdera! ActMties in Educetk 
lice Association. Wasbington. D. C, 1939). 


2. George Washington Low Review, Vol. 10, No. 
1, November, 1941, pp. 64-92. 

3. P. R. Mort, Federal Support Jot Public Edu- 
cation (Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1936). 

4. P. R. Mort and others,. Principles and Methods 
of Distributing Federal Aid for Education, Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 5 {U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1939). 

5. J. D. Russeli. and others, Vocational Education, 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 
8 (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1938). 

6. United States Office of Education, Federal 
Funds for Education, J938-39 and 1939-40, Leaflet 
No. 61 (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1941). 

7. G. A. Works and B. Mortan, The Land-Grant 
Colleges, Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Study No. 10 (U, S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1939). 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION — See Radio Education, Advisory 
Committees on. 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS — See Mental 
Deficiency. 


FELLOWSHIP. A fellowship is usually 
an outright grant of money, given a person 
to allow him to do graduate or postgraduate 
work in America or abroad either at an in- 
stitution designated in the grant or at an 
institution of the recipient’s choice. Appoint- 
ments to fellowships are made on the basis 
of the intellectual distinction attained or 
promised by the candidal^, and on the basis 
of other personal qualifications. Considerable 
weight may be given to individual financial 
need when other factors seem equal. The 
award is usually granted for a minimum of 
one year. 


Fellowships are of long standing in the 
universities of England, where the fellows 
have a responsibility in the administration of 
the institutions they attend. The first fellow- 
ship was given in the United States in 1865 
at Yale University. Today numerous private 
foundations and leading industrial organiza- 
tions also grant fellowships. (See also In- 
ternational Scholarships and Fellow- 

R.A.K. 




Piri Seeking A Fellowship?” 

Phil Delta happen, X.XTn: 204-5, January, 1941.^ ' 

Cyclopedia of Education (The Mac- 
millan Company, New Tork, 1928), Vol. 2. p. 591 ff. 
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FIELD TRIP — See Trip, School. 

FILIAL REGRESSION, LAW OF. The 
tendency for the average abilities and traits 
of siblings to be closer to the mean of the 
general population to which they belong than 
are the average abilities and traits of their 
parents. For example, the mean height of five 
siblings of very tall parents will tend to 
be less than that . of the parents, and the 
mean height of children of two rather short 
parents will tend to he greater than that of 
the parents. This is related to the fact of 
imperfect correlation between parent and 
child in any trait. In spite of the “law,” 
the human race is probably not becoming less 
variable, as one might at first be inclined to 
believe. J.P.G. 

FILM-STRIPS — See Audio-Visual Aids. 

FINANCE, SCHOOL. School finance is 
one subdivision of school administration 
{q.v.). . It is a broad field and enters into 
every phase of school administration. In 
many instances it is difficult to distinguish 
between a subject which might be labeled 
school finance and one which should be 
treated under school administration. School 
finance properly refers to the problems and 
practices related to the ways in which schools 
receive and expend the money designated for 
education and its functions. 

Accounting. Since public education 
costs more than two billion dollars annually, 
it is obvious that adequate accounting sys- 
tems are essential to its fiscal administration. 
In general, financial accounting has three pur- 
poses: It helps (a) to formulate policies for 
the administration of schools, (b) to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the school system, and 
(c) to audit the school funds, thereby guar- 
anteeing the honesty of the administration. 
However, public education has neglected the 
first two of these purposes and has placed 
major emphasis on the third. 

Every state in the Union requires a peri- 
odic audit of school funds and most states 
require an audit at least every other year. 
The United States Office of Education and the. 
National Education Association have been 
working since 1912 toward the general ac- 
ceptance of a proposed uniform accounting 
system, which a number of states have al- 
ready adopted. At the present time, however. 


the public schools in general do not use uni- 
form methods and terminology. Most school 
systems make provision for five ledger ac- 
counts: (1) Balance Sheet Accounts, (2) Ap- 
propriation Accounts,' (3) Revenue Accounts, 
(4) Operating Accounts, (5) Fbced Charges. 

The two major groups making audits are: 
(1) administrative, usually regular employ- 
ees of the board of education; and (2) inde- 
pendent, the outside examiners of accounts. 

In addition to the audit of bills before they 
are paid, and the occasional “surprise audit,” 
the stated times for examinations of accounts 
are monthly, quarterly, semiannually, and an- 
nually. 

Classified on the basis of the amount of 
detail and interpolation, the audit reports 
are: (1) condensed, as a terse recapitulation 
^of the major receipts and expenditures; (2) 
detailed, as a meticulous record of all fiscal 
transactions; and (3) explained, as an inter- 
esting, narrative, pictorial report to the peo- 
ple on the stewardship of school funds. , ^ 

There is a great need for improvement m 
the accounting systems of public schools. Af- 
ter satisfying the need for assuring honest 
administration of the funds, the nert most 
important function of school accounting ^ 
to make possible accurate studies of unit 
costs, and in order to do this one must have 
comparable data. If the accounting systems 
of the schools concerned are not uniform, 
financial data are not comparable. 1, 

ficulty arises in large measure from the tai 
ure of school administrators to define their 
terminology and to agree upon uniform ac 
counting methods. _ , 

The usual procedure for keeping schoo 
accounts is to have the clerk of the loca 
trict or the secretary of the board o* ® 
cation prepare and keep the recordsman 
ports for each school, district. These , 
are then compiled by the county .. 

ent of schools who forwards them to the 3 
Department of Education. The State 
ment audits the, accounts and corrects i 
inaccuracies which it discovers. - , 

One of the most neglected phases of sc 
accounting is the so-called {o- 

accounting.” Most public school sys . . ^ 
day conduct certain extracurricular activi 
iq.v.) which involve the raising and spen n 
of funds. Although i«any schools ban 
hundreds of thousands of dollars an 
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there is no adequate accounting system in 
operation in many school systems. Fortunate- 
ly, however, there is a trend toward the adop- 
tion of adequate internal accounting machin- 
erjv In many of the more progressive schools 
a system is being set up which makes it pos- 
sible for the students to cooperate in keeping 
the books of the school, thereby learning 
something of accounting and also particip- 
ating in extracurricular activities. The plan 
generally recognized as superior is to have a 
bonded central treasurer responsible for all 
institutional funds. After adopting a budget, 
each club, class, or activity which raises and 
spends money within the school turns over to 
the central treasurer all funds received. An 
account is carried for each such group. All 
expenditures are paid by the central treasurer 
upon receipt of a properly signed voucher 
from the group’s officers, and all payments 
are by check. Thus, although each group 
within a school may elect officers, keep books, 
and regulate its own activities, the group’s 
funds are administered and safeguarded by a 
central treasurer and supervised by school 
officials. 

Apportionment of school funds. Most 
of the states in the Union distribute funds to 
local school administrative units. In some 
states the counties also allocate money to local 
school districts. The Federal government, too, 
distributes funds for schools to the several 
stales and, for a few particular purposes, to 
counties or other administrative units wi^in 
states. This distribution or apportionment of 
funds constitutes an important phase of state 
school finance. 

Historically, the apportionment of school 
funds by the Federal government to the states 
may be traced back to gifts of school land 
by the Federal government to the states for 
the purpose of establishing permanent school 
funds. To encourage public education, the 
Federal 'government, beginning in 1802, insti- 
tuted a policy of granting to each state certain 
areas of land that could be sold; the proceeds 
■'Vent into ■ a fund, the interest of which was 
to be distributed to the school districts of the 
slate. Having begun this policy, the govern- 
ment increased the amounts of land and 
money apportioned to the states, until at the 
present time tliere are annual apportionments 
for particular purposes running into millions 
dollars. (See Federai. Aid.) 


State apportionment of funds to local 
school districts became necessary when the 
state permanent funds were created. The laws 
which provide for state apportionment of 
school funds are complicated and widely dif- 
ferent. In general, however, the states may 
be classified with respect to their apportion- 
ment laws as follows: 

(1) States tvhich maintain at state expense 
the minimum term in all local school dis- 
tricts, and then permit local districts to sup- 
plement the state minimum program. North 
Carolina is an example of this plan. 

(2) States which, by means of an equaliza- 
tion fund and other basic state' aids, equalize 
an educational program. The cost of this 
program has been determined in terms of 
some standard unit in all the districts of the 
state. The amount of support received by the 
district depends upon the relative wealth of 
the administrative unit. New York is an ex- 
ample of this type of apportionment plan. 

(3) States which have a state equalization 
fund and equalize basic county aids so that 
educational opportunities throughout the state 
become approximately .equal. South Carolina 
is an example of this plan. 

(4) States in which all aid is apportioned 
on some standard measure with no attempt at 
equalization of the tax burdens, the amount 
of money distributed being sufficiently large 
to guarantee a reasonable minimum program. 
California is an example of this plan. 

(5) States which apportion aid on one or 
more bases with no attempts at equalization. 

Many different units are used as bases for 
apportionment, for example," census child, 
unit of average daily attendance, enrollment, 
number of teachers, number of classroom 
units, and weighted pupil units. (See State 
Aid.) 

Bonds. A school bond is an instrument 
issued by a corporate school administrative 
unit as an evidence of indebtedness. In gen- 
eral, bonds may be issued by ’’corporate” 
bodies. School districts are included in this 
definition, since a school district is classified 
legally as a “quasi-municipal corporation.” 
A bond takes the form of a printed statement 
in which the issuer promises to pay within a 
stated time to the person legally owning the 
bond a stipulated sum of money at a fixed 
rate of interest, the interest to be paid period- 
ically. A school bond is negotiable in char- 
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acter, transferable by endorsement or, deliv- 
ery and payable at some future date. 

The issuance of bonds by school districts 
is controlled under the constitution and sta- 
tutes of the states, and there is little uni- 
formity in practice among the forty-eight 
states. The amount of indebtedness of this 
type which may he incurred by the school 
district is usually limited by law. In many 
of the states the limit is imposed in terms of 
the assessed or taxable valuation of the dis- 
trict. A typical percentage of assessed valu- 
ation is five per cent. The range of limit is 
from about two per cent to about fifteen 
per cent. 

There may be said tp be three principal 
types of bond issue — straight term bonds, 
sinking fund bonds, and serial bonds. The 
straight term bond issue is one which is 
floated for a period of years, the entire 
amount of the principal being paid at the end 
of the term. The sinking fund bond issue is a 
straight term bond, for which a sinking fund 
is created that will yield a sufficient amount 
of money to retire the! bond when it becomes 
due. The sprial bond issue is one which is 
retired by making payments at regular inter- 
vals; usually one or more of the individual 
bonds comes due each year throughout the 
entire terra of the issue. The serial bond issue 
is generally regarded to be the best type of 
school bond issue and is the one most fre- 
quently used, 

, Bonds are issued in two principal forms, 
registered bonds and coupon bonds. Regis- 
tered bonds are those in which the owners’ 
names are registered with the issuer so that 
interest checks can be mailed. Coupon bonds 
are those to which are attached coupons pro- 
viding for the payment of interest which may 
be clipped and redeemed at specified inter- 
vals. 

In most states it is necessary for school 
officials to obtain by popular vote the per- 
mission of the electorate to issue bonds. In 
some states bond issues must be ratified by 
the state legislature or some other govern- 
mental agency. Tliere is considerable varia- 
tion in the procedures necessary' to legalize 
a bond issue. In general, public school sys- 
tems do not bond themselves for their oper- 
ation; they more frequently use receipts from 
bond issues for construction of school build- 


ings and purchase of school sites and equip, 
ment. 

By the pay-as-you-go plan, capital outlay 
expenditures, as for school sites and fiuiW. 
ings, are financed through the current school 
budget rather than through horroaving tli« 
money by bonding the district. 

The controversy betaveen the proponents of 
the bonding and of the pay-as-you-go plan h 
a perpetual one. The arguments in favor of 
the pay-as-you-go plan rest on the consider- 
ations that bonding may lead to exlravapncc 
in building, since people buy more critically 
when they are paying cash rather than paying 
in installments; and that bonding is mote 
expensive ultimately because the interest as 
well as the principal payments must be made. 
In favor of the practice of paying for capital 
outlay expenditures by bonds is the fact that 
inost small school districts could not obtain 
ready cash for a new building rvhich is 
needed once in a generation. The pay-as-you- 
go plan actually may cost the taxpayer more 
if he has to borrow money at high mtcrol 
rates in order to pay immediately his share 
of the building costs. The average annual 
rate of interest charged on school bon s so 
in the month of November, I9d2, 2-10 

per cent, which is much less than the • 
payer would have to pay if he were forcM 
to borrow as an individual. 

In the final analysis it is difficult to deter- 
mine which method is better for a p 
community, or for each taxpayer in a 
munity. The nature of Vbt 

problem. It is generally advisable t f=^^ 

inflation by paying off debts, and it ' 
sense to do as 'much 
as possible in P'f 

borrowing power f<>' P""’* ° ;pe»J 

Selling bonds enables a ^ to 

large amounts of money at one t mie n ^ 
provide for the equitable ‘^'Slnbuuo 
number of years of the costs invol cd^ 
taxpayers, so that persons benefitm^^^ 
the expenditures for capital out! ) 
share equitably during their lifetim. 
involved. .... t of 

Bonds are issued for a 
time, and the laws of Ac sevc 
ally fix maximum pc^'^o^^s for . j 

nay be issued. The most frequent 
naximum period is twenty Y * - ' 
onie 


mum penod is twenty > * - ' I ^ 
states permit bonds to run for a- 
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as fifty years. The average period of bond 
maturity is between twenty and thirty years. 

Bonds are marketed by school districts in 
a number of -svays, the two most commonly 
used being (a) selling them to the state or 
(b) selling them to private investment com- 
panies. Occasionally bonds are sold “over 
the counter,” which means that they are sold 
at a fixed price to any person who cares to 
buy them directly from the school district. 
Probably the most satisfactory method for 
marketing school bonds is to sell them 
through investment brokers, who buy and sell 
securities of all kinds and bid for the pur- 
chase of the bonds, thereby assuring school 
districts a fair market price. Most states pro- 
hibit the sale of school bonds for less dian 
their par value, althouah some permit it with-' 
in certain prescribed limits. 

Budget. A school or educational budget 
is a financial plan for a definite period based 
on careful estimates of receipts and expen- 
ditures for the operation of a school or 
school system. A budget is regarded by most 
school systems as a kind of contract entered 
into between the taxpayers and the public 
school officials. 

A typical school budget is divided into 
three principal parts: (1) tlie educational 
program, a statement setting forth the general 
educational purposes and policies proposed 
in connection with the receiving and spending 
plan; (2) the spending plan, a detailed enum- 
eration of the specific amounts of money to 
be expended for the several purposes pro- 
posed; and (3) the financing plan, detailing 
the proposed receipts as sources of revenue. 

The interrelation of budgeting and ac- 
counting is evidenced in that the budget is 
prepared not for the school year but for the 
fiscal year, which is the legal division of the 
twelve months for the purpose of financial 
accounting. The most common date for the 
beginning of the fiscal year is July 1. As to 
length of time covered by the forecasts, the 
budgets are usually classified as (1) annual, 
(2) biennial, and (3) long-term. The typical 
public school budget is the annual one, cov- 
ering the fiscal year. The budgets for some 
state institutions cover a tivo-year period. An 
increasing number of educational institutions 
are practicing long-term budgeting, by which 
the annual budget becomes part of a plan 
projected several years in advance. Long- 


term budgeting is an attempt to substitute 
intelligent forecasts in place of the oppor- 
tunism of a laissez-faire philosophy. 

The typical annual budget is prepared by 
school officials for consideration by the Board 
of Education and other controlling agencies 
a few months in advance of the beginning df 
a fiscal year. When it is finally adopted, it 
serves as a basis for the tax levies to be im- 
posed by taxing agencies for the support of 
public education in the particular district 
concerned. Authorities agree that preparation 
of the budget should be a cooperative enter- 
prise by the superintendents of schools and 
his staff. In preparing the budget the school 
officials should keep in mind the long-time 
objectives of the school system, yet should be 
sure to make the document inclusive and de- 
tailed. It should be ^vell proportioned and 
should provide sufficient revenue for finan- 
cing the proposed program. Expenditures 
and revenues should be balanced. In present- 
ing the budget the superintendent should be 
in a position to justify every item included 
and should be careful to give full explana- 
tion and full publicity not only to the Board 
of Education but also to the community. In 
administering the budget the superintendent 
should bear in mind the fact that tlie instru- 
ment is to be followed as closely as possible. 
There should be careful and systematic check 
on expenditures to be sure they have not 
exceeded the appropriations. All funds pro- 
vided for in the budget should be systematic- 
aly and regularly audited. 

The budget making is, after the school staff 
has been selected, one of the most important 
single responsibilities of the superintendent. 
The way the budget is set up affects every 
part of the work of a school system. To a 
very considerable degree it influences the 
quality of instruction offered. Preparation of 
the budget, tlierefore, should be given careful 
study by the administrator, and the process 
of preparing it should be regarded as of ut- 
most importance by all persons participating. 

While there is considerable variation in the 
form of budgets, especially with respect to 
tlie division on receipts, there is reasonable 
uniformity in the budget headings for expen- 
ditures. Most budgets now list the folloiving 
eight subdivisions: (1) general control, (2) 
instruction, (3) operation, (4) maintenance, 
(5) coordinate activities and auxiliary agen- 
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cies, (6) fixed charges, (7) debt service, (8) 
capital outlay. 

Many states prescribe in their statutes the 
form budgets must take, and several state 
departments print blanks for distribution to 
the school system in the interest of uniform 
budgeting and accounting practices. The Na- 
tional Education Association and the United 
States Office of Education have given much 
stimulus to a movement toward uniformity in 
this connection. 

Budgetary Procedure. Budgeting in 
public schools involves four major steps: (1) 
preparation, (2) presentation and adoption, 
(3) administration, and (4) appraisal. 

(1) The preparation of a budget is a diffi- 
cult and continuous task. In most districts 
the superintendent of schools prepares, with 
staff and hoard assistance, an educational pro- 
gram on which the budgeted estimates are to 
be based. Of specific aid in the preparation 
of the budget is a budgetary calendar which 
consists of a chronological schedule of dates 
with the specified budgetary procedures to be 
performed on or before the designated date. 

(2) The tentative budget ought to be pres- 
ented to the people as well as to the. Board 
of Education. In fiscally dependent school 
districts the budget must be presented to some 
other reviewing body, such as the city coun- 
cil., In various local, state, and national sur- 
veys it has been found that many school dis- 
trict officials are guilty of a serious sin of 
omission in not recording in the board minute 
book the fact that a budget was presented 
and adopted in conformity with the existing 
laws. Too often tax fighters use the district’s 
neglect as an excuse for cutting the levy for 
school purposes. 

(3) After the budget has been adopted it 
should not be left to -accumulate dust in a file 
but should be put to work. The budgeted 
estimates should be transferred to tlie account- 
ing books where they serve as red warning 
signals at the head of the columns. In gen- 
eral the adoption of the budget by the board 
constitutes an authorization for the admin- 
istrator to make the expenditures "within the 
rules and regulations of the board. In public 
school administration, particularly in mili- 
tary and economic crises, numerous extrinsic 
factors beyond human control make the ad- 
ministration of the budget an extremely dif- 
ficult task. Although the accumulative im- 


pact of these fortuitous factors makes budget- 
ing difficult, they also render it indispensable. 

(4) A specific means for evaluating bud- 
gets and budgetary procedures is ibe school . 
audit, which is a critical examination of the 
school accounts hy competent persons, pre- 
ferably trained in accountancy and education. 

Capital Outlay. Money spent for any- 
thing (excluding supplies) that results in an 
increase in the total amount of property pos- 
sessed, or in additional values, or in in- 
creased efficiency of property already ovncd, 
is referred to as capital outlay. In allocating 
expenditures care must be exercised not to 
confuse capital outlay with maintenance of 
plant. The major expenditures for capital 
outlay are purchase of land, improvement of 
new and old sites, erection of new structures, 
alterations of and additions to old buildings, 
and purchase of furniture and instructional 
apparatus for new and old buildings. 
Planning Capital Outlay. Meticulous 
attention to details coupled with long-term 
forecasts should characterize the planning of 
capital outlay expenditures. There is more 
waste in planning and constructing school 
buildings than in any other school expend- 
iture. Child accounting data, such as the con- 
tinuing school census, and community sur- 
veys, such as spotting the homes of pupils 
on a map, furnish valuable information on 
which to project plans for school buildings- 
Capital Outlay Budget. This is the sec- 
tion of the school budget containing 
estimates of such proposed expenditure tor 
permanent improvements as those 
in the paragraph on Capital Outlay. Tlie 
ital outlay budgets are usually of two )P 
— the annual estimate, and the proposed to o 


term budget. , 

Cost of Public Education. How 
an enterprise public education is m 
United States is apparent from even a cu - 
sory survey of the number of pupi ® 
teachers involved. In 1938 j': 

660 public elementary schools, 2o,wt P 
high schools, and 209 public junior 
in the United States. This «pr^'ents. m ^ 
lation to 1936, an increase of 22 ]uni ^ 
leges, a decrease of 185 high schoo s, 
decrease of 10,514 elementary sclioo .■ 
large decrease in elementary ^ j 

chiefly to the closing of onMchet 
through consolidation- In 1938 the 
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tary schools were staffed by 595,000 teach- 
ers, of whom 70,000 were men and 525,000 
were women. The enrollment of pupils was 

19.843.000. There were 282,000 high school 
teachers, consisting of 116,000 men and 166,- 
000 women. High school students numbered 

6.270.000. The average annual salary of all 
public school teachers, including principals 
and supervisors, was $1,374. 

In 1938, schools were in session, on the 
average, 174 days. Eighty-six per cent of the 
pupils enrolled were in attendance each day, 
making 149 days of schooling for the average 
pupil. 

The properties of the public elementary 
and secondary schools of the nation were 
valued in 1938 at $7,991,000,000. During the 
year 1937-38 they received a total income of 
$2,493,000,000, of Avhich 2 per cent came 
from federal funds, 30 per cent from state 
funds, 65 per cent from county, city, and dis- 
trict funds, and 3 per cent from nonpublic 
sources. The total expenditure was $2,233,- 
000,000, of which 10.7 per cent was expended 
for sites, buildings, and equipment, 58.6 per 
cent for salaries, and 30.7 per cent for all 
other items. This total represented a school 
cost of $17.15 per capita of population, an 
expenditure of $99.70 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, or 57 cents per pupil per 
day. 

The public school population in 1938 rep- 
resented 20 per cent of the total population 
of the nation. It was estimated that of every 
one thousand adults over 21 years of age 115 
were high school graduates. A total of 16,- 
350,000 high school graduates were living at 
that time. The number of persons graduated 
from high school for every one hundred 17- 
year-olds had risen from 6.4 in 1900, to 16.8 
in 1920, to 29.1 in 1930, and to 45.6 in 1938. 
The increased holding power of the school in 
revealed further in another comparison. Of 
one thousand pupils in Grade Y in 1930-31, 
42 per cent ivere graduated from high school 
in 1938; the corresponding proportion for 
f931 was only 27 per cent. 

The amount spent per pupil in average 
daily ^ attendance varies from state to state 
and is conditioned in many states by the 
number of Negro pupils in the schools. For 
Mississippi spends approximately 
$52 per ivhite pupil in average daily attend- 
ance and about $8, or approximately one- 


seventh as much, per Negro pupil. New York 
State spends more than twenty times as much 
for every pupil as Mississippi spends for a 
Negro pupil. 

It is interesting to note that the proportion 
of money which is being provided by the 
state governments for the support of schools 
has been steadily increasing. In 1926 the 
states contributed approximately $134,000,- 
000, or about 15 per cent of the total cost of 
public schools, while in 1940 the amount had 
increased to $659,000,000, or more than 30 
per cent. This is a desirable trend in that the 
larger the amount of state aid provided for 
school purposes, the higher the level of equal- 
ization of educational opportunity throughout 
the state. 

The most compete and accurate data on 
the costs of education are compiled by the 
United States Office of Education, a subdivis- 
ion of the Federal Security Agency. Each 
biennium this agency publishes a Biennial 
Survey (g.v.) containing extensive informa- 
tion on the expenditures of the various states 
and major cities by type and level of educa- 
tion and in terms of standardized unit meas- 
ures. 

Cost Accounting. This search for detailed 
fiscal information is designed to reveal the 
actual cost of each item or service rendered. 
Applied to education, cost accounting is the 
painstaking task of calculating the costs per 
unit, such as the money spent in heating a 
cubic foot of classroom space. 

Data on costs are essential in the efficient 
management of schools. Cost finding is a 
difficult process in education because of the 
many variables. A committee of the Michigan 
Education Association listed forty-nine varia- 
bles in comparative public school cost ac- 
counting, including types of heating systems, 
length of the school day, age and type of 
school buildings, amount of educational sup- 
plies furnished free to pupils, etc. 

Costs have a qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive aspect. Usually the more money that is 
spent for instructional purposes the better the 
quality of teaching. Costs must be evaluated 
from the long-time as well as the immediate 
benefits to society. 

In its publication, Why Schools Cost More, 
the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association listed among the major rea- 
sons for the rise in school expenditures : the 
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decline in purchasing value of the dollar, the 
higher standards of education, and the in- 
crease in the size of the educational tasks as- 
signed the schools. 

Unit Costs. A unit cost is a specific instru- 
ment for measuring costs, as for example the 
expenditure per cubic foot for heating a 
school building. The measure used will de- 
pend largely upon the purpose for which it 
is intended. A unit such as a cubic foot may 
be satisfactory for measuring tlie cost of heat- 
ing but not for instruction. The units selected 
to measure school costs should be easy to 
define and should have high validity and 
reliability. The highest possible degree of 
specificity should be used in defining the cost 
units. 

Student Costs. One of the units frequently 
employed in cost accounting is the student or 
pupil. For example, in the United States .in 
1938 a total of $2,233,110,054 was spent for 
educating 25,975,108 elementary and second- 
ary school pupils in public schools. This 
amounted to an annual unit cost of $85.97 
per pupil enrolled. To the lay public the 
meaning of such a per capita cost is more 
readily understood than is that of some of 
the other measures. The unit may vary as to 
length of time covered, as per semester or 
year, and as to the kind of coverage, as cost 
per pupil for instruction or for transporta- 
tion. The student cost data help to “person- 
alize” accounting and form a helpful repor- 
torial device. 

Student Clock-Hour Cost. This represents 
the cost of one hour for each student. Class 
periods from 50 to 60 minutes are usually 
counted as a clock hour. If a history class of 
30 students meets one hour per school day 
for a semester of 18 weeks, a total of 2,700 
clock hours of instruction is represented. 
These costs are not used Avidely. 

Student Credit-Hour Cost. This is more 
widely used tlian the student clock hour and 
is employed usually in higher education. It 
represents one student under instruction for 
a period of time for which one hour of credit 
is granted. If tlie history class mentioned in 
the preceding paragrah carries five hours of 
credit, tlien a total of 150 student credit hours 
is represented. 

Student Subject Unit Cost. This is the cost 
for such an item as instruction or supplies or 
total costs for each student for each subject 


he takes for a definite period of time, as the " 
cost per student per year in mathematics or 
English. These costs are frequently used ia 
budget building to determine the probable 
cost of instructional supplies. 

Subject Costs. As indicated in tlie preced- 
ing paragraph the unit of measure, may be 
based on the subject taught, such as malbe- 
matics or English. The specific unit may k 
the cost of a subject per pupil, as above, or 
the cost of teaching a subject irrespective of 
the number of pupils enrolled. While studies 
of subject costs are helpful to tlie school ad- 
ministrators, there is danger that the results 
may be overemphasized. 

Grade Unit Cost. Here the yardstick used 
is designed to measure the cost of a particubt 
grade, as seventh grade in comparison with 
twelfth grade. Usually the higher the grade 
on the academic ladder the greater the cost. 

Textbook Cost. In calculating these cost; 
the numerator is usually tlie cost of supplying 
school books to pupils and the denominator, 
the number of pupils. This unit is frequent y 
employed in preparing budget estimates. 

Student Accounting. (See Pupil Account- 
ing.) 

Cost accounting in education is in tb 
fancy. The need is for greater uniformity 
in accounting practices and for a greater nu 


jr of cost accountants. . 

Debt. There are two principal types C' 
idebtedness for educational purposes: t 
7 nded debt (described earlier in this ' 
e) and (2) ivarranted indebtedness. 
mt^dlndebtedness is that which is inemre. 
trough short-term loans, such as warran^- 
-derf, and certificates. Usually j 

jtstanding checks, although m y'' 
hool districts these checks ■ 

died “warrants” and hear interest w - 
innot be paid proin^ptly. A 
3 registered with the issuing ^ , 

pon registration begins 
rescribed rate. However, when^ c 
arrant is called for payf 
id die person who holds the v ^ 
ish it. Many states make P 

)r the issuance of warrants m ^ 

,do„ of *0 coIIecUoo of fun*. 


nitelv by statute. _ ....Lno! di 

Alost states prescribe a limit ' 

trict indebtedness. Generally - I - 
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FIRE drill' — 

limit on bonded debt is usually about 5 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the district 
There is usually no legal limit on the amount 
of warranted indebtedness that may be in- 
curred, although tlie credit of the district is 
weakened when excessive amounts of war- 
ranted indebtedness are incurred. 

. Debt service is the term used to describe 
funds allocated to the payment of interest or 
the repayment of debt, ■whether bonded or 
otherwise. The laws of most states prescribe 
that the school district must automatically set 
aside sufficient funds to meet the interest pay- 
ments and repayments of principal on its 
debts. The levying and collection of taxes 
for the payment of this interest are usually 
automatic and constitute the first lien on the 
revenue of the school district. 

- In 1940, the amount of outstanding bonded 
indebtedness for public school purposes in 
the United States was approximately §3,000,- 
000,000, or about §135 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the public schools. The 
amount has remained fairly stable since about 
1932. There is considerable variation by 
states, however. Complete data on school in- 
debtedness by states may be obtained in the 
■United States Office of Education’s Biennial 
Surveys {q.v.). 

Depository for School Funds. A de- 
pository is a bank or financial institution in 
which school funds are placed until expended. 
Among the common regulations concerning 
these depositories are the following; the 
safety of public funds for children should be 
placed beyond the reach of selfish individ- 
uals; private banks should not be approved 
as depositories for school funds ; the selection 
of depositories should not be left with one 
individual; and, obviously, the depositories 
for school funds should be approved by the 
board of education. 

Small school districts rvith funds amount- 
ing to less than §5,000 are protected through 
the federal regulation insuring such deposits 
in approved banks. Some large districts de- 
mand collateral, such as federal, state, or 
local bonds, as security for public school 
funds. 

Fiscal Year. A fiscal year is a financial 
year or that legal period of twelve months 
^ed for purposes of financial accounting. 
The most common, dates for the school fiscal 
years are July 1 to June 30, used by approxi- 


mately 60 per cent of all school districts. The 
next most common date is January 1 to De- 
cember 31; about 15 per cent of all school 
districts use this period. 

The period July 1 to June 30 is unques- 
tionably the best to use for a school fiscal 
year. The beginning of that period comes 
during summer vacation, -when schools are 
usually not in session, •\vhich is a convenient 
time to introduce a new accounting period. 
The state laivs of most states provide that 
such a period shall be used for otlier govern- 
mental agencies, and the Federal government 
also uses this fiscal year. 

Revolving Fund. Many school systems 
have a fund which is revolving in that the 
money is turned over repeatedly. For ex- 
ample, the board of education may establish 
a revolving fund for the purchase of school 
books to be resold to students. The term “ad- 
vancements” is also used, since the money 
involved is not a true expenditure or receipt. 

A.E.J. and C.A.D.Y. 
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FIRE DRILL — See Fire Protection; 
Safety Education. 

FIRE PROTECTION. Protecting the 
the lives of children and valuable school 
property against fire is the obligation of every 
person connected with the school. The board 
of education should provide fire-resistive 
buildings, should furnish fire-prevention 
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equipment and fireproof boiler rooms, stair- 
ways, and corridors, should make provision 
for proper care of rubbish, and should pro- 
vide fire escapes, panic-proof doors,' and suf- 
ficient corridors, stairs, and exits for rapid 
evacuation of the building. The hoard should 
also sec that annual inspections are made by 
the fi'fe marshal and should enforce strict 
rules and regulations concerning the disposal 
of trash, the care of inflammable materials, 
and the avoidance of other fire hazards. 

The custodial staff must keep all fire-fight- 
ing apparatus in good condition. They must 
see that all door exits and fire escapes are 
in good working order, that all inflammable 
materials are stored outside of school build- 
ings and protected against heat, that all 
closets are kept clean, and that all waste and 
trash are properly destroyed. 

Most states require every school to hold a 
fire drill at least once each month or a speci- 
fied number of times during the period in 
which the school is in session as a means of 
establishing a routine for the efficient and 
safe removal of pupils and teachers from the 
school building in the event of a fire or other 
emergency. To safeguard the health of the 
children, unnecessary exposure during ex- 
tremely severe weather is prevented by hold- 
ing fire drills frequently during the beginning 
of tbe school term and seldom, if at ail, dur- 
ing the more inclement weather of the winter 
months. 

An adequate fire drill program makes pro- 
visions for drills to be held at different hours 
of the day or at any times at which a fire 
might occur; for adequate instruction in the 
rules to be followed during fire drills or in 
the event of a fire; and for some means of 
evaluating the effectiveness of the fire drills 
in order that the highest degree of efficiency 
may be achieved. (See Safety Education.) 

L.EJM. and M.F.S. 
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FISCAL YEAR — ^See Finance, School. 

FISHER, HERBERT, A. L. (1865- ). 

Herbert Fisher, the historian, is associated 
especially with the important education act 
passed by tlie British Parliament in August, 
1917. At that time, he was Minister of Educa- 
tion in the World War I cabinet of Mr. Lloyd 


George, following upon a career of actiw 
public and educational service. Passed br 
Parliament while Britain was at war, ^ 
Fisher Act was hailed at the time as an arl 
to make England “a land fit for heroes." 
Provisions of the Fisher Act: The genera! 
purpose of the act was the establishment of 
a national system of education, available to 
all capable of profiting thereby. Its essential 
features were the abolition of the half-time 
system, the extension of full-time compulsorj 
school attendance to the age of fourteen with- 
out exceptions, the requirement of part-time 
attendance at continuation schools up to 
sixteen with provision to extend the 
quirement to eighteen, and the control of the 
employment of children. The act placed upon 
the county and county borough councils the 
duty of “providing for the progressive devel- 
opment and comprehensive organization, of 
education” in their areas, with powers to pr^ 
vide nursery schools, to increase and extend 
existing provisions for school medical inspec- 
tion and treatment, to aid research, and l^o 
provide maintenance allowances. With the 
requirement that each local authority pr^ 
pare and' draft schemes of education 
odically, went the provision that no child «• 
pable of profiting by it should he depm 
of an opportunity for further education. 

The Fisher Act was the foundation on 
which the progress of education in Eng an 
was built after 1918, despite the fact 
“the appointed day” for putting the con mu 
tion school requirement into force 
fixed by the Board of Education and 
retrenchments due to economic con i j 
World War II stimulated the proP°-f 

plans for the further reconstruction o - 
educational system. (See Englaj* 
Wales, Education in.) 
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FITCHBURG PLAN. Tlve 
establishing the first s'ho,>l 

education course at the Fitchbufs^* 

level in the United States goes • cf 
Massachusetts. Daniel Simonds, prwi - 

the Simonds Manufactunng Compan). 

largely responsible for introducing P 
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tive education in Fitchburg. The “Fitchburg 
Plan,” an adaptation of the Cincinnati Plan 
iq.v.), was begun on August 1, 1908, and, 
although not now in operation, existed in 
Fitchburg for many decades. The Cincinnati 
Plan was worked out at the college level, 
whereas at Fitchburg adaptation was made to 
the requirements commonly met at the secon- 
dary school level. Cooperative education pro- 
grams at the college level often call for periods 
of work in industry of a semester, or even 
a year, in length. In secondary schools the 
students rotate between employment and 
school on half-day, one-week, or two-week 
periods. 

During the economic depression of the 
early nineteen thirties, many programs of 
cooperative education became inoperative. 
The programs were greatly reduced or com- 
pletely abolished because jobs were scarce; 
the older workers with family responsibilities 
were retained whereas young learners were 
dismissed or put upon waiting lists. The co- 
operative education plan of combining school- 
ing with work under actual employment con- 
ditions as carried on at Fitchburg, at York, 
Pennsylvania, and at many other places in the 
United Slates is an excellent plan, but one 
that requires constant attention, especially in 
years when unemployment is high. (See Co- 
operative Education.) F.T.S. 

FIVE FORMAL STEPS— See Herbart; 
Inductive Method. 

FIXATIONS IN READING— See Read- 
ing, Eye Movements in. 

FLASH CARDS. Any piece of paper or 
cardboard with written or printed material 
that is to be recognized as soon as it is ex- 
posed or shorvn is called a flash card. Flash 
implies that the card is shown quickly, that 
is, for a very short time, and at the end of 
this interval the pupil or pupils should be 
able to give the response desired. 

This device is used especially in the ele- 
mentary grades, primarily to give training 
and drill in word recognition and the funda- 
mental processe in ariUimetic. In arithmetic, 

7 

for example, the combination 8 in addition 
is printed on the card which is flashed or 
shown for a few seconds, after which the 
pupil called upon is expected to give the sum 


immediately. In reading, phrases and short 
sentences may be used on cards to give train- 
ing in developing the recognition span. While 
no fixed limits can be set for the purposes of 
flash cards, the principal purpose is confined 
largely to drill in some fundamental process. 

Flash cards are not used as widely today, 
even in the elementary schools, as formerly. 
The decreasing emphasis on the learning of 
unrelated factual material and the increasing 
attention to the child’s ability to use his 
knowledge and his skills in the solution of 
problems necessarily reduces the importance 
of such a device as the flash card which 
stresses automatic responses rather than inter- 
pretation and application. TIius the lessened 
emphasis on the memorization of dates in 
history and of locational details in geography 
has made less frequent the use of flash cards 
in history and geography. 

Where drill is necessary, the tendency is to 
conduct the drill in a meaningful setting 
wherever possible rather than by so artificial 
a means as flash cards. Tire teacher of read- 
ing prefers to have the child increase his 
reading vocabulary by extensive reading 
rather than by practising the recognition of 
unrelated words on flash cards. Similarly, 
the arithmetic teacher prefers to have his stu- 
dents use the arithmetic combinations mean- 
ingfully, as in the many situations arising 
from the conduct of a class drive for Red 
Cross funds, than by flash card drills on 
isolated combinations. 

As a result of the decreased emphasis om 
flash cards, it is now possible for the teacher 
to reserve their use for those drill exercises 
for which they are particularly appropriate 
and to emphasize their usefulness for meeting 
the needs of individual children. (See Drill; 
Reading, Remedial.) F.A.B. 

FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS. The folk high 
school, tlie most distinctive educational insti- 
tution of Denmark, represents one of the signi- 
ficant movements in adult education. It is a 
boarding school for adults from eighteen to 
twenty years of age, which oflFers a two-year 
course of study following the eight-year ele- 
mentary school and the four-year continuation 
school. It is a people’s high school, intended 
for all — rich and poor, urban and rural — 
although for_ the most part the students come 
from rural districts. It resents standardization 
and varies its program to meet the needs of its 
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pupils, but it is always religious in spirit and 
always aims at dignifying and vitalizing life. 

It has had great national influence, particu- 
larly in raising the standards of rural life and 
in improving the social, . economic, and cul- 
tural conditions bf the farming classes. The , 
work of the school is closely related to the/ 
needs, of the farm population, although the 
course of study is cultural rather than nar- 
rowly practical or vocational. The folk school 
has discarded the idea that one of the aims 
of education is higher salaries or more im- 
portant positions; rather, it directs the think- 
ing of its students toward the welfare of so- 
ciety, devotion to the Fatherland, and im- 
provement of economic conditions in Den- 
mark. The close relation of the folk schools 
to farm life has developed fellowship and 
common interest, and a recognition of mutual 
interdependence, on the part of the agricul- 
tural workers. 

The folk high schools were established as a 
result of the educational thinking and ac- 
tivities of Kristen Kold, a leader in the 
movement to make Danish schools free and 
to make them a joyous and happy place for 
children, and Bishop Grundtvig, who is 
widely known as a Danish religious anJ edu- 
cational leader. These schools are perhaps 
the strongest, the best organized and directed, 
and the most capably taught of all Danish 
schools; and they have had a world- wide in- 
fluence upon the adult education movement. 
(See also DenmaW, Education in; Sweden, 
Education in.) E.H.W. 
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FOLKWAYS— See Mores. 

1 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES, TEACHING 
OF — See Classics, Education in; Latin, 
Teaching of; Modern Foreign Languages, 
Teaching of. 

FORESTRY EDUCATION. Professional 
education in forestry was first undertaken as 
a four-year undergraduate curriculum at Cor- 
nell University in 1898. This School was dis- 
continued in 1903, revived in 1911, and 
finally closed in 1940. Postgraduate instruc- 
tion was instituted at Yale University in 1900 


and has been continuous since that date. The 
University of Maine, University of Michigan, 
and Michigan State College began under- 
graduate instruction in 1902, followed bv 
Iowa State College and Harvard University 
in 1903. University of Minnesota in 1904, 
and Pennsylvania State Forest Academy, 
Mont Alto, in 1905. In the South, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia established a school of for- ' 
estry in 1905, while on the Pacific Coast the 
University of Washington was the pioneer, in 
1907. With the exception of Harvard, whose 
undergraduate instruction was discontinued 
and placed on a postgraduate and research 
basis in 1914, Yale University, which is wholly 
postgraduate, and Duke University, which 
established a postgraduate School of Forestry 
in 1938, the curricula in professional forestr)- 
offered in existing schools are for under- 
graduates, although postgraduate. instruction 
leading to the degree of Master of Forestry 
(M.F.) is also given at 13 other institutions 
and the degree of Ph.D. was awarded at eishl 
schools in 1941. Including 1941, the number 
of undergraduate degrees awarded in profes- 
sional forestry is 11,013, and Master’s degree 
1,996. 

In the first tivo decades of forestry educa- 
tion, the curricula were patterned somewhat 
after those of European schools of forMtry 
and considerable material was drawm 
German, French, and Scandinavian sources. 
Education was aimed at preparing students 
for employment with the federal agencie., 
chiefly the U. S. Forest Service, 
numerous state forestry departments, an _ no 
until much later for employment by pnva 
industry, though a few pioneers entered tJu- 
field early in the century. Since field con- 
ditions on these public forests did not en 
themselves to intensive silvicultural pr^ 
but demanded practical training in fire n? 
ing, construction of improvements, the sup 
vision of logging on timber sales, an 
arauisition on the open market of vast 
of forest land by purchase from .tj 

ers. these requirements rapidly u 

character of instruction given in the scho 
some of which moved rather far towar s 
vocational side of training. Wi^ the a 
of interest in forestry practice by - 
vate timberland owners, which too' 
after 1915 and was greatly stimulated by ' 
N.R.A. legislation during the depre.==ion 
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1932 requiring minimum silvicultural re- 
quirements in woods operations, pressure 
arose to give to instruction in forestry a 
more practical business basis, which -ivould 
fit the graduate to cope with ■ problems of 
accounting, marketing, and organization of 
woods and mill operations. These trends to- 
wards vocational and business training were 
offset, first, by the development of a large 
field of experimental research in the Forest 
Service and in state organizations which laid 
emphasis on basic sciences and intensive 
training in ecology, silvics, soils, higher 
mathematics and statistical methods, bearing 
on tile problem of reproducing and grow- 
ing forests, and second, by a parallel develop- 
ment in the field of wood technology and 
products, including chemistry, paper making, 
and many lines of fabrication of new prod- 
ucts. 

Previous to 1930, efforts had been made by 
professional schools to' agree upon subjects 
which should be included in a professional 
four-year undergraduate curriculum in for- 
estry, and most of the 20 institutions giving 
such instruction in that year followed rather 
closely the pattern advocated. Differentiation 
had - already set in at certain institutions, 
notably the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, which offered curricula 
with separate majors in forest management, 
game management, forest entomology and 
pathology, landscape and park engineering, 
forest recreation, arboriculture, technical 
properties of wood, conversion and distribu- 
tion. and pulp paper manufacture. A cleavage 
developed in several institutions between cur- 
ricula centering on land management, and 
those dealing with the logging, manufacture 
and utilization of wood and its products, and 
this differentiation is extending into several 
institutions. A further cleavage arises between 
curricula dealing with either or both of the 
above branches of forestry and those treating 
of wildlife management and range manage- 
ment which during the decade of 1931-40 be- 
came well organized and prominent in schools 
of forestry, giving rise to some confusion as 
to the limitations of a professional forestry 
curriculum. 

In 1930 the Society of American Foresters 
received a grant of $30,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a critical study of Forest 
Education, which .was conducted by Dean 


Henry S. Graves of Yale and Prof. C. H. 
Guise of Cornell, resulting in the publication 
of Forest Education (Yale University Press, 
1932), which defined the standards which 
would be reached by existing institutions. 

In 1935 the Society of American Foresters 
undertook a critical analysis of all existing 
schools, and, complying with its Constitu- 
tion, gave accredited status to 14 institutions. 
As the result of later compliance with stand- 
ards set, six additional schools Avere ac- 
credited as giving adequate professional for- 
estry instruction. In 1941-42 a revision of the 
status of forestry schools Avas initiated, in 
AA'hich 24 institutions Avere inspected. H.H.C. 

FORGETTING — See Memory. 


to discipline (Latin discere) means to teach. 
Ordinarily, hoAvever, it means something 
more; it means to teach according to some 
particular rule or pattern. Since order or 
pattern is the very essence of form, the 
phrase, formal discipline, is someAvhat re- 
dundant The important respect in Arhich 
formal modifies “discipline” becomes more 
clear Avhen the particular pattern to Avhich 
teaching is to conform is indicated. Conven- 
tionally, it is the form of the mind rather 
than the content of the subject matter which 
IS to guide the teacher in his efforts. He is 
to provide exercise in such traits as reason 
memory imagination, Avill, and the like 
rather than mastery of such subjects as lan- 
guage, science, history, and mathematics. 

Ihe emphasis on the form rather than the 
content of learning has been variously stated 
theoretically. Since the content of education 
appears to have no limit in amount and vari- 
ety, It would seem an economy of effort to 
direct the major attention of education, not 
toAvard the endless task of mastering content, 
but toward training in those forms of thou-ht 

c^t "Bu^frr ''w- content is 

cast. Bu formal discipline finds its chief 

support in -the theory that practice Tn such 

traits as reasoning or memorizing Avith one 

Wc ■ r psychology itself 

lends reinforcement to the theory thu ednc.( 
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tion should be primarily concerned with their 
exercise. . , . , ,• , ^ . , • 

So stated the theory of formal discipline 
extends far back into antiquity. It‘ has been 
asserted most prominently and frequently in 
periods of cultural lag. Thus, when subjects 
originally introduced into the curriculum for 
utilitarian purposes, continue to be studied in 
a later period when their obvious usefulness 
has disappeared, there is a strong tendency to 
justify this persistence in terms of the formal 
discipline they afford. Indeed, some subjects, 
notably Latin and mathematics, have come to 
be noted in the course of educational history 
as the disciplinary subjects par excellence. 

It was not till the end of the nineteenth and 
the early part of the twentieth century that 
the theory of formal discipline was scientifi- 
cally investigated. A large variety of experi- 
ments , was then performed to test it as a 
theory of “transfer”. A summary of the re- 
sults of these studies would seem to indicate 
that (1) the casual transfer of improvement 
from exercise in one field to that in another 
is not nearly so great as had been claimed nor 
does the improvement transfer equally and 
uniformly (2) the transfer may be negative 
as well as positive, that is, instead of im- 
proving exercise in the second field, it may 
actually hinder it (3) to the extent that trans- 
fer does occur, it is a transfer, not of the 
power to reason, memorize and the like, but 
of facts and information, or, skills, pro- 
cedures, and attitudes which were identical- 
in the two opportunities for exercise, and (4) 
transfer usually takes place most effectively 
when it is one of the objectives of both the 
teacher and the learner. (See also Transfer 
OF Learning.) J.S.B. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 

The term foundations of education has come 
rather rapidly into the vocabulary of teacher 
education during the last decade or two and 
perhaps most often refers to the common or 
basic, preparation that all prospective educa- 
tors should have despite their respective spe- 
cialties of subject matter or educational func- 


tion. ; In Ae past, such courses,, have some-, 
times been Imown simply as . “education” 
courses to distinguish them from the usual’ 
academic subjects in collies, or teachers col- 
leges. They have also been distinguished, 
from “methods” courses in special fields by 
virtue of their attention to the basic principles 
upon which practice rests. In general,, the 
courses in the foundations of education have 
included history of education, philosophy or 
principles , of education, educational psychol- 
ogy, educational sociology, educational eco- 
nomics, comparative education, and similar 
courses. . , , , 

In more recent times, and principally since 
the depression days of the early 1930’s, some 
far-reaching changes have begun to appear 
in the foundations of education in some cob 
leges and universities. The impact of the first 
World War, the depression, and another war 
has made educators realize more fully that 
they must study and understand thoroughly 
the relations between education and the sur- 
rounding culture. The original principle was 
maintained, that i^is was a task that should 
be common to all educators, no. .matter, what 
their subject field, function, or, level 
they worked, but it was now evident that the, 
task of understanding the relation o/ school 
and society could not be done adequately m 
separate, discrete courses in education. .. 
Thus a second principle was emphasize , 

namely, that a more coordinated and. mle 

grated course in the foundations of education 
should be provided as a basic course m e 
preparation of teachers and administra ors. 
This meant that, such a course would dea 
with the fundamental, social .and cu ur 
problems of our time by drawing upon 
tory, philosophy, psychology, sociology, go 
ernment, economics, anthropolo^, an 
other arts and sciences, as 

A third principle of organization tha 
appeared was the insistence that the o . 
tions of education are practical , .g 

theoretical. Their main concern is ° . . | 

theory , to practice,, to improve education 
practice by a broader ^riderstanding 
individual and the culture, and o 
appropriate beliefs and attitu jjge. 

teachers, as the basis for improved 

A fourth principle op- 

that has sometimes evoked , ational 

position was that the purpose of education 
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foundations courses is not only to help the 
student to examine and understand our ' cul- 
ture in relation to education but also to help 
him make decisions as to the best action to 
take-in matters involving social and educa- 
tional policies. Whenever educators purposely 
enter the controversial areas of public deci- 
sion, they are likely to be criticized not only 
by some of tlieir colleagues but also by the 
public. But the proponents of the foundations 
approach have insisted that such problems 
must be dealt with and that sound points of 
view must be adopted, for the real concern 
of the study of education is the life of people 
as it is actually lived, not merely the structure 
of the formal school but the organization of 
the society in which the school exists. 

The principal aim, then, of the course in 
foundations of education may be said to be 
a fundamental consideration of the nature and 
role of the organized educational enterprise 
in a democratic society. The scope of such a 
course is inevitably broad and is likely to 
include three major kinds of approach: The 
first is a study of the major social institutions 
that men live by, political,, economic, and 
religious. Such a study may entail considera- 
tion of the origins and development of such 
concepts as democracy, liberalism, capitalism, 
industrialism, nationalism, internationalism, 
science, religion, and art in the various insti- 
tutional forms in which they have been devel- 
oped in America and in the rest of tlie world. 
A second approach is the study of the basic 
knowledge, beliefs, ideas, and attitudes that 
men live by. This may include a re-examina- 
tion of our convictions about human nature, 
human destiny, self and personality, the 
learning process, thinking and intelligence, 
and science, art, and religion as ways of life. 
A third approach is the study of the effect 
such institutions and beliefs have had in the 
past and should have in the future upon the 
conduct of education, its aims, curriculum, 
methods, administration, '^organization, and 
the educational profession as a whole. 

In general the foundations of education 
courses have tried to recognize and assimilate 
me best and most recent evidence appearing 
in -the various fields of science, art, and social 
studies. Such an effort is difficult for any one 
instructor to undertake by himself and thus 
the practice of using panels for instruction' 
-has sometimes appeared. Panel teaching 


makes it possible for representatives of differ- 
ent fields of scholarship to bring their special 
resources to bear upon the common prob- 
lems, but the success of such cooperative 
teaching requires considerable and continuous 
planning by the panel members. (See Panel 
Discussion.) . ' • , 

Another procedure that sometimes accom- 
panies tlie foundations course is the use of 
small discussion groups in which the student's 
not only discuss the subjects for study but 
try to make decisions and arrive at mature 
points of vieiv that will lead to action; In 
this way, practice in an essential phase of the 
democratic process goes hand in hand with 
the development of a working philosophy of 
life and education, a philosophy that will not 
only be satisfactory to the individual himself 
but mil also have much in common with that 
of others. (See Teacher Education.) 

R.F.B. 
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FOUNDATIONS, PHILANTHROPIC. 
There is no standard title for corporate 
charitable funds. The first name is commonly 
philanthropic, educational, charitable, or 
eleemosynary; the last name is as commonly 
foundation, fund, endowment, trust, or board. 
They operate under individual charters, 
usually granted by state authority, or imder 
the general charitable trust statutes of a state. 

Philanthropic foundations are the product 
of a relatively mature capitalism and conse- 
, quently, in tlie United States, are twentieth 
century creations. Some 600 foundations 
have been established in the United States 
but not more than 300 are active,- and only 
125 supply financial data which can be 
analyzed. According to most reliable esti- 
mates the total capital assets of American 
foundations approximate $2,000,000,000. 
Twenty of the largest foundations have $625,- 
000,000 in assets; this is 87 per cent of the 
capital funds of the ' 125 - foundations whose 
assets are definitely known. 


It is as difficult adequately to characterize 
loundations by type of class as it is so to list 
colleges, hospitals, newspapers, and similar 
social agencies. Foundations may be classi- 
fied by field of major interest' (e.g., education 
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music, medicine), but such a category is not 
suited to the breadth of interest of the larger 
foundations. From the standpoint of an ap- 
plicant for grants it is also important to Icnow 
the geographical area served; some founda- 
tions operate in a single community, county, 
or state, while others are national or inter- 
national. Students of foundations frequently 
classify tliem by the method of holding prin- 
cipal funds — some must hold the principal 
fund in perpetuity as endowment, in others 
it may be spent, and in still other foundations 
it must be spent in a specified number of 
years. Another way to classify foundations is 
by the source of the principal fund — if it 
comes from the gifts and bequests of many 
individuals the foundation is usually called a 
community trust. 

The policies of a foundation are deter- 
mined by a self-perpetuating board of trustees 
and carried into effect by an administrative 
staff. The organi2ation and the quality of 
the personnel are very similar to those of 
privately controlled colleges and universities. 
A number of foundations act as their own 
operating agents and hence make no grants to 
outside agencies or persons. Other charitable 
trusts grant all their income to a single uni- 
versity or other operating agent. The largest 
group of foundations operates primarily 
through grants to outside independent agen- 
cies and persons, but there is a marked ten- 
dency toward restricting grants to a few 
agencies. For example, a diligent search dis- 
covered that only 453 of America’s some 1500 
colleges have ever received a foundation 
grant. The nine foundations that made ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the grants to col- 
leges during the twentieth century concen- 
trated 73 per cent in 20 institutions and 
scattered . the other 27 per cent in 310 col- 
leges. 

Certain cultural areas are favored by foun- 
dations that make grants to outside agencies. 
Their interests are indicated by the propor- 
tion of $528,420,034 which each of the fol- 
lowing cultural areas received from 100 foun- 
dations in the decade 1921-30: education 43 
per cent; health 33 per cent; social welfare 
14.5 per cent; recreation 2.1 per cent; inter- 
national relations 1.5 per cent; religion 1.4 
per cent; laAv and government 1.3 per cent; 
miscellaneous and the cost of administration 
3.2 per cent. Higher education projects re- 


ceived three-fifths of the 43 per cent allocated 
to all types of education. 

Higher education has been a highly favored 
field of foundation activity. The chief in- 
, terest has' always been in promoting researcli 
and implementing innovations. However, 
prior to World War I they did not promote, 
many such activities because the public dis- 
trusted foundations, fearing they would come 
to control higher education in the fashion ikl 
business corporations dominated the eco- 
nomic life of the country. Foundations, there- 
fore, began by helping selected colleges 
strengthen their general facilities throiigli un- 
restricted grants to endowment and capital 
purposes. By 1920 the foundations had given 
$220,000,000 to general endowment, so con- 
ditioned as to stimulate others to give an 
additional $660,000,000; in the same period 
they had given, usually on condition that the 
recipient secure at least an equal sum from 
other sources, $50,000,000 for capital outlay 
purposes. 

Through grants for professors’ pensions 
that required the college to meet specified 
standards, the Carnegie Foundation for t e 
Advancement of Teaching provided a power- 
ful incentive for improving teaching and re- 
search facilities. To achieve these ends te 
Carnegie Foundation has already given 5? j 
000,000 in pension grants and has assumed 
obligations which actuaries estimate ivi re 
quire $69,000,000 to liquidate. Additional 
millions have been given for 
ping, and endowing such research faci 1 
the Food Research Institute at Stanford uni- 
versity. , • „n>. 

As another long range step •_ 

search, the foundations have aided the 
ing of personnel through grants ® , 
ships, scholarships, loan funds, an , 
forms of grants-in-aid. T^e aggrega 
these grants within the United S a 
passed the $30,000,000 
tinue to supply approximately . 

nually for 4is purpose. More fou* “ 
make grants for feHowships and student lea" 
than for any other one purpose- < ,- jgj 

Research in professional fields first 
the aid of philanthropic f f ;;,eived 
research within the United ^tae 
$214,000,000 during the ^,.*1 pigtion 
of the twentieth century. the 

received the lion’s share, $154,000,000, 
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profession of teacher training or education 
per se received $30,000,000; dental education 
$10,000,000; legal education $5,000,000; and 
the remainder went to such other professional 
fields as engineering, music, nursing, library 
science, forestry, and agriculture. The com- 
posite pattern of the grants to education is 
probably similar to that of the Carnegie 
Corporation where 48 per cent of tlie grants 
were for surveys and other practical studies 
aimed at immediate improvement, 24 per cent 
for research intended to -advance educational 
knowledge, and 28 per cent to councils of 
learned societies and similar organizations to 
be used for the advancement and diffusion of 
education knowledge. 

Grants for development and research in 
non-professional fields of higher education 
have practically all been given since 1920. 
In tlie decade 1921-30 grants aggregated $65,- 
000,000, increasing from $2,800,000 in 1921 
to $10,400,000 in 1930. The shift in areas of 
interest during the decade is indicated by the 
fact tliat in 1921 the natural and physical 
sciences received $1,300,000, the social sci- 
ences, $182,000, the humaniites $46,000, 
while in 1930 the three areas received re- 
spectively $3,800,000, $5,300,000, and $478,- 
000. During the decade the natural and phys- 
ical sciences received grants aggregating $22,- 
700,000, tile social sciences $27,400,000, and 
tlie humanities $4,200,000. 

The space allotted tliis article does not per- 
mit even a brief analysis of foundation in- 
terest in such marginal fields of higher edu- 
cation as photoplay appreciation and produc- 
tion, uses of radio in education, international 
peace, mental hygiene, housing and city plan- 
ning projects, museum education, and public 
administration. Neither does it permit state- 
ments on foundation interests in research and 
tlie dissemination of knowledge in such fields 
as social work, adult education, child study 
and parent education, and other projects as 
near to the growing edge of American cul- 
ture. For information on grants in tliese areas 
and for more detailed statements on tlie 
analyses, given items of tlie bibliography 
should be consulted, along with a study, of 
the periodical reports of such foundations as 
me Bamberger Foundation, Buhl Foundation, 
Garnegie Corporation, Carnegie Endoivment 

or International Peace, Carnegie* Foundation 

or the Advancement of Teaching, Children’s 


Fund of Michigan, Commonwealth Fund, 
Duke Endowment, Falk Foundation, General 
Education Board, Guggenheim (J. S.) Mem- 
orial Foundation, Kellogg Foundation, Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, New York Community 
Trust, Rackham Fund, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Rosenwald Fund, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Southern Education Foundation, and the 
Wieboldt Foundation. E.V.H. 
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FRANCE, EDUCATION IN. Through- 
out the nineteenth century and up to the col- 
lapse of the country in 1940 the French sys- 
tem of education was marked by a high de- 
gree of centralization. Administrative control 
over most aspects of education was vested in 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, while tlie 
control of some aspects, such as vocational 
education, was left, until 1929, to other rele- 
vant Ministries. The principle of centraliza- 
tion — which was adopted during the Revolu- 
tion as a means of breaking down regional 
loyalties, was continued by Napoleon, and 
was intensified during the nineteenth century 
— ^was preserved under the Third Republic as 
a safeguard against enemies from ivithin and 
without, and to promote national solidarity. 
Thus the schools were secularized in opposi- 
tion not to religion but to the power of reli- 
gious organizations; schools were closed one 
day each week to enable pupils to receive 
religious instruction. 

At the head of the system was the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts (after 
1932 the Minister of National Education and 
Fine Arts), appointed as a member of the 
Cabinet by the President from the dominant 
political party in power. He was responsible 
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for legislation, ‘ for the preparation and pres- 
entation of the budget, and for decrees and 
regulations. He acted as intermediary be- 
tween the Ministry ' and Parliament and was 
in general charged with developing educa- 
tional policy: The permanent conduct of 
educational affairs was in the hands of’ the 
permanent staff, distributed in various sec- 
tions, and of bureaus ' devoted to special 
branches of the educational organization. To 
keep in touch with educational opinion in the 
field the Ministry had the advice of the 
Higher Council of Public Instruction {Con- 
seil Superieur de I’ Instruction Publique), 
whose members were appointed by the Presi- 
dent or elected by their oivn representative 
groups for each branch of education. The 
Council discussed and advised on courses of 
study, methods of instruction, examinations, 
administrative and disciplinary regulations, 
private schools, and textbooks. Recommenda- 
tions for appointments and promotions were 
made by the Consultative Committee {Comite 
Consultatif) with ex-oflScio and elected mem- 
bers. Finally, the Ministry was assisted by 
twelve general inspectors, resident in Paris 
and making periodic visits to inspect their 
respective branches of specialization. ' 

Thus the chief characteristics of the French 
system were wide powers entrusted to the 
Minister, employment of experts, clear defini- 
tion of functions, and consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the teaching profession so that 
a certain* uniformity was secured in all 
schools of similar grade through the prescrip- 
tion of curricula and courses of study, the 
supervision of all examinations, and the 
award of certificates and diplomas by the 
Ministry." ' ' 

Hence the rest, of the administrative organi- 
jZatibn consisted of a hierarchy of officials and 
councils 'with decreasing authority to carry 
out the laws, decrees, and regulations which 
issued frbih the Ministry. The academies, of 
which there were seventeen, were administra- 
tive areas established for educational pur- 
poses only. The chief administrative officer 
in each academy was the Rector of the uni- 
versity in' its area, assisted by an academy 
council and inspectors and concerned mainly 
^with the university and secondary and -normal 
schools. Direct responsibility for primary 
education and normal schools was entrusted 
f to the Prefect of each department, assisted 


by a departmental council for educationiani 
academy and primary '■ inspectors. In eaci 
nommune responsibility for primary, schools 
was entrusted to the major, assisted hy'a 
school committee {commission ‘scolam) and 
the local primary inspectors. All officials wen 
directly responsible^o the Ministry in Paris 
and none of the councils or committees had 
any right to initiative in the'field of educa- 
tion, not even in schools- that rvere huill 
mainly with local funds. , ' • ' 

The educational - organization consisted of 
maternal schools {ecoles maternelles) for 
children between' the ' ages of two and "six, 
primary schools {ecoles primdires elema- 
taires) for pupils from six to fourteen, higher 
primary schools ' {ecoles primaires supen- 
eures) for selected pupils 'from twelve to 
sixteen, secondary schools {lycees and col- 
leges) , also for selected pupils frorri txvehe 
to eighteen: and a great variety of trade, in- 
dustrial, technical, and agricultural 'schools o 
various levels. At the top of the system .were 
the seventeen universities and higher specia- 
ized ' schools at the post-secondary- school 
level. Private schools existed but 
lishment had to be approved by the Mmistryi 
they had to meet the same standards ^ p« ' 

schools, and be open to inspection;^ £»• 

ary school teachers were trained in no 
schools and secondary school teachers m 
£cole Normale Superieufe ox in the um 


, C it,|c 

It is impossible within the compass o 
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cept to state that .the French jg- 
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FREE READING — FREQUENCY STUDY 


Publishing Co., Menasha, 

2. Professional Fraternities (Professional Inter- 
frateinity Conference, 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
no date). ’ 

FREE READING — See English, TeacHt 
ING OF; Reading, Recreational. 

FRENCH, TEACERNG OF — See Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages, Teaching of. 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION. After 
teste have been administered, measurements 
made, or observations taken, there are usually 
so many scores that they must be organized. 

interpretation. In a frequency 
distribution the scores are listed in order of 
size in one column, and the total numbers of 
individuals who received each score appear 
in a corresponding column to the right. These 
scores are often spread over so wide a range 
that it is usually convenient to group them 
into classes. Thus, all scores between 140 and 
149 may be included within one class, while 
the scores between 130 and 139 are included 
in the next lower class, etc. A typical fre- 
quency distribution is reproduced below. The 
letter N refers to the total number of scores in 
the distribution. 

THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF SIXTH 
GRADE CHILDREN AT THE HILL SCHoS 
Intelligence Number of 

Children 

140-149 1 

130-139 2 

120-129 9 

110-119 21 

100-109 34 

90-99 20 

80-89 9 

70-79 3 

60-h9 1 


N = 100 

The class interval, the range betiveen the 
lowest and the highest scores in a class (in 
the statistical and not the school meaning of 
the word) , should be of a size suitable for 
the data. It is usually desirable to' select the 
size of the class interval so that there are be- 
tween ten and twenty groupings for the dis- 
tribution. ^ In distributions of educational and 
psychological data, class intervals of 5 and 
10 the most common. Hoivever, any size 
of class interval may be used according to 
the nature of the distribution. The one im- 
portant rule governing the use of the class 
interval in a frequency distribution is that 


all the class intervals in a given dislribuSon 
must be equal. If the distribution of teachers’ 
salaries is s^marized in a table intli a claa 
interval of $200 (e.g., $1,000-1,199; $1,200. 
1,399; etc.) that interval must be kept equal 
throughout the distribution. It would the^^ 
fore be wrong to record the higher salaries 
in such a class as $3,0(X)-3,500. Occasionally, 
when the extreme scores are not Imoivn, it is 
permissible to use for the first or last step 
interval such a group as “Above $5,000-”. 
When this is done, however, one must he 
certain to keep in mind this deviation from 
the usual practice, lest it be forgotten when 
such measures as the arithmetic mean are 
computed; otherwise the computation of such 
measures will be incorrect to a serious desree, 

ES.-I 
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FREQUENCY POLYGON— See Graph 
ic Methods. 

FREQUENCY STUDY. A freguencf 
study is a research study involving the deter- 
mination of the frequency of occurrence or 
use of subsumed items in specified areas for 
purposes of curriculum construction or re- 
vision. For example, one study measured the 
extent to which adults used various mathe- 
matical facte and processes. Frequency studie 
are generally based upon the assumption that 
learners should he taught the kinds of things 
that they are most likely to use rather tnM 
the kinds of things that they are least likof 
to use, since it is manifestly impossible lor 
the curriculum to include everytliing. rte- 
quency studies may involve analyses of ter - 
hooks, large bodies of literature, actinbcSf 
vocabulary, errors, records and report forin-. 
motion pictures, etc. The general value o 
such studies has been questioned by some " e 
believe that they offer little '' educations^ 
guidance. The major criticism advance l 
that they indicate current status rather tian 
desired or optimum status; and tliat 
tance cannot be inferred directly hohi i 
quency. If the results of these 
taken directly as objectives of education, 
the criticism may be valid. Bui if 
studies are regarded as suggestive guJ0<^ 
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the formulation of educational objectives, 
they may have significant value. The tech- 
nique of ihe frequency study requires skillful 
application of the principles of sampling 
from the point of view of both the sources to 
be sampled and the proper sampling of each 
source. 

The error count is a form of frequency 
study which is concerned not with frequency 
of use, but with frequency of errors made in 
usage. Thus, a teacher may tabulate the fre- 
quency with ivhich various words are mis- 
spelled in the free writing done by her stu- 
dents. The object of this error count is to 
help indicate those items which are apparently 
least well learned and consequently most in 
need of remedial instruction. Of course, the 
importance of the specific items, as deter- 
mined on some other basis, must be taken 
into account, since items which are missed 
with equal frequency are not necessarily 
equally significant. Error studies are particu- 
larly helpful in the “usage” fields, such as 
language, spelling, arithmetic, etc., tvhere 
they may prove of considerable diagnostic 
value. Hoivever, typical error studies are 
subject to several limitations, among which 
the following may be noted: (1) they do not 
reveal ;vhy the errors are made, (2) they do 
not indicate the relative importance of the 
errors made, (3) they give no suggestion as 
to the psychology of learning for correcting 
the errors made, (40|' they may tend to distort 
the picture by focusing attention upon a rela- 
tively narrow aspect of the learner’s under- 
development. Nevertheless, Avhen properly 
used, and when interpreted within a larger 
sound .philosophical framework, the error 
study constitutes a very useful diagnostic 
medium in education. H.G. 

FRESH-AIR CLASSES— See Open Air 
School. 

friends, educational work 
OF the society of. The educational 

work of die Society of Friends, or Quakers as 
they are commonly called, is as outstanding 
as their religious and philanthropic 'work. 
Wlien, soon after the society was founded by 
George Fox in England, the Acts of Uniform- 
ity of 1662 brought persecution to all dis- 
senters, the Friends kept open their meeting 
houses and established schools in defiance of 
the law. By 1671 there were fifteen Quaker 


schools in operation. The Friends not only 
founded many types of schools of their own, 
but they attached themselves to every worth- 
while educational development. In fact, 
Quaker influence gave impetus to most of the 
great English educational movements of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The so- 
ciety provided free education to poor children 
of other creeds as rvell as to their own poor. 

It opened an adult school in Nottingham, 
which was the beginning of the great Quaker > 
adult school movement, and inaugurated a 
plan for industrial education that involved 
teaching trades to all Quakers. The Lancas- 
trian monitorial system, devised by Joseph 
Lancaster, who was himself a Quaker school- 
master, owed its inception and early support 
to Friends. The society also opened Sunday 
schools, which were in reality mission schools > 
for poor children, very feiv of ivhom were 
children of Friends. The widespread educa- 
tional activities of the Society of Friends in 
England today include their support of sec- 
ondary and higher schools, teacher-training 
schools, adult schools for men and women, 
mission schools in various lands, and great 
numbers of day and Sunday schools. 

When the Quakers settled in America they 
brought with them a firm belief in the neces- 
sity of elementary education and of the mas- 
tery of a trade for all children, rich and poor. 
Since the Quaker religion made no provision 
for ministers ivith intellectual training be- 
yond that of laymen, they established no col- 
leges until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Primary and secondary education were 
provided for amply by them, however, and it 
is in these fields that the Friends have had 
the greatest influence. In colonial days they 
established day schools — usually in close 
proximity to their meeting houses and often 
providing tlie only educational opportunity 
of the neighborhood — which were attended 
by the boys and girls of the locality. The 
most noted of the colonial schools was the 
Friends Public School of Philadelphia, char- 
tered by William Penn in 1701. The central 
school, now tile William Penn Charter School, 
had branches in various sections of the city, 
some for boys, some for girls; some free, and 
some charging tuition. The Yearly Meetings, 
the only ecclesiastical governing body of the 
Friends, "were instrumental in establishing 
such schools in each of their regional juris- 
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dictions. After the Revolution, they opened tutor to three children lie spent most of 
hoarding schools that have hecome ivell time irith his young chaiges at Pestalo: 
tnoim for their excellent educational stand- institute at Yverdon, where he studied 
ards. methods of tlie great reformer and becJ 

The Friends in America have been as in- one of his most enthusiastic disciples, 
fluential in hacking educational movements as At the age of rirentv-four. after a can 
Lave those in England. It was tiirough the smdv of the works of Rousseau. Basedow, 
American Friends that Joseph Lancaster came Pestalozzi, Froehel opened an experimE 
to America and introduced his rnonitorial sys- school at Keilhau in his native Thurin 
tem in the schools of Philadelphia and in other xvhicli was a pedagogical success hut eade 
localities. In New Aork City the Friends financial failure. During the next few yi 
started a free school for girls uhose parents he taught in various sdiools in Switrerii 
Belonged to no religious denomination; tliey and in 1826 he puhlished his great wodc, 
also supported the organization of the Free Educalion of Man, which contains the ' 
School Society, later the Public School So- exposition of his educational philosophv, 
cieix, ivhich paved the way for a free public The description of the School of 
school SA-stem in New York City. About 1850 . IMotlier’s Knee in the wTitings of Come 
the Quakers began to establish colleges, confirmed his belief that the earliest yeax 
‘ Haverford School became Haverford College, childhood is-ere the most important in ed 
and S^vartlimore and Brra iMawT Colleges tion. In 1837 he opened his School for I 
were opened — all near Philadelphia. The Children, the first kindergarten, in the mi 
hoarding school in North Carolina became tain villerte of Blankenburg. The remaii 
Gnilford College, and the one in Indiana, of his life "^vas spent in developing ga 
Earlham College. Other colleges were estab- pla'vs, and songs for the kindergarten, foi 
lished in the West: Penn College in Iowa, ing iandej^artens, training l^de^aiti 
Friends Llniversity in Kansas. Pacific College and elaborating on his methods. 

in Oregon, and Whittier College in Cali- The educational leaders 'of Germany at 

fomia. Friends — particularly Moses Browm, opposed tlie kindergarten idea, but ce.i 
Ezra ComeH, and John Hopkins — ^have been -^^-onien. particnlarly'" Baroness Diilow-'W 
active in founding other institutions of higher {jausen eventuallv'rvon recognition for 
education. ^ ^ ^ kinder^rten in FroeheFs own land aftn 

The educational principles of the Friends (Jeath. In the United States the first kir 
have always emphasized thoroughness in the grarten was established By Sirs. Carl Sc 
fundamentals, honest and effective scholar- German-speaking children in Watert 

ship, and a severe discipline, leading to Wisconsin. The firsr English-speaking Wf 
honest and simple li\'ing. Religious instruc- jjarten was started in Boston by Eliza 
tion in their schools has been along lines for Peahodv. sister-in-law of Horace Maim; 
which the Quakers are noted, namely, em- public kindergarten was opcnci 

phasis on high moral conduct on peace and Susan Blow in St Louis. 

tolerance- and on practical philanthropy. Froebelian Aims. According to Fro 

.r E.H.W. Qf education is the developmer 

FROEBEL. FRIEDRICH WELHEIAI ' tlie inborn capacities and powers of toe c 

(1782-1852). Froehel was horn in tlie However, his conception of 
mountains of Thuringia in soudiem Germany, was different from the ^ 

Froebels interest in teaching rvas first aroused Rousseau. Froehel w'as me nrs r ^ 

when in 1799. at the age of seventeen, he tional evolutionist. He nelieve ^ ^ 

visited his brotlier Avho was studving medicine tion is an essential element 

at the University of Jena Uiere he was tion. Educalion to him was e P , 

greatly impressed with the' intellectual ac- which the race and f rime 

tivity centering about that institution and he ever higher levels to the end o 
awakened to an interest in teacliing that never Froehel insisted toat mere ^ 

left him. He rvas invited to teach drawing in ing poiver in the nnivei^, me - s ^ 
a Peslalozrian school at Frankfort, and when fesling itself as force in natoxe^ active, 
three years later he "was engaged as a private sciousness in man an ongma , 
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erginng, creative, intelligent, self-conscious 
source of all being. Creation is a continuous 
process of productive activity, and is the 
source of all things, including the child’s na- 
ture, in this universal power which Vve call 
God. The forming crystal, the growing tree, 
the developing child — all reflect God’s plan 
of creation, but under different manifesta- 
tions. Therefore, any study of changes in the 
evolution of nature -will throw light upon the 
nature of the development of man. All that 
man is ever to be lies hidden, however slightly 
revealed, in the nature of the child. Froebel 
looked upon man as a “human plant.” The 
purpose of the educator is to control the 
growth of the child into a man, just as the 
purpose of the gardener is to control the 
growth of a plant to its full flowering and 
fruition. The aim of the teacher is to see to 
it that the development of the child is in 
accord with the original and logical course of 
human development Failure in education 
consists of neglecting or preventing the de- 
velopment of certain sides of the child’s na- 
ture, or of causing “the distortion of orig- 
inally good human powers and tendencies by 
arbitrary and willful interference.” If the 
child’s nature has been marred, it must be 
redirected into the original course of develop- 
ment; if the child displays activities con- 
trary to the true principle of growth, these 
must be recognized and corrected in order 
to keep the development progressing along 
the right lines. Thus, according to Froebel, 
education must be a controlled development 
by which the individual comes into realiza- 
tion of the life of the all-encompassing unity 
of which he is but a unit, a development by 
which his life broadens until it has related 
itself to nature, until it enters sympathetically 
into all the activities of society, until it enters 
into the achievements of the race and the 
aspirations of humanity. Education is but the 
realization in the individual of the evolution- 
a^ process at its highest stage. The work of 
the teacher is to bring about this unified 
evolutionary development. 

Froebelian Metliod. Froebel considered 
education a process of creative self-develop- 
ment, which comes from what he called an 
inner unfolding,” and is brought about by 
means of the pupil’s spontaneous self-activity, 
rroebel based his whole methodology on the 
principle of self-activity. He insisted that 


only when a child is creating actively, only 
when he is “making the inner outer” as he 
put it, is he really developing. Like Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel contended that the child must 
learn by doing, but where Pestalozzi depends 
upon natural objects from without to stimu- 
late impressions, Froebel endeavors to draw 
out of the child, by means of self-prompted 
activities, every ‘potentiality of his nature. 
Froebel did not believe that activities should 
result from outer stimulation or from an in- 
stinct to emulate but that they should come 
as a process of natural unfolding. 

According to Froebel, educative activity 
is to take place only ^vhen the child is ready 
for it, when he has “certain felt need” for it; 
this readiness is a condition of his inner na- 
ture and not of curiosity, interest, or past 
experience. The teacher must see to it that 
the child has the opportunity to engage in the 
activity rvhen the “budding point” is reached, 
when there is a felt need. 

Froebel %ras the first educational tliinkcr 
to perceive the significance of socialization as 
a basic principle of teaching. He maintained 
that the inner nature of the child impels him 
to co-operative activity with others. This As’as 
part of Froebel’s central doctrine of unitv in 
creative evolution. The “morning circle” in 
his kindergarten, where the teachers and all 
the children toed the circle and joined hands 
for song, prayer, and play, was a method of 
instilling a unity of feeling and purpose into 
the group. It was the duty of the school to 
make possible the expression of cooperative 
social activity so that the children would de- 
velop along lines of better forms of social 
living and thus play a part in the creative 
evolution of a better social order. 

Froebelian Gift. Froebel’s curriculum 
was an activity curriculum. His content was 
made up of all types of self-expression ac- 
tivities. Language was considered to be the 
earliest and most fundamental activity, which 
must accompany all other educational activi- 
ties. He insisted that there must be a simul- 
taneous development of language, song, ges- 
ture, and constructive activity. He included 
drawing and rhythm among the activities of 
the school, for he believed these to be nearly 
as essential to expression as language. Hand- 
work was looked upon as an opportunity for 
expression, an aid to further impressions, a 
training of the mind through the hand. Na- 
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ture study, instead of being a study 'of classi- 
fied specimens, became the study of living 
and growing plants and animals. 

Beyond everything else Froebel emphasized 
play as the most valuable form of self-expres- 
sion. He was interested in its social and intel- 
lectual implications rather than in its health 
values. He developed and organized his play 
materials gradually and systematically, de- 
signating them by the terms “gifts” and “oc- 
cupations.” They were manufactured and 
sold especially for school purposes, and in- 
cluded, among other things, balls, spheres, 
cubes, cylinders, small blocks, sticks, and 
paper for folding — all designed to stimulate 
motor expression on the part of the child. He 
also developed many types of co-operative 
play and group games, minutely and sys- 
tematically setting forth the songs and move- 
ments involved in each. 

Even if we disregard Froebel’s symbolism — 
that a spiritual meaning is intuitively grasped 
by the child from every “gift” and “occupa- 
tion” — we must admit that he enriched our 
curriculum, especially at the early elementary 
level, with a vast amount of valuable edu- 
cational material. E.H.W. 
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FUNCTIONAL DISORDER. The term 
functional disorder is commonly applied to 
an illness or maladjustment which has no 
organic basis, e.g., the absence of lesions or 
toxic damage, but is accounted for by faulty 
mental habits. This distinction, how'ever, is 
being challenged by certain physicians tyho 
claim that it is fictitious and artificial, and 
that structure and function really are in- 
separable. 

According to the older and more popular 
usage of the term, cases of headaches, paral- 
yses, and sensory defects, where no structural 
damage is involved, w'ould be classified as 
functional. These may include headaches due 
to emotional excitement or conflict; paralyses, 
such as those cured at shrines through emo- 
tional shock; and hysterical blindness and, 
deafness. Such functional disorders increase 


notably in time of war and during periods of 
economic depression when individuals aie 
confronted with what they regard as intolera- 
ble situations and are unable to adjust nor- 
mally to them. In all such instances tlie 
affliction is very real to the victim, and lie 
cannot be accused of malingering. In the 
treatment of such individuals it is absolutely 
essential that the patient have faith in the 
therapeutic measures adopted. Generally, 
some sort of shock is given, and in most cases 
the “cure” is permanent. Although it seems 
rather paradoxical, those who have been cured 
from functional disorders rarely show any 
gratitude for their recovery. The following 
cases illustrate the manner in which func- 
tional disorders occur, as well as the charac- 
teristic type of treatment epiployed. , ; 

During an argument at the breakfast tahk 
a man threw a cup of hot coffee in his wifes 
face, and although no damage was done to 
her eyes, she insisted that she was blind, bne 
was told by her physician that to restore her 
sight a minor operation would^ be 
and that severe burning sensations would K 
involved. A harmless but irritating solution 
was used, and she was told to open her eya 
slowly and she would see. Her sight 
stored by the burning sensation acting as 
necessary mild shock, combined wth her 
in the treatment. 

A thirteen-year-old girl in a foster ome 
developed functional deafness as the res 
constant nagging and scoldings rom 
foster parents, and the tales of .jje 

distress told by her real mother w' 
visited her. The deafness served o 
these unpleasant experiences, and cease 
an adjustment was made. _ u. 

The prevention of functional 
pends upon the ability of the ^ 

face unpleasant situations squarely 

wherever possible, upon removing \ffnxari- 

iorating sources of conflict m th 
ment. 
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FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR— See Eng- 
usH, Teaching' oe; Language Arts. 

FUNCTIONAL IMATHEMATIGS — See 
Mathematics, Teaching of. 

FUNCnONAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 

PSTCHOLOGT, ScHOOES OF. 

FUNDAMENTAL SIQLLS — See Mini- 
mum Essentuls. 

FUNDS, SCHOOL — See Finance, 
School. 

FURNITURE, SCHOOL. It is now 
generally agreed that classroom furniture 
should be movable. This idea is in keeping 
with the trend from regimentation to individ- 
ual freedom and self-direction; from stabili- 
zation to flexibility of arrangement; and from 
formality of class divisions to adaptability of 
grouping to meet specific needs. 

The present tendency is to make the school 
as homelike and as comfortable as possible, 
and to encourage pupils to exercise initiative 
and individuality in the arrangement of furni- 
ture and tile decoration of the schoolroom in 
keeping with their immediate programs. To- 
day chairs and tables supplant the traditional 
scliool desk in Cinok primary rooms, and a 
combination of tables, chairs, and adjustable 
desks is found in the intermediate grades of 
many modem schools. The trend toward flexi- 
bility of seating arrangement is extending 
into the junior and senior high schools. Tablet 
arm chairs and sometimes tables and chairs 
are being provided to replace the rigid fast- 
ened-to-the-floor desk of a few decades ago. 
In the selection of desks and chairs, the 
goal is to afford as complete physical com- 
fort as possible, keeping in mind the activities 
in connection with which tlie furniture will 
be used. In the selection of furniture, atten- 
tion is given also to economy of equipment, 
economy of maintenance (including janitorial 
semice) , efBciency in administration, relation- 
ship to modem teaching methods, stimulation 
of study and learning conditions, conserva- 
tion of vision and health, and opportunity 
for achieving the goals of modern school dis- 
cipline. (See Seating.) L.E.M and M.F.S. 

FUSION. Fusion refers to tlie bringing 
together of essential subject matter from dif- 
ferent subjects or broad fields so that they 


lose their original identity through a new 
form of organization. It is not a curriculum, 
but a method of selecting and organizing sub- 
ject matter in broad fields, core curricula 
{qq.v.), or other forms of subjects curricula. 
There is no fusion in the experience curricu- 
lum iq^v.) since there is no prior body of 
essential subject matter which has to he reor- 
ganized. Both fusion and correlation {q-v.) 
stress basic subject matter. They differ in the 
degree to which they eliminate, reevaluate, 
and reorganize it. Fusion results in a more 
thorough reorganization which is achieved by 
regrouping around a large problem, general- 
ization or theme. Tliis transfers the center of 
relationship and offers a criterion by which 
to eliminate old and introduce new material. 
The original subject matter which contributes 
little to the development of the new center or 
organization is now considered non-essential. 
There is no fused curriculum, hut there are 
fused courses. Parts of such subjects as his- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, and sociol- 
ogy are organized around themes to become 
social studies. Parts of the subjects of biol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry, zoolog}', and physiol- 
ogy are combined into one area knorvn as 
science studies. Most broad courses, such as 
general mathematics or general science, most 
survey courses, such as humanities or family 
life, and most unified studies and core courses 
are examples of fusion. 

Fusion is frequently confused with integra- 
tion (q.v.). There is fusion of subject matter 
but there is integration of experience or per- 
sonality. Fusion is what an individual or 
group docs to subject matter to make it more 
available for teaching and learning by some- 
one else. Integration is the process by which 
an individual organizes his experiences into 
functional unity. Fusing the subject matter 
may be integrating for the adults who do it, 
but the effect may be quite disintegrating to 
the pupils who must learn it. 

Every proposal for the reorganization of 
the curriculum within the subject outlook and 
framework utilizes fusion as a means to 
achieving its ends. Proposals for reorganiza- 
tion which stress the improvement of living 
of individuals and groups rarely utilize 
fusion since living is a qualitative self-mo- 
tivated functional unity. Examples of fusion 
are so numerous and commonplace that they 
arc generally accepted, yet are frequently un- 
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recognized. Courses of study from city and 
state school systems are one of the best illus- 
trative sources. (See Curriculum.) L.T.H. 
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GAMES, EDUCATIONAL. A game may 
be considered educational if its processes or 
outcomes contribute in some way to tlie edu- 
cational growth of the individual. Toys and 
games which are participated in mainly for 
the purpose of recreation may be high in 
educational value, but often the term “educa- 
tional games” refers to those schemes or de- 
vices used as a part of the regular program of 
school activities to furnish pupils with practice 
in the mastery or retention of certain facts or 
skills. 

Most so-called educational games or drill- 
devices are variations of other games com- 
monly played by children, with the content 
modified so that the child has to use curricu- 
lar materials. Thus the primary grades child 
may try to toss a beanbag into one of the 
many holes cut into a piece of beaverboard. 
Each hole has a different score value and 
the children practice their addition combina- 
tions by adding their scores. Similarly there 
are hurdle races, baseball and basket ball 
games, tag, etc,, which have been adapted 
from various common games. 

The major value of most of these educa- 
tional games is that they afford a pleasant 
means of practice on materials to be learned 
or retained. In the mastery of the funda- 
mental combinations in arithmetic, the child 
needs a great deal of practice if these com- 
binations are to be reduced to instantaneous, 
automatic associations which have perman- 
ence. These games, while furnishing the child 
with some amusement or fun, provide a means 
by which the child can practice the combina- 
tions with a degree of interest and persistence 
not commonly found in more traditional drill 
periods. 

Aside from those who object to any form 
of “sugar-coating” in education, there are 
other educators who have criticized the use of 
creational games on different grounds. 
While they concede that these games may 


have recreational value and offer a convenient 
means of relaxation from the tension or bore- 
dom of more traditional procedures, they be- 
lieve that their educational values may be- 
come so incidental as to be lost sight of com- 
pletely. On the other hand, it has been said 
that some teachers stress the educational 
values to so great an extent that these are 
called games as an expression of hope rather 
tlian as a description of children’s reaction to 
them. So long as children have to do a divi- 
sion example, it makes little difference whether 
the teacher calls it an arithmetic practice pe- 
riod or a water polo game. Still others ob- 
ject to the ease with which teachers can resort 
to educational games as a means of evading 
their responsibility for finding intrinsic 
sources of motivation. It is significant, too, 
that educational games rarely provide for 
practice in the setting in which the materials 
will be used; the pupil in a language class 
playing “Who Is It?” says “Yes, it was I,” 
and “No, it wasn’t I,” with little attention to 
tire use of this expression in ordinary speech. 

Since most games furnish but little repeti- 
tion on specific items they are to be selected 
with care ^vhere drill is needed. If a game is 
to be of value in furnishing drill on specified 
items, it is necessary that the items on which 
the individual needs drill occur frequently 
enough in the game to furnish the repetition 
necessary to insure automatic response. 

Educational games are more common in the 
elementary than in secondary schools, and 
more frequent in factual and skill subjects 
than in appreciational or interpretative sub- 
jects. How effective they will be depends on 
the teacher’s skill in combining the appeal of 
a game with the educational value of offering 
opportunities for practicing a skill or an 
association needed by the individual pupils. 
(See Drili-; Froebel; Play; Recreation; 
Review.) W.V.N. 
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GANG. A gang is a group of “teen age” 
boys which is usually formed spontaneously 
but is later united through conflict. It is char- 
acterized by the following types of behavior: 
meeting face to face, milling, movement 
through space as a unit, conflict, and plan- 
ning. The result of this collective behavior is 
the development of tradition, unreflective in- 
ternal structure, esprit de corps, solidarity 
morale, group awareness, and attachment to a 
local territority. 

Gangs tend to become delinquent under 
conditions of community disorganization, and 
especially in border regions between well- 
established cultural groups. Membership of 
gangs is primarily determined by the mere 
fact of living in a particular area rather than 
by any innate characteristics of the individual 
boy. Emotionally unstable and intellectually 
incapable persons born into a socially poor 
environment most frequently constitute the 
membership of delinquent gangs. (See Juve- 
nile Delinquents.) M.S.Q. 
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GARY PLAN. The plan of education 
instituted in the public schools of Gary,^ In- 
diana, in 1908 by William Wirt, then super- 
intendent of schools, has been widely pub- 
licized, mainly for its unique plan of organi- 
zation known as the Platoon Plan (q.v.), 
, which provides as nearly as possible for the 
complete utilization of the school plant at 
all hours of the school day. Less conspicuous 
but equally important features of the Gary 
Plan, or the Wirt Plan as it might more ap- 
priately have been called, include (1) an ar- 
rangement designed to improve articulation 
among the various levels of education within 
a local school system by housing all grades 
from kindergarten through high school in the 
same building under a single administrative 
principal; (2) a plan providing for oppor- 
tunities in recreation, literature, and the arts 
for both children and adults by providing 
large playgrounds or parks adjacent to school 
buildings, as well as swimming pools, branch 


public libraries, and art galleries in the pub- 
lic school buildings; (3) a plan for the year- 
round use of school buildings day and eve- 
nings, including Saturdays, for both children , 
and adults; and (4) a plan of education 
known as the work-study-play plan (see 
Platoon Plan), which provides for the all- 
round development of children through a 
well-balanced and diversified curriculum. 

W.V.N. 


GENERAL ART— See Art Educmion. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD - 

See Foundations, Philanthropic. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

In the technical sense, a general industrial 
school is that form of an all-day vocational 
industrial school in which students get in- 
struction ,in elements of more than one trade 
— usually two related trades, such as machine 
shop practice and auto mechanics or car- 
pentry and patternmaking. 

To receive federal aid under the Smith- 
Hughes or George-Deen acts, such a school 
may be established in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or less, and may provide as 
little as 25 hours of instruction per week, 
instead of the 30 hours per week required as 
a minimum for unit trade schools. (See In- 
dustrial Arts Education; Unit 
School.) ■ ‘ ' 


GENERAL LANGUAGE. The 1934 re- 
irt of the U. S. Office of Education » 
:2 schools and 11,979 pupils enrolled in 
meral Language, all but 678 pupils m 
h and 8th grades, two-thirds in ha -y 
urses. Taylor and Tharp found the cour 
ught in 24 states in 1937, offered J . 
e eighth grade, with a high de^ee ^ , 

ction expressed in a questionnaire a 
■ those who had taught the course. 

The course takes several forms and com 
nations, and the textbook materials i ^ P 
ovide for these variations. It may m. 

I. A study of the nature and orig« 
nguage as a form of communication, P 
:ularly of English in ils 
owth and enrichment by other 6“ o 
d language forms. 
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II. A study of the cultures and civilizations 
of several foreign nations who have con- 
tributed to the American scene, with only 
enough language and music to provide emo- 
tional background and local color. 

III. A series of sample lessons, ranging 
from three weeks to a semester, in the prin- 
cipal foreign languages taught in the schools 
to provide exploratory experiences in die ac- 
tual language for prognosis of future study 
success; for orientation into the language of 
greatest interest and need; for a series of 
comparative language experiences to throw 
die mother tongue into relief and provide 
prospective to its structure; to provide basic 
phonetic principles to aid in reasonably ac- 
curate pronunciation of foreign names and 
words by announcers, singers, and the general 
public. 

There are several books in print that at- 
tempt only Type I, although it has been said 
that such course work belongs properly to 
die English department, if teachers ivere ade- 
quately equipped and convinced of the valid- 
ity of such activities. There have been several 
books published in English for Type II but in 
the main the “Foreign Cultures” course uses 
a ivide range of library sources and audio- 
visual materials. By far the greatest number 
of books published for school use make some 
combination of all three types, usually Type 
I taking part of the book and the remaining 
part given to Types II and III in combina- 
tion (that is, brief civilization sketches in- 
cluded in the exploratory lessons in each 
language). Although the work of Type II is 
essentially social science, it has been said 
that well trained foreign languages teachers 
are best equipped to direct the work and cer- 
tainly they are die ones who must teach Type 
III. 

Although the purpose of prognosis has 
.been somewhat discredited (by Kaulfers and 
others), the value persists under proper cir- 
cumstances, since there is ample evidence that 
adequate measurement of a sample experi- 
ence long enough to reflect the activity in 
question is the most reliable prediction to 
success in a prolonged experience in the same 
activity, certainly belter than measurements 
of general intelligence or of kindred activities. 
It is another question whether the returns 
justify the expense for this purpose other 
than to avoid some, but not all, loss and 


frustration from course failures. The validity 
of the orientation-guidance feature is not 
questioned, but there is a grave difficulty in 
securing teachers broadly enough equipped 
to teach valid samplings of several languages, 
impartial enough not to proselyte for their 
favorite language, and clever enough to keep 
pupils from a now-I-know-it attitude or from 
feeling that a smattering of orientation is a 
substitute for real skills. Until such teachers 
can be trained, wise administrators should 
staff these courses by committees or by ad- 
justment of teacher direction to avoid the 
dangers. 

There is little doubt that the general lan- 
guage course is due to be greatly extended, 
especially in the 8th, 9th, and even 10th 
grades of high school. Tlie pattern of “gen- 
eral education” is being set, the influence of 
the core curriculum is levelling subject-matter 
boundaries, and even the various foreign lan- 
guages, highly competitive among themselves 
(especially modern versus ancient) are due 
to pool their interests in the early stages in 
order to provide longer continuance to the 
ferver pupils who start study to proceed later 
to established skills. J.B.T. 
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GENERAL MATHEMATICS — See 
MATHE^UTIcs, Teaching of. 

GENERAL SaENCE — See Science, 
Teaching of. 

GENERAL SHOP. A general industrial 
arts shop, often called general shop, and 
sometimes, laboratory of industries, is a 
school shop in which several kinds of indus- 
trial arts education, such as work in wood, 
inetal, electricity, and printing are carried on 
simultaneously under the direction of one 
teacher. In a general shop the equipment is 
usually grouped according to kind, and so 
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arranged that the instructor can readily super- 
vise the whole shop. The general shop often 
includes a teacher’s office, stockroom, finish- 
ing room, and a planning center in addition 
to the areas given over to various forms of 
shop instruction. 

Since the general industrial arts shop does 
not emphasize vocational aspects, the general 
industrial arts shop must not be confused 
with the general industrial school, nor with 
general vocation education. (See General 
Industrial School and Vocational Educa- 
tion.) F.T.S. 
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GENIUS — See Gifted Children, Educa- 
tion OF. 

GENTILE REFORM— See Italy, Edu- 
cation in. 

GEOGRAPHY, TEACHING OF. In 
the past geography was in turn conceived as 
an explorational, descriptive, and utilitarian 
field. In the nineteenth century it developed 
an environmental point of view of the earth 
as related to humanity. Geography is now 
defined as an interpretive study or science of 
the interrelationships existing between the ele- 
ments of the natural environment and the dis- 
tribution and activities of mankind. In- 
cluded among the natural elements are such 
factors as climate, topography, and various 
resources. Related human activities are eco- 
nomic responses, such as agricultural, extrac- 
tive, manufacturing, and commercial enter- 
prise; social responses, such as forms and 
distributions of living and culture; and politi- 
cal responses, including governmental ar- 
rangements. Geography thus draws upon and 
linl« the natural sciences, such as geology, 
astronomy, and biology — of which it is the 
mother science — and the social sciences, in- 
cluding anthropology, history, economics, and 
others. 

Physical geography stresses the study of 
the earth’s crust, the interrelations with it of 
the earth’s atmosphere and water, and the 
consequent effects on human life. Human 
geography focuses attention on man-made 
features of the earth, dealing with man’s ac- 


tive modification of the earth’s surface or his 
passive adaptation in failing to settle in some 
. regions because of superior natural forces. 
Treating more specifically the livelihood of 
mankind and the geographical, historical, and 
political factors affecting its past and future 
course, economic geography is concerned with 
man’s development of certain patterns in the 
production of the commercial commodities of 
the farm, ranch, forest, sea, and factory, and 
in their distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion. One phase, industrial geography, d^ 
scribes the weight of natural and human 
factors in determining the location and d^ 
velopment of the extractive and manufactur- 
ing industries. Another phase, commercid 
geography, studies the practice of exchange 
of surplus industrial commodities between 
regions, arising from differences in the char- 
acter of peoples, in the types of resources 
available to them, and in their stages of in- 
dustrial development. Consideration of avail- 
able means of communication and world 
trade routes is included. 

The emerging method of treatment of 
geography of the world is the sjmthetic study 
of regions. The earth’s surface is thought of 
as a mosaic of distinct regional landscape*) 
each representing a peculiar combination o 
natural and man-made features. The field o 
geography, under this concept, is the com- 
parative study of the earth’s regions, ^ * 
definition of their limits, and the description 
of their peculiar “personality” characteristics 
and their interrelationships. The ^ 
and the natural regions, much used as has 
of organization, are yielding to the human-u 
region because its basis is the uniformiw o 
use while their unity is often either artificial 
or non- geographical. The corn region^ an 
the cotton belt are human use reeions; 
interior plains region of the United a f 
which includes the com and cotton 
regions is itself a natural region, tu y 
human use or occupance treats the re a 
ship between man and *his enwronme 
activated primarily by man in his stnviRo 
mould nature’s surfaces and products 
to fulfill his needs. Thus human ' 

attempts to furnish a much nought cn 
as to the nature of geographiMl ac - 
checks the excursion into the^ endless 
highly specialized natural sciences a 
acterizes the natural regions approach, an 
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substitutes a definite, scientific field including 
the facts of human use of an area and its 
products, the reasons for such use, and the 
likelihood of man’s continued use of it in that 
manner. 

From an emphasis on sailor geography and 
factual geography of the natural environ- 
ment, teaching has gradually shifted ^ to a 
consideration of the modes of human life on 
the earth. Its general aim is to facilitate the 
adjustment of the future citizen to adequate 
social living by showing how and where men 
live, what they do, and why they live and 
work as they do. Associated with this aim is 
the development of a sympathetic understand- 
ing of other peoples’ modes of life and a 
realization not only of man’s dependence on 
earth conditions but also of the interdepend- 
ence of peoples. With a view to the future, 
the teaching of geography also inculcates the 
desire for the better ultimate use of land and 
other natural resources. Among the values 
commonly ascribed to the study of geography 
are its training in the ability to obtain in- 
formation by gaining familiarity with geo- 
graphic tools; its training in observation, 
thinking, and proper habits of study; and its 
development of abiding interests and facility 
in following current affairs. 

A variety of methods of teaching has been 
employed, which, though considered in turn, 
are not mutually exclusive. In the pre-geog- 
raphy stages, in home geography study, and 
in later study the observational method of get- 
ting geographical information at first hand is 
valuable. The imaginary journey method, 
though useful for lower grades in the study 
of modes of living and for upper grades as a 
method of review, is too sketchy for a full 
consideration of given regional units. The 
fype method yields an intensive and richly 
detailed study of a people, industry, or region, 
and results in establishing a basis of future 
comparison. Though the topical method of 
considering a country or a continent in se- 
quential serial order of topics such as loca- 
tion, size, shape, physical features, etc. has 
not recently been in good favor for presenta- 
tion, it may be used advantageously rvithin a 
problem or as a means of review. The use of 
stimulating problems, recognized by the 
pupils as challenges worth meeting and pos- 
sible of solution on their level, characterizes 


< 

the problem method. Study of the problem, 
when it emerges from child experiences and 
yields new and valuable geographic informa- 
tion and insights, contributes strongly to an 
understanding of geographical relationships 
and principles. The same is true of the pro- 
ject and unit methods of teaching in which 
tlie field of research and experiencing by 
children is generally larger than in tlie prob- 
lem study and is more likely to include other 
subject areas. Common to all the methods de- 
scribed are lesson types involving the induc- 
tive or deductive procedure, occasions for 
drill and review, class excursions, and devices 
for increased vilalization of learning, such 
as still and motion pictures, charts, maps, 
models, and various geographic apparatus. 

Certain trends in geography teaching have 
been discernible. Study of local geography 
and psychological reorganization of material 
have been emphasized. The influence of na- 
tionally circulated textbooks has been ivcak- 
ened. Concerning the scope, basis of se- 
quence, and grade placement of content there 
is not yet complete unanimity. An almost 
general preference for a one-cycle organiza- 
tion is evident. This, briefly, would include 
a study of a few representative peoples in 
contiguous regions extending from equator to 
poles, the continents considered in order of 
social significance and ease of comprehension, 
and a series of world views of our own and 
other countries in their commercial and polit- 
ical relations. The trend toward fusion, inte- 
gration, or correlation of geography ivith 
other social studies and the spread of the ac- 
tivities program have emphasized the func- 
tional learning of geographical facts for de- 
sirable social use. The advocates of merging 
geography into the social science course stress 
uncompartmentalized units of experience as 
being more functional and more character- 
istic of learning in later life. The proponents 
of geography as a separate subject claim that 
social science courses omit much of natural 
science and fail to retain the necessary se- 
quence in history. Others describe a desirable 
social science course as a skillfully wrought 
mosaic in which each of the components in 
turn becomes the core of a unit, with the 
others contributory. In social science, as in 
geography, tlie problems of scope, sequence, 
and^ grade jrlacement have not been finally 
decided. (See Maps, Use of.) J.H.S. 
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GEOLOGY, TEACHING OF— See Sci- 
ence, Teaching of. 

GEOMETRY, TEACHING OF — See 
Mathematics, Teaching of. 

GEORGE-DEEN ACT — See Agricul- 
tural Education; Federal Aid; Vocation- 
al Education. 

GEORGE-REED ACT — See Federal 
'Aid. 

, GERMAN, TEACHING OF— See Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages, Teaching’ of. 

GERMANY, EDUCATION IN. Under 
the Weimar Republic (1918-1933). The 
Weimar Republic was confronted with the 
problem of democratizing an educational sys- 
tem tliat had been built on authoritarian foun- 
dations in the spirit of devotion to the Kaiser 
and Reich. The schools had been admin- 
istered by the states; local school inspection 
of the elementary school was left, in most 
part, to the clergy. The division into elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and secondary (academic) 
schools with preparatory classes Avhich alone 
gave access to the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, followed class lines. Method and cur- 
riculum were most rigid on the elementary, 
less rigid on the secondary, and actually free 
on the university level. Political programs 
opposed to the established education; a strong 
school reform movement under idealistic 
slogans {freedom, community, nation), some- 
what parallel to the bourgeois youth move- 
ment; and different types of’ experimental 
schools, grew steadily, but exerted little de- 
cisive influence before the first World War, 
and only a little more to^vards its end. 


In the Republic all these new moveinents 
as well as the established traditions were 
backed up by various political parties, eadi 
violently opposed to the others, none strong 
enough to take a powerful lead. The con” 
servative groups still advocated nationalism 
and military discipline; the liberal middle 
classes and the social democratic workers, 
freedom of individual development; the Cath- 
olic center, education in the denominational 
spirit; and the parties of the extreme left, 
later to crystallize into the Communist Party, 
stood for an education for class war. 

As a way out of this ideological conflict an 
educational philosophy was offered hy the 
disciples of Wilhelm Dilthey, prominent 
among whom were men like Eduard Spranger 
and Theodor Litt, and others close to them 
like the Prussian minister C. H. Becker, and 
Hans Richert, the author of the Prussian sec- 
ondary school reform. They postulated a, 
philosophy based on autonomous universal ' 
values as represented in the different aspects 
of objective culture. In the educational proc- 
ess each individual reconstructs these^ values 
according to his personal “structure”. Bui 
the claim that this was the German educa- 
tional philosophy was not accepted beyond 
the stratum of the cultured bourgeoisie whic 


as powerful in the administration. 

An official compromise was finally reau u 
y the three parties of the Weimar 
1 the constitution. It reserved for tbe neic 
le supreme right of legislation "1 
sspect to the religious character o 

chools. In spite of several attempts _ ^ ^ 
tbp ronshtulion 



niamea oniy ceiiaiu gcijcia. j 

bool systems were to offer equal opp 
nity to all; civic instruction and manua 
)rk was to be a part of every | 

3 re was to be a common elementary s 
r all denominations; preparatop’ a ® . 
'orschulen) to the secondary schools j 
be abolished; teacher training ^ 

ide academic; local school inspec lo 

be taken out of the hands of the c ® ^ . ij 

become the responsibility of civic 

ily one Reic/is-law was passe 'V.tj.gjj 

ended 1925) providing that 

;ept the very ablest should alien ^ 

m school (Grundschule) during 

ir years of their school career. 

Vithin these constitutional bmitations, 
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tonomy remained in the hands of the states. 
As a result, the various school systems tended 
10 reflect the political make-up of each state. 
In Prussia, for instance, tlie national-liberal 
ideals of Spranger — the integration of the 
curriculum around tlie homeland principle, 
and the introduction of the activity program, 
especially in the elementary school — pre- 
vailed in the school reform of 1923-24. 
The same principles were followed in the 
secondary school, and the traditional forms 
of Gymnasium. Realgymnasium, Oberreal- 
schule, to which the new form of the Deutsche 
Oberschule witlj its concentration around Ger- 
man culture was added, were now interpreted 
as cultural types rs'hich were to be attended 
by students of the corresponding human 
types. Finally, a special academy for teachers 
was established, instead of a university de- 
partment, which the teachers ivanted. This 
was justified as being in line with the philos- 
ophy mentioned above, which classed the 
teacher as a special social type purportedly 
different from the university ^eoretician. 
More radical states like Thuringia, Saxony, 
Braunschweig, and Hamburg went further in 
the democratization of administration, in the 
organization of a unified school system, and 
in the reconstruction of curriculum and 
methods. In these states even the universi- 
ties were reformed and their function ex- 
tended to include teacher training. Bavaria, 
on the other hand, quickly became the most 
conservative state. 

Alongside the official school reform there 
developed an unofficial one which strongly 
influenced it. This movement was due partly 
to the stimulus of the new political freedom, 
and partly to a continuation of pre-war school 

Tj™' Bie community schools 

of Hamburg on the basis of romantic social- 
ism, became more communistic in some ex- 
periments in public schools of Berlin, North- 
Central Germany, and the Rhineland, 
and finally turned democratic in some elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, and Magdeburg. 

The depression led to new problems. On 
the one hand a contraction of educational 
opportunities became unavoidable and had 
destructive consequences for students and 
young teachers. On the other hand, strong 
poliUcal support ivas given to the idea of a 
mnth obligatory school year of a somewhat 


vocational character and to labor camps as a 
cure for the economic and moral dangers of 
unemployment. But the republic fighting for 
its very existence had no longer the strength 
nor tlie calm to solve tliese problems. 

Under the National Socialist Regime 
(1933- ). Wlien Hitler seized power, the 

Nazi theory of education had already been 
elaborated by men like Ernst Krieck and Al- 
fred Baeumler, Based on the emotionalism of 
tlie expropriated lower middle classes, the 
first group of Hitler supporters, it violently 
opposed tlie “empty” humanism which 
formed tlie credo of tlie cultured and also 
underlay the longings of the working masses. 
The cultural value of tlie autonomous per- 
sonality was replaced by the political: the 
soldier, the hero who lives, or better still, 
dies for the greater power and glory of the 
“superior” German race, and for its incarna- 
tion, the Fuehrer. Education must therefore 
give youth die consciousness of this mission 
and the vigor to fulfil it. 

Educational authority, like all other au- 
thority, was vested in the Fuehrer alone. It is 
delegated to the Education Minister of the 
Reic/t, to the Youth Leader, and finally down 
to the school principal and the last group 
leader. It means Glekltshaltung of the states 
with the Reich, of the churches with the state, 
of the state finally with the party, of all 
former parties with the party, of all youth 
organizations ivith the Hitler Youth. (Gleich- 
schaltung: officially — political coordination, 
actually a complete submersion in which the 
agencies to be “coordinated” lose their iden- 
tity). 

The democratic principles of school organi- 
zation are replaced by the leadership prin- 
ciple with its ultimate aim, the selection of a 
Nazi elite. The process of educational nazi- 
ification begins before birth with the marriage 
license for “racially pure” (erbgesunde) par- 
ents, continues in the homes for illegitimate 
“state children”, in the three grades of the 
youth organization {Pimpfe, 4-10, Jungvolk 
10-14, Hitler jugeni 14-18, and for girls the 
Jungmaedel 10-14, Bund deutscher Maedel 
14-18), the Landjahr (work and life on farms 
for elementary school children), the Labor 
Seiwice (complusory since 1935), the military 
seirice, the elite schools (National-politische 
Anstalteji) under state administration for 
selected secondary students, the Hitlcrschulen 
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for essentially the same purpose under -Hitler 
Youth administration, and the Ordensburgen 
for the training of the party elite of maturer 
age — 25 years. The traditional schools fulfil 
a more auxiliary function. They are subject 
to interruption at any time for party activities. 
The secondary schools were cut from nine to 
eight years mainly to make way for the com- 
pulsory labor service. The prevailing type of 
secondary school is now the Oberschule. It 
provides two fields of specialization in the 
last three years, either language or science. 
For girls (whose “natural” vocation is to be 
mothers of soldiers) however, the second spe- 
cialization is home economics. Of the other 
secondary schools only the humanistic Gym- 
nasium still exists, but it is open to very few. 
The total number of students in the univer- 
sities decreased from 95,807 in 1930-31 to 
65,266 in 1937-38, of whom the percentage 
of women decreased from 18.5 to 12.5. The 
older and more famous universities now ad- 
mit students on the basis of a selective quota. 
The various institutions for teacher training, 
once the pride of the Republic, were first 
transformed into Hochschulen fuer Lehrer- 
bildung with the ideal of Landverbundenheit. 
The first year of the course of study became a 
year of work required of all candidates re- 
gardless of the field of specialization, some- 
thing utterly new in German teacher training. 
But by 1941 academic teacher training was 
completely abandoned and reduced again to 
the status of the authoritarian seminar. The 
tearhers gagged in the National Socialist 
Lehrerbund (membership is compulsory) can 
no longer oppose the frustration of their 
hundred year old aspirations for an academic 
teacher training. 

Indoctrination and authoritarian discipline 
have replaced the activity school and its 
training for democracy. Absolute subordina- 
tion to the supreme wisdom of the leaders is 
inculcated and, according to available sources, 
achieved. 

The curriculum stresses physical proAvess, 
history interpreted as Nazi mythologj’, geo- 
graphy as geopolitics, biology mainly as a 
study of heredity to justify the necessity for 
“racial purity”, and home economics for 
women. The entire work of the schools is 
directed toward ultimate application in Avar. 
This is die ncAv integration. F.K. 
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CHOLOGY, Schools of. 

GIFTED CHILDREN, EDUCATIO 
OF. Gifted children are generally defind a 
those who are as superior intellectually toU 
ordinary run of children as the fechlcmiiwu 
are intellectually inferior to the averag^ 

10 is used as an indicator of inlellKliW 
ability and, for gifted children, varies frc« 
approximately 130 to 135 and above, n c- 
ganizing classes for gifted children, namiraS' 
trators often find it necessary to include we* 
children Avith lO’s of 125, 120, or someturj 
even lower. When a substantial nuw -t 
pupils with IQ’s under 120 are admitted » 
special class, hoAvever, the ^oup » 
referred to as “gifted”; j, « 

implying lesser ability is used,^ 
“bright pupils” or “rapid learners . 

The term “gifted” has supplanted sujit<^ 

as “precocious,” “prodigy,’’ and 
which Avere used rather AVidely 


Precocious referred to ^ 

* ' siff 


early development and, popular y, ^ 
that because development had been u _ 
rapid it would stop at 
of this erroneous conception ot t - 

ment of exrcplional ability, ‘ 
cious virtually has di^ppeared 
cational literature. The term p ^ 
many years suggested a child 
culiar, unhealthy, even 
this reason, a term avoided m educ. 

circles today. 

Tlie term genius has ei!< 

ersial in recent years that 
with extreme caution. More th^^ 
a century^ ago Terman 
“genius” and “near genius 


used 

'as a 


the 

cortrff- 

IC' 


classification for school 
above 140. Since 1930, psycho 
sociologists have been 
vailing use of such a ^^[iniuon ot r . 
IQ of 180 or more is the point at 
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term genius begins to apply, according to 
some. Others feel that the term is better re- 
served to apply to a person rvho has displayed 
some extraordinary and notable achievement. 
Thus, children of very high IQ’s are only 
potential geniuses, especially since many of 
them never will make notable contributions 
to society because of circumstances or per- 
sonal characteristics militating against such 
achievements. 

Whether children with special aptitudes or 
talents, particularly the sesthetic talents, 
should be included among the gifted is still a 
controversial issue. Some hold that, since the 
school curriculum is organized so largely 
around intellectual activities, only talented 
children with superior intellectual abilities 
should be included among the gifted, espe- 
cially if the gifted are in a segregated group. 
Others hold that any outstanding child, 
whether in intellectual, aesthetic, or even in 
mechanical areas, deserves special attention 
and should be included among the gifted 
since, all too often, only after children have 
been identified with a special group are they 
given the attention they warrant. 

The approximate proportion of intellec- 
tually gifted children at various IQ levels 
to be found in the population at large is in- 
dicated in the table below, which was derived 
from data presented by Terman and Merrill 
in discussing the Revised Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Scale. 

Petcentages 

IQ Revised Among 

S-B Intelligence Scale Unselectcd Children 

148 and above 0.1 

- 145 “ “ 0.2 

144 " “ 0.3 

140 “ « 0.6 

137 “ 1.0 

133 “ “ 2.0 

130 “ « 3.0 

128 " •* 4.0 

126 « “ 5.0 

Thus, if gifted children are defined as 
those having (Stanford-Binet) IQ’s of 130 
and above, this represents the highest three 
per cent of the generality of the population. 
If, on the other hand, the highest one per 
cent of a normal population is to indicate 
fte gifted, an IQ comparable to the Stanford- 
Binet IQ of at least 137 is needed. 

I^e term gifted, describing individual su- 
perior children or groups of superior chil- 
dren, is used only in professional discussions. 


In discussions with parents or children it is 
essential that particular caution be manifested 
in the terminology used. Only in very rare 
instances should parents be told that their 
children are “intellectually gifted.” As far 
as the children themselves are concerned, the 
use of any term which identifies them as be- 
ing intellectually superior is objectionable. 

Identification. The intellectually gifted are 
most accurately identified by means of in- 
dividual intelligence tests administered by 
psychologists who are trained and experi- 
enced in the procedures of administering and 
interpreting such tests. In many school situa- 
tions, however, the psychological service ne- 
cessary in order to identify the intellectually 
gifted is inadequate for this purpose. The 
use of group intelligence tests therefore has 
gained considerable impetus (1) as a “screen- 
ing” device for determining which children 
to recommend for individual testing, and (2) 
as one means in the actual identification of 
gifted children. 

The upper level of the test is an important 
factor to consider in selecting a group test, or 
in interpreting its results. Some group intelli- 
gence tests do not measure a group of gifted 
pupils adequately because the “ceilings” of 
such tests are too low; that is, gifted pupils 
pass test questions at the highest levels and 
might pass questions at st’ll higher levels if 
such questions were included. Some group 
tests are inadequate because they measure a 
limited area of intelligence, thus penalizing 
children whose abilities lie in directions other 
tlian those measured by a specific test. The 
use of two or three different types of group 
tests usually is recommended in order to 
counteract the disadvantage of any one. 

Intelligence tests are based necessarily upon 
normal experiences of children. Young chil- 
dren, especially those with extraordinarily 
meager experiences, cannot respond ade- 
quately to such tests until such time as their 
experiences become broader and more nor- 
mal. Thus a child who at an early age might 
not be identified as gifted may well be so. 
identified in later school grades. Other gifted 
children who might not be identified as gifted 
are those who were seriously disturbed emo- 
tionally while being tested, or the occasional 
gifted child who is especially handicapped 
in reading and cannot, therefore, be measured 
by means of a test involving ability to read. 
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It is important, therefore, that intellig ence 
test^ results be supplemented by all other 
available data about each child for adequate 
identification of the gifted. 

Measures for the identification of children 
with special abilities or talents require even 
more cautious interpretation than do intelli- 
gence tests. Some tests have been developed 
for the purpose of measuring certain limited 
aspects of special talents and must be supple- 
mented by teacher and expert judgment re- 
garding the child’s achievement. 

Characteristics. The popular conception of 
the gifted child as sickly, nervous, and mal- 
adjusted, caring only for books and nothing 
about the normal play and games of child- 
hood, has long . been prevalent. Quite the 
contrary has been found to be true. Gifted 
children as a group seem to have all the ad- 
vantages over average children — ^home back- 
^ound, physical development, emotional ad- 
justment, social characteristics and interests, 
character and personality characteristics, as 
well as intellectual and scholastic qualities. 

Despite the superior behavior of gifted 
children ^ a group, certain of them do mani- 
fest conflicts 'and maladjustments. Such dif- 
ficulties are especially significant because of 
the superior potentialities of these children. 
One condition which may result in disturb- 
ances among some gifted children, especially 
among those of very superior mental endow- 
ment, is a wide discrepancy between physical 
and mental development. The gifted child of 
a very high intelligence level may well be- 
come bored with — ^or be rejected by — ^play- 
mates of his own age. No matter how he 
strives to play with otliers at or near his own 
age, other children may not share his inter- 
ests, his vocabulary, or sometimes his desire 
to organize play activities along more intel- 
lectual channels. Playmates at his o^vn men- 
tal level, on the other hand, are so much older 
and more developed physically that they, too, 
are very likely to reject him. Finding himself 
unpopular on the playground he may find 
escape in solitary activities, usually of an in- 
tellectual nature, or in activities involving 
only adults, tlius setting himself even farther 
apart from other children. Unless such a 
child learns to adjust in play activiu'es to 
others of lesser mental ability or else is pro- 
vided associations with others of his o^^-n 


mental caliber, emotional disturbances arc in. 
evitable. 

Some maladjustments. are actually encour- 
aged by the school. A school program 
on competitive academic activities will en- 
courage those children who are superior iu 
intellectual areas to place undue value on- 
mental achievement, which might lead in tbe 
direction of one or another type of emotional 
stress. Some such children may become con- 
ceited and intolerant of others less able in 
academic areas. Other gifted children, how- 
ever, actually may develop a feeling of in- 
feriority because of ever-higher intellectual 
goals set by themselves and encouraged hr 
the school. 

Some of the intellectual qualities possessed 
to a greater degree by gifted children as a 
group than by other children are: superior 
powers of generalization, quicker insight into 
problems, greater independence in thinking, 
and superior imagination and creative orig- 
inality with respect to intellectual tasks. Such 
generalizations as these, however, do not 
necessarily apply to all gifted children. Some 
children are very uneven in tlieir intellectual 
abilities, displaying serious lacks in certain 
areas, probably because of factors in theif 
educational and emotional histories which af- 
fected the development of interests, purpo^ 
of learning, and temperament. Some supenoT 
children, for example, rarely approach an 
intellectual task with “high mental energy 
but are impatient with details and supernriai 
with respect to locating and using informa- 
tion. Such children present a challenge to 
the alert teacher. Other children, instead o 
having wide and versatile interests, keen to 
approach new intellectual areas, arc inlet' 
ested only in areas in which tliey / 
excel. An exploration into the emotional 
for such early specialization may be rcie 

1.1, J 

Gifted children, moreover, are more h t y 
than average children to achieve adult 
— eminence, leadership, or financial 
menL The possession of superior 'j* 

is no guarantee of such success, bowm -- 
since oUier factors, such as^ ’ 

conditions, sex, race, economic status, p 
ical stamina, social adaptability, and 
or drive to accomplish, also play an tm. 
tanl role. _ . 

Educational Adaptations. Tbere i* £ 
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agreement that the curriculum for gifted 
children should involve enrichment, but pro- 
cedures for providing such enrichment vary 
widely. Some involve enriching the curri- 
culum for such children by progressing them 
rapidly llirough lire grades. Otliers involve 
providing enrichment activities for the gifted 
children in regular classes. Still others in- 
volve segregating gifted children into special 
classes and providing a curriculum program 
specifically for the children in those classes. 

The proponents "of acceleration and rapid 
progress through the grades indicate that 
gifted children can shorten the period of 
preparation for tlie learned professions and 
thus achieve tlieir professional degrees by the 
age of twenty-three or earlier. In order to 
prevent serious emotional maladjustments be- 
cause of physical inferiority, especially in 
the later grades, a combination plan of spe- 
cial classes and rapid progress is proposed. 

Enrichment activities in the regular classes 
may involve introducing supplementary ac- 
tivities, encouraging the gifted to participate 
in such activities, or they may imply an in- 
tegrated curriculum along informal lines, 
including active participation of all pupils 
in classroom activities. Supplementary en- 
richment activities for gifted pupils may be 
provided during specific periods set aside 
each week, at any time during the school day 
when such children have completed their reg- 
ular assignments, or during after-school 
hours. Examples of such activities are; spe- 
cial units involving research and reports to 
other pupils, hobby clubs, special service 
poups, school councils, and classes or clubs 
in aesthetics or dramatics. 

In an integrated deformalized curriculum, 
situations are provided which encourage ac- 
tive participation of all pupils, the gifted in- 
cluded, in planning and conducting classroom 
activities. Creative work is encouraged and 
individual abilities are given opportunities to 
develop, taking into consideration, however, 
the needs of the group as a whole. 

Special classes for gifted children have 
been. organized in a number of communities 
throughout the country; the largest numbers 
of children organized into such classes are in 
mw York City, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. 
The purposes generally stated for organizing 
such classes are to provide enrichment ac- 
tivities rather than acceleration, and to pro- 


vide the children ivith the opportunity to work 
and to play with others of more nearly the 
same mental and chronological levels. Prob- 
lems involved in organizing special classes 
include transporting of pupils from one 
school district to anotlicr; persuading heads 
of schools not having such classes to allow 
their gifted children to be transferred; keep- 
ing tlie class registers high enough wathout 
too great a chronological age range in such 
classes; providing these classes ivith adequate 
materials and equipment; providing the classes 
with sympathetic, intelligent, and well-in- 
formed teachers; providing normal and whole- 
some relationships between the pupils and 
teachers of these classes and the pupils and 
teachers of other classes in the school; and 
providing the children in these classes with 
experiences and interests in common with 
other children in the community. L.K.E. 
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GOALS AND THE LEARNING PRO- 
CESS. The neiver psychology sees goals as 
both cause and focus of endeavor; the in- 
dividual acts in order to gain some end, 
something he desires or something he wishes 
to avoid. What he does is determined, in kind 
and degree, by the goal he sets before him. 
Tliis is true not only of what are commonly 
referred to as problem-solving situations, but 
also of any situations involving conscious 
endeavor. 

To examine this thesis in more detail : first, 

^ pull of the goal on the individual 
which releases energy and arouses activity. 
Because he wishes the end, he initiates a series 


\ 
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of activities designed to achieve it — he thinks 
about means, he acts, he maneuvers to get 
what he wants. And he is activated to the 
degree to which he feels the goal is significant 
— to the degree to which he is “interested” 
in the outcome; for interest means exactly 
the pull of the goal on him. His persistence, 
too, is correlative with the importance he at- 
taches to the goal. The individual, then, both 
undertakes activity and persists in it to the 
degree to which the goal, the end to he served, 
seems to him significant. 

Second, the goal in mind causes the in- 
dividual to act selectively and so to direct 
his efforts effectively. He pays attention to — 
notes, gives thought to, brings into focus of 
attention — what promises to further his enter- 
prise. (The boy who is making a radio studies 
radio parts and instructions, not plants or 
poetry. He decides in terms of his ccoal 
what will constitute effective procedure. With- 
out an end-in-view he cannot distinguish the 
relevant from the irrelevant; his activity is 
random, not directed. Without a clear goal he 
cannot discriminate, he cannot act intelli- 
gently. 

Third, the goal provides a basis for eval- 
uating achievement both throughout the proc- 
ess and in the end product. As the individual 
works he constantly asks, “Am I accomplish- 
ing what I wish? Does it meet my require- 
ments?” To know his answer we must know 
his end-in-view. For example, does the hoy 
wish to produce a really good radio or barely 
to satisfy a teacher requirement? The com- 
bination of elements which constitute his end- 
in-view will enter crucially into his process of 
evaluation as he proceeds and as he estimates 
the results. 

Of the rich implications for education only 
one will he mentioned here: it must be ap- 
parent from the foregoing that it is the 
learner’s goals (or absence of them) which 
determine both the quality and the extent of 
his efforts at learning. A goal %vhich is 
merely or chiefly the teacher’s does not gen- 
erate dynamic or breed persistence or bring 
discriminating effort where it is needed — in 
the learner. Energy is accordingly well ex- 
pended when it is directed toward stimulating 
interest in the learner, toward helping him 
clarify bis aims and set up worthwhile goals; 
for it is his efforts which determine the learn- 


ing and his aims and interest which delermiw 
the effectiveness of his effort. M.Y.O. 
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GRADATION. The arrangement of cur- 
riculum or teaching materials according to 
the grade or the maturity of learners, is re- 
ferred to as gradation. Since curriculum 
materials range from the very easy to tin 
very difficult, they should be taught in tncK 
grades where the pupils can assimilate ihea 
most economically. Gradation is the deltr- 
mining of where along the educational ladder 
various subject materials should be taugnt 

Several ways are utilized to grade mate- 
rials. One is the judgment of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and curriculum workers; this 
judgment is supposed to be based upon ex- 
perience in teaching children. Another M 
the pupils’ preferences — for example, ui 
choice of poems and literary selections-y 
based on their interests and satisfactions. * 
more recent method of gradation is y 
ally teaching a certain portion of a su J 
at different grade levels and then det^^ 
ing at what level is found the rnos 
standing, the greatest economy of 
best pupil reaction. It has be^ de 
experimentally, f oIvin«^ Ions 

best the division of decimals involvm 

division a. the mental age 

thirteen or fourteen, which 

to tlie seventh or eighth grade, 

of research in gradation, rnany 

cult parts of the curriculum 

and shifted to higher ^ades. The n 

political, and financial trea^enU 

found in seventh or eighth ^ crhool 
been moved to the senior high schooj^t^ 

The trend has been to shift 
higher levels rather than m the offi 

Gradation also refers to 

of materials and exercises wathm a 

is an application of the pnncip / j ^ 
fo complex. Much of the 
grasping a concept or m jj, 

results from the haphazar 
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his learning experiences occur. Inexperi- 
enced teachers often take too much for grant- 
ed and fail to see that two examples ivhich 
look alike and which seem to be on the same 
level of difBculty are in reality sometimes 
quite different Thus the teacher who knows 
the basic similarities among all applications 
of percentage is surprised when a student 
who has learned to solve an interest problem 
does not knoiv how to solve a discount prob- 
lem based on the same principle. Similarly, 
the English teacher finds that his students 
can recognize and correct the error of dan- 
gling participles appearing in unrelated sen- 
tences listed in a grammar book, but that 
they cannot recognize this error in their free 
■writing. The teacher who is sensitive to the 
need for gradation makes certain that his 
presentation of new material and of practice 
exercises confronts the child with only one 
new difficulty at a time. How fine the grada- 
tion should be depends on the nature of the 
material to be learned and on the mental 
level of the students. 

Lack of necessary gradation both in cur- 
ricular sequences and in topical teaching is 
a charge often made by critics of the experi- 
ence curriculum and the activity program. 
[See Grade Placement (Curriculum)]. 

F.A.B. 

GRADE EQUIVALENT— See Norms. 

GRADE MEETING — See Teachers’ 
Meetings. 

GRADE NORMS— See Norms. 

GRADE PLACEMENT (CURRICU- 
LUM). As schools become increasingly 
concerned with promotion practices and the 
modification of the curriculum to meet the 
needs of specific groups and individuals, the 
problems of sequence and the grade place- 
ment of materials become correspondingly 
important. The sequence which is followed 
in any particular field may be one of the 
following: 

1. Logical organization, such as the out- 
line for a science course built on the logical 
basis. 

2. The chronological age of pupils, such 
as a program of physical activities adapted 
to pupils of various ages. 

3. Chronological order, such as the devel- 
opment of a history program beginning with 


early times and extending to the present, 
organized with various periods allocated to 
succeeding grades. 

4. The interests of pupils, such as the or- 
ganization of units which attempt to take 
into consideration what is found to be 
dominant interests at various ages, for ex- 
ample, shop work as an activity for the junior 
high school period. 

5. The needs of pupils, in which units of 
health are organized around the problems of 
health faced by pupils at various ages. 

6. Ease of mastery, in rvhich the simpler 
principles are first presented, followed by 
more complex principles. Lack of experi- 
mentation ,in this field has prevented effective 
sequence in many areas. 

7. Availability of materials. The lack of 
materials, such as suitable materials in read- 
ing and science, has prevented an organiza- 
tion of a sequence in these fields and has 
frequently confined the subject or activity 
to grades either below or above a point where 
it might otherwise be placed. 

Few effective studies in the field of se- 
quence have been carried out It would 
appear that the following are essential in 
connection with the development of an effec- 
tive program of curriculum development; 

a. Studies should be made as to the opti- 
mum placement of activities, experiences and 
content, in terms of the needs and interests 
of the individual, the ease of learning, and 
possible use. 

b. Other things being equal, experiences 
and skills should be learned at a point ivhere 
they can be used as early as possible. 

c. Where principles and subject matter 
are concerned, the learning should be at such 
a point that it will facilitate, rather than re- 
tard, future learning. 

d. It should be recognized that in the many 
things which must be learned by children, 
attention should be paid to the problem of 
co-ordination and articulation, so that proper 
integration will go on in the child’s mind. 

e. The fact that a principle or skill can be 
learned at a particular level does not mean 
necessarily that this is the optimum place for 
it in the curriculum. As an example: children 
can be taught to read at a very early age, 
but the effort expended and the other prob- 
lems involved may make it wholly undesir- 
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able and unprofitable to attempt to teach 
reading at a very low level. 

In a number of curriculum programs, cen- 
ters of interest have frequently been used as 
a major basis for determining a sequence. 
Such centers of interest frequently have be- 
come as artificial and as unreal to children 
as have previous so-called “logical organiza- 
tions” of the curriculum. 

The investigations on grade placements 
are based on the following factors: (1) pres- 
ent practice, (2) where a unit skill or knowl- 
edge is most useful, (3) where it is most 
interesting, (4) where tlie ptipil is best able 
to carry it out, and (5) a combination of 
two or more of these factors. There appear 
to be hvo general methods of grade place- 
ment — first, by ascertaining the opinion of 
competent teachers; and, secondly, by means 
of objective data of difficulty, interest, and 
other factors. It should be remembered, 
however, that both procedures are theoretical 
and tentative. They are subject to correction 
based upon experience. The best that objec- 
tive analysis can accomplish is to give a 
dependable starting point for the grade place- 
ment of units of work in the several grades. 

If education is considered an evolving 
process, with the sequence of experiences and 
their content determined, in part, by the 
process itself, all aspects of the curriculum 
cannot be fully seen or outlined in advance. 
Likewise, curriculum building cannot be 
segregated from instructional practices and 
other conditions -without seriously affecting 
the outcomes of the curriculum. Experiences 
and content should be determined progres- 
sively in relation to the ongoing process of 
teaching and living. 

This does not mean tliat there shall be an 
unplanned curriculum, for an unplanned cur- 
riculum is unsound. It is necessary that tliere 
shall be considerable agreement in terms of 
functional learnings, as to the desirable scope 
and sequence of tlxe curriculum. The general 
possibilities in a given learning should be 
considered and outlined in advance, at least 
in part Sufficient flexibility should be per- 
mitted so tliat the learning experiences se- 
lected and emphasized are tliose of most sig- 
nificance to a particular group, and so that 
both tlie teacher and the pupils have some 
part in planning the activities and experiences 


in which they are to engage. (See CuRRiCu. 
lum.) - 
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GRADE PROGRESS— See Promotion. 


GRADE UNIT COST — See Finance. 
School. 

GRADES— See Records and Reports; 
Standards of Achievement. 

GRADUATE EDUCATION. After 1<^ 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees became generally 
required for certain types of teaching poM 
Rons, especially at the college level, 
in earlier years preparation for research a 
been the nearly exclusive function of gra^a« 
degrees, particularly the Doctors^ o ’ 
This development resulted in a large incrca. 
in the number of higher institutions that 
fered graduate degrees. Of late 
than three thousand doctors degrera 
excess of twenty thousand 
distributed over a wide range of field , 
been awarded . annually in the Uni * 

To safeguard the character of h 

grees, as graduate departments have expandeO 
fapidly, I number of national 
have aided in defining *e functions . of 
uate study and in 

ards for the Masters’ and Doctors dcp 
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graduate work is a Bachelor’s degree from a 
^recognized college, with a specified amount 
of undergraduate preparation in the graduate 
area selected for specialization. The quanti- 
tative standards for the Master of Arts 
(M.A.) and Master of Science (M.S.) degrees 
ate similar, including a minimum of one year 
of advanced study above the baccalaureate, 
or thirty semester hours of graduate work. 
The Master’s thesis is generally required and 
usually carries credit to the extent of several 
semester hours, although some schools that 
offer specialized proffessional degrees, such as 
the Master of Education (M. Ed.), have dis- 
continued the thesis. 

The Doctor’s degree usually represents a 
minimum of three years of graduate study 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree, with the pos- 
sibility that in many cases a large part of 
the third year can be devoted to the disserta- 
tion. Some form of dissertation is always re- 
quired, although the types of Doctors’ inves- 
tigations vary widely, especially for such pro- 
fessional graduate areas as the Doctor of Edu- 
cation (Ed. D.) program. 

During recent years a number of problems 
relating to graduate work have been vigor- 
ously discussed in the educational literature: 
(1) emphasis on theory or principles versus 
applications to practical problems, (2) the 
modern foreign-language requirement, (3) 
over-expansion of graduate departments, (4) 
availability of suitable thesis and dissertation 
problems to the extent of some three thousand 
- topics a year for Doctors and twelve tliousand 
or more each year "for Masters, and (5) de- 
velopment of criteria for evaluation of grad- 
uate instruction. C.V.G. 
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GRAMMAR, TEACHING OF— See Eng- 
lish, Teaching oe; LangIjage Arts. 

GRAPHIC METHODS. It is sometimes 
clearer, more convenient, and more effective 


— GRAPHIC METHODS 

to represent educational data by means of 
graphs rather titan tables. A series of graphs 
may give the reader all he needs to know, and 
give it to him quickly. Graphs make it easier 
to depict trends and to emphasize changes or 
contrasts. Many graphs have special uses; a 
percentile graph, for example, makes pos- 
sible the rapid determination of the percentile 
value of any score. In careful statistical work 
it is usually advisable to present both the 
graph and the table upon ■^vhich it is based. 

There are many forms and variations of 
graphs, but all of them are adaptations of a 
few fundamental forms, such as bars, lines, 
cun'es, circles, and pictures. The two basic 
features of almost all graphs and charts are 
vertical and horizontal distances. When both 
are used in the same diagram, quantity or 
amount is indicated by area ; but when either 
the vertical or horizontal is used alone, the 
amount is indicated by the height or width of 
the graphic form. 

Both the teacher and the school adminis- 
trator can make use of graphic methods to 
clarify their approach to the problems which 
they face. Let us assume that a battery of 
achievement tests has been administered in a 
given school during the third month of a 
school year. Miss A, the teacher, of a fifth 
grade class, finds that her results, in terms of 
grade equivalents, are as follows: 


TABLE I 

Achievement Test Results — Grade V 



Read- 


Aiithmetic 


Median 

Pupil 

ing 

Spell- 

I'uncla- 

Reason- Eng- 

Achieve- 


Comp. 

ing 

mentals 

ing 

lislt 

ment 

A 

4.10 

6.1 

5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

5,8 

B 

5.2 

6.3 

6.1 

5.8 

5.7 

5.8 

C 

4.3 

5.1 

6.1 

3.8 

4.8 

4.8 

D 

6.4 

5.9 

7.3 

6.3 

6.6 

6.6 

E 

4.2 

5.7 

5.8 

4.6 

6.7 

5.7 

F 

5.4 

6.5 

5.10 

410 

4.7 

5.4 

G 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

6.1 

6.1 

6.8 

H 

5.7 

6.5 

6.3 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 ■ 

T 

4.9 

6.2 

6.4 

5.5 

5.3 

5.5 

J 

4.6 

5.10 

5.10 

5.3 

4.9 

5.3 

K 

4.4 

6.3 

5.6 

5.1 

5.4 

5.4 

L 

4.1 

6.6 

6.2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

M 

5.2 

5.10 

5.7 

■ 5.6 

5.2 

5.6 

N 

6.2 

6.2 

6.5 

7.6 

6.6 

6.5 

0 

6,7 

6.2 

7.2 

4.10 

5.4 

6.2 

P 

5.2 

6.6 

4.8 

. 3.6 

5.9 

5.2 

0 

4.3 

5.7 

6.1 

4.1 

4.6 

4.10 

R 

5.8 

7.1 

■ 7.1 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

s 

5.5 

6.8 

5.9 

4.7 

6.6. 

5.9 

T 

5.2 

. 6.5 

5.10 

4.6 

6.6 

•5.10 

Median 

5.2 

6.3 

6.1 

5.2 

5.7 

5.7 
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Bar Graphs. vertical or a horizontal bar graph (Figures 1 

_ , 1 r 1 1 length of the bars are 

The median results for her class may he proportional to the amounts represented, it h 

presented graphically by means of either a easy to visualize the quantitative results. 



Fig. 1. Presenting in the Form of a Vertical Bar Graph the Median Scores 

Shown in Table I. 



Fig. 2. Presenting in the Form of a Horizontal 
Bar Graph the Median Scores shown in Table L 
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The school administrator often finds it 
necessary to compare the scores made by all 
the classes on a grade. A multiple bar graph 
(Figure 3) may be used for this purpose. 
While multiple bar graphs have the advan- 
tage of presenting graphically a considerable 
amount of data, it is ordinarily difficult to 
comprehend them by quick inspection. ' 



Another variation of the bar graph which 
the administrator finds helpful' is the 100 
per cent bar graph. Both vertical and hori- 
zontal bars may be divided into parts, each 
^presenting a portion of the whole. Thus, 
Figure 4 illustrates the distribution of read- 
ing comprehension scores given in Table I. 



An adaptation of the bar graph in which 
rows or columns of human figures are used 
to represent numbers of people has been de- 
veloped in recent years. Similarly, money 
bags are used to represent expenditures, 
houses to represent construction of school 
buildings, etc. Such pictorial bar charts, as 
they are known, can be utilized very effec- 
tively by school boards to present statistical 
material for public consideration. 

An additional adaptation of the bar graph 
makes use of a diagram of a thermometer in 
order to indicate change over a period of 
time. Thus, the number of books collected 
from day to day for the Victory Book Cam- 
paign is indicated on the thermometer by 
raising the height of the “mercury” as the 
campaign progresses. 

Still another variation of the bar graph is 
the histogram, which is generally used to 
represent a distribution of continuous values. 
While the histogram does depict continuous 
values satisfactorily, in a truly statistical sense 
it should be reserved for the presentation of 
discrete data. An example of the teacher’s 
use of the histogram is given in Figure 5, 
which presents the distribution of median 
achievement scores given in Table I. 



Fig. 5. PnESENTINC IN THE FoRM OF A IIlSTOCRAM 
THE Median Achievement Scores given in Tadi.e I. 

Circle Graphs. The circle or sector 
graph, like the 100 per cent bar graph, is 
used to show the parts which make a whole. 
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Thus, it may readily be used to show per- 
centages of children enrolled in elementary, 
junior, or senior high school, the expenditure 
of the school dollar for salaries, supplies, re- 
pairs, etc., and similarly for other factors 
and quantities. The sectors are often shaded 
or colored to show the portions more clearly. 
Numerical values should accompany the vari- 
ous sectors of tlie circle graph. Since it is 
not always easy to judge Sie relative size of 
sectors, numerical values will aid in making 
comparisons. An example of a circle graph 
is given in Figure 6, which presents a break- 
down of the median achievement scores given 
in Table I. 



Fig. 6 . Presenting in the Form of a Circle 
Graph the Median Achievement Scores given in 
Table I. 

Line Graphs. When a curved or broken 
line is used to represent data, vertical dis- 
tance along the ordinate usually indicates 
number or amount, while distance from left 
to right along the abscissa or base line usually 
represents succeeding time intervals. Values 
such as income, prices, rainfall, pressure, and 
an almost unlimited number of otlier items 
may be indicated on the vertical scale. * 

The teacher and the school administrator 
will find many uses for simple line graphs. 
Thus, the teacher of a fourth year class may 
chart the average progress of her children in 
arithmetic fundamentds for a given month, 
while the administrator may find it helpful 
to indicate average attendance in his school 
during each week of a school year. An ex- 


ample of a line graph, illustrating a teacWs . 
progress chart is given in Figure 7. 



Fig. 7. Average Progress in Arithmetic Fokm- 
MENTALS OF A FoURTH GrADE ClASS. 

When a line graph begins and ends at 
base line, a surface is defined whicn hoi • 
narily called a frequency polygon. Like the 
histogram, the frequency polygon is a graphic 
representation of a frequency distribution, a 
both cases, the frequency is indicated on 
verical axis, and the steps or class wtenau 
on the horizontal axis. The points wbio 
termine the frequency polygon are p a 
above the mid-points of the class inten^ 
opposite the appropriate frequency, 
ample of a frequency polygon, hased on 
median achievement scores shoivn m a 
is given in Figure 8. 
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The shape of the frequency polygon gives 
an excellent indication of the nature of the 
distribution. High and low points and irreg- 
ularities show how the data are distributed, 
and can he readily interpreted. Frequency 
polygons can also be used more readily in 
comparing tivb classes than either multiple 
bar graphs or histograms. Because of the 
oblique lines used, it is easier to compare 
two distributions plotted on the same base 
line by means of the frequency polygon 
— similarities and differences stand out much 
more clearly. Technically, however, the histo- 
id gram is more exact than the frequency poly- 
gon, in that the area in each successive class 
interval is directly proportional to the num- 
ber of cases in that interval. 

Another means of representing a frequency 
distribution is through the use of a percentile 
curve. The curve is constructed by computing 
several percentile ig.v.) points by means of 
which a graph can be drawn which indicates 


the percentile values for the entire distribu- 
tion fairly accurately. An example of a per- 
centile curve, based upon the arithmetic fun- 
damental scores shown in Table I, is given 
in Figure 9. ' 

The percentile curve has a typical form 
which is reproduced fairly well in the above 
diagram. It should be noted that the smoothed 
curve shown does not pass through all the 
percentile points plotted. 

The percentile curve may be used by the 
teacher and the administrator in many ways. 
Median and quartile scores, as well as meas- 
ures of variability such as the variation of 
the middle 90 per cent of the group, may be 
read directly from the graph. When two or 
more percentile curves are drawn on the same 
pair of axes, the overlapping of scores can ' 
be readily determined. 

Pictograms. A pictogram is a means of 
setting forth both quantitative and qualitative 
material in pictorial form. In' one type of 
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pictogram, the quantitative trend in school en- 
rollment is portrayed by varying the sizes of 
persons who are representative of the data 
involved. Another form of the pictogram 
presents the same data by using pictorial rep- 
resentations of the same size throughout, and 
varying their number. In most instances, it 
is better to use the latter approach, since, 
when the magnitude of objects is used to 
show a trend, a common error of considering 
only dimensions and not areas often arises. 
In representing growth in college enrollment 
over a period of years by students of different 
sizes, for example, a doubled enrollment 
should not be shown by a student twice as 
tall, since the resulting figure will be more 
than tAvice as large if area is taken into ac- 
count. 

Qualitative factors may be shown pic- 
torially by comparing equipment and facil- 
ities of former years with those of the present. 
Thus, comparisons may be indicated by using 
horse-drawn vehicles and motor trucks, stage 
coaches and streamlined trains, one-room 
school houses and multi-storied consolidated 
schools, etc. 

Cartoons. Cartoons, as used in educa- 
tional as well as in other fields, rarely at- 
tempt to portray an accurate and statistically 
correct picture of actual data. In most cases, 
general quantitative concepts, such as decline 
and increase, together with actual or implied 
causes and effects are presented. The use of 
cartoons, for the most part, is restricted to 
gaining ground for a point of view. 

J.J. and H.S.-1 
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GRAPHIC RATING SCALE— See Rat- 
ing Scale. 

GREAT BRITAIN, EDUCATION IN 

See England and Wales, Education in. 

GREECE, EDUCATION IN. Organi- 
zation of Education. After the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire in 1453 the Greeks 


lived for about four centuries under the rule 
of the Ottoman Empire; a revolution tool 
place in 1821, and in 1830 Greece was recog. 
nized as an independent state. 

The country to which the name Greece waj 
given ivas but a small part of the Greek soil, 
Many struggles, occurring in different peri- 
ods, were ended by the Treaty of Lausanne, 
which determined the boundaries of Greece as 
they were before World War II. 

While the struggle for independence was 
going on and the military needs were absorb- 
ing the thoughts and all the poor financial 
forces of the insurgents, in the First National 
Assembly, which took place in 1824, a com- 
mittee was organized for the purpose of 
“forming and suggesting a plan of organiza- 
tion of Elementary, Secondary and Higher 
Education.” The Greek representathes, 
worthy of the history they themselves hao 
gallantly written with their blood and of the 
long line of their glorious ancestry, did riot 
forget the importance of education— a social 
activity upon which Modem Greece was to 

Elementary education was established as 
compulsory in 1834, in an epoch un"? 
which many of the most important 
states had not yet taken such a 
small Greek state began its life wth 

mentarv schools and 6,721 ® ° ml the 

sexes. In 1837 the secondary schools and tie 

University of Athens were established. 

Greece in all of her life confron^J® J 
cational problem seriously and all 
leaders — in spite of the ,„e 3 of 

absorbed the greatest part of the r 
the country-fixed as one of their aims 

development of education. rUrhooh 

ElementaryEducation. 

were organized especially for ‘ | 

districts of Greece. Among 
schools, 50 had two classes and the 

had one. . . . _ ij, the 

Boys and girls began their training 

elementary schools at the ^ ju;. 

A minimum of 15 pupils was 4 g]j. 
tify the appointment of a •. ^es, 

mentary schools were composed j„, 

compulsory for the^ pupils w iTie 

tend to continue their jary 

pupils who were to attend se 
left the elementary schools alter 
grade and were admitted to the 
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schools only after passing a special exami- 
nation. In the elementary schools in which 
there were foreign pupils the law provided 
for a teacher of their language and religion. 

Although education was compulsory, there 
were adults who had not finished the elemen- 
tary school. For them elementary night 
schooh were organized. Five persons were 
sufficient to justify the forming of a class. 

The teachers of maternal schools were 
trained in nursery training schools having a 
four-year training period. Students were ad- 
mitted to these schools after having finished 
the elementary school and having passed a 
special examination. 

The teachers of the elementary schools were 
trained in the Pedagogic Academies, which 
had a four-year training period. Students 
were admitted to these academies after having 
finished the Gymnasium and having passed a 
competition. For every Pedagogic Academy 
two elementary schools, one with one class 
and one with many classes, were adjoined. 
Elementary school teachers •with a successful 
career of six years were given an academic 
training for further studies in special courses 
of the universities, agricultural courses, and 
famous educational centers abroad. 

Secondary Education, This was fur- 
nished in (a) Gymnasiums, rrith training 
periods of six years; (b) Lyceums, with 
training of two years. These follow the Gym- 
nasium. The Lyceums are divided into Clas- 
sical Lyceums and Real Lyceums. Graduates 
from the Lyceums can be admitted to the com- 
petitions for higher education) ; and (c) 
AstiJca Schools, which were equivalent to the 
Gymnasiums but had programs that also in- 
cluded special lessons according to the kind 
of school it was (i. e., agricultural, commer- 
cial, technical, or home economics). 

The professors of the secondary schools 
and of the Pedagogic Academies were doctors 
or graduates of any one of the Greek univer- 
sities. In addition, the professors of peda-, 
gogy studied in foreign pedagogic centers. 
The professors of physical training were 
trained in the Academy of Physical Training. 

Elementary education was supervised by 
the Inspectors of Elementary Education. 
Greece was divided into 90 inspectorates who 
were under the supervision of the General In- 
spectors of Elementary Education; the latter 


reported to the Board of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

Secondary education was supervised by 20 
General Inspectors \vho in turn were super- 
vised bv the Board of Secondary Education. 
Both elementary and secondary education 
were under the supervision of the Supreme 
Board of Education. 

Higher Education. In 1835 there 
was organized in Athens a “Higher School 
of Medicine, Chemistry, and Surgery,” and in 
1837 the University of Athens was founded. 
In 1836 a “Sunday Polytechnic School” was 
organized. In 1843 it became a daily “school 
of arts” and in 1882 it became a “Polytechnic ■ 
Institute.” Before World War II the Polytech- 
nic Institute contained the following faculties; 
Engineers, Architects, Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical Mechanics, Topographers. To the 
Polytechnic Institute was annexed a secon- 
dary Polytechnic School (for architects, 
geometers, calligraphers, etc.). Other schools 
of higher education in Greece are the Uni- 
versity of Saloniki (1925), the Superior 
Sf’hool of Agriculture (1920), the Superior 
School of Commercial and Financial Sciences 
(1920), the Panteios School of Political Sci- 
ences (1920), the School of Evelpidon 
(Armv). the School of Dokimon (Navy), 
the School of Icaron (Air Force), and the 
School of Telegraphy. 

Professional Education. In addition to 
the Theological Faculties of the universities 
there were in Greece before World War II 
the Rizareios Seminary and four Secondary 
Theological Schools. 

In addition to the Superior School of Ag- 
riculture there were; a Faculty of Higher 
Studies of Agriculture in the University of 
Saloniki; three private Superior Schools of 
Agriculture; Agricultural Asylums for or- 
phans of both sexes; courses of agriculture 
which comprised a one to two years’ training 
period (The students in these agriculture 
courses were teachers who after their training 
were placed in schools of agricultural dis- 
tricts and taught in the Sunday Schools 
of Agriculture. They also took care of the 
school gardens, being assisted and directed 
by the Ministry of Education and the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. There were gardens in 
aU the^ schools of elementary and secondary 
education) ; Sunday Schools of Agriculture 
for adults; and Ambulant Schools of Agri- 
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culture (training o£ one to three months). 

In addition to the Superior School of Com- 
mercial and Financial Sciences there were 13 
Secondary Commercial Schools (training pe- 
riod 5 years) ; 6 Private Secondary Commer- 
cial Schools; and 6 Secondary Commercial 
Schools annexed to private schools. . 

Besides the National Polytechnic Institute 
there were Secondary Technical Schools re- 
quiring three years of training, and Profes- 
sional Asylums for Orphans (11 for girls, 5 
for boys, and 5 private asylums for both 
sexes). 

In addition to the Faculties of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Universities there were 3 
schools for nurses, 2 schools for obstetrics, 
1 school for hygiene, and 1 school for special- 
ists of disinfecting. 

There was one School of Mercantile Navi- 
gation. 

Besides the Elementary Night Schools of 
General Education there were 7 Professional 
Night Schools and 2 Secondary Night Schools 
of Mechanics (five years’ training period). 

Schools of higher education in fine arts 
included the Superior School of Fine Arts, 
Secondary School of Fine Arts, Odeon of 
Athens (organized in 1871), Hellenic Odeon 
in Athens, National Odeon in Athens (the last 
two named had branches in many other 
to^vns), Musical Lyceum, and School of Dra- 
matics. 

Outstanding Educational Movements. 
During her life as an independent country, 
Greece adjusted her educational system to the 
social currents of the time. But even in that 
effort she kept the “measure”. 

After World War I, when Greece sought to 
establish and assure 'the friendship of her 
neighbors by official acts, the programs of her 
schools were adapted to this national move- 
ment. Fortunately, in the composition of 
those programs the existence of an incorrigi- ' 
ble neighbor in the Balkan Peninsula and the 
growing ambitions of Nazism and Fascism 
were not overlooked, and when the time came 
for defense tlie Greek youth was ready morally 
also. 

Table 1 presents comparative figures which 
show the tremendous growth of education in 
Greece during the past 110 years. 


Table I 


School year , 

. 1829-1830 

1938-1939 

Population 

.... 753,400 

7,108,000 

Elementary Schools 

71 

’ 3192 

Pupils 

.... ‘6,721 

825,000 

Percentage 

.... 0.88% 


Secondary Schools 

39 

398 

Pupils 

. . : . 2,528 

60,980 

Percentage 

.... 0.33% 

m% 


Relations with the United Slates. Id 
Greece there were many foreign schools op- 
erating under the supervision of the Ministery 
of Education. Among those which were 
the most appreciated were the American 
schools (colleges for boys and girls in Athens 
and schools of general and of agricultural 
education in Saloniki). In opposition to the 
German and Italian Institutes, which were cen- 
ters of espionage, the American schools op- 
erated with the purpose of teaching the lan- 
guage and the ideals of the United States to 
the youth of Greece and of strengthening the 
friendly bonds that have always united these 
t%vo countries. The same is to be said for the 
American Archeological Institute. 

As for the American Societies, which so 
generously and kindly assisted the Greek 
refugees of 1922 and came to the aid ot 
Greece in her effort to rehabilitate them, thar 
assistance has been very much ' 

No official information about the modihca- 
tion of the Greek educational system by tn 
invaders during World War II is aval a e 

(1943), except the fact of the introduction oi 
the German and Italian languages m 
schools of all grades. 

GREEK, TEACHING OF— See Class- 
ics, Education in. 


GROWTH AND MATURATION. 

' the most obvious facts of human ^ 
ent is the growth in size with age an 
rity. Less obvious are the differential rat« 
growth for different organs and dj , 
irts of the body, and the fact that p y 
mvth, even after birth, means ehan^e 
ily in size hut in structure and in . 
the various organs and parte o 
:re measured and weighed at birdi a 
red with the size they would reac^_ 
iturity, it would be found that o P 
ms they had already reache va 
leraMy. In general, the 0 

the body toward the head, as 
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parts closer to the spine, have at hirth reached 
a larger proportion of their growth and 
henceforth grow at slower rates than those 
more distant from the head and spine. This 
variation in birth size is in line with the 
cephalo-caudal and proximo-distal direction 
of prenatal development. The head of the 
newborn child is extremely large compared 
with the rest of'’the body; it grows slowly 
and is of almost adult size by the age of six. 
In later years the head may not grow in size, 
but the proportions of its features change 
and the general countenance takes on an ap- 
pearance easily recognized as immature, ma- 
ture, or aged. The trunk and the limbs, on 
the other hand, grow right through childhood 
and adolescence. The internal organs of the 
body, as well as the skeletal parts, also differ 
from each othernn the amount and the rate 
that they will grow. Bet^veen infancy and 
adulthood they change both in gross propor- 
tion and in comparative size. 

Not only do the growth curves for different 
parts of tlie body differ in the length of time 
over which the curve extends, and in tlie de- 
gree to which the curve is accelerated, but 
each curve is itself irregular. These irregu- 
larities of rate of growth are themselves dif- 
ferent for different parts of the body and, to 
an appreciable extent, for different individuals. 
Even during the first year of life the rate of 
growth is not constant. The baby, for in- 
stance, increases his birth weight much more 
during the first four months than during the 
' last four of his first year. Height also in- 
creases irregularly. The most rapid growth 
occurs in the prenatal period and in the first 
two years. By the end of the first five years 
most children have doubled their birth length. 
A prepubertal spurt occurs frequently, with 
another spurt at adolescence. 

Individual differences in tlie pattern of the 
grou-th curve can to some extent be cate- 
gorized as group differences. Shorter and 
taller children have been found to differ in 
tile pattern of Uieir height curves. There are 
sex^ differences as 'well. Girls, as a rule, have 
their growth spurts at earlier ages than boys' 
and also stop groiving at a younger age. ’ This 
means lliat in early adolescence girls may be 
actually taller and heavier than boys of tlie 
same age, though at all ages boys are the 
stronger. 

Height cun-es for girls are much more 


alike for girls ivith the same menarcheal age 
than for girls ivith different menarcheal ages. 
Similarities within a family of height and 
weight and the ratio of iveight to height have 
been observed frequently, t^at the inherited 
factors are is not clear but it is agreed that 
we do not inherit body size itself, but rather 
factors which influence body size. That size 
is influenced also by environmental and nutri- 
tional factors is also evident from the fact 
that the present generation is both taller and 
heavier than the previous generation. 

Since persons of the same chronological 
age differ in the rate at which they are ap- 
proaching physical maturity, other indices of 
physical age have been sought. Height and 
weight have been discarded as being least in- 
dicative. The rtvo most common measures 
used are those of bone ossification and of the 
maturation of the genitalia and of secondary 
sex characteristics. Infants have very little 
mineral deposit in their bones which consist 
largely of cartilage. Increasing age brings in- 
creased mineralization but here, as elsewhere, 
there are individual differences in rate of de- 
velopment, X-rays, usually taken of the wrist, 
indicate the degree to which mineralization 
has taken place. A comparison with age 
norms will yield the “anatomical age.” Some- 
times this term is used also to cover or in- 
clude physiological age, the age which refers 
to the stage of pubescence. In childhood, 
dentition is sometimes used as an index of 
anatomical age. Differences in anatomical 
age ranging from 4 to 6 years have been 
found among children of the same chrono- 
logical age. For any given child, the vari- 
ous measures of anatomical age correspond 
closely. 

Investigations of brain growth have been 
of interest partly from the viewpoint of tlie 
relationship of such growth to the growth of 
intelligence. The groivth of the brain has 
been studied both with respect to the develop- 
ment of total brain mass and with respect to 
alterations in structure. The human brain 
grows to about four times its birth weight. 
Both brain and spinal cord grow rapidly in 
tlie early years, reaching about ninety per 
cent of tlieir full growth by the time the child 
is six years old. According to present-day 
evidence, tlie increase in mass size of the 
brain is not accompanied by an increase in 
the number of brain cells present at birth. 
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Brain weight, whether measured absolutely or 
as a proportion of body weight, has not been 
found to correlate with intelligence. For a 
single individual, of course, brain weight and 
intelligence increase together during the early 
years. 

Increase in mass is not the only form in 
which brain maturation takes place. In the 
adult nervous system, the white matter, but 
not the grey, is composed of fibres each cov- 
ered with a white fatty sheath known as a 
myelin or medullary sheath. (See Nervous 
System.) This development of myelin sheaths 
around neurones takes place after birth. The 
time when myelinization occurs is difl^rent 
for different regions of the brain and the 
hypothesis has been put forth that the brain 
regions which are myelinated earlier reach 
functional maturity earlier. There is dis- 
agreement, however, as to whether myeliniza- 
tion is necessary before the neurones can 
function. Another development of neurones 
is their terminal branching, which grows 
richer as the brain matures. While it is not 
clear just what factors in neural development 
affect intelligence, it is certain that growth of 
the nervous system and growth of intelligence 
are interrelated. 

The interrelatedness of the multiple factors 
which influence growth in its various aspects 
often makes it difficult to study the influence 
of a single factor, but experiments can be 
arranged from which inferences can be drawn 
as to the contributing value of any one growth 
factor. It is, for example, evident that exer- 
cise as well as nutrition contribute to growth. 
While the effect of exercise cannot be sep- 
arated from the effects of other growth fac- 
tors, it is possible to determine whether a 
child will acquire a particular motor behavior 
by a specified age even if he is not practised 
in it. Studies of infants show that motor be- 
haviors common to the human race, such as 
sitting up and walking, depend largely upon 
the maturational level of the child. Direct 
training may hurry the ability somewhat, but 
not to any great extent. On the other hand, 
motor abilities which are more individual, 
without which the human race could get along 
(e.g., skating) often show very decided prac- 
tice effects. A certain stage of physical ma- 
turation is needed before practice can take 
effect, but once that maturational level is 
reached practice and progress go along to- 


gether. Practice begun at a later maturationaj 
level may bring a higher rate of progress. A • • 
problem that is receiving a good deal of at- 
tention is whether practice that is begun at a 
later age will eventually lead to the same 
degree of skill as practice begun earlier and 
continued. It is probable that with some skills 
the differences will be slight, with others, 
rather considerable. The difference will also 
depend upon the gap between the ages when 
practice was begun. 'Many of the maturation 
studies have shown that when young children 
are given practice in some skill for a few , 
w'eeks or months and are tested some time’ 
after the training has been discontinued, they 
show no greater ability in the skill than the 
control children who received no practice 
whatsoever. Another important finding is that 
growth with its changes in body' proportions 
often changes the manner in which certain 
motor tasks are performed. Change in the 
manner of performance may result in a lower 
degree of skill. 

While the matching of learning t^ks to the . 
maturational level of the child is important 
for the efficiency of the training, it is 
important for the health of the child.^ the 
child’s heart is much smaller in proportion to 
the aorta than is the case in adulthood. If 
haustion is not to result, there must be p en ) i 
of rest and sleep. Even in adolescence, care, 
must be taken that there is no overexerlion- 


While vigorous exercise is necessary 
growing body, it should not be Pjo , 


for the 


Strain also results from the child s at 


because of school pressure to acquire a sk* * 
beyond his maturational ability. Even ^ c 
mand that the child maintain a certain P 
ture may be too great. Good adult pc® f 
impossible for children who have o i 
such different proportions from the adu - 
must always be remembered ^at t e c 
not a small-sized man. The child ac 


a smaii-sizea man. „ ..tipn 

tain characteristics which he will ^ av^ 


Lain uiioiauLuxxotxw --- ^ 1 j 

he grows to maturity, and some o . ^ 
characteristics he has in only elem^nW 


unarauieribiiuB nc ' j _,«ntal 

form. Moreover, growth in 


coordination depends more ”P°”./ i --nds 
complexity of the organism than i 


upon increased size. r jj,g 

Since the various growth P^f cs®es " , 


organism are partly to 

other and partly interrelated, i JS 
place a child at fit level of maturation. 
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is no criterion for grouping which will bring 
about homogeneous groups. Since physical 
and mental development have only a low 
positive correlation, it has sometimes been 
suggested that children be placed in one 
group for tasks largely of a mental nature 
and in another group for motor and manual 
tasks. This will reduce, but not eliminate, the 
heterogeneity of each group with respect to 
the classifying criterion. Many motor abil- 
ities are themselves correlated only to a small 
degree. In tlie playground, a child who is 
rvith his own size group may find himself in 
competition with children older than he is 
who have had more time to acquire the skills 
needed for their play. Moreover, he may be 
behind them in social development, as im- 
portant a factor in the choice of friends as 
physical and intellectual development. The 
child who is small for his mental or chrono- 
logical age will have similar difficulties. If 
the teacher is to help the child find a group 
rdth whom he can fit in, the child’s develop- 
ment and that of the other children in the 
several areas rather tlian in only one will 
have to he considered. 

Norms of physical and motor development 
are often misused. Since norms merely record 
the average for a group of children who have 
been measured, they carry rvith them no im- 
plication that deviations above or below the 
norm are good or had. Neither does the de- 
gree to which large deviations are common 
tell us whether such deviations should be a 
cause for anxiety. The treatment and guid-' 
ance of each child should depend not only 
on the degree and type of deviation but on 
his general well-being. Another important 
factor to consider is rvhether growth in the 
various functions is so disparate that malad- 
justment rvill necessarily result. ’.An eleven- 
year-old girl who is sexually mature, emo- 
tionally immature and mentally-retarded for 
her age rvill meet many problems rvhich she 
will need help in solving. A very tall five- 
year-old hoy may have no more ability to de- 
fend himself than other five-year-olds, and 
yet the six- and seven-year olds treat him as 
an equal -with whom it is legitimate to have 
a fight. In the area of maturation, the dictum 
to take account of the “whole” child is not 
only a meaningful one hut an essential one. 

B.B.F. 
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GUESSING. Guessing is possible on any 
kind of test, but it is not a serious problem 
except on examinations where the student has 
considerable probability of hitting upon the 
correct answer. For example, the student has 
a 50-50 chance of guessing the correct re- 
sponse on true-false tests, but his chances are 
negligible on essay examinations and very 
small on other recall tests. Guessing is not 
important unless it affects the reliability or 
the validity of the test. (See Objective Tests 
AND Examinations.) 

In general, four proposals have been made 
to offset the factor of guessing in recognition 
tests. One obvious possibility for reducing 
the frequency of guessing is to instruct stu- 
dents not to guess at doubtful items. How 
effective such instructions would be in reduc- 
ing the extent of guessing depends on many 
variable factors, such as the students’ willing- 
ness to take a chance and the importance they 
attach to the examination. Another proposal 
is to use tests where there are several options, 
such as matching tests or multiple-choice tests 
with at least four suggested answers. While 
the use of matching tests and multiple-choice 
questions does not reduce the prevalence of 
guessing it does reduce the likelihood of a 
student’s making the correct reponse simply 
by guessing. 

A third proposal is to use the so-called cor- 
rection or^ scoring formula. The general 
form of this formula is: 



n-i 
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In this formula, S is the score, R is the num- 
ber of right responses, W is the number of 
wrong responses (this does not include 
omitted responses), and n is the number of 
possible responses to each item. For example, 
in alternative-response tests, such as the true- 
false, n is 2. Hence, the formula becomes 
S=R — W. Similarly, in 3-response tests it 
becomes 5=72 — % W; in 4-response tests, 
S=R — Ys W; and so on. In actual practice 
no .correction for guessing is usually made, 
if there are five or more possible responses. 

In theory the formula attempts to give the 
student the score he deserves rather than 
the one he may happen to make. On any 
particular test he may receive either more or 
less than he deserves, but he is likely to get 
what he is entitled to in the long run. The 
experimental results have shown usually that 
the use of the formula affects the reliability 
only slightly, but tends to improve the valid- 
ity. It should not be assumed, however, that 
the use of a formula for correction is a com- 
plete solution to the problem of eliminating 
the students’ guesswork in an objective exam- 
ination. It is obvious that the laws of chance 
do not apply to the limited sampling that is 
found when a pupil guesses the answers to 
five or six true-false questions on a test con- 
taining one hundred items. Moreover, the 
formula does not provide for errors due to 
misreading or misinterpretation, since the as- 
sumption is made that all errors are the result 
of chance. 

A fourth suggestion is to make the tests 
somewhat longer than usual. If the added 
items are of the same quality as the others, 
both the reliability and the validity of the test 
will be increased. The student who receives 
a high score by consistently guessing the cor- 
rect responses on a long list of items is more 
likely to he a superior student than is the one 
who gets a high score because he is lucky 
at guessing the correct answers on a much 
shorter test. C.C.R. 
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y GUIDANCE. To many persons the sia 
of guidance, simply stated, is to help trey 
individual develop the best that is in hia 
as an individual and as a memher oi fe 
groups to which he belongs. From this era- 
tral aim stem all the principles and pr^ 
cedures included in the terms guidanct and 
student personnel tvorh. Guidance is the ten: 
more commonly employed in elementsty 
school and high school; student penonrA' 
ivork and personnel work are the terms mort 
frequently applied to similar iv’ork in collf|e 
and industry. 

The concept of guidance has changed h 
the course of years. In any age one may fei 
quotations that represent the broad view d 
guidance expressed in the first paragraph cf 
this article. Even after more than thirty years 
of widespread interest in guidance, there » 
still no unanimity of opinion and Jsraclice. 
More confusing still is the common discrep- 
ancy between theory and practice. ^ 

Certain trends, however, are pcrccptike. 

1. The trend toward increasing tlie tcac.^ 


er’s responsibility for guidance. 

2. The trend toward the guidance U 
individual as a whole, in all his many-si 
aspects, life guidance rather than ntn 
educational guidance or vocational gui • 

3. The trend toward developmental 

ance which makes remedial 
necessary. In other words, the . 

ance worker is concerned with the - • 
opment of every individual rather • 

the treatment of “problem cases 

4. The trend in vocational gunlance^ 
emphasizing individual flexibih > an 
ability abased on self-knowledge ratherj^ 
toward the choosing of - a spec ^ 

5. The trend toward encouraging « ^ 

vidual to assume as much fespo - 


actual to assume - - * , 

lossible for his otm \ 

• a rnmnleX tVOrlo* , 


S In 

lis OVTI way m a complex tv 

vords, the counselor serves as - ,u 
vorking with, rather than workin, 
ndividual being “guided. ^ 

6. The trend toward recognizin^^j 
.im for guidance as well ns tb;‘ ■ j 
the individual attain per- 


nd happiness. , miidance 

7. The trend tovyard viewwg £ 


1. The trend towara 
educational, social, and 


other words, recognizing o- 

school and i;„fv curfi*^’*^ 

-omolion, attendance, discipline, curr 
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offerings, and employment opportunities, 
which make effective guidance possible — or 
ii^ossible. 

/^ese trends imply certain principles of 
guidance. Of central importance is the prin- 
ciple of respect for every individual. This 
naturally involves a recognition of individual 
differences and leads to an acceptance of 
tlie person as he is — his abilities, interests, 
needs, assets, and faults. 

‘^ essential supplement of such accept- 
ance is the principle of growth. The person- 
nel worker not only accepts an individual as 
he is, but focuses attention on what he may 
become. By keeping in mind the individual’s 
potentialities, the personnel worker will help 
him to grow according to his own best pat- 
tern. 

Part of every individual’s potentialities is 
a certain capacity for self-direction. This 
the personnel w'orker will recognize and he 
will be concerned with helping the individual 
help himself — to see relationships among peo- 
ple and events in bis experience, to think 
through his own problems, to gain insight, 
and to make plans. One way in which the 
personnel worker can appraise the effective- 
ness of his work is by noting the extent to 
which individuals and groups with whom he 
is working become increasingly capable of 
carrying on desirable activities by them* 
selves. 

These three guidance principles — accept- 
ance, progression, and self-direction — should 
jPermeate guidance procedures. The study of 
individuals (including the keeping and use of 
records), guidance in the on-going activities 
of classes and clubs, counseling, group dis- 
cussions, and committee work — fhese are the 
means by which the objectives of guidance 
may be realized. 

, In accomplishing this task every member 
of the school staff plays a part. The adminis- 
trator creates conditions that make effective 
guidance possible. He selects n'ell-qualified 
teachers and specialists in guidance, gives 
them ivork suited to their abilities, and 
through in-service education helps them to. 
^ow in their guidance responsibilities. He 
is also largely responsible for school policies 
of attendance, promotion, discipline, and for 
^^'^^icular offerings which meet every pupil’s 
needs.^ The teacher guides while he educates. 
Rowing each pupil as a person, he can give 
him, at the moment of his greatest readiness, 


appropriate experiences, information, and 
counsel. As homeroom teacher, class adviser, 
teacher-counselor, or core curriculum teach- 
er, he occupies a position midway between 
classroom teacher and specialist. The special- 
ist in guidance — dean of girls, dean of boys, 
vocational counselor, psychological counselor, 
and visiting teacher — by virtue of his posi- 
tion, training, and experience may be ex- 
pected to have more expert knowledge and 
skill in this field, to be able to deal with 
more complex problems, and to have the 
background and time for cooperation with 
guidance agencies in the community. The 
specialist will use his time most efficiently 
by working with and through teachers. He 
can greatly extend his influence by supplying 
teachers with up-to-date and accurate voca- 
tional information, by working with them on 
individual cases, by demonstrating tech- 
niques of group work, by discussing with 
them concrete guidance problems which they 
are facing, and by periodically studying the 
cumulative record of every pupil with his 
teachers. 

Under such leadership, the guidance influ- 
ence will gradually affect administrative and 
teaching procedures. Pupil needs, when 
recognized, will lead to modifications of the 
curriculum, of the school schedule, of school 
policies, and even to modifications of the 
physical plant and the teaching personnel. 
The guidance point of view will lead to a 
fuller understanding of every pupil and con- 
sequently to individualization of instruction. 

The guidance process includes work both 
with groups and with individuals. It is 
obviously uneconomical to give to individuals 
one by one certain information that can as 
effectively be imparted to groups. Moreover, 
guidance in social living cannot be given 
except in groups. The ways of democracy 
are not acquired in a vacuum nor is a social 
individual developed in solitary confinement. 
The good adjustment of some individuals, 
however, cannot be effected merely by provid- 
ing group experiences for them. Only on the 
basis of an understanding of these individuals 
can they be guided into experiences they need 
and be helped to profit from their participa- 
tion, in group activities. A smaller number of 
students are not able to profit by any group 
experience without clinical treatment. These 
require expert psychotherapy by means of 
which they may gradually gain insight into 
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Uieir experiences and relationships and learn 
how to modify their behavior so as to meet 
normal life situations. 

There is no ideal guidance program that 
will he suitable to every school. The form of 
program •svill vary witli the size of the school, 
the qualifications of the teacher, the leader- 
ship of tlie principal, the financial resources, 
the philosophy of education, and many otlier 
factors. Tivo criteria, ho^vever, may be ap- 
plied to any type of program: (1) Does every 
pupil have as his counselor some congenid 
person ivho knows him as a whole, and (2) 
is the quality of the group ^vork and the 
counseling good so far as it goes? 

In the individual elementary schools all 
over the country, there are practically no 
guidance specialists. Guidance of children 
and parents is the responsibility of the teach- 
ers and principal. Each teacher serves as the 
counselor of her class, becoming acquainted 
with each of her pupils and using the re- 
sources of the school and the community to 
meet their individual needs. In the vast 
majority of small high schools the same lack 
of specialists in guidance prevails. In all 
these schools principals and teachers need 
assistance. This assistance may be given by 
a supervisor from the state department of 
guidance, a county psychologist or guidance 
worker, a trained counselor employed by a 
small group of schools conveniently located, 
or a committee of teachers each of whom 
has obtained some special training in guid- 
ance. In larger high schools having an effec- 


tively functioning homeroom (g.D.) organ- 
ization, the homeroom teacher serves ^ coun- 
selor for her group; in a core curriedmn 
setup, the core teacher is the counselor. An- 
other form of organization is one in wWcli 
the best qualified teachers are selected as' 
counselors of perhaps a hundred students, 
and are freed for tvvo periods a day for indi- 
vidual work with their counselees or for 
home visits. A more centralized form of 
guidance program is that in which a director 
of guidance, chief counselor, or dean of 
girls and dean of boys assumes responsMitv 
for the program as a whole. In every in- 
stance the success of the program 'depends 
upon a leader with vision and skill, teachers 
well qualified by personality who are ivillmg 
to learn and willing to ^ow, and sound, 
practical in-service education. (See Voca- 
tional Guidance.) 
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HABIT. The word habit is used in both 
common speech and educational literature to 
designate a wde variety of learned activities 
from the socially undesirable to the highly 
ethical; from bodily skills, such as walking, 
to mental activities, such as the habit of criti- 
cal thinking; and from specific abilities to 
generalized attitudes. The meaning of habit 
includes the idea of facility in the perform- 
ance of an act combined with a persisting 
inclination toward a repetition of the act The 
emphasis may in one case be on the skill of 
performance and in another upon the motiva- 
tion to act, but neither aspect is excluded in 
typical habits. 

The educator is concerned both with the 
formation of useful habits from infancy on- 
ward and urith the elimination of xmdesirable 
habits which have already been formed. 
Since motivation and skill are both functions 
of the environment as well as of the learner, 
habits are established most readily when the 
environmental conditions support tlieir ac- 
quisition and maintenance. Social customs in 
a particular community are thus strong fac- 
tors in determining the habits formed by an 
individual growing up in that group. The 
continual provision of opportunities for ac- 
tion and of appropriate facilities for action 
is necessary for the adequate establishment of 
a habit 

One common error in educational practice 
has been an overemphasis on repetition as the 
essential factor in habit formation. Such em- 
phasis neglects the factor of interest in the 
activity and overlooks the consequent real 
danger that forced repetition of an act dis- 
tasteful to the indi\adual concerned may drive 
him into opposed activity. In any case, even 
if the performance is learned under force, the 
acthity usually ceases ivhen the force is re- 
moved. Motivation toAvard an act is of pri- 
mary importance, although practice of the 
act is essential also in habit formation. 

_ Another criticism of emphasis upon repeti- 
tion as the main factor in habit formation 


arises from the high degree of adaptive 
change involved in many kinds of habitual 
action. A skill, such as handwriting, is main-, 
tained ivith certain characteristics that ive call 
habitual, but it also involves a great many 
changes at each performance because of vary- 
ing equipment and conditions. Likeivise, the 
habits of courtesy and of critical thinking in- 
volve intelligent adjustment to circumstances 
in order that persistent movement in a gen- 
eral direction is maintained. Not only does 
habit formation in the majority of cases in- 
volve varied practice rather than exact repeti- 
tion, practice that is varied until the per- 
formance is improved to a point of satisfac- 
tion, but the habit ivhen learned and acquired 
as a disposition shoivs certain novel features 
each time it is displayed. The availability of 
routine action helps a person to perform 
readily and efficiently, but complete bondage 
to the previous manner of performance is 
dangerous when changing circumstances re- 
quire modified action. 

The fear that repetition Avill inevitably 
cause a habit to be formed has led to teach- 
ing techniques Avhich restrict the student to 
performances done under minute direction 
and Avith as close imitation of the model as 
possible. Teachers have been afraid to let 
children make mistakes, under the assumption 
that those mistakes Avould immediately consti- 
tute habits. They have failed to distinguish 
betAveen the effect of “mistakes” that the 
learner himself regards as mistakes and the 
effect of “mistakes” that the learner regards 
Avith satisfaction as adequate and proper per- 
formances. Even AV’hen a habit has been 
formed that it is later desired to change, the 
“breaking” of it is a much less arduous task 
in some instances than in others. In fact, it 
is sometimes not an arduous task at all. In 
the same Avay that different amounts of 
repetition and different conditions are heeded 
for the establishment of different habits, so 
the eh’mination of undesirable habits cannot 
be reduced to a simple, invariable rule. In a 
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few cases habits have been eliminated by in- 
tentionally repeating the action with an 
awareness by the victim of its undesirability. 
In other cases a gradual substitution of new 
motives and new patterns of action has re- 
placed those that were less desirable. In still 
other instances, it has been possible to elimi- 
nate suddenly forms of action that had be- 
come habitual. 

Likewise, the degree of intelligent aware- 
ness by the individual concerning the habits 
he is establishing or eliminating may vary. 
A child or older person may have an habitual 
fear or affection established without any 
awareness of the process, while on the other 
hand a person may intelligently choose to 
practice a certain act or attitude until it be- 
comes a habit that facilitates his effectiveness. 
In the majority of cases, likes and dislikes, 
preiudices for and against, the manner of 
walking and talking, “mannerisms,” and the 
like are habits acquired with little, if any, 
deliberate intent, while most skills require 
deliberate practice. 

In the field of skills, where the final habit 
is never attained at once, the term “hierarchy 
of habits” is used to indicate the sequence of 
levels of attainment. For example, a person 
may begin to use a typewriter with one finger 
“hunting and picking.” He may later move 
up a step to the use of three or four fingers 
on each hand, hut to reach full efficiency he 
needs training in the “touch” system in which 
all ten digits come into coordinated action. 
From one step to another in such a hierarchy 
there may occur some interference, but on 
the other hand the previous practice even 
with one finger may contribute to the higher 
skill and more effective habit. While teachers 
need to develop in children habits appropri- 
ate to their stages of development, the pros- 
pect of replacing at a later time early habits 
with those that are more mature and com- 
plex must be kept in view as a guide in the 
process. The habits which should be devel- 
oped are those that will serve immediate 
needs and at the same time will contribute to 
the development of habits higher in the learn- 
ing hierarchy. 

Narrow conceptions of the neural organ- 
ization underlpng the formation of particu- 
lar habits have led to treating habits as 
though they were independent and separate 
parts of the individual’s action pattern. Mod- 


ern views of the integrative action of tbe 
nervous system, however, support emphasis 
upon the interrelation of all aspects of he- 
havior to each other and the treatment of any 
habit as an integral aspect of the individual’s 
total behavior. In considering how to estab- 
lish, modify, or eliminate any habit, the 
teacher needs to keep in view the effect of 
any practice not only upon the particular 
habit but also upon the whole personality of 
the learner and the direction of his conduct 
toward socially desirable ends. 

W.F.B.andB.B.F. 
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known as sinistrality) develops gradually dur- 
ing the first year, but according to actual 
handedness tests of children and adults, 100% 
rigk-handedness is not often found in indi- 
viduals at any age level. Tests of handedness 
include measurement of bones, muscles, and 
strength of grip, as well as observation of a 
wide variety of activities in which the indi- 
vidual uses one or the other hand, eye, or 
foot; e.g., reaching, throwing, writing, pick- 
ing up small objects, threading a needle, 
hopping, sighting through a small hole in a 
paper, or folding hands or arms. Not all of 
these differentiate handedness equally well. 
Psychologists are not agreed as to the degree 
of relationship existing between eyedness and 
handedness nor concerning the significance 
of this correlation. 

Interest in the handedness of children 
arises from three assumptions: (1) the left- 
handed person is at a disadvantage in a 
right-handed world; (2) bad consequences 
follow when a left-handed person changes 
over to the use of the right hand; and (3) 
ambitextrous (or ambieyed) persons suffer 
certain confusions and incoordinations. Ob- 
servations and experimental studies are cited 
both to support and to negate these assump- 
tions. There seems as much contradictory 
evidence as there are contradictory theories 
on the subject.'^ 

The problem of handedness has arisen with 
regard to three school subjects in particular 
— writing, reading, and speech. In the first, 
the struggle of the teacher to make the child 
use his right hand may certainly lead to stress 
and emotional difficulty with a hatred of 
school caused by the continual badgering 
received during the very first school year. 
Moreover, writing is difficult enough for any 
beginner, but writing wdth the hand that is 
less coordinated and skillful may seem like 
an impossible task. It would appear that if 
the child has come to school with a definite 
preference for keeping the pencil in his left 
hand, the teacher should help him arrange 
his writing materials and the position of his 
hand in such a way as to facilitate good ivrit- 
ing with tlie left hand rather than to spend 
the. time in forcing him to change hands. 

In reading, reversals {q.v.) are sometimes 
attributed to a confusion in cerebral domin- 
ance, in which the brain fails to work con- 
sistently from either the right or the left 
hemisphere, and also to the difficulty that 


left-eyed children may have in making eye 
movements to the right. Remedial measures 
proposed by experts in the teaching of read- 
ing rarely suggest any policy with regard to 
handedness but do advise exercises, such as 
moving the finger along the line, to help the 
child in reading from left to right. 

Stuttering, which has been found to occur 
proportionately somewhat more often among 
left-handed children than among right, has 
been related to handedness in hvo ways; to 
lack of dominance of either of the, brain 
hemispheres and to emotional upset caused 
by forcing the child to change from the right 
hand to the left. Most speech pathologists 
agree on the significance of the latter relation- 
ship. If this were the only relationship be- 
tween stuttering and handedness, remedial 
measures would consist of helping the child 
to develop right-handedness in his first two 
years of life and, in cases where change must 
be made thereafter, of doing it with as much 
patience and understanding as possible. A 
number of speech psychologists, however, 
seem to hold strongly to the involvement of 
cortical dominance in stuttering. They be- 
lieve that stuttering is a direct, rather than 
only an incidental, result of hand-change. The 
advisability of a shift from the right to the 
left hand together with special exercises for 
improving left-handed skills is seriously put 
forward by Travis for tliose stutterers whose 
childhood history or whose scores on handed- 
ness tests shoAV a large degree of left-handed- 
ness or ambidexterity. The proposal goes as 
far as suggesting that a plaster cast be put 
on the right hand to immobilize it in the case 
of young children and of the mentally re- 
tarded who can not be trusted to keep on 
using the left hand by themselves. Such dras- 
tic proposals highlight the confusion and 
partipnship that can arise with regard to the 
solution of a problem where factors and rela- 
tionships are involved and indistinct, and 
where tliere exists a vast array of individual 
differences ranging from children ivho have 
been spanked into hand-changing but show 
no visible ill-results to children who shotv 
difficulties as soon as hand-changing is begun. 

W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. The han- 
dicapped, for the purposes of education, may 
be divided into four large classifications: (1) 
the physically handicapped; (2) the mentally 
handicapped; (3) the socially handicapped; 
(4) persons with combinations of physical, 
mental, or social handicaps. 

The physically handicapped may be divided 
into three groups: (1) those whose handicap 
involves one or more special senses, including 
the blind, the partially-sighted, the deaf, the 
hard of hearing, and the deaf and blind; (2) 
those whose handicap results in motor dis- 
ability or limitation, including orthopedic 
cases (infantile paralysis, spastic conditions, 
osteomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, and con- 
genital deformities, cardiacs, those suffering 
from respiratory diseases in certain stages, 
and malnutrition cases; and (3) those with 
various types of defective speech of whatever 
origin. 

The mentally handicapped include: (1) all 
persons who in native intellectual capacity 
fall in the lower ranges of human intelli- 
gence — for example, low average, morons, 
feeble-minded, imbeciles, and idiots; (2) per- 
sons who have suffered accident or disease re- 
sulting in irhpairment of mental functions; 
and (3) persons suffering from emotional in- 
stability, psychopathie states, and insanity. 
Among the mentally handicapped are types 
educable in regular classes, in special classes, 
in homes, or in special institutions. At pres- 
ent ^ the limits of educability of such persons 
are more or less determined by the native 
endowment of the individual and the function 
of education of the mentally handicapped is 
considered largely a matter of choice and 
preparation for lower level occupations which 
involve only simple skill or elementary repeti- 
tive mental processes. It is believed, how- 
ever, that much may be done for the mentallv 
handicapped through provision of opportuni- 
ties for the enrichment of their lives. 

The socially handicapped may be differ- 
entiated from the physically or mentally 
handicapped, though physical and mentd 


handicaps may be contributory or coeiisteDt. 
by the fact that their chief limitation in 
meeting the problems of life appear in 
havior maladjustments, for example, in de- 
linquency, destitution, dependency, or crime. 
The purpose of, education should be preven- 
tion and rehabilitation. The various types of 
socially handicapped, even in the restricted 
sense in which the expression is used, are too 
many for enumeration in this connection, but 
they range from those who may be educated 
in regular or special classes to those who must 
be segregated in special institutions, in which 
there are facilities for psychiatric treatment. 

In the larger sense the socially handicapped 
embrace all persons who, through accident, 
disease, or maladjustment on their own part, 
or the exigencies 'of society, fail to achieve 
and maintain a fairly normal economic and 
social status. From this point of view, as 
from the more restricted point of view, the 
purpose of education is both preventive and 
therapeutic. (See Blind, Education of the, 
Deaf, Education of' the; Exceptional 
Children; Juvenile Deunquency; Mental 
Deficiency; Orthopedic Defectives, ldc- 
TATioN of the; and Underprivileced Chil- 
dren.) ' 
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and attention to hygienic requirements is tlie 
concern of the methodology of penmanship. 
The teaching of penmanship is essentially the 
development of skills involving the principles 
of association and habit formation. Among 
the components of method in all grades are 
proper physical conditions, incentives, under- 
standing and imitation of models, correctly 
spaced practice, and elimination of error.- 
Proper physical conditions include not only 
tlie accepted “front position” of the body and 
the working positions of the forearm, hands, 
and fingers, but also proper eye distance from 
the paper, lighting conditions, relative posi- 
tions of seat and desk, etc. Research indi- 
cates that, for children, effective incentives 
include comparison wth standards or with 
their oivn or other pupils’ attainments, per- 
sonal approval or disapproval, awards, and 
the recognition of good penmanship as a 
means to a desired end. Necessary compon- 
ents in the teaching of correct form and move- 
ment are models, blackboard writing, analysis, 
rhythm, comparison with standards, and self 
criticism. From the evidence available, 
incidental teaching of handwriting is less 
effective than meaningful practice and atten- 
tion to discovered errors. Practice exercises 
are of three types: those facilitating control, 
those needed in acquiring correct individual 
and grouped letter forms, and those needed in 
remedial work. To be effective they should 
be short, distributed, and concerned with 
meaningful content based on children’s ex- 
periences. By varying requirements with 
children’s abilities and rendering guidance 
in remedying errors, essential individualiza- 
tion is achieved. Children ivho are strongly 
left-handed should probably not 'be forced to 
change. Evidence on the nervous effects of 
Ranging in milder cases of left-handedness is 
inconclusive. 

An emerging issue relates to the compara- 
tive values of cursive and manuscript writing. 
The elements of method seem to be the same 
for both. Experimental findings seem to in- 
dicate that, when taught to young children, 
manuscript is the easier to learn, is more 
legibly and rapidly written, and leads to more 
rapid learning of reading and spelling. In 
the upper grades cursive writing is more 
rapid than manuscript and also more legible 
when done more slowly. Children can learn 
both, and the shift from manuscript to cursive 


penmanship is usually arranged at the end 
of the second grade. 

Quality and speed are tlie chief elements 
tested in penmanship. In a timed speed test 
children wite familiar or memorized mate- 
rial. Quality, or legibility, is measured by 
comparison with specimens on standardized 
scales of two types. One type — the Thorn- 
dike or Ayres scales and the Conard Manu- 
script Writing Standards — ^measures general 
ability. The analytical type — the Freeman 
scale for example — is used for diagnosis. 
Use of scales is known to yield more reliable 
appraisals than unstandardized judgments. 

J.H.S. 
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HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. The 
concept of harmonious development, whether 
outspoken or not, permeates all education, 
for naturally man considers harmony as a de- 
sirable goal. The question is not whether har- 
monious development is one of the objectives 
of education — ^it is — ^but how to achieve k. 
The answer to this question will depend on an 
educator’s set of values from the realization 
of which, according to his opinion, harmony 
can be gained. From the classical Greek 
thought, harmony in man comes from his in- 
tellectual identification with the great laws 
and ideas in the universe, in other words with 
the Logos or Kosmos; for the Christian, har- 
mony comes from faith and devotion to God’s 
eternal will; in Comenius the concept of Na- 
ture, already known to ancient philosophers, 
again emerges. Harmony, according to 
Comenius, comes first of all from faith in God 
and his commandments, but it also requires 
an education which respects the “natural” 
laws of physical, moral, and mental growth. 
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In a more naturalistic, sometimes also in a tion must Be to develop each individnilV 
pantheistic, form the concept of Nature plays potentialities not only for his own advaniatt 
a central role in Rousseau’s thought. Accord- . but also through, and for the purpose of. pro- 
ing to him harmony is possible only after ductive interaction with his fellow men. 
man’s return to “Nature.” The profoundest The concept of harmony carries with i; 
ideas about harmonious education have been the same dangers as the concept of happine?! 

expressed by Pestalozzi, who combines consid- to which it is related in many respects; cne 

eration of the physical, psychological, and easily forgets that harmony, as well as hap 

environmental conditions of harmonious piness, is not simply a state of mind but ss 

growth with a deep insight into its spiritual achievement. One who wants to undprstand 
conditions. and appreciate the peace in harmony and 

According to his Romantic philosophy of happiness must also understand the impor- 
the essential unity between Spirit and Nature, tance of conflict, grief, and effort in hunaTi 
Froebel conceived of education as the process development. (See Aims of Education.) 
which enables man to realize in himself the R<1’. 

inner harmony of the universe. Like many References. 

other philosopher-poets (Plato, Goethe, Schil- See the works of the authors mentioned aboteii^ 
ler) he recognized the importance of art and modem works in psychologr «nd 

play as a means of achieving that physical- 

emotional-mental equilibrium which enables HARRIS, WILLIAM T. (183o-190o). 
man to perceive form and unity in the diver- Dr. Harris was primarily a logician and me • 
sity of being. In spite of their intuitive ap- physician, and one of the foremost e.xponcn-< 
proach Pestalozzi and Froebel have antici- of Hegelianism in English. 
pated many results of modern research into sibilities as Superintendent of ^cnoo s a j-- 
the “subconscious” levels of the mind, which, Louis in the 1870’s and 
as we know nowadays, are of essential im- Commissioner of Education from _ 
portance for a person’s harmony. The same 1906, to which post he j 

is true of Herbart, whose emphasis on many- President Harrison, brought^ the c u 
sidedness and equilibrium of interests betrays philosopher into the executive c lai 
his concern with harmonious development, theory could he winnowed and tM e . 

Since the times of Rousseau and Pestalozzi His work, both before and alter a ^ 
increasing stress has also been laid on the trative burdens came to him, jj., 

notion that an individual can achieve har- kindergarten in American 
mony only if he is permitted to realize the elementary school curriculum, an 
productive trends and potentialities inherent ing of teachers, with ^ 

in his own specific personality, as it develops In the fields in which he wo an 
in relation to its specific environment and he constantly held certain aim , 
purpose.s (individual differences). In modem These aims- were to furir- 

educalion, psychology and psychoanalysis to 

have tried to explain the conditions of har- tions and values; to place e uca 

mony through experimental and analytical enduring foundation. ^ 

research, not seldom forgetting what older The Kindergarten. b- 

educators knew, namely that harmony in man private German-speaking km 

has physical as well as “meta” — or “trans” been set up in various par^ rrhs'* 

— physical conditions. States by German iinmigran . ^ 

Though the great thinkers of earlier times English-speaking fi, jVabodv i' 

always saw' individual harmony as inter- opened, notably that by h iza js* 

related witli social harmony, modem educa- Boston in 1860. But the sp' 

tors have deemed it necessary to w'am of the kindergarten into the free of {h. 

danger of one-sided individualism and a con- tern in America was^ an ac ‘ 
cepl of harmony based on it They say, cor- Harris, effected during ns ru^^c, 
rectly, that any socially defensible concept of the schools of St Loui.^ 

of harmony must have a social as well as an with Susan Blow, a 

individual purpose. Hence the aim of educa- built tlie kindergarten as a — - 
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rung on the American educational ladder 
{1873). (See Froebel; Kindergarten.) 

Elementary School. Dr. Harris was an 
influential advocate of the place of elementary 
science in the school curriculum. In this 
respect, he may be grouped with Spencer 
(g.v.), Horace Mann (g.v.), and others as 
an advocate of enrichment of the curriculum 
in the direction of greater attention to sci- 
ence. A somewhat formalized version of 
Pestalozzi’s object-lessons (see Object Teach- 
ing) had reached the United States by way 
of England, and had flowed into the stream 
of elementary school practice by way of the 
Osivego Movement (g.v.) and other sources. 
Against this object-lesson teaching, Harris 
urged the enrichment of elementary school 
experience by the introduction of elementary 
science. The course of study for the St. 
Louis schools (1871) embodied his views as 
to what such elementary school science should 
be. 

Beginning as early as the third year of the 
elementary school, the growing child was 
to be initiated into the highly systematized 
organization of knowledge covering both in- 
organic and organic nature. This introduction 
he believed must be very gradual; the attend- 
ant scientific nomenclature must not be al- 
lowed to inhibit clear understanding; well 
selected “types” must be used as a base for 
wide generalization; the method must stress 
observation of concrete materials. Yet, with 
all these protective method qualifications, Dr. 
Harris’ thinking well typifies the logician at 
work on the elementary school curriculum. 
From the adult logical retrospective view- 
point, there is a potent tendency to impose 
on the mind of a growing child the severe, 
systematized, classified, rubrics which it has 
taken some centuries of cumulative thinking 
to evolve. 

Since Dr. Harris wrote and worked, a 
^te different conception of the optimum 
introduction to the study of natural phenome- 
na has gained wide acceptance. This is nature 
study, and it has come to replace science in 
tlie Huxley sense, which was the sense in 
which Harris understood it. Nature study is 
the simple, observational study of the com- 
mon things of nature, from the standpoint of 
their relation to daily life, independent of 
the organization of science. The issue is 


between the logical and the psychological 
approach to the open book of nature. 

Dr. Harris was much concerned with the 
place of “industrial education” (practical 
arts) (gg.v.). He urged its place in tlie kin- 
dergarten, to develop “activities of muscle 
and brain,” so that deftness and delicacy of 
industrial power in all later life might be 
secured. He believed tliat such arts should 
be omitted from the elementary grades, to be 
returned to with a pointedly vocational aim 
above the elementary level. 

The Teacher. Dr. Harris has bequeathed 
a provocative conception of the function of 
the normal school, still relatively young in 
America in his day. He believed' that it 
should not concern itself with the rudiments 
of the subjects to be taught by the intending 
teacher, hoirever professionalized these sub- 
jects might be. He believed, on the contrary, 
that it should lead the prospective teacher to 
re-examine the elementary branches in rela- 
tion to all human learning. The lower 
branches of knowledge should be taken up 
in relation to the higher: arithmetic should 
be reconsidered in the new light of algebra 
and geometry; geography should be illum- 
inated by the normal-school study of geology. 
In sum, Harris believed that he who would 
teach must himself be educated; tliat he who 
would teach a paragraph must know the 
whole related chapter. P.R.V.C. 
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HATCH ACT. The Hatch (Pernicious 
Political Activities) Act of Aug. 2, 1939 as 
amended July 19, 1940 (53 Stat. 1147, 54 
Stat. 767. 18 U.S.C. 61) was designed by 
Congress to prevent the use of federal moneys 
in partisan political activities and campaigns, 
by placing restrictions upon the political ac- 
tivities of persons whose employment is in an 
activity for which the Federal Government 
contributes funds. 

_ Despite an early ruling of the Attorney 
General of the United States apparently to 
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the contrary (Circular No. 3301 of the At- 
torney General, Washington, Oct. 26, 1939, 
p. 3, Sec. 3), the Act was interpreted to 
apply to certain groups of teachers. The 
United States Civil Service Commission, to 
which administration of the Act is committed 
by Congress, ruled that it applied to: (1) 
faculty members of land-grant colleges, re- 
gardless of how their specific salaries are 
financed; (2) instructors in vocational edu- 
cation under the Smith-Hughes Act; (3) 
teachers of vocational agriculture; (4) em- 
ployees of a university experiment station 
or extension service of a College of Agricul- 
ture. 

However, by Public Act 754, 77th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session (October 24, 1942), Con- 
gress amended the Hatch Act so as not to 
apply those provisions prohibiting political 
activities to “any officer or employee of any 
educational or research institution, establish- 
ment, agency, or system” operated publicly 
or by “any recognized religious, philan- 
thropic or cultural organization.” The amend- 
ment wiU probably meet most objections to- 
ward the original Act frequently voiced by 
leading teachers’ associations. H.N.R. 
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HAZING. Hazing — the subjecting of new 
members of colleges, fraternities, or other 
groups to ridicule or other punishment as 
part of their initiation — ^is clearly on the 
wane in this country. Its avowed purpose is 
to make the netveomer realize his relatively 
minor importance and to prove his willing- 
ness to self-sacrifice, as well as to celebrate 
his admission to the group or institution. 
Sometimes confined to an hour or two, hazing 
occasionally extends over an entire year. 
Until the last decade hazing of men was 
frequently so severe tliat many colleges 
sought to control or abolish it (e.g.. School 
& Society 29:201-4 F9, 1929). Recently sev- 


eral conditions have helped to lessen gmllt 
its severity and prevalence: the desire aed 
need to make colleges attractive to the be* 
high school graduates, large cross-secliow^ 
house or dormitory groupings, the greiiej 
number and attractiveness of other extracur- 
ricular activities, the decreasing isolation c[ 
the college, the larger number of day stu- 
dents, and the increasing social* significaset 
of college studies and consequent increased 
seriousness of purpose and maturity amonr 
students. M.G.F. 


HEALTH. Health is technically defined 
as “that condition of the body in which all 
the functions are performed normally.” Ed* 
dences of health in children are found b 
normal groivth, freedom from remediable d^ 
fects or impairments, good nutritional con- 
dition, a minimum of days lost becau.'e of 
illness or accident, and sound mental a!tb 
tudes. The relationship between pupils' hM® 
and their success in school has not been 
unequivocally established. 

Recently some educators have broadenw 
the medical definition of health, by consi- 
ering it as a resultant of “completely who ^ 
some, well-balanced, interesting liv«'’r‘ 
Others think of healtli in terms of its cn tt- 
suit — being able to “live most and stu 
best.” A really adequate idea of health w® 
include all three views of health— as a p»y«- 
ological condition, as a resultant o go® 
ing, and as an “ideal of vigor and c S 
According to this concept of health, 
ards must be individual. Tlicrc i-s 
general standard — the best health po- - 
each individual. In order to nltam this 
ard the individual needs an environni™ 
ducive to health, guidance m . ^ 
ment, knowledge and skills requ>^f J - 
ing wise choice^ relating 
and self-determined goals and P . “ 
direct him in healthful ways. Two n 
factors in the total health A 

licallh of the teacher and the sch 

servdees. . « 

In order to be “fit to tenrh, 
should attain the best health p - 1^0 p 

encouraging that the death rate ^ 
lower than that for tlie general 
that nervous diseases do not c<' 

common among teacher than 
cupational groups, 
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probably do not lose much more than five 
days aimually because of illness. Teachers 
need to be on their guard especially against 
respiratory diseases and emotional instability. 
As one mean's of promoting the teacher’s 
health the annual medical examination is 
generally recommended. Thus incipient health 
problems can be detected and the necessary 
treatment secured. In at least one large city 
all candidates for teaching positions or for 
permanent tenure as teachers must submit to 
a test for a possible tuberculosis condition. 
(See Teachers’ Health.) 

The school health services which provide 
for the care of accidents and sudden sickness 
in school, periodic health examination, and a 
follow-up program to insure the needed 
medical and dental care require trained per- 
sonnel — physician, dentist, and nurse. The 
school physician is concerned with the pro- 
motion as well as the protection of children’s 
health. His influence is extended a hundred- 
fold as he works with and through teachers, 
tbe nurse, guidance workers, and physicians 
in the community, instead of devoting prac- 
tically all his time to the examination and 
treatment of individual children. The nurse 
likewise can help the teacher gain proficiency 
in some of the simpler tests of vision and 
hearing, in the detection of communicable 
diseases, and in gaining the cooperation of 
parents in obtaining these necessary correc- 
tions or treatment. Especially during emer- 
gency periods when there is a serious dearth 
of medical, dental, and nursing service, it is 
more important than ever that these health 
specialists carry on an active instructional 
program inovlving the cooperation of teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils. Thus the special 
school health workers, instead of functioning 
merely as the state laws require, in the con- 
trol of epidemics and in the medical examina- 
fion and inspection of children, perform an 
important educational role in the improve- 
ment of children’s health, broadly defined. 

The present programs of school health ser- 
vice have reached a higher state of develop- 
ment than any other single public health 
service, "piey are most successful when inte- 
with the rest of the school program 
other community activities. The 
schools responsibility to provide a healthful 
environment for its occupants has been 
recognized from the first. Standards have 


been established for ample floor space, ade- 
quate playground room; a suitable water 
supply, proper toilet facilities, proper illum- 
ination, and seating which prevents fatigue 
and encourages good posture. The example 
of clean, attractive, and well kept schools 
helps pupils learn the value of cleanliness and 
the proper care of facilities and equipment. 
The inculcation of these habits it is hoped 
will carry over to the care of the home. 

The periodic examinations made by the 
physician should be educational, thorough 
enough to be serviceable, and effectively fol- 
lowed up. Although the annual medical ex- 
amination is desirable, health educators in 
school systems with limited medical facilities 
have recommended the following ways of 
having the school physician make the best 
use of his time: (1) by examining all pupils 
less frequently than once a year, (2) by pro- 
vdding “annual examinations only for those 
students who cannot afford the services of a 
family physician,” and (3) by “selecting for 
reexamination and follow-up only those stu- 
dents with definite health problems.” Thus 
the school doctor will be enabled to do more 
effective medical and educational work wth 
those students whom he examines. 

If the parents of elementary school chil- 
dren are present at the examination and are 
as eager as the child to know what to do to 
improve the child’s health, “an unparalleled 
educational opportunity” is offered. Unless 
the significance of each item of the health 
examination is understood and appreciated by 
the parent and child, even obvious defects 
frequently remain uncorrected. 

With high school students, the school doc- 
tor would not usually invite the parents 
to the examination. He would take it for 
granted that the student was ready to 
assume primary responsibility for his o^m 
health. At the end of the day the doctor 
might hold a conference with the physical 
education teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrative officer in touch with the student in 
order to make any adjustment of program or 
instraction that was indicated and thus make 
It administratively easier for the student to 
get started on the road to correction of defects 
and improvement of his health. 

Thus the gap between the examination and 
the necessary follow-up is quickly bridged. 

Kecords are another means of making the 
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medical examination function.-. These should 
be of ttvo types: (1) the medical record on 
which the technical findings of the physician 
and his opinions and recommendations are 
recorded; and (2) the pupil’s health card on 
which the teacher records her daily observa- 
tion of the child’s appearance and health be- 
havior, absence due to illness, results of tests 
of vision and hearing, height and weight, 
dentist’s report, doctor’s statement made to 
the mother and his recommendation to the 
teacher as to what she can do for the child’s 
health. This card would also provide space 
for the nurse’s follow-up and the teacher’s 
summary of the pupil’s health. In high 
school, students may take responsibility for 
keeping their own health record and should 
discuss their progress with their adviser once 
or twice a semester. Thus the health of chil- 
dren and young people, so crucial to the wel- 
fare of society, will be promoted by the most 
efiicient use of health specialists, by the 
growth of teachers in the health program, by 
an increased sense of responsibility on the 
part of pupils and parents, and by more effec- 
tive coordination of the contribution of all 
who have a share in the health program. 
(See Communicable Diseases of Child- 
hood.) 

R.M.S. 
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HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH 


(1776-1841) was a native of Oldenburg, a 
northwestern Germany. He came from z 
well-to-do family; his father was a learced 
public official, and his mother was a woman 
of exceptional intelligence who carefullj 
supervised the early rearing and education of 
her , gifted son. Between She ages of twebz 
and eighteen, Herbart attended the Gym- 
nasium of his home city, from which he m 
graduated with the highest honors. He en- 
tered the University of Jena to prepare for 
the practice of law. At the University he 
studied under Fichte and was deeply infla- 
enced by the new humanism which prevailed 
there and by his associations with a brilliant 
group containing such creative geniuses as - 
Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. Finding that 
he had little taste for the study of law, he left 
the University to become the private tutor to 
the three sons of the Governor of Interlak^ 
in Switzerland. While in Switzerland he 
visited Pestalozzi’s school at Burgdorf and 
wrote sympathetically of what he observe 
there. From 1802 to 1808 he lectured on eda- ; 
cation and philosophy at the University ot 
Gottingen, where he published his famoas 
Science of Educati'on, For the next twra y 
six years, he held the chair of philosop y a 
the University of Konigsberg, former^ occ 
pied by the great Immanuel Kant, net - 
founded a pedagogical seminar, a pracure 
school for teacher-training and exjwnra^ , 
tion in methods of teaching, and pu is 
1835 hi, monumental worl^ Tie Oarf » j 
Educational Doctrine, a clwr an p 
exposition of his educational ideas. 

In Germany, the influent of HeAart 
carried into the second half of the 
century by ZiUer, at the University oi^ 
zig, who founded the Associatio 

Scientific Study elementary 

the Herbartian JL.’s became 

schools. Rein, a pupil o ^ nractlce 

head of the pedagogical serninar J 
school at the University of 
it the great center of European ® ^ tbe 

ism. The Herbartian niojo"’®” , t'hcD s 
United States late in School 

group from the Ulinom State 
tadu^ing Charles DeGarmo ^ 

Charles McMurry, went to Jena ® 

brought back the new science „ -gjy-jfEj 

In 1892, the National HCTbartian^ ^ 
organized, the name being gd:;. 

tlie National Society for the S J 
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cation {q.v.). Most of tlie normal scliools, 
particularly in tlie Middle West, were soon 
won over to the Herbartian principles and 
methods and, through the teachers diey sent 
to every section of the country greatly influ- 
enced tlie practices of our schools. 

Herbartian Aims. According to Her- 
bart, the ultimate goal of education is tlie 
development of moral character. He regards 
steady, dependable moral personality as the 
highest aim of humanity, and consequently 
of education. Herbart believed that the ulti- 
mate goal of moral personality could be 
attained only through the development of a 
group of desirable, abiding, many-sided in- 
terests. The aim of education is to analyze 
tlie interests of man to discover which are 
best for individual and social living, and 
then by means of instruction to enable the 
individual to develop and apply these inter- 
ests in the various situations of life. By pro- 
ducing a well-balanced many-sidedness of 
worthy interests, education endeavors to~ de- 
velop in the youth llie ivill to be good and 
the desire to make sound moral choices. 


Thus a high degree of personal character and 
social morality will result. 

Before Herbart, educators aimed at teach- 
ing morality through the use of preaching, 
precept, and tlie memorizing of moral max- 
ims. Centuries of experience have demon- 
strated the futility of this metliod. Herbart 
believed that moral conduct must be based 


upon the development of the ivill, and that 
wU-attitudes depend upon the accumulation 
of experiences, so organized as to express 
themselves freely and constantly in intelli- 
gent moral decisions, “We will what we 
Imow; we cannot ivill what we do not knoiv.” 
^is is Herbart’s justification of his aim of 
many-sided interests.” Herbart believed tliat 
the main purpose of education is tlie growth 
‘^^'^^lupuient of ideas in the mind of the 
child, brought about in conformity ivitli 
psychological laws. 

Herbart himself aimed at the development 
^ rather than of the child, and, 

differing in tliis respect from most of the 
otlier developmentalists, concerned himself 
more inth secondary than with elementary 
education. Most of his folloivers, however, 
®PPj uis philosophy and methods to the 
held of primary education. 

Herbartian Curriculum. Herbart out- 
lined the materials of instruction in terms of 


his doctrine of interests, classifying all sub- 
ject matter in terms of typical human inter- 
ests. Man’s interests, he said, were derived 
from two sources: (1) his contacts ivith real 
things of his environment, or sense impres- 
sions; and (2) his contacts with otlier human 
beings, or social intercourse. He believed, 
tlierefore, that the content of education 
should consist of two types of studies: (1) 
studies about things, such as sciences, mathe- 
matics, and fine- arts; and (2) studies about 
people, such as languages and history. 

The Pestalozzians had already emphasized 
and developed the first group of subjects. 
Of die second group, however, Pestalozzi 
had concerned himself only with oral lan- 
guage. It remained for Herbart and his fol- 
lowers to introduce and foster history and 
literature as subjects of preeminent import- 
ance in die curriculum. Herbart himself was 
concerned primarily with the application of 
his theory to the study of languages, litera- 
ture, and history in die secondary schools, 
Ziller, however, seeing the value of Her- 
bartian-taught history and literature as a 
means for developing the morals of the child, 
made story-material from history and litera- 
ture the basis of the content of die elementary 
curriculum. The Herbartians have favored 
history particularly as a study of primary 
importance in developing good human rela- 
tionships and good citizenship. As a result 
of the influence of the American Herbartians, 
history and literature have become important 
subjects in our elementary course of study. 
History, previously limited to the upper 
grades with the sole aim of developing na- 
tional patriotism through the study of Amer- 
ican history, is now taught in all grades, 
draivn from all sources, and aimed at social 
and moral results as well as civic. Litera- 
ture, originally used as models for expres- 
sion and taught by means of a feiv selected 
classics, is now taught for its moral and 
esthetic values with material draivn from 
die whole range of children’s literature. 

Herbartian Method. Interest is at the 
basis, too, of the Herbartian mediod. Skillful 
teaching is the ability to stimulate interest 
ivitliout resorting to force on the one hand 
or sugar-coating on the other. Tlie details 
of his methodology are in fact statements of 
ways in which interest, the sine qua non of 
e^icalive instruction,” can best be aroused. 
..'Herbart. took Pestalozzi’s principle diat 
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learning must proceed from the known to 
the unknoAvn and elaborated it into the doc- 
trine that new knowledge is always assimi- 
lated in terms pf what the learner already 
knows. The pupil must be in the proper 
frame of mind to attend to the new experience, 
and must have a stock of recalled related 
ideas which will enable him to interpret and 
respond to the new situation. Since Herbert 
called these related revived experiences “ap- 
perceptive masses,” this principle is known 
as the “doctrine of apperception.” 

Herbert insisted that only large, connected 
I units of subject matter are able to arouse 
and keep alive the deep interest of the child’s 
mind. This he called the “doctrine of con- 
centration.” Concentration occurs when the 
attention is completely absorbed in one line 
of tliought, when the mind is ■\vholly im- 
mersed in one interest to the exclusion of all 
other interests. Effective reactions of will 
and conduct come only when the whole of 
consciousness has been focused on one single 
unit of thought. Herbert supplemented this 
doctrine of concentration ydth the “doctrine 
of correlation,” which makes one subject 
central in the focus of attention, but sees to 
it that this subject receives support from all 
other related subjects. These doctrines were 
implemented in the five steps of instruction 
popularized by the followers of Herbert as 
Uie “five formal steps of the recitation”: 

(1) Preparation. This is the process of re- 
viving in consciousness the related ideas from 
past experience, which wU arouse a vital 
interest in the new material and prepare the 
pupil for its rapid understanding and assimi- 
lation. 

( 2 ) Presentation. This process involves 
the presenting of the new material, in con- 
crete form unless there is already ample 
sensory experience, and in such a way that 
it is closely articulated ■with “the apperceptive 
mass,” or past experience. 

(3) Association. Tliis is the process of 
assimilating the new experiences, by using 
analysis and comparison to point out points 
of likeness and points of difference betkveen 
the new and the old, tlius enabling tlie ne^v 
idea to take its true place in the mind’s 
understanding. 

(4) Generalization. This is the process of 
forming general rules, la'ws, and principles 
from the analyzed sensory experiences, thus 
developing general concepts in addition to 


sensations and perceptions in the mM; 
structure. 

(5) Application. This process consi* d 
putting the generalized idea to work, soase- 
times merely to test it, sometimes to deepts 
the impression by expression, and somellnw 
to put the idea to use in a purely ulililmis 
sense. 

Dewey has challenged the “formal steps" 
of the Herbartians on the ground tliat tliiiA- 
ing occurs only when there is a real problea 
Another weakness of the Herhartian metifl 
was their attempt to use the “formal steps 
in the planning of all types of teaching, b 
the lesson for skill and in the apprcciatica 
lesson, as well as in the tliought lesson. ^5 ■ 
owe a debt to Herbart, however, for devdep- 
ing a more complete educational psrchologt 
and a better organization and technique ci 
classroom instruction. (See 
DUCTivE Method.) 
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refers to lliat given Ey instiUitions accreditee! 
by the regional accrediting associations and 
by the chief professional associations ^vhich 
reqnire at least high school graduation for 
entrance. Thus, higher education may be 
given, for instance, by colleges or schools of 
liberal arts, commerce, home economics, 
music, education, physical education, agricul- 
ture, engineering, law, medicine, theology, re- 
ligious education, or graduate study. , 

In 1900 tliere were about 168,000 students 
enrolled in such schools, in 1920 about 517.- 
000, and in the regular school year of 1938- 
39 about 1,350,000. The enrollment in 1942 , 
included about 200,000 in separate junior 
colleges, 130,000 in teachers’ colleges, 16,000 
in the collegiate divisions of normal schools, 
and 100,0(W in graduate and professional 
schools. Tlrese totals do not include all of 
the 430,000 summer session students or the 
296,000 other students of collegiate rank in 
adult courses. 

Haring such a broad meaning, the term 
higher education is not entirely justifiable. It 
refers to instruction in both manual skills and 
highly theoretical subjects, as well as to much 
instruction of lower quality than that of many 
secondary schools and of some unaccredited 
schools for adult education. By uniting the 
first two years of college and the last two of 
high school, the University of Chicago has 
further complicated the task of defining the 
meaning of higher education. 

In fact, it is doubtful that the term can 
ever be accurately defined, for stages of edu- 
cation merge into and overlap one another. 
On the other hand, it may be defined some 
day in terms of education for mature people 
which is beyond reach of adolescents (i.e., 
education concerning the more complex prob- 
lems which fully responsible people alone 
can understand), or in terms of education 
which assumes a background of secondary 
school education, or in terms of both. (See 
also Chicago Plan; College Adahnistiu- 
WON; College Entrance Requirements; 
College Faculty; Graduate Education; 
Liberal Arts College; Municipal Col- 
^GEs and UNTyERsiTiES; Rollins College 
^OGRAM; St. Johns’ College Program; 
State Colleges and Universities; and such 
articles as Agricultural Education; Engi- 
^ering Education; Journalism Education; 
Medical Education.) M.G.F. 


HISTOGRAM— See Graphic Methods. 

HISTORY, TEACHING OF— See So- 

cial Studies, Teaching of. 

HISTORY" OF EDUCATION. The study 
of the history of education did not receive 
much serious attention until toward the close 
of the 18di century. Two factors influenced 
the awakening of interest in the educational 
thought and practice of the past. The first 
was a growing tendency to evaluate human 
life and progress by comparison with past 
civilizations. The second was a desire to 
formulate certain standards derived from the 
past in order to counteract the proposals of 
revolutionary radicals. 

The first real history of education, the 
Traite dcs Choix et de la Methods de £tudes, 
was written by a Frenchman, Claude Fleury, 
and was translated into English by S. Keble 
in 1695; the first part is devoted to a history 
of studies doivn to the Renaissance, and the 
second part to a theory of the curriculum. 
In the century that followed there appeared 
many histories of individual schools, but no 
general history of education. In 1829, Chris- 
tian Schwartz wrote in German a comprehen- 
sive educational history of most of the na- 
tions of antiquity. He believed that the his- 
tory of education is a branch of tlie history 
of civilization, and that an account of the 
past gives insight into the present. This prac- 
tical value of the study of the history of 
education was recognized in a number of 
histories written in Germany after 1830. The 
work of Karl von Raumer in 1847, more than 
any other, has exercised an influence on his- 
tories of education written in English. He 
devotes the greater part of his work to biog- 
raphies of educational leaders as expressions 
of the educational ideals of their periods. The 
first histories of education in English fol- 
lowed the work of Von Raumer as a model, 
the majority having been content to give ac- 
counts of educational leaders and their 
theories. Henry Barnard, in issues of the 
American Journal of Education, published 
contributions on the history of education, 
most of them being translations of parts of 
Von Raumer’a work. A number of these ar- 
ticles from the American Journal were pub- 
lished in 1863 in a volume entitled German 
Teachers and Educators, this being probably 
the first history of education in English. A 
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similar volume on English educators was pub- 
lished in 1876. A work which was used weU 
into the early years of the 20th century was 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, published in 
1868 and expanded in 1890. Other widely 
used texts appearing during the last decades 
of the 19th century were Browning’s .Ed’oca- 
tional Theories, Painter’s History of Educa- 
tion, Williams’ History of Modern Education, 
Munroe’s The Educational Ideal, and Seeley’s 
History of Education. 

The history of education was not taught in 
France until late in the 19th century, and it 
too was influenced by Von Raumer. Gabriel 
Compayre, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Toulon, began the movement in 
France with a series of educational lectures, 
which resulted in his History of Educational 
Theories in France. His History of Pedagogy 
was translated into English by W. H. Payne, 
as were a few volumes of his series. Pioneers 
of Education. As a result of the Von Raumer 
influence, many of the courses in the history 
of education were taught in the United States 
under the title “Educational Classics”, and 
were devoted to a study of the great educators 
and their writings. 

The publication of Thomas Davidson’s 
History of Education in 1900 marks a change 
in the method of writing educational history. 
This is the first English text which is not 
mainly biographical; rather it is an attempt 
to trace educational development as a phase 
of the development of culture and civilization. 
The most popular and influential textbook in 
the United States was Paul Monroe’s Text- 
book in the History of Education, published 
in 1906. It attempted to show the relation 
between "educational development and other 
aspects of the history of civilization, and to 
deal Avith educational tendencies instead of 
Avith men. It Avas the first real history of 
educational philosophy, but it did not neglect 
to make evident the relations of theory to 
practice. Its organization set the pattern for 
most of the books that folloAved, Monroe’s 
Avork, like EllAvood P. Cubberley’s History of 
Education (1920), made constant reference 
to source material; in fact both Monroe and 
Cubberley prepared collections of such source 
material to accompany their textbooks. Frank 
P. Graves, Avho Avrote a three-volume History 
of Education in the years betAveen 1910-13, 
also AVTote in 1912 his Great Educators of 


Three Centuries. More , recent textbooks ir. 
the general field include Duggan’s S/uJint’j 
Textbook in the History of Education (1927), 
Messenger’s An Interpretative History of Eia- 
cation (1931), Eby and ArroAvood’s Ththt- 
velopment of Modern Education (1934) and 
The History of Education, Ancient and Medi- 
eval ■ (1940), Wildi’ The Foundations oj 
Modern Education (1936), and Knight’s 
Twenty Centuries of Education (1940). In 
addition, many works have been Avrillen on 
the history of special fields of education; for 
example, S. C. Parker’s History of Modern 
Elementary Education (1914) and more re- 
cently I. L. Kandel’s History of Secondary 
Education (1930). 

The history of education Avas one of the 
first subjects used in the professional train- 
ing of teachers. For decades, along vith 
psychology, philosophy of education, an4 
methods of teaching, it made up the profe 
sional curriculum in teacher training. With the 
rapid development of the scientific movement 
in education after 1910, hoAvever, hislo^' ana 
philosophy of education Avere gradiiallf 
croAvded out of the curriculum to make room 
for the newer professional courses. In our 
own country, history of education ^courses 
limited largely to the history of eouca- 


tion in the United States, making use of surn 
texts as Cubberley’s Public Education in 
United States and Knight’s Education m 
United States. In the last ferv 
a new interest has developed in the ' 
of education, particularly as an i 

with the philosophy of education. 
ject is rapidly returning to tlie ‘ f 

not as a mere survey of the developmen ' 
educational institutions and 
a study of the development of 
theories and concepts that underlie ^ 
practices, as a background jt 

tion of current issues and problems, 
a tendency to subordinate 
development of school "nrief! 

administration, and to stress 
of the educational philosophies « jj,* 

fluenced educational practices r 
centuries, evaluating these in terms 
needs and problems. ' ^ 

Educational leaders of todaj 
that a tliorough underetanding o 
ical and philosophical 
cation is essential for any intcUio 
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pretation of educational issues and for any 
effective participation in the solution of edu- 
cational problems. A study of the educational 
ideas and practices of the past leads to an 
evaluation of those that have survived, and 
so prompts us to reject those that have out- 
lived their usefulness. It helps us to become 
tliinking educational -workers, intelligently 
progressive in the selection of the aims, sub- 
ject matter, and processes of modern educa- 
tion. It gives us materials to use in our own 
creative educational thinking, and develops 
within us certain valuable attitudes such as 
humility and patience. The study of what 
great teachers have attempted and conceived 
as possible should stimulate us to complete 
their work and carry out their ideas under 
the easier conditions and more favorable en- 
■vironment of today. It is an excellent intro- 
duction to nearly all profesional educational 
studies. It contributes to the development of 
that professional spirit without which great 
achievements are impossible. It is of value 
not only as a professional study for teachers, 
but as a part of the general education of all. 
A study of the educational aspirations of 
mankind is one of the best approaches to a 
knowledge of the history of cmlization, and 
an^ excellent approach to the study of the 
principles of social, economic, and political 
reform. E.H.W. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL' COOPERA- 
TTON. The desirability of developing mutual 
confidence and active collaboration between 
home and school has been increasingly rec- 
ognized in recent years. Emphasis upon con- 
sidering the “whole child” as an integrated 
person has inspired efforts to insure a com- 
munity of aims and methods among all who 
deal with children. 

In many instances, though by no means in- 
variably, tlie movement toward better home 
arid school cooperation has been initiated and 
promoted by educators rather than by parents. 
This has been due partly to specific attitudes 


of submission to or rebellion against school 
authority, engendered in parents early in their 
own school experiences, and partly to dis- 
crepancies, both real and apparent, in infor- 
mation and general educational background 
between laymen and professionals. In recent 
years, attempts have been made to place 
home-school relationships on a more Tecip- 
rocal basis, first, by acknowledging the fact 
that parents as well as educators have many 
contributions to make to the common aims of 
both groups, even though these contributions 
may he very different, and, second, by point- 
ing out that the work of the school is ham- 
pered and the child confused if home and 
school are using widely different methods. 

In general, efforts to secure home and 
school ooopoTatlou, whether undertaken by 
schools or by parents, in groups or as in- 
dividuals, fall under two main headings: (1) 
sharing information and insight regarding 
children and (2) participation in common 
activities. School administrators and teachers 
frequently wish to secure a great deal of in- 
formation from parents regarding their chil- 
dren’s physical, emotional, and social devel- 
opment. Home -visiting by teachers, partly for i 
the purpose of obtaining information, is en- 
couraged in certain schools and occasionally 
even required. In other schools, visiting 
teachers or specialists in parent education 
serve as liaison officers between home and 
schools; at times the use of grade advisers, 
teachers who act as consultants for both the 
children of a certain grade and their parents, 
is found. In some schools an elaborate system 
of records embodying all this material is 
maintained. 

The information which parents -vvish from 
the schools may be factual regarding a child’s 
progress or it may he an interpretation of the 
general educational goals and methods char- 
acteristic of the school. The differences, some- 
times profound, ivhich exist between educa-' 
tional policy as it is today and as it was 
when many parents were themselves in school 
have created a great need for interpretation of 
tliis kind. Bulletins, individual conferences, 
grade meetings, children’s assemblies, oppor- 
tunities (such as “Open School Week”) to 
visit and observe the school in action, all 
serve to increase a parent’s understanding of 
his child and of his school. 

Areas in which ' information shared by 
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schools and parents has been successfully 
utilized for the benefit of children include 
health and safety measures, the wise planning 
of a child’s day as a whole (including the 
time spent in doing “homework”), and the 
recognition and development of special apti- 
tudes. 

Participation in common activities occurs 
when parents and teachers are aware of its 
advantages and when school equipment, facil- 
ities, and personnel are put at the disposal of 
parents and other groups within tlie com- 
munity, as is frequently done in rural areas, 
and increasingly in cities as well. Participa- 
tion by parents in school projects rather than 
community projects, however, is the chief 
manifestation of activity shared by home and 
school. The contributions of comparatively 
untrained parents to the work of the school 
may include clerical assistance in the office, 
service as hostesses for visitors, assistance in 
the library, dining-room, or playground, as- 
sistance on class excursions, preparation of 
materials for the teachers’ use, and carrying 
on charitable activities for underprivileged 
children in the school or neighborhood. 
Parents with more specialized training of 
some sort may teach art or dramatics, or 
serve as psychologists, social workers, archi- 
tects, or landscape gardeners. 

Participation in common activities has been 
found to be a valuable means of breaking 
do'wn barriers which sometimes exist between 
teachers and parents because of differences in 
economic position, social status, or educa- 
tional viewpoint. Thus far, however, partici- 
pation has been most frequent and intensive 
in schools where the community of -interest 
between teachers and parents is already great. 
Such instances afford a good opportunity to 
expand social, health, and recreational op- 
portunities in the community for adults as 
well as children. A few private schools which 
are parent-organized or even parent-owned 
have served as leaders in achieving a high de- 
gree of mutual action by home and school on 
school policies. At the other end of the scale 
are schools which maintain contacts with 
parents only when serious disciplinary prob- 
lems arise. 

In a great many schools, the chief agency 
for carrying out a program of home and 
school cooperation is a parent association of 
some kind. The term “parent association” 


may refer to any association -connected mth 
a school in which parents are included as 
members, or it may refer to an association of 
parents only, as distinguished from a parenl- 
teacher association, which includes teacliets 
also. The greater freedom from domination 
by the school which may exist in organiza- 
tions of parents only is thought by some 
leaders to he an advantage. Many of tlie 
parent-teacher associations in this country are 
affiliated wdth the National Congress of Par-- 
ents and Teachers; the largest federation of 
parents’ associations in any one city is the 
United Parents’ Associations of New York 
City. 

Local organizations vary greatly with re- 
spect to their membership, their activities, 
and the degree to which they have the support 
of their communities. Much of the initiative 
in home and school activities has been taken 
by mothers; yet the tendency for fathers to 
take an active interest in school affairs has 
been rapidly increasing. In some cases asso- 
ciations are oppressed by stereotyped or too 
diffuse programs, cumbrous organizational e- 
tails, or political dominationj many, however, 
have made genuine contributions to home an 
school cooperation. In addition to their ac 
tivities along the lines already discussed, par 
ent associations frequently are active m pro 
tecting the financial interest of their sc oo - 
They have in some instances succeeded 
exerting pressure on their conununitiK 
more adequate equipment and faci i res 
various kinds, and in arousing a more lo 
developed sense of the community s 
sibility to its children. 
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its Relationships, Family Economics, Food 
and Nutrition, Housing, and Textiles and 
Clothing — are indicated by the divisions of 
llie American Home Economics Association, 
the professional organization of home econ- 
omists. The particular phases to be under- 
taken by a given group are determined by 
the level of maturity and the needs and 
interests of its members. 

Feiv subjects in the curriculum have ap- 
peared xmder so many names as has this one. 
Beginning in the 1870’s as cooking and sew- 
ing, assuming more dignity as domestic 
science and domestic art (or grouped under 
die more inelusive term of domestic econ- 
omy), household arts, or household science, 
the subject has finally become kno^vn gener- 
ally as home economics. Other titles, such 
as home arts, homemaking, or family-life 
education, are sometimes used to indicate a 
particular approach, but even in these cases 
the content material is that of home eco- 
nomics. 

Home economics is a field rather than a 
subject; it draws from the natural and social 
sciences and from the arts the principles 
which it applies to problems of food, cloth- 
ing, housmg, and home management. As 
eaerly as 1902, leaders in the field recog- 
nized its functional character in the following 
definition: “Home economics in its most 
comprehensive sense is the study of laws, 
conditions, principles, and ideals which are 
concerned on the one hand wth man’s im- 
mediate physical environment and on the 
other with his nature as a social being, and 
is tlie study especially of the relation between 
these t^v’o factors. In forming a complete 
definition, however, it may be possible to 
consider home economics as a philosophical 
subject, a study of relations, while the sub- 
jects on which it depends, economics, sociol- 
o^', chemistry, hygiene and others, are em- 
pirical in tlieir nature and concerned with 
events and phenomena.” 

When first introduced into the schoob, 
home economics was too often considered a 
special subject. With gro'wing recognition of 
Ac family as tlie basic unit of society and of 
Its influence on the development of personal- 
ity, training for home living is considered an 
increasingly essential element in general edu- 
This change is reflected in the course 
offerings in schools. In the elementary 


grades, boys and girb together are introduced 
to bomemaking activities and learn to accept 
responsibility for their share in home life. 
In many high schools an introductory course 
dealing ivith a variety of phases of home- 
making develops an ability to meet personal 
and family life situations. In some cities the 
home economics teacher is responsible for 
units dealing with family living, which are 
included in the core curriculum or are in- 
corporated into a course required of all 
students, both boys and girb. College courses 
dealing with problems of marriage and fam- 
ily life have been developed either in the 
home economics department or through the 
co-operation of several other departments. 

In addition to its contribution to general 
education, home economics provides training 
for such specialized tasks as selection, buy- 
ing, preparation and serving of food; selec- 
tion, buying, care, and construction of 
clothing; furnishing, equipment, and care of 
the home; management and use of personal 
and family resources of money, time, and 
energy; protection of health and care of the 
sick; development and care of children; and 
social relationships within the home. Inven- 
tion and research necessitate constant changes 
in content and method of home economics, 
while social, political and economic condi- 
tions bring shifts in emphasis. A significant 
example of this is the increasing attention 
given to problems of consumption, as goods 
and services produced outside the home re- 
place those formerly secured by the direct 
efforts of members of the family. Another 
is the adjustment called for during a major 
depression or a war in order that the best 
possible contribution to family and commu- 
nity welfare may be effected. 

Beginning with the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 and continuing through the George- 
Deen Act in 1936, laws were enacted which 
enable the federal government to assist the 
states with the promotion of home economics 
as the branch of vocational education train- 
ing for the vocation of homemaking. This 
aid has made it possible to introduce and 
maintain work in home economics in smaller 
communities and has helped to raise the 
standard of teaching. A valuable feature of 
classes in vocational homemaking is the in- 
clusion of home experience or home practice 
carried on by each student under the direc- 
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tion of the teacher: (See also Consumer 
Education.) F.L.S. 
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HOME ROOM. The home room, a mod- 
ern development of the “report room” or 
“official class,” has become in recent years an 
important element of the modern secondary 
school and, to some extent, of the larger 
elementary school. 

The purpose of the home room plan is to 
play a part in the school’s plan for complete 
guidance — mental, physical, social, spiritual, 
and vocational. The home room does not 
accept responsibility for all of these forms 
of guidance (g.v.), but it supplements and 
applies much that is learned elsewhere, both 
inside and outside the school. The home 
room is not the only setting for guidance, but 
it is a most important one, especially where 
guidance is decentralized from a one-office 
to a many-teacher job. 

The home room is based on the assump- 
tion that the teacher or “sponsor” learns to 
know his group (25 to 35 students) inti- 
mately, and hence, is able to recognize, evalu- 
ate, and develop individual interests and 
capacities. The trend in tlie direction of the 
“permanent” membership plan — ^in which 
the teacher has the same students throughout 
their entire school life — obviously makes this 
.personal relationship aU'tlie more profitable. 
In the home room the student himself be- 
comes the “subject” that is studied, and the 
teacher becomes a guiding personality. 

Because of the newness of the home room 
idea there is still considerable variation in 
procedures. Usually at least one full period 
a week is devoted to home room activities. 
Shorter periods, used for administrative pur- 
poses, are really not home room periods at 
all, merely “report room” periods. All peri- 


ods of the day are utilized for the home 
room, but apparently the most suitable are, in 
this order, the first and second periods in 
the morning and the first after lunch. 

In assigning students to home rooms many 
basesi are used, such as intelligence or otlier 
quotients, curriculum, teacher or student 
selection, etc. The trend is toward assign- 
ment only on the basis of class, for then 
each room represents a cross section of a 
particular school-age level. 

The home room implies a democratic set- 
ting, and practically all home rooms are 
organized with the usual student officers and 
committees. Often the school’s student coun- 
cil is composed of representatives elected by 
the various home rooms. 

The formal programs of the home room 
may be classified into three groups, namely, 
guidance, seasonal, and “free choice, al- 
though these are not mutually exclusive. 
Guidance programs usually represent more 
or less formal material and providers definj 

itely organized and continuous emme 

throughout the student’s school life, tws 
material comes from books 
often developed by the school^ staff, 
is no great agreement concerning “C 
of guidance most appropriate for 
school grades. Orientation is. emphasized m 

the first term, but occupations, courtjf, 

thrift, safety, recreations, citizenship, etc,, 
are scheduled in all years. 

Seasonal programs are those ffiat ar p 
propriate at particular times 
-manksgivtog, Fira PrevenUon WA ^ 
Most of the material for th«c ^ , 

usually developed and presented y 

entS' themselves. rpnreseni 
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initiatives — each room originates and devel- 
ops a particular task; competitions — both 
within die room or between rooms; inter- 
room visitation; and individual interviewng 
and counseling. 

In elementary schools which are organized 
along the lines of tlie activity program {q.v.), 
these functions of the home room may be- 
come part of the regular day’s work of tlie 
class, especially in tliose periods referred to 
as “Opening Exercises,” “Morning Confer- 
ence,’’ etc. 

Nearly, all schools make serious attempts 
at evaluating the home room by means of 
critics’ reports,, informal discussion, formal 
rating blanks, participation improvement 
charts, and other devices. 

The most common dangers and weaknesses 
of the home room are: (1) underemphasis or 
faulty emphasis — a failure to understand and 
appreciate the potentialities of the setting; 
(2) incompetent, unsympathetic, and un- 
trained sponsors — not all teachers are com- 
petent to sponsor home rooms, although the 
general policy is to assign ail teachers to 
this work; (3) formalization — ^making the 
home room a formal class in guidance; (4) 
informalization — allowing a looseness that 
results in nonvital and unorganized programs 
and activities; (5) blind and slavish copying 
of programs and activities; and (6) a failure 
to evaluate. (See also Guidance.) H.C.M. 
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HOME "WORK. As generally interpreted 
by pupils, home tvork is limited to the ■written 
assignment to be handed in the next day or 
at the next class meeting. It may consist, 
for instance, of a number of problems to be 
solved or a theme of so many words to be 
written. Of course, home work properly ap- 
plies to any preparation not completed dur- 
ing the class period. As a rule, home work 


increases in amount with each advance in 
grade. 

Home work is looked upon ■with disfavor 
by many educators, and some schools have 
longer class periods so that work ordinarily 
assigned for home study can be done in 
school under proper conditions and expert 
supervision. The objections to home tvork 
are based on many grounds: conditions at 
home are often not conducive to good tvork; 
students look upon it as a chore and see no 
objection to merely copying the work done 
by their classmates or to persuading an older 
brother or a parent to do the assignment; 
home work deprives the child of time that 
should be available for other purposes; and 
home work is inefficient, for the time con- 
sumed is often disproportionate to the value 
gained. If the home work assignment con- 
sistently requires the student to use processes 
and materials new to him and for which he 
has not been prepared, it often results in 
misconceptions and the making of so many 
errors that much time is spent at the next 
session of the class merely in correcting the 
errors made at home, errors that could have 
been prevented by sufficient preparation in 
class. 

Where home work is used effectively, it is 
assigned when needed and not as part of a 
daily or weekly ritual. The amount of home 
work is controlled so that it does not make 
excessive demands on the student’s time. If 
the type of home rvork assigned varies with 
the child’s needs and the nature of class 
activities, the ritual of a daily ■written asrign- 
roent falls into disuse. In such a class, a 
home work assignment may consist of read- 
ing a short story so that the class time may 
be used for discussing the story. Another 
may lead the student to listen to a radio 
forum to be broadcast that evening, and a 
third may have the student editing a story or 
a poem he has written. A good home work 
assignment grows out of motivated and 
directed activity and enables the students to 
carry that activity forward at the next class 
ineeting. Properly used, the home work as- 
signment is of considerable value in teaching 
students how to study. To meet these ends, 
a good home work assignment r^Il make cer- 
tain that students know what they are ex- 
pected to do, how they should proceed, and 
why they should do the assignment. (See 
Assignaient.) F.A.B. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION ~ See 
Home Economics, Teaching of; Vocation- 
al Education. 

HOMOGENEITY. Homogeneity refers 
to the extent to which the members of a group 
are alike with respect to a single trait or a 
number of traits. Thus, when pupils are ar- 
ranged in classes according to some plan of 
homogeneous grouping (See Classification 
OF Students), the pupils in a given class 
are so selected as to be as similar as possible 
in such a trait as mental level, school achieve- 
ment, or interest in painting. How great a 
degree of homogeneity there must be before 
the group can be considered as homogeneous 
varies with the purpose for which the group 
has been selected. In educational administra- 
tion, a class may be regarded as homogeneous 
ivhen the range of ability is as small as is 
possible under the circumstances. When three 
sixth-grade classes are to be organized in a 
school, the principal will believe that he satis- 
fies the principle of homogeneous grouping 
so far as mental level is concerned if he has 
the third of the pupils with the highest men- 
tal ages in one class, and the third of the 
pupils with the lowest mental ages in another 
class. Within any of these supposedly homo- 
geneous classes there will still be a consider- 
able variation in mental ages. In educational 
research, however, the standards set for 
homogeneity are much stricter tiran in ordi- 
nary school practice. 

Homogeneity demands uniformity or close 
similarity on the part of members of a group 
with respect to a specified characteristic or 
trait. For example, fifth-grade pupils are 
homogeneous with respect to grade placement 
in school and children twelve or more but 
not yet thirteen years of age may well be 
considered homogeneous with respect to age. 

Homogeneity must be specific, in the sense 
that it applies to only one characteristic or 
trait at a time or to several, but not many, 
characteristics or traits taken in combination. 
With each trait or characteristic added to the 
requirements, the number of persons meeting 
tlie desired conditions becomes smaller in a 
given total population. For example, there are 
many tivelve-year old children in the United 
States but only a fraction of them live in New 
York City; only a fraction of the tirelve-year 
olds li^g in New York City are in the ninth 
grade in school; a still smaller number of 


twelve-year old New York City ninth-graden 
are boys; still fewer twelvcryear old New 
York City ninth-grade boys are taking tech- 
nical courses; and an even smaller numkr 
of twelve-year old New York City ninth-grade 
boys in technical courses have intelligence at 
the genius level. 

Wlien homogeneity is attained in one trait 
or in a small number of diaracteristics for 
a group of persons, heterogeneity is certain 
to exist for most other traits or characteris- 
tics. There is, therefore, no possibility of 
obtaining a group homogeneous in general, 
but only of so selecting a group Siat its 
members all satisfy at most a few desired 
conditions. 

■Range of talent, or variability, refers to 
the degree of homogeneity or heterogeneity 
existing among a group of persons with pri- 
mary regard to the effect upon test scores. 
For example, pupils in the fifth grade might 
be expected to score within certain limits on 
a general achievement test, but the limi^ 
•within which pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades might be expected to score woul 
be considerably further apart. In 
correlation coefficients are lower when tiit 
range of talent or variability of the group u 
small tlian when it is large. (See CORREC- 
TION.) Similarly, reliability coefficient t 
Reliability), ivhich are merely special ap 
plications of the coefficient of correlation, ar 
smaller 'ivhen the groups of pupils are om 
geneous than when the groups of pupi a va 
more widely in important traits or charaMn- 

istics. 
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as a means of developing desirable character 
traits by encouraging the students’ sense of 
responsibility and by appealing to the desire 
for social approval radier than fear of pun- 
ishment by the teacher as the basis for good 
behavior, the honor system has not been with- 
out its critics. As usually employed, the honor 
system has not paid sufficient attention to the 
assumption of responsibility by the individ- 
ual student. As these critics point out, all 
that the introduction of the honor system has 
done in many instances is to substitute a 
roomful of student proctors for a single 
teacher proctor, a change that may have little 
significance for character education unless it 
is accompanied by a realization by each stu- 
dent of his own responsibility for his per- 
sonal .behavior. Moreover, the students who 
constitute the court which usually tries of- 
fenders rarely have the tmderstanding or the 
maturity ^vhich is needed if tliey are to par- 
ticipate effeclivel)' in the reeducation of the 
student who has abused the confidence of his 
teachers and his classmates. The honor sys- 
tem is, therefore, no universally applicable 
aid to character education; its educational 
value depends very largely on the school’s 
readiness and ability to use the opportunities 
it presents for stimulating the development of 
tlie students’ character. G.E.H. 

HONORS COURSES. In English uni- 
versities honors courses, which require a rela- 
tively thorough study of one field for a stu- 
dent’s entire college career, are distinguished 
from “pass” courses, which require much less 
thorough study of several subjects. Although 
a few American colleges offered honors 
courses in certain fields previously. Swartb- 
more College drew nationwide attention to 
them ^^’hen it developed them successfully be- 
ginning in 1922. Today more than one hun- 
dred and fifty American colleges offer them 
in one or more fields. They are characterized 
by their enrolling only students of high 
ability, and often also by relatively individ- 
ualized instruction, infrequent class meetings 
and examinations, a long term of a year or 
two, concentration upon one field of study, 
and the use of examiners from sister colleges. 

The chief advantage seen in honors courses 

^hat they “break the lock-step” and permit 
able students to be taught faster and more 
than do traditional courses. They have also 


led the way not only toward experimentation 
in curriculum and examination, but especially 
toward freer, more truly indiridualized in- 
struction. The latter contributions are ob- 
viously of permanent value. 

Some dissatisfaction has arisen over the 
relatively narrow specialization in honors 
courses, a feature which may be avoided to 
some extent if a student takes honors work 
for only part of his time along with the study 
of two or three other fields. Most criticism, 
however, has been concerned with the prin- 
ciple of segregatoin of the able students. Such 
segregation tends to emphasize doubtful 
standards of worth, as well as extrinsic in- 
centives ivhich many educators believe should 
be minimized. (See Liberal Arts College.) 

M.G.F. 
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HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION OF 
SUPERVISION— See Supervision of In- 
struction. 

HORMIC PSYCHOLOGY — See Psr- 

CHOLOGY, Schools of. 

HOUSE PLAN. The house, plan is mod- 
eled after the “college” plan of English uni- 
versities. Exemplified chiefly at Harvard and 
Yale, where “houses” were made possible by 
the gifts of Edward S. Harkness, it breaks a 
large college into smaller units, in which stu- 
dents are more likely to feel a community 
spirit and to have access to a full round of 
college activities. Each house is a connected 
series of residence halls for several hundred 
students. In order to have a distinct com- 
munity spirit, the houses are usually grouped 
around quadrangles, with but few outside en- 
trances. Each house is equiped with a din- 
ing hall, a library, lounges, faculty quarters, 
and perhaps a garden. It may also own space 
and equipment for athletics. 

The plan has been notably successful. 
Surveys have shoivn that many more “house” 
students than others associate intimately with 
faculty members; .attend intellectual discus- 
sions; use a library daily; and take part in 
social , affairs, inter-house athletic contests, 
and other extra-curricular activities. Such 
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results may be partly due to the attractive- 
ness of the houses and to the practice of 
scattering the members of a fraternity in 
several houses so that they seldom s^regate 
themselves. The plan seems to have few, if 
any, disadvantages if students are encouraged 
to become acquainted with the college as a 
whole through campus-wide courses and func- 
tions. Its chief benefits seem to be available 
to almost any college which can make its 
dormitories somewhat isolated and largely 
self-supporting. (See Liberal Arts Colt 
LEGE.) M.G.F. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS— See Home Eco- 
nomics, Teaching of. 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY— See Geogra- 
phy, Teaching of. 

HUMAN RELATIONS, COMMISSION 
ON (Progressive Education Associa- 
tion). This commission was established in 
1935 by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Its primary objective was to study ways 
and means of helping young people and their 
parents to gain a better understanding of 
some of the problems of human living which 
exist in the modern world, and to attempt to 
reveal the motivating forces underlying cer- 
tain types of human behavior. The studies 
also included the impact of the various social 
institutions upon the individual and the con- 
sequent effects upon human relations and 
behavior. 

The activities and contributions of the 
commission can bo grouped in three general 
categories: (1) the publication of a series 
of books, (2) the production of a series of 
motion pictures, and (3) the presentation of 
two series of radio programs, relating to the 
problems of group living in a democracy. 

The books published by the commission 
are intended for use by teachers, parents, 
and students. The content of several of the 
books consists of problems growing out of 
the changing needs of youth, the place of the 
family in the development of desirable social 
relationships, and the function of various 
institutions and areas of knowledge in the 
establishment of better understanding among 
individuals and groups in a democratic 
society. 

The production of a series of motion pic- 
tures grew out of a project started by a com- 
mittee of the Motion Picture Producers and 


Distributors of America, which asked ike 
commission to take over and extend the work 
begun by the committee. The commission 
selected from regular motion picture pro- 
duction those scenes and sequences whick 
would best serve as examples of typical 
human relationships. The scenes were then 
organized into separate films, or units, to be 
used for educational purposes. Over fifty 
excerpts were made, covering a wide range 
of human behavior from the time of early 
childhood to maturity, and representing many 
of the types of relationships an individual 
would encounter in the course of a lifetime. 
The Human Relations Series of Films is d^ 
scribed in a catalog published by the Com- 
mission, containing synopses, sample stud- 
ent discussions, student reactions to the use 
of films, and a preface of human needs. 

One series of thirteen radio programs was 
presented by high school students on lbs 
American School of the Air program spon- 
sored by the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and consisted of discussions of .typi^ 
human relations problems. In 1938 another 
series of programs was presented. This vas 
a full year of broadcasts on Frontiers oj 
Democracy, and was also a part ouhe Amer 
ican School of the Air series. These pro- 
grams dealt with some of the basic socia 
educational problems of our time an i- 
cussed such topics as housing, ths aso 
science, juvenile problems,^ 
democratic as compared with a to a i 
state, and the contributions youth can 
to the solution of social problems. 

The commission accepted 
. cept that if young people are to 
democratically they need an Ujiis 

will assist them in solving P 

which concern them most direc y- 
problems are usually related to, or- F 

' of, the relationship with ^ I'ncreimiD' 

Voups in our society. With 
complexity of our social . aboc! 

ization, students need to t and 

the motivating forces of human , 
activity, in order better to adapt 
to changing conditions. Since ,}, 

essentially a plan of human re a > 
should be guided in such a ^ 
develop better ways of . ,hoo!d 

to others. The values of 
be stated in terms of the cffec- 

uals and groups. To achieve succes 
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tive human relations is to furtlier the cause 
of democracy itself. The commission through 
its activities has attempted to indicate ways 
in which these objectives may he realized. 

E.O.N. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, INSTITUTE 
OF— See PosT-DocToa/tL Education. 

HUMANISM. The educational movement 
known as humanism derived its initial im- 
petus from the revival of learning during the 
Renaissance. This renascence does not mean 
that learning in the preceding period had 
been in a state of suspended animation but 
rather that the new education stood in sharp 
contrast to it. While the older education had 
been authoritarian and preoccupied with the 
supermundane, the new education was really 
a rebirth of classical learning with its spirit 
of inquiry and its greater emphasis on mun- 
dane affairs. Genetically, then, the spirit of 
humanism is older than its name. But even 
the name had historical roots, for humanistic 
education referred to a renewed interest in 
that type of education which classical times 
had noted for its humanitas, an education 
which befitted man in all his dignity, in short, 
a liberal education. 

Although liberal in conception, humanistic 
education soon developed an indigenous form 
and content, the significance of which is not 
spent even in the twentieth century. Because 
what classical culture had to contribute on 
the physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment of. man -was locked in a purer Latin than 
the corrupted form preceding the Renaissance 
and even more securely locked in Greek, 
which was almost unknown in Italy at that 
time, humanistic education inevitably became 
identified with a study of these ancient 
tongues. Indeed, these two languages are 
often referred to as “the humanities.” It 
should^ not be surprising, therefore, tliat hu- 
manistic education became literary in char- 
acter, and that it aimed at taste and elegance 


of style. This sesthetic influence, however, 
was greater in Italy than north of the Alps 
where the humanities were studied as instru- 
ments of social and religious reform as well. 

Offshoot of liberal education though it was, 
the humanistic spirit was not welcomed at 
first in the medieval university where up to 
this time the study of the seven liberal arts 
had centered. Consequently, it was necessary 
to establish new schools w'here the new learn- 
ing might flourish. These schools, knoYvn as 
humanistic schools, became rivals of the uni- 
versities and ultimately the pattern for Euro- 
pean and American secondary schools. It is 
from this historical root that Latin, and, to a 
less extent, Greek have received nourishment 
in secondary school curricula right doivn to 
the twentieth century. The typical method of 
instruction in humanistic schools was the pre- 
lection so highly developed by the Jesuits in 
their humanistic ratio studiorum. 

"While at its best, humanistic education 
aimed at sapiens atque eloquens pietas (wise 
and eloquent piety), at the physical, aesthetic, 
social, and intellectual as well as the moral 
and religious development of man, at its 
worst, it became a narrow study of language 
alone. Not only did it become restricted to 
literary form but, at the depth of its degen- 
eration, it became a study of the style of one 
author, Cicero, so that even to this day 
“Ciceronianism” is a title of reproach. Fur- 
thermore, so narrow and even disciplinary did 
it become, that the Latin grammar school 
^vhich taught the humanities in English speak- 
ing countries came to teach little more than 
what its name implies. 

In the seventeenth century, an attempt w'as 
made by the humanistic realists to rescue hu- 
manistic education from its narrow formalism 
and to base the study of the humanities again 
on the substance they could contribute to the 
contemporary life of the time. The move; 
ment, however, did not widely affect the 
schools. A strong neo-humanistic movement 
at the end of the eighteenth and in the early 
nineteenth centuries put stress on recapturing 
for the schools not so much the languages of 
antiquity as the free spirit of inquiry so 
notable in Greek culture. ^ 

But the major attention in the nineteenth 
as well as the twentieth centuries has been 
focused on the contest which humanism has 
long waged with naturalism. The point at 
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issue has been ■whether literary or scientific 
studies are of greater importance in a liberal 
education. The division of studies into human 
and physical, hoAvever, has resulted in a dual- 
ism difficult to resolve. It is preferable, some 
say, to realize that the rapid gro^vth of such 
social sciences as anthropology, economics, 
and sociology are developing a body of ma- 
terials ■which ■will not fit under either of these 
headings because they connect man’s life with 
natural conditions. Therefore, the schools 
should he concerned with the common back- 
ground in which humanistic and naturalistic 
studies are united. 

This close union of humanism and natural- 
ism also demands mention of the fact that in 
the twentieth century some associate human- 
ism with the self-sufficiency of man and his 
independence of the supernatural. Thus 
pragmatism (q.v.), the philosophy underly- 
ing much progressive education, goes by the 
name of humanism in some quarters. 

J.S.B. 
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HYGIENE AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TTON. Health education is the process of 
instruction in the preservation of those quali- 
ties enabling individuals to live a full, satis- 
fying life physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally . This definition carries us beyond the 
realm of many of the narrower concepts often 
held and recognizes the child as an indmdual 
■with a complicated system of mutually de- 
pendent organs. 

It is upon such a philosophy that curricula 
in health education and hygiene are devel- 
oped and goals established. Such programs 
include instruction in all phases of physical, 
mental, and emotional health. Scientific in- 
formation is given in the preservation of 
health through its personal application to the 
individual. This phase of health education 
is called personal hygiene. In order that the 


student may apply his knowledge to his everj- 
day living experiences he must be acquainted 
with the hygiene of all the organs of tk 
body. This implies a thorough understandin| 
of the anatomical and physiological hadt 
grounds and the functioning process of ik 
organs. 

Community hygiene includes instruction in 
the health program of the community: hoitit 
is promoted and maintained so that it con- 
tributes most to the welfare of each indirid- 
ual and to the community as a whole. In es- 
sence this is the responsibility of public 
health departments which are concemd vriti 
such matters as preventable diseases, includ- 
ing those that are acutely communicable, 
venereal, and of a tuberculous character; tbf 
hygiene of the individual including mater- 
nity, infant, pre-school, and school hygiene; 
and general and specific sanitation. 

Industrial hygiene has assumed ^eatci 
significance during recent years. . It is tne 
science of the preservation of life throngn 
the study of health hazards in indust^. m 
general this involves problems of buildin? 
sanitation, safety education, and industna 

School hygiene has come to mean 
health implications of building location » 
construction; heating, lighting, and ven 
ing; construction of the school piopa 
avoid health hazards; general safety, 


tnitation. . , . 

The term sex hygiene and socml 
-e too frequently used 
ygiene is the science of living ea 
)r the purpose of reproduction, o 
!ene is the science of living health If 
le’s associates. This has broader^ 
ons than sex relationships. It ^ 

berculosis, scarlet fever, or 
e same time the term sex 
hat limited in that it does not tAe ^ 
:count of boy and girl re ftionsh 
‘ actual reproduction _ '-.ely, se: 

; better to employ both J tb» 

rgiene and social hygiene, P . 

,ch is used in its distinctive meaning. 
Hygiene and health education a . 
osely related to physical e u ^ 

lite generally accepted, m ’ i 
/.diication pr^o, 



)ol systems shouio ne 

linislratirehead. ?hysicdc6v«>"‘'' 
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a definite contribution to the organic rigor 
and neuro-muscular development of the indi- 
vidual. Furthermore,' it offers splendid op- 
portunities for mental and emotional health 
through its varied program of sports and 
games. It offers individual help in health 
tlirough corrective exercises and orthopedics 
under the guidance of proper medical au- 
thorities. 

Healtli education has not advanced as rap- 
idly as have some other phases of education 
in testing and measuring the results of health 
programs but progress is being made. Until 
quite recently physical education teachers 
who have usually been the ones charged with 
the responsibility for conducting health pro- 
grams have had little preparation for this 
work in teacher training institutions. This 
situation is rapidly being remedied. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that with improved teacher 
preparation will come better school health 
programs, properly organized and adminis- 
tered, and scientifically evaluated. 

Health education as an integral part of the 
school curriculum: Health education is often 
referred to as a school subject. This is er- 
roneous. Health education is not a school 
subject but a part of the general school cur- 
riculum inextricably interwoven in the pat- 
tern of the child’s everyday living experi- 
ences. It should neither be departmentalized 
nor compartmentalized. 

The physical health of the child is pro- 
moted through healthful school living, health 
service, health instruction, and Avholesome 
physical activities. Healthful school living 
presupposes a school environment that allows 
for scientific heating, ventilating, lighting, 
cleaning, and safety measures; a school or- 
ganization that fosters a hygienic program of 
instruction giving ^e consideration to sched- 
ule making, rest periods, school lunches, in- 
dividual differences, and time allotments; 
provision for the services of specialists who 
can examine students and detect health condi- 
tions that need correction; and a teacher- 
pupil relationship that promotes a sympa- 
thetic and understanding attitude on the part 
teacher concerning fatigue, discipline, 
imysical examinations, follow-up work and 
the correction of remediable defects, and pro- 
tection against communicable diseases. 

All of these relationships to the healtli of 
the child have definite educative imjilications. 


The school health education programs fails 
unless it makes full use of all health related 
aspects of the school curriculum in organiz- 
ing its instruction. Having embraced these 
opportimities to improve die health knoivl- 
edge, habits, and attitudes of the child, the 
school organizes health instruction as fol- 
lows: 

Elementary school health programs include 
indirect, incidental, correlative, and direct in- 
struction. Direct instruction is given only in 
proportion to the elementary school child’s 
capacity for assimilating factual knowledge. 
The program is built around the child’s every- 
day' living experience and is not developed 
merely to supply health facts. 

The junior high school follows the same 
general plan ■trith increased emphasis on di- 
rect health teaching. Since many children 
leave school at the completion of the nindi 
grade, they should have an adequate amount 
of scientific health knowledge to live success- 
fully and happily in their community. 

The problem of health instruction in senior 
high schools is more difficult than on the two 
lower levels. Ideally if the program has func- 
tioned successfully in the elementary and 
junior high schools the senior high school 
student should be in a position to appraise 
his own health needs intelligently and, with 
sympathetic guidance, to attain his health 
goals. Such a Utopia has not as yet been 
reached universally largely because of inade- 
quate teaching personnel, inadequately 
trained teachers, and economic factors be- 
yond the control of the school. The health 
counselor or health coordinator plan seems 
to be the best so far devised but is operative 
only where there are a w'ell-trained person, 
adequate school funds, and unlimited com- 
munity resources for the correction of physi- 
cal defects. 

“Health lectures” on the gymnasium floor 
are ineffective. Anatomy and physiology 
classes with but few exceptions do not meet 
students’ health needs adequately. Interest 
wanes because hygiene courses , often dupli- 
cate material covered in home economics, bi- 
ology, chemistry, and physics. Individual 
guidance under a skilled health coordinator 
seems to bring result but, as stated, the ob- 
stacles in the way of inaugurating such a pro- 
gram are often times insurmoimtable. (See 
also Health.) V.S.B. 
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I. Q. — See Intelligence Quotient. 

IDENTICAL ELEMENTS— See Trans- 
fer OF Learning. 

IDENTIFICATION. Identification is the 
process of envisaging oneself as playing the 
role of someone else and sharing vicariously 
in his success and prestige. It is the tendency 
of identifying oneself with the objects, per- 
sons, or organizations of one’s admiration and 
interest for the purpose, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of gaining security, recognition, and 
power; and becoming like those whom one 
respects and admires. The young son may 
identify himself with his father, whom he re- 
gards as a wonderful person. This serves as 
a pou'erful stimulus toivard emulation of the 
father. In his play the child identifies him- 
self with the role he enacts, be it teacher, 
preacher, doctor, engineer, or racketeer. The 
adolescent acquires a feeling of superiority 
by identifying himself with an exclusive club 
or fraternity or his school. The hero of the 
novel, movie, or daydream often is conceived 
as the subject himself. 

While tlie process of identification may be 
a harmless indulgence, it often proves to be 
one of the most important factors in the 
child’s cultural development in that it will 
stimulate him to emulate the worthy patterns 
of conduct and achievement of superior per- 
sons. On the other hand, it may prove a 
deterimental influence in Aat the individual 
may imitate low patterns of behavior; he may 
be satisfied with mere imaginary achieve- 
ments; and he may use the mechanism as a 
substitute for action, or as a retreat from 
reality, as in the daydream. (See Mental 
Hygiene.) J.E.W.W. 
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IDENTIFICATION TEST— See Objec- 
tive Tests and Examnations. 

jDIOT— See Mental Deficiency. 

ILLITERACY. The exigencies of war 
ordinarily focus attention on educational in- 
adequacies. Among the problems of general 
concern in 1917-18 was that of illiteracy, and 
it was again brought to the fore in 1940 
through the refusal of the Army of the United 
States to draft men having less than fourth 
grade education. These latter in the age 
group 18-44 numbered 1,458,540 or 5.3 per 
cent in 1940. According to the 1930 census 
4,283,758, or 4.3 per cent of those 10 years of 
age and over had no education whatever. 

Figures based on previous schooling or on 
a statement of ability to read and write in- 
adequately reflect the size of the literacy prob- 
lem. Education varies in quality from region 
to region and schoolroom to schoolroom, 
and no measure of childhood education is 
ever an adequate index of adult needs. A 
simple statement of ability to read and "write 
is a measure of technical skill but not of func- 
tional capacity. Various literacy tests have 
been devised, some for voting; but to date 
there has been no satisfactory test of func- 
tional literacy, and thus no statement of the 
problem. 

Although the narrow demands of war create 
the emergency -ivhich brings literacy into 
focus, the latter is really more important to 
peaceful social living, and should be of pri- 
mary consideration in preparing the people 
of the United States for intelligent participa- 
tion in the post-ivar world. The smooth func- 
tioning of every society depends partly on 
the tools that the society forges for develop- 
ing the individual’s understanding of his fel- 
low's. The compact tribal community had no 
need of any tool except conversation. But to- 
day when the community is 2% billions of 
people the tools must of necessity yield rich 
and full vicarious experiences. It is conunon 
to point to newly developed instruments of 
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communication as having brought the people 
of the world closer together. Awareness has 
been mistaken for understanding, as is at- 
tested by the World Wars of the 20th century. 
Until the radio and motion picture — or per- 
haps some yet undeveloped media — ^have been 
perfected, they will stand secondary to the 
printed word as effective tools for use in un- 
derstanding one’s fellows. 

In the United States there have been two 
movements designed to cope with illiteracy. 
One is the literacy or elementary education 
movement concerned primarily with foreign 
bom adults, but with opportunities for study 
ordinarily extended also to the native bom. 
Classes in elementary English for adults (un- 
der a variety of names) have been supported 
on a state-wide basis by more than half of the 
states, and by a good number of local com- 
munities. Part of the funds appropriated for 
adult education under the various Federal 
emergency acts of the 1930’s have been de- 
voted to literacy classes. Although element- 
ary education for adults has existed in the 
United States since the" time of the colonial 
evening school, it has been emphasized only 
since the first world war. 

The other movement which was planned to 
develop functional literacy is even more re- 
cent and is still in the embryonic stage. This 
is the move to simplify reading materials so 
that those adults with limited knowledge of 
the tool subjects may still be socially literate. 
A few simplified books have already been 
published, and experiments are going for- 
ward at the Readability Laboratory at Colum- 
bia University. 

Both of these movements, though excellent 
in their way, must be considered as stop-gaps. 
On the one hand, there are many pieces of 
literature, particularly in the sciences, which 
cannot he simplified without losing brevity 
and precision of definition. On the other 
hand, there is a grave question whether it is 
not wasted time and effort to develop lan- 
guage skills in men and women who have no 
formal education. As a rule, adults who have 
not yet mastered the mechanics of the read- 
ing process when they enroll in elementary 
classes rarely master language skills well 
enough to read easily. This failure is due 


not so much to decline in mental ability as to 
lack of adequate motivation for the sustained 
effort that is necessary for learning to reai ; 
Language skills whether in conversation,' rd- 
ing, or writing are mastered more easily if 
periods of practice are short but regular is 
occurrence. A reading lesson a day is oiii- 
narily essential for most effective teacbisg. 
Adults usually do not have this time to feole 
to school, and their learning suffers, Furtier- 
more, they are using valuable time wMci 
ought to be given to consideration of those 
social problems which can he solved only hj 
mature men and women. 

Certain of the South American countries 
have met the problem of their illiterate masses 
by adult education which dispenses with 
printed instruction and uses instead lecture 
and demonstration. This system has 
extremely effective in meeting the urgent need 
of Indian populations for instruction in such 
subjects as modem hygiene, scientific 
culture, and community planning. Ingenious 
as it is, it is recognized by those irho use ) 
only as an emergency measure, for any sucu 
scheme is valid only so long as ® 
integrity are in power. Every J 
must eventually face the necessity tor c 
ing a social vigilante out of every member or 

Grated that perfecting the tool of literacy 
to the point of functioning m “ u 
world is preferable to any process of ^ p 
fication of reading materials or literacy d 
cation, then adalt literacy in Ute Unri » 
cornea within the province "f 
school teacher of children^ an -jotlKii 

support of public education. , 

of the illiterate Negro and poor wb 
South, the Spanish-speaking^ pers 

West, and the fann f ^^„catioa 

is that of. Federal support, for ^ 
iq.v.), which ivill be 
to ability and^ effort of the 
education. This leaves only o . 
illiterate as the special charge oi m 
educator. The ideal adult school of ^ 
is one in which a working oi pj. 

fundamentals will be assume o 
tive rbom, and men and women funds- 
may devote their time to use o 
mentals in acquiring greater social .Ki 
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Slafistics on Illiteracy; 

Census of 1930— 4.3% of total population 
10 yrs and over 
1.5% of native -whites 
9.9% of the foreign bom 
16.3% of Negroes 

Comparison with earlier years (Total Population 
10 years and over.) 

1870 20.0 

1890 13.3 

1910 7.7 

1920 6.0 

1930 4.3 

Ranges hy States 

(Total population 10 years and over.) 


Lowest Highest 

lows 0.8 South Carolina 14.9 

Washington ... 1.0 Louisiana .... 13.5 

Oregon 1.0 Ne-w Mexico . 13.3 

Idaho 1.1 Mississippi .. 13.1 

Utah 1.2 Alabama 12.6 


Foreign Countries: 

(According to Department of Commerce Foreign 
Commerce Yearbook, 1936). 

Note; De&nitions of illiteracy vary among other 
countries. 

Braril; 70% (estimated) 

Chile; 25% (estimated in 1930) 

Denmark: practically none 

France: 7% (unable to read or -write over 5 

years of age, 1931) 

Italy: 21% (unable to read oyer 6 years of 

age, 1931) 

Japan; 107o (excluding children under 7) 

Mexico: 54% (estimated in 1934) 

Nellierlands: practically none 
Spain: 43% (unable to read or -write over 

10 years of age, 1930) 

Sweden; practical none 

G.A.W. 

ILLUMINATION — See Lighting, 
School. 

IMBECILE — See Mental Deficienct. 

BBTATION IN LEARNING AND 
TEACHING. Whether we look at children 
or whether -we look at adults, -we see tltat 
people sometimes imitate those arotmd them 
Md sometimes they do not. Sometimes this 
imitation is conscious and deliberate, the 
actions of the other person forming a model 
after tvliich the individual wishes to pattern 
himseK; at otlier times the imitation is un- 
conscious, a form of incidental learning. The 
person picks up the same attitude, fear, pre- 
judice, entliusiasm or gesture, as someone 
with whom he has heen in contact. As teach- 
ers, We arc interested in determining how ^ve■ 
ean get children to imitate certain patterns 
and to refrain from imitating others. We 


also want to determine -whether imitation is 
a good technique to use as a deliberate meth- 
od of instuction. 

Imitation is dependent partly upon the 
ability to perform the act that is to be imi- 
tated. Though parents continually coax in- 
fants to imitate certain words and movements, 
the children make no imitative response until 
they have reached a certain age, a certain 
degree of maturation. 

Once the ability to perform is present, 
even if only to a very slight degree, attempts 
to attain a better duplication of an observed 
behavior will ensue, provided the achievement 
of that response is the child’s goal. An ob- 
served pattern of response becomes the learn- 
er’s goal if he connects it with the satisfaction 
of some one of his motives. He may do as 
others do because he Hkes them and because 
he wants to be like the people he likes; he 
may do as otliers do because he envies their 
prestige and desires to attain similar prestige 
himself; he may do as others do because that 
will get him affection from the person he 
imitates or from some other person who has 
shoum a liking for the qualities of the “mod- 
el”; he ma}' do as others do because he 
desires that specific achievement or trait; 
he may do as others do because doing the 
same tiring together is fun. Social motives 
and motives of mastery thus form the context 
in which imitation is deliberately used in 
learning. 

There are occasions when imitative re- 
sponse seems to be almost a reflex action. 
Speech — both inflection and 'grammar — is so 
much affected by the speech of daily asso- 
ciates that many a parent has been counseled 
to move to another neighborhood if he 
wishes to change the speech pattern of his 
children. Such unconscious imitation is most 
effective when the pattern of response is not 
yet firmly set. In most instances this means 
in early childhood. As the child matures, 
the patterns he has already acquired inter- 
fere Avitii the automatic imitation of others, 
and often also isith the success of deliberate 
imitation. 

Imitation irhich is not deliberate need not 
be reflex or automatic. Certain other condi- 
tions favor its occurrence, ^ren a child 
reflects the fear of his mother, he is not 
imitating her in the narrow sense of the word. 
Her sign of fear teaches him that the stimu- 
lus is a dangerous one and so he, too, re- 
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spends with fear. A similar pattern operates 
with regard to a large number of the preju- 
dices of his group which he acquires in time. 
There is also the adoption of certain ration- 
alizations which he has heard adults make as 
excuses for certain behaviors. These are 
sometimes adopted with full knowledge of 
what tliey are, but usually there is no such 
tmderstanding and deliberate calculation. 

So far as most skills are concerned, delib- 
erate imitation is necessary for good learn- 
ing; in the field of attitudes deliberate imita- 
tion is a negligible factor. The teacher must 
guide herself accordingly and set up such 
school situations that only desirable imitation 
will occur. 

The question remains whether, in those 
cases where it is possible to teach a skill 
through imitation, this pedagogical tech- 
nique should be employed. If teaching 
through imitation means setting up a model 
for the child to try to attain, then this is 
nothing more than making his goal clear for 
him, a desirable feature of teaching. In learn- 
ing to speak a foreign language or in devel- 
oping certain manual skills, the very closest 
imitation of the model is desired. It is in 
the creative arts, including thinking, that the 
unwise use of imitation may rob die learner 
of his ability to create. Here the work of 
another person should not be used as some- 
thing to copy, but as something to learn from 
and to adapt to one’s own ideas. Besides its 
frequent use in areas where more initiative 
on the part of the learner should be allowed, - 
imitation has been abused as a pedagogic 
procedure by requesting the learner to dupli- 
cate step by step features of a response which 
has never been presented to him as a whole. 
Being led through the procedure in such a 
meaningless manner produces little real 
learning, unless the learner by his own efforts 
manages to perceive the pattern of what he 
is doing. 

Another danger that the teacher must 
watch out for is that children become “de- 
pendent imitators” so that they match their 
conduct to that of others not because they 
have figured out that the technique the other 
person is using is one that will bring them 
to their oivn goal, but that they have learned 
to use the other person (a specific person or 
a class of persons) as a cue for their own 
behavior, with the general feeling that these 
others will lead them in the right direction. 


This follow-the-leader trait can be seen in 
negative also, that is, a certain person or 
class of persons take on the characteristic of 
those not to imitate. 

In fascist countries, dependent-imitati6n is 
a trait that teachers do everything they m 
to develop, ,and the rewards and punishments 
of the social environment reinforce this learn- 
ing. In a democratic coimtry such behavior 
should be maladaptive. It is maladaptive to 
the maintenance of democratic conditions, 
Unfortunately, the schools as well as the gen- 
eral social environment often set up condi- 
tions particularly conducive to such depend- 
ent behavior. Its legitimacy in the case of 
the mentally retarded is obvious. But it is 
too often used in the teaching of art, literary, 
and music appreciation where professional 
critics become the cue for judgment rather 
than emotional reaction or a set of standard 
The same attitude is often developed with 
regard to the appraisal of government and 
prospective political policies. Schools have 
been particularly prone to train children o 
make their judgments of truth and lalsif . 
match those they see in print. _ 

Imitation in the sense of learning 
others and from models, even exactly P 
them in some instances, is a method vm 


has a legitimate place as a means 


much time by allowing the a'=aum 
knowledge of generatioiis to be "J 

one individual in his lifetime. ’ j 

is inconsistent and dangerous to e | 
dependent-imitative behavior. 


/mitofion (Yale University Press, New Haven, 
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ity of a teacher to administer corporal pun- 
ishment to pupils. With the exception of 
New Jersey and die District of Columbia, 
corporal punishment may be administered to 
students in substantially all the other states, 
subject to the power of individual school 
boards to impose other restrictions. Needless 
to say, such corporal punishment has limits: 
it must be for valid reason, must be admin- 
istered in a manner and under circumstances 
commensurate with and appropriate to the 
wrong in question; it must not be of unrea- 
sonable severity or unduly punitive and 
harsh; and it must be administered only and 
solely for the proper education of the errant 
pupil or for the preservation of necessary 
school discipline. The existence of such pow- 
er on the part of school teachers can derive 
only from the teacher’s status in loco paren- 
tis; it is subject, as is a parent’s right of 
corporal punishment, to criminal penalties 
for excess; and a teacher may also be subject 
to civil suit for recovery of damage, if the 
punishment be excessive or beyond the per- 
missible realm of a teacher’s activity. 

The guasi-parental relationship has also 
been of value in affording legal justification 
for the school safety patrol where operated 
in the absence of specific statutes, in that the 
school may legally operate off its premises 
so as to care for the welfare and safety of 
the pupils in transit to and from school, an 
obligation which falls upon the school be- 
cause it is in loco parentis. As the temporary 
parent, so to speak, the school under such 
circumstances may be under the obligation to 
protect the life and guard the physical wel- 
fare of its student body, since obviously that 
would be the role of the child’s natural parent. 

That the school should be held to the re- 
sponsibilities of a quasi-parent is of utmost 
importance to parents. Their children, in 
most cases, are compelled to attend school. 
If the school could not be held to the ac- 
countability of a reasonably prudent and care- 
ful parent, our entire structure of compulsory 
free public education might suffer. 

A significant aspect of the doctrine of in 
loco parentis, for schools, is the possibility 
that the doctrine may condition the scope 
of a school board’s power. Since it places 
upon the school and teachers the responsi- 
buities of a careful and prudent parent for 
tlie protection and furtherance of the inter- 


ests and welfare of the pupils, an extension 
of the meaning of the doctrine in loco par- 
entis may lead the school to the point, for 
example, of regarding as an essential part 
of its task the administration of periodic 
health examinations with a view to remedial 
treatment as well as mere diagnosis; in fact, 
some schools have already interpreted their 
duties as broad enough to require them to 
provide clothes, food, shelter, and otherwise 
unobtainable equipment for the pupils. If it 
is in loco parentis, the school wll assume 
fimctions which may not seem obvious at 
first glance, fimctions which it may once have 
been impossible to contemplate out of the 
home. Personality adjustment, vocational 
guidance, job placement, physical fitness, 
family adjustment, home visiting, and family 
life-education are but a few of these more 
recently adopted school functions based on 
a broader conception of the role of the school 
in our society. Others include such activities 
as adult recreation, vocational retraining and 
rehabilitation, consumer education, nutrition 
education, and the host of other community 
activities on the periphery of the programs 
of progressive school systems. Inevitably as 
the school branches out into newer fields, and 
assumes functions which at other times and 
in other communities have been regarded as 
parental functions, the doctrine of in loco 
parentis assumes wider proportions. In terms 
of tliis concept it is, then, possible to think 
of the outer circumference of the circle of 
influence and poiver of the school as being 
delineated by the outer limits of applicability 
of in loco parentis. Just what these outer 
limits are ivill vary with the mores and cus- 
toms of the time and place, as well as -with 
the economic and political beliefs of the 
period, and will yield to these urgent social 
justifications which are acceptable to the peo- 
ple. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
tlierefore, than to ascribe a rigid and inflexi- 
ble meaning to the doctrine in loco parentis. 

A possible danger must be observed in this 
broader view of in loco parentis, in that the 
doctrine may become an instrument of op- 
pression in the hands of a school board seek- 
ing to exercise powers endangering the civil 
rights of pupils and others. H.N.R. 

IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 
—See Teacher Education; -Teachers’ 
Workshop. 
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INATTENTION — See Attention. 

INCENTIVES. Numerous studies of in- 
centives have been undertaken predominantly 
for the purpose of determining ■whether re- 
•vvard, punishment, or rivalry -will produce 
the fastest learning and the most effort in the 
undertaking of various tasks. Much less 
attention has been given by educators to the 
possibility of developing desirable incentives 
as part of satisfactory personality growth. 
Anthropologists— Margaret Mead, for ex- 
ample — have pointed out, however, that in- 
centives, such as competition, gain their 
power not only from their relation to the 
biological needs of man but also from their 
position in the culture pattern in which tliat 
man finds himself. Recently dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with the assumption that 
all children of the same age and intelligence 
respond similarly to the same incentives. It 
has been found that the effect of school marks 
varies with the level of aspiration of the pupil 
who obtained them so that a mark of 90 may 
bring the feeling and incentive of failure to 
one student while a mark of only 70 brings 
a feeling of success to another. Moreover, 
since tlie same student’s aspirations are not 
similar in different achievement areas, rivalry 
may be more of an incentive for him in one 
field of attainment than it is in another. 
The amount of ego involvement in the task 
influences the effect which competition pro- 
duces. Children of different personality pat- 
terns have also been found to respond differ- 
ently to the same incentive. Thus, young, 
nervous, or excitable children often do worse 
in a task when competition is introduced. 
Moreover, the context in which the incentive 
is set is also a factor. The findings of several 
studies, for instance, are that public repri- 
mand or sarcasm brings different results than 
do private reprimand and private sarcasm. The 
immediacy with which the praise, blame, or 
the reward is bestowed also affects the learn- 
ing or the amount of work done. 

Studies comparing the effects of reward 
and punishment have on the whole sho^vn 
rewards to be a more eflicacious incentive 
though in some instances punishment is 
sometimes the stronger motivator. It has 
been found that although material which has 
little meaning is sometimes learned more 
quickly when punishment for failure is intro- 
duced, forgetting sets in rapidly and amounts 


to a greater degree than when punishmenl 
is not involved in the learning. The com- 
parative effects of reward and punishmenl 
continuously applied to people over a long 
period of time have not been studied under 
experimental conditions. Observation of Bfe 
situations has shown, however, that thougii 
there are individual differences in the degree 
of punishment to which a person can “stand 
up,” long-continued punishment eventualy 
causes a breakdo^vn of personality in one or 
more of its phases. 


When the problem of incentives is consid- 
ered more broadly under the problem of 
motivation, it is seen that the force of an 
incentive will depend upon its relation to all 
the motives present for that individual in tlie 
specific situation. As an individual grows, 
he develops a set of values which have 
motivating power for him. These values or 
a large number of them become set into a 
stable liierarchy. A low-ranking value can 
have strong force in a situation where no 
higher motives are in competition while o 
motive high up in the hierarchy may ase 
much if not all of its incentive value i f 
still higher motive is in competition wi « 
in the same situation. Punishment, se y 
as a negative incentive to deter a 
from carrying out a certain act, may 
looked upon as a barrier or difficulty 
must be overcome to attain the goal. ^ 
the punishment meted out to those w o 
classes in high schools may he . jjij. 

some students as a challenge to 
to absent themselves from a class wi 
ing detected. In such cases and 

produce any of the gmlt eehnp 
emotional disturbance which it so 1 ^ 

tails when it is felt by the one being pumsD 
as a sign of social disgrace.^ 

Another area of motivation to 
little attention has been paid , 5„to 
to which incentives will hasten n 
problems. Incentive studies ha d 

ly with memoriter learning, and 
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known. Maze learning 
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perform. However, the exten o ge 
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tain incentives or rewards at the end of the 
maze produce faster learning on ^ the part of 
the animal than others. With human beings, 
too, one finds that the more attractive tlie re- 
ward gained when the solution is gained the 
faster the elimination of wrong responses 
in those situations where there is some means 
of determining •which response is -wrong 
(even ^vhen it is punishment which indicates 
the error) . 

An important question for teachers is 
whether extraneous incentives will hasten 
insight into a task -svhere the correct response 
is not just one to be chosen from among a 
number all set out in front of the learner 
and all of which he can already perform. If 
the task is one where the solution must be 
contrived ratlier than selected from obvious 
alternatives, then mil that solution be has- 
tened if it is knmvn that some re^vard will 
be offered if tlie solution is contrived or 
some punishment meted out if it is not con- 
trived within a specified time? Furthermore, 
will competition among a group of rival 
learners hasten insight? 

Experimental evidence is meager for such 
situations. Many progressive schools are 
going on the tlieory that in such cases greater 
insight ivill come about through interest in 
the solution of the problem itself. They 
doubt the effectiveness of extraneous incen- 
tives which are tacked on to the situation by 
someone but rvhich do not themselves arise 
as a consequence out of die contriving of 
the solution. Taking their lead from John 
Dewey’s monograph on “Interest and Effort 
in Education,” these educators advocate a 
curriculum based on children’s interests as a 
solution to the problem of incentives. One 
of the great advances in the understanding 
of motivation has been the finding that the 
same objective incentive not only has differ- 
ent effects on different people but that it is 
actually a different incentive for different 
persons. Thus, when rivalry is introduced 
into a situation, the goal for each individual 
is not necessarily the mere attainment of 
greater achievement than that of some of 
the others or all of the others involved. If 
there is a specific reward offered, the com- 
petitor may actually be interested in attain- 
ing the reward rather than in beating the 
other fellow. Tlie other competitors form 
Mrriers to his attainment of the reward. 
Whether or not a specific reward is offered. 


there may be a number of other rewards 
and punishments involved in the competitive 
situation as it is experienced by the different 
rivals. For one child the competitive situa- 
tion means the necessity of maintaining stato 
..when tliis is difficult to do, for another it 
means the possibility of gaining status, for 
a third it means the public exposure of lack 
of ability. For one child it means that success 
rvill bring added affection from his family, 
for another child it means that again his 
group will cast him out on the fringe because 
of their envy. Wliere to one child his posi- 
tion in the group is but an indication of his 
degree of skill in a situation where he has no 
other way of measuring the quality of his 
work, another child measures his skill strictly 
in terms of his rank among others, and ac- 
cepts no other sign of success but that of 
outdoing his neighbor. For another child 
several of these motives operate together. 

There are some educators -jvho are fearful 
not that rivalry for high marks will fail to 
motivate their students but that such motiva- 
tion may be too effective. In other tvords, 
the incentive of getting the highest grades 
may become the most dominant, if not the 
only, incentive for working hard. When school 
years are over, this usually leads to lack of 
interest in any further study since the main 
motive has been removed. It is therefore 
recommended that tlie building of worth- 
while interests be tlie main form of producing 
motivation for learning, that commendation 
be for good ivork done and for improvement 
rather Sian for high rank in the group, and 
that children, far from being urged to 
rival their fellows be helped to feel satisfied 
ivifh their best efforts even when these bring 
inferior results. 

Many educators object to the excessive 
appeal to incentives which do not grow out 
of the learning experience itself. These critics 
regard the educational experience as consist- 
ing of more than facts and skills to be mas- 
tered by employing any incentives that prove 
to be effective. To them the most desirable 
incentive is the one which results from the 
pupil’s recognition of die significance of the 
material being studied and of his need for 
mastery. They, ' therefore, look to the im- 
provement of the curriculum and the meth- 
ods of teaching as affording the necessary 
incentive to improvement. Even these critics, 
however, do not object to appealing to in- 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY PLANS 


centives which improve the pupil’s personal 
adjustments or even to the use of such incen- 
tives as controlled competition when no other 
appeal is available for a topic that must be 
studied. (See Motivation.) B.B.F. 


abilities, and development of special capaci- 
ties and interests. Their functions, and ac- 
tivities should be much broader by vay of 
guidance than merely to see that students pas! 
the courses. 
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INCREMENTS, TEACHERS’ — See 
Teachers’ Salary. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY PLANS. In- 
dependent study plans are a belated attempt 
(primarily since the first World War) on the 
part of the college to provide for individual 
differences, especially as represented by the 
needs of the superior student, who should have 
the amount and type of work that will provide 
the materials and personalities to stimulate 
maximum development of his capacities. Ear- 
lier and more general development of in- 
dividualized methods of instruction has been 
retarded by relatively large enrollments and 
classes, as well as by the expense of inde- 
pendent study procedures. Large classes usu- 
ally mean a common or general instructional 
pattern, within which are provided occasional 
adaptations of materials or methods to in- 
dividual needs. 

An increased 'awareness of the intellectual 
needs of superior students, and a desire to 
break the academic lockstep of time to be 
spent and credits to be earned have con- 
tributed to the development of a variety of 
independent study plans. In general, individ- 
ual plans provide for; considerable freedom 
with respect to class attendance, independent 
reading and study under guidance, individual 
and small-group conferences, special prob- 
lems or papers, and comprehensive examina- 
tions. I 

■Where tutors or preceptors have been pro- 
vided, their functions are to aid, students on 
an individual basis or in small groups with 
classwork, examinations, eorrection of dis- 


Honors work is intended as a stimulus to 
superior students of the junior and senior 
years of college, and usually calls for spe- 
cialization in a particular department and a 
program of independent reading culminating 
in a comprehensive examination {q.v.) at the 
end of the college program. Guidance is pro- 
vided on an individualized or tutorial basis and ' 
in small groups, with emphasis on mastery oi 
a subject rather than on mere fulfillment ol 
the limited requirements of a single compart- 
mentalized course. It is expected that this 
procedure will help to coordinate ideas from 
several fields and to break down barriers he- 
t^veen departments of instruction. Somewhat 
like the reading program of the honors plan, 
some colleges suspend class attendance for 
certain periods of the year, before and after 
holiday recesses or at the end of academic 
terms, to permit uninterrupted reading an 
study. , f 

Higher institutions have used a variety o 
other instructional procedures in an attemp 
to meet individual needs, with emphasis on 
independent study: individual conference-, 
small discussion groups, seminars, 
and travel, individual study during vaca i i 
and periods of work or study i" ^omimm 
activities. Independent study at the ‘ 
level is represented by thesis pro ’ 
seminar reports, and laboratory, o , 
clinical projects. A few colleges ha^ a: 
tempted to explore the interests an 
ences of the student as a starting po 
selecting an appropriate ° 

including extracurricular J giu- 

places considerable responsibility o 
dent in selecting a program^ of study, i P ^ 
ning and carrying out his work, 
evaluating outcomes. _ , ■- 

The limited numfier of 
vestigations ayailable indicates gnd 

ualized projects and reading jjgjuon- 

other independent study plan > --riqnn rdth 
strated their effectiveness in genres, 

more conventional instructions P . gx- 
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pensive, but should pay ^P.® 0 

terms of stimulation of the m 
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of superior students; indeed, such procedures 
may prove helpful in the instruction of all 
students of serious purpose. Other possible 
values of these innovations lie in the intellec- 
tual challenge to faculty members and the 
breaking down of departmental lines. C.V.G. 
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INDIA, EDUCATION IN. Tlte problem 
of education in India is highly controversial. 
In the seventeenth century Robert Knox wote 
of the Sinhalese: “Their ordinary Plowmen 
and Husbandmen do speak elegantly . . . 
there is no difference between the ability and 
speech of a Country-man and a Courtier.” 
In 1881 Sir George Birdtvood tvrote of the 
Indians that “Our education has destroyed 
their love of their own literature . . . their 
delight in tlieir mvn arts and, worst of all, 
their repose in tlieir oivn traditional and 
national religion. It has disgusted them with 
their homes — their parents, their sisters, their 
very wives. It has brought discontent into 
every family so far as its baneful influences 
have reached.” This condition stems from the 
premises on which Western education ivas de- 
veloped in India. The two primary ends in 
view were (1) to convert Hindus and Musal- 
mans to Christianity and (2) to provide a 
personnel for tlie lower branches of the Civil 
Service. In so far as a sense of duty and 
more idealistic ends ivere also envisaged, 
these were largely vitiated by tlie conception 
of a. superior civilization to be imposed on 
ofliers for their owi good. The principle 
that the only way to educate is “to find out 
what people have been trj-ing to do, and help 
lliem to do it better” (Ruskin) , or that “sys- 
tems of government should be extensions of 
me culture of the peoples concerned” (T. M. 
Heron) was not folloired. As a result of 
r influence, supported by that 

of Lord Bentinck, it was decided in 1834 to 
form a class of persons “Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in opinion, in 
morals and in intellect” The English Orien- 


talists tvho had held rvith Jonathan Duncan 
in 1792 that the purposes of a Hindu uni- 
versity should be to recover and foster “the 
most ancient and valuable general learning 
and tradition now existing perhaps on any 
part of the globe” were ignored. The power 
of those who held with B. H. Baden Powell, 
who, as late as 1872, could write “In a coun- 
try like this, we must not expect anything that 
appeals to mind or deep feeling” determined 
Indian educational policy until far into tlie 
nineteenth century. 

Education in India has too often been 
treated (as above) as if education had been 
unknown. Actually, universities (Taxila, 
Nalanda, Nadia, Totagamuwa, etc.) had ex- 
isted in India since a time before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and these had been 
centers of practical as well as theoretical in- 
struction. Innumerable schools of various 
kinds, ranging from Sanskrit colleges, to vil- 
lage schools for elementary teaching, all self- 
supporting, existed in the nineteenth century, 
and some of them still survive. Vocational 
instruction was provided for by apprentice- 
ship. 

The whole subject is complicated by the 
differences between the educational ideals of 
native India and those of the Western world. 
Literacy, for instance, is less of a problem 
to a culture based on highly developed oral 
traditions. The “illiterate” Indian peasant 
mav be considered “uneducated” according 
to Western standards, yet because of his ex- 
tensive oral knorvledge of a great traditional 
literature he is not to be so considered accord- 
ing to Indian standards. Where the Western 
world proceeds on the assumption that edu- 
cation is primarily in knowledge, the Indian 
assumption is that education should be in 
understanding. The Indian considers it fun- 
damentally important to preserve the Indian 
respect for learing; the relation of disciple- 
ship that attaches the pupil to his master; 
and the Indian view that we do not know a 
book by reading it, but only when we laiow 
it by heart — (a phrase that means much more 
than mere rote memory, and implies the 
deepest kind of understanding). 

Even more important is the fact that tlie 
traditional Indian education, whether theo- 
retical or practical, has ahvays been based 
upon a definite conception of the purposes 
of life; "while it is just the lack of unanimity 
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on this fundamental point that explains the 
eclectic quality of modern Western education. 

Before 1835 British educational policies 
had hardly affected any area outside Bengal. 
A succession of Universities founded after the 
Mutiny (1857) were at first purely examining 
bodies, teaching being given only in colleges 
of all sorts and conditions. The first Univer- 
sities were those of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. The beginning of the great Muham- 
madan University at Aligarh dates from 
1871; that of the Universities of the Panjab 
and Allahabad from 1882 and 1887. Col- 
leges for the sons of Rajput noblemen were 
founded at Ajmer and Kathiawar. In 1901 
reforms were instituted by Lord Curzon and 
the conversion of the Universities to teaching 
bodies and centers of culture was begun. 
Some attempts were made to encourage the 
vernaculars and to give practical instruction 
in engineering and agriculture. Of the 
younger Universities for which Indians have 
been primarily responsible, the Hindu Uni- 
versity of Benares is by far the most impor- 
tant. 

But, as remarked by Mr. Mayhew, “the edu- 
cational systems established by the British 
and India have never been a natural or free 
expression of national life.” That, indeed, 
could hardly have been the case where “all 
affiliations and disaffiliations of colleges were 
to be finally determined by the (foreign) 
government; all professors, readers, and lec- 
turers must be approved by it.” Higher edu- 
cation has been given, moreover, almost en- 
tirely in English; this imposes great handi- 
caps on the Indian student who is expected 
to do all his thinking in a foreign language, 
and with whom the foreign teacher cannot 
communicate in his o^vn. These conditions 
are, of course, being progressively remedied 
as the control of education passes into In- 
dian hands, though a generation of Indian 
students ignorant of their own history and 
culture has already been' produced. Where In- 
dians have gained control of educational in- 
stitutions the growing tendency has been to 
relate curricula once more to the geogra- 
phical and psychical environment in which 
they are to serve, and also to revert to ver- 
nacular instruction, making English a sec- 
ond language and giving to it what is consid- 
ered its proper place, not as the vehicle of 
teaching but as a lingua franca and a means 


of communication with the Western world. 
One of the most remarkable institutions is the 
college of the Arya Samaj known as the 
Gurukula, where the curriculum is designed 
to cover a period of some twenty-five years, 
and all the students can speak Sanskrit freely 
by the time they are twelve years old. 

The proportion of the national income 
spent on formal education is very small. The 
number of university graduates in 1938-9 was 
21,658. Out of a total population of 352,- 
837,778, that year, 28,138,856 were literate, 
23.969,751 of these literates being males, and 
4,169,105 females. A.K.C. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. The 

educator’s concern with individual differences 
is related to the need to adjust the curriculum 
in such a way that each student develops to 
the maximum of his ability and grows into a 
well-rounded person. Individuals differ in 
the degree to which they possess almost any 
characteristic that can be named and in the 
total pattern of their personality. It is cus- 
tomary to apply the term individual differ- 
ences to traits which can be separated suffi- 
ciently from the total personality to be meas- 
ured. Since methods of measuring human 
traits have been improved, it has been pos- 
sible to determine how individuals vary with 
respect to almost any trait. It has been found 
that with respect to most characeristics, the 
population "as a whole, or a large unselected 
sample of it, distribute themselves along a 
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scale of that trait from a relatively small 
possession of it to a relatively large quantity 
and that" the nearer we approach the average 
quantity that is possessed the more persons 
there are who possess the trait to tliat degree. 
In other words, most human traits, distribute 
themselves approximately according to the 
normal probability curve {g-v.). 

Because it has been found so often that 
measured variations among human beings do 
resemble the frequencies of a rough normal 
curve, the working assumption has ^ been 
adopted that all traits actually are so distrib- 
uted in every random sample of the popula- 
tion. Frequently tests are considered invalid 
if they do not bring about results ivhich have 
a normal frequency distribution. The same 
is said of the teacher’s grading of essays and 
other performances where quality must he 
judged. The expectancy tliat every small 
group will show a normal distribution is of 
course a fallacious deduction from the hypo- 
thesis of normal distribution since the normal 
distribution assumes a large, unselected 
group and not a small group of people. 
From time to time, however, experiments 
show that the hypothesis of normal distribu- 
tion for the population at large may itself he 
an overgeneralization, and that some abilities 
and other traits actually show a J-curve, U- 
curve, or a skewed distribution. 

Since abilities develop in time and are not 
given full-fledged at birth, any factor which 
operates on a large group to place a barrier 
to further development at a relatively low 
standard of attainment ;vill skew the distribu- 
tion of that attainment and may even bring 
about a break in the distribution. It is obvi- 
ous, for example, that the distribution of read- 
ing ability among adults will be partly de- 
pendent upon the educational opportunities 
afforded those adults. In social altitudes and 
behaviors, it has been noted tliat the pressure 
of social conformity may produce a J-curve, 
with the majority of persons piling up at 
one end of the distribution. In cases where 
the population is divided into tiro groups 
witli social pressures in each of the grr)ups 
driving in opposite directions, a U-cur\'e will 
result, the individuals piling up at each end 
of the distribution leaving feu' in the middle. 

It is not only the distribution of individual 
differences and the effect he can have upon 
that distribution, but also the range of indi- 


vidual differences and the effect he can have 
upon that range that is important to the edu- 
cator. The range of reading ability at age 
eight for children who have had two years of 
training udll be much smaller than tlie range 
of reading ability at age sixteen for children 
who have had ten years of training, and this 
will hold true even if reading teaching is ad- 
justed to individual needs. Adjusting the 
school program to individual differences in 
no way implies that individual differences 
will be reduced. They are just as likely to be 
increased, since there is also a wide variation 
in the ability to profit from teaching and ex- 
perience. 

The organization of rapid, normal and 
slow learning classes is the attempt to group 
children according to their ability to profit 
from instruction. (See Classification of 
Students.) The difficulty of such organiza- 
tion is two-fold. In the first place, a person’s 
ability to profit from instruction differs in 
different subject-matter areas. In the second 
place, it is difficult to find a good index of 
the ability to profit from instruction. Even 
in any one learning area, the ability to profit 
from instruction is a function of the C. A., 
the M. A., the I. Q., the present achievement 
in that area, specific aptitude in that area, 
knowledge in other areas which will have a 
transfer effect on this one, various factors of 
motivation and health, as well as the method 
of instruction. Since each of these factors it- 
self changes at different rates and in different 
ways, even a multiple index cannot be a per- 
manent index. Adjustment of the curriculum 
to classified groups of children rather than to 
individual children is therefore not sufficient 
to take care of individual differences. 
Wliether there has been ability sectioning or 
not, heterogeneity rather than homogeneity is 
characteristic of school classes. Children 
within a single school class as well as within 
a single school grade tend to differ more 
widely among themselves than they do on the 
average from grade to grade, and the range 
of both their abilities and educational 
achievement may extend from grade levels 
two or three years below to a like amount 
above. The exact extent of these differences 
will vary according to the nature of the 
trait considered. It rvill tend to be less with 
respect to those traits and abilities which are 
given greater, weight in promoting children 
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from grade to grade, and greater in traits of 
less immediate concern to the functioning of 
the school and its manifest objectives. 

Various provisions for individual differ- 
ences other than, or as well as, ability section- 
ing have been suggested and put into practice 
by educational authorities, some of these be- 
ing designated by the names of the authors 
or of the school systems employing them. Ex- 
amples are the Dalton, the Winnetka, and 
the Morrison plans {qq.v.). “Job sheets” or 
“unit assignments” which are placed in the 
hands of each child and followed by him at 
a rate commensurate with his ability provide 
for individual rates in school progress, 
though not for individual interests. Stand- 
ardized remedial exercises are also employed 
to suit the needs of the particular pupil, usu- 
ally after standardized diagnostic testing. If 
the deficiency cannot be remedied in this 
manner, the child may be assigned to an “ad- 
justment teacher” or to one teaching an “un- 
graded” class, whose special task is to remove 
the deficiency by individual attention and to 
return the pupil to a graded class as early as 
possible. (See Special Class.) School sys- 
tems sometimes include research or personnel 
divisions which are concerned with the indi- 
vidual study of widely variant pupils and ap- 
propriate recommendations to their teachers. 
Guidance {q.v.) services are also occasionally 
available so that the student may have special 
help in planning both his educational and vo- 
cational career. 

A broader attempt to adjust the school to 
individual differences has been made by “pro- 
gressive” educators. These educators have 
moved away from the conception that adjust- 
ment to individuals means helping them keep 
pace with the group or the mere lowering of 
age standards for the mentally slow and re- 
tarded. They have taken individual adjust- 
ment to mean adjustment to individual needs. 
The child’s ability to progress faster or fur- 
ther is not the only consideration. The needs 
of the. able and gifted children receive as 
much consideration as the needs of the dull 
and the normal. (See Gifted Child, Educa- 
tion OF.) Varying interests also play a 
major role. While no set pedagogic technique 
has been adopted as the one best procedure, 
the courses of study in these progressive 
schools are necessarily much more flexible 
and adaptable to individual needs than any of 


the differential curricula adopted in schools 
that are organized on the basis of ability 
grouping. The common denominator for the 
various children attending a school consists 
of .values, and generalizations, and concep- 
tions, and broadly named skills and apprecia- 
jtons to be improved in year after year. The 
specific content may vary widely, provided 
that through it the objectives are reached. 
Different individual assignments and group 
projects with division of labor allowing for 
individual differences are both used. A dis- 
tinctly different emphasis from the more 
traditional ways of adjusting to individual 
differences is that not only are individual 
differences allowed for, but variability is en- 
couraged. B.B.F. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 

Psychology, Schools of. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION. 

Providing learning experiences which make 
it possible for the pupil to proceed by him- 
self without help from the group and very 
little help from the teacher is the aim of 
individualized instruction. The learner pr(> 
gresses by individual study instead of through 
group discussion, class recitation, ^5 
question-and-answer method. Favoring indi- 
vidualized instruction are those educational 
influences which stress individual differences, 
the futility of the “lock-step” in education, 
and the right of the pupil to advance at his 
own rate. 

In scfiool systems or classrooms where 
individualized instruction has been empha- 
sized, as in Winnetka, Illinois, detailed work 
books and job sheets have been prepared, 
often by groups of teachers, giving the steps 
and directions in full. At least four prelim- 
inary steps are basic to planning this type 
of instruction: first, the objectives must be 
clear and definite; second, activities needed 
in attaining the standards or objectives must 
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be carefully outlined and finely graded; 
third, self-corrective practice tests must be 
supplied for the pupil’s use; and fourth, 
mastery tests for the teacher’s evaluation of 
the degree of attainment of standards must 
be available. The standard of attainment is 
the same for all pupils, and whenever a 
pupil reaches the standard he proceeds to the 
next block or division of the work. A stand- 
ard in arithmetic may he the mastery of the 
one hundred addition combinations, or a 
part of them, within a certain time with a 
hundred per cent accuracy. As a rule, the 
pupil is taught how to budget his own time. 
Usually the plan is confined to the tool sub- 
jects; it does not extend to physical educa- 
tion, games, dramatics, clubs, and other so- 
cialized activities. 

Several serious criticisms of individual in- 
struction have been raised. The plan means 
“mediocre” achievement for some pupils be- 
cause the standards must be lower than the 
possible achievement of many bright pupils. 
It provides primarily for individual differ- 
ences in rate of learning, but it misses the 
values resulting from socialized class activi- 
ties inherent in meaningful, life-like applica- 
tions of the so-called tool subjects. The social 
development of many pupils lags behind their 
intellectual advancement, and accelerated pu- 
pils who get into older groups may become 
maladjusted socially. Too much “predigested” 
material makes pupils too dependent: the 
“spoon-fed” ones fail to develop ability to 
think, to plan, to work out their own salva- 
tion. 

Individualized instruction, of course, is not 
a question of all or none. Every good teach- 
ing procedure utilizes individual effort to a 
^eater or lesser degree. The directed study 
idea, the laboratory technique, and the Mor- 
rison Unit Plan with its assimilation period 
all stress individual instruction. The daily 
assignment followed by pupil study and pre- 
paration demands individual effort. These 
procedur^, however, usually do not reqfuire 
^®®^^ction and directions found in 
work books; they provide for discussion and 
other group activities; and the teacher plays 
a prominent role in these oral activities. 
Moreover, provision for individual differ- 
ences should be made through enrichment, as 
well as through individual progress at one’s 
own rate. As with any other plan of instruc- 


tion, the individual instruction idea has been 
modified to meet new conditions and to serve 
in remedial teaching. (See Dalton Plan.) 

FJI.B. 
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INDOCTRINATION. Two questions, 
often confused, are here considered: the 
proper meaning of the term indoctrination 
and the proper attitude toward inducing un- 
critical belief. 

The term has a long history, and during 
the years several distinct usages have de- 
veloped. Originally, to indoctrinate was to 
implant doctrines. Later, since implanting 
doctrines was the main purpose of the medi- 
eval school, to indoctrinate and to teach came 
to mean about the same thing. In this teach- 
ing there was die implication — alike from the 
customary school practice of the time and 
from the meaning of the vford — that Ae 
teacher’s aim in indoctrinating was so to im- 
plant the doctrines he taught that they would 
remain fixed. 

With the Protestant Revolt each side 
through its schools used this indoctrination as 
a conscious device to fix its doctrines perma- 
nently in all it could reach. Under such con- 
ditions the indoctrination by “our” side of ' 
“the right” doctrines was right and praise- _ 
wordiy, while the indoctrination by the other 
side of its “wrong” position was not only 
wrong as to intended result but was also 
wrong as to the process used, since this took 
advantage of die helplessness of youth. 

From the eighteenth century onwards there 
has come, with die stress first on the individ- 
ual and later on rapid social change, an in- 
creasing demand that education develop in- 
dividual initiative and fit youth for demo- 
cratic responsibility and for resourceful adap- 
tiveness amid change by teaching the young 
people increasingly as diey grow older to 
think critically and decide responsibly, each 
one for himself. Accordingly, there is increas- 
ing rejection of the inducing of uncritical be- 
lief as unfitting the student for practical life 
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amid rapid change and as an unethical denial 
of respect for personality. 

The present status as to the meaning of the 
term and the respective support given to the 
several usages seem to be about as follows: 

1. The oldest sense is that indoctrination is 
simply the teaching of ideas with no implica- 
tion either as to method used or as to approval 
or disapproval of either process or result. 
This meaning was until recently the recog- 
nized literary usage; in fact the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary (this part issued about 1900) 
carries no other meaning. 

2. Several diverse groups among us agree 
in approving the uncritical implanting of 
ideas in the young as a proper means toward 
ends counted as important. These groups 
tend then to approve the term indoctrination 
to describe this kind of education. Among 
these supporting groups are (a) certain 
churches, especially' those which stress ab- 
solute doctrines; (b) certain groups which 
advocate revolutionary social reforms; (c) 
certain conservatives who wish to resist threat- 
ened social change: (d) certain “patriotic” 
groups — with not a few educators joining in 
— who fear critical study lest it fail to train 
the rising generation adequately in the cul- 
tural inherence including the proper patriotic 
outlook. 

3. A group of American students of edu- 
cation, especially, and others influenced by 
them, who stress democracy and adaptability 
to change, reject the inducing of uncritical 
belief in youth as prudentially unwise and 
morally wrong. These people use the term 
indoctrination only in a bad sense to describe 
and denounce this (to them) wrong kind of 
teaching. 

4. Intermediate between groups (2) and 
(3), and often difficult to distinguish from 
them, are certain who inconsistently use the 
term to denounce, for example, Nazi indoc- 
trination, hut themselves favor an analogous 
uncritical implanting of democracy in our 
youth, even using the term to describe their 
approved home practice. 

5. An unexpected (by this writer) use of 
the term indoctrination appears in our (tem- 
porary) naval training schools. This “naval 
indoctrination” is said to include “instruction 
in the* fundamentals of military discipline, 
naval customs and usage.” No specal stress 
on doctrines appears. 


The foregoing analysis of the present status 
of indoctrination is based in good part on a 
study of over 300 instances of the use of the 
term indoctrination taken from the writer’s 
reading the past four years, not selected but 
including all the pertinent instances found. 
Of these by far the largest number, from one- 
half to two-thirds, seems to support the derog- 
atory sense (3) with its rejection of indoc- 
trination; about one seventh of all support 
sense (2); slightly fewer accept sense (1), 
while exactly eight instances support sense 
(5) and even fewer admit to (4)J W.H.K. 

INDUCTIVE METHOD. The inductive 
•method leads to the discovery of generaliza- 
tions or uniformities: principles, laws, rules, 
and definitions. Its basic meaning in education 
is the same as in the natural and social sci- 
ences. Copernicus, Newton, and Darwin are 
classed among the inductive scientists be- 
cause they laid hare some basic generaliza- 
tions that describe the operations of nature. 
That teacher is teaching inductively who 
leads his pupils to rediscover these same 
principles in mathematics, physics, biology, 
grammar, and other subjects. 

The inductive approach requires (1) the 
recognition of a problem, suggested by puz- 
zling data (e.g., What has produced our 
apparently endless varieties of plants and 
animals?) ; (2) the gathering of instances 
(of changes in plants and animals, in this 
case) by observation, experimentation and 
reading; (3) the formulation of hypotheses 
or tentative explanations that might account 
for the changes; (4) the testing of these 
hypotheses by checking them against the 
instances; (5) the formulation of the^ ac- 
cepted hypothesis or explanatory principle; 
and (6) the further verification of this prin- 
ciple by applying it to instances as widely 
different as circumstances permit. In school, 
verification is usually satisfied by reference 
to authorities. 

The inductive process is correlative with 
the deductive process, which supplements 
and completes it. When we face a puzzling 
instance, such as a peculiarly shaped flower, 
and explain it by a specific principle of 
natural adaptation that is kno^\m to us, we 
are proceeding deductively. What is called 
problem solving in school involves deductive 
problems almost exclusively. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


school, it is taken by both boys and girls and 
is given by the “regular” teacher. In junior 
and senior high schools, industrial arts is 
taught by specialists. 

The dominant purposes of industrial arts 
education at the secondary school level are 
given in the following twelve objectives form- 
ulated by the Committee on Standards of At- 
tainment in Industrial Arts Education of the 
American Vocational Association: 

“1. To develop in each pupil an active in- 
terest in industrial life and in methods of 
'production and distribution. 

2. To develop in each pupil the ability to 
select wisely, care for, and use properly the 
things he buys or uses. 

3. To develop in each pupil an apprecia- 
tion of good workmanship and good design. 

4. To develop in each pupil an attitude of 
pride or interest in his ability to do useful 
things. 

5. To develop in each pupil a feeling of 
self-reliance and confidence in his ability to 
deal with people and to care for himself in 
an unusual and unfamiliar situation. 

6. To develop in each pupil the habit of 
an orderly method of procedure in the per- 
formance of any task. 

, 7. To develop in each pupil self-discipline 
which requires one to do a thing when it 
should be done, whether pleasant or not. 

8. To develop in each pupil careful, 
tlioughtful work without loitering or wasting 
time (Industry). 

9. To develop in each pupil an attitude of 
readiness to assist others when they need help 
and to join in group undertakings (Coopera- 
tion). 

10. To develop in each pupil a thoughtful 
attitude in the matter of making things pleas- 
ant for others. 

11. To develop in each pupil a knowledge 
or understanding of mechanical drawing, the 
interpretation of conventional and working 
diagrams. 

12. To develop in each pupil elementary 
skills in the use of the more common tools 
and machines in modifying and handling ma- 
terials, and understanding of some of the 
more common costruction problems.” 

These objectives are attained by having 
school instruction given in one of several 
ways — in general shops, a series of unit shops, 
and in variations of these. (See General 


Shop, Practical Arts Education, and Unit 
Shop.) ' 

The range of activities in industrial arts 
education varies greatly. From the simple 
work in elementary industrial arts, through 
the more advanced activities at the junior 
high school and senior high school levels, 
pupils have the opportunity to try out many 
kinds of materials, tools, and processes. Clay, 
textiles, leather, wood, metals of many kinds, 
and plastics are used. 

At the junior high school level, drawing, 
woodworking, electrical work, printing and 
other graphic arts, and metalworking are 
among the activities most frequently found. 
Work in aeronautics and radio is increasing 
rapidly. Starting with simple and safe tools, 
the learner soon becomes familiar with an 
extensive variety of tools, including in the 
upper grades many sorts of power-driven 
tools and machines — a fit introduction to the 
power-machine-air age. 

Materials, tools, and processes are but 
means leading to a better understanding of 
man’s vast occupational activities and of the 
progress that is being made in using natural 
resources for the benefit of man. It appears 
reasonable to hope that through well directed 
industrial arts education students will attain 
a deeper appreciation of the dignity and 
nobility of labor and the joy that comes to 
him who works creatively. 

The objectives of industrial arts are at- 
tained by merging the fine arts and the indus- 
trial arts, and by combining good design, 
proper choice of material, and superior 
manipulative work. F.T.S. 
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INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY — See 
Geography, Teaching of. ^ 

INDUSTRIAL HIGH SCHOOL — See 
Secondary Education; Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE— See Hygiene 
AND Health Education. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL— See General 
Industrial School. 

INFANT CARE. Instruction in infant 
care lias been developed chiefly in connection 
with health programs carried on by both 
public and private agencies. Individual and 
group instruction for expectant women and 
mothers of infants is given by physicians and 
nurses, often in special centers for maternity 
and infant welfare. To some extent similar 
opportunities are open to fathers. A variety 
of pamphlets and bulletins can be obtained 
from government agencies such as the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, as 
well as from private consultation services. 
Preparental instruction for younger women 
and girls, usually including practical experi- 
ence in caring for infants, is offered by some 
health agencies, as well as by schools and 
colleges (see Preparental Education). The 
Children’s Bureau and the United States 
Public Health Service have considerably ex- 
tended the facilities for instruction in infant 
care, particularly in rural areas. 

■ Although the original purpose of instruc- 
tion in infant care was tlie reduction of infant 
morta1ih% it has more recently broadened its 
scope. As scientific information regarding 
infant development and the significance of at- 
titudes acquired in infancy has increased, in- 
struction in infant care whicli deals with psy- 
chological as well as physiological factors 
has been offered by certain agencies. This 
expansion fills a real need, since most pro- 
grams of parental education {q.v.) do not 
reach parents of children younger than nurs- 
erj- school age. B.B.L. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS — See Com- 
municable Diseases of Childhood. 

INFANHUSM — See Regression (Psy- 
chology.) 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES — See Com- 
municable Diseases of Childhood. 

INFORMAL TEST— See Standardized 
Tests. 

INHIBITION. Inhibition denotes partial 
or complete interference or suppression of 
one function or activity by another function 
or activity. In the stammerer, speech may be 
inhibited by the fear of stammering. Gastric 
secretions may be inhibited by anger. Anti- 
social impulses may be inhibited by social 
ideals. The child’s spontaneity may be con- 
gealed by sarcastic cuts, and his boisterous- 
ness and expressions of anger inhibited by 
tlireats or expressions of social disapproval. 
The rule is that stronger impulses tend to 
block weaker ones. Painful or shame-produc- 
ing experiences tend to be inhibited by being 
dismissed from the • mind or by being re- 
pressed. Most serious inhibitions that the 
child forms are probably caused by deep- 
seated conflicts between his egoistic, emo- 
tional drives and the taboos and prohibitions 
of society. 

Many inhibitory adjustments of and-social 
proclmties are wholesome and necessary, and 
much to be preferred to unbridled license. 
But excessive or unwise inhibitions may pro- 
duce paralyzing suppressions, block initiative 
and spontaneity, create mcntal conflicts (q.v.) 
and maladjustments, and lead to tlie forma- 
tion of injurious mental complexes and com- 
pensations (q.v.). 

Conditioned inhibitions are the result of 
specific processes of conditioning. A child 
may seize, take bold of, or handle a cat. If 
the animal bites or scratches the child, this 
experience will inhibit subsequent desires 
and actions to repeat the performance. Thus 
the experience of being bitten or scratched 
when the child takes bold of a cat may pro- 
duce a conditional fear of cats, (See Phobia) 
and inhibit any subsequent tendency to 
handle or fondle these pets. Many inhibitions 
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are the result of specific processes of emo- 
tional conditioning. 

Reciprocal or mutual inhibition occurs 
when two tendencies are about equally strong. 
These two tendencies will then extinguish 
each other, resulting in postponement, inac- 
tion, or a state of vacillation. Thus the stu- 
dent may vacillate between the desire to play 
tennis and the necessity of completing the 
term paper. 

In retroactive inhibition later formed asso- 
ciations may impair those formed earlier. Re- 
cent learning may alter, inhibit, or impair 
earlier ones. The challenge of imminent dan- 
ger may inhibit the tendency to run. If a 
series of facts is learned in the order a — b — c, 
the attempt to learn t^m in the order a — ^b 
— z may weaken the older association to a 
greater extent than mere inactivity. 

C.E.S. and J.E.W.W. 
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INITIAL TEST — ^See Pretest. 

INSECURITY, EMOTIONAL — See 
Mental Hygiene. 

INSTINCT. In its modem form, the once 
widely accepted instinct theory holds that 
both man and many animals exhibit certain 
relatively complex forms of behavior, or rela- 
tively specific motivational tendencies, which 
are wholly or in large part innate in their re- 
spective species. Among the frequently sug- 
gested criteria of such unlearned modes of 
response, or instincts, have been their sup- 
posed universality within a given species, 
their peculiar adaptiveness to its environ- 
ment, and their appearance without oppor- 
tunity to learn tliem. Proponents of various 
formulations of the instinct tlieory — ^James, 
McDougall, Thorndike, Woodworth, and 
many others — have differed widely in their 
inventories of human instincts, but among 
those commonly listed, food-getting, curiosity. 


fighting, acquisitiveness, rivalry, and parental 
behavior have been typical. 

Controversy over the existence of such hu- 
man instincts — especially vigorous in the 
1920’s — ^has been complicated by the use of 
the term instinct with a variety of specific 
meanings. Two general concepts of instinct, 
however, have tended to predominate in mod- 
ern discussions of the topic. (1) Using the 
term in the general biological sense common 
since Darwn, many witefs {e.g., Thorndike, 
Loeb, and Watson in his earlier writings) 
have viewed instincts as unlearned sensori- 
motor responses of a certain type. These re- 
sponses — presumed to be most clearly exem- 
plified by such activities as the mating, ma- 
ternal, and nest-building behavior of many 
animals — have usually been defined as more 
complex than the simple reflexes, largely in- 
herited by a given species, and evoked by 
certain determinate stimuli without prior 
learning. Writers conceiving of instincts in 
this fashion have differed as to the degree of 
their complexity and modifiability by learn- 
ing; quite commonly these responses have 
been regarded as unlearned chains of well- 
coordinated reflexes, and have been differen- 
tiated from simple reflexes on the basis of 
their greater complexity, indefiniteness, and 
modifiability. (2) Other modern writers, 
however, have preferred to define instinct 
teleologically, i.e., in terms of an end or pur- 
pose. For these writers (e.g., McDougall, 
and in large measure James, Thorndike, 
Woodworth, and Tolraan) instincts are pri- 
marily innate propensities or dispositions that 
impel an organism toward certain unlearned 
and often relatively specific goals, such as arc 
involved, for example, in mating, acquiring, 
or seeking the company of one’s fellows. 
These ends have been variously described by 
different writers in biological, mentalislic, 
and behavioral terms, but from the general 
standpoint in question, common emphasis has 
been placed on instincts primarily as insti- 
gators to goal-directed activity. 

At present, the technical use of the term 
instinct ivith reference to human behavior is 
largely restricted to psychoanalytical writ- 
ings. Avoidance of the term by academic psy- 
chologists is due in part to its ambiguity, but 
chiefly to the present widespread reaction 
against the instinct theory. Some psychol- 
ogists would even discard the traditional con- 
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cepts of instinct altogether for various rea- 
sons, including doubt of their explanatory 
value, and of the validity of the distinction 
they imply between “innate” and “acquired” 
forms of behavior. Even ivhen retaining some 
concept of instinct to deal with certain ac- 
tivities of infra-human animals — as many 
contemporary psychologists do — ^most of these 
writers tend to the view that there is adequate 
evidence for the existence of few, if any, hu- 
man instincts. Certain human responses (i.e., 
the reflexes and the initially undirected 
physiological motives often termed primary 
“drives” or “needs”) are commonly regarded 
as unlearned; hut evidence derived chiefly 
from studies of child development and of 
cultural influences on man’s reactions has led 
to widespread doubt of the instinctive char- 
acter of most of his more specific motives and 
complex forms of behavior. 

That human beings are organisms with cer- 
tain characteristics at birth, characteristics 
which influence the kinds of characteristics 
(including the kinds of thoughts, feelings, 
and behaviors) that each will display during 
his life is almost universally accepted. Much 
of the controversy over the instinct theory 
boils down to the question of whether that 
concept properly explains the kind of influ- 
ence that this is, and whether certain so-called 
instincts are in fact instincts as these have 
been defined above. Since the term has ac- 
quired so many unacceptable connotations — 
unacceptable in the light of present knowl- 
edge — many psychologists believe it the wiser 
policy to drop the term instinct completely. 

Unfortunately, it is just these fallacious 
connotations of the term which teachers and 
parents often accept as working hypotheses 
in their relations with children. They are in- 
clined to feel that “instinct wdll tell them 
what to do,” or that the child has a bad in- 
stinct which the adult can do nothing to 
eradicate, or that children have certain 
specific instincts rvliich always respond when 
they are appealed to. At one time teachers 
talk about “letting their reason get the better 
of their instincts”, as if that rs'ere a bad pro- 
cedure and instinct were more dependable 
than reason, while at another time they assert 
Aat you cannot change human nature. Though 
it is true that parents and teachers constantly 
display behavior towards children which sig- 
nifies that they do believe that human nature 


is modifiable, nevertheless their confused be- 
liefs rvith regard to “instincts” enter, on many 
important occasions, into- their technique of 
guiding the young. Though it would be dis- 
astrous for parents and teachers to believe 
that any baby can be turned into any kind of 
person desired by the trainer (a claim that 
was put forth for a time by some behavior- 
ists) , it is equally disastrous for parents and 
teachers to believe in a fixity of characteristics 
where no such fixity exists. (See also Psy- 
chology, School of.) B.B.F. and B.B.M. 
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INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
— See Child Guidance Clinics. 

INSTITUTE OF THE BROTHERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. The 
Institute was founded in 1680 by St. John 
Baptist de La Salle, then Canon at Reims, 
France. The Founder’s interest in popular 
education led him to organize a group of 
schoolmasters so as to provide free Christian 
instruction for the poor. Members of the 
Institute take the three usual vows of obedi- 
ence, chastity and poverty, and also bind 
themselves to remain with the society per- 
manently and to devote their efforts always 
to the free instruction of the poor. They 
accept the direction of any kind of male edu- 
cational instruction. The Rule organizing 
the Institute as a regular religious society 
was draivn up at Rouen in 1705 and was 
approved by Benedict XIII in 1725. It fos- 
ters unity of action, apostolic zeal and adapta- 
tion to new circumstances. The provisions 
of the Rule have made it possible for the 
Institute to undertake in many lands such 
diversified educational activities as conduct- 
ing schools of agriculture, trades, engineer- 
ing, and commerce; normal schools, orphan- 
ages, reform schools, trade unions, study 
circles, boarding schools, colleges, benevolent 
societies, and elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Many educational reforms may be attri- 
buted to the leadership of St. John Baptist 
de La Salle. Under his direction the Brothers 
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introduced the so-called method of “simul- 
taneous instruction,” providing for the group 
instruction of children of the same intellectual 
development. It replaced the individual meth- 
od then in use. This innovation led ultimately 
to the formation of sections in classes. An- 
other innovation was teaching pupils to read 
the vernacular before beginning instruction 
in Latin. A method of teaching was devel- 
oped which was made available for general 
use in the schools of the Institute through a 
manual entitled “Management of Schools.” 
The manual was prepared by the Founder 
and the most capable teachers of the Institute 
and presented the method and principles 
developed during a series of conferences ex- 
tending over a period of years. Everything 
done in school from the opening until the 
closing hour was dealt with in detail, so as to 
provide for thoroughness, coordination, uni- 
formity and effective teaching. The interest 
in better methods of teaching finally led to 
the founding of the first normal school, estab- 
lished in Paris one hundred years before the 
French Revolution. Late in the eighteenth 
century, just before the French Revolution, 
there were 121 houses in France and six 
abroad, comprising a total of 1,000 Brothers 
and 36,000 pupils. The program of the In- 
stitute met with popular approval, yet the 
Brothers were soon deprived of the right to 
teach in France. The decree of 1791 re- 
quired all religious teachers to throw off the 
authority of Rome through taking the civil 
oath. The Brothers refused to take the oath, 
as a matter of conscience, and were compelled 
to abandon their schools. Two Houses con- 
tinued to exist in Italy. They furnished refuge 
for the members expelled from France. The 
dispersal was a serious blow and practically 
destroyed the work of the Institute. 

The Brothers were permitted to return to 
France by Napoleon in 1802. The program 
of the Institute again prospered. During the 
period between 1833 and 1933 new founda- 
tions were established in Europe, North and 
South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
During the term of office of Brother Phil- 
lippe, Superior General from 1838 to 1874, 
over one thousand new Houses were estab- 
lished, of which 726 were in France and 276 
abroad. Teaching by Religious was abol- 
ished in France in 1904. Almost 1300 es- 
tablishments of the Brothers were closed be- 
tween 1904 and 1908. 


The Mother House is in Rome. A Superior 
General and a Council of Assistants adminis- 
ter the affairs of the Institute. The twelve 
Assistants represent the interests of the sixty- 
three provinces or districts in the five , con- 
tinents in which the Brothers control schools. 
The latest report (1938) lists 14,435 Brothers 
caring for 323,077 students in every quarter 
of the globe. There are five provinces in 
the United States: Baltimore (1845), New 
York (1848), St. Louis (1849), San Fran- 
cisco (1868), and New Orleans-Santa Fe 
(1918). Seven colleges, 56 high schools, 22 
elementary schools and eight special insti- 
tutions require the services of 1,560 Brothers 
to care for 33,166 students (1942). (See 
Roman Catholic Education.) F.M.C. 
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INSTRUCTION SHEETS. From the 
educational point of view an instruction sheet 
is a device that will assist a student or trainee 
to learn. In practical arts and vocational edu- 
cation several types of instruction sheets are 
used. Each derives its name from the func- 
tion' it is designed to serve. 

Assignment sheets usually give lesson as- 
signments. This may call for both theory and 
practice. Information sheets commonly pve 
information that is related to the so-called 
practical work. To illustrate, an information 
sheet may deal with the topic “How^ shellac 
is made” or “How to do arc welding.” 

Operation sheets deal with a specific opera- 
tion or group of related operations, as for 
example, “How to use a bench jointer,” “How 
to grind a lathe tool,” or “How to sharpen a 
circular saw.” The preparation of operation 
sheets for operations that occur in a variety 
of jobs simplifies the task of preparing job 
sheets which then need not include detailed 
information that is available on the operation 
sheets. 

Job sheets, as used in schools, usually con- 
tain all information essential to efficient per- 
formance of the job. They may also contain 
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questions and references for related study. 
Job sheets, as has been mentioned, may he 
simplified by referring to information sheets 
and operation sheets. Job sheets for advanced 
workers may take the form of blue prints and 
specifications. 

Instruction sheets of various kinds are used 
in industrial establishments as well as in 
schools for training purposes. In order to 
avoid the possibility that an instruction sheet, 
such as a job sheet designed for training 
purposes, might be mistaken for a job sheet 
used in industry for production purposes, 
some industries label all of the instruction 
sheets — assignment, information, operation, 
and job sheets — Information Sheet or For In- 
formation Only, 

Work Sheets. This term may be used for 
any sheets of whatever nature that contain the 
data needed for the work to be done. For 
example, an operation sheet, a job sheet, a 
detail dra^ving, or an assembly drawing or 
blue print may each be a work sheet. F.T.S. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TEST. A test em- 
ployed as an integral part of the teaching of 
a unit is called an instructional test. It may 
be used as a pretest to determine the initial 
status of the group. It may be used also to 
motivate learning, to locate weaknesses re- 
quiring remedial instruction, and to provide 
needed practice. 

Since the instructional test is a teaching 
aid more than an instrument for measure- 
ment, the construction and administration of 
such a test is largely the responsibility of the 
teacher rather than of the research work»"- 
The content of the test is determined by the 
subject matter the class has been studying 
instead of the type of research that precedes 
the construction of a standardized test 
[q.v.). The length of the test reflects not the 
need for achieving statistically reliable scores 
but the desirability of including as many 
questions as are necessary to cover the im- 
portant skills and facts which the student is 
expected. to have learned as he studied the 
unit. Although the students’ scores do repre- 
sent a measure of their achievement, the 
teacher is more concerned with the ways in 


which the test results indicate weaknesses and 
misunderstandings that must be^ corrected. 
Instructional tests may be administered at 
any point in the term’s work that seems most 
appropriate, but they are used most frequent- 
ly at the end of a unit of work. 

Because the purposes to be served by in- 
structional tests are related so closely to the 
procedures in each separate class, there are 
few published instructional tests. \The San- 
gren-Reidy Instructional Tests in Arimmetic 
(Public School Publishing Company) are il- 
lustrative of the published instructional 
tests.] C.C.R. 

INSTRUMENTALISM. The philosophi- 
cal theory which, based largely on biological 
evolution, conceives of mind or intelligence 
as the means whereby the organism makes 
its adaptation to the environment, is usu- 
ally known as instrumentalism. Hence, to 
judge educational practices of method and 
curriculum from the view of their efficacy 
in achieving individual and social aims has 
also gone under the tide of instrumentalism. 

J.S.B. 

INSURANCE, TEACHERS’ — See 
Teachers’ Insurance. 

INTEGRATION. Integration is the pro-' 
cess by which an individual improves the 
functional unity of his experiences. It is the 
way in which he brings himself as a total 
organism into increasingly effective opera- 
tional relationships with his environment. 
The quality of the functional unity over a 
period of years is conditioned by the quality 
of the process of integration. When the indi- 
vidual reaches a high level of integration 
there is an absence of internal conflicts and 
a tendency to solve his problems by emotional 
impulse. The quality in the process comes 
through purposeful, social, deliberative, in- 
telligent action. Such quality promotes func- 
tional unity by aiding each individual to 
upbuild the logic of his experience. This 
improvement in organization of experience 
must be accomplished by each individual for 
himself. No other person can do it for him. 
^us integration is a qualitative growth func- 
tioning of each individual. 

Under this conception there are integrated 
personalities, but there are no integrated cur- 
riculums. All experiences tend to further or 
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to retard integration. They are never neutral. 
Personality usually refers to the way in which 
an individual approaches and resolves his 
everyday problems of living. Integrating re- 
lates to the quality of such approach. The 
behavior of a person with an integrating per- 
sonality is based upon study, inquiry, 
appraisal, anticipation, and acceptance of 
consequences of action before and after the 
occurrence, all of which are unified through 
confidence in his ability to reach reasonable 
ways out of his dilemmas. Such a personality 
is dynamic and unique. It is not traditional 
and conventional. It is a powerful force for 
stability and security when an individual faces 
the novel yet critical aspects of experiences. 
And every curriculum by whatever name it 
may be called either promotes or hinders such 
personality development. 

There is in practice a type of curriculum 
called the integrated curriculum or inte- 
grated program. It represents a number of 
subjects or activities or experiences selected, 
organized, and unified by adults within a 
framework defining the overall pattern to 
be achieved by pupils. Advocates argue that 
■uch a unified organization of what adults 
expect children to learn better aids children 
to improve the process of their own integra- 
tion than when adults organize such learn- 
ings more loosely as in the traditional subject 
curriculum. Critics point out that the real 
curriculum is composed of those learnings 
which each individual accepts to act with, 
through, and on in each new experience. 
These frequently have little relationship to 
the learnings set out beforehand by adults. 
Since integration is a qualitative process, 
adults can aid children better by finding out 
what problems children are trying to solve 
and helping them to improve the process 
toward increasingly intelligent action. Thus 
adults might easily increase the percentage 
of integrating personalities among children 
as Avell as among themselves. 

What has been said about the integrated 
curriculum and program also explains such 
terms as integrated subject matter or inte- 
grated studies- Both refer to some new uni- 
fication of smaller parts of a larger program 
sometimes within a single subject such as 
history or among subjects such as history, 
English, and art. L.T.H. 
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INTELLIGENCE. Definitions of intelli- 
gence range aU the way from the broad, 
inclusive description of intelligence as the 
ability to make adaptations to a changing 
environment to the more specific description 
of intelligence by Spearman as the eduction 
of relations and the eduction of correlates. 
From the content of mental tests for measur- 
ing intelligence one would infer, in the case 
of verbal tests, that intelligence is the ability 
to score on tests of vocabulary, range of gen- 
eral information and perception, and use of 
relations; in the case of non-verbal tests, one 
would infer that intelligence is the ability to 
lit blocks into holes, to complete pictures or 
to find what is wrong with defective pictures; 
in the case of aptitude tests, one would infer 
that intelligence has to do with quickness of 
manipulation, fineness of discrimination, and 
ease of acquiring' simple skills. All intelli- 
gence tests involve the determination of 
levels of attainment or levels of performance. 
These are usually expressed in terms of age 
norms, that is, in terms of the levels of 
attainment or performance of the mid chil- 
dren of successive chronological age groups. 

To explain the increase in scores from age 
to age which occurs on every type of intelli- 
gence test, intelligence is frequently inter- 
preted as a process of maturation which takes 
place rapidly in the early stages, slows up at 
later ages, and- eventually ceases. The ^ use 
of such an index as the intelligence quotient, 
with its assumed constancy, implies that 
intelligence is some quality or characteristic 
of an individual which is independent of his 
level of attainment or performance, a rate 
of maturation which varies from child to 
child but which slows up for all children as 
they grow older and which reaches its limit 
at younger ages for the less gifted than for 
the more gifted children. 

These vieivs regarding the nature of in- 
telligence are conflicting and confusing^ as 
well as lacking in definiteness and precision. 
Spearman’s descriptive definition of intelli- 
gence as the ability to see and make use of 
ideas or relationships of similarity, time, 
place, quantity, cause and effect, etc., bc- 
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tween or among sensory feelings, abstract 
qualities, or more and more complex ideas 
or relationships themselves, may be far more 
adequate even though limiting intelligence 
to a much narrower range, than the defini- 
tion of intelligence as the making of adjust- 
ments to a changing environment through 
the perception and use of ideas. 

Such fixed reactions as reflexes, instinc- 
tive' responses, or habits, rvhether inherited 
or acquired patterns of motor response, are 
excluded from most discussions of intelli- 
gence. Witli changes in the environment — 
changes in either Uie physical aspects or the 
meaningful aspects — new responses are 
evoked. These may come as a result of a 
trial and error or trial and selective pro- 
cedure, as in the forming of a simple or more 
complex skill; or may result from the quick 
seeing of ivhat to do, as in solving a simple 
problem in arithmetic; or may be achieved 
through a longer process of abstraction, as in 
seeing how an algebraic process rvorks 
through the solving of many exercises in- 
volving the process in varying degrees of 
complexity; or in creatively evolving a means 
of attaining some remote end, or a theory 
to be tried out experimentally in science. 
These are all recognized processes of learn- 
ing, involving the use of intelligence. Even 
in the acquisition of a skill, what is being 
done at any successful change in performance 
may be seen intellectually and applied in 
further or more rapidly perfecting the per- 
formance. When we compare children of 
the same mental age, but of different chrono- 
logical ages and therefore of different degrees 
of brightness, we find that they are very 
much alike in the kinds of ideas they have 
already learned, although the dull children 
took a much longer time to acquire these 
ideas than did the bright When we present 
Aem with new things to learn, the children 
in Ae less gifted group have fewer ideas with 
which to analpe a situation or work out a 
solution to a difficulty. They need many more 
exposures to analyze a situation even though 
they have as adequate a background of in- 
formation as a brighter, younger child. They 
also have more difficulties in the trial and 
selective process of thinking that is needed 
for the solution of some problems. To ma k e 
an intelligent criticism of a tentative solu- 
tion they need a wider basis of fact to reach 
as adequate an evaluation as the brighter 


child, but unfortunately they tend to take 
less into account ivhen making their judg- 
ments. The children in the less gifted group 
require more trials in perfecting a skill, more 
exercises to see how an algebraic process 
works, more exposures to reading situations 
to make the same amount of improvement in 
reading comprehension. These differences 
in rales of learning — ^in acquiring skills, m 
seeing new and more complex ideas, and in 
perceiving the uses of ideas — are commonly 
considered differences in intelligence. 

In the same individual there may be differ- 
ences in the rates of learning of different 
skills, such as skating and penmanship; or in 
the rates of learning different kind of ideas, 
such as those found in literature and those 
found in mathematics; or in rates of acquir- 
ing different kinds of attitudes, such as racial 
superiority and tolerance. There are, never- 
theless, relations among these rates of learn- 
ing that suggest a general rate of learning 
in related functions. 

Conditions other than rate of learning are 
also involved in the attainment of higher 
levels in any function. \^iile the background 
of ideas is an integral part of mental ability 
to meet new situations successfully, it is not 
considered an integral part of native intelli- 
gence, even though the kind and number of 
these ideas greatly influence the functioning 
of intelligence. For the acquisition of the 
more complex ideas in any subject the pos- 
session of an adequate sampling of simpler 
i-elated ideas seems as essential as the mastery 
of the simpler reactions is necessary to the 
acquisition of a higher level of performance 
in a skill. These backgrounds of simpler 
skills and ideas may make it feasible for the 
more complex skills and ideas to be acquired 
with equal ease as were the simpler ones. 
The more intricate and involved ideas in 
the last part of algebra seem no more diffi- 
cult of comprehension to the student who has 
clearly imderstood the simpler processes in 
the first part of algebra than were there sim- 
pler processes at the time of their acquisi- 
tion. There is even a very direct relation be- 
t\veen the proportion of complex ideas and 
the proportion of simple ideas that have been 
learned up to any level of attainment in the 
case of either the gifted individual or the dull 
individual. 

There are still other conditions that influ- 
ence the functioning of intelligence, such as 
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the number of ideas that may be held in mind 

capacity to see small 
d^erences in processes or in qualities. These 
abilities seem more closely a part of native 
mteUigence than the backgroimd of ideas. 
out the levels of these, too, are the result in 
jwrt at least of the effect of familiarity with 
the content. The grasping of ideas which 
have been expressed in language and the re- 
tention of such ideas not only show intelli- 
gence at work, but also influence the func- 
tioning of intelligence. 

We frequently speak of maturation in 
connection with intelligence as if intelligence 
were something like physical growth that 
taires place rapidly for a time, then slows up, 
and finally ceases altogether. This notion 
regarding intelligence probably came in part 
from our tendency to reason by analogy and 
in part from the fact that people become 
pre^ well adjusted to their familiar social 
environment early and tend to center their 
learning on specialized activities soon after 
adolescence, or in some cases are no longer 
stimulated to learn at all by their social 
environment. The hypothesis that intelligence 
stops maturing even earlier than the body 
stops growing in height is thus due partly to 
the nature of intelligence tests and partly to 
M inadequately stimulating environment. 
As the more gifted children become older 
their^ attention becomes centered upon leam- 
ing in some highly specialized fields which 
cannot be adequately sampled by the items 
of a .general mental test. The children of 
average mental ability feel neither a social 
compulsion nor an inner urge to keep on 
learning in the face of their much slower 
pregress than that of the gifted children with 
whom they have been compelled to compete 
in school and in the face of a feeling of 
artificiality about much that has been learned 
in school that has not been meaningful to 
mem. In the case of the dull children, their 
drives are inadequate to overcome the mon- 
otony and drudgery groiving out of the great- 
er amount of time that must be spent by them 
same ideas that can be so 
reaculy learned and so much more adequately 
retained and used by the more gifted chil- 
dren. Were equally stimulating conditions 
for learning instituted and were the amounts 
learned^ in the specialized activities also in- 
cluded in the measurements, we should prob- 
ably find that the same general, ease of learn- 


ing is maintained by the same person well 
on toward forty or older, and that the limit 
for the acquisition or modification of ideas 
in the case of any individual in any special- 
ized field is fixed mainly by his normal rates 
of learning in that field, the amount of time 
devoted to learning, and the age at which 
serious deterioration of the cortex sets in. 
Changes in the structure or chemical com- 
position of the neurones may occur at any 
time and may result in changes in rates of 
learning. However, the decreases in the 
amounts learned at higher ages so readily 
noticeable in many people are probably the 
result of such conditions as lack of time for 
learning, loss of interest, or lack of stimula- 
tion. It has bjBcome clear that the learning of 
certain things cannot he accomplished until 
either the nervous system has reached a cer- 
tain age of development or until a certain 
background of learned reactions, simple 
skills, or simple ideas has been built up. 
Maturation in the sense of neurological de- 
velopment is a condition to learning. It is 
related to the functioning of intelligence, and 
also closely related to it in rate, occurring 
earlier in the case of individuals with the 
more rapid rates of later learning. 

While psychologists recognize different 
rates of learning for different individuals 
and different rates of learning different kinds 
of skills and different kinds- of ideas for the 
same individual, they are far from agreed 
regarding the bases of these differences. 
Though the majority are at present in sub- 
stantial agreement that intelligence is funda- 
mentally a native trait based upon heredity, 
they are not in agreement upon what is 
inherited nor upon what is the basis of in- 
telligence. To Thorndike (gr.v.), intelligence 
is based upon a large number of very special- 
ized, independent factors, certain combina- 
tions of which may be the bases of such 
functions as vocabulary, spelling ability, 
or range of information in science. By other 
psychologists intelligence is considered as 
based on a limited number of primary abili- 
ties, each of which is relatively independent 
of the others. Spearman, on the other hand, 
has held that intelligence is based on a gen- 
eral factor — ^perhaps an amount of intellec- 
tual energy — plus several more specific fac- 
tors, such as might be involved in the struc- 
ture of the various sense organs and the parts 
of the cortex directly connected with them. 
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The amount of intelligence of an individual 
■would depend upon the number, the combina- 
tion, or the qualities of these inherited 
factors. 

In dealing with degree of abilities, such as 
the ability to comprehend what is read or 
to spell correctly, there is the part due to 
maturation or the organic development of 
tlie nervous system that is essential for learn- 
ing, tlie part due to the immediate condition 
of the nervous system, the part due to the 
effect of drives in keeping the individual 
attentive to ideas and persevering in the prac- 
tice of a skill, the part due to the effect of 
the environment in presenting learning situa- 
tions, and the part due to the effect of the 
background of acquired skills and ideas repre- 
sented in transfer of learnings. The cumu- 
lative effect of all these factors over a period 
of years represents what is indicated by the- 
intelligence test score when expressed in 
terms of mental age. 

It is seen, therefore, that since the quality 
of functioning intelligence (and intelligence 
can be observed only as it functions) is neces- 
sarily due both to the environment and to the 
organism as it was at birth, controversy can 
arise as to how fixed a characteristic the 
quality of intelligence is. Those that uphold 
the theory of intelligence as a fundamentally 
innate quality insist that individuals who 
show changes of brightness or dullness have 
not actually changed in intelligence. What 
has happened is that the environment has 
become either more or less favorable for 
the shelving off of that intelligence. This 
concept of innate intelligence can be com- 
pared with the concept of the sharpness of a 
knife blade. It is of a certain degree of 
fineness but seems more or less fine as the 
conditions of cutting change. However, while 
it is taken for granted that the fineness of 
the blade can be actually and permanently 
changed, many psychologists deny that a 
similar real change in intelligence can also 
take place. 

Intelligence Tests. Intelligence tests were 
first developed to meet the very practical 
need of selecting the children who would be 
unlikely to succeed in school work. The main 
uses of the individual mental examination 
are still found m the selection of children of 
low mental ability for segregation in insti- 
tutions or for special classes in the public 
schools or in confirming the desirability of 


retaining backward pupils in the same grade 
in school for another year. However, in- 
creasing use is being made of tests for the 
selection of very bright pupils for special 
education. Group tests are used mainly for 
ability grouping. 

The first individual mental examination 
was constructed by the French psychologist, 
Alfred Binet, at the beginning of the present 
century. When originally pdjlished (1904.) 
it consisted of a series of tasks graduated into 
age levels on the basis of the production of 
children at each age level who were able 
to do them. 

In tlie United States the development of 
the individual mental examination was car- 
ried forward by two American psychologists 
working independently: Dr. Lewis, M. Ter- 
man (q.v.), who published the “Stanford 
Revision and Extension of the Binet-Simon 
InteUigence Scale” in 1916, and Dr. F. Kuhl- 
mann, who published “A Revision of the 
Binet-Simon System for Measuring the In- 
telligence of Children” in 1912 and “A Fur- 
ther Revision and Extension of the Binet- 
Simon Scale” in 1922. In both of these 
individual mental examinations, the tasks 
were arranged in age levels on practically the 
same basis as that used by Binet except that 
larger numbers of cases and more refined 
statistical techniques were used in the loca- 
tion of the tasks. The mental age was like- 
wise determined in the same manner although 
the technique of determining it was improved. 
In addition to a wider and more careful, 
selection of tasks the suggestion of Stern 
that the ratio of tlie mental age divided by 
the chronological age be used as an index 
of intelligence — the intelligence quotient 
(q-v .) — ^ivas adopted by both Kuhlmann' and 
Terman. In 1937 a revision and refinement 
of the earlier Stanford Revision was pub- 
lished by Terman and Merrill under the title 
of the “New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests 
of Intelligence,” while in 1939 Kuhlmann 
published his “Tests of Mental Development,” 
a revision and extension of his 1922 revision 
of the Binet-Simon Scale, based on two basic 
principles of Binet but containing none of 
the original Binet tests. In the “Tests of 
Mental Development” Dr. Kuhlmann intro- 
duced a new index of intelligence, the per 
cent of^ average, based upon a refinement of 
the Heinis growth curve. 

Another development quite different from 
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those based on Binet’s work is seen in the 
Minnesota Pre-School Scales for younger 
children. In these scales, one a verbal scale 
and the other a non-verbal scale, the tasks 
are arranged in a series of equal steps based 
on the assumption of a normal distribution 
of the functions measured in successive age 
groups. In these scales the measure indi- 
cates the level of difficulty at which one-half 
of the tasks attempted can be done correctly. 
This measure, which resembles the number 
of inches of height on a yard stick, is con- 
vertible into an age level for interpretative 
purposes. In place of the intelligence quo- 
tient, an index indicating the pupil’s place- 
ment among children of his own chronologi- 
cal age is used. 

In the individual verbal tests, the child 
may be asked to name familiar objects, to 
point out a named picture, to compare 
weights, to find missing parts in pictures, to 
describe pictures, to state in what way two 
things arc alike, to repeat digits, to repeat 
digits backwards, to arrange jumbled words 
into sentences, to solve certain problems, to 
define given words, and to say as many 
words as come to mind within one minute. 
For very young children and for children 
that have language disabilities or speak a 
foreign language, performance tests are usu- 
ally used in place of a verbal intelligence 
test. The Minnesota Scale- mentioned pre- 
viously contains a performance test and the 
Merril-Palmer Scale, also for preschool use, 
contains both verbal and performance items. 
Probably the best-known performance test 
of intelligence is the Pintner Patterson which 
consists of a series of graded form boards 
into which the child must fit the correspond- 
ing sets of forms. Other performance tests 
ask the child to fit a nest of cubes together, 
to build a block tower, to trace mazes, to 
complete pictures, to assemble parts into an 
object, etc. 

Most of the responses to items on individu- 
al mental tests are scored for quality^ rather 
than being scored merely right or wrong. 
On form-board tests, for example, the child 
receives some credit if he lays the part across 
the hole in which it belongs rather than 
fitting it into the hole. Quality is judged 
in terms of the age level for which the task 
is set. The various individual tests of in- 
telligence do not correlate perfectly with 
each other. Between some verbal tests and 


some performance tests the correlations are 
as low as -j-0.30. 

Tests for very young children often in- 
clude items for which the child is watched 
rather than tested, items related mainly to 
motor and manual development and coor- 
dination, e.g., can walk along, can walk 
downstairs alone, can grasp small pellet, etc. 
When the whole test consists of such items it 
is called a developmental scale, rather than a 
test of intelligence. Age norms are devel- 
oped for such scales usually in terms of the 
average age at which children can perform 
these behaviors. 

As the individual mental examination 
takes from half an hour to two hours to ad- 
minister and can be given adequately only 
by a skilled clinician, there developed among 
school people a demand for an instrument 
that would be less costly to use. In response 
to this demand the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale was developed at Stanford University. 
Shortly afterwards the Army Alpha Test for 
use with adults was developed by a com- 
mittee of psychologists for use in the army. 
These were followed a few years later by 
other group tests of intelligence such as the 
Terman Group Test of Menial Ability. In 
these groups tests of intelligence the items 
were almost entirely verbal ones, involving 
an understanding and reading ability of lan- 
guage. Each test consisted of several groups 
of different kinds of tasks with the tasks in 
each group arranged in order of difficulty, 
with specific directions for administration 
and specific time limits for each test. The 
score consisted of the number of items cor- 
rectly done on all the groups of tasks regard- 
less of their differences in kind. On the basis 
of median scores for consecutive chronologi- 
cal age groups these total scores could be 
converted into mental ages, and the intelli- 
gence quotient found just as in the case of 
the individual mental examinations. 

The vast majority of group tests are ver- 
bal though a few are not. Even in the latter 
cases, however, the direetions in most in- 
stances must be given in words. Items on. 
verbal group tests ask the subjects to add 
numbers to a group which have been ar- 
ranged in a certain type of series, to com- 
plete analogies, to distinguish between oppo- 
site and synonymous pairs of words, to do 
arithmetic examples, to complete sentences 
with one of a set of given words, to choose 
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the best answer for items of general infor- 
mation, to give common attributes of speci- 
fied nouns, to classify by crossing out the 
word which doesn’t belong in the given 
group, to mark true or false sentences in 
which words have been jumbled, to follow 
oral or witten directions in the placing of 
crosses in certain specified symbols or parts 
of symbols, etc. 

A later development in the group tests 
involves the use of the techniques evolved in 
the development of the educational scales 
for measuring attainment in the various 
phases of school work. In these tests the 
items are wet ewly arranged in order of diffi- 
culty in tlie sub-tests but they are evenly 
spaced in difficulty on the basis of the pro- 
portions of a normally selected group of 
children of the same age or grade who give 
correct answers. The child’s score on the 
test indicates the level of difficulty at rvhich 
one-half of the items attempted are known. 
These measures can be determined for each 
function or kind of items or for tlie test as 
a ivhole, and can readily be interpreted in 
terras of age norms where this is desirable. 
Not only can intelligence quotients be ob- 
tained from these tests but indices indicating 
the child’s placement within his own chrono- 
logical age group in terms of a measure of 
variability can also be determined for each 
of the separate tests as well as for the test 
as a whole. 

Very few of the group mental tests used 
in schools, however, have advanced in tech- 
nique of construction beyond the Army Alpha 
Tests except in ease of administration, ease 
in scoring, or more adequate selection of 
content. In most of them the score is still 
the total number of items correctly done 
converted into an age level. In very few of 
the group tests do the scores have the defin- 
ite, consistent meaning of the level at which 
the ansivers to half of the tasks attempted 
are knmvn, as in the case of the individual 
mental examinations. The main advances 
during the last hvo decades have been in 
techniques of construction and in the selec- 
tion of content for the purpose of predicting 
success in some specialized function, as in 
the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent. 

The intelligence test has found its greatest 
use in selecting the less able pupils for 
special treatment. It is used, too, for select- 
ing the more capable pupils for more ex- 


tended educational opportunities as in the 
case of the college group. It is also used in 
connection with achievement tests to discover 
the quality of work that pupils are doing in 
school; whether they are reaching only about 
average attainment for pupils of their mental 
level, higher than average attainment, or 
lower than average attainment. (See Accom- 
msHMENT Quotient, Classification of 
Students, Intelligence Quotient.) 

M.J.V.W. 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT. There 
are two common measures for expressing the 
quality of intelligence that any individual 
possesses, the mental age (M.A.) and the in- 
telligence quotient (I.Q.). The mental age is 
an expression of the stage of mental maturity 
that the individual has reached, without re- 
gard to how long it has taken him to reach 
it. Tlte intelligence quotient expresses the 
rate at which the individual is developing 
mentally as compared with the average rate 
of the population. A child’s mental age is 
found by giving him an intelligence test and 
siting his score in terms of the average 
chronological age of large groups of children 
who have taken the test and made the same 
score. A child s intelligence quotient is found 
/L ratio of his mental age 

(M.A.) to his chronological age (C.A.). If 
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the M.A. and the C.A. are the same, then 
the ratio, or LQ., is 100 and the child is 
considered to have . average intelligence. 

. Theoretically, this means that he grows 
“one mental year” for every calendar year 
that he lives until he stops growing intellec- 
tually. If the child has an LQ. of 130 he 
theoretically grows 130 per cent of a mental 
year every calendar year, thus continually 
widening the distance between his M.A. and 
his C.A., with M.A. in the lead until he stops 
growing mentally. The child with an I.Q. 
of 60 also keeps widening the distance be- 
tween his M.A. and C.A., but the difference 
is in the opposite direction since he gains 
only 60 per cent of a mental year for every 
calendar year that he lives. Thus it is seen 
that if the I.Q. were absolutely fixed, that is 
if it did not change fropa year to year (and 
if the child scored exactly the same M.A. on 
intelligence tests which he took not more than 
a few days apart, a statement which is not 
true), and if we knew at exactly what age 
intelligence stops growing (which we do not; 
the age is at ‘present set variously from 16-22 
and seems to differ for different individuals), 
then we could predict exactly a person’s men- 
tal ability during adulthood. 

Some of the factors which make for change 
in the I.Q. are test factors. As was indicated 
above, children do not score at the same 
mental age on different intelligence tests. 
This is notoriously true of group tests, but it 
is also true of individual mental examinations 
administered by a skilled clinician. When 
the tests are of radically different type, for 
example verbal tests and performance tests, 
the difference in mental age obtained by the 
same child on the same day may be consid- 
erable. Naturally, then, when a child is tested 
several times, a year or more apart, there is 
no reason to expect his I.Q. to remain con- 
stant if different intelligence tests are used. 
This is one argument that has been used to 
discount the' changes in the LQ. which some 
psychologists have found when children were 
placed in a different environment from that 
which they had experienced when first tested. 
However, the counter argument is brought 
forward that when the changes in I.Q. are 
consistently gains, rather than being divided 
equally into gains and losses, then the test 
factor cannot be the only factor operating to 
bring about the changes. These arguments 
and counter arguments are at present directed 


mainly at the conclusions drawn by Stoddard 
and Wellman from studies of pre-school chil- 
dren. Another argmnent used is that intelli- 
gence tests given to children below the age 
of six are not reliable. The same counter 
argument holds here, namely that test unre- 
liability cannot result in consistent gains in 
LQ. 

Consistent changes in LQ. at higher age 
levels have also been found, and they have 
been in the direction expected from the hy- 
pothesis that a favorable environment tends 
to raise the LQ., an unfavorable one to de- 
press it. Though as many studies can be 
brought forward which fail to show consistent 
changes, it is important to note that in aH 
studies changes in LQ. (even with the same 
test used, e.g., Stanford-Binet) have been 
found. Theoretically, these changes have 
been most often interpreted as being due to 
test unreliability. It is expected that children 
win vary from year to year within 10 LQ. 
points in either direction. When, however, 
the same child keeps varying in the same 
direction year after year, or groups of chil- 
dren describable by some common factor of 
education or environment show a group 
variation decidedly in one direction, then 
the argument that the changes in LQ. are 
due solely to test imreliability can be chal- 
lenged. 

Those psychologists "v^ho uphold the the- 
ory of intelligence as a fundamentally innate 
quality insist that individuals who show 
changes of brightness or dullness have not 
actually changed in intelligence. What has 
happened is that the environment has become 
more or less favorable for the showing off 
of that intelligence. This concept of innate 
intelligence can be compared with the con- 
cept of the sharpness of a knife blade. It 
is of a certain degree of fineness but seems 
more or less fine as the conditions of cutting 
change. However, while it is taken for granted 
that the fineness of the blade can be actually 
and permanently changed, many psycholo- 
gists deny that a similar real change in in- 
telligence can also take place. 

Psychologists who do not premise fixity 
of quality as one of the essential characteris- 
tics of intelligence claim that it is impossible 
to understand what is meant by a (pality 
that is seen to change and yet is considered 
as non-changeable. They argue that if^ a 
child over a period of time improves his uv 
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telligeiice score, then it makes no sense to 
say that he was that bright in the first place 
only “it didn’t show up.” If intelligence 
tests measure intelh'gcnce, then changes in 
intelligence quotients mean changes in tlie 
quality of intelligence. . 

Tliough these two camps are diccidedly far 
from agreement at present, the fact that the 
question of fixity of intelligence is put in 
terms of the constancy of the I.Q. means 
that the hypolliesis of change can he scien- 
tifically explored. What is needed is the 
repealed measurement of the intelligence of 
many children over a period of years, using 
comparable tests. Moreover, tlie cliildren 
should not all remain in the same environ- 
ment diroughout these years. What must 
be determined is how constant the I.Q. is 
when the child is left essentially in the same 
enr-ironment, and how constant it is when 
the child has been removed to a radically 
different environment. It should he noticed 
that the question is not put in terms of 
whether there are differences in intelli- 
gence at birth. That children are not bom 
alike in all characteristics is taken for grant- 
ed. That the child at birth already has some 
characteristics which are related to the qual- 
ity of intelligence which he will soon display 
J3 also understood. The current disagree- 
ment among psychologists is in terms of the 
rate of development. Since intelligence grows 
or matures, it is tlie constancy of the rate of 
growth that norr forms the subject of con- 
troversy. 

Data found to date can be summarized by 
saying that of children who have been test- 
ed several times, a large number have showm 
changes of a size to be expected because of 
test unreliability but, when this is taken into 
consideration, have not changed their rate 
of mental growth (I.Q.) substantially. Other 
children, however, have made and maintained 
substantial gains, rvliile others still have 
shorm substantial, even progressive, losses. 
A substantial change does not mean a change 
from genius to dullness, or the other way 
round. So few studies have tested the same 
children at least three times in succession 
. ^^re is little data to indicate how many 
individuals maintain tlieir gains or losses, 
furthermore, rvhen changes are reported as 
proup gains or losses one cannot determine 
. how many individual children showed fluc- 
tuations in I.Q, Studies which do report the 


percentage of subjects who showed LQ. 
changes of specified amounts have been stud- 
ies of two testings only, so that there is no 
way of determining what the fluctuations 
would have been on a third testing. While 
it is impossible, when there have been only 
tw'o testings, to tell ivhether an individual 
cliild’s change in LQ. is a real change or is 
due solely to the inaccurarcy of the tests, it 
is important to note tliat such changes are 
sufficiently common and sufficiently large to 
question the practice of describing a child’s 
intelligence from the results of a single test. 
In one study after another, involving thou- 
sands of children, approximately 50 per cent 
of llic children are found to vary more than 
five I.Q. points on tlie retest from what they 
scored on the first test, while about 20 per 
cent vary 10 or more points in LQ. 

Taking various investigations which have 
attempted to study tlie effect of different 
environmental variables on I.Q., and report- 
ing the results obtained by the authors in 
terras of tlieir own analyses of their data, we 
may summarize the findings as follows: 

1. Prior to the age of 6 tliere is much 
more fluctuation in I.Q. than after that age. 

2. Children in certain nursery schools 
showed a group gain in I.Q. after attendance 
at the school, children in other nursery 
schools did not show such a group gain. 
In all the schools some of the children lost 
I.Q. points while others gained. The repu- 
tations of the nursery schools which did and 
did not show gains were often equally good. 

3. Studies of gifted children show that 
the vast majority' of them maintain their 
high I.Q. status. A number of investigators 
have found that bright children increase 
their I.Q.’s at successive testings. 

4 -. Feebleminded children generally show 
a decrease in I.Q. with age. In certain cases 
where a special environment and education 
was provided, very little decrease was in 
evidence. Some investigators report that un- 
der certain “enriching” conditions feeble- 
minded children have shoim gains in I.Q.; 
others report tliat enriching conditions have 
had no such effect. 

5. Of four elementary schools, all rated 
of high quality, and in all of which the pupils 
were above average in intelligence, Iavo 
showed no reliable group gain in I.Q. after 
several y'ears of attendance, two schools did 
show a reliable gain. 
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INTER-CLASS VISITATION 


6. Many studies which try to investigate 
tlie effect of environment on I.Q. do not do 
so hy successive testing of the same children. 
Rather they compare the I.Q.’s of children 
who have been exposed to the same environ- 
ment for different periods of time. Thus, 
the LQ.’s of children living in impoverished 
environments, such as canal boats or river 
boats, are compared ivith the LQ.’s of their 
older siblings; the LQ.’s of children confined 
for the most part to the four walls of an 
institution, such as certain orphanages, are 
averaged separately for those who have lived 
in the institution for different numbers of 
years. In the majority of these cases, the 
mean LQ.’s progressively decrease as the 
groups have lived longer in the meagre 
environment. 

Even from the short summary given here, 
it is seen that it is impossible, at present, 
to decide conclusively to what degree I.Q. 
fluctuations are due to test unreliability and 
to what extent real changes occur. The 
evidence so far does point to the conclusion 
that very large changes in I.Q. are not to be 
expected. Whether real changes from 5 to 
15 I.Q. points can be deliberately brought 
about and maintained seems at present to 
be very much of an open question. 'Hiose 
who already answer the question in the affirm- 
ative add that the time when such change is 
most easily brought about is in the early 
years. Those who are equally convinced 
that tlie answer is negative mainly discount 
the possibility of adequate measurement of 
intelligence during these early years and 
therefore maintain that it is impossible to 
know whether intelligence is being improved 
during this time. All investigators agree that 
the controversy cannot be resolved unless 
large numbers of children of varying LQ.’s 
are brought up in a psychologically rich 
environment and tested at regular intervals 
over a period of years. B.B.F. 
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INTELUGENCE TESTS— See Intelli- 

GENCE. 

INTENSIVE READING— See Reading, 
Extensive. 

INTERACTIONISM. There are tivo 
senses in which this term is employed in edu- 
cation. The older one stated the psychological 
or philosophical theory that, in spite of the 
difficulties involved in the dualism, an im- 
material mind could affect and be affected by 
— interact with — a material body. The newer 
one states the theory that education is not so 
much a reaction of the child to his environ- 
ment as an inferaction between the two. Thus 
a habit may be said to belong as much to the 
stimulating environment as to the child. 

J.S.B. 

INTER-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 
THE AIR — See Radio in Education. 

INTER-CLASS VISITATION, /nfer- 
class visitation usually refers to the practice 
of one teacher’s visiting another teacher’s 
class as a means of improving tlie quality of 
teaching of both. The stimulus of havipg a 
colleague watch the conduct of one’s class is 
counted as very important in leading a teacher 
to put forth his best efforts and to keep up 
with the best practices in his field. Likewise, 
the stimulus that comes to the visiting teacher 
from seeing how a colleague carries on work 
in a related or somewhat different field is 
thought to be of considerable value. Perhaps 
the most important outcome of all is the op- 
portunity for both teachers to discuss crit- 
ically their common problems and to help 
each other in areas in which one may be 
strong and the other weak. Much of the suc- 
cess of such a plan depends upon tlie informal 
spirit of friendly cooperation and mutual re- 
spect that a- school is able to instill among 
its faculty members. Failing such an. atmos- 
phere, the practices of inter-class visitation 
may fall into tlie ruts of formality, indiffer- 
ence, or suspicious hostility. Much can be 
achieved if teachers, with tlie help of capable 
supervisors, are planning the work and tlie 
curriculum of the school together and are 
even teaching some classes jointly. R.F.B. 
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INTEREST, MANY-SIDED. It is Her- 
bart’s merit to have used the concept of in- 
terest, well known to the educators before 
him, as a basic issue for systematic educa- 
tonal research and practice. Interest — ^lie says 
— in order to motivate the child sufficiently 
for learning and personal development, needs 
depth (Vertiefung) and many-sidedness 
(Viekeitigkeit). Uncoordinated and flighty 
interests lead only to instability and self-in- 
dulgence, whereas merely one-sided interest 
would render a person narrow and illiberal. 
The demand of both many-sidedness and 
depth of interest leads Herbart to ask on the 
one hand for a systematic, coherent and broad 
curriculum, and on the other hand for the 
refusal of all merely encyclopedic learning. 
(See Herbart.) R.U. 
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INTERMEDIATE COUNTY SYSTEM 
—See County School System. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, IN- 
STITUTE OF — See Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships, International, 

international SCHOLARSHIPS 

and FELLOWSHIPS — See Scholarships 
and Fellowships, International. 

INTERNESHIP PLAN OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION. An interne teacher is usually 
regarded as one who has completed the for- 
mal requirements for teaching and who is 
engaged in the first year of actual teaching, 
the aim of interneship is to give practical 
experience on the job in a ^vay that will pro- 
vide for the new teacher a gradual transition 
into the responsibilities of full-time teaching. 
Interneship also gives the young teacher 
supervisory help when it is most needed, 
allows considerable time for further profes- 
sional growth before the interne becomes a 
lull-fledged teacher, and provides a period of 
P^°°^Ron and evaluation of his work. 

An interne often does not carry a full-time 
teaching load, and thus receives that propor- 
tion of a regular salary which corresponds to 
tne length of time he teaches. He may or may 
college work during his interne- 
® ip, depending on the plan under which he 
operates. In general, the interne receives spe- 


cial supervision during the year either from 
the college or institution where he received 
his preparation, or from the school system in 
which he is engaged, or from both in cooper- 
ation. To be most successful, an interneship 
plan usually requires planned cooperation 
between a school or school system and the 
institution of teacher education, (See Teach- 
er Education.) R.F.B. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS— 
See Athletics; Interscholastic Competi- 
tion. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION. 
Interscholastic competition exists in both 
curricular and extracurricular activities in 
secondary schools; in colleges, almost en- 
tirely in extra-curricular activities. In some 
states state-w'ide ,contests are held for high 
school students in the form of written exam- 
inations in most curriculum subjects. Music 
contests, especially, are prevalent for indi- 
vidual student musicians, bands, orchestras, 
and choruses. Some states have music-recog- 
nition contests for which students are taught 
to recognize any part of one hundred or 
more compositions. Among extra-curricular 
activities the chief competitions are forensic 
and athletic. (See Athletics; Debating!.) 
State-wide high school debating leagues and 
eliminations, as well as declamation contests, 
are common. The individual contests among 
colleges may be interstate. Some debating 
teams travel the length and breadth of the 
nation to meet opponents. Such activities are 
promoted not only by colleges themselves but 
by national forensic fraternities like Delta 
Sigma Rho and Phi Kappa Delta, the Amer- 
ican Legion with its national Constitution 
contests, and regional organizations in all 
parts of the country. Athletic competition 
gets still more prominence. Football, bas- 
ket ball, and track are especially popular, 
though teams compete in most other sports 
as well. 

It is difficult to appraise interscholastic com- 
petition, for its results are various and far- 
reaching. It stimulates interest, self-discip- 
line, and high-quality performance, not least 
in many institutions and communities where 
the activities might otherwise not exist. It 
promotes communieation among ' institutions 
and students, with an accompanying breadth 
of experience and sense of national unitY- 
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Football in particular has also brought 
money for the development of other sports. 
On the other hand, many educators wish to 
lessen interscholastic competition and to en- 
courage intramural activities. This trend has 
apparently arisen because interscholastic 
competition has been open to only a small 
percentage of students; because it tends to 
become commercialized; and because the 
great publicity, attendance, and accompany- 
ing social events distract attention from the 
primary purpose of educational institutions. 
(See Extracurricular Activities.) M.G.F. 

INTERVIEW. The interview is used in 
a variety of ways in education. As an in- 
formal device in the hands of the teacher it 
is used to inquire into pupils’ learning diffi- 
culties, interests, attitudes, background, etc. 
It is employed also in conferences between 
teachers and parents. The counseling inter- 
view and the social or psychiatric case inter- 
view, although giving an appearance of spon- 
taneity, are likely to be carefully planned, 
and conducted according to principles that 
''have been developed by trained workers. 

The interview has been widely utilized in 
the selection of teachers. In the case of com- 
petitive examinations, as are held by boards 
of examiners in certain cities, the interview 
is conducted as part of the examination to 
ascertain fitness in areas not covered by other 
means, such as a written examination. 

The research interview is employed as a 
method of securing the judgment of experts 
as well as a device for gathering information. 
Because of the complexity of educational 
problems and the diversity of circumstances 
under which educational agencies function, 
it is rarely possible to achieve adequate 
knowledge of a significant educational phe- 
nomenon without consulting the experience 
or information of persons in the field. The 
interview, when properly executed, may be 
an effective and indispensable instrument 
of research. 

Although each interview must be conceived 
and conducted according to its peculiar pur- 
pose and the circumstances surrounding it, 
several suggestions are generally applicable. 
First, rapport and cooperation must be as- 
sured; that is, the interviewer must develop 
tlie type of relationship with the person 
being interviewed that encourages that person 


\ 

to speak freely because he is convinced that 
the interviewer is sympathetic and under- 
standing. Second, a well planned schedule of 
questions or matter to be covered must be 
prepared in advance of the interview. Third, 
the questions and the approach used must be 
modified during the interview to meet vary- 
ing conditions. Fourth, the interview must 
stimulate but not suggest responses lest the 
interviewer be led astray by too cooperative 
subjects who wish only that the interviewer 
receive the kind of information he is seeking, 
regardless of fact. Fifth, an objective but 
inobtrusive method of recording data must 
be employed, since too obvious a procedure 
for recording responses may inhibit the free 
expression of the person being interviewed. 

An extensive literature on the conduct of 
the several types of interview is available. 
(See Guidance; Research, Educational.) 

H.H.A. 
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INTRA-MURAL ATHLETICS — See 
Athletics. 

INTRINSIC METHOD (READING)— 

See Reading, Methods of Teaching. 

INTRINSIC MOTIV^ATION— See Mo- 
tivation. 

INTROSPECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY — 
See Psychology, Schools of. 

INTROVERSION denotes the tendency 
of being subjective-minded or being preoc- 
cupied witli one’s own thoughts and feelings. 
The term is applied to both an attitude and a 
type of personality. The introvert tends to 
resort to daydreaming and imaginative pr^- 
esses when confronted with problems. 
shies from frontal and active attack. 

The extrovert type is the theoretical op- 
posite of the introvert type. The extrovert is 
more dominant, more active in group projects, 
and more objective minded, while the intro- 
vert is more introspective and more inclined 
toward quiet seclusion. The extrovert is more 
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inclined towards sports, games, directing so- 
cial and business enterprises, or exercising 
overt leadership roles. The introvert is more 
likely to be the industrious student, tlie au- 
thor, and editor, or the person interested in 
the fine arts. 

Jung’s suggestion of introvert and extrovert 
types has led to much confusion and inability 
to arrive at any stable definition. Except in 
extreme cases, both the introvert and the 
extrovert are normal. In fact, these two types 
can seldom be clearly differentiated, as an in- 
dividual may be more introverted at certain 
times than at other times, more introverted in 
certain activities than in other activities. 

An ambivert is an individual whose per- 
sonality has a moderate degree of the subjec- 
tive withdrawing of the introvert and the ob- 
jective outgoing interests of the extrovert. 
This characterizes the “average” individual 
whose attitudes are neither excessively with- 
drawn nor socially overdeveloped. 

The teachers’ atittude toward introversion 
in children has been changed markedly in re- 
cent years. Traditionally, teachers have 
i^ored introversion as a source of emotional 
difficulty; indeed, the child who kept to him- 
self and spent his afternoons in reading ivas 
often hailed as the model child ivhose be- 
havior should be emulated by his more active 
classmates ^vho were always getting into 
trouble by talking among themselves during 
school hours. Wickman, in his widely quoted 
study comparing the teachers’ evaluation of 
child behavior -with that of specialists in child 
guidance, found that teachers attached more 
significance to extrovert types of behavior 
than to such withdrawing reactions as shy- 
ness, fearfulness, and sensitiveness. 

. of the results of the growing interest 
in mental hygiene in education has been the 
increased prominence given to marked in- 
troversion as both a symptom and a source of 
®^°tional maladjustment. Psychiatrists, aware 
nf the fact that the extreme extrovert ordi- 
narily attracts so much attention to himself 
that his problems are not allowed to go un- 
noticed, have pointed to the adjustment dif- 
. ulties which are complicated by extreme 
intmversion. Since the traditional school 
tended to exalt introvert behavior and to in- 
“'n^t extrovert behavior, psychologists and 
psychiateists have urged the -wisdom of a 
change in the teacher’s set of values. These 


suggestions have been misinterpreted by some 
teachers who now regard all introvert be- 
havior as undesirable and who fail to see that ^ 
both introversion and extroversion are normal 
traits. The recommendation that teachers not 
ignore the emotional problems of the introvert 
has sometimes led to the teacher’s regarding 
even a mild degree of introversion as a 
symptom of inevitable emotional breakdown, 

C.E.S, and J.F.B. 
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INTUITIVE GEOMETRY— See Mathe- 
matics, Teaching of. 

INVENTORY. The school inventory is 
a complete record of all items of school prop- 
erty, giving the description, location, and 
value of each item, and serving the following 
purposes: (1) it makes possible the maxi- 
mum use of equipment and supplies; (2) it 
assists in preventing unnecessary purchases; 
(3) it indicates items in need of repair and 
those needing replacement; (4) it aids in 
determining values and in adjusting insur- 
ance claims; (5) it provides available records 
for use in determining depreciation, in calcu- 
lating school costs, and in making the bud- 
get; and (6) it impresses upon school ofli- 
cials and employees the necessity for the 
proper use and care of the property. The 
inventory is of primary importance in school 
property management, since efficient manage- 
ment requires adequate records. Principals 
and teachers of most school systems make 
annual inventories on forms provided for the 
purpose. 

A perpetual inventory is a continuing up- 
to-date record of all property, giving descrip- 
tions, locations, and values, together with 
information concerning condition, disposi- 
tion, and use. The perpetual inventories are 
usually kept in the administrative offices 
where diey may he referred to easily. .This 
kind of inventory should be filed in visible 
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record files — ^trays containing pockets in 
Avhich large cards may be inserted. The cards, 
eight by nine inches, are especially ruled to 
provide space for a brief description, amount, 
location, price, and present condition of each 
article. The perpetual inventory, by means 
of withdraAval slips, shows all transactions 
affecting each item and gives an accurate case 
history for each article carried in stock. 

Textbook inventories check titles, authors, 
publishers, condition, and number of books 
in storage and in use in each room, and the 
disposition of books not in use. The text- 
book inventory is especially useful in checking 
requisitions and in the distribution of in- 
structional materials; it is required in states 
that provide free textbooks. 

L.E.M. and M.F.S. 
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ITALIAN, TEACHING OF— See Mod- 
ERN Foreign Languages, Teaching of. 

ITALY, EDUCATION IN. Modern 
Italian education can be better understood 
against the background of the political his- 
tory of the country. It was not until 1870 
that Italy was unified under the leadership 
of the King of Piedmont. The Piedmontese 
statutes became laws of the neiv country and 
were substituted for the different laws of 
each small state. In most of these states there 
had not been a school system. Except for 
universities, education had been entrusted 
mostly to religious orders and to private ini- 
tiative and was usually the privilege of the 
well to do. 

In the first decades of the kingdom the 
aims of educators and legislators were the 
fight against illiteracy, the spreading of sci- 
entific and technical education, the separa- 
tion from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the strengthening of an educational system 


inspired hy the principles of social and hu- 
man progress. Instruction in the elements of 
the duties and rights of the individual were 
substituted for religious education and spirit- 
ual direction. Education was expected to 
develop and satisfy the interests of the child 
toward concrete and perceptible facts, and to 
create in the pupil a second nature by devel- 
oping fixed habits. A. Gabelli, A. Angiulli, 
R. Ardigo and L. Credaro, all of them con- 
nected with the positivistic philosophy, were 
the most representative educators of this ' 
period. 

The early years of the twentieth century 
saw the beginning of the new Italian ideal- 
ism. The new philosophy gradually per- 
vaded the schools of education; however, 
school curricula and legislation were still 
inspired by the old trends. 

The Italian school system underwent a 
decisive shift in policy in 1923, when Giovan- 
ni Gentile, the well known philosopher, who 
is considered "with Benedetto Croce the rep- 
resentative of Italian idealism, ivas minister 
of education in the first Mussolini cabinet. 
This shift, which is known as the Gentile 
Reform, was considered as a stepping-stone 
in the history of Italian education. It was 
the aim of the new laws to reconcile in the 
concrete reality of the school two opposite 
trends, that is, the free development of the 
child’s and teacher’s* personality, and tlie 
strict subordination of youth and of the 
school system to the national ideals and goals. 
According to Gentile’s philosophy, education 
is the “spontaneous development of the pupil 
in relation to his cultural environment,” and 
it requires the intimate and profound union 
of pupil and teacher. The process of educa- 
tion is not a process of teaching and learn- 
ing; it is the progressive acquisition by the 
individual of the consciousness of his spirit- 
ual value and creative power. On the other 
hand the state, being “an ethical entity” and 
representing a moral life to be realized, 
“teaches and must teach.” “In the school 
the state itself becomes real.” The reconcil- 
iation of these opposite principles can be 
reached only through an ideology which pos- 
tulates that the individual cannot attain his 
full reality outside of the collective life of 
his nation. 

In fact, the tendency of education in Italy 
during the last twenty years has been an 
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ever-growing subordination of the education- 
al system to Fascist ideas and to the need 
of the totalitarian state. The most important 
steps in the Fascitization of the Italian 
schools were the centralization of the admin- 
istration, which began in 1923 and was com- 
pleted step by step; the adoption of the 
state textbook in tlie elementary schools 
(1929), and the control of the ministry of 
all textbooks for secondary schools; the 
transfer of elementary schools from muni- 
cipal administrations to state (1933) ; the 
establishment of the Opera Nazionale Balilla 
(National Youth Organization) intended to 
promote the physical, political, premilitary, 
vocational, and religious education of Italian 
youth (1923), and the compulsory registra- 
tion of all pupils and students in the organ- 
ization; the establishment of the Fascist 
Academy of Physical and Youth Education 
(1927) for the training of a specialized body 
of teachers, better qualified to indoctrinate 
the young generation; the regulations enfor- 
cing the teaching of military instruction in 
all schools (1935). Enforcement of relig- 
ious instruction first in elementary schools 
(1923), and later in secondary schools 
(1929), after the treaties with the Holy See, 
has to be considered a distinctive trait of 
the new educational trends in opposition to 
the principles of the pre-fascist era. Some 
of the above mentioned regulations represent 
a further development of the Gentile Reform; 
others appear to be in open contrast to the 
basic principles of Gentile’s philosophy 
which, however, had paved the way for this 

development. 

The Educational Charter, issued in Feb- 
ruary 1939, with the approval of the Fascist 
Grand Council, synthetizes the principles 
which should have inspired a further and 
Wore radical codification of Fascist educa- 
tion, if the enforcement of the new law had 
not been postponed because of the war. The 
following quotation summarizes the ideology 
underlying the Charter; “In the Fascist re- 
gime the school age and political age coin- 
cide. Schools, the GIL {Gioventii Italiana del 
Littorio, i. e., Fascist Youth Organization) 
and the GUF {Gruppi Vniversitari Fascisti, 
!• e., Fascist Groups of University Students) 
together constitute a single instrument for 
fascist education. Compulsory attendance in 
these makes up the scholastic service which 


inspires the citizens from the earliest age to 
the age of 21,” The implementation of the 
Charter ivas postponed on the outbreak of 
World War II. 

The Minister of Education is the chief ex- 
ecutive, in the Italian school system. He is 
appointed by the King and is responsible to 
the Prime Minister. In his legislative and 
administrative role the Minister is assisted by 
various councils and commissions, and by a 
body of inspectors. The most important of 
these councils is The Higher Council of Na- 
tional Education, whose 54 members are 
appointed by roval decree on the proposal of 
the Minister. The secretary of the National 
Fascist Party is a member ex eflicio of the 
Council. The departments of the Ministry of 
Education are (1) Higher Education; (2) 
Classical Scientific and Normal Institutes; 

(3) Technical Hich Schools and Institutes; 

(4) Elementary Education; (5) Antiquities 
and Fine Arts; 6) Bureau for General Af- 
fairs, Personnel, and Libraries. Universities 
and institutes of higher education, as well as 
music and arts schools, are administered di- 
rectly by the Minister. All other tvpes of 
schools are controlled by the Ministry 
through the Royal Supervisor. The super- 
visors are assisted by a Disciplinary Council 
and by School Inspectors and Educational 
Directors, and share with them their admin- 
istrative and disciplinary responsibility. The 
chief educational officer in every school is the 
Director or the Principal. 

Although several provisions of the Gentile 
Reform were intended to favor private 
schools, governmental schools far outnumber 
private schools of all types. The greatest 
share of the support of the school system is 
borne by the government, notwithstanding 
the fact that a number of universities, indus- 
trial high schools, and institutes are in part 
supported by private and local organizations 
and councils. 

Only elementary education is free. Fees 
are very low in the prevocational schools 
(Scuole di Avviamento Professionale) . For 
all other schools there are admission, matri- 
culation, promotion, and examination fees. 
Partial or total exemption from fees is grant- 
ed to honor students and to children of large 
families. According to the law, school attend- 
ance is compulsory for children between the 
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ages of 6 and 14; however, the mechanism 
of enforcement is seldom utilized. 

Only a limited number of kindergartens 
take care of part of the children of pre- 
school age; in the school year 1936-37 .there 
ivere 9589 kindergartens in the whole coun- 
try. The regular elementary course consists 
of five school years. Children who have sat- 
isfactorily completed the highest grade avail- 
able in their community and who are not yet 
14 years old are exempted from further 
school attendance. This means that in the 
great majority of the rural sections children 
are not expected to attend more than the third 
or fourth grade of elementary school. In the 
school year 1936-37, for which official reports 
representative of the close of the pre-war 
period are available, there were in Italy 129,- 
580 governmental elementary schools and 
7067 rural schools. Out of 5,341,125^ chil- 
dren of school age (between 6 and 14), 
4,771,453 attended public elementary schools, 
and 265,915 rural schools. 

After completing the elementary school, 
children below 14 who do not register in 
high schools are expected to attend prevoca- 
tional schools (three years) or prevocational 
courses (two years or one year). In the same 
year (1936-37) there were 616 Royal Pre- 
vocational Schools (295 of the commercial 
type, 226 of the industrial and artisan type, 
93 of the agricultural type, and 2 of the 
nautical type), with a total enrollment of 
167,960 children; 144 private approved pre- 
vocational schools (mostly of the industrial 
type) with a total enrollment of 16,928 chil- 
dren; and 767 Royal Prevocational Courses 
(mostly of the agricultural and industrial 
type) with a total enrollment of 39,824. 

Secondary schools are classified in two 
groups. In the first group are (1) the clas- 
sical gj'mnasium-lycee (8 years course: 5 
years g^'mnasium, 3 years lycee) Avhich is 
still inspired by the principles of humanistic 
education, offers a curriculum where classic- 
al languages, history^ philosophy, and lite- 
rature are the basic subjects, and which is 
intended to prepare for universities tliose 
who -vrfll constitute the leading class of Uie 
nation; (2) scientific- lycee, a 4 years course 
offered after 5 years of gymnasium, to stu- 
dents who will qualify only for the scientific 
and technical faculties in universities and 
schools of higher education; (3) normal in- 


stitutes, a 7 years school intended for the 
training of elementary teachers. In the 
school year 1936-37 the total enrollment in 
the above mentioned schools was 307,460, 
the majority of the students attending the 
Gymnasium-Lycee and the Normal Institute, 
Under the heading of technical education 
are included technical high schools and tech- 
nical institutes. The great majority of tech- 
nical high schools are of the industrial and 
artisan type, and grant a diploma of skilled 
worker or artisan after a three-year course. 
Commercial and agricultural high schools 
award diplomas of bookkeeper and of rural 
agent. Technical institutes (4 years lower 
course and 4 years higher course) are in- 
tended to train young people for higher cler- 
ical positions and for technical professions 
such as accountants, surveyors, technical and 
agricultural experts 'vvith various specializa- 
tions, shipbuilders, etc. The total enrollment 
in technical schools and institutes in the same 
school year was 320,861. Although technical 
schools are controlled by the Ministry of 
Education, organizations representing employ- 
ers and employees exert a strong influence 
on the policy and management of schools 
intended for the education of industrial work- 
ers. Besides the full term schools, continu- 
ation schools on a limited scale are open to 
artisans, skilled and unskilled workers, and 
agricultural workers. Schools and institutes 
for artistic education were entirely reorgan- 
ized in 1933. They include artistic lycccs 
and academies of fine art, various types of 
schools and institutes of applied and indus- 
trial art, approved musical lycees, and con- 
servatories. 


Whereas elementary schools for boys are 
separate from elementary schools for girls, 
all secondary' schools are coeducational ex- 
cept for those of the industrial type and for 
a few Women’s Normal Schools where home 
economics and sewing teachers arc trained. 
Admission to every kind of secondary' school, 
admission to the higher course of each school, 
and graduation are attainable only through 
uniform nntinnnl fixaminalions. 


According to the Gentile Reform tiniversi- 
ties were intended to give general scientific 
training and were granted broad autonomy 
in administration and leaching. Every faculty 
rvas permitted to establish its own curricu- 
lum, provided certain requirements as to 
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number of credits and basic courses were 
met. Through national examination profes- 
sional licenses were granted to applicants * 
who had obtained the required degree. In 
recent years, however, the autonomy of the 
university faculties has been entirely de- 
stroyed. The control exerted by the Ministry 
of Education and the Fascist Party, and the 
requirements set for “political and moral 
fitness” have increasingly limited the choice 
of professors and instructors. 

In the school year 1936-37 there were in 
Italy 71,944 university students, most of 
whom were registered in law schools, medical 
schools, and schools of economics and com- 
merce. 

Adult education is entirely entrusted to the 
OND {Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro; Natio- 
nal After-Work Organization) which is con- 
trolled by the Fascist Party and is considered 
as a semi-official organization. The OND ab- 
sorbed all private organizations that pre- 
viously had carried on popular education, 
tliose intended to fight illiteracy in the rural 
and southern sections as well as those that 
■were especially directed to spread technical 
and scientific information in the working and 
lower middle class. In contrast ivith tlie pre- 
Fascist policy, the OND puts more efforts in 
perpetuating popular traditions and folklore 
and in artistic activities, than in spreading 
classroom education. 

Italian education is hardly comparable to 


American education. The basic American 
educational movement had no impact on 
Italian schools, and Italian educators who 
are widely knoivn in this country, such as M. 
Montessori, (q.v.), had little if any influence 
in their o^vn country. In spite of substantial 
differences in Organization and curricula of 
these two systems, some contacts were pos- 
sible at the higher education level. The 
American Academy of Rome aw'arded fellow- 
ships to American art students (See Schol- 
arships AND Fellowships, International) ; 
and the Library for American Studies in 
Rome provided means of authoritative infor- 
mation on American history, literature, and 
culture. 

It is difficult to evaluate how much World 
War II has influenced the Italian school sys- 
tem; however, the scarce information avail- 
able seems to indicate increasing difficulties 
in carrying through the pre-war educational 
program. R.C. 
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JAMES, WILLIAM ( 1842 - 1910) . 
William James was a distinguished philos- 
opher and psychologist and probably the 
most influential thinker of his day. Having ob- 
tained an M.D. degree from Harvard Medical 
School in 1869, James became an instructor 
in anatomy and physiology at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1872; later, from 1880 until 1907, he 
continued his brilliant teaching career there 
in the fields of psychology and philosophy. 
As philosopher, James became the recognized 
leader of the influential American movement 
of pragrnatism {q.v.), he also contributed 
highly original and stimulating writings to the 
fields of ethics, religion, metaphysics, and 
theory of knowledge. As psychologist, despite 
disinclination by temperament to conduct ex- 
periments himself, James gave great impetus 
to the development of scientific psychology 
in America. Although not a professional edu- 
cator, his broad interests included a serious 
concern with the aims and psychology of edu- 
cation, and he pioneered in the application 
of empirical psychological principles to 
everyday problems of the classroom. 

James’s view of the ultimate objective of 
education is stated in terms of an individual- 
istic rather than a social goal and reflects his 
biological conception of mind as an instru- 
ment of adaptation. “In the last analysis,” 
he writes, “[education] consists in the organ- 
izing of resources in the human being, of 
powers of conduct which shall fit him to his 
social and physical world.” The task of the 
teacher thus consists “chiefly and essentially 
in training the pupil to behavior”, enabling 
him to make an effective adjustment to his 
present and future environment. 

The psychological principles by which 
James would guide this training are fully 
discussed in two works of great significance 
in the development of modern education — his 
monumental Principles of Psychology (1890) 
and his later, popularized Talks to Teachers 
(1899). Empirical and biological in ap- 
proach, the Principles was an outstanding 


contribution from the functional standpoint 
to the new science of psychology; its broad 
scholarship, brilliant style, and penetrating 
analysis of many psychological phenomena 
have made it one of the most influential of 
modern treatises on psychology in English. 
With less analytical technicality, the Talks 
to Teachers — which were, in their original 
version, lectures to teacher audiences — at- 
tempted a “concrete practical application” 
of empirical psychology to educational prob- 
lems, and stimulated widespread interest 
among educators in psychology as the proper 
foundation of education. In addition, both 
works contain many specific theories that have 
exercised a marked influence on the develop- 
ment of educational thought and practice, 
among them James’s famous views of habit, 
instinct, emotion, memory, and the motor 
consequences of ideas. 

Although the advance of psychology since 
James’s day has outmoded certain of his e'du- 
cational views — ^for example his theory of 
instinct as the basis of education — others have 
proved to be of enduring significance for the 
educator. Probably James’s most important 
specific contribution to education was his 
criticism of the doctrine of formal discipline 
in the field of memory. His rejection of this 
theory and his early experiment on the topic 
led to numerous investigations that have jus- 
tified his criticism and established the modern 
view of the transfer of training. Much cur- 
rent psychological thinking also supports sev- 
eral of James’s broader educational principles 
— ^notably his view of the indispensable role 
of interest in learning, his stress on the need 
for activity on the part of the learner, and 
his related emphasis on the desirability of 
concrete and non-verbalistic methods of teach- 
ing. Of probably even greater contemporary 
significance is James’s fundamental principle 
that a person’s reactions and their conse- 
quences in a given situation will inevitably 
condition his future responses to it. This,^ as 
well as other teachings of James, is an im- 
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porlani antecedent of tlie stimulus-response 
psychology formulated by his student, Thorn- 
dike — a point of view that has had wide- 
spread influence in the contemporary educa- 
tional field. B.B.M. 
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JAPAN, EDUCATION IN. Education 
in any community or in any country has two 
fundamental functions: first, maintaining and 
diffusing the community or national culture; 
second, modifying the old culture or even 
creating a new culture. The first function 
may degenerate to the level of pure propa- 
ganda, indifferent to the truth but loyal to 
pressure. In the exercise of the second func- 
tion education may break too much from all 
the good that may have accrued throughout 
tlie years and disintegrate into a group of 
unmarshalled and undirected movements. 
These weaknesses may appear not only in the 
distinctly cultural institutions but in all insti- 
tutions that have an educational influence. 
Japan, through governmental influence, has 
consciously exercised both of these functions. 
And because of the reverence in which the 
Emperor is held, the National government is 
effective in its control and direction of edu- 
cation. 

In Japan, where the military forces have 
an unusual leverage on the government, the 
two functions of location mentioned above 
are very pronounced and are subject, at 
times, both to marked strengths and to grave 
weaknesses. In brief, the army and navy 
leaders, by virtue of their right of direct 
access to flie Emperor without going througji 
the cabinet and without ministerial assent, 
are in a strategic position to influence the 
thoughts and actions of the people. These two 
groups of leaders can even prevent the for- 
mation of a cabinet or force its resignation 
by withholding or withdrawing their respec- 
tive ministers. 

The family tradition constitutes another 
factor influencing education in Japan. The 


family system comprises the social unit of 
Japan. It consists of a whole group of peo- 
ple related through birth and marriage. Each 
family group has a recognized leader who 
retains his position until he reaches a certain 
age when he retires in favor of his eldest son. 

The Japanese philosophy of life thus lends 
itself to solidarity and adaptation. The na- 
tion, because of the relation of the individual 
to the state and to tlie family, functions as a 
unit. I 

The Japanese are nationalistic in outlook. 
They are proud of their grou'th to a world 
power. They have a reverence for their state 
and for their Emperor. They are a thrifty, 
hard-working people. To them any occupa- 
tion is honorable. To them education has a 
vital relationship to their national life. 

In ancient times education in Japan was 
simple; it was based upon the family system. 
Each family transmitted to its members the 
family vocation, the family worship, and the 
ancestral rites. In 1864 the practice of pub- 
lic lecturing began. Feudal lords established 
schools for their retainers’ sons. Tlie aim of 
education was to cultivate ideal personality 
and to train government officials. 

The masses of the people were taught in 
the Tera-Koya, small cottages attached to the 
temple, the most important seats of education 
before the Restoration. At the time of the 
Restoration there were approximately 16,000 
Tera-Koya in Japan. Thus far education was 
primarily fcyj boys. 

As time progressed the influence . of the 
United States, of Germany, and of France 
was felt in the Japanese schools. In 1872, 
Japan was divided into eight Academic Dis- 
tricts on the order of similar divisions in 
France. Each district had its university, its 
elementary and its secondary schools as well 
as middle school districts. In 1890 compul- 
sorj' education was legalized; foreign teach- 
ers were brought in. On the whole, three 
foreign countries have contributed to the 
present educational program in Japan. 
France may be said to have had the greatest 
influence on the lower levels of education; 
the United States upon the graduate schools; 
while the German universities had more in- 
fluence on the Japanese college. 

National Philosophy and Educational 
Philosophy. The fundamental basis of the 
Jflpanese national life is expressed in the ' 
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Japanese word Kokutai. This word expresses 
what the Japanese mean when they think of 
their national culture. The word means a 
combination of the fundamental character- 
istics of the state with the latter’s spiritual 
, heritage based upon them. Education, like 
' all other phases of culture in Japan, is in- 
separably linked with Kokutcd. This close 
integration is well illustrated in the Imperial 
Rescript on Education. This Rescript, formu- 
lated by Emperor Meiji and promulgated 
October 30, 1890, was to serve as a basis for 
the fundamental changes that were being 
made in the educational program of Japan. 
The Rescript is as follows: 

Know ye, Our subjects: 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire 
on a basis broad and everlasting and have deeply 
and firmly implanted virtue; Our subjects ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety have from genera- 
tion to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
This is the glory of the fundamental character of 
Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our 
education. Ye Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers and sisters, as husbands 
and wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear 
yourselves in modesty and moderation; extend your 
benevolence to all; pursue learning and cultivate 
arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers; furthermore advance public 
good and promote common interests; always respect 
the Constitution and observe the laws; should 
emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the 
State; and thus guard and maintain the prosperity 
of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and 
earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and faithful 
subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions of 
your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching be- 
queathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed 
alike by Their Descendants and the subjects, in- 
fallible for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in com- 
mon with you. Our subjects, that we may all thus 
attain to the same virtue. 

The 30th day of the 10th month 
of the 23rd year of Meiji. 

(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal). 

The Rescript differs from the guiding prin- 
ciples of education in other countries. It is 
at the same time both a guiding principle in 
education and a code of morals. A copy of 
this Rescript is given to every school in the 
Empire. It is read in assembly each October 
30, on graduation days, and on other impor- 
tant occasions. 

Divisions of Education. Elementary 
education, which embraces approximately 
three-fomrlhs of the student body of Japanese 
schools, consists of tivo divisions or courses 


— a six-year course, and a higher elementary 
course, three years in length. The latter is 
not compulsory. Moral and religious train- 
ing as well as science are emphasized in the 
elementary schools. Special emphasis is given 
to physical and health training. 

Foux rather extensive types of schools are 
found in Japan on the secondary school level. 
They are the middle school, the girls’ high 
school, the technical school, and the youths’ 
schools. The Koto Gakko^ the upper division 
of which is university preparatory, consti- 
tutes a fifth division; it enrolls comparatively 
few students. The youths’ schools predom- 
inate both in number and enrollment. They 
are quite flexible and enroll students not or- 
dinarily qualified to do secondary school 
work. 

There are 45 universities in Japan, the 
function of which is four-fold: imparting es- 
sential scientific knowledge that is worth while 
to the state; providing research in the various 
branches of the sciences; building individual 
character; fostering the formation of the na- 
tional spirit. The universities together with 
the special colleges and the technical colleges 
enroll approximately 175,000 students. Con- 
siderable attention is given to teacher-training 
institutions. 

{general Statistics of Educational InstitutioM 


in Japan Proper* 


Types of Schools 

No. 

Students .Teachers 

Primary 

25,840 

11,567,000 

261,500 

Middle 

559 

35,200 

14,200 

Girls’ High Schools . . 

985 

433,000 

13,500 

Normal Schools 

101 

30,000 

2,200 

Technical Schools .... 

1,935 

260,000 

19,600 

Higher Technical 
Schools 

60 

27,000 

- 2,400 

Higher Special Schools 

118 

72,000 

5,800 

Universities 

45 

72.000 

6,6O0 

Youths’ , Schools 

17,043 

1,965,000 

74,000 


•Taken from Japan-Manchoukus Year Book, 1940, 

H.L.S. 
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JESUITS, EDUCATIONAL WORK 

OF. Tlie Society of Jesus, commonly known 
as the Jesuit Order, was founded by St. Igna- 
tius Loyola. A charter was granted to the 
Society by Pope Paul III on September 27, 
1540. The first intent of the founder had been 
to carry on missionary tvork in the Holy 
Land, a project which war soon made im- 
practicable. Although the needs of the period 
suggested participation in eddcational ac- 
tivity, especially since urgent invitations were 
not wanting, it was with some reluctance that 
he entered the work with his companions. 
Education is today one of the chief means by 
which the Society furthers its ultimate aim — 
the salvation of souls. Jesuits labor for their 
own salvation and that of their neighbors by 
training good Christian citizens in keeping 
with &e motto of the Society, Omnia Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam (All for the Greater 
Glory of God). 

The Jesuits experienced immediate success 
in Europe and by 1700 the Society controlled 
more than 700 universities, colleges, second- 
ary schools, normal schools, and seminaries. 
Some institutions cared for as many as two 
thousand students. Toward the end of the 
18th century, just before the Society was 
suppressed, there were 22,589 members in 
39 provinces. There were 24 Houses, 669 
colleges, 61 novitiates, 176 seminaries, and 
273 missions among the savages. The Jesuit 
schools were caring for over 200,000 students, 
drawn from all classes of society, who were 
educated free of charge. Much of the success 
of the program has been attributed to the 
superior training of the teachers and the ex- 
tremely efficient organization. Von Ranke, a 
hostile critic, says: “It is found that young 
people gained more with them in six months 
than with other teachers in two years. Even 
Protestants removed their children from dis- 


tant gymnasia to confide them to the care of . 
the Jesuits.”* 

The success of the Society aroused enmity 
in groups which feared the influence of the 
Jesuits in the Church and in court circles. 
The devotion of the Society to the interests of 
the Papacy interfered with political ambitions 
in high places. Agitation for the suppression 
of the Jesuits assumed such proportions that 
Pope Clement XIV was compelled, “for the 
sake of peace,” to issue the Brief of Suppres- 
sion on July 21, 1773, The schools of the 
Society "were soon closed or turned over to 
new masters. A few schools continued to exist 
in countries in tvhich the Brief had not been 
published, so that by 1776 there were 145 
members scattered through twelve establish- 
ments. These formed the nucleus for a new 
system of schools ivhen the Society was re- 
stored throughout the world by Pope Pius VII 
on August 7, 1814. While there are 12,472 
Priests and 8,893 Scholastics now serving 
(1941) in various spiritual ministries 
throughout the world, the Society has never 
fully regained in Europe the place it occupied 
in the educational world at the time of the 
Suppression. 

The Jesuit system of education is based on 
the Katio Studiorum, the result of fifteen 
years (1584-1599) of study, experimentation, 
criticism by classroom teachers and eminent 
professors of the Order, under the direction 
of a central committee. FarrelP calls it The 
Jesuit Code of Liberal Education because (1) 
it formulates a systematic body of educational 
principles and practices shaped to an educa- 
tional philosophy, and (2) it singles out the 
liberal arts as the core of the curriculum for 
undergraduate training. The classics always 
constitute an important part of the curriculum 
in a Jesuit school, though other subjects are 
not neglected. The same is true of scholastic 
philosophy. The Society has always tried to 
compromise between tlie old learning and the 
new, but training in the classics followed by 
courses in scholastic philosophy, continues to 
be a distinguishing characteristic of Jesuit 
education. Religion alone holds a higher 
place. Any program in which these three ele- 
ments are in balance, in keeping rvith the 
principles of thg Ratio, is pre-eminently the 
means to promote the formation of cultured 
Christian men. The spiritual, the rational 
and the humane meet and work in harmony. 
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■ The rules in the Ratio governing the duties 
of administrative officers, professors and stu- 
dents are quite specific. Instructions on 
methodology are just as detailed. The Ratio 
is no longer binding in the colleges, and 
teaching methods in the Jesuit high schools 
in the United States have been adapted be- 
cause of curricular changes. The practice in 
Jesuit schools today, then, is to follow the 
Jesuit method of teaching as much as possible 
and to adapt the curriculum to conform with 
local requirements. Nevertheless, :the Ratio 
has unquestionably shaped the thinking and 
practices of Jesuit educators so that there is 
today a distinct type known as Jesuit educa- 
tion. It has also served to promote the dis- 
tinctive efficiency, unity and method that have 
been so largely responsible for the success 
of the Jesuits as teachers. 

The Society is tenaciously devoted to the 
ideal *‘that neither pains nor expense should 
be spared in the formation of the Jesuit mas- 
ter.” The candidate passes through two years 
of novitiate training at the outset, a period 
devoted almost exclusively to the cultivation 
of the ascetical life. The following two years 
are spent in the Juniorate, essentially a school 
of classical, studies. Latin, Greek, English, 
history, and some elective studies constitute 
the program. Courses in education parallel 
the offerings in content subjects. The candi- 
date, or Scholastic as he is known by this 
time, is also obliged to do some practice 
teaching. The young Jesuit next follows a 
carefully correlated system of philosophical 
training in a School of Philosophy, which is 
usually an integral part of one of the larger 
Jesuit universities. The program of the first 
year includes survey courses in mathematics 
and science. The second and third years are 
given to courses in psychology, philosophy, 
the sciences and education. The bachelor’s 
degree is conferred after the second year of 
philosophy. After this extensive training, two 
and sometimes three years are spent in teach- 
ing in one of the high schools of the Order. 
Then follow four years of theological study. 
At the end of the third year, the Jesuit is 
ordained a priest. The average age at ordina- 
tion is 31. The period of training for teaching 
covers twelve years. An individual who shows 
unusual aptitude in a subject is quite fre- 
quently sent to a university for his final de- 
gree; that is, after completing his training in 


the Order. McGucken indicates that there is a 
definite purpose in such an extensive training 
program. “In giving these long years of 
preparation to this task, the Society has a 
triple aim in view; the Jesuit is expected to 
be an efficient educator of youth, an able 
priest, and at the sande time, a cultivated man 
of the world.”^ 

The Constitutions y approved by Pope Julius 
III in 1550, outline the purpose and organi- 
zation of the Society and enumerate the means 
whereby its spiritual ministries are to be per- 
formed. The Order is divided into Provinces 
and Vice-provinces, of which there are forty- 
five and five, respectively (1941). Each 
province is governed by a Provincial ap- 
pointed by the General. Several provinces 
make up an Assistancy, of which there are 
eight: English, American, Slavic, Latin Amer- 
ican, Italian, German, French, and Spanish. 
Each Assistancy represents a geographical 
section and is governed by an Assistant. The 
General is chosen for life and has complete 
authority and power in the Society. He pre- 
sides over the sessions of the General Congre- 
gation, the supreme legislative and governing 
body. The Congregation is composed of the 
Provincials and two delegates from each 
province. The Assistants serve as aides of the 
General in administering the affairs of the 
Society. Rectors of universities and colleges 
and other local superiors are appointed by 
the General but are accountable to the Provin- 
cials. 

Jesuit Fathers, members of the English 
Province, cared for the spiritual needs of the 
Catholic colonists of Maryland during the 
17th and 18th centuries. Jesuits from Bel- 
gium founded the Missouri Province in 1823. 
The New Orleans Province was established by 
the French Jesuits. Italian members of the 
Society extended the work of the Society as 
far as the Pacific Coast. Germans were re- 
sponsible for a foundation in Buffalo in 1870. 
These Jesuit pioneers from many lands soon 
acquired the American spirit and rendered 
invaluable service through their religious and 
educational activities. Europe no longer sup- 
plies personnel for the Society in America, 
since native vocations are now quite sufficient. 
“The roots of Jesuit education reach down 
deep into the very beginnings of American 
history. It is truly an indigenous and native 
growth as much as any education in the 
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United States can claim to be, fostered under 
the best tradition which' the Old World could 
give to the New.” 

American Jesuits date tlieir educational ac- 
tivity from the founding of Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1789, even though it did not receive 
recognition as a Jesuit college until 1806, at 
the time the Society was reestablished in the 
United States through the influence of Bishop 
John Carroll of Baltimore. A corporation of 
ex-Jesuits had established and staffed the 
school during the interim, 1789-1806. After 
the Kestoration, other foundations followed 
rapidly; St. Louis University, 1818; Spring 
Hill College (Alabama!, 1880; Xavier Uni- 
versity (Cincinnati). 1831; Fordham Uni- 
versity, 1841; Holy Cross College, 1843. Five 
Jesuit institutions of higher learning have 
passed the century mark (1943) . Others have 
over ninety years of service to their credit. 
The twenty-five Jesuit colleges and universi- 
ties comprise one-third of all the Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher education established orig- 
inally for the education of men. They also 
care for approximately forty per cent of the 
enrolment. Eiglitecn of tlie twenty largest 
cities in America have Jesuit college or uni- 
versity facilities. Tlie same is true for nine 
of the ten moat populous states. Tlie ter- 
ritorial spread of the Jesuit effort in higher 
education is impressive, yet the role the So- 
ciety plays in prorddlng professional educa- 
tion under Catholic auspices is still more 
significant. Eleven of the fourteen Catholic 
law schools approved by the American Bar 
Association are Jesuit. The five class A Cath- 
olic medical schools are controlled by the 
Society, and two of the three schools of 
pharmacy. The same predominance is true 
in commerce, engineering, dentistry, social 
work, education, and graduate studies. Mem- 
bers of the Society have been especially prom- 
inent in America in research in astronomy 
and geophysics. An astronomical observatory 
IS maintained at Georgetomi, and seismoloei- 
cal stations are operated at Georgetown, St. 
Louis, Fordham, John Carroll (Cleveland), 
and Weston (Massachusetts). Observations 
^d recordings are exchanged with institu- 
tions and governmental agencies throughout 
the world. 

McGucken says that by 1910 the Jesuit high 
school “emerged as a distinct entity, separate 
from the college in administration, and in- 


structional staff for the most part, differing 
very little in curriculum from the classical 
course of the public high school, and yet re- 
taining tlie characteristic Jesuit spirit in its 
objective and in its method.”'* A network of 
Jesuit high schools covers the United States. 
Some are boarding institutions and others care 
for day students only; some bear the names 
of great universities and others honor Saints 
of the Society. Most of the 37 schools are 
located in or near populous centers and their 
student bodies constitute typical cross-sections 
of the general population. Almost eighteen 
thousand boys are registered in Jesuit schools 
of secondary grade (1942). Twelve schools 
have an enrollment of from 400 to 600, and 
ten from 700 to 1,000. 

There are 2,710 Fathers and 2,352 Schol- 
astics serving in the seven Provinces (Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Maryland-New York, Mis- 
souri, New Orleans, New England, Oregon) 
which comprise the American Assistancy 
(1941). The American Jesuits are also re- 
sponsible for thirteen schools, including ten 
secondary schools, two colleges, and one uni- 
versity, in British Honduras. China, India, 
Iraq, Jamaica, and the Philippines. The 
American Assistancy maintains almost twice 
as manv missionaries as any other American 
Catholic organization. (See Roman Catho- 
lic Education.) F.M.C. 
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JEWISH EDUCATION. Jewish Educa- 
. (ion is a program of supplementary education 
offered in Jewish schools and religious insti- 
tutions. . 

The aims of such instruction fall, in the 
main, under three headings : (1) attaching the 
child devotedly to his people and to the faith 
of his fathers; (2) familiarizing the student 
with the history and culture of the Jews and 
with the Hebrew language and literature; and 
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(3) inducting the child into functioning par- 
ticipation in Jewish religious, communal, in- 
tellectual, and social institutions and move- 
ments. 

The instruction is usually offered after 
school hours on week-days, or on mornings 
during the week-end, or both. The time de- 
voted to it varies from a minimum of one or 
two hours a week to a maximum of twelve to 
fifteen. A small number of parochial-type 
schools offers a combined curriculum of both 
secular and Jewish subjects. 

The content of instruction varies greatly 
among the Orthodox, Conservative, and Re- 
form types of schools. Among Orthodox 
Jews, the ritual of worship is entirely in 
Hebrew, as is the reading of the iveekly Bible 
portion. This leads tlie schools in this group 
to emphasize fluency in mechanical reading of 
Hebrew and translation of prayers and the 
Bible. In the modern schools, Hebrew is also 
taught as a living language and subjects like 
Jewish history, ceremonials, religion, and 
modem Jewish life receive some emphasis. 

The Reform group worships in the vernacu- 
lar; this has greatly reduced the emphasis on 
Hebrew in the Sunday Schools. Instead, 
Bible, Biblical History, Relipon, and Ethics 
received major emphasis until recently, when 
Jewish history down to modern times, current 
events, modem Jewsh problems, demography, 
and similar subjects were introduced. 

The conservative group stands somewhere 
between the Reform and Orthodox groups. 
In their ritual, the vernacular plays a larger 
r31e though Hebrew still predominates, but 
less so than in the Orthodox schools. The 
various cultural subjects taught in English 
receive greater emphasis than in the Orthodox 
schools and many of the Reform textbooks 
have widespread use. 

In some schools advanced courses in He- 
braic subjects and in Rabbinic literature may 
be taken. Small groups of schools here and 
there pursue a particular bias, e.g. the substi- 
tution of Yiddish for Hebrew as the language 
objective, the minimization of the theological 
aspects of religion, or indoctrination in the 
goal of pioneering in Palestine, or in some 
political or economic school of thought. 

In addition to academic instruction many 
modern schools within all groups offer oppor- 
tunities for practical training in worship, cele- 
bration of holidays and festivals, participa- 


tion in Jewish organizational work and in 
charitable and social service projects, and 
creative expression in dramatics, literature, 
art, and music. Many schools have an extra- 
curricular program for student self-govern- 
ment and sociability; in fact, some institu- 
tions offer this type of program exclusively, 
to maintain contact with the many thousands 
of youth who never had any Jewish education 
or who left school early. 

Basic to the entire program of Jewish edu- 
cation is a character training orientation. 
However, it is not introduced as a subject of. 
formal instruction, except in rare instances, 
but is rather made the resultant of the reli- 
gious disciplines, the parental relationships 
and home observances, and the general reli- 
gious school activities and atmosphere. 

Pedagogic methods used in Jewish schools 
vary from the most progressive to the most 
archaic. The best schools in the field com- 
pare favorably ivith the finest of the private 
progressive secular schools. At the same time 
a small percentage of children are taught in 
unattractive surroundings by hopelessly in- 
competent teachers who do violence to every 
known pedagogic principle. By and large, 
however, the Jewish schools are comparable 
in their methodology with the public schools 
of their community. 

Physical facilities and equipment, while 
they vary greatly, have benefited from the 
wave of building activity during the prosper- 
ous ’20s. This is particularly true of the 
schools connected with congregations, al- 
though the communal schools have also bene- 
fited. The result is that a surprisingly large 
number of schools in tiny communities as 
well as in large cities are now housed in 
splendid, modern school buildings. The ac- 
tual value of all Jewish school buildings and 
equipment in the U. S. is probably close to 
60 million dollars, of which approximately 
35 millions represents the school property of 
the congregations and the remaining 20 to 
25, communal school property. 

The annual budget of Jewish education is 
probably between 7 and 8 million dollars, 
which, expended on the education of an ap- 
proximate enrollment of 250,000 children 
gives a per capita expenditure of $30 to $ob 
per annum. The week day schools spend 
about 5 millions of this sum on the educa^u 
of about 150,000 children per annum. The 
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Reform Sunday Schools spend about Si, 250,- 
000 on the education of about 40,000 children 
per annum. The remainder is spent upon an- 
other 50,000 children in parochial schools, 
in supplemental Sunday Schools, in folk- 
schools, and under private instruction or other 
types of schooling involving small numbers 
of children. 

In the main the week-day schools operate 
by charging tuition fees. However, since 
about one-third of their enrollees must be ad- 
‘ milled either free or on part-scholarships, it 
becomes clear why tuition fees provide only 
about two-thirds of their revenue, the remain- 
ing one-third coming from philanthropic and 
communal sources. The Sunday schools gen- 
erally operate free for children of members, 
children of non-members being charged a 
nominal fee when they are not admitted en- 
tirely free of charge. The cost of Reform 
religious education is paid out of the con- 
gregational budgets. In the Conservative 
schools the Sunday program is often provided 
free, as in tlie Reform schools, while the 
week-day program must be paid for, as in the 
Orthodox schools. 


'i Teacher-training schools in the larger cities 
and within all the denominational groups, 
strive constantly to improve the caliber of 
the teachers, to increase their academic back- 
ground, and to heighten their professional 
competence. The licensing of professional 
Jewish teachers is spreading in the large 
cities. 


Even the Sunday School teacher, whose 
work is necessarily part-time and avocational, 
is rnore and more a product of a Teachers 
Institute or College of Jemsh Studies. The 
untrained volunteer is found less and less fre- 
quently. In the smaller cities where syste- 
matic teacher-training schools cannot be main- 
tained, the Rabbis often conduct training 
classes for their own teachers and hold regu- 
lar teachers’ meetings, conferences, and dem- 
onstrations. 


In general, Jewish teachers are young (SC 
years, average), well-educated (3 years col 
lege, average), and experienced (5 years 
teaching, average). Ihere are about 250C 
lull-tme professional teachers engaged in 
Jernsh educational work in the U. S. who 
earn an average salary of about $1500-61750 
per annum. Principals of schools may receivt 
about $3000. Some directors of Jewish edu- 


J 

cation in large cities receive approximately 
$5000. 

There are about 4000 to 5000 JeAvish Sun- 
day school teachers in the U. S. ivho receive 
an average monthly salary of about $12 to 
$15 and a maximum of about $30. Supervi- 
sors in the larger schools, of Avhom there are 
over 100, may earn from $40 to $100 per 
month for this part-time work. There are 
very few full-time directors of Sunday 
Schools. 

Attendance statistics for JeAvish education 
are difBcult to secure. It is estimated that 
among Ae 4,750,000 Jews in the United 
States, there are approximately 850,000 chil- 
dren of school age. The actual enrollment in 
Jeivish schools at any one time is estimated 
(from surveys made in various large cities) 
to be about 250,000 children. What percen- 
tage of the 850,000 receive some kind of 
JeAvish education for some length of time is 
not known exactly, hut it is estimated to he 
at least 50%, and possibly as high as 75%. 

The Orthodox type of school, Avhich offers 
many hours of instruction in HehrcAV, fails 
to hold Its pupils for any appreciable length 
S surveys have shoAvn that more 

than 50% of children enrolled in these 
schools drop out before they have completed 
even one year of work. Only 5% reach the 

flans'"?' - I” St 

children of school age, only 
about 3 000 reach the high school depart 
ments of these schools. It seems clear that 
only a tmy fraction of the children in these 
Hebrew-centered schools ever attain CA^en fair 
f ” HebreAV language and litera- 
* r vi, 1 doubly significant in view 

ot the large constituency Avhich these schools 
serve namely about 3,500,000 of the 4,750,- 

schonrt ?* in these 

schools hoys predominate in the proportion 
of about 3 to 1 over girls. on 

The Reform type of school, offering Iavo or 
three hours of instruction mainly on Sunday 
mommg, serves a small percentage of the 

400,000. ^The pro- 
portion of children of school age is much 
smaller than m the general Jewish population 
totalling about 42,000, of Avhom ahout 35 000 
or more than 80%, are enrolled in LliS 
school at any one time. In addition to^this 
high percentage of attendance, the a^erS 
student remains in religious school approS 
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mately 6 years, and about two-thirds of all 
those who arc confirmed go on to take post- 
confirmation work. In contrast w'itli the other 
schools, practically 100% of children who 
enroll in grade 1 are still present in grade 5; 
57% of them reach grade 9 and 27% reach 
grade 12. The proportion of boys and girls 
is about equal. 

Adequate information about attendance in 
the remaining types of Jewish schools is not 
available. 

Youth and Adult Education have not re- 
ceived very great emphasis or support. Only 
a small percentage of youth continue their 
Jewish studies, though many maintain con- 
tact with Jewish institutions through youth 
groups, club work, and recreational activities. 
The youth on the college campus was largely 
neglected until recent years when tlie flourish- 
ing Hillel movement began to place com- 
petent Jewish educators and leaders on so 
many of the larger campuses. Adult educa- 
tion is carried on through the medium of 
study circles and adult institutes, but the num- 
ber of enrollees is extremely small in propor- 
tion to the total adult population. The most 
important medium of adult instruction re- 
niains the sermon during the religious service. 
Youth and adult education and pre-school 
religious education are the most likely areas 
to be developed as the field of Jewish educa- 
tion expands. 

Professional and Higher Jewish Education 
is now the privilege of a very select few, but 
these few have the advantage of attending in- 
stitutions with scholars of world renown as 
teachers. There are five training schools for 
Rabbis, two Reform, two Orthodox, and one 
Conservative; a Jewish Liberal Arts college; 
a graduate school for the training of social 
service workers; a graduate school for purely 
academic scholarly research; and a number 
of high-grade teachers’ training schools. The 
hundreds of graduates of these institutions 
who hold positions of responsibility in edu- 
cational work, social work, and in die minis- 
try are the backbone of the structure of 
Jewish education in the English-speaking 
world. A.N.F. 
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JOB ANALYSIS. The job-analysis ap- 
proach to educational problems has been em- 
ployed effectively in many situations — partic- 
ularly in vocational education (^.v.). The 
problem is three-fold: first, an analysis of 
the duties involved in a particular job; sec- 
ond, the determination of the knowledge, 
habits, and skills required for success in the 
pursuit of this job; and third, the develop- 
ment of appropriate instructional materials. 

Charters and Waples have made wide ^use 
of job analysis in curriculum construction. 
Their approach to the determination of the 
objectives of teacher education was a com- 
prehensive analysis of what teachere are 
called upon to do and the identification or 
traits that actually characterize successful 
teachers. A master list of some 1,000 types oi 
activities was derived from various sources. 
These were classified in appropriate cate- 
gories and ranked, and techniques^ ^ 

veloped for using the evaluated activities.^ 

In the field of vocational education, jpb 
analysis is a standard basis for curriemum 
construction and definite techniques have been 


developed for its utilization. 

Five means are used in making a jo 
analysis. These are: introspection (a person 
is asked to list the duties in connection wim 
a job) ; interviewing (job holders list their 
duties and a master list is prepared); work- 
ing on the job (investigator secures a joD, 
carries on operation, and notes duties) ; ques- 
tionnaire (inquiry blank sent to workers to 
be filled out) ; summary of literature (analy- 
sis made by reading about the job). 

In using the job-analysis technique there 
is not only the problem of securing items 
involved, but also the determining of the dii- 


ficulty of each item. 

the job-analysis approach to curriculum 
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lias not been used extensively. Tlie principal 
reason for this is the fact that hy iteelf it 
docs not constitute a method of curriculum 
development, since it may fail to give leads to 
the controlling purposes in a curriculum 
enterprise. Therefore it is necessary that the 
information revealed by job analyses be sup- 
plemented by materials bearing on social pur- 
poses and ideals. It is because of tlie failure 
to use such additional measures in connection 
with curriculum construction that many of 
the programs in the field of vocational educa- 
tion have come under ratlier serious criticism. 
As a technique in determining initial require- 
ments, however, it has great value for the 
curriculum maker. (See Curriculum.) 

W.H.B. 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION. Educa- 
tion for journalism, as we know it today, 
emerged from a welter of journalistic and 
educational controversy over the practicabil- 
ity of collegiate instruction for newspaper 
work, Tliis controversy still strongly influ- 
ences the content of journalism curricula. In 
1903, Joseph Pulitzer offered to endow with 
S2, 000, 000 a school of journalism at Colum- 
bia University. The proposal precipitated a 
public argument not only nation-wide but 
international. Men who published comments 
included Presidents C. W. Eliot of Harvard 
and James B. Angell of Michigan; Carl 
Schurz and Grover Cleveland; Samuel 
Bowles, Henr)’ W. Watterson and Lincoln 
Steffens; Viscount Janies Brj’ce and Lord 
Alfred Harmsworlli. Tlieir prominence and 
the prominence of Mr. Pultizer attracted at- 
tention to the issue and to the growing stature 
of journalism. Ultimately Mr. Pulitzer decided 
to bequeath tlic money instead of giving it 
immediately. He died in 1911, and the Jour- 
nalism School at Columbia University opened 
in 1912. Meanwhile, a Missouri editor, Wal- 
ter Williams, formulated a definite plan for a 
scliool of journalism using ideas expressed in 
the controversy hy editors, educators, and 


statesmen. So in 1908, four years before Mr. 
Pulitzer’s endowed school started in New 
York, Dean Walter Williams began at tlie 
University of Missouri the first complete di- 
vision of any university in the world to 
devote itself to education for journalism. 

Neither the idea nor the controversy was 
new. In 1869, President Robert E. Lee of 
Washington College in Virginia appointed a 
Virginia editor to give practical instruction 
to fifty scholarship-holders in the college who 
“intended to make journalism their business 
in life.” Tliis was the first attempt to combine 
instruction in journalism with liberal arts 
courses on a collegiate level as education for 
ncivspaper work. The announcement stirred 
public discussion in the New York. Rich- 
mond, and Louisville press. From 1879 to 
1885, a course in Political Economy at the 
University of Missouri included “the prin- 
ciples of journalism as illustrative material.” 
Cornell began a journalism course in 1888; 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1893; and 
the University of K.ansas. 1903. But no in- 
dependent division for journalism education 
appeared between 1869 and 1908. The first 
iotirnalism course offered in a European col- 
lege was begun at the University of London 
in 1919. 

Today (1943) 542 institutions offer in- 
struction in journalism: universities and col- 
leges, 418; teachers’ colleges, 103; Negro 
colleges, 21. Of these, .32 institutions, have ac- 
credited professional schools and departments 
of journalism which meet the “Class A” re- 
quirements for membership in the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism; 71 have schools and departments 
ofFering degrees or majors in journalism 
which do not meet AASDJ requirements; .5.5 
offer substantial programs in journalism, usu- 
ally as divisions of English departments hav- 
ing^combined English and journalism majors, 
or journalism minors; 384 have limited jour- 
nalism programs, usually carried as English 
programs and in most cases counted on the 
English major hut not constituting an inde- 
pendent minor. 

^ The controversy begun in 1869 and resus- 
citated in 1903 focused editorial and educa- 
tional attention upon two opinions: that a 
broad discipline in liistor}’, social science, 
and literature -was most important for jour- 
nalism, and that other skills and talents in- 
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dispensable in newspaper work could not be 
learned “outside a newspaper office.” Many 
journalists, educators, and students were skep- 
tical. So, from the beginning to the present, 
education for journalism has emphasized the 
two dual objectives; that of stressing both 
liberal arts and actual newspaper office tech- 
niques in the journalism curriculum, and that 
of emphasizing scholarship in background 
courses -^vliile satisfying editors by sending 
them young men habituated to actual news- 
paper ofEce traditions and techniques. A 
prime objective of journalism teaching is to 
show students the importance of background 
courses for journalism and to show them how 
to use a background knowledge in newspaper 
work. 

The first statement of “requirements for a 
journalism degree” (in 1908) stipulated that 
75 per cent of a student’s work must be in 
nonprofessional “background courses”; that 
professional newspaper men who were also 
university graduates constitute the profes- 
sional course faculty, and that the teaching 
of journalism courses simulate actual news- 
paper procedure with the publishing of an 
actual newspaper as the laboratory product. 
With minor variation, this principle has been 
the criterion. An analysis of degree recpiire- 
ments in the 32 professional schools of jour- 
nalism with AASDJ membership shows that 
an average of 76.7 per cent of the program 
is devoted to background courses; only 23.3 
per cent to professional courses. 

The first two journalism schools (Missouri 
and Columbia) each taught in at least one 
professional course the social function and 
the ethical responsibility of the press. Since 
the early twenties, a curricular trend, accel- 
erated in the early thirties, has " added more 
and more professional courses which attempt 
to place the newspaper in its social frame- 
work. The movement has effected a social 
enrichment of journalism curricula. Instruc- 
tors explore the field of communications, for- 
eign newspapers, public opinion and prop- 
aganda,' newspaper problems, the press as a 
factor in international relations, social prob- 
lems in journalism, and similar study aimed 
at providing an education in journalism as 
well as for journalism. All thirty-two of the 
AASDJ schools have adopted curricula de- 
voted not only to the' practices of journalism 
but also to a social evaluation of those prac- 


tices and to a scholarly understanding of 
public affairs in ways which can bring that 
understanding to a broad public through 
journalism. A consensus expressed hy Asso- 
ciation members for twenty years is that the 
study of journalism should not follow the 
practical blindly but should become an intel- 
lectually free pursuit of knowledge of the 
press, of what it has been, of what it is, and 
what it ought to he. Important journalism 
teachers unanimously agree that the aim of 
journalism education is two-fold: to combine 
scholarship with journalistic techniques so 
that public affairs can be made interesting 
and comprehensible to large numbers of 
people, many of whom have limited vocabu- 
laries and slight basic information, and to 
improve existing techniques and to study the 
newspaper as a social institution. 

The accredited professional schools of jour- 
nalism are recognized by the major news- 
paper organizations of the United States 
through the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism, representing the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the National Editorial Association, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association, and 
the Inland Daily Press Association. The Na- 
tional Council occupies a relationship ^ to 
schools of journalism similar to that which 
the Engineers’ Professional Council occupies 
to the engineering schools or that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association or the American Medical 
Association occupy toward their professional 
schools. 

These thirty-two accredited schools report 
258 faculty members. Of these, 59 per cent 
have advanced degrees, 63 per cent are of 
professorial rank. These 258 staff members 
show an average of 10.9 years of practical 
journalistic experience and an average of 
11.3 years of teaching experience. The avei^ 
ag journalism school’s staff consists of 7.9 
persons. All 32 schools have completely 
equipped news rooms and news editing 
laboratories; 11 have completely equipped 
newspaper plants; 18 have arrangements with 
cooperative newspapers for practical experi- 
ence. 

AASDJ schools are: Boston University, 
University of Colorado, Columbia University, 
University of Georgia, University of Illinois, 
University of Indiana, University of Iowa, 
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Iowa State College, University of Kansas, 
Kansas State College, University of Kentucky, 
University of Louisiana, Marquette Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of Missouri, University 
of Montana, University of Nebraska, New 
York University, Northwestern University, 
Ohio State University, University of Okla- 
homa, University of Oregon, Pennsylvania 
State College, Rutgers University, Stanford 
University, Syracuse University, University of 
Texas, University of Washington, Washington 
and Lee University, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Southern California- 
Most journalism schools require two years 
of liberal arts work for admission. Only the 
Graduate School of Journalisni of Columbia 
University is a strictly graduate division. Its 
students are selected on the basis of scholar- 
ship from applicants who hold at least a 
bachelor’s degree. Several other journalism 
schools offer a master’s degree, as well as a 
bachelor’s degree, for students who continue 
into graduate study. A Ph.D. degree in jour- 
nalism, offered for a few years at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was discontinued in 1941 . 

R.E. 
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JOURNEY, SCHOOL — See Trip, 
School. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. An educational 
institiuion which typically offers two years 
of education of college grade beyond the high 
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school level. A small number of junior col- 
leges include also the last two high school 
years, making a four-year jtmior college. 
Two chief types are recognized, those pub- 
licly controlled and those privately controlled. 
The latter are more numerous but the former 
have the greater number of students. 

Origin and historic background. Both 
types of junior colleges are products for the 
most part of the twentieth century. The first 
publicly controlled junior college now in 
existence was established at Joliet, Illinois, in 
connection with the local high school. The 
most significant development of publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges, however, has occurred 
in California following favorable construc- 
tive legislation in 1907 and frequent supple- 
mentary legislation since that time. The first 
California junior college was organized at 
Fresno in 1910. In 1942 there were 47 public 
junior colleges in the state, with an enroll- 
ment of regular and special students in excess 
of 140,000. Publicly controlled junior col- 
leges are found in three-quarters of the states. 
Legislation expressly autiborizing their estab- 
lishment is found in more than half the states. 
In some states, of which California is out- 
standing, there is no charge for tuition; but 
in many, substantial fees are charged the 
students. California, Washington, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Utah are states which have made 
provision for substantial state support. Some 
publicly controlled junior colleges have 
groivn up as extensions of local high schools. 
Others, usually stronger ones, have been 
established as separate institutions, controlled 
by the state, or by county or special junior 
college district boards. 

Privately controlled junior colleges have 
developed in a variety of ways and it is not 
possible to set a definite date when junior 
college work, as now recognized, began in 
them. A few can trace their beginnings back 
far into the nineteenth century. Lasell Junior 
College in Massachusetts (then Lasell Female 
Seminary) ivas offering systematic work of 
college level as early as 1852. Some private- 
ly controlled junior colleges are the out- 
growth of old established seminaries and 
academies; some have resulted from the elim- 
ination of the upper two years of small four- 
year liberal arts (jolleges, particularly those 
founded under denominational influence; 
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others have been organized de iiovo as sep- 
arate institutions. 

The growth of the two principal types of 
junior colleges during tire past 25 years is 
shown in the following tabulations: 


Year 

Publicly Controlled 

Privately Controlled 


Junior 


Junior 



Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

Students 

1917 

39 

1,600 

93 

2,400 

1927 

136 

20,100 

189 

15,500 

1932 

181 

61,000 

288 

36,700 

1937 

229 

90,400 

299 

38,700 

1942 

279 

197,400 

348 

70,000 

1943 

280 

238,800 

344 

75,500 


Aims. The junior college aims to meet 
a variety of higher educational needs of tlie 
community in which it is located. Economy 
is one of Uie community needs ^vhich the pub- 
licly controlled institution meets; the student 
can attend a local college and continue to live 
at home. Other needs include preparation 
for advanced work in the case of students 
who transfer to a senior college or tmiversity; 
general education for those planning to ter- 
minate their formal education at the junior 
college level; specialized preparation for par- 
ticular occupations, especially of the semi- 
professional type; and appropriate courses, 
both cultural and vocational, for adults in 
tlie community. Recent studies have sho^vn 
that three-quarters of the students -who enter 
junior colleges do not continue their formal 
education in any other educational institution. 
For this reason more and more stress is being 
devoted to so-called terminal education, wher- 
as in the earlier years of the junior college 
movement chief stress was placed in most 
institutions on the transfer fimction. 

Curricula. For the student planning to 
continue his study for the baccalaureate or 
higher degrees the junior college usually of- 
fers courses which tend to parallel closely 
the courses in arts and sciences given in 
neighboring universities. To the student who 
plans to complete his or her formal education 
at the sophomore level the junior college of- 
fers two years of general education, frequent- 
ly including a number of courses of the sur- 
vey type, designed especially to prepare for 
good citizenship and for broad social under- 
standing through curricula that emphasize 
breadth, unity, and comprehension. 

The junior college offers a unique oppor- 
tunity for training in the group of semipro- 


fessional fields. There is a considerable 
group of occupations between the level of 
the trades and the level of the professions, 
commonly designated as semiprofessions, for 
which t\vo years of college education are con- 
sidered necessary and sufficient. Inrengineer- 
ing, for example, a careful analysis of actual 
practice has shown the existence of at least 
three positions on the semiprofessional level 
for each one on the graduate level. Among 
the semiprofessional curricula offered in jun- 
ior colleges are accounting, agriculture, avia- 
tion, banking clerkship, business administra- 
tion, commercial art, dental assistantship, 
engineering technology, finance, forestry, 
home administration, hotel management, 
medical secretaryship, merchandising, nurs- 
ing, police work, recreational leadership, and 
secretarial work. The larger California junior 
colleges, like Los Angeles, Pasadena, Mod- 
esto, San Jose, and San Francisco, offer 20 
to 30 such semiprofessional curricula. 

Successful completion of any jimior col- 
lege curriculum is increasingly being marked 
by the distinctive junior college degree or 
title of Associate — usually the Associate in 
Arts; less frequently the Associate in Science, 
Education, Home Economics, Engineering, 
Secretarial Science, or Music. More than 
120,000 Associate’s degrees or titles have 
been conferred by 250 junior colleges in the 
past 25 years. 

Current statistics. The Junior College 
Directory 1943 lists 624 junior colleges in 
45 states, with 14,000 faculty members and 
enrollments totaling 314,000 regular and spe- 
cial students. About 7 per cent are of tlie 
four-year type mentioned above, the two-year 
institution being the prevailing type. With 
the exception of three institutions for men, 
all of the publicly controlled junior colleges 
are coeducational. Of the privately controlled 
group, 39 are for men. 111 for women, and 
195 coeducational. Three-fifths of the priv- 
ately controlled institutions are operated im- 
der denominational auspices, the Catholics 
leading with 48; followed by Baptists, 39; 
Methodists, 38; Presbyterians, 20; Lutherans, 
16; and 15 other denomination! groups wiffi 
one to five each, 33. Twenty-six of the insti- 
tutions are Negro junior colleges. All except 
three of these are privately controlled. There 
is one jimior college for Indian students. 

About one-fourth of the junior colleges are 
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small institutions with enrollments of less 
than 100 students. On the other hand, 59 re- 
port enrollments of more than 1,000 students. 
The largest enrollment of regular students is 
found at Los Angeles City College, with 
8,992. The largest total enrollment is 25,152 
at Sacramento Junior College, California, 
but over 22,000 of these are special students 
who carry an unusually extensive program of 
adult education. Average enrollments in pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges have in- 
creased since 1930 from 240 to 872, in priv- 
ately controlled institutions from 115 to 223. 

Of the entire group of 624 institutions, 90 
per cent are approved by some recognized 
accrediting agency — national, regional, or 
state. 

Further information. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges, organized in 
1920. maintains a central office and staff at 
Washington, D.C., which is prepared to give 
additional information on all phases of the 
junior college movement. It publishes the 
monthly Junior College Journal', the annual 
Junior College Directory', and numerous 
books, monographs, and pamphlets, many of 
which deal especially with Junior college ter- 
minal education, A complete annotated bib- 
liography of 1,600 titles published prior to 
1930 was published by the United States Of- 
fice of Education as Bulletin No. 2, 1930 
(167 pages). Supplementary to this early 
bibliography, the monthly numbers of the 
Junior College Journal since 1930 have in- 
cluded more than 3,100 annotated references 
to all signizcant publications aside from the 
several hundred articles appearing in the 
Journal itself. An extensive recent reference 
work containing detailed information on 494 
accredited junior colleges and much supple- 
mentary information is American Junior Col~ 
leges, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1940, 585 pages. The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Education, pub- 
lished in 1940 by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, contains more than 1,400 
annotated titles in this important field. 

W.C.E. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Dean Harold 
Benjamin aptly summarizes the growth and 
development of the junior high school in 
these words: “Although the junior high 
school idea is somewhat old and the institu- 


tion itself is relatively young, the latter has 
aged more rapidly than thg former”. 

During the latter part of the 19th century 
prominent educators suggested that second- 
ary education begin earlier than the ninth 
grade. The European tendency of differ- 
entiating between elementary and secondary 
•education at about age 12 was originally cited 
as a reason. The large school mortality in 
this country at the end of the eighth grade was 
later regarded as a strong argument. 

In 1888 President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University questioned the effectiveness 
of an eight-year elementary and four-year high 
school. In 1892 the Committee of Ten (g.v.) 
recommended that the secondary school per- 
iod begin two years earlier, leaving six rather 
than eight years for the elementary school. In 
1899 and again in 1907, 1908, 1909, and 
1913, similar reports emanated from national 
committees interested in secondary education. 

Most of those active in the promotion of 
this idea represented institutions of higher 
learning. Their interest naturally centered in 
a more thorough knowledge of the academic 
subjects. It is safe, therefore, to generalize 
the motives which dominated the junior high 
school idea in its early stages by saying that 
it was an interest in the attainment of a higher 
degree of scholarship ratljer than a desire 
either to provide more effective groivth for the 
young adolescent or promote a better society 
in which to live. Those moulding our educa- 
tional destiny were still apt to measure school 
growth in this country by the European pat- 
tern. 

A second motive, however, was later intro- 
duced. During the first and second decades 
of this century a number of studies of pupil 
elimination from school ivere made. These 
pointed to a large mortality during grades 7, 
8, and 9. This fact suggested that these grades 
did not offer enough of interest to the early 
adolescent to challenge his ability. Need for 
a different kind of school was the natural 
conclusion. 

The junior high school idea was therefore 
evolving through a wh^le generation of time 
before the institution was established. As an 
institution it started almost simultaneously in 
different sections of the country: in 1910 at 
Berkeley, California, and the same year in 
Columbus, Ohio; in 1911 in Los Angeles, 
California as well as in Easton, Massachu- 
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setts; and then in succeeding years at St. 
Louis, Mo., Rochester, N. Y., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. With this beginning the junior high 
school movement spread rapidly. 

By 1940, a generation after its beginning, 
the movement had reached almost every com- 
munity in the country. Approximately 2000 
schools enrolling more than 1.6 million 
pupils are reported in the survey of the U.S. 
Office of Education in that, year. 

The 6 — 3 — 3 organization (six years of 
elementary school, three years of junior high 
school, three years of senior high school) is 
by far the most common. A great variety of 
other organizations, however, also exist: 6- — 6, 
6-4^2, 6—2—4., 7—2—3 and 5-3-4.. 
This indicates that the junior high school 
usually begins in the seventh grade, although 
in some communities the eighth and in a few 
cases the sixth grade is a beginning point. 
(See Educational Ladder.) 

The aim of the junior high school is vari- 
ously stated by different writers. The aims 
can he smnmarized under three purposes: 

1. To satisfy pupil interest and declared 
needs through larger pupil activity. 

2. To aid pupils in exploring areas of con- 
temporary living to make possible a wise 
selection among future choices. 

3. To develop qualities of good citizenship 
by encouraging pupils to play a larger part in 
the life of the school community. 

At the conclusion of thirty years of rapid 
rise in number of buildings, money invested, 
.■and pupils attending, educators are beginning 
to (juestion the extent to which the junior high 
school has succeeded in carrying out these 
aims. Caught between an elementary school 
which emphasized drill in the three R’s when 
the junior high school came into existence 
and a senior high school which concerned it- 
'self primarily with preparation for college, 
it could not or would not be its o^vn doctor. 
Algebra and foreign languages were forced 
down from above; grammar as an aid to Eng- 
lish expression, formal geography, and often 
elementary school methods persisted from be- 
low. 

The^ world outside also changed enor- 
mously. Neither World War I nor the de- 
pression of the thirties existed when the junior 
higli school purposes and curriculum became 
crystallized. Jobs for younger ’teen age boys 
and girls were plentiful. Vocational explora- 


tion at age 12, 13, and 14 seemed fitting. 
This is no longer true. 

The commercial courses and industrial or 
shop courses because of their exploratory or 
prevocational emphasis now seem, to many 
educators, to be misplaced. The large em- 
phasis on vocational guidance implied in its 
aims is now less valid. 

The progressive elementary school, de- 
veloped in the last few decades, suggests a 
very different approach to learning from the 
emphasis either on drill in the 3 R’s or on an 
organized body of facts contained in geog- 
raphy, history, and the like; at the other end, 
such experiments as the Eight Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association {q.v.) 
and various changes in emphasis taking place 
in college relieve the pressure to prepare boys 
and girls in the subjects which they may be- 
called upon to study in senior high school or 
college. 

The junior high school is, however, largely 
unaffected by these later changes in the 
schools which flank it. It has developed 
courses in general science, general mathe- 
matics, and general language, supposedly 
adapted to the level of the early adolescent 
It has also provided an extensive shop and 
household arts program. But these are largely 
revised subject matter courses. They did not 
as a rule grow out of a study of the needs of 
early ’teen age boys and girls as do some of 
our recent college revisions nor were they 
gauged to the expressive, creative, and manip- 
ulative nature of this age level as is true in 
the modem elementary school. 

The jimior high school is also much con- 
cerned, at least in theory, with vocational 
guidance, in spite of the fact that increasingly 
educators are encouraging the extension of 
the program of general education through the 
ninth and tenth grades, thus placing the neces- 
sity for vocational guidance beyond the scope 
of the junior high school. 

This school came into existence at a time 
when the world was passing through the 
initial stages of a revolution which is affect- 
ing all of the existing institutions. It 
rapidly in its physical proportion. ^ It has 
failed to grow much, however, in its internal 
structure. It is this lag which gives per- 
tinence to the quotation at the beginning of 
this discussion, namely, that the junior high 
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school idea has aged less rapidly than the 
junior high school as an institution. 

There is evidence at present that basic in- 
ternal changes are likely to appear before 
long. Already a few schools in different parts 
of the country are experimenting with various 
kinds of integrated, unified, and other experi- 
ence-centered curriculums as opposed to the 
subject-centered curriculum. If diese changes 
develop as rapidly as seems possible in the 
light of a body of experimental evidence now 
at hand dealing with the young adolescent, 
the junior high school of tomorrow will be 
very different in curriculum and perhaps in 
organization from the school of today. (See 
CuRRicuLUfii, Secondary Education.) J.B. 
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JUVENILE AND DOMESTIC RELA- 
TIONS COURTS. Underlying juvenile 
court legislation is the broad principle that 
the child who comes before the state is to be 
regarded as a ward of the state and that he 
is to be saved to the state rather than to be 
prosecuted by the state. Emphasis is placed 
on the discovery of those basic needs of the 
child which are thfe real causes of his appear- 
ance in court rather than the specific act or 
condition inurfediately responsible for court 
action. 

According to standards established by U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, juvenile courts should 
have broad jurisdiction embracing all classes 
of cases in which a child whose age is eigh- 
teen years or under is in need of the protection 
of the state. The tendency today is to define 
standards in terms of services and personnel 
rather than of court organization, since the 
procedures of these agencies are deemed more 
essential than their structural form. To assure 


effective operation of juvenile courts, the fol- 
lowing requirements are regarded as neces- 
sary: (1) special and qualified judges and 
referees with sympathetic understanding of 
children and family life; (2) probation offi- 
cers appointed on a merit basis and qualified 
by education, special training and personal- 
ity; (3) compMent clerical aides; (4) facili- 
ties for physical and psychiatric study of 
individuals; and (5) adequate systems of 
social and financial records. 

In the practices of the best juvenile courts', 
the hearings are always private and without 
jury; and the procedure is informal. The 
detention of the child is kept at a minimum, 
and always apart from adult offenders. The 
purpose of the court is to adjust the difficult 
or neglected child to family and community 
life by a process of individualized treatment 
carried on by thej'udges and probation offi- 
cers with the aid of social agencies and civic 
forces in the community. Dependent, neg-' 
lected, and delinquent children come under 
the jurisdiction of juvenile courts. 

While all but two of the states in the U.S.A. 
have made legislative provisions for juvenile 
courts, in practice great variation is found 
in jurisdiction, organization, and administra- 
tion. Generally, however, the standards are 
being raised and the services extended. In 
June 1938, Congress enacted the Federal Ju- 
venile Delinquency Act which embodies many 
of the recommendations made by the U.S. 
Children’s’ Bureau. This bill tends to equal- 
ize the treatment of one class of juvenile 
state wards. 

Early in the juvenile court movement, it 
became apparent that in many situations the 
court could not deal effectively without exer- 
cising jurisdiction over parents and other 
adults. In 1910, the first Domestic Relations 
Court was established. This court is a child 
and family court dealing with problems of 
both children and families. This combination 
of all family problems in one court is seen 
as a natural development in line rvith modem 
social work thought. Not all of the states 
have yet authorized domestic relations courts. 
(See Juvenile Delinquents.) M.S.Q. 
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.JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. Children 
eighteen years old and under whose anti- 
social acts have brought them in conflict with 
society to such an extent that they have been 
adjudged delinquent by some Juvenile Court 
are called juvenile delinquents. Many studies 
of juvenile delinquents tend to show that they 
are the product of environmental influences 
upon individuals with certain characteristics. 
Both environmental and personal factors 
work together to produce delinquent individ- 
uals. 

Observations and tests show, that delin- 
quents differ from normal children mainly in 
their emotional reaction. They are often emo- 
tionally unstable and emotionally immature. 
Their reactions to discipline and strain are 
like those of small children, their interests 
are unusually childish, and they strongly 
crave excitement and change. These charac- 
teristics are themselves affected by the chil- 
dren’s early environment 

All people have certain fundamental needs 
or desires which must receive some degree of 
satisfaction if tlieir personalities are to be- 
come socially well-adjusted. Some studies 
show that delinquents tend to have especially 
strong desires. These needs or desires are for 
affection, status, success, new experiences, 
increased self direction, and feelings of 
worthy selfhood. If the home, the school and 
the community do not offer children oppor- 
tunities for satisfying these fundamental 
wishes constructively, then the frustrations 
and deprivations result in keen dissatisfac- 
tion. Some activity must offset this inner con- 
flict and delinquency offers one of the possi- 
bilities. 

This unhappy, thwarted condition of an al- 
ready emotionally unstable child/may need 
only the opportunities afforded by a poor 
environment to lead him to find outlet in de- 
linquent behavior. Acceptance by a gang as 
its most fearless and ingenious leader may 
compensate to some extent for his rejection 
at home, his lack of status at school and in 
the community. The low moral standard and 
physical condition of the home, the rigid 
curricula and discipline at school, and in- 


adequate opportunities for worthwhile ac- 
tivities in the community are outstanding 
factors found to contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Any improvements which relieve these con- 
ditions serve to decrease delinquency. De- 
tecting the pre-delinquent early and training 
him in acceptable forms of emotional expres- 
sion is a far more hopeful social program 
than curing the delinquent whose anti-social 
attitudes, interests, and ambitions have al- 
ready become his mode of life. (See Juve- 
nile AND Domestic Relations Courts.) 

The most promising development in the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents has been the 
increased use of the case study {q.v.) ap- 
proach with its emphasis on the need for 
understanding the individual child and the 
psychological, physical, sociological, and 
other factors which have contributed to his 
delinquency. This interest in the causes of 
juvenile delinquency has encouraged many- 
sided attempts at correcting the conditions out 
of which delinquency arises. The desire to 
prevent the development of juvenile delin- 
quency has often helped secure public sup- 
port for such different reforms as the adjust- 
ment of the curriculum to meet the needs of 
individual students, the extension of child 
guidance facilities, the improvement of recrea- 
tional facilities ^ter school hours, and the 
improvement of housing conditions. 

The segregation of juvenile delinquents 
from older criminals is prompted by more 
than the desire to spare ^e child the shame 
of being stigmatized as a criminal. Since the 
juvenile delinquent is usually the child who 
has already demonstrated his inability to ad- 
just to the environment, calling him a young 
criminal and letting him regard himself as a 
criminal may strengthen his asocial tend- 
encies. Largely for this reason, the juvenile 
delinquent is often treated as a child with a 
problem, rather than as an offender. Placing 
him on probation assures careful supervision 
— when the number of. trained probation of- 
ficers is adequate — without the added com- 
plication to readjustment that commitment to 
an institution so often presents. Wlien a study 
of the case indicates that removal from his 
present environment is necessary, the juvenile 
delinquent is usually committed to an insti- 
tution that does not resemble the usual prison, 
or he is placed in a foster home. 
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There is, in the United States, considerable 
variation among communities in the treat- 
ment of the juvenile delinquent. In some 
states, all offenders below a given age are 
treated as juvenile delinquents regardless of 
the nature of their offense; in other states, 
any person who commits a serious offense, 
for example, murder, is treated as a criminal 
regardless of his age. There are, too, a num- 
ber of communities where the facilities for 
studying and treating juvenile delinquents are 


so inadequate that there is a Avide gap be- 
tween current professional thinking about 
juvenile delinquents and the actual practices 
in these communities. M.S.Q. 
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KALAMAZOO CASE, The second half 
of the 19th century witnessed a great struggle 
as to the constitutionality of taxation for the 
support of high schools. Settled as early as 
1819 in Massachusetts, the question arose fre- 
quently in the West during this period; of 
these late 19th century cases the Kalamazoo 
Case, Stuart v. School District No. 1 of Kala- 
mazoo, 30 Mich. 69 (1874) was one of the 
most influential and was widely used as a 
judicial and legislative precedent. 

Decided by one of the most distinguished 
of American judges, Thomas Cooley, the case 
arose as a friendly suit to restrain the collec- 
tion of such portion of the school taxes as 
was voted to support the village high school. 
The issue revolved about the fact that the 
statute did not expressly provide for a pub- 
licly supported high school. Specifically re- 
jecting arguments that such public instruc- 
tion was invalid as not being practical, or as 
intended only for a few, Justice Cooley found 
a “general State policy ... in the direction of 
free schools in which education, and at their 
option the elements of classical education, 
might he brought within the reach of all the 
children of the state.” (See Support of Edu- 
cation.) H.N.R. 
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KELLOGG FOUNDATION— See Foun- 
dations, Philanthropic. 

KERSCHENSTEINER, GEORG (1854- 
1932). Kerschensteiner was the outstanding 
German educator of his time. The first period 
of his career was spent as an elementary 
school teacher, but growing dissatisfied with 
the type of formal training he received, and 
feeling deeply his lack of real understanding, 
he studied mathematics at the University of 
Munich and became a successful teacher and 
educator at a Gymnasium. In 1895, when he 


was named head of the Munich school sys- 
tem, he was confronted with two practical 
problems: the reconstruction of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum and the reorganiza- 
tion of the education of adolescent workers 
of an industrialized nation. He solved both 
in opposition to the ' intellectualism of the 
Herhartians and in agreement with the prin- 
ciples of Pestalozzi. (See Herbart; Pesta- 
Lozzi.) EKs solution of the second problem 
was to transform the intellectualistic contin- 
uation school into a vocational school. In 
justification of his work he formed his theory 
of education, the formulation and exposition 
of which occupied him from 1929 — ^when he 
resigned his post in the Munich school system 
and became professor of education at the 
University of Munich — to the time of his 
death. Under the influence of classical Ger- 
man philosophy and its interpretation by 
Windelband and Rickert, and increasingly oT 
the Dilthey-school, particularly Eduard 
Spranger, he systematized his Theoric der 
Bildung (theory of education). 

Kerschensteiner distinguishes three aspects 
of Bildung: the axiological, the psycholog- 
ical, and the teleological. Bildung is never 
general, encyclopaedic; it is always personal. 
It demands of everyone that he embody in 
his individual form (Gestalt) the absolute 
ideas of the good, the true, the beautiful, and 
the holy, thus promoting in collaboration 
with his fellow men the harmonious realm 
of God on earth. From this follows the ^c- 
ond, the psychological aspect, that describes 
the way in which the spontaneous force o 
the individual strives to an ever better and 
ever more conscious integration, i.e., his per- 
sonal structure, his Wertgestalt. This procep 
of development is organic, not mechanisUc 
formal training. However, the striving is 
aimless if the third, the teleological, aspect 
is neglected. Only in contact wdth man-n^de 
objective culture (Kulturgut) can we fin 
our personal interest, our real vocation m 
this world. Only that part of culture becomes 
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meaningful and educative (BUdungsgut) to 
us which strikes a responsive chord in our 
grorving personality. According to tliis “basic 
axiom of the educative process,” Bildung be- 
comes identical with our vocation, which is 
not just a job but the fulfillment of our life. 
In humanizing our vocation we humanize the 
community, die state in which we work, mak- 
ing it more and more a symbol of the eternal 
values. Critics of Kerschensteiner question 
whether such an ideal harmony of job and 
vocation is ever possible in our civilization. 

In applying this concept of Bildung we un- 
derstand diree conclusions: First, education 
is civic {staatsbuergerlich) . As a symbol of 
the highest values the state is Kulturstaat, the 
cultural norm; that is, it is the aim and, 
even in its imperfect realization, the master 
of education. Tlie way that leads to that aim 
is vocational education. Secondly, the form 
of education is the activity school (Arbeits- 
schule). This means planned and cooper- 
ative activity of responsible aifd devoted indi- 
viduals striving under the guidance of the 
teacher for the final perfection of each task. 
This activity is not play, nor does it furnish 
egotistical satisfaction or meaningless formal 
training. Thirdly, the school is unified. It dif- 
ferentiates on the secondary level according 
to the idealistically conceived differentiation 
of vocations, so that all human types may 
find themselves. Kerschensteiner complained 
constantly that the technical Gymnasium, one 
of the most needed of all Gymnasia, was still 
missing in the German school system. 

Kerschensteiner’s practical suggestions show 
strongly the influences of John Dervey and 
the democratic Anglo-Saxon school tradition; 
hut his theory follorvs, in the main, Pesla- 
lozzi, Goethe, and German idealistic philo- 
sophy. It could not be otherwise. He postu- 
lated a static ideal democracy, as there has 
never been a real dynamic democracy in Ger- 
many. F.K. 
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KINDERGARTEN. The kindergarten 
is a type of school founded by Froehel {q.v-) 
in Germany in 1840 hut is now a name com- 
monly used to designate any school for chil- 
dren between four and six years of age. 

Hie Froebelian kindergarten was a radical 
departure from the school procedure of 1840, 
where instruction was formal and conducted 
by rote. It introduced excursions, stories, . 
games, and handwork. It recognized play as 
the child’s way of learning about himself and 
the world. 

The subject matter of the Froebelian kinder- 
garten is presented in Froehel’s book Muller 
und Rose Lieder, which contains a series of 
plays for children. For the mother and 
teacher there is a statement of the truths 
underlying each game. The compilation was 
an outgrovlh of Froebel’s observation of 
mothers with their children, and the plays 
were chosen for their lessons of social or 
sniritual significance (e.g., family love, unity, 
dignity, interdependence of labor, and the 
visible effects of invisible power). In these 
plays emphasis is laid upon the excursion as 
a point of departure for all instruction. In- 
terpretation follows through song, game, and 
story. 

Froehel devised a series of educational 
playthings that embodied his belief that 
everything in nature symbolizes either unity 
or diversity or the reconciliation of the two. 
These playthings, or gifts as they were called, 
consisted of solids, planes, lines, and dots and 
were presented in that order. The sphere 
symbolized unity, the cube diversity, and the 
cylinder the mediation of the two. From these 
were derived all other forms. Froehel be- 
lieved that the child could get an inkling of 
this (although he could not formulate it) 
through handling these symbolic forms. 

The children sat or played games in a 
circle, for this form symbolized the social 
pattern. Each child was different from the 
other, but each was necessary to complete the 
whole. 

The first kindergarten in the United States 
was a private school. It was established in 
1855 at Waterloo, Wisconsin, by Mrs.' Carl 
Schurz for her own children. Philanthropically 
minded people saw the value of the program 
for children living in the thickly settled sec- 
tions of big cities and kindergartens of this 
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sort were established by private groups, 
churches, missions and social, settlements. 

In 1873 the first United States public 
school kindergarten was opened in St. Louis, 
Missouri. In 1891 a resolution was passed by 
the National Educational Association that the 
kindergarten he recommended as part of all 
school systems. At the present time several 
states give full state aid for kindergartens, 
some have permissive legislation, hut some 
make no budgetary provision for them. In 
such states the public kindergartens are fi- 
nanced entirely by the local boards of Educa- 
tion. 

Teacher training has been part of the kin- 
dergarten program since tlie beginning. At 
first it was given by private individuals — ^in 
a six months course. This was later extended 
to two years. The state normal schools of- 
fered two year courses in kindergarten train- 
ing as the public school kindergartens in- 
creased. This was extended to four years 
when the normal schools became teachers’ 
colleges. 

In 1892 the kindergarten teachers organized 
the International Kindergarten Union. With 
membership extended to primary and nursery 
school teachers the name was changed in 1930 
to Association for Childhood Education. The 
association has headquarters in Washington, 
maintains an office and paid staff, and pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine: Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

With changing concepts of child develop- 
ment, of growth, and of educational proced- 
ures, the kindergarten in the United States 
has changed its form. New, larger, and more 
varied materials have taken the place of the 
gifts. The subject matter has changed to meet 
present day needs, and the symbolic and 
metaphysical approach has been abandoned 
for a realistic one. Freedom of expression 
and movement, development of self-reliance, 
and use of excursions, stories, songs, hand- 
work, dramatization and parent education re- 
main. 

The beginning of the 20th century saw a 
growing tendency toward unifying the aims 
and practices of the kindergarten and those 
of the primary grades, as exemplified in 
the introduction of kindergarten-extension 
classes. The establishment of kindergarten- 
primary teacher training courses facilitated 
the introduction of the basic principles of 


kindergarten education into the primary 
grades. Recent investigations tend to show 
that children who have attended kindergarten 
exhibit superior development of social traits 
in later years; make better progress in read- 
ing, and arithmetic; nnd are generally less 
retarded in the grades than non-kindergarten 
trained children. 

The trend today is to speak in terms of 
early childhood education — which begins at 
birth and extends to adolescence, rather than 
to think of such distinct schools as the nursery 
school, the kindergarten, the primary grades, 
and the grammar school. (See also Ktnder- 
GARTE^ Extension.) ' J.N.H. 
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KINDERGARTEN EXTENSION. Uie 
extension of kindergarten aims and practices 
to modify procedures in the primary grades 
and to mold those of the nursery school was a 
significant movement of the first third of 
20th century. Beginning in 1873 Ae publicly 
supported kindergarten {q.v.) in ^enca 
was gradually established in many cities as 
an institution quite separate from the existmg 
elementary school. Until the close of the lytn 
century, the majority of kindergartens were 
formal institutions adhering to the more sym- 
bolic and mystical aspects of Froebelian dw- 

trine. (See Froebel.) By the turn of the 
centuiy^ progressive elements, supported oy 
the youthful child-study movement, were be- 
ginning to make their influence felt. They 
stressed the principles that education is ^ 
process of development rather than one o 
instruction, that play is the natural means o 
development for young children, that creative 
activity is essential, and that the child’s pres- 
ent needs and interests rather than 
needs should determine the choice of methods 
and materials. 
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Primary teachers observed in the kinder- 
garten new attitudes toward children, new ac- 
tivities, methods and materials. Gradually 
tliese new ideals and procedures were adopted 
by first-grade teachers and to a lesser extent 
by teachers of grades two, three, and even 
higher grades. In some school systems this 
trend led' to the formation of kindergarten 
extension classes in which kindergarten teach- 
ers stayed witli their pupils for an extra year 
and thus taught in the first grade as well as 
in the kindergarten; in other school systems, 
tlie influence of the kindergarten found ex- 
pression in the modified practices of the reg- 
ular primary grades teachers. Music and 
rhythmic activities, drawing, story-telling, 
games, dramatic play, construction with 
blocks and other materials, and nature study 
were among the contributions of the kinder- 
garten to the primary school. The unification 
of kindergarten and primary education was 
promoted by leading educators, teacher train- 
ing institutions, supervisors, and professional 
organizations during the first four decades of 


the present century. 

The nursery school {q.v.) represents an ex- 
tension of the kindergarten to provide an edu- 
cational environment and guidance for chil- 
dren from two to four or five years of age. 
From the beginning, the ideals of the nursery 
school have been like those of the kinder- 
garten, and nursery schools have appropriated 
such materials and practices of the kinder- 
garten as have been found suitable for 
younger children. J.A.H. 
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I.ABBE11 SYSTEM— See Educational 
Ladder. 

LALOR FOUNDATION— See Scholar- 
SHIPS AND Fellowships, International. 

LAND GRANT COLLEGES. During 
the third and fourth decades of the ]9lh cen- 
tury there developed in the United States a 
rising interest in the education of agricultural 
and JTicehnnical leaders, llcsnlutions were pre- 
sented to Cone:rc88 urging (he cstahlishmcnt 
of colleges of agriculture and mechanical 
arts. Even before Congress took any action, 
some of the stales, notably Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, established such colleges. Finally 
in 1859 a bill sponsored by Senator Justin 
S. Morrill of Vermont was passed by Con- 
gress granting 20,000 acres of public land to 
each state for each senator and representative 
•the state diad in Congress, for the endowment 
of a college of agriculture and meclianical 
arts in that state. President Duchanan, how- 
ever, vetoed the hill hecausc he believed that 
it would interfere with existing colleges in the 
various stales. 

In 106] Senator Morrill introduced a sim- 
ilar hill, except that the grant was raised to 
.^0,000 acres for each senator and representa- 
tive, and military science and tactics were 
aded to (ho curriculum. (See Military Edu- 
cation.) I’liis hill was passed hy Congress 
and signed hy President Lincoln in 1062. A 
total of 11,.S67,032 acres of public land was 
given to (he slalcs to endow these colleges, 
and fifty-one stales and territories now receive 
grants from (he federal government to help 
support these schools. Eighteen stales added 
the land grants to the endowment of their 
existing state universities and added tlie new 
work as part of the university. Three of the 
states gave the grants to private institutions 
already established within the slate, and tliirty 
established new and separate agricultural and 
mcchnnicnl colleges. 

Probably no aid for education given by the 


federal government to the stales has proved 
so fruitful ns have these grants of land (and 
later of moiifjy) to the so-called land grant 
colleges. Most of these colleges have had n 
tremendous influence upon the development 
of their slates, and the educational importance 
of the Morrill Act of 1062, twlahlishing them, 
cannot bo ovcrcslimaled. E.II.W. 

r,AND GRANTS. Land grants in ednem 
(ion arc gifts of land, usually to he sold 
and the proceeds used for the support of 
schools and colleges. The term is used most 
frequently to describe national aid or siih- 
sidics in the form of land to local authoritiefi 
for educational purposes. In our own eotin- 
try, land endowments began in the New Eng* 
land colonies, and were continued by the 
Federal Government after it was established. 
In the early days of our national liislory, the 
re.sources of the government consisted more 
largely of public lands than of money. Until 
well after the Civil War, educational sum 
sidicH by the Federal Government to the stales 
were usually in the form of land. 

At the close of the Hcvolution, there were 
many conflicting claims to (he land lying h(> 
tween the Alleghenies and the Mississqipn 
To settle these disputes, the Continental Con- 
gress proposed that the slates cede their 
claims to the national govcrnmnl and thiis 
create a great national domain of public 
lands. J'hese lands were surveyed into rect- 
angular townships six miles square, made up 
of sections ono mile square, and ofrered for 
sale to settlers, J’wo large parcels of lanu 
on the Ohio were sold to companies, and to 
help tile sale each company was granted one 
entire township for a college, and the six* 
Icenth .section of each township for sehooi.s. 
This action became tin; basis of the. future 
government land policy. 

Vflicn Ohio was adniilted a.s the first slate, 
the question nro.se as to whether the new state 
could tax the public, lands belonging to tlie 
Federal Government. To settle this qnc.'-iion, 
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Ohio agreed not to tax the public lands — 
nor, if sold, would they be taxed for five 
years after sale~if the Federal Government 
would give the sixteenth section of each town- 
ship for the maintenance of schools. Tliis 
was done, and the policy was continued in 
the case of every new state admitted there- 
after. In fact, with the admission of later 
states^ the grant was raised to two and some- 
times four sections of each township. Other 
types of lands, such as saline and swamp 
lands, were also granted for the support of 
schools, and national land grants for the en- 
dowment of public education formed the 
basis of permanent school funds in all the 
states ■west of the Alleghenies. The Federal 
Government over the years has given grants 
of land totaling about 145,000,^0 acres to 
the states for public schools. 

The gifts by Congress to the new states of 
national lands for the support of public edu- 
cation, although begun as a land-selling pro- 
position, helped to create sentiment for pub- 
h*c schools an(f enabled the states to set up 
state school systems supported, in part at 
least, by state school funds. (See Land 
Grant Colleges.) E.H.W. 
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L^GUAGE ARTS. At aU levels, com- 
munication in speech or -writing requires a 
social and psychological adjustment to people 
and situations. Language is the child’s chief 
mode of social responsiveness and lends both 
meaning and continuity to his experiences. 
It is the function of the program in expres- 
sion to stimulate tlie child to share his 
thoughts and experiences with others in the 
daily relationships of life in and out of 
school by helping him to clarify his meaning 
to himself, select and order his ideas in terms 
of Ins purposes and the interests of his audi- 
ence, and embody them in language precise 
enough to be understood adequately, wuth due 
regard for acceptable standards of usage and 
for the social amenities associated 'with The 
given situation. With grooving social and lin- 
guistic maturity, the child should develop 
restraint, sincerity, intellectual honesty, a 


sense of responsibility for clarity of presenta- 
tion, and a feeling of security in solving his 
language problems. 

Beginning with Clapp’s The Function of 
English in American Life, research on the 
curriculum in expression has yielded substan- 
tial agreement on the broad program, though 
emphasis on particular phases, such as mini- 
mum essentials or creative wiring, varies with 
the educational philosophy and language 
status of the school. On the elementary level, 
speech experiences include conversation ; tele- 
phoning; discussion; planning and reporting 
(especially in connection irith activity units) ; 
recounting personal experiences and other 
stories — ^real and imagined; dramatization; 
explanation, including directions and an- 
nouncements; reviewing; and speaking to 
large groups. Experiences in writing, as dis- 
tinguished from those common to speech and 
writing, embrace social and simple business 
letters, creative expression, and the keeping 
of records in the form of minutes, summaries, 
logs, diaries, and memoranda, usually in con- 
nection with units of work. On the secondary 
level, the same areas are explored, except that 
the social and psychological problems are 
more complex in that they require deeper 
insight into the interests and motives of the 
other person; for example, putting a new ac- 
quaintance at ease during conversation or 
persuading dormant club members to attend 
a rally and pay hack dues. Likewise, sincerity 
must accompany more refined language tech- 
niques, especially in effective public discus- 
sion, if attempts to arrive at valid conclusions 
are not to deteriorate into verbal jiu-jitsu. 
The ultimate objectives are the same for all, 
but the standards of expectancy and the ma- 
terials used vary with individual ability and 
need. 

Under the impetus of the publications of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the trend toward basing the curriculum in 
expression squarely on the language needs of 
life, including school life, of w’hich adoles- 
cents are acutely conscious, has been marked 
even on the secondary level, where the %vriting 
of weekly themes and paragraph exercises has 
been traditional. Mental discipline, purport- 
edly inherent^ in theme wiring, can more 
richly be achieved in creative expression, in 
which discipline is self-imposed so that the 
writer may interpret his thoughts to himself. 
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release emotional tension into patterned chan- 
nels, and share the universal aspects of his 
experience with others. Likewise, the logical 
organization required of a formal essay writ- 
ten in a quasi-vacuum, without a definite 
reader in mind, can be supplanted by the 
functional organization of committee reports, 
editorials, and reviews. However, sheer 
inertia, the requirements of regents and col- 
lege entrance examinations, the poor quality 
of freshman writing, excessive compartmen- 
talization of subject matter which prevents 
integration of expression with “content” as- 
pects of unitary problems, and the complexity 
of skills essential to connected written dis- 
course — all have kept the traditional theme 
entrenched in the high schooL 

The creative writing movement, launched in 
an atmosphere of esoteric mysticism and sen- 
timentality, has been stabilized through psy- 
chological analysis' of the process and revela- 
tion of its similarity to other forms of oral 
and written expression. As indicated by John 
T. Fredericks, “Creative expression occurs 
when a person recognizes the dignity of his 
experience and imposes on it the discipline 
of expression in an effort to share it with 
others.” The teacher’s chief objectives are to 
amplify the range and improve the quality of 
experience and help the pupil to select the 
right word and suitable form, be it poetry, 
drama, short story, or informal essay. To 
evoke creative expression, the teacher re- 
quires, not a specialized methodology, but 
insight into subtle intellectual processes, sym- 
pathetic understanding of individual emo- 
tional states and moods, ability to distinguish 
between the pedestrian and newly coalesced 
phrase, tact in selecting the right moment for 
constructive criticism, skill in creating class- 
room conditions conducive to self-revelation, 
and provision for some form of publication. 
The issue as to whether the teaching of crea- 
tive writing should be limited to the talented 
few depends on whether the criterion of 
evaluation is the literary quality of the end- 
product or the opportunity afforded to all 
children for personality infecration, keen ob- 
servation, lively yet controlled imagination, 
depersonalized reflection, and the fusion of 
these activities with the apt Avord and estheti- 
cally satisfying pattern. 

Broad methodology may be described in 
terms of the composition cycle. In his long- 


range planning of units, the teacher envisages 
a hierarchy of aims and enabling objectives 
and breaks down unitary speaking and writ- 
ing experiences into their component skills. 
Language situations, such as inviting another 
class to witness a play, are then created or 
allowed to define themselves, so that genuine 
motives for communication are induced. The 
period of exploration and organization, con- 
ducted individually or in groups, is spent on 
plans, guide questions, tentative outlines, 
amenities to be observed, and anticipated dif- 
ficulties in vocabulary, spelling, and other 
technical matters. The trial performance or 
writing period is followed by correction and 
revision with the advice of teacher and “fel- 
low-craftsmen,” so planned as to develop 
progressive skill at self-criticism. Publica- 
tion, actual or vicarious, is followed by analy- 
sis of reasons for success or failure in terms 
of audience or reader reaction, comparision 
with superior specimens culled from student 
writing, and generalization of a significant 
principle for later reapplication. 

The functional teaching of technical Eng- 
lish, including spelling {q.v.), embraces the 
use of technical English both as a positive, 
integral phase of speaking and writing experi- 
ences and as an organized corrective pro- 
gram. Since scientific investigations have 
failed to show the effectiveness of grammar 


in' the elimination of usage errors, the con- 
cepts of grammar are best used to solve prac- 
tical language problems concerned with rela- 
tionships among sentence elements in the 
process of building effective sentences and 
coherent paragraphs. For example, deeper in- 
sight into grammatical concepts and 
terminology (which is really an economical 
form of expression practiced in all crafts) 
develops with their use to choose the correct 
case of the pronoun, to condense simple, 
“safety-first” sentences into complex ones 
showing relationships more clearly, to secure 
variety of sentence openings by transposing 
phrases and clauses, and to combat the sen- 
tence fragment or run-on sentence. 

"What constitutes correctness in English 
usage must be determined primarily by 
scholars conversant with linguistic change m 
accordance with the following criteria; the 
best practice of able speakers and wnters or 
our day, the recognition of social levels of 
speech, the validity of geographical vana- 
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tions, and the historical development of the 
language. The corrective program in good 
usage should be based on an error survey of 
the school and community, with stress on 
really serious errors, and individualization of 
remedial instruction following the adminis- 
tration of standardized and informal diag- 
nostic tests. (See Diagnosis, Educational.) 
In like manner, rules of punctuation and 
capitalization should be validated by current 
good usage in the manuals of style of 
reputable publishers rather than by the 
arbitrary judgments of 18th century lexicog- 
raphers. Though the conventional uses of 
punctuation are best taught through drill, 
those amenable to rationalization should be 
approached as a set of symbols, comparable 
to words, essential to clear, forceful, un- 
ambiguous communication of ideas in writ- 
ing. The corrective program in speech, be- 
yond the simpler problems of voice projec- 
tion, enunciation of vowel values, and of 
cognate confusion, should be conducted by 
speech specialists. (See English, Teach- 
ing OF; Speech Education.) S.S. 
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lAjm, TEACHING OF. The ultimate 
objectives of the study of Latin, as determined 
by The Classical Investigation of 1924 (q.v.), 
are: 

1. Increased understanding of those ele- 
ments in English that are related to Latin. 

2. Increased ability to read, speak, and 
write English, and increased efficiency in the 
use of the mother-tongue as an instrument of 
thinking itself. 

3. Increased ability to learn other foreign 
languages. 

4. Development of correct mental habits. 

5. Development of an historical and cul- 
tural background. 

6. Development of right attitudes toward 
social situations. 

7. Development of literary appreciation. 

8. Elementary knowledge of the simpler 
general principles of language structure. 


9. Improvement of ‘‘the literary quality of 
the pupil’s written English. 

Tliese ultimate objectives are to be ob- 
tained chiefly through the primary objective 
of the progressive development of pow'cr to 
read and comprehend Latin. But as transfer 
of these abilities, attitudes, and knowledges 
is not automatic there must be special train- 
ing for transfer until it becomes automatic. 
Each term’s work in Latin must be worth 
while for values contemporaneously realized, 
and not merely for ultimate values. 

In some schools the study of Latin is being, 
crowded out of the curriculum because of its 
difficulty, its supposed lack of practical value, 
and the competition with other subjects, but 
in a large number of our high schools it still 
has a larger enrollment than any other foreign 
language. 

The teaching of Latin has suffered at the 
hands of some conservative teachers who are 
still following old methods. However, great 
improvement in methods resulted from the 
work of The Classical Investigation {q.v,). 
Under the newer methods, the transfer of 
desirable habits, knowledges, and skills from 
Latin to life situations is consciously fostered 
and developed. The recent textbooks are at- 
tractive in design and appealing in their selec- 
tion, presentation, and illustration of mean- 
ingful subject matter. 

The idea, prevalent in some quarters, that 
Latin is dying out in our high schools is not 
warranted by the statistics in the reports of 
the Commissioner of Education. This idea is 
supported at first glance by the declining 
percentages, sho^vn in the first column of the 
table reproduced below, of public high school 
students who are studying Latin. 'ITie num- 
ber of students in Latin courses, hoivever, has 
continued to increase, as can be seen from 
the right-hand column. 

Percentages of tJie High School Population and 
the Number of Students Studj-ing Latin (1910-34) 
Per Cent Number 


1910 49.05 362,548 

1915 37.32 434,925 

1922 27.52 593.086 

1928 21.99 636.952 

1934 16.04 721,320 


The apparent discrepancy between the two 
columns above is explained by the fact that 
although the number studying Latin has 
steadily increased, the total high school popu- 
lation has increased much more rapidly. An 
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interesting fact to be noted is that while, with 
the increase in high school attendance, many 
new subjects have been added to the curricu- 
lum, nevertheless the number of students tak- 
ing Latin has increased. R.H.T. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING. Leadership 
training may be defined as a conscious effort 
in an educational agency to develop in pupils 
believed to have leadership potentialities 
those qualities found to be associated with 
leadership. This effort has been stimulated 
in recent years by research showing what 
qualities are associated with demonstrated 
leadership, by research purporting to show 
that these qualities are educable, and by a 
growing conviction that the success of demo- 
cratically governed enterprises depends upon 
capable leadership. Qualities found to be as- 
sociated -with leadership include higk intelli- 
gence, initiative, courage, self-reliance, kind- 
liness, tact, fairness, energy, and the like. It 
has been demonstrated that pupils placed in 
positions of leadership grow in these qual- 
ities, their development being more rapid 
than that of the other pupils. Emphasis in 
leadership training in the school has been 
upon participation in school activities. Espe- 
cially, it has been urged that student self- 
government plans both train" and identify 
leaders. Segregation of potential school lead- 
ers in special classes has generally been aban- 
doned. Special courses for leaders have had 
some vogue. A more common practice is that 
of discussing leadership in home rooms or in 
special orientation or personal development 


classes. There are many published manuals 
for such discussion groups which contain 
units on leadership. “Leaders Clubs” have 
been employed in some schools both to honor 
and to train student leaders. 

Leadership training has a special meaning 
in religious education, referring to the train- 
jing of church school teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. G.E.E 
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LEARNING. Some of the controversies 
which arise in an attempt to explain learn- 
ing may be owing to the fact that it is impos- 
sible to give a single descriptive definition of 
learning. There is little similarity among the 
processes of learning a poem, mastering the 
ability to divide a number by another num- 
ber, learning to like a disliked food, learning 
to waltz, learning that a certain sound means 
an airplane is approaching from the wMt, 
learning how to get along with neighbors, 
learning the shortcuts to the railway station, 
gaining an understanding of Plato’s philoso- 
phy, etc. Nor is the resultant of the learning 
in each of these cases the same. The common 
feature is that in every instance some change 
has occurred in the individual. He now can 
do what he previously could hot do. 

Explanations of how these changes are 
brought about are made on different levels. 
The practical man usually asks how certain 
learnings can be brought about, or brought 
about in a shorter time, or brought about 
more effectively. When he asks, “How do we 
learn?” he wants an explanation in terms of 
rules which will tell him how to arrange the 
factors in the environment or what method of 
attack the learner should use. Answers can- 
not be supplied him, however (except as he 
can be told that in a particular type of situa- 
tion this specifically described method 
better results than that specifically d^cribed 
method), without theoretic explanations of 
how learning takes place being used as a 
matrix for making deductions and for gener- 
alizing principles. 

Explanations of how learning takes place 
have been couched in metaphysical, physJ' 
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ological, and psychological terns or in some 
combination of these. Every school of philos- 
ophy and every school of psychology in- 
volves some theory of learning. Bode, who 
combines the disciplines of philosophy and 
psychology, contrasts learning theories on the 
basis of their conception of the relation be- 
tween “mind and body”. He distinguishes 
various schools of thought: (1) schools of 
thought which hold to a complete dualism of 
mind and body and make the mind alone 
responsibile for all knowledge, (2) schools 
of thoucht (e.g., stmctaralism) which accept 
the dualism but which postulate that though 
there is no connection between mind and 
body, changes in one, as learning takes place, 
parallel changes in the other, (3) schools of 
thought (e.g., behaviorism) which deny the 
existence of mind altogether and attempt to 
explain learning on the basis of specific physi- 
ological changes only, and (4) schools of 
thought (e.g., functionalism, pragmatism), 
which grant mind an “emergent” status, 
and therefore deny that learning ever can be 
explained in purely physiological (or neural) 
terms, even though learning always has a 
physiological base. 

The physiological explanation of learning 
has occupied the attention both of those who 
accept the theory of mind as an emergent in 
the evolutionary process and of those who 
deny the existence of mind. Most of the 
physiological theories are neurological ex- 
planations. Unfortunately, findings derived 
by neurologists in this study of the nervous 
system {g.v.) sometimes are expanded bv 
psychologists into theories which in the end 
have little experimental evidence to support 
ihem.^ Such almost purely hypothetical neu- 
rological explanations, framed originally to 
bolster a psychological theory of learning, 
May in turn force the psychological theory 
into channels from which extrication becomes 
difficult even when observation of behavior de- 
mands it. It must be kept in mind that direct 
study^ of the nervous system may bring forth 
“^'^Hptions of its functioning that are reli- 
able but from which principles of learning 
cannot be deduced. On the other hand, cer- 
tain kinds of physiological experiments con- 
tribute directly to the proof or disproof of 
psychological theories. The work of Lashley, 
Sherrington, and Child, for example, contrib- 
ute data which are valuable for resolving the 


controversy bettveen the defenders of ^the 
atomistic and the defenders of the holistic 
tlieories of learning. When Lashley’s surgical 
operations on animals showed that specific 
learnings were not localized in specific brain 
pathways, die synaptic theory of neurone 
connections could no longer he used to bol- 
ster the psychological theory that all learning 
consists of the building of specific connections 
between stimulus and response through the 
process of repetition that stamps these con- 
nections into the brain. 

Other neurological findings are useful not 
because they tell us what happens to the 
nervous system when learning takes place but 
because they indicate conditions that prevent 
learning from taking place. Improvement of 
our knowledge of the organic foundations of 
intelligent behavior may lead eventually to 
better formulations of principles of learning. 
At present, however, most principles of learn- 
ing depend almost completely upon observa- 
tion of behavior and very little upon study 
of the nervous system. 

Besides differing in their conceptions of 
the neural basis of learning, theories of learn- 
ing differ in many other respects. Some of 
the principal areas of controversy are those 
respecting motivation, the amount of insight 
necessary for learning to take place, the place 
of repetition in learning, principles of remem- 
bering and forgetting, the relation of words to 
learning, and transfer of learning. Some 
principles of learning are stated in such a 
way that they cannot be translated into prin- 
ciples for guiding the learning process. 
Others clearly imply a technique of educa- 
tion, and these are seized upon and used irre- 
spective of the modifications which their au- 
thor intended his other principles — unfortu- 
nately pragmatically meaningless — ^to have 
upon them. Of Thorndike’s three famous laws 
of learning, for instance, laws which were 
meant to be used in relation to each other, 
it was the law of exercise and, to a lesser 
extent, the law of effect that were translated 
into educational practice, while the law of 
readiness was disregarded. The law of exer- 
cise, which stated that the vigor and duration 
of the making of a connection as well as the 
number of times that it is made determine 
the strength of the connection, was taken to 
mean that repetition was the keynote of learn- 
ing. The law of effect stated that when the 
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making of the connection was accompanied 
or followed by a satisfjdng state of affairs 
the strength of the connection is increased, 
and that when accompanied or followed by an 
annoying state of affairs the strength of the 
connection is decreased. This law pointed 
clearly enough to the use of rewards and 
punishments in the teaching process. The 
third law, the law of readiness, stated that 
ivhen any conduction unit was in readiness to 
conduct, to do so was satisfying, while not to 
do so was annoying. Conversely, when a con- 
I duotion unit which was not ready to conduct 
was made to do so, annoyance was the result. 
The law as stated gives no answer to the ques- 
tion of when conduction units are ready to 
conduct. Educators who tried to base their 
teaching on Thorndike’s tliree laws of learn- 
ing often disregarded completely the law of 
readiness. Otherwise, they translated it so as 
to embody some meaning of readiness which 
they already had. Commonly, readiness has 
been taken to mean mental-set, and mental- 
set has been correlated with purpose, motive, 
or goal. 

The tendency for educators to be eclectic 
in the principles of learning which they 
adopt, that is, to choose principles deriving 
from different schools of psychology, prob- 
ably arises botli from the fact that no school 
has set forth a sufficient number of learning 
principles that have clear-cut pedagogical im- 
plications (sufficient, that is, upon which to 
base procedures in the various learning areas 
with which the school is concerned) , and from 
the fact that what look like different prin- 
ciples to different psychologists appear to 
lead to the same educational practices. (For 
a discussion of learning theories in terms of 
schools of psychology the reader is referred 
to Psychology, Schools of. In the present 
article learning wll be discussed in terms of 
the problems facing the educator.) 

One of the primar}’^ pedagogical questions 
is whetlier the learner needs to purpose to 
Icam before he does learn. Can he leam 
’without intent? If so, how effective is sucli 
learning? If the desire and intent to learn 
bring better learning, how can such desire 
be aroused when it is not already present? 
Tliat we leam certain things •\sithout intend- 
ing to do so has been recognized sufficiently 
for the process to be termed incidental learn- 
ing, concomitant learning, or collateral learn- 


ing. Incidental learnings are acquired during 
the course of pursuing some end, but they 
themselves do not contribute directly to the 
attainment of that end. Most likes, dislikes, 
emotional attitudes, and mannerisms are at- 
tained without conscious intent and even in 
spite of intent to the contrary. Thev are ex- 
plained variously in terms of conditioning, of 
repetition, and of subconscious or even uncon- 
scious purposes. It is -widely agreed that 
while complex skills cannot be attained •with- 
out deliberate intent, attitudes and emotional 
habits in the majority of cases develop in- 
cidentally and are even difficult to attain by 
deliberate effort. For the educator, this means 
that all situations must be examined critically 
to find what concomitant learnings they favor 
and how they may be changed to increase the 
chances of bringing about desirable incidental 
learnings. (See Learnings, Simultaneous.) 
It means also that -where complex skills and 
understandings, and systematic, precise facts 
are to be learned, incidental learning cannot 
be depended on. 

Functional learning has been distinguished 
from incidental learning, functional learning 
being that which is necessary to achieve one.s 
ends but w’hich is itself not the starting goal 
of the activity. Thus children may leam to 
use a yardstick when they measure -windows 
for tlie curtains they wish to buy for their 
classroom. There is a good deal of contro- 
versy as to how effective are such functional 
learnings -when tliey are not separated froin 
the gross activity in which they arise ana 
when they are not given deliberate attention 
on their o\m account As -^vith incidental 
learning, a great deal probably depends upon 
how complex is the subject matter that has 
been used functionally but that has not been 
set-out-to-be learned, and how much repeti- 
tion is necessary to master it. An important 
growing agreement is that the best introduc- 
tion to subject matter is through its functional 
use and that some functional learning shoulo 
precede all formal study. 

Whether extrinsic motivation is as 
tive as intrinsic motivation is hotly debalca- 
Thorndike’s latest work on incentives 
still leads him to the conclusion that re- 
wards ivhich have no direct connection wat 
the subject matter being learned are almo«t 
as effective as intrinsic interest. Others 
disagree vigorously-point out that Tliomo! 'e 
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deals largely with the memorization of verbal 
material and that much greater differences 
might he found if different learning tasks 
were studied. fSee Motivation.) 

There is still some, though increasingly 
less, debate as to whether rewards act as goals 
serving to direct behavior toward attainment, 
or whether they merely reinforce the response 
to which the reward is attached, so that that 
response is more likely to occur in the future. 
Those who hold that every response is goal- 
directed are also ready to accept the fact that 
individuals will tend to repeat behavior for 
which they received unexpected rewards. They 
merely add the interpretation that when that 
behavior is repeated it is done with the ex- 
pectancy of a reward and is therefore goal- 
directed, though not toward the same goal as 
when first produced. How greatly recall is 
improved when an unexpected, pleasant state 
of affairs is added to the end of a study pe- 
riod is not clear, but certain of Thorndike’s 
studies lead one to die conclusion that with 
some kinds of learnings such an effect does 
occur. 

Another pedagogical question of primary 
concern to all educators is the query as to 
what the learner should do so that his learn- 
ing^ should progress. This question neces- 
sarily involves the problem of the organiza- 
tion of the subject matter the learner is to 
master. Should this subject matter be ar- 
ranged in such a way that the responses re- 
quired of the student are simple enough for 
him to be able to perform almost immedi- 
ately, necessitating only repetition on his part 
for the purpose of fixing the response (that 
is, making it easily recallable), or should sub- 
ject matter be learned in terms of problem- 
situations, necessitating the creation of a solu- 
tion on the part of the learner? Should the 
iMmer be allowed to commit errors or should 
he he given the pattern and the directions for 
solving the problem? Since so large a pro- 
portion of experiments in human learning 
have dealt with the memorization of meaning- 
l^s material or of isolated verbal facts or of 
of poetry, they throw little light on this 
problem. Some educators answer it ivith the 
™^^^o^'of-fact statement that one of the aims 
of the school is to teach students how to 
solve problems, and not only to teach them the 
solutions to problems. They therefore dis- 
count the value of experiments that seek to 


compare how quickly solutions are learned 
when a large degree of guidance is given and 
when little or no guidance is forthcoming. 
They are interested more in determining what 
types of guidance in the solution of specific 
problems will increase problem-solving abil- 
ity, if not in general at least in a broad area 
of subject matter. Some rather widely ac- 
cepted hypotheses for such guidance are (1) 
that the problems set before the learner or 
the problems ivhich he encounters and which 
he is encouraged to solve should he so re- 
lated to the level of his understanding that he 
need not proceed by random trial and error, 
(2) that any general systematic methods for 
proceeding which are taught the student 
should be such as are suitable to his intellec- 
tual level and not those that are used by ex- 
perts in the field, (3) that the student be 
taught to use his errors as clues for further 
hypotheses, (4) that the student must attain 
certain facts and general principles in a sub- 
ject area before he can solve problems in that 
area. 

The old theory that every response one 
makes is directly stamped into the brain led 
psychologists to warn educators that pupils 
must not he allowed to make errors, since if 
they made an error even once there would be 
a tendency for them to repeat that error. 
This led to the practice of requiring children 
to leam by imitating closely the pattern which 
the teacher set. Careful count of each re- 
sponse that animals made in maze learning 
or in getting out of problem boxes showed 
that the response which they finally retained 
was the one which led them successfully to 
the goal and not the one which they repeated 
most often. Analyses of such experiments 
have led to the conclusion that one remem- 
bers what not to do as well as remembering 
what one should do to be successful in a 
situation. Students may he allow’ed to make 
errors; they will not retain them if the goal 
toward which they are working is clear 
enough to them so that they know which of 
their responses are correct responses leading 
them to the goal, and which arc wrong re- 
sponses, not leading to the goal. 

Since so much of learning is not problem- 
solving, as that is ordinarily defined, the ques- 
tion, arises as to how the student should pro- 
ceed with factual material and in what way 
factual material should be organized for him. 
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Gestalt psychologists and others propose that 
whenever possible even factual material 
should be presented in the nature of a prob- 
lem. Since many facts may be inferred from 
other facts when these are known, it is sug- 
gested that the subject-matter of the curricu- 
lum he so organized that the students will 
have an opportunity to make such inferences. 
It is not suggested that this organization of 
known_ facts and the inferring therefrom of 
a new fact or principle replace repetition as 
a method of learning. It is emphasized that 
repetition has a place in most learning but its 
place is rarely at the beginning of the learn- 
ing procedure. First must come the attempt 
to relate facts, to understand them in their 
relations, to gain “meanings”. The drill 
which the learner gives himself after he has 
gained such understanding will be much more 
eflPective than drill which is used from the 
outset of the learning period. 

How the learner should distribute his learn- 
ing time cannot be answered except in terms 
of the nature of the material or process he 
is learning and the method of learning that 
he uses. Data which were gathered in ex- 
periments dealing with distributed repeti- 
tion cannot be used to draw conclusions 
for the optimum length of learning periods 
where drill will not be the sole meUiod of 
learning. However, two criteria have emerged 
■svhich seem to hold with regard to the length 
and distribution of practice periods, no mat- 
ter what the subject of learning and what the 
learning method used. The first of these 
criteria is that when fatigue {q.v.) sets in the 
efficiency of learning declines. The second is 
that the human organism seems to need time 
to learn. This may be interpreted as meaning 
that the nervous system needs time to inte- 
grate the changes which learning brings 
about. It may also mean that spread of time 
is beneficial because this gives the learner 
an opportunity to make all sorts of incidental 
connections between the new learnings and 
what he already knows, and the more connec- 
tions learnings have the better are they re- 
membered. These interpretations, both of 
which may be true, support the empirical find- 
ings that, in general, learning proceeds better' 
when study periods are distributed rather 
than massed closely together. 

The problem of the optimum length of each 
Laming period cannot be settled except as 


there is a decision as to what is the best unit 
of learning. This latter problem commonly 
is stated as the whole-part problem in learn- 
ing. Like most questions asked in terms of 
a dichotomy it is erroneously stated. The 
question is not whether one should study the 
whole thing at one time or. divide it into 
parts to be studied separately. Some wholes 
are so large that they cannot be encompassed 
at one time even if the learning period is 
several hours in length. The emphasis on the 
whole, or the gestalt, does indicate, however, 
that subject matter should be so organized 
that the parts into which it is , divided have 
sufficient meaning in themselves to be able to 
stand alone. Moreover, the gestalt principle 
that learning proceeds from a vague concep- 
tion of the whole to a clear view of the details 
and an understanding of their relationships 
means that the unit of learning need not be 
so simple that it can be grasped fully during 
a single learning period. When complex units 
are selected, the learning periods succeeding 
the initial one cannot be drill periods. There 
is repetition in that the learner meets the situ- 
ation again, but he now views it from different 
angles and sees new meanings in it. 

How far learning can be done in terms of 
words and yet be applied in situations where 
more than the recall of the words is necessary 
is another problem which has received study. 
At one time the verbal learning of rules, prin- 
ciples, and directions occupied the major part 
of the pupil’s school day. Educators failed to 
take account of the fact that even when verbal 
directions for doing something are directly m 
front of one and do not have to be remem- 
bered, they are often difficult to follow in per- 
formance. That one learns to do by doing is 
now an accepted principle, though not fully 
adhered to in all schools. 

How much one can learn to understand 
without doing and experiencing is a relate 
question. Here Dewey’s emphasis on the rda- 

tionship between experience and education has 

done more to influence present thinking on the 
subject than has any school of psychology. 
It is now generally accepted that some dirwt 
experience is necessary as a foundation for 
verbal meanings. One of the distin^ishing 
features which mark progressive educators is 
their belief that a good deal of such expen- 
ence is necessary and that verbal meanings 
built upon a thin base of experiences tend to 
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be faulty. It is held that related experiences 
must be brought to the printed pages for it to 
be understood and only then can further 
meanings be built up from the verbal mate- 
rial. Investigations as to the effectiveness of 
the radio as a learning medium indicate 
clearly that although the radio has an appeal 
for children, a good deal of what they hear 
puzzles them of gives them erroneous ideas. 
The fact that a radio program has dramatic 
interest does not change its verbal character. 

The involved relationship between verbal 
understanding and practical understanding 
brings difficulties to fhe measurement of 
learning progress. Shall a child be given 
credit for “knowing” when he recognizes a 
verbal fact as being true when it is true, 
and as being false when it is false? This will 
be difficult to do if the findings of one study 
should prove to be general, findings which 
showed that children •tvho could match ac- 
curately the names of geometric forms ivith 
their verbal descriptions could not identify 
these forms when they ^rere drawn on a plane 
surface. Before curves of learning (See 
Leara’ing, Curve of) can he investigated, 
what is meant by learning in each instance 
must be defined. (See Child Psychology, 
Educational Psychology, Incentives, Mo- 
tivation, Schools of Psychology, Trans- 
fer OF Training.) 

B.B.F. 
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LEARMNG, CURVE OF. The progress 
of learning may be portrayed graphically by 
a learning curve. V^en plotting a learning 
curve, the vertical axis usually represents de- 
grees of learning as measured in such units 
as the number of ivords read in one minute, 
the number of examples done correctly, the 
score on a standardized vocabulary test, or 
any convenient measure approprivate to the 
kind of learning being investigated. The hori- 
zontal axis usually represents the number of 
practice sessions, or the lapse of time as 
measured in days, weeks, months, etc. If we 
were to plot the curve of learningNfor a stu- 
dent who is learning to typewrite, for exam- 
ple, we could measure the number of letter 
strokes made per minute in tests conducted at 
weekly intervals. After these scores have 
been plotted on the graph and the points 
connected in succession by a series of straight 
lines, the resulting graph is the student’s 
learning curve. 

All attempts to establish a typical curve of 
learning have failed. The curve of learning 
is neither typical for an individual nor for a 
specific task to be mastered. When curves of 
learning are drawn to represent the progress 
of an individual learner, many fluctuations 
rather than steady improvement are in evi- 
dence. It is only when the curve represents 
the average improvement of a group that it 
becomes smooth. While it is difficult to ac- 
count for regressions in learning, it is im- 
portant to take the universal fact of tem- 
porary regression into account when evaluat- 
ing the progress of a student. No student 
should be told that each of his trials is ex- 
pected to he better than his last. 

Before curves of learning can he drawn, 
there must he a clear definition as to what 
improvement implies. Improvement may he 
measured in terms of the speed ivith which 
the task is completed or the number of rvTong 
moves made before the correct solution is 
accomplished, or the number of errors made 
in a task consisting of uniform subtasks, or 
in terms of the age or grade or percentile 
norm reached on standardized tests. Some of 
these measures can be applied frequently, 
thus allowing a curve of learning to he draivn 
which represents only a short space of time. 
Others can he applied only at comparatively 
long intervals. The length of time betiveen 
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each, testing affects the shape of the curve of 
progress. 

In many cases, learning curves have been 
found to he negatively accelerated. In such 
situations the rate of learning is greatest in 
the initial stages with a gradual diminution 
in rate as the learning proceeds. Speed curves 
usually show such negative acceleration. The 
question has often hecn asked as to whether 
there is a final level or limit to learning. Cer- 
tainly improvement often reaches a limit hut 
it is not easy to tell whether this is a real 
physiological limit or whether it is a plateau 
above which, in time, improvement again 
may rise. 

A plateau is a period during which there is 
no evidence of progress in learning. Progress 
may be actually or only apparently arrested. 
Lagging interest or motivation, satisfaction 
■ndth the present level of achievement, or a 
particularly difficult phase of the material 
may account for the plateau. It is thought 
also tliat a plateau in the learning curve 
sometimes represents a period for consolida- 
tion, organization, and assimilation of past 
learnings. In such cases time will bring again 
a rise in the curve. When a plateau persists, 
new motivation or a new method of teaching 
or learning may end it and even bring a sud- 
den acceleration of progress. 

Initial and end spurts in the curve of 
learning also have been found. Initial spurts 
are easily explainable in terms of the strong 
motivation often present at the beginning of 
a learning task and also in terms of the use 
of past learnings that are applicable to the 
new task. End spurts, by no means typical of 
learning curves, sometimes occur when the 
learner knows he is ending his learning pe- 
riods. Such spurts are caused probably by 
the desire to make tlie final showing as good 
as possible. Sharp rises in the midst of the 
learning curv^e sometimes are o^ving to insight 
or the sudden understanding of the solution 
to the problem. 

Learning curves are merely descriptions of 
progress that has already taken place, rather 
than being predictive of progress to be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless they are useful both to 
the learner and to his teacher. Time and 
again a knowledge of results has been found 
to be an effective incentive. The learner, 
when not satisfied "with his progress as sho^vn 
by his learning curve, may proceed to di- 


agnose his difficulties. His teacher will aid in 
such diagnosis as well as give help in over- 
coming the difficulties. The teacher may also 
introduce factors to increase the learner’s 
motivation. In some subject matters, how- 
ever, wdiere each task is different from the 
previous one, it may be unwise to reduce the 
quality of each to a common factor which 
can he measured clearly enough to produce a 
curve of progress. The measurement and 
comparison of the common factor may em- 
phasize it at the expense of the other factors 
involved in the quality of each of the tasks. 
The greatest abuse of the learning curve oh 
the part of teachers has been their demand 
that pupils improve regularly in the quality 
of their rvork, even though the tasks given 
tlie students vary from test to test. The de- 
mand for constant improvement in the weekly 
spelling test or in the monthly grade received 
for arithmetic implies a belief that, given 
time, everyone will eventually become a fast 
learner. With practice there should be im- 
provement in tlie ability to do the same task 
or a similar task on the same level of diffi- 
culty. The curve of learning in spelling 
should represent the number of words the 
learner spells correctly at stated intervals of 
time. It cannot be used to represent the num- 
ber of new words the learner can master 

within successive equal time intervals. 

^ B.B.F. 

LEARNINGS, SIMULTANEOUS. Uie 
concept' of simultaneous learnings was de- 
veloped by Kilpatrick to call attention to the 
fact that in any learning act the outcomes are 
always multiple. Tlie girl studying history 
presumably learns history — “primary learn- 
ing”. But as she works, ideas, suggestions, 
questions arise out of her study — “associate 
learnings”. These are as truly learning as 
the primary, for she had not previous y 
thought these ideas, been curious about these 
questions. In addition learnings of a thir 
type go on — “concomitants”, the attitudes, 
feeling tones, judgments of value, standards, 
ideals. 

Primary learning has until recently re- 
ceived chief attention from teachers. Usually 
it consists of facts or skills, items which can 
be assigned and of which mastery can be . 
easily checked. The older generation tende 
to evaluate schools almost entirely in terms 
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of primary learnings, as these were the only 
kind recognized and sought. 

Associate learning obviously cannot be as- 
signed — tlie teacher cannot require the pupil 
to think up connections, questions, implica- 
tions. But it is from these, and particularly 
from the disposition to think them up, that 
richness of knowledge and understanding 
come. Information is highly essential, but 
disposition to play with it, look beyond, 
integrate it with what is already known, see 
meanings and implications — ^this is what 
transforms mere knowledge of facts into fruit- 
ful instruments, into meaningful and illum- 
inating insight. Though associate learning 
cannot be assigned, the teacher can help to 
stimulate it. He can, by cultivating good 
learning conditions, by paying attention to 
the setting in which facts are learned, induce 
in the pupil a “lowered threshold” for the 
arising of ideas. He can, moreover, as facts 
or information are sought, put stress on mean- 
ing connections, questioning, applications; he 
can lead pupils to see that facts are tools. 

The concomitants or attitude learnings are 
counted by many to be the most significant of 
all because of their influence on subsequent 
behavior. Whether the child will puf forth 
effort along any certain line and whether he 
will use ivhat he learns — this depends chiefly 
on how he likes what he learns, how signifi- 
cant it seems as he sizes up the situation. If 
he dislikes it, if it seems unimportant for any 
purposes he values, then he will abandon his 
efforts as soon as pressure is removed and he 
will make slight use of the learnings. More- 
over, mental hygienists, and indeed all who 
are sensitive to personality formation, are 
especially concerned with concomitants be- 
cause of their meaning for wholesome emo- 
tional adjustment. The likes and dislikes 
formed on one occasion become, if reinforced 
in successive situations, one’s tastes and 
aversions. Resentments felt and continued 
produce sullenness. Cumulative feelings of 
failure grow into a sense of inferiority or 
frustration. Outlook on life and behavior pat- 
terns are determined in large part by these 
developing attitudes. In the last analysis it 
is one’s emotional adjustment — determined 
by attitudes, feeling tones, judgments built 
in successive situations — ^Avhich sets the pat- 
tern for behavior of all kinds. M.Y.O. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. In order that 
teachers may have an opportunity to improve 
themselves in service, many school boards 
grant teachers leave to be absent without 
affecting the teacher’s tenure or contract. 
Usually, the teacher receives no salary while 
on leave of absence. Many school systems, 
however, pay a part of the salary, and some 
of them pay the full salary if tihe leave of 
absence is for approved study, rest, travel, or 
other purposes calculated to improve the 
teacher professionally. (See Sabbatical 
Leave.) On the assumption that the success- 
ful completion of suitable courses of study 
at a college or university increases teaching 
efficiency, the amount of financial reward is 
sometimes determined by the number of 
credits earned.^ (See Teachers’ Bonus.) 

The smaller city and rural schools, except 
in a few progressive systems, seldom grant 
leaves of absence. The larger systems, how- 
ever, almost invariably provide for such 
leaves.® 

A feiv schools have provisions whereby a 
teacher may have a leave of absence to teach 
in another school system for a semester or 
two in exchange for a teacher from that sys- 
tem. 

Teachers are frequently granted short 
leaves of absence, up to approximately thirty 
days for personal illness with full pay. Gov- 
ernment employees, however, as well as many 
of those in private concerns, enjoy greater 
security against loss of pay when absent be- 
cause of personal iflness than do teachers.® 
(See Sick Leave.) 

In many schools where much pridejs taken 
in the way leaves of absences are adminis- 
tered, granting a leave of absence amounts to 
tlie assurance that the absentee will receive 
his job or another one equally as good in the 
system when he returns. In war time many 
such leaves are given to those who leave their 
teaching posts to enter the armed services. 
These people are assured of re-employment 
when they return. D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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' LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION METH- 
OD. The combination of lecture and dem- 
onstration is a direct teaching method, em- 
ployed to set forth the relationships of facts 
for the learner. Its specific purpose is to 
show concretely the relationships as they oc- 
cur — for example, the steps of a process or 
a procedure, the structure of an object or 
machine, or the nature or properties of mat- 
ter. The lecture-demonstration differs from 
the illustrated lecture in that tlie latter foc- 
uses attention on the screen and shows the 
relationships by means of pictures, slides, 
moving pictures, or specimens, while the lec- 
ture-demonstration focuses attention on tlie 
lecturer, who shows the relationships through 
the use or manipulation of physical materials, 
machines, or appliances. 

The lecture-demonstration is used exten- 
sively in such subjects as general science, 
biology, physics, and chemistry (See Sci- 
ence, Teaching of). In industrial arts and 
commercial subjects it is a valuable method 
by which may be taught the steps of processes 
or the manner of using appliances or ma- 
chines. In many schools the lecture-demon- 
stration has replaced much of the individual 
•laboratory work {g.v.), since by the lecture- 
demonstration method pupils may observe 
the relationships when they are being studied 
in class. However, this method should not be 
used to the exclusion of individual work, 
since pupils should acquire the ability to use 
and manipulate apparatus, or to prepare and 
use certain materials. Each. method fulfills 
special functions not supplied by the other. 

Since the instructor can focus attention 
upon the important relationships, the chief 
value of the lecture-demonstration method 
lies in its economy of time. For this reason 
a good lecture-demonstration may be more 
valuable to the student than is his own first- 
hand experience, because the demonstrator’s 
experience enables him to show the exact 
relationship to be studied and to help the 
student ignore unimportant details. Another 


advantage in the method is that the money 
which might otherwise be spent for duplicate 
individual laboratory equipment may be used 
in buying a greater variety of apparatus for 
demonstration purposes. 

The effective use of the lecture-demonstra- 
tion depends upon the following steps: (1) 
preparation of the learner, in which the in- 
structor leads up to the problem and stimu- 
lates a desire to learn, (2) lecture and dem- 
onstration, in which the instructor sets forth 
the important relationships, demonstrates the 
process, and then stimulates and guides crit- 
ical analysis by helping pupils to compare, 
contrast, and evaluate, and (3) evaluation of 
learning, in which pupils are tested or are 
given the opportunity to make practical ap- 
plications in order to reveal how successful 
the learning has been or to indicate points 
where reteaching is advisable. If the teacher 
fails to set forth the problem clearly in his 
lecture or fails to carry the pupil through the 
assimilative step, then the teaching has failed. 
Lecturing alone will seldom suffice; there 
must be an appeal to curiosity, the use of 
challenging questions, and careful directions 
for observation during the demonstration. 
The voice, manner, and personal bearing of 
the instructor play an important role in in- 
fluencing the success of the method. (See 
Lecture Method.) T.M.R. 


LECTURE METHOD. Tlie lecture meth- 
od as a teaching procedure consists of an 
oral exposition by the teacher, usually at 
some length, of facts, principles, or other re- 
lationships. 

The steady stream of objections to the 
widespread use of the lecture method arises 
from many sources. The psychologist, seeing 
learning as an active process, opposes this 
method because it often makes so little pro- 
vision for pupil-activity {q.v.). The educa- 
tional philosopher, emphasizing die signific- 
ance of the student rather than that of subject 
matter, regards as outdated a method of 
instruction that consists so frequently of the 
teacher’s presenting a large mass of teacher- 
organized and teacher-interpreted factual ma- 
terial for the student to accept and to 
memorize. The teacher finds fault with any 
instructional procedure where he carries so 
much of the burden that he has no immediate 
means of determining how much his students 
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are learning. There is always the danger that 
the lecturer has covered the subject to the 
satisfaction of no one but himself. Students, 
too, object, largely because so many teachers 
are poor lecturers, uninspired and uninspir- 
ing. Students find that they lose much of the 
value of the lecture when they fail to under- 
stand certain points, and there is no chance 
for discussion at the time ivhen it is import- 
ant to clarify doubtful points. The lecture 
method places at a serious disadvantage those 
students who have not learned hoiv to take 
notes. 

The lecture method has survived for cen- 
turies for many reasons, and even today, de- 
spite the manyi objections that have been 
raised to its use, it is still the basic method 
of teaching at many professional schools and 
colleges and is found occasionally in high 
schools. Some of the popularity of the lec- 
ture method stems from the fact that it is 
apparently so easy to employ. The university 
administrator finds it a convenient way of re- 
ducing the cost of instruction by having large 
lecture classes rather than small discussion 
groups, and the professor sees the lecture as 
a relatively simple procedure for presenting 
a large mass of factual material to students. 

Many of the criticisms that have been 
raised are charges against bad lectures and 
inadequate lecturers rather than against the 
lecture method itself. To be sure, many class- 
room lectures are a wasteful use of student 
time because the content of the lecture is 
available, or can readily be made available, 
in printed or mimeographed form which can 
be read by students in a small fraction of the 
time it takes to present it orally. Yet, a skill- 
ful lecturer can make a complex concept or 
an involved procedure much clearer to stu- 
dents than a book can, for the observant lec- 
turer knows when an additional illustration 
is helpful and he employs demonstrations 
and uses other audio-visual aids as the need 
arises. Listening to a good lecture need not 
he a passive process. If the students have 
been prepared adequately for the lecture by 
reading assignments and by preliminary dis- 
cussion of key questions, there may be a great 
deal of mental activity during the lecture, 
especially when it is organized in terms of a 
series of challenging questions. The tendency 
toda}' is to modify the lecture procedure so 
that it allows for questions by the students 


on points that are not clear and for student- 
teacher discussion when necessary. 

While a lecture may be a useful procedure 
for dealing with mature students, most teach- 
ers see little place for it in secondary schools 
and defend its use in colleges and higher in- 
stitutions only when it is regarded as one of 
many teaching procedures to be used as the 
needs of the student, the subject matter, and 
the teacher dictate, and not as the basic meth- 
od of teaching. 

A distinction should be made between the 
use of the lecture method and the many situ- 
ations in which the teacher has occasion to 
tell the pupils many facts or to present dif- 
ferent points of view. Oral presentation is 
an important part of the teacher’s work, but 
to characterize it as a lecture procedure be- 
littles the significance and dignity of the lec- 
ture and is apt to rob the telling of its most 
vital element — the informal personal touch. 
(See Lecture-Demonstration Method.) 

T.M.R. 
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LEGAL EDUCATION. Law is a public 
profession and carries public responsibilities. 
A large percentage of our public officials are 
latvyers, and most of our legislation is in the 
hands of lawyers. The interest which the State 
has shown in legal education from the earliest 
days of American history is justified by .the 
predominant role latvyers play in the admin- 
istration of justice and in our political life. 

Public conceptions of the law and of the 
role of lawyers in society have exerted great 
influence on legal education. Owing, in part, 
to the prejudice of the original New England 
colonists against the English common law and 
its laivyers, there was no conception of the 
necessity for a rigorous university training 
in the law. Legal education in the United 
States followed a diS'erent course from that 
found either in England or on the Continent, 
and the English difference between the bar- 
rister and the solicitor gave way here to the 
development of a general law practitioner, 
the attorney and counsellor-at-law,” 

Legal InslTOction. By and large, there 
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are two types of legal training, one exempli- 
fied by English practice, where legal training 
is almost entirely in the hands of practicing 
lawyers and judges, in the Inns of Court; and 
the other the Continental method of using law 
faculties connected with established universi- 
ties. The United States has departed from 
the English method hut has not quite ap- 
proached the Continental scheme. Since 1910 
there has been a shift in American legal edu- 
cafion from legal training in the law office to 
legal education in the law school. The earliest 
American lawyers were trained in the offices 
of practicing attorneys, either through lec- 
tures by successful attorneys, or by “reading” 
(generally of Blackstone’s Commentaries). 
This method of private and practically- un- 
guided reading, coupled with practical experi- 
ence as a clerk to an attorney, was the pre- 
vailing method of legal education until very 
recently, when the university law school came 
into its own as the predominant form of legal 
education. Today there are slightly less than 
200 American law schools, and only a few 
states lack one. 

Educational Requirements. Before the 
Civil War, educational requirements and “bar 
examinations” for admission to legal practice 
were not common. But after ^the Civil War, 
newer tendencies exhibited themselves, such 
as entrance requirements, better instructional 
techniques and courses, and written examina- 
tions. The last period of development, since 
approximately 1890, has encompassed in- 
sistence upon pre-law training and the raising 
of standards both for the student body and 
the law schools. 

Pedagogical Methods. Originally, lec- 
tures and text readings constituted the basic 
methods of teaching in law schools. With 
Prof. C. C. Langdell of Harvard Law School, 
there developed in 1870 an entirely new and 
indigenous technique of law pedagogy, the 
case method, which since has been universally 
adopted in the United States. The theory of 
the case method operates through the colla- 
tion of selected cases in terms of some sig- 
nificant categories, arranged historically and 
systematically. As developed by Langdell’s 
student. Prof. Ames, the method required free 
discussion among members of the class, and 
between class members and the teacher. The 
latest pedagogical developments in legal edu- 
cation have grown out of disagreement Avith 


the original assumption of the case method 
-that all the law worth knowing was available 
in the “law books.” Modern laAV casebooks, 
still the basic instrument of law school teach- 
ers, noAv include as much as fifty per cent of 
other than case material, such as statutes; 
sociological, historical, and economic data; 
administrative opinions and rulings; and 
textual notes and comments. 


Improvement of Legal Education. 
From a comparatively early date organized 
attempts were made to improve the quality of 
legal education: In 1893 the American Bar 
Association set up a section on Legal Educa- 
tion, and in 1900 there was formed the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools which has 
exercised a great moral influence on the 
course of laAV teaching. In 1921 the American 
Bar Association set up a system of “approved 
law schools’” and of pre-legal educational re- 
quirements. Generally, these standards pre- 
scribe 2 years of pre-legal training, 3 years of 
full-time law study or a longer period of 
part-time study, an adequate laAV library, at 
least three full-time teachers, a non-commer- 
cially operated school, and the passing of a 
bar examination, in addition to laAV school 
graduation, for admission to the practice of 
laAV. The American Bar Association has con- 
stantly sought to modify statutes and judicial 
rules governing the preparation and admis- 
sion of laAvyers so as to approximate, these 
standards, which have had great influence. In 
1931 there was organized the National Con- 
ference of Bar Examiners. 


Present Problems. Among the present- 
day difficulties in legal education is the lack 
of real professional uniformity among law 
schools as to courses, requirements, and meth- 
ods. Some schools operate in terms of a cu^ 
riculum designed to meet professional and 
social objectives; others, hoAvever, seek only 
to meet the minimum requirements of state 
bar examinations. Another frequent charge 
is the lack of a “practical” approach, that 
larv schools are antiquated and fail to provide 
adequate training in statutory construction, 
bill-drafting, and legislation; in criminal law, 
procedural laAV, or the laAV of the local state. 
Certain devices have been designed to meet 
these objections; moot-courts Avhere law stu- 
dents may approximate real court practice m 
preparing and arguing cases, legal-aid clinics 
Avhere they may participate in actual proies- 
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sional problems in the field, and the organi- 
zation of institutes for the advanced and prac- 
tical legal training of practicing lawyers. 
These institutes have been variously sponsored 
by schools, alumni groups, or bar associa- 
tions, and generally operate either through 
providing single lectures by recognized ex- 
perts or by means of classes resembling uni- 
versity courses. The most recent complaint 
against modern legal education is that it is too 
“legalistic” and fails to adjust its curriculum 
to the rapidly changing social scene into 
which lawyers are graduated. Some attempts 
to meet this objection have been made on 
the undergraduate law level by the new type 
of case-book already described; on the grad- 
uate level, where instruction is designed prin- 
cipally for the training of teachers and re- 
search students, the newer methods approxi- 
mate the French model of teaching economics 
and public affairs as well as “law.” Other re- 
cent tendencies are the recognition that pre- 
law training should be non-vocational, and 
should be increased in amount and quality; 
and the growing severity of bar-examinations, 
whereby less than fifty per cent of the ap- 
plicants on a national level are passed. 

The Larv School, Certain other less 
obvious aspects of legal education deserve 
mention. The modern law school revolves 
about its library, with thousands of volumes 
of law, government, history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, engineering, medicine, and psychol- 
ogy’; tlie library’ plays an important role in 
the education of modern lawyers. Another 
important aspect is the “Law Review”, a pro- 
fessional journal issued by many law schools, 
generally under the editorship of a board of 
students chosen for outstanding ability. The 
Review normally comprises tAvo parts, ar- 
^ticles by larv teachers, judges and practicing 
attorneys; and a section prepared by the stu- 
dent board embracing current judicial de- 
cisions, statutory developments, and critical 
analyses of major legal problems. The Re- 
vicAV serA'es a Us-o-fold purpose, the training 
on a high level of a selected group of su- 
perior students, and the current education of 
its reading public — the bench and bar of 
the country. H.N.R. 
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LEGISLATION— See Educational Law 
and Legislation. 

LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF CUR- 
RICULUM. Since education is a state func- 
tion, the poAver of the state to establish edu- 
cational policies is, apart from constitutional 
limitations, for all practical purposes plen- 
ary and unlimited (See Educational Law 
and Legislation). This general poAver ap- 
plies Avith equal force to control of policy 
inherent in establishing the school’s curricu- 
lum. HoAvever, this authority of the state to 
determine the content of instruction is only 
one aspect of the problem; there is also the 
right of parents (q.v.) and the right of the 
teacher (See Teacher’s Legal Status). 

There is a Avide variety of legislative and 
administrative practices, and a great disparity 
in emphasis on curriculum requirements ex- 
ists among the various states. In general, 
three methods of control are available. One 
is through the legislative delegation of poAver 
to state-Avide school authorities to control state 
courses of study and to determine the sub- 
jects and units of study Avhich Avill be re- 
quired for graduation from approved and ac- 
credited schools. 

The second method involves direct statu- 
tory prescriptions by the Legislature. Drama- 
tic instances of this type of control are the 
Tennessee eA’olufion trial, Avhere a teacher 
Avas convicted for violation of a state statute 
barring the teaching of evolution, the court 
upholding the constitutionality of the statute 
\Scopes V. State, 152 Tenn. 424, 289 S.W. 
363, (1925 ) ] ; and statutory prescriptions 
for military training, Avhich have been upheld 
as A’alid [Hamilton v. Regents of University 
of California, 293 U.S. 245 (1934)]. 

There are many hundreds such statutory 
requirements in the country, generally more 
common on the elementary tlian on the sec- 
ondary leA’el. An earl}’ study by Flanders in 
1923 disclosed 926 prescriptions covering a 
Avide variety of categories: nationalism (flag 
displays, government, constitution and history 
holidays) ; healtli and prohibition (accident 
prcA’cntion, stimulants, physiology and hy- 
giene) ; practical and cultural subjects (agri- 
culture. music, industrial arts, cotton-grad- 
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ing) ; humaneness to animals and birds; “fun- 
damental” subjects (arithmetic, English, geo- 
graphy, penmanship, reading, spelling) ; and 
religious and ethical subjects (Bible-reading, 
manners and morals). At least three-quarters 
of the states have prescriptions for the teach- 
ing of the “fundamental subjects”, and all 
48 states require instruction in the nature of 
alcoholic drinks. Some statutes even prescribe 
the method of pedagogy (by “oral and black- 
board instruction”), and others go so far as 
to set the precise time of day when the pre- 
scribed instruction is to he given. 

Legislative prescriptions of curriculum 
content frequently result from the actions of 
pressure groups, as witness the universal re- 
quirement of teaching the effect of alcohol, 
and the number of “monkey-instruction” 
hills. The evil that results from such legis- 
lative reflection of lobby pressures rather 
than of the considered judgment of educa- 
tional experts can he seen in the California 
history of 70 years up to 1921, where 53 sub- 
jects were written into the elementary curri- 
culum, 22 of which were later dropped. 

A third method of controlling curriculum 
content is directly through the purse-strings, 
particularly by means of the device of state- 
aid or special financial aid to encourage au- 
thorized, but not required, subject matter. 
Sometimes the Legislature merely authorizes 
the instruction of certain subjects; other 
times it encourages development therein by 
paying part or all of the attendant costs. (See 
Curriculum.) H.N.R. 
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LEISURE, EDUCATION FOR — See 
Recreation. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR — See 
School Year, Length of. 


LESSON PLAN — See Daily Lesson 
Plan. 

LIABILITY. Liability is a legal deter- 
mination that one person must reimburse an- 
other for damages caused by the first per- 
son’s improper activities. In terms of schools, 
generally there are two forms of liability, (1) 
contractual, and (2) tortious. 

Contractual liability arises when a properly 
constituted judicial tribunal rules that there 
has been a breach of a contract, as a result of 
which the party at fault must make amends 
to the injured partyl No contractual liability 
can take place unless there is a valid contract. 
Tliere are two aspects of school contracts, one 
deriving from the general law of contracts, 
and the other from the peculiar nature of a 
school board as a contracting party. Certain 
fundamental rules of contract law condition 
all school contracts. A contract is an agree- 
ment between at least two people, enforceable 
by the law, wherein at least one party prom- 
ises to do or to refrain from doing certain 
things and the other party in turn conveys 
something of value in exchange for the prom- 
ise. There must be a “meeting of minds” as it 
is called, on the subject matter of the con- 
tractual obligation; by and large this can he 
achieved when the proposition or offer of one 
party is accepted by the other. And the 
promise of the one side must be met by what 
the law calls a valuable “consideration” or 
exchange by the other. Purely one-sided com- 
mitments do not achieve the status of legally 
enforceable contractual obligations. Further- 
more, no legally enforceable contract may 
contemplate an unlawful object. This latter 
general principle of contract law' ultimately 
may prove of great protective force for teach- 
ers whose school boards seek to evade the 
policy of tenure laws by requiring teachers 
to sign undated resignations at the time of 
accepting contracts which might mature into 
tenure status. 

In addition to the general principles of 
contract law which govern school contracts, 
other restrictions grow out of the peculiar 
nature of school boards. A board of educa- 
tion is a creature of statute (see Educational 
Corporation) and consequently cannot 
claim any inherent rights to enter into con- 
tracts. The board’s rights to contract'must 
be traced to statute either directly or im- 
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pliedly. Not only must the object or content of 
the contract be justified by statutory authori- 
zation, but the form of contracting, the meth- 
od of award, and other procedural aspects 
of the contract must find their authority in 
the statutes. Consequently, it is a universal 
rule of law that school contracts entered into 
in excess of school hoard authority are un- 
enforceable. Contracts beyond tlie scope of 
authority are knmvn as ultra vires, and grant 
the other party no legal rights under the con- 
tract. Where the contract is not ultra vires 
but merely void for failure to obey statutory 
standards, in some unusual instances a con- 
tractor rvho has furnished goods or services 
the benefit of which has been retained by the 
school board may recover the reasonable 
value of such goods or services. All who deal 
nuth school corporations are presumed to act 
with knowledge of the school board’s limited 
powers. All contracts by school authorities 
have read into them the statutory and consti- 
tutional limitations on such bodies. School 
board bylaws are frequently implied parts of 
school contracts. Besides tlie negative limita- 
tion of failure to find statutory authorization 
to engage in certain types of contract, school 
hoards are subject to the positive limitation 
of compliance with any specific statutory pro- 
cedures or requirements adopted by the Legis- 
lature. This affirmative type of limitation may 
include, to list a few examples, a requirement 
of a written contract, a requirement for com- 
petitive bidding upon public advertisement 
and letting, a direction that all school con- 
tracts of a specified type must require a ma- 
jority vote of the entire hoard membership 
and not merely a majority of a quorum at 
any meeting, or a mandate that certain types 
of contracts may he awarded only at spe- 
cially called board meetings. Unless other- 
wise specifically provided by law, contracts' 
may be made only by the school hoard acting 
as a board, and not by a building committee, 
the board president, or the superintendent. 

Where a school hoard contract has been 
entered into lawfully, the school board is 
obligated to the performance of all of its 
contractual undertakings; for failure to per- 
form them it may be subjected to liability, or 
judgments for money damages payable out of 
tax funds. With rare exceptions (one of 
which may he impossibility of performance 
because of governmental action), the occur- 


rence of events subsequent to the making of 
the contract will not relieve a contracting 
party from the performance of his obliga- 
tions under the contract. 

Tortious liability. A tort is a Civil wrong 
not involving a contract. In most school cases 
it involves injuries caused by negligence 
ig.v.). There are but few cases in the law 
where absolute liability exists, that is, where 
liability arises from the mere occurrence of 
an injury. In most instances, liability is a 
direct function of negligence. Where negli- 
gence exists, and no legal defenses are avail- 
^le (See Neougence), there are three in- 
terests which may he held liable in a school 
accident; (a) The School Board. The almost 
universal rule of American law exempts a 
board of education or school district from 
any corporate liability either for its own 
negligence or for the negligence of any of its 
employees. With certain minor exceptions, 
this basic rule of governmental immunity of 
school districts is applicable in forty-five 
states in this country. The principal excep- 
tions are California, which permits school 
hoards to be liable on the same basis as 
private corporations; Washington, which fol- 
lows the California rule except for. accidents 
in connection with physical or manual train- 
ing; and New York, which in effect holds 
school hoards liable for all injuries except 
those caused through the negligence of teach- 
ers. There is a slowly growing trend toward 
statutes abrogating the nonliafclity rule, and 
subjecting the school board to liability for 
negligently caused injuries; (b) The Em- 
ployee. Except in some instances, all teachers, 
principals, superintendents, maintenance, cler- 
ical, and administrative employees are always 
personally liable for their own negligence, 
subject to certain legal defenses (See Negli- 
gence). They gain no exemption from lia- 
bility for their own negligence because of the 
ramunity of their employers; (c) The School 
Trustee. With exceptions so rare as to make 
the matter of little moment, no personal lia- 
hility attaches to school hoard members in 
the performance of their official duties re- 
quinng the exercise of discretion and judg- 
ment. H.N.R. 
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LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE. In recent 
years, the liberal arts college has been sub- 
jected to severe criticism. Its eclectic nature 
has been ascribed to lack of a philosophy' of 
education, and its inclusion of vocational and 
technical courses has been decried both by 
professional schools and by the proponents 
of education for culture. The lengthened per- 
iod of training for all professions has led to 
a demand for curtailment of the liberal arts 
college. 

The college of our day is not a common 
school — a school for all. It is designed to 
help intellectually able young people find 
themselves and prepare themselves to live a 
richer and a deeper life. 

And yet the college, in achieving its basic 
aim, has served secondary aims: It has given 
the bases for professional education; it has 
maintained a diversified curriculum to serve 
all legitimate interests and to contribute 
toward individual self-realization; it has 
stressed habits of work and attitudes which 


make for success in adjustment to life. The 
leading schools of medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, and business have made college gradu- 
ation a requirement for^ admission and have 
asked the college to focus its effort on liberal 
rather than on technical studies, on a broad 
rather than on a specialized curriculum. The 
college maintains that the best preparation 
for making a living is to learn to live, that 
the vital educational question is not what one 
can do with the college subjects he learns but 
rather what they can do to him in preparing 
him for leadership in a democratic society. 
On this philosophy the liberal arts college 
will stand or fall. 

History. The earliest colleges — Harvard, 
1636; William and Mary, 1693; Yale, 1701; 
Princeton, 1746; King’s College (later Col- 
umbia), 1754; and Dartmouth, 1769 — were 
established to train for the ministry. Later 
the curricula included law, teaching, and 
medicine; and gradually, almost incidental- 
ly, the college purpose became associated 
with the other learned professions and with 
civil life. 

Growth' of Enrollment. After 1900 the 
college enrollment experienced a growth un- 
precedented in the history of education. This 
is summarized in the following table. 


Table 1 

Student Enrollment in Higher Education* 


Year 

Population 

(Total) 

(Ages 18-21) 

Student Enroll- 
ment in 

Higher Education 

Per Cent That 

Student Enrollment Is 
of the General Population 
(Total Pop.) (Ages 18-21) 

1900 

75,994,575 

5,930,765 

237,592 

0.31 


1920 

105,710,620 

7,343,794 

597,880 

0.57 

8.14 

1930 

122,775,046 

8,899,254 

1,100,737 


12.37 

1938 

130,215,000 

9,679,000 

1,350.905 


13.96 


*Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, Statistics of Higher Education, 1937-38, Bulletin 1940. 
No. 2, Ch. IV, Federal Security Agency, United States Office of Education. 


From the above table, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. In 1900 fewer than one-third of 1 per cent 
of the total population were enrolled in 
college; in 1938 more than 1 per cent 
were so enrolled. 

2. In 1900 a little more than 4 per cent of 
persons 18 to 21 years of age were en- 
rolled in college; in 1938 nearly 14 per 
cent of persons of these ages were so en- 
rolled. 

3. Increase in college enrollments during the 


period from 1900 to 1938 was 468 per 
cent, while increase in the total popula- 
tion was only 71 per cent, and increase 
in population of those aged 18 to 21 years 
was only 63 per cent. 

4. In 1900 there was one college student to 
every 24.9 persons aged 18 to 21 years; 
in 1938 the ratio was one to 7.2. 

Among the causes of this growth in student 
enrollment should be included the imperative 
need for trained public personnel in a demo- 
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cracv; the increasing application of the les- 
sons of science to commerce and industrj'; 
the secularization of education; the aristo- 
cracy of learning associated with the quest 
for economic security; local pride and the 
hount}' of those who accumulated large for- 


tunes; the belief that democracy should as- 
sure equality of opportunity to all of proved 
worth. 

The number of colleges ' in the United 
States and the source of dieir support and 
control are summarized in Table 2; 


Table 2 


Colleges in the United States, Their Number and Their Control* 


Type of In- 
, stitution 

Publicly 
Supported 
or Controlled 

Privately 
Supported 
or Controlled 

Denominational Control** 
Protestant Roman Catholic 

Totals 

College or 
University 

... 110 

182 

253 

145 

690 

Junior College . . 

... 235 

90 

108 

33 

466 

Negro Institutions 
College or 
University . . . 

... 19 

6 

38 

1 

64 

Junior CoUege 

4 

2 

17 

0 

23 


*ClassiBcati-'n and distribution follow from table entitled “Control of Higher Education,” Educational 
Directory, 1941-42, Part III, Colleges and Universities, Federal Security Agency, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, p. 7. 

**One college, in New York, under Jewish control, was not included in the government’s summary. 


Overlapping /Other Institutions. Be- 
cause the college is intermediate between the 
secondary school and the university, much 
that the college teaches is found naturally in 
curricula of Uie high school and the univer- 
sity. Courses of similar grade in foreign lan- 
guages, introductory science, elementary 
mathematics, and English are found in both 
the college and the secondary school. Fre- 
quently, courses in the upper college classes 
compare favorably mth similar university 
studies for the Master’s degree. These dup- 
lications, needless and confusing though 
many of them are, were introduced to assure 
individual students the opportunity to pur- 
sue progressive studies in keeping with ^eir 
abilities and changing interests. 

Student Elimination from the College. 
Out of every 100 students admitted to the 
.secondary school in the United States, only 
55 are graduated, only 17 enter college, and 
only 8 receive the college degree (J. H. Mc- 
Neely, “College Student Mortality,” U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 11, 1937). The 
acuteness of the misfortune lies not in the 
number eliminated but rather in the signific- 
ant number of students of proved ability who 
are denied an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion because of economic disability. 

The most common cause of elimination is 
lack of ability or lack of preparation for col- 
lege work. Far too many students come to 


college with reading disabilities, lack of ade- 
quate study habits, disinterest in the world of 
books, or limited intellectual capacity. To 
these causes tve'-must add changes in inter- 
ests, lack of guidance in secondary schools 
or colleges, personal maladjustments, and ill 
health. These causes of academic elimination 
are not discrete; often two or more operate 
toward the same end. 

Many corrective measures have been de- 
vised. A measure of student guidance is 
assured through cooperation bertveen the col- 
lege and the secondary school, especially 
where the college knows which secondary 
schools its students come from. Orientation 
programs from ttvo days to a semester are 
given to freshmen. Special groups are organ- 
ized of those who need guidance in the tech- 
nique of study or remedial exercises in 
reading. Homogeneous grouping furthers 
adjustment. Systematic student guidance or 
personnel work reveals many students who 
are in danger of being overwhelmed owing to 
economic pressures or because of personal 
maladjustment. (See Eumination.) 

How Students Are Admitted. Admis- 
sion to the college, in the main, is in terms 
of achievement in preparatory studies. The 
jmttem of requirements is not too fixed, but 
the applicant is expected usually to have 
completed creditably: 


N 
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4 years of study in English 3 credits 

2 or 3 years of study in a foreign 

language 2 or 3 credit* 

2 years of study in elementary mathe- 
matics 2 credits 

1 year of study in social science... 1 credit 
1 year of study in physical science. . 1 credit 


These make a total prescription of 9 or 10 
credits. With these the pupils must offer addi- 
tional credits to make a total of 15 or 16. 
He is free to continue the above subjects or 
to choose from almost any of those offered 
in accredited secondary schools. The number 
of applicants for admission determines wheth- 
er a quality standard is added. Other factors 
that determine admission are scholastic apti- 
tude tests, personality ratings, and geo- 
graphic distribution of the applicants. 

A recent study of applicants who were ad- 
mitted to college solely on the recommenda- 
tion of thirty selected secondary schools 
reveals that no set subjects need be taken to 
assure success in college (See Eight Year 
Study.). Good habits of work and a com- 
mand of English seem to be the basic re- 
quisites. All of the thirty secondary schools 
taught — each in its oivn ivay — mathematics, 
English, foreign languages, social studies, sci- 
ences, and arts. True, in some of the schools 
mathematics and science were interrelated, 
while in others they remained separate sub- 
jects; in some schools, students were taught 
general language before the foreign language 
while in others, the students proceeded direct- 
ly to foreign languages. In the last analysis, 
Rie subject matter that is foundational in pre- 
scribed college studies was the backbone of 
the secondary school curriculum. The ques- 
tion is one of method rather than of content. 
The most reliable single predictive agent of 
success in college is still the cumulative 
academic record in the secondary school. 

Individualization of Education. With 
the rapid growth of college enrollments and 
the increasing scope of knowledge, tivo poten- 
tial dangers appeared: (a) mass education 
with its neglect of the individual and (b) a 
widened channel of knowledge with a dis- 
cernible shallmvness. 

In order to individualize instruction, sup- 
plementary teaching devices were adopted. 
Among these are the tutorial system, asso- 
ciated with Harvard and Princeton; seminar 
or workshop courses; reading periods; field 
work; comprehensive examinations based on 


independent reading by the student; honors 
courses, as evolved first at Swarthmore; sup- 
ervision of the elective program, which aims 
to give each student a proper degree of con- 
centration in a field of knowledge as well as 
a proper distribution of studies. 

To guard against an overwide curriculum 
witli its accompanying shallowness, survey 
courses were evolved in the humanities, in 
the social sciences, and in the physical sci- 
ences. With these overviews of large areas 
of knowledge, the student is deemed reason- 
ably well prepared for that intensive study 
which wiU satisfy his interests or lay the 
foundation for his later professional work. 

To make its curriculum an instrument for 
developing a disciplined mind, the college 
has renewed its emphasis on method as well 
as on mastery of subject matter. Each of the 
important subjects is expected to acquaint 
the student with its characteristic method of 
thinking. The Hutchins plan as carried out 
at St John’s College is probably an extreme 
example of the revived emphasis on discip- 
line. 

Faculty and Student Participation. 
The general tendency in college administra- 
tion is to repose in the faculties the respon- 
sibility for academic standar(5s. The tradi- 
tions of each institution determine the extent 
of faculty participation in administration 
procedures. Student self-government is en- 
couraged so that the burden of student con- 
trol falls on the students. The governing 
boards control fiscal policies and salaries. To 
the president is assigned the affirmative res- 
ponsibility of maintaining and promoting 
total educational program of the college. (Sec 
Black Mountain College Plan; Chicago 
Plan; College Entrance Requirements; 
College Faculty; Comprehensive Exam- 
inations; MuNiapAL Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Preceptorial Method; Rollins 
College Prograai; State Colleges and 
Universities; Tutorial Instruction.) 

PX 
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LIBRARIAN — See Library Personnel. 

LIBRARIES, COLLEGE. Just prior to 
1931 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
gave one million dollars to approximately 
eighty liberal arts college libraries for books 
and periodicals. Studies were made and rec- 
ommendations presented as to suitable books 
for inclusion in college library collections. 
Higher standards for support and administra- 
tion were set by regional accrediting agencies. 
In general, so much attention has been paid 
to the problems of personnel, support, and 
services in libraries at this level since that 
time that L. R. Wilson speaks of 1931 as the 
year of emergence of the college library.^ 

• Libraries in colleges serve at least three 
groups of people — their students, their facul- 
ties, their alumni, and occasionally the sur- 
rounding public. Students must not only be 
provided with reading and audio-visual ma- 
terials necessary for their courses, but they 
must be encouraged and helped to read widely 
and wisely for personal growth and pleasure. 
Colleges provide this latter service by means 
of attractive non-curricular reading rooms in 
the library (frequently called “broivsing 
room”) , by deposits of recent and interesting 
books in dormitories and fraternity houses, 
by sponsoring book auctions, by -giving 
awards to students for excellent personal 


libraries. Some colleges, aware of the large 
number of their students who cannot read at 
college level, offer personal or class reading 
guidance in the selection of suitable reading 
material and in the understanding of what is 
read. The introduction of honors or reading 
courses in many colleges has increased both 
curricular and non-curricular reading. 

Students in most colleges are given some 
instruction in the use of the library. The 
amount varies from a lesson or two to a 
course which extends over a quarter or 
semester. Graduate schools frequently offer 
courses in the technique of library research 
as a prerequisite to graduate study. 

Faculties must have not only adequate ref- 
erence materials for their students, but cur- 
rent literature in their, fields and materials 
for research. 

Many college libraries provide all their 
graduates with annotated reading lists of 
timely hooks, and, when proximity permits, 
with the books themselves. 

The planning of college library buildings 
follows the current trend towards the func- 
tional. Generally speaking there is a ten- 
dency to break up one or two large reading 
rooms into several small ones, though even 
this is dependent on the number of staff mem- 
bers available. Some new college library 
buildings provide open air reading rooms; 
typing rooms; and rooms in which to use 
microfilm, phonographs, and radio. Some 
college libraries are no^v providing -for the 
accommodation of as many as 40 per cent 
of their student body at one time, instead of 
10 per cent which was formerly thought to be 
sufficient. 

The administration of college libraries is 
usually vested in the librarian, who is directly 
responsible to the president of the college. 
There is frequently a faculty library com- 
mittee whose function is usually advisory. 
Occasionally some members of the board of 
trustees of the college form an advisory li- 
braryr committee.^ 

Income for library purposes generally 
comes from three sources — an appropriation 
from the annual income of the college, stu- 
dent library fees, and endo%vments made espe- 
cially for the library. 

Statistics of expenditure for libraries by a 
group of 58 colleges of less than one thou- 
sand undergraduate students showed that in 
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1940-41^ the median amount per student 
spent for library materials and service was 
$22.39. This was 4.7 per cent of the educa- 
tional expenditure for the college. This was 
a slightly better showing than was made by a 
group of 53 colleges and universities which 
had an enrollment of more than one thousand 
undergraduates. Widespread investigations 
indicate that the library budget should be 
based not on student enrollment, but on a 
study of the actual cost of adequate library 
service in a particular institution. (See 
Libraries, University and Research.) E.S. 
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LIBRARIES FOR THE BUND. The 

adult blind of the United States are provided 
with books and magazines in Braille and 
Moontype (See Touch Reading), and with 
“talking books”, — records and phonographs 
— by the Federal government acting through 
the Library of Congress. A designated public 
library in each of twenty-seven districts serves 
as the local distributing agency under the 
supervision of the Library of (Congress, and 
receives financial aid for the administration 
of this service. In addition to the $350,000 
which the government now allo^vs annually 
for books for the blind, free transportation 
of the materials is allowed. (See Blind, Edu- 
cation OF the) E.S. 

LIBRARIES, NATIONAL. Tlie Library 
of Congress is one of the great national 
libraries, built up by the government through 
purchasfe, gifts, exchanges, and the deposit 
of two copies of every book copyrighted in 
the United States. It has numerous special 
collections, such as the one on music which 
consists of books about music and musicians, 
and sheet music. Its collections of maps; 
manuscripts; public documents, both of for- 
eign countries and of the United States ; news- 
papers; and Americana are especially impor- 
tant One of the earliest purchases of the 
Librarj’^ of Congress was the library of 
Thomas Jefferson. A recent one, in 1930, was 


the Vollbehr collection of incunabula. Pos- 
sibly the largest group of books on aero- 
nautics in the world is in the Library of 
Congress. The total number of books and 
pamphlets in the Library is approximately 
6,000,000. This does not include manuscripts, 
sheet music, maps, or charts, of which there 
are several millions more; 

Scholars everywhere make use of the col- 
lection by consulting materials at the Library 
or from a distance, through inter-library 
loans of books, films, or photostatic copies of 
needed material. The Library^ of Congress 
also aids research ivorkers by issuing bibliog- 
raphies of current material in special fields, 
and indexes to publications of various federal 
agencies. 

The classification scheme for yyhich it is 
responsible; its system of printing and dis- 
tributing catalog cards; its union catalog 
which contains tlie cards for books in about 
700 great libraries besides its own, including 
the highly specialized government libraries 
in Washington make it an invaluable tech- 
nical and professional aid to other libraries 
as well as to scholars. 

There are more than 150 government li- 
braries in Washington. The Department of 
Agriculture, the Smithsonian Institute, the 
U. S. Geological Survey, the Office of Educa- 
tion [q.v.) are typical of the fields in which 
these libraries specialize. 

The Office of Education Library contains 
approximately 275,000 volumes. The collec- 
tion also includes courses of study ; theses on 
education; and all possible resources to aid 
the staff of specialists in the Office of Edu- 
cation and teachers and school administrators 
throughout the country, by means of inter- 
library loans, and reference and bibliography 
service. 

In 1936 the Congress appropriated funds 
for the establishment of a Library Service 
Division in the Office of Education for the 
purpose of fonvarding library development , 
in the United States. This was the first ofifciaJ 
evidence of leadership on the part of the Fe 
eral government in the promotion of nation- 
wide library service. The Division has been 
assigned several functions, the first and chie 
of which is research. " F- ■ 

LIBRARIES, PUBLIC. Public libraries 
may be defined as agencies which supply free 
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library service to persons within their com- 
munities. 

The extent to which people are receiving 
this service is steadily increasing, as is shown 
by the fact that in 1926 forty-three per cent of 
the population of the United States was with- 
out access to libraries, and in 1935 only thirty- 
seven per cent rvere in this group.^ Later 
studies indicate steady improvement in many 
regions, but tliere are still more than 35,000,- 
000 people who live in areas, chiefly rural, 
not supplied with reading materials by free 
public libraries. Since evidence gathered 
from many sources indicates that public 
libraries are the chief source of reading for 
the largest part of the American public, ex- 
cept for newspapers, these figures mean that 
just so manv people do not read. 

Local public libraries in cities and towns 
offer varied services to tlieir patrons, depend- 
ing on their size, location, and resources. Be- 
sides supplying books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets many of them lend lantern slides; pic- 
tures, some with frames ready to hang on 
walls; phonograph reeords and sheet music; 
books in Braille and “Talking Books” for the 
blind. (See Libraries for the Blind.) 

Branch libraries exist in large numbers, 
and their work is supplemented by “stations” 
— collections of books deposited by the public^ 
library in schools, factories, and other places. 
Outlying districts not served by a nearby 
branch are reached by bookmobiles, or book 
trailers, wihch stop at scheduled times and 
places. 

Business and technical departments or 
branches offer special materials and services 
to patrons who need them. Patients in hos- 
pitals are often served by large city libraries. 
Some libraries maintain rooms for the pro- 
fessional reading of teachers. A few have 
rooms devoted to books, magazines, pamph- 
lets, and bulletins for parent education, in re- 
sponse to a constantly increasing demand. 
Clubs are often served by a staff member ivho 
does little' else. In some large cities, libraries 
provide special service for public and paroch- 
ial schools and colleges in the form of special 
loans for a stated period. 

Work with the foreign-born in many towns 
and cities has been an important part of li- 
brary sendee, requiring a skilfully selected 
staff as well as a carefully chosen collection of 
books. Since 1933 much of this work has been 


rvith refugees, many of whom are well edu- 
cated and need a different type of service' 
from most immigrants tvho formerly made, 
up the group of foreign-born. 

Readers’ Advisory Sendee, as a special 
service, is a recent development in libraries. 
It is now handled by one or more specially 
equipped members of the public library staff. 
Any reader who wishes may have advice and 
reading lists on any subject. People who wish 
to continue their education from any level, or 
who wish re-education for another kind of 
work, are given reading courses with as many 
conferences as they wish. Readers’ advisers 
sponsor forums, classes, and lecture courses. 

Public libraries have long given sendee of 
the highest quality to children; and more re- 
cently many of them are giving special atten- 
tion to adolescents and young adults, by 
means of reading rooms, suitable collections, 
and a staff whose interests and training are, 
in this field. 

^ The above list of activities can be length- 
ened, but it suggests what adequate library 
service can become, with sufficient resources 
by way of staff and materials. 

Rural areas, when they are supplied with 
library service at all, are reached in several 
ways. Many state libraries send travelling 
collections of books to towns, schools, or in- 
dividuals having limited service or none. 
Forty-six states have library extension agen- 
cies whose .chief function is to promote, or- 
ganize, and supervise state-iidde library ser- 
vice.^ 

The county library, supported by county 
funds, functions well in some states, for ex-, 
ample in California. .The county plan pools 
existing library resources, permits trained 
service, and provides for wide distribution of 
materials in various ivays. 

Many counties, hoivever, have populations 
and taxable properties which are inadequate 
to support libraries within themselves. 
Regional libraries, which combine the re- 
sources of several counties, are being en- 
couraged and tried. 

Support for .public libraries differs from 
support for education in general in that it is 
not legally mandatory in most states, but 
merely permissive. This means that there are 
at present only a few states which give finan- 
cial support to public libraries — Michigan, 
New York, several New England states, and a 
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few others.^ The local unit — city, township, 
county — is financially responsible in most 
cases for its oAvn library service. 

The per capita amount spent by the total 
population for public libraries in 1934 varied ’ 
from #1.08 in Massachusetts to $.02 in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas.^ The per capita amount 
in terms of population served by libraries 
varied slightly less — from $1.08 in Massachu- 
setts to $.11 in Arkansas and $.08 in Missis- 
sippi. The average per capita expenditure 
was $.37. State and national library associa- 
tion work steadily for equalization of library 
opportunities, which cannot be attained with- 
out state or federal aid to local units. 

The administration of public libraries out- 
side of cities follows the same pattern of ad- 
ministration — a county or regional board 
chosen by the unit which supports the library. 
The state library agency, whether it is a com- 
mission, a library department, or a state li- 
brary whose staff is responsible for library 
extension, is advisory in its relationship to 
public libraries, rather than administrative. 

The administration of public libraries in 
most cities of 30,000 or above is in the hands 
of • library boards, members of which are 
sometimes elected, sometimes appointed. A 
few cities have libraries administered by 
boards of educaton; and a few city libraries 
are controlled directly by the city council, 
commission, , or city manager.® (See Library 
Personnel.) E.S 
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LIBRARIES, SCHOOL. The function 
of a school library is to contribute to the 
fulfillment of the educational aim of the 
school. It does this by selecting, collecting, 
organizing, and distributing materials of all 
kinds for use in class work; by individual and 
group guidance of pupils in reading for 
school purposes or personal recreation; by 
furnishing the facilities for teaching children 
how to find materials they need and how to 
evaluate and use these materials; by helping 


children to become intelligent users and sup- 
porters of public libraries. 

School libraries are organized in element- 
ary, junior, and senior high schools, but those 
at the elementary level are generally the least 
developed in school systems. They vary in 
type from collections of books in classrooms, 
haphazardly selected and arranged, to well- 
equipped central library rooms which help 
in every posible way to carry out the program 
of the school. 

The need for libraries in junior and senior 
high schools and the importance of their 
services are much more generally recognized. 
They exist in far greater number, are subject 
to more supervision by state and regional 
authorities, and are generally under the di- 
rection of better trained personnel. 

Changes in educational philosophy have 
had considerable effect on school libraries, 
but the planning of the physical plant has not 
generally kept pace even with obvious addi- 
tional services to be rendered. Few school 
library suites have sound-proof rooms for 
listening to music or other recorded material. 
In relatively few schools is there a room 
connecting "with the library which can be used 
as a laboratory where a class can have im- 
mediate access to all library- materials while 
a unit is under way. Few schools have small, 
attractive rooms for recreational reading, 
such as the “browsing rooms” in many col- 
lege libraries. Space and flexibility should be 
the chief aims of school library planning. 

In many schools the library is not allpwe 
to make its greatest possible contribution to 
the students’ educational development. Some 
schools still look upon the school library as 
only a convenient place for storing books an 
have failed to take advantage of the 
ways in w'hich a competent librarian can he p 
students to use the library facilities 
satisfaction and enjoyment. The full 
tional use of the school library is not achieve 
through short series of special lessons on c 
use of the card catalogue and references 
books. For the school library to be of great- 
est value it must be seen not as a separa e 
room, but as a part of the school®;^ and e 
librarian must have the responsibilities an i 
the opportunities of a member of the teac 
ing staff. ^ j 

The problem of the most satisfacto^ an 
economical administration, control, and sup- 
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port of the local school library has not as 
yet been solved. Three types exist — ^libraries 
supported and controlled entirely by the 
school district, those over which both the 
public library board and the school hoard 
exercise control because of joint support, and 
those which are public library branches in 
school buildings. Of 53 cities of 30,000 in- 
habitants or more, 39 have school libraries 
which are administered by the school board, 
and 14 which have a cooperative plan.^ There 
are numerous valid arguments for each form 
of administration. 

School libraries in secondary schools have 
grown up most often as separate units, and 
in many school systems continue to function 
in that way. Centralization of all school li- 
braries rvithin a school system, rvhether ad- 
ministered by the public library or the school 
board, is, however, economical and sound. A 
division or department of school libraries, 
administered by a director or supervisor, 
exists in 14 cities of 50,000 or over.^ 

In 13 states there are state school library 
supervisors,^ either connected with the state 
department of education, or on tlie staff of 
the state librar}% These positions carry vary- 
ing responsibilities and duties which are pro- 
motional and advisory, not administrative. 

Schools in rural areas have book service of 
one of three kinds, if they have any at all. 
This service is given either by county public 
libraries (See Libraries, Public) or by trav- 
elling book collections sent from the state 
library agency; or by libraries established 
from county school funds in the headquarters 
of the county superintendents of schools, and 
administered by them, sometimes with aid of 
trained personnel, sometimes without. 

State aid for school libraries is legally pro- 
vided for in 17 states.^ In 11 other states the 
legislation is permissive. The variation in 
amount is so great that it is obviously another 
symptom of the great need for equalizing 
educational opportunities for all children. 

When school libraries are supported and 
administered by the school district alone, 
there are still numerous opportunities for 
cooperation rvith public libraries.^ Some ex- 
amples of cooperation are: the lending of 
large collections of books by the public li- 
brary to classrooms for long periods of time; 
reserve shelves in the public library for use 


in various school units; notice to the public 
library of future demands for books by the 
school librarian or teachers; cooperation in 
planning units by public librarian and school 
group, representation of the public library 
on school curriculum committees; coopera- 
tive bibliography making; visits of element- 
ary or junior high school classes to the public 
library. (See also Libraries, Pubuc. For 
Personnel, see Library Personnel.) E.S. 
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LIBRARIES, UNIVERSITY AND RE- 
SEARCH. Opportunities for research are 
found in university libraries, as well as in 
many public and private collections through- 
out the country. Harvard University has 
probably the largest number of special col- 
lections, ranging in subject through classical 
literature; individual English, French, and 
German authors; drama; history of various 
countries and periods; fine arts; city plan- 
ning; philosophy and religion; the social 
sciences and most branches of science. Other 
universities, such as Yale, Cornell, Columbia, 
Michigan, to mention only a few, have special 
collections for ten or more subjects.^ 

Many college libraries have specialized in 
subjects of interest and importance, for ex- 
ample Amlierst, which has a Wordsworth 
collection; and Colby, which has unusual ma- 
terial for research on Thomas Hardy and E. 
A. Robinson. 

A feiv large public libraries, notably that 
of New York City, have valuable research col- 
lections. The basis of this library was the 
combination of three private libraries which 
had already acquired many rare and valuable 
items. It was also the recipient of large en- 
dowments at the time of its foundation. 

There are special collections for research 
in Ae libraries of certain state historical so- 
cieties, the American Antiquarian Society, 
' and the Hispanic Society. The largest art 
museums have excellent collections in their 
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field. Numerous public utilities have built 
up extensive rcseach libraries. 

Private libraries have been built up, which 
contain highly specialized materials invalua- 
ble for research. The Henry E. Huntington 
Library at San Marino, California, specializes 
in materials on early English literature, 
Shakespeare, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts, English drama, and Amer- 
icana. The John Crcrar Librarj' in Chicago, 
established in 1894, contains materials on the 
tlicory and practical application of physics, 
chemistry, botany, ornithology, and other 
fields of science. It has a large collection of 
materials on transportation. Newberry Li- 
brary, also in Chicago, contains more than 
half a million volumes chiefly in the fields of 
history, the classics, and literature of various 
countries. The Henry C. Folger Library in 
Washington, D. C. contains the finest collec- 
tion of Shakespeare material in the United 
States. There arc more^than 40 first folios in 
the 20,000 X'olumes. It has also specialized 
in materials on Dryden and early English 
printing. John Pierpont Morgan oollecled 
English and American manuscripts, early 
printed books, and various other rare items 
of English and French medieval literature, to 
the extent of 25,000 volumes, valued at $7,- 
500,000. In 1923 this library was given to 
tbe city of New York by the son of its founder 
as an institution for research. (See Libraries, 
College; Libraries, National.) E.S. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS — See Li- 
braries, National. 

LIBRARY PERSONNEL. At the present 
time there are thirty library schools in the 
United States and two in Canada which have 
been accredited for training librarians by the 
American Library Association Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship,^ Requirements for 
entrance and for obtaining degrees from 
these institutions vary. There is also some 
specialization in the kind of librarianship for 
which they prepare. Persons who have ful- 
filled the requirements of one of these train- 
ing agencies are classified as “professional.” 


For the purposes of uniform statistics, the 
American Library Association has grouped 
and defined library personnel as follows: ad- 
ministrative office assistant, professional as- 
sistant, sub-professional assistant, clerical as- 
sistant, and others.^ 

Administrative office assistant applies to 
such positions as secretary to the librarian, 
or business manager. These persons need 
have no training in librarianship, 

A professional assistant must have at least 
a bachelor’s degree, and one year of profes- 
sional library training, which may be in- 
cluded in the four years required for the 
bachelor’s degree; or, education and experi- 
ence of a kind which is considered by the 
librarian in charge equal to four years of 
college and five years of professional experi- 
ence. 


A subprofcssional assistant should have 
some elementary training in library work. 

A clerical assistant rating requires gradua- 
tion from high school but no training in 
library w'ork. 

“Others” are those who do minor clerical 
or manual library work — pages, for example; 
but book menders and the custodial staff are 
not counted here. 

There is a definite tendency towards cer- 
tification of librarians in publicly supported 
libraries — municipal, county, and school. A 
recent survey shows some interesting trends. 
Eighteen states have some kind of legal cer- 
tification for some type of public librarian. 
A few of them indicate requirements for 
county librarians only — a provision evidently 
written into the law establishing or permitting 
county libraries, which are a fairly recent 
development. Most of the provisions for cer- 
tification ivere made since 1930. 


In twelve states there is voluntary certifica- 
on of librarians in public libraries. In most 
ases the certifying agency is the state library 
ssociation, which has made detailed an 
pecific requirements This awareness on the 
art of the profession itself indicates that 
nee the experimental stage is past, there 

-1 riiil A La n <lAmand fnr lecal certification. 


More than half the states now require cer- 
tificates for school and teacher librarians. 
Some of the statements about certification in- 
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elude regulations about tlie amount of time 
per pupil enrollment a librarian or teacher 
librarian shall be required to serve in the 
library. Some states make the same require- 
ments for librarians as tliey do for teachers, 
plus approximately a year of library training, 
in a course of four years Avork toivard a 
bachelor’s degree. 

School librarians are certified in ttvo ways, 
either by legislation or in accordance with 
standards set up by the same state committee, 
or board, or other officials, who certify teach- 
ers according to approved standards. The 
trend is towards the latter procedure.^ 

Of school librarians in cities where school 
libraries are administered by the boards of 
education, ninety-eight per cent have tlie 
status of other faculty members,^ with eighty- 
eight per cent of them on the same salar)"^ 
schedule. In cities where school libraries are 
under the cooperative administration of the 
Board of Education and the Library Board, 
only twenty-five per cent of tlie school libra- 
rians have faculty status. E.S. 
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LICENSING OF TEACHERS — See 

Teachers, Certification of. 

LIFE GUIDANCE— See Guidance. 

LIGHTING, SCHOOL. Standards for 
schoolroom illumination are being revised 
continually with increased recognition of the 
detrimental effects of poor vision and ocular 
fatigue on the health of the child and on 
school progress. The American Standards 
Association in 1938 revised its standards 
adopted in 1932 as follows: 


Classrooms, study halls, 
rooms, and libraries . , 

1932 1938 

Minimum Proposed 
Standard Standard 

[Intensity in foot candles) 
lecture 

5 15 

Offices 

5 

15 

Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, 
art rooms, and rooms where 
fine detail work is to be done 8 

25 

Shops and laboratories , 

5 

15 

Gymnasiums 

3 

15 


Auditoriums, cafeterias, and 


other rooms in which people 
congregate for an extended 
period, but not for study .... 2 6 

Locker rooms, stairs, corridors, 

and toilets 1 4 

Sight-saving rooms 30 

Even the revised standards are challenged 
by many authorities as being much too low. 
It is an accepted principle that illumination 
should he sufficient for the most eye-straining 
task in the classroom. 

Windows. A majority of classrooms re- 
ceive their natural lighting through windows. 
The minimum natural lighting requirement 
is usually one square foot of window space 
to each five square feet of floor space. This 
proportion should he increased where exter- 
ior obstructions exist. Since one square foot 
of glass area at the top of the window is 
several times as effective as one square foot 
at the bottom, modern school buildings have 
the glass line of their windows as near the 
ceiling as possible. A commonly accepted 
rule is that the top of the window should be 
square and should exte,nd to within six inches 
of the ceiling, and that the minimum distance 
from the top of the window to the floor 
should be equal to half the width of the room. 

Color of Walls and Ceilings. The 
reflection and diffusion of light in 3ie class- 
room also are important factors in classroom 
illumination. Ceilings and walls should" he 
finished with colors of high light-reflecting 
values. Colors frequently recommended for 
walls are light buff or light green; ceilings 
should be white or near-white. All colors 
should he of dull finish to eliminate glare. 
The ceilings should reflect from 65 to 80 per 
cent of the light and the walls from 50 to 60 
per cent. 

Window shades should be translucent, pre- 
ferably tan in color, and should he adjust- 
able to admit the light from the upper part 
of the Avindow. 
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Artificial lighting. Artificial lighting 
equipment is classified according to tjqie of 
installation: direct, semi-direct, semi-indirect, 
and indirect. Direct lighting is provided by 
suspended lamp bulbs without reflectors; 
this type of fixture gives high concentration 
of light hut poor diffusion and is generally 
considered unsatisfactory. Semi-direct light- 
ing . is usually provided by frosted glass 
glohqs, permitting a large percentage of the 
light to shine directly on the working plane 
and a small pereentage to reflect from the 
ceiling. Semi-indirect lighting, usually ob- 
tained by use of opaque plastic or glass ref- 
lectors, throws the greater percentage of light 
on the ceiling, from which it is reflected to 
the working plane. Indirect lamps reflect 
light from the source to the ceiling, permit- 
ting no direct rays to fall on the working 
plane. Semi-indirect and indirect lamps are 
preferable because they considerably reduce 
glare, although they require greater intensity 
to give an equal foot candle of intensity on 
the working plane. 

Fluorescent lighting gives promise of 
greatly improving lighting intensities with- 
out increasing wattage. L.E.M. and M.F.S. 
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LINE AND STAFF ORGANIZATION 
OF ADMINISTRATION— See Administra- 
tion, School. 

LINE GRAPH — See Graphic Methods. 

LIP READING — See Speech Reading'. 

LITERATURE — See Children’s Liter- 
ature; English, Teaching of; Reading, 
Methods of Teaching. 

LITERATURE, CHILDREN’S — See 
Children’s Literature. 


LOAD, TEACHING — .See Teaching 
Load. 

LOAN FUNDS. Moneys reserved or used 
for lending constitute loan funds. Specific 
examples are loan funds for students and for 
teachers. 

Institutions, agencies, organizations, and 
individuals se!^ aside loan funds available with 
or without interest to students, the principal 
usually being paid back in installments. In 
contrast to scholarships and gifts, the prin- 
cipal at least must be returned. In ,1942, to 
promote the interests of national defense, the 
federal government established a loan fund 
available at a set rate of interest to students 
in such special fields of preparation as chem- 
istry and engineering. 

Less common are loan funds for teachers. 
These funds may be used for such purposes 
as travel, additional schooling, living ex- 
penses, and emergency needs. 

Where loan funds for teachers are not 
available, many teachers have been forced to 
borrow money from other sources, often at 
unduly high interest rates. The teachers 
credit union has been proposed as a met^ 
of helping teachers to solve their financial 
problems. 

A credit union for teachers is an inde- 
pendent and voluntary organization of teach- 
ers incorporated for the two-fold purpose o 
1) providing loans for provident and produc- 
tive purposes and (2) promoting thrift among 
its members. 

The credit union movement dates back to 
the 1850’s in Europe. The movement in the 
United States was quickened through the e - 
forts of Edward Filene, a Boston "lercfaMt 
and philanthropist, ivho spent considerable 
money in an educational program which r^ 
suited in favorable legislation for coopera u 
credit unions. 

u There are more than 9,000 credit unien. 
in the United States and a national paganize 
tion known as the Credit Union National - 
sociation. Many of these local unioK 
for teachers and other employees of boaras 
of education. 

A group may organize under s^te or 
federal laivs. In Illinois, credit unions fonnea 
under the state law are supervised by tue 
auditor of public accounts, and those fonne 
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under federal statutes are supervised by the 
Farm Credit Administration, , j , 

The Governing body is usually a board ot 
directors who appoint a treasurer and mariag- 
ing officer. Careful supervision is excised 
through various local committees. The di- 
rectors and officers are elected at Ae annual 
meeting, at which all persons holding shares 
of stock have voting privileges. At the annual 
meeting the credit committeei is usually 
elected for the purpose of passing on all 
applications for loans. Under tlie federal law, 
loans up to $100 may be made without tu^ 
ther security than a promissory note 
by the borrower, C.A.D.i, 

Reference. 

Write the Farm Credit ■ Administration, JFasUng- 
ton, 2 >. C. for information on federal laws, and the 
state capitol for state laws. 

LOCAL BOARD OF EDUCATION— 
See Board of Education, Locai- 

LOG, CLASS— See Diart, Class. 

LOOK AND SAY METHOD (READ- 
ING)— -See Reading, Methods of Teach- 
ing'. 

LOYALTY OATHS. Legislatures or 
State Boards of Education in at least 24 stat^ 
now require a loyalty oath of teachers. Al- 
though one such loyalty oath requirement 
existed as early as 1862, in Kentucky, the 
great impetus to this type of legislation came 
after World War I. Characteristic of oath 
laws after the last war were New York’s Lusk 
Laws of 1921, later repealed in 1923 after a 
series of persecutions. Of the 24 states now 
having such a requirement of teachers, 13 
have passed their provisions in the two years 
1931 and 1935. 

The oaths required by such laws take dif- 
ferent forms. Some require the^ teacher to 
swear to support the Constitution of me 
United States and the state; others require 
him to swear that he ivill support the^ Consti- 
tution and that he rvill faithfully discharge 
the duties of a teacher; some require m oath 
to support and defend the Constitution; 
others require the constitutional pledge plus 
a requirement to teach love, respect, and 
allegiance to the flag, government, and Amer- 
ican institutions; and still others include pre- 
scriptions intended to prevent the teaching 
of specific theories 'of government or eco- 


nomics. One form of this later type of oath 
law existed in the District of Columbia, unm 
repealed by Congress in 1937, whereby teach- 
ers were required to swear at the end of each 
salary period that they had not taught or 
advocated” communism. Federal funds ap- 
propriated for educational purposes may not 
“be used to pay the salary or wages of any 
person who advocates, or who is a member of 
an organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the United States by force or violence. 
(Federal Security Appropriation Act, 19^, 
§703.) Tliis statute has been interpreted by 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
to require a sivorn affidavit. (20 Comp. Gen. 
925.) The Commissioner of Education, 
whose appropriation comes under the Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, has interpreted 
the Act to require the oath from all persons 
paid in whole or part out of Federal educa- 
tional funds granted to land-grant colleges 
(g.v.) under the Bankhead-Jones Act; to 
Federal vocational education programs and 
vocational rehabilitation progra^; war- 
production workers (defense) training pro- 
grams; the National Youth Administration 
program; and the Engineering, Science, 
Management, and War Training Program 
(ESMWT). 

Coverage of the various loyalty oath laws 
varies from state to state. All the laws apply 
to elementary and secondary school levels, 
17 to public normal school, 15 to public 
collies and universities, 9 to private and 
parochial schools, and 11 to colleges and uni- 
versities. But just ivhat constitutes a violation 
of the oath has not been judicially deter- 
mined. 

The arguments for and against loyalty 
oaths cover a ivide range. Basically the 
proponents of the laws seek to protert the 
schools from subversive, disloyal, and un- 
patriotic doctrines and to insure the loyalty 
of the teaching body; the justification given 
for singling out the teacher among all public 
employees is that society must be especially 
careful to shield its youth from the inculca- 
tion of seditious doctrines. The opponents of 
loyalty laws argue tibat to require teachers 
alone of all public employees to swear to 
such oaths is unjust and unfair discrimina- 
tion; furthermore, they argue, such oaths tend 
to break doivn the academic freedom which 
should he permitted the teaching profession 
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if it is to do its task most effectively. The 
attitude of professional educators towards 
loyalty oath laws was expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted at the July 1936 convention of 
the National Education Association, and re- 
affirmed again in June of 1937, condemning 
“special loyalty oath hills.” (See Academic 
Freedom; Teachers’ Legal Status.) 

H.N.R. 
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LUNCH HOUR ACTTVmES. It has 

long been recognized that living and learning 
are but different names for the same process. 
One effect of the realization of the true nature 
of the learning process has been the re-exam- 
ination of subject-matter curricula, methods 
of teaching, and student activities in the light 
of their relation to the life needs of growing 
personalities. A corollary to this effect has 
been a grooving awareness of the educative 
potentialities of extraclass activities. Student 
clubs, student self-government, excursions, 
and community projects have taken their 
place as vital elements in the enlarging con- 
cept of life learning. However, one important 
part of the school day generally has not been 
allowed to assume the importance it deserves. 
It is strange that in an education seeldng to 
achieve social competence, tlie schools have 
generally ignored the possibilities of social 
training inherent in what has been tradition- 
ally the most social of all activities — eating. 

It is a rule rather than the exception that 
no teacher assignment is more disliked than 
the “lunch-room supervision.” The fact that 
it is called “supervision” is indicative of the 
spirit in which it is undertaken. The duty is 
observed in a wide variety of ways, from the 
supervision by a confirmed disciplinarian 
armed with a severe manner, a stentorian 
voice, and a strong-armed “sanitation squad,” 
who enforces silence and cleanliness, to the 
soft-hearted little lady with hardened ear- 
drums who retires to a seat in the corner and 
corrects test papers. 

Many schools, however, have made use of 
tlie lunch hour as a means of encouraging the 
good social habits associated with mealtime. 


Tables are provided for groups of four, six, 
or eight to encourage the making of acquaint- 
ances. Sometimes teachers join these informal 
groups and act as host or hostess, or students 
take turns in acting as host or hostess. It has 
been found that tlie responsibility of enforc- 
ing habits of cleanliness, good order, and. 
social cooperation can well be left to the stu- 
dents themselves through their own self-gov- 
ernment organizations, such as the student 
council. In schools which have two or more 
lunch periods, sometimes no more than half 
an hour is allowed for each period. There is 
so little free time available after the students 
have eaten their lunch that it is difficult to 
plan lunch hour acivities. If only one lunch 
period is provided in a school, that period is 
sometimes an hour or more in length and 
therefore adequate for both lunch and other 
activities. 

Tlie possibilities of social training are 
especially marked if the lunch period is long 
enough to allow for a half-hour or more of 
relaxation after lunch has been eaten. Stu- 
dent organized entertainment may be pro- 
vided, announcements of significant student 
social events may be made, informal discus- 
sion groups may he formed, a community 
sing may be organized, a group interested in 
Spanish may practice everyday Spanish con- 
versation or sing Spanish songs, etc. Some 

schools have special recreation rooms in which 
games are provided; chess, table-tennis, and 
checker tournaments are run by students; 
motion pictures are shown; and music is 
played for listening or for dancing. The scope 
of lunch hour activities is wdde, and the po- 
tentialities of the lunch hour as an oppor- 
tunity for exercise in positive social living 
and learning are great, especially if the stu- 
dents themselves undertake, through their 
elected councils, to organize the wide variety 
of socially and recreationally useful activities 
that can become a part of the lunch hour. 
Jacobson and Reavis give two reasons for stu- 
dent council activity in the program: (1) d 
presents a real problem which can be solved 
by pupils, and (2) it gives pupils some re- 
sponsibility for the management of affairs 
which are closely related to the extracurricu- 
lum. 

To accomplish these ends, the lunchroom 
must be made an attractive place; and time, 
facilities, and setting mlist work together to 
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make the lunch period as helpful socially as 
it can be satisfying gastronomically. 

According to one careful recent research 
the most common lunch hour activities in 356 
schools are in order: games on the campus, 
loafing, resting, walking, and games in the 
building. A trend toward planned activities, 
however, has been gathering impetus in all 
sections of the country. J.E.G. 
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LUTHERANS, EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF. Since the days of Luther and his co- 
■ laborers, education has been one of the chief 
factors in the development of the Lutheran 
Church. While Luther’s educational classics 
{To the Christian Knighthood, of 1520; To 
the Mayors and Aldermen of All the Cities 
of Germany in Behalf of Schools, of 1524; 
Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to 
School, of 1530) have in mind Christian edu- 
cation in state schools, the principles enun- 
ciated by him have rightly been applied wher- 
ever Lutheran congregations have been estab- 
lished in the various countries of the world. 
The principles which have ahvays been 
stressed by the leaders of the Lutheran Church 
have been chiefly those insisting upon proper 
indoctrination of the young before admitting 
them to adult membership and the right to 
partake of the Eucharist. In fact, a notable 
dictum of Luther: “Where the Word of God 
does not rule, I advise no man to place his 
child,” has become a slogan in Lutheran 
education. 

The Swedish Lutherans were the first set- 
tlers of this faith to establish themselves 
permanently in America. That was in 1638. 
As soon as Fort Christina had been built, the 
colonists not only provided a chapel for 
church services, but also made arrangements 
for the Christian instruction of their children, 
their specific demand being that “all persons, 
hut especially the young, shall he instructed 
in the articles of their Christian faith.” In 
1692 a petition was sent to the mother coun- 
try which requested, among other things, the 
shipment of “one hundred handhool^ and 


spiritual meditations, two hundred catechisms, 
and two hundred ABC books.” 

The same zeal for Christian education was 
shown by tlie Lutheran group w^hich settled 
in New York, although the undertaking met 
Avith certain difificulties because the Dutch 
government placed obstacles in the Avay of 
maintaining a separate school. In Albany the 
same situation was found. But among the 
Palatinates of the Hudson Valley independent 
schools were established shortly after 1700, 
and there are records of a log schoolhouse 
that Avas built at West Camp in 1710. Further 
immigration and natural groAvth brought 
about the establishment of other congrega- 
tions and schools in this section of Ncav York 
State. 

But the real beginning of Lutheran educa- 
tion on a large scale took place in Pennsyl- 
vania after the coming of Henry Melchior 
Muehlenberg, often called the patriarch of 
the Lutheran Church in America. Muehlen- 
berg Avas indefatigable in establishing Chris- 
tian schools, not only in Philadelphia, but also 
in other cities. He Avas not ashamed to teach 
school himself, although it meant instructing 
children of 17 years and more in their ABC’s. 
In one of his letters he states: “One Aveek I 
teach school in Philadelphia, the next in 
ProA'idence, the third in New Hanover.” As 
a result of Muehlenberg’s labors, tlie Luth- 
eran school system of Pennsylvania expanded 
until it included a large part of the state, 
with hundreds of parish schools in operation 
in the first decades of the 19th century. It 
Avas only Avith the rise of the public schools 
and the increasing interest in Sunday Schools 
that the parish school movement lost its 
strength. It should be noted, also, that the 
Salzburgers in Georgia founded Christian 
schools for their children, and that the 
Henkels in Virginia acted as missionaries, 
teachers, and printers of Lutheran school 
books for a number of decades, their influ- 
ence extending into Tennessee, Ohio, and 
some otlier states. 

But a ncAv impetus Avas given to the estab- 
lishment of Lutheran parish schools by the 
so-called Saxon and Franconian immigra- 
tions, the former being directed to Missouri, 
the latter to Michigan. We are told: “Only a 
feAv days after the arrival of the first division 
of the immigrant colony in St. Louis a school 
Avas opened. The same took place in the other 
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congregations, in Perry County. If it -was not 
possible to appoint a regular teacher, it was 
self-evident that the pastor, togetlier wth his 
ministerial office, also assumed the office of 
teaching.” This idea has always actuated llie 
Synodical Conference of the Lutheran Church 
in America. It has steadfastly maintained the 
necessity of Christian parish schools and of 
otlier agencies which would adequately sup- 
ply tlie needs of children and young people 
in the field of. Christian education. For a 
number of decades other Lutheran bodies of 
the Middle West also maintained parish 
schools and conducted normal schools for the 
adequate training of teachers, but the number 
of such institutions has materially decreased. 
Their place has, in many cases, been taken by 
Sunday Schools, which are now found in the 
majority of the parishes, Saturday Schools, 
summer schools or vacation Bible schools, 
released-time classes, and similar agencies. 
Whatever agencies and institutions may be 
found in the individual Lutlieran parish, the 
aim of tlie Church is to give to every child 
an indoctrination which will be adequate for 
adult membership. The final step toward tlie 
accomplishment of this aim is found in the 
confirmation classes, in which children (and 
adults) are prepared for full membership in 
the Church, and especially the right to par- 
take of the Holy Communion. The Lutheran 
Catechism and the Bible are the chief text- 
books in such classes, and the rite of con- 
firmation is attended by a great deal of 
dignity. 

Secondary and higher education in the 
Lutheran Church of America is taken care of 
in scores of junior colleges and full colleges, 
a number of normal schools, and more than 
a dozen theological seminaries, -which main- 
tain high standards. A consistent effort is be- 
ing made to raise standards in keeping with 
the advancement made in the field of secular 
learning, ivithout endangering the character 
of the institutions as agencies of the Church. 
(See Protestant Education.) P.E.K. 

LYCEE — See France, Education in. 

LYING. Lying generally implies an indi- 
vidual’s misrepresentation of facts or circum- 
stances with the intention of deceiving others. 
It is one of the most frequent beha-vior prob- 


lems among children and adolescents, and is 
somewhat more common among boys. Much 
of tlie lying of small children should not be 
classified as such, since it results primarily 
from their inability to make a clear distinc- 
tion between fact and fancy. Usually, by 
the eighth year this confusion of truth and 
imagination diminishes, and it has practically 
disappeared by about tlie age of twelve. 

Children find it difficult to understand that 
trutli-telling standards are relative, and that 
what is regarded as a lie in one situation is 
considered tact in another. The inconsistent 
behavior of parents who punish children for 
lying, yet indulge in it themselves, makes the 
situation even more incomprehensible to the 
child. Other reasons for children’s lies are 
the desire to escape punishment, to shield 
friends, to enhance prestige or to get atten- 
tion; and, as a defense mechanism, to conceal 
feelings of inferiority. 

In general, no anxiety need be felt over 
the so-called lies of small children. They 
might be reminded tljat some of their tales 
are the product of their imagination and did 
not really happen. Parental example is per- 
haps the most powerful influence in guiding 
tlie truth-telling standards of children. Pun- 
ishment should not be so severe tliat the 
prospect of it frightens the child into lying. 
Opportunities to succeed in tilings that are 
ivithin tlie range of their abilities will alle- 
viate the necessity' of lying to enhance the 
ego. Adolescents especially resent interfer- 
ence and often -will lie to adults ■\vho seek to 


pry into their affairs. 

Pathological lying occurs mostly among 
adolescents and adults and is frequently ass^ 
ciated \vith sex delinquencies. Thus, girls wu 
sometimes bring criminal charges against in- 
nocent men and then later admit in court uiat 
their accusations are fictitious. Pathological 
lying is usually associated ivitli psychopathic 
or unstable personalities, and may or may 
not be amenable to treatment. R.V.M. 
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M. A. — See Inteujgence Quotient. 

MACHINE SCORING OF TESTS— See 
Mechanical Scoring op Tests. 

JIAGAZINES, SCHOOL — See Publica- 
tions, School. 

MALADJUSTMENT— See Mental Hy- 
giene. 

MANN, HORACE (1796-1859). Hor- 
ace Mann is perhaps best characterized as an 
educational statesman rather than an educa- 
tional philosopher; as a popularizer of the 
best educational thinking and practice of the 
mid-nineteenth century ratlier than as an orig- 
inal contributor to lliis thinking and practice. 
He was a leader in the Common School Re- 
vival in New England, as were Henry Bar- 
nard ig.v.), James G. Carter, and others. 

His salutary influence in developing active 
entliusiasm for democratic popular education 
in place of apathy toward it, was exerted 
chiefly during his term of ofiice as Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
1837-1849. When he undertook this heavy 
task, the public elementary schools of Mas- 
sachusetts were inefiiciently administered by 
autonomous district boards, taught by un- 
trained teachers, and provided ivith an ema- 
ciated curriculum. The children of the rich 
ehunned them; their needs were met different- 
ly} in a totally distinct private school struc- 
tare. Mann’s animating credo was that pub- 
lic schools must be made as good as any 
schools can be made. 

Chief Lines of Work. Tireless speaking 
circuits throughout Massachusetts were made, 
often under difScuIt conditions. Twelve an- 
nual reports were prepared and widely cir- 
culated, some of them having since become 
indispensable reading for students of the his- 
of American education. The Common 
ochool Journal was published to keep the 
people informed as to the educational rena- 
scence Mann was trying to bring about in 
meir state. Institutes for the in-servicc edu- 


\ 


cation of teachers were developed. 

One of the most important phases of 
Mann’s total program was his struggle to 
secure public support for the founding of 
state institutions for the preparation of teach- 
ers — normal schools. It was a key point in 
his credo that better schools necessitated bet- 
ter teachers, and that the preparation of bet- 
ter teachers was a public function and respon- 
sibility. By 1840, three years after he had 
assumed Office as secretary, Massachusetts 
had founded three publicly supported state 
normal schools, the first in the United' Slates, 

Mann’s European trip of 1843 included a 
study of the educational practices of six 
countries. His observations, especially as 
presented in his Seventli Annual Report, 
helped American readers better to under- 
stand, by comparison and contrast, their own 
educational theory and practice. He was es- 
pecially impressed by the Prussian-Pestaloz- 
zian system, ivhich Prussia had set up, fol- 
lowing the crushing defeat by Napoleon in 
the first quarter of die century. One of Mann’s 
biographers states that if what he reported a 
century ago now seems commonplace, it is 
so partly because he brought it to the atten- 
tion of Americans. 


opecinc Avenues ot Inliuence. Mann, 
through his varied activities, may be right- 
ly considered an important influence in the 
long line of apostolic succession ivhich has 
brought about an enrichment of the Amer- 
ican school curriculum, especially the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. He stressed the 
importance of health education. Through his 
influence on Lowell Mason, he contributed to 
the ^tabhshment of music in Uie elementary 
curriculum. He saw the value of a richer lit- 
erature expermnce for young children than 
the schools of his time made available. He 
helped spread the Pestalozzian emphasis on a 
geography beginning with the elementary 
school child s own environment. 

As to_ the perennial problem of the best 
pedagogical approach to reading, whether 
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synthetic or analytic, Mann was one of the 
voices crying in the wilderness. The alpha- 
betic approach had held its own since the 
colonial period. He preached the wisdom of 
beginning with a more meaningful unit of 
reading experience — in his case it was the 
word approach. Although later developments 
in the psychology of reading have led to the 
sentence and the story approaches as well as 
the word approach, Mann’s suggestion that 
reading be introduced through meaningful 
units is still regarded as the basis for methods 
of teaching children to read. P.R.V.C. 
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MANUAL ARTS — See Industrial Arts 
Education. 

MANUAL TRAINING— See Industrial 
Arts Education. 

MANUSCRIPT WRITING— See Hand- 
writing, Teaching of 

MAPS, USE OF. The map is a plane 
surface representation, on a reduced scale, of 
the earth’s surface or part of it, showing rela- 
tive sizes and positions of geographical fea- 
tures. It is used generally and in such spe- 
cialized fields, as geography, engineering, and 
military science; in navigation or astronomy 
it is referred to as a chart. The representa- 
tion of globular surface configurations on a 
flat plane map causes distortion of scale, 
shape, area, and angle. To decrease distortion, 
orthomorphic map projections, showing land 
mass shapes truthfully as compared with their 
shapes on globes, and equal-area projections, 
giving any region on the map the same area 
as on a globe of the same scale, have been' 
devised. Since it is impossible to represent 
truthfully both shape and area on one pro- 
jection of a considerable area the map maker 
emphasizes one element while distorting in 
the least measure the other elements. To most 
practical geographers the truth of area is first 
and the truth of conformality next in de- 
sirability. 

Few projections are truly perspective. 
Perspective projections involve placing a 
tangent plane against the globe or enveloping 
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it with a cylinder or a cone. A projection on 
the tangent element is then made of part of 
the grid system of the globe’s parallels and 
meridians from either its center, as in the 
conic and gnomonic maps; a point on its sur- 
face, as in the stereographic maps; or a point 
external to its surface, as in orthographic 
maps. 

In the orthographic plane projection, which 
represents a hemisphere, neither equal area 
nor conformality is obtained, the meridians 
and parallels being crowded toward the outer 
edges. It is used mainly in its oblique case 
for pictorial art purposes or for children in 
earliest stages of map study. The stereo- 
graphic tangent plane map of the hemis- 
pheres, though partially conformal, is little 
used because of distorted areas near the edges 
resulting from the wider spacing of meridians 
and parallels there. The globular projection, 
arbitrarily spacing the lines equally, portrays 
suitably and simply the shapes and positions 
of land areas on a hemisphere. The gnomonic 
type, though little used for hemisphere maps 
because of marginal expansion and conse- 
quent distortion of both shape and area, is 
valuable when used in conjunction with Mer- 
cator’s projection in plotting great circle air 
or sea routes. 

The Mercator projection of the world, used 
for more than two and a half centuries, was 
designed to meet the difficulties of distortion 
involved in the central cylindrical and the 
equal-area cylindrical projections. The first 
type, projected from the center of a globe, 
yields a developed map with enormous ex- 
pansion in high latitudes. The second elon- 
gates shapes in an east- west direction in high 
latitudes. In the Mercator map, the positions 
of the parallels are mathematically compufeo 
to result in a north-south expansion increas- 
ing at the same rate as the longitudinal ex- 
pansion increases by projection. Thougi 
small areas are shown conformally, higher 
latitude exaggeration of area is, nevertheless, 
so great as to make it a misleading base ipap 
for showing industrial and other world dis- 
tributions. For navigational purposes it has 
no rival since it alone shows all compa-s 
directions as straight lines. 

The conic projection, supposing a ^one 
tangent to the globe at a given stan a 
parallel, is xvidely used, especially in 
matically derived or modified forms. 
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cone, in theory, is unrolled or developed, re- 
vealing concentrically curved parallels and 
straight line meridians crossing parallels at 
right angles. It is rehtivcly accurate for small 
areas of considerable longitudinal extent, such 
as Canada or Europe. For larger areas modi- 
fied forms are used because of distortion duo 
to distance from the tangent parallel. Among 
these, constructed on turn standard parallels 
and ^delding good shapes and equal — or 
nearly equal — area representation, the most 
useful are tlie DeLisIe, tlie Albers equal-area, 
and the Lambert conformal projections. Bon- 
ne’s equal-area projection, constructed on one 
standard parallel, gives good shapes for coun- 
tries of limited longitudinal extent, such as 
France or Madagascar. The polyconic pro- 
jection, based theoretically on a scries of 
cones tangent at equidistant parallels, was de- 
veloped by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and is used for tlie Inter- 
national Map of the World. Yielding good 
shapes and almost equal-area representation, 
it is one of the best for both small areas and 
those having considerable latitudinal extent, 
such as a map of North and South America. 

In the azimuthal, or zenithal projection a 
plane is laid tangent to any selected center 
of the globe, usually one of the poles. The 
Lambert azimuthal equal-area map is useful 
for polar areas, continent maps, and hemis- 
phere maps — all sho'\ving true compass direc- 
tions from the center of the map. 

The non-perspective or arbitrary types are 
projections in name only. These are mainly 
oval shaped, equal-area world maps with el- 
liptical meridians converging at the poles. 
The Mollweide horn olographic projection of 
the earth is an ellipse with the equatorial axis 
twice as long as the mid-meridian. In the 
interrupted homolographic map each con- 
tinent has a separate mid-meridian thereby 
securing good shapes generally and decreas- 
ing distortion in high latitudes. Other oval 
projections, such as the Aitoff and Eckert 
maps, improve ' the shapes by curving the 
parallels or decreasing the convergence of the 
meridians. The Sanson-Flamsteed sinusoidal 
equal-area projection, whose meridians are 
sinusoids, is one of the best projections for 
hemispherical maps and for maps of equa- 
^rial regions. South America, Africa, and 
Australia. The Goode interrupted homolosine 
equal-area projection, being a combination 


of sinusoidal from the equator to latitude 40 
degrees north and south, and homolographic 
beyond tliese points, is probably the most 
useful and truthful map for representing 
world areal distribution of climatic, economic, 
and other elements. 

Among future mapping projects are the 
completion of the International Map of the 
World by tlie principal nations and the much 
needed mapping of various world wide re- 
sources and activities. 

For clarity, maps employ .scales, relief 
schemes, and other graphic deiuccs. The scale 
may be a graduated line, an expressed ratio 
between map lengths and earth lengths, or an 
inch-to-milc scale. Groups of contour lines, 
each connecting all points on the surface hav- 
ing the same elevation above sea level, are 
generally used to show surface relief. By their 
relative closeness of spacing the degree of 
slope is read. The United Stales Topographic 
Maps use contour lines. For less exact use 
hacliures are employed. Tliese short, straight 
lines vary in thickness and closeness with the 
slope and follow the directions of tlie steepest 
slopes at right angles to contour lines. Tints 
and lightand-shadow effects are also success- 
fully used to show relief variation. Graphic 
devices are used to show areal distribution 
of geographic factors such as climate, pro- 
duction yield, cultural status, etc. Some, like 
crop maps, account for density of distrilni- 
lion. Others, like map.s of religious status, do 
not. Among the usual devices are color or 
shade variations, cross hatching, dots, grad- 
uated circles, cubes, spheres, bar and pie 
graphs, square graph maps, and pictorial 
statistical maps. Isoplcths, or isarithms, are 
lines drawn through points on a map having 
equal absolute or relative value. Instances 
arc isohypses, (contour lines), isobaths, iso- 
bars. isotherms, isogons, and isohyets. With- 
in the limits of isoplethic lines regularity of 
distribution cannot be ascertained. 

Maps help to vitalize the study of geog- 
raphy and other subjects. Because of the 
limitations of maps, a globe should ahvays 
he used in conjunction with them. The first 
concepts of children in the primary grades 
may well arise from maps they make in con- 
nection with field trips as part of their unit 
of work. The need for using direction guides, 
symbol, color, scale, and legend immediately 
arises and soon leads to consultation of pre- 
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pared maps. Mapping the neighborhood is a 
good preparation for later understanding of 
latitude and longitude. Map language must 
constantly be linked with children’s experi- 
ences, direct or vicarious. Teachers must 
know and point out the limitations of the 
various projections, particularly the Mercator. 
Children ought not to have diCTiculty using the 
Goode homolosine equal area projection for 
study of areal distribution of geographic con- 
ditions. 

Maps should he used not only for loca- 
tional purposes and surface study hut also 
for solving problems or introducing the study 
of a regional unit. They should be constantly 
at hand as a ready reference. The value of 
excessive drawing or copying of maps and 
even making clay maps is in question. Chil- 
dren should perform many exercises with 
previously prepared maps, in outline or other- 
wise, so as to increase their understanding of 
geographical relationships. Above all, inter- 
pretation of many kinds of maps is to be 
emphasized. J.H.S. 
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MARIJUANA— See Narcotics. 

MARIONETTE SHOWS— See Drama- 
tics. 

MARKING SYSTEMS — See Records 
AND Reports; Standards of Achievement. 

MARRIAGE, EDUCATION FOR— See 

Family Life, Education for. 

MARRIED STUDENTS. Marriage is 
not among the causes for which a person of 
school age may be barred lawfully from the 
public schools. Two supreme court decisions, 
one in Mississippi and the other in Kansas, 
commended the married persons of school age 
for desiring to attend school, and pointed out 
that the privilege of attending school should 
not be denied anyone within school age unless 
it is clear that the public interest demands 
exclusion. The matter is important because 
18,317 girls from 15 to 19 years of age, of 


whom half were 15, 16, or 17 years old, were 
married and attending school in 1930, which 
was probably a typical year in this respect. . 

A.V.O. 
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MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS - 

See Teachers, Status of. 

MARXIAN PSYCHOLOGY— See Psy- 
chology, Schools of. 

MASTER TEACHER — See Student 
Teaching. 

MASTERY FORMULA— See Morrison 
Plan. 

MATCHING TEST — See Objective 
Tests and Examinations. 

MATERIALISM. Materialism is the the- 
ory that the elements of the universe can be 
reduced to one substance, matter, or matter 
in motion, of which the mind is merely a 
derived product. Included in this belief is the 
idea that laivs run the universe, without any 
direction or supervision from a Divine Being. 
The materialist, in thus eliminating soul and a 
God, holds that education has no goals be- 
yond those in this life. Also his emphasis on 
some form of material substance as ultimate 
reality leads him to stress the sciences and 
experimentation in the educational program. 
(See also Monism.) W.A.S. 

MATHEMATICS, TEACHING OF. 
Over a long period three concepts have in- 
fluenced curriculum and instruction in sec- 
ondary school mathematics. These are: 
the disciplinary aim, relating to mental 
habits of precision, accuracy, and the like, 
second, the cultural values attendant upon 
appreciations and attitudes; and third, the 
utilitarian values of power to apply mathe- 
matics. In tliese concepts two important as- 
pects of mathematics teaching are apparent, 
the mathematical or formal, concerned w 
the system and logic of matliematics; and the 
social or functional, concerned with the mi' 
portance of its applications in the modern 
world. Of these, tlie former has until recently 
received the major attention. ^ _ . 

Trends in Curriculum. The traditiona 
college preparatory subjects — ^plane and sou 
geometiy^ dgehra, and trigonometry, together 
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with vocational mathematics such as Business 
and shop mathemadcs — are those most com- 
monly found in the curriculum. More re- 
cently, general mathemadcs in the first or last 
year has become important as an elective. 
Trends in the modification of content are in 
the main responses to four factors: 

The change in the character of the high 
school population. With the great diversity 
of individual characteristics and purposes in 
the modern population of the high school, 
increased attention is Being given to possible 
contributions in mathemadcs to the purposes 
of general education. So far as curricular 
modifications are concerned, adjustments have 
been limited to general mathematics courses 
either in the first or last year of high school, 
primarily intended for those not taking the 
college preparatory sequence. While there is 
still little agreement as to the nature of such 
courses, the trend appears to be toward the 
study of significant problems of the home, 
farm, shop, business and vocations, industry, 
safety, and health. Mathematics is thus con- 
sidered as a means for developing efficiency 
in consumer or producer. The mathematical 
processes and operations to be udiized are 
those most suitable for studying the topics 
and acquiring understanding. 

The reaction against crowding the entire 
arithmetic program into the grades. The gen- 
eral^ upward re-allocation of topics in arith- 
metic necessitates one of two adjustments: the 
entire ninth year must be given over to gen- 
eral mathematics, completing the arithmetic 
program and including such algebra and 
are applied to topics studied; or 
algebra is provided for students beginning the 
CO lege preparatory sequence, with a parallel 
general mathematics course for non-college 
students. 


Revtstoiw in the theory of learning, par- 
icu arly in the recognition of the need for 
many concrete experiences as the basis for 
sve oproent of abstract ideas of number and 
principles of mathematics. This factor has 
direct emphasis to the social or func- 
I na aim. In this it has acted in the same 
1 cciion as the fourth factor, namely, the 
nature of social and 

VOmfrnn^l 1.7. « * . 
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mhe products of the schools. These factor: 
nfluenced the content in courses outsidi 


the college preparatory sequence already 
mentioned. The college preparatory sequence, 
while not altered in form over a period of 
years, has undergone some modification in 
content through substitution of significant 
content for obsolete and useless materials. 

In algebra, greater attention is being given 
to such functional topics as formulas, equa- 
tions, graphs, and verbal problems, while 
there has been a decrease in emphasis on com- 
plicated algebraic techniques and factoring. 
In geometry, while training in logical think- 
ing is still considered one of the major out- 
comes, there is less attention to scientific rigor 
and strict logic. There is a tendency to ac- 
cept some obvious truths, and to verify others 
by experimentation. Some schools are utiliz- 
ing geometry as an opportunity for a study of 
the nature of proof, carrying the techniques 
of critical thinking into noh-mathematical 
problems such as the analysis of propaganda. 
Others stress the study of form, size, and posi- 
tion, considering logical thinking as only one 
of many important outcomes. 

There is an increasing tendency to include 
a study of numerical trigonometry either with 
algebra or geometry, and to give some por- 
tions of solid geometry, either intuitively or 
with proofs, along with plane geometry. 
These adjustments are necessitated by the 
utility of these topics, and the fact that only 
a few students pursue mathematics beyond 
algebra and geometry. 

Trends in Classroom Procedures. Re- 
cent trends in classroom procedures are 
mainly in response to increasing attention to 
individual differences, and the need for adapt- 
ing instruction to those with relatively low 
mathematical aptitude. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to use visual aids, field trips, 
and other supplements to strictly verbal pres- 
entation. There is also an increasing use of 
long unit assignments, and other devices that 
make possible differentiated content and pro- 
cedures. Recent experimentation has also re- 
vealed the importance of attention to vocabu- 
lary difficulties. In general, the greatest 
changes have been in tlie first year of the high 
school, and the least, in the college prepara- 
tory sequence. (See Arithmetic, Teaching 
OF.) 

Junior High School Mathematics, 
Teaching of 

Functions and Purposes. The program 
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in mathematics in the junior -high school has 
been well described by the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements as ‘^an 
introductory, basic, exploratory course, in 
which the simple and significant principles of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, statistics, 
and numerical trigonometry are taught so as 
to emphasize their natural and numerous re- 
lations”. As they exist today, curriculum and 
instruction in junior high school mathematics 
represent the resultant of t^vo movements, one 
in the field of mathematics, the other in sec- 
ondary education. The former -was an effort, 
undertaken at about the turn of the century, 
to make mathematical competence available to 
a larger proportion of secondary school stu- 
dents by adapting content and method to the 
individual and stressing utility and pupil in- 
terest. Beginning in England ivuth the work 
of Perry, and continuing_ through the efforts 
of leaders in this country, this point of view 
may be traced through to the Report of the 
Joint Committee of 1940. 

The second movement referred to is the 
junior high school reorganization. This was 
a response to the inadequacy of the proced- 
ures and methods of grades seven, eight, and 
nine in the traditional organization as it 
existed in the first tvvo decades of the century. 
In view of the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences in the new school population, as well 
as the acceleration of social and economic 
changes, special provision is necessary at this 
level to render operative three important 
functions.' The nature of junior high school 
mathematics is best understood in the light 
of these functions. 

1. Adaptation to individual differences. 
These reach their peak in the years of the 

-.junior high school, since in the senior high 
school some selection occurs through speciali- 
zation of curricula. Of particular importance 
to teachers of mathematics are differences in 
aptitudes, interests, plans, personality, experi- 
ences, and sex. 

2. Exploration and guidance. These func- 
tions should precede diffentiation and spe- 
cialization. In mathematics it is particularly 
important that some exploratory experiences 
with advanced fields precede election of col- 
lege preparatory courses. 

3. Transition. Both in methods of teaching 
and curricular content there should be a pro- 
gressive change from the guided and directed 


activities of the grades to the independence 
and initiative of the high school and college, 
In vieiv of these functions, it is to he ex- 
pected that aims which relate to disciplinary 
outcomes should hold a relatively unimpor- 
tant place in the courses of study in junior 
high school mathematics, ^vhen compared 
with aims of senior high school mathematics. 
Disciplinary and cultural valued appear, and 
are recognized in most modern text hooks, but 
they are relatively less important than pro- 
fusion for exploration and guidance, specific 
knowledges useful in life, and accuracy and 
facility in the fundamental operations. 

Trends in Organization. The content 
and organization of the typical three-year se- 
quence in junior high school mathematics 
show the influence of European practices, in 
that arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, to- 
gether with some graphic representation and 
numerical trigonometry, are carried throng 
the three years. Aside from the fact that this 
organization makes it possible to use whateveT 
fields are necessary for studying the applica- 
tions of mathematics in the social and eco- 


nomic emuronment of the pupil, there are 
other advantages in this organizafion. A 
longer period of maturation is profuded for 
each field; easier and more concrete parts of 
each can be studied before the more difficun 
and abstract parts of any are attempted; the 
processes of other fields are available for as- 
sistance as difficult topics are studied in any 


one. 

In grades seven and eight the emphasis on 
all three fields is more or less the same, n 
grade nine a diversity of practices appears, 
the point of view of the junior high school is 
maintained, then the three fields are 
through the year with about equal emphasu, 
and try-out units of formal algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry are introduced for exp ora 
tory and guidance purposes. The col ege 
preparatory sequence is then begun m 
senior high school, in grade ten. The tree 
appears to be in this direction. 

If the college preparatory sequence is e 
gun in the ninth grade, the needs of 
college group are cared for in one of ^ 

1. No further courses are made availahk 

outside the specialized college prepara o . 
program. ii 

2. Ninth grade algebra is offered tor 
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pupils, in an endeavor at the same time to 
adapt the applications to the purposes of gen- 
eral education, and maintain standards suita- 
ble for college preparation, 

3. Algebra is provided for the college 
preparatory group, and general mathematics 
for the non-college group. 

Trends in Content. The general prac- 
tice, both in textbooks and courses of study, 
is to recognize the several fields of mathe- 
matics as distinct. There is little tendency to 
fuse tlie fields of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. There are differences, however, in 
the bases for organizing the content of the 
courses. The differentiation lies in tlie prac- 
tice, on the one hand, of using mathematical 
topics orf processes as the basis of organiza- 
tion, as percentage, formulas, or similar fig- 
ures; or on the other hand, of organizing 
content around economic ' topics, as travel, 
transportation, or production of goods. When 
this latter plan of organization is used, the 
criteria for selecting the processes to be ap- 
plied are the readiness of the pupil to utilize 
them effectively; their value in contributing 
to the understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic problems; and the necessity for de- 
veloping a logical sequence in mathematical 
operations. 

The arithmetic incorporated in the sequence 
has two main purposes, both of which are 
being accentuated by the upward re-allocation 
of topics in the grades. One is to complete a 
remedial program of skills in the operations. 
The other is to study important social topics 
in which arithmetic is the means of acquiring 
understanding. Every course of study in 
junior high school mathematics includes busi- 
ness topics, such as banking, insurance, and 
investment. Many include a study of govern- 
ment, and there is an increasing tendency to 
utilize arithmetic as a means for developing 
consumer intelligence. There is a trend to- 
ward grouping smaller topics such as budget- 
ing, accounts, earning, and the like, under a 
general heading such as Managing the Family 
Income. ; 

Algebra, in grades seven and eight, in- 
cludes the use of literal number in formulas, 
the solution of simple equations intuitively 
(by using “common sense”), simple opera- 
tions with monomials, fundamental concepts 
like formulas, similar terms, and coefficient, 
and often simple uses of directed numbers. 


These are introduced in realistic problem 
situations,"and the emphasis is on significance, 
rather than on theoretical treatment. The 
algebra content of grade nine, as we have 
seen, varies in different plans of organization. 

The geometry of the junior high school 
rarely touches on demonstration of theorems 
and the nature of proof, except for purposes 
connected with exploration and guidance. It 
is rather concerned with development of con- 
cepts, facts, and relationships of geometry 
through intuitional and laboratory procedures. 
Several general types of activity have been 
defined: 

1. Intuitive geometry, used when the pupil 
looks at a figure and discovers the obvious, 
for example, the equality of vertical angles. 

2. Experimental geometry: fitting the angles 
of a paper triangle together to discover the 
sum. 

3. Observational geometry, which sensi- 
tizes tlie pupil to the geometric relationships 
in his environment. 

4. Geometric constructions, both with ruler 
and compass, and with drawing instruments. 

5. Simplq demonstration, through informal 
proof of simple facts: deducing the sum of 
the angles of a quadrilateral, when the sura of 
the angles of a triangle has been established. 

L.B.K. 
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MATRICULATION. Matriculation is 
the procedure by which a person not before 
enrolled in a given college or university sup- 
plies the necessary information and other- 
wise satisfies the requirements for enrollment 
as a student. This procedure may be long and 
complicated and may include giving any of 
the following information: applicant’s full 
name, date and place of birA, home address; 
parent’s name, address, occupation, and edu- 
cation; name of secondary school attended, 
dates of attendance, and transcript of record; 
physician’s’ statement concerning applicant’s 
health; character recommendations; religious 
affiliation; information about other colleges 
attended (if other colleges were attended, 
such information as official transcripts of 
records and recommendations from those col- 
leges) ; college course which the student in- 
tends to pursue. Frequently admission, place- 
ment, or college aptitude tests are required 
as part of the matriculation requirements. 
(See Liberal Arts College.) R.A.K. 
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MATURATION — See Child Psycholo- 
gy; Growth and Maturation. 

MEAN — See Central Tendency. 

MEASLES — See Communicable Diseases 
OF Childhood. 

MEASUREMENT IN EDUCATION. 
Measurement in some form has doubtless al- 
ways existed in education. It seems inevita- 
ble that teachers should attempt in some way 
to determine and to describe the progress of 
learners. For a long time, however, the role 
of measurement in education was recognized 


only vaguely, and the techniques employed 
were quite informal and usually highly sub- 
jective. In recent years great progress has 
been made toward clarifying the functions of 
measurement and toward improving the in- 
struments used. 

Three functions of measurement may be 
differentiated; namely, the administrative, in- 
structional, and research. Schools have long 
used measurement for the classification and 
promotion of pupils. The modern school em- 
phasizes other administrative functions of 
measurement, notably in vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, in evaluating various as- 
pects of the school program, and in public 
relations. Classroom teachers find many in- 
structional uses for measurement. ‘Probably 
the most important of these is educational 
diagnosis and remedial instruction. Teachers 
recognize the dependence of correction upon 
diagnosis, and rely upon a variety of meas- 
urement techniques for locating the weak- 
nesses of individual pupils. It has also been 
shown that the measurement employed mo- 
tivates learning, and affects both the amount 
learned and the study procedures employed. 
Educational research relies upon measure- 
ment for determining the initial status of the 
experimental and control groups and for 
establishing the comparative progress made. 

It is important to recognize a distinction 
between direct and indirect measurement. 
Measurement may be described as direct when 
it calls for the functioning of the ability or 
trait, or is arrived at by direct comparison of 
the unit with the thing measured. Physical 
measurement of strength, speed, height, nn 
weight are examples of direct measurement, 
while the measurement of temperature is m* 
direct. 

Many distinctly educational measurements 
are indirect; that is, they infer the existence 
of one trait or ability from the measuremen 
of another. It is well known that intelligence 
tests, for exiample, seek to measure learning 
capacity indirectly by measuring ^ 

what the pupil has actually learned. _ ® 
quality of a school is often measured m 
directly in terms of the adequacy of its phy®‘ 
ical plant and the training and 
its staff rather than in terms of its finisne 
product. Even the ordinary measurement o 
educational achievement commonly 
an inference. For example, the pupil’s abin 7 
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to read connected material under the normal 
conditions of life is usually inferred from his 
ability to answer questions based upon un- 
connected paragraphs read under the artifi- 
cial conditions of the schoolroom. The valid- 
ity of indirect measurement obwously de- 
pends upon the correlation of the abilities 
actually measured u’ith those whose existence 
is only inferred. 

At the present time, tests and examinations 
{q.v.) of a wide variety of types constitute 
the most important instruments of measure- 
ment. Hie effective use of both standardized 
.tests {q.v.) and nonstandardized tests, whether 
essay examinations (q.v.) or objective tests 
{q.v), depends upon a clear understanding of 
their comparative advantages and limitations. 
Other instruments include questionnaires, rat- 
ing scales, and interviews {qq.v.). Recently 
the term evaluation {q.v.) has been used to 
suggest a more comprehensive concept of 
measurement which attempts to appraise the 
whole personality of the child and emphasizes 
the less tangible outcomes of instruction, such 
as oUitudes, appreciations, interests, ideals, 
and points of view. (See such topics as Evalu- 
ation; Guidance; Research, Educational; 
Standardized Tests.) C.C.R. 
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MEaiANIC ARTS — See Industrial 
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mechanical ability. “Mechanical 

ability” refers to tlie general capacity of a per- 
son for dealing ivith concrete objects. The 
correlations between verbal intelligence test 
scores and those of mechanical aptitude are 
low. Tliis has led to a distinction being drawn 
between abstract intelligence and mechanical 
or concrete intelligence. Tests of abstract in- 
telligence are largely verbal in content while 
tests of mechanical aptitude are in large 
nirasure performance tests invoLong manual 
skill and insight into the relations of objects 
and parts of objects (especially mechanical 
objects) to each other. Tins apparent inde- 
pendence of mechanical ability has led some 
educators to regard it as a special ability and 


to suggest that it is probably a specific innate 
capacity. However, since school practice has ' 
in the past emphasized verbal learnings and 
neglected the development of mechanical ap- 
titude, the lack of mechanical ability may be 
due in many cases to lack of interest and 
education in mechanical activities. Conse- 
quently, while the use of mechanical aptitude 
tests may serve to discover persons who are 
especially capable in such activities, the fail- 
ure of others to make satisfactory scores may 
be a result in large measure of the non- 
mechanical bias of their elementary and 
secondary education. Educators may well ex- 
tend to children and youths wider opportuni- 
ties in such fields as drawing, construction, 
and experimentation in mechanics with the 
expectation tliat the average mechanical abil- 
ity of botli girls (who have been especially 
neglected) and boys will be increased. (See 
Aptitude.) W.F.B. 

MECHANICAL SCORING OF TESTS. 
Machines are available for scoring objective 
tests of the true-false, mulitiple-choice, and 
matching types. Separate answer sheets are 
provided on which tlie choice of answer is 
indicated by a pencil mark. This mark is 
electrically conductive and, when the answer 
sheet is placed in the machine, is used to close 
a circuit, the resulting flow of electricity being 
recorded as a measure of the number of cor- 
rect or incorrect responses. 

The use of the machine reduces the possi- 
bility of errors in marking caused by care- 
lessness or fatigue, shortens the time it takes 
to assemble data on test results, and elim- 
inates the drudgery of the correction of test 
papers. Tlie major shortcoming of mechani- 
cal scoring of tests arises from the fact that 
present machines can correct only a very few 
types of questions. The convenience of me- 
chanical scoring may thus encourage the use 
of such types of questions as the multiple- 
choice question even in situations where other 
types of new-type questions and essay ques- 
tions may he more appropriate. (See Essay 
Examination; Objective Tests and Exaah- 
NATIO.NS.) JJ^ 

ftlEDIAN — ^See Central Tendency. 

MEDICAL EDDCA-nON. The United 
States Constitution provided no super\’ision 
o\er medical education or medical practice, 
but left this to the individual slates, lie first 
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period in medical education was that of ap- 
prenticeship, when young men assisted busy 
practitioners in their daily work and started 
to practice either without a degree or with 
authority conferred by a local medical society 
or college. This was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the private or proprietary medical 
school relying for support largely or solely 
on the fees and good will of the medical stu- 
dents. Tlie lack of legal safeguards made it 
easy for any group to open a medical school 
and grant degrees. In 1906 there were 162 
medical schools in the United States. After 
the establishment, in 1904, of the American 
Medical Association Council on Education, 
medical schools were inspected and graded 
according to their degree of excellence. The 
number of medical schools decreased and their 
standards rose. Medical schools now share 
in the educational and financial support of 
universities, are sometimes privately endowed, 
and are equipped with good laboratories, well 
trained teachers, efficient methods of instruc- 
tion, and close dispensary and hospital affilia- 
tions. 

The premedical student should he aware of 
the importance of a well rounded general 
education as a preparation for the study of 
medicine and should not limit himself to 
scientific courses. The minimum requirement 
since 1918 has been two years of college 
work, including English, theoretical and prac- 
tical courses in physics, biology, and in gen- 
eral and organic chemistry — ^usually com- 
pleted in institutions approved by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Northwest 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
or New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. While, there is no stated 
rule prohibiting acceptance of applicants 
from schools not approved by one of these 
accrediting agencies — ^selection is based on 
quality of preparation, regardless of where 
obtained — officials give preference to those 
who have prepared in institutions known to 
conform to accepted standards. 

Since success in the medical curriculum 
demands more than average intelligence and 
industry, the college student who cannot place 
himself in the upper third of his class will 


usually find it inadvisable to start on a medi- 
cal career. The selection of a student de- 
pends on the results of an interview with 
members of an admission committee or one 
of its regional representatives, in addition to 
an evaluation of the student’s curricular and 


extracurricular record, his percentile rating 
in the Medical Aptitude Test, as well as 
carefully prepared confidential appraisals by 
teachers who know him personally. 

Although most accredited medical schools 
require more than the minimum two years of 
preparation, their reqpiirements are not rigid 
in the matter of elective courses. To some 
extent the candidate should be governed by his 
own chief interests and the intellectual stimu- 
lus to be derived from the work. A literary 
background is of inestimable aid to his career. 
In general, he should prevent duplication hy 
avoiding courses in subjects that are included 
in the medical curriculum. 

The standards set for entrance to medical 
school are reflected by the fact that only 
slightly more than one per cent of all students 
admitted to medical schools in 1941-42 had 
less than three years of college work. 

The standard medical curriculum requires 
3,600 to 4.400 hours for its completion. The 
work is grouped as follows: 

Anatomy, including embryology and his- 
tology ^ 

Physiology 

Biochemistry 

Pathology, bacteriology, immunology 
Pharmacology 

Preventive and tropical medicine, public 
health 
Medicine 


Pediatrics 


Surgery 

Obstetrics and gynecology , 

The general trend in enrollment 
uation in medical schools for the period 1905 


through 1942 is shorvn below: 


Year 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 


All but six 


Schools 

Students 

Graduatg 

160 

131 

96 

85 

80 

76 

77 

77 

77 

26,147 

21,526 

14.891 

13,798 

18,200 

21.597 

22,888 

21,271 

22.031 

5,606 

4,440 

3536 

3,047 

3,974 

4,565 

5,101 

5,097 

5.16L 


of the 77 medical schools in the 
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country admit some women students, and the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
teaches women students exclusively. 

Women in Medicine in the United States 


Year 

Women 

Students 

Percentage 
ofAU . 
Students 

Women 

Graduates 

Percentage 
of All 
Graduates 

1905 .. 

1,073 

4.1 

219 

4.0 

1910 .. 

907 

4.0 

116 

2.6 

1915 .. 

592 

4.0 

92 

2.6 

1920 .. 

818 

5.8 

122 

4.0 

1925 .. 

910 

5.0 

204 

5.1 

1930 .. 

955 

. 4.4 

204 

4.5 

1935 .. 

1,077 

4.7 

207 

41 

1940 .. 

1,145 

5.4 

253 

5.0 

1942 .. 

1,164 

5.3 

279 

5.4 


W.C.D. and A,M.S. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION — See 
Health. 

MEMBERSHIP, SCHOOL— See At- 
tendance OF Pupils. 

MEMORITER METHOD. A method 
of teaching that makes its basic appeal to 
memory; arbitrary rote learning. The term 
is notr used mainly in a derogatory sense. 
While it is granted that sound education re- 
quires the retention of many facts and prin- 
ciples, these must be imbedded in a matrix of 
meaning to be educative. (See Catechetical 
Method.) W.R, 

MEMORY. Memory is involved in prac- 
tically everything we do and say and feel. In 
this sense it may be defined as past experi- 
ence which involves present experience. The 
problem of how we remember overlaps large- 
ly the problem of how we leam. The use of 
the noun memory may stem originally from 
the belief that memory was some land of 
special substance or specific structure or 
“faculty” which allowed the act of remem- 
bering to proceed. Since the belief in specific 


mental faculties has been largely discarded, 
many psychologists prefer to discuss memory 
as the act of remembering. 

Several forms of remembering can be ^s- 
tinguished: (1) the recognition of a present 
event as similar to or different from a past 
event, (2) reminiscence, (3) the reproduction 
in response to a direct demand of a past event 
exactly as it was experienced, (4) Ae giving 
in answer to a familiar situation of a response 
which was learned originally as the response 
to an identical or closely similar situation, 
(5) the summoning from the past of learn- 
ings pertinent to the solution of a present sit- 
uation w’hich is novel to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

The manner of learning affects the ability 
to remember after a lapse of time. It has 
been found that even things which must be 
learned by heart so that they can be recalled 
later exactly as learned (e.g., poetry, a dance 
pattern, a musical selection, the date of an 
event, etc.) are remembered better if under- 
standing as well as repetition was included in 
their learning. Where remembering of the 
fifth type described above is required, it has 
been found that rote learning is largely in- 
effectual. The essential process here is that 
of grasping the meaning of a rule, definition, 
paragraph, demonstration, situation, or any 
other learning experience. For understanding 
of the meaning makes the experience availa- 
ble for use in new situations as they arise. 
Rote memorization is thus reduced to a mini- 
mum in modem schools. Verbalization of 
subject matter which is understood is, how- 
ever, an aid rather than a hindrance to re- 
membering; e.g., the verbalization of a pro- 
cedure, of a generalization, of a scene, or of 
an ideal. 

The capacity to remember is affected also 
by the degree in which the material was mas- 
tered in the first place, the nature, of the ma- 
terials (meaningless materials being forgot- 
ten faster than meaningful ones), the affec- 
tive or emotional aspects of the materials or 
situations both at the time of learning and 
the time of recall, the individual’s interests 
and purposes, and the individual’s level of 
intelligence. The capacity to reproduce "vvith 
rote recall a series of digits or nonsense sylla- 
bles increases throughout childhood into late 
adolescence, and the capacity to remember 
logical materials follows a similar course. 
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probably continuing its development to a 
later age. 

While the various forms of remembering 
distinguished above are positively correlated 
to a sufiSciently high degree so that a test 
using any one form only will usually cor- 
relate well with a test using another form 
only, the ability to remember a fact in the 
form in which it was learned does not imply 
the ability to recall that fact for solving a 
new problem. Recognition is similarly re- 
lated to recall, so that a true-false or multiple- 
choice test may produce results which are 
better than would be shown on a short-answer 
or completion test of matching items. 

The curve of forgetting, which indicates 
the percentage of what is retained of the orig- 
inal learning after various periods of time 
have elapsed, differs in different cases hut it 
commonly shows a comparatively rapid 
initial loss followed hy a very slow rate of 
continuing decrease. The degree of initial 
loss pictured hy the famous Ebbinghaus 
curve was very great, being considerably over 
fifty per cent after a single day. It has heen 
found that this initial loss is less the better 
the material is learned in the first place. Dif- 
ferent school subjects show different rates of 
forgetting. Specific factual material in sci- 
ence is forgotten faster than scientific ex- 
planations and generalizations. As a matter 
of fact in cases where reasoning is involved, 
improvement rather than loss is often shown 
over a period when there is no study in that 
area. The Ebbinghaus curve was based upon 
nonsense material. The more the subject mat- 
ter resembles nonsense to the learner, the 
more his curve of forgetting will resemble the 
Ebbinghaus curve. 

The curve of forgetting indicates the quan- 
titative but not the qualitative aspects of for- 
getting. We not only forget; Ave remember 
things inaccurately. What is remembered 
even Avith a feeling of great certainty may be 
quite different from the original happening 
or learning. The emotions of the present are 
often projected into the past which is then 
schematized in terms of those emotions. Some- 
times tliis inaccurately reconstructed situation 
is then itself memorized and becomes the 
basis of future remembering. Even Avhere 
strong emotions are not concerned the process 
of remembering-forgetting is still dynamic. 
There is a tendency both to remember things 


as simpler than they Avere, and to elaborate 
to a considerable degree, ^^ere the situation 
actually observed had an unfinished quality 
about it, it is apt to be remembered Avith the 
inclusion of some item Avhich gives it a more 
completed character. Incoherent features of 
a scene are often forgotten or rearranged so 
that the event is remembered as a logical pat- 
tern. What is remembered is also more bal- 
anced and symmetrical than Avhat actually 
was seen or heard. These generalizations are 
borne out by the testimony of Avdtnesses Avho 
have sworn to tell exactly Avhat they saw and 
heard, and by laboratory experiments of the 
perception of visual forms and of the retell- 
ing of stories. 

For the educator the problem of remember- 
ing is the problem of efficient study and learn- 
ing. The effort to recall (or recite) material 
which has been learned only partially is it- 
self an aid to memorization. Such recall, 
when it can be compared Avith the brigiiial, 
Avill at the same time alloAV inaccuracies of 
remembering to be removed. RevieAV of ma- 
terial before too much has been forgotten Avill 
bring the learning back to a level of mastery 
which will result in a sloAver rate of deteriora- 
tion. However, the best technique for halting 
or sloAving up the process of forgetting is the 
continuous use of the learned facts in new 
relationships. W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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MENTAL CONFLICTS— See Conflicts 
(Mental and Emotional). 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY. Mental defi- 
ciency, also knoAVTi in the United States as 
feeble-mindedness, is an inadequacy of men 
tality or intelligence, Avhich in some casc-s may 
be so great as to amount almost to a Jack o 
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mentality. The inadequacy is measured in 
terms of some standard, usually allowing 
different degrees of inadequacy to be recog- 
nized, The British Mental Deficiency Act of 
1927 uses a qualitative standard to distin- 
guish three grades of mental deficiency nhich 
is generically described as “a condition ^ of 
arrested or imperfect development of mind 
existing before the age of eighteen years 
whether arising from inherent causes or in- 
duced by diseases or injury.” Persons of the 
lowest grade of menial deficiency, the idiots, 
are defined as tliose “so deeply defective in 
mind as to be unable to guard tliemselves 
against common physical dangers.” The next 
grade of mental defectives, the imbeciles, 
are described as “being incapable of manag- 
ing themselves or their affairs or of being 
taught to do so,” while tlie highest grade 
defectives, termed feebleminded in England 
and morons in America, are tliose whose 
mental defectiveness is sufficiently pronounced 
to “require care, supervision, and control for 
their oim protection, and the protection of 
others, or, in the case of children, that they, 
by reason of such defectiveness, appear to be 
permanently incapable of receiving proper 
benefit from ' the instruction in ordinary 
schools.” 

American psychologists have voiced dissat- 
isfaction witli these descriptions partly be- 
cause many cases of dementia (involving de- 
cline in mental ability due to insanity) 
can be classed as amentia (mental deficiency), 
under the definition of the latter in the British 
law. Amentia and dementia are sometimes 
difficult to distinguish in young children un- 
less an accurate case historj' of the child’s de- 
velopment can be obtained. Because the treat- 
ment differs for amentia, occurring alone, 
amentia and dementia occurring together, 
and dementia occuring alone, it is important 
to distinguish between the two types of ab- 
normality. 

On the whole. American psychologists favor 
using the average I.Q. (q.u.) obtained on 
several standardized intelligence tests as 
one of the main criteria of mental defi- 
ciency, though warning that the final decision 
as to whether or not the person is mentally 
dciiclcnl, and to what degree, should be made 
only by trained psychologists and psychia- 
trists, especially in those cases where the 
classification leads to such an important de- 


cision as institutionalization. State Education 
Laws commonly specify an I.Q. range from 
which the children to be taught in special 
classes for the mentally retarded are to be 
drawn. The New York State Education Law 
excludes idiots (below 20 or 25 I.Q.) and 
imbeciles (20 or 25 — 50 I.Q.), limiting the 
range for special-class placement to children 
with I.Q.’s between 50-75 I.Q., as well as 
specifying a range between a mental age of 
5 years and 10 years. A few states put the 
lower limit at 35 I.Q,; and some put the 
upper limit at 70 I.Q. (Note; These I.Q.’s 
are all based on the 1916 revision of the 
Stanford-Binet test. Tlie new revision of the 
Stanford-Binet and the revision of the Kuhl- 
mann-Binct for younger children, now called 
the Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development, 
may lead to slightly different I.Q. 'limits.) 
Some teachers deplore the setting of a mental 
age of 5 as the lower limit for special class 
education, contending that this means that a 
child with an I.Q. of 60 must remain in reg- 
ular classes until; he is eight and a half years 
old, even though he cannot profit from the 
instruction given that class. Others argue that 
the regulation is a wise one, in that the valid- 
ity of the tests for children with mental ages 
below five or six is open to question. 

The proportion of mentally-deficient in the 
population depends upon the definition used. 
Using the new revision of the Stanford-Binet 
Intellicencc Test, it is theoretically estimated 
that about 2 per cent of tlie population have 
T.Q.’s below 70, while almost 4 per cent have 
I.Q.’s below 74. The United Stales Office of 
Education states that mentally- retarded chil- 
dren constitute two to five per cent of the 
juvenile population. New York State has esti- 
mated that about 2 per cent of the children 
fall within their 50-75 I.Q, range for special 
classes. Tlie number of individuals with a 
given I.Q. decreases as one goes down the 
scale to greater and greater deficiency; thus 
there are fewer individuals with I.Q.’s of 
forty than isdth I.Q.’s of fifty. Since the life- 
span of low-grade defectives is less than that 
of normal individuals — ^tlieir mental defi- 
ciency being combined with marked physical 
deficiency, particularly lack of coordination 
tlie proportion of low grade defectives in 
the general population becomes less as the 
chronological age of Uie group dial is being 
measured increases. 
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The physical factors involved in mental 
deficiency are much more obscure for high 
grade mental defectives than they are for 
idiots. Though intelligence is no longer con- 
sidered to be a simple genetic trait, mental 
deficiency, in those cases where it seems to 
have been present from birth and where 
there is no record of fetal or birth injury, is 
usually attributed to heredity. The inherited 
traits which contribute to mental deficiency 
are thought to vary with difiTerent individuals. 

From a practical point of view, the prob- 
lem for the educator resolves itself into the 
question of whether specific cases of mental 
deficiency can be treated so as to bring about 
a higher degree of mentality. Certain types 
of mental deficiency which have been distin- 
guished on a basis of a specific type of phys- 
ical deficiency or disease receive medical 
'treatment, often successfully. For example, 
cretin idiots, whose thyroid secretion is in- 
adequate, have shown considerable mental 
improvement, especially in some cases, when 
thyroid feeding was begun early and con- 
tinued regularly. In cases where there has 
been successful treatment of epilepsy, the ac- 
companying mental deficiency has also been 
known to improve. In such cases the individ- 
ual may, within a calendar year, gain even 
more than one mental year on intelligence 
tests until he has caught up to the normal 
level. All sorts of medical and nutritional 
therapeutic measures are being experimented 
with, but on the basis of present evidence and 
techniques, there is little hope that such meas- 
ures will raise the I.Q. considerably, except 
in a few cases. However, even ten or fifteen 
I.Q. points of improvement may mean that 
functional intelligence is raised sufficiently 
so that the child can make better social ad- 
justments than heretofore. It may even mean 
the difference ‘between institutionalization and 
non-institutionalization. 

Whether treatment other than medical and 
nutritional will lessen mental retardation is 
of even more interest to the teacher. Here 
again improvements of a non-spectacular na- 
ture have been reported to accompany the 
provision of a better social and educational 
environment than the aments had previously 
experienced. Of considerable interest is the 
finding that though the I.Q. of the feeble- 
minded usually declines with age, children 


who are given special education or who are 
placed in better environments maintain, and 
may even improve, their I.Q. Particularly 
suggestive for teaching method, even though 
the number of subjects in the experiment were 
too few to warrant the making of scientific 
conclusions, were the results of Kephart who 
found significant changes in the I.Q.’s of in- 
stitutionalized high-grade moron (I.Q. range 
60-75) and borderline children (I.Q. range 
75-90) when the teaching emphasized the ac- 
tivity of the learner, his ingenuity, initiative, 
and original planning, ra^er than the fin- 
ished product. Since many books on the edu- 
cation of the mentally-retarded and slow 
learners still advocate drill and imitation as 
the best methods, Kephart’s conclusions for 
teaching are challenging. Curriculum guides 
for mentally-retarded children which have 
been prepared by the United States Office of 
Education also recommend an experience cur- 
riculum related to the child’s immediate inter- 
ests and environment rather than drill on the 
“minimum essentials.” Necessarily, the con- 
tent of the curriculum for the mentally re- 
tarded, the speed with ^vhich they are ex- 
pected to learn, and the abstract conceptions 
which they can build upon their direct ex- 
periences will all vary from what is provided 
for and expected of normal children. Modem 
theory, however, shows a definite trend to- 
wards favoring the same general type of 
teaching methods for high grade imbeciles 
and morons as for normal children. It uuist 
be remembered, however, that the differences 
bet^veen idiots and morons and between im- 
beciles and high grade morons are even 
greater than the differences between morons 
and normal individuals. The great range of in- 
dividual differences among these handicapped 
children must be borne in mind when it is 
said that mentally deficient children are re- 
tarded in physical development, that they 
have defective sensory capacity, that they 
lack the ability to concentrate, that they suffw 
from faulty retention and recall, that their 
imagination and reasoning are feeble, that 
they cannot anticipate consequences, that they 
have great difficulty with symbols, that their 
vocabulary development is poor, that they 
lack the ability to control and inhibit emo- 
tional responses, and that they are easily 
swayed by others. The education of the best 
among them must not be based on the i- 
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ties so observable among Uiose lowest on the 
scale of intellect. 

Education for the mentally deficient should 
consist more of direct experiences and less of 
verbal teaching, even when the verbal teach- 
ing is oral in nature. Language handicap is 
one of the most pronounced weaknesses of 
these children, and though morons can be 
made by systematic drill to memorize all kinds 
of verbal facts, this learning does them little 
good if the words remain meaningless to so 
great an extent that the verbal kno^vledge can- 
not be put to any use. It has often been said 
that mentally retarded children can learn the 
same things that normal children of equal 
mental age can. This statement is not always 
true, since the normal child of five is much 
faster in his responses, and often in insight, 
than is the ten-year-old child vdth a mental 
age of five years. Moreover, because of the 
very small amount of progress that the child 
with a low I.Q. can make, it is foolish to 
teach him the beginnings of processes or in- 
formations which are valuable only when 
considerable mastery has been obtained. This 
is true with regard to reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling on ivhich backtrard children usually 
spend an amount of time entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the usefulness in tlieir adult life of 
the learning which such children can acquire 
in these areas. As a guide to what should be 
taught, the final mental age which each child 
can reach should be taken into account and 
experiences should be arranged for him which 
irill eventually bring him to as great a degree 
of self-responsibility as possible. From all 
that he is capable of learning, there should be 
selected those learnings which are necessary 
for his protection and safety, rvhich ivill help 
in his social adjustment, which irill lead to a 
vocation, and which wll keep him generally 
happy and well-adjusted. 

The emphasis on the social development of 
the mentally-retarded child is seen in the 
Vineland Training School, New Jersey, where 
Doll has devised a special scale for the meas- 
urement of social maturity. The Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, which uses the tech- 
nique of recorded observation by trained 
workers. The set of behaviors listed for each 
age level will give teachers some idea of how 
to evaluate the progress of the mentally- 
handicapped in areas other than the subject- 
matter areas in which tire bulk of the achieve- 


ment tests for the normal children lie. With 
proper education and attention to their rela- 
tively strong points, even low-grade morons 
have been able to turn into self-supporting 
men and wmmen of sufficient stability to need 
little help from others. However, since un- 
scrupulous persons are ready to take advan- 
tage of the mentally-retarded individual at 
those points where the latter has not sufficient 
intelligence to think problems out properly, 
it would be well for schools to help special 
class children to learn which people they can 
safely go to for advice and to develop the 
readiness to ask for such advice when needed. 
(See Intelugence; Slow Learner.) 

B.B.E. andW.A.K. 
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MENTAL OTGIENE. Mental hygiene is 
an approach toward human adjustment and 
achievement, concerned with preventing emo- 
tional maladjustments and enabling individ- 
uals to operate at their most efficient levels. 
The earliest concept of mental hygiene 
focused on the treatment of mental illness, 
but there has been over the past two decades 
a shift of emphasis to the prevention of mental 
illness and the adjustment of individuals to 
their environment. Its practice is based 
largely on the body of knowledge contrib- 
uted by the various sciences that promote the 
underslandmg of human behavior, but while 
much of mental hygiene rests on a scientific 
basis, there remains a significant contribution 
derived from the experiences of those who 
have developed the art of guiding the growth, 
development and adjustment of individuals. 
Through its preventive and therapeutic as- 
pects mental hygiene has universal implica- 
tions, for while^ the study and treatment of 
maladjusted individuals is the responsibility 
of the trained professional person, the prac- 
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tical use of mental hygiene concepts is the 
concern of everyone. 

Acquisition of a mental hygiene point of 
view involves an awareness of the implica- 
tions of behavior, an interest in the reasons 
for conduct, and a knowledge of the far- 
reaching effects of human relationships. It is 
of particular importance for the teacher who 
recognizes the educative function as not 
merely the imparting of subject matter hut 
involving a much broader area, that is, help- 
ing the child to learn how to live as a social 
being in an environment which will make 
demands of him, and to which he must ad- 
just; to develop healthy mental attitudes; to 
make reasonably full use of his physical and 
mental endowments; and to derive personal 
satisfactions and happiness. An interest in 
the child’s motivations and in his reactions 
as an individual with his own differences 
enables the teacher to direct the child’s edu- 
cational experience so, that he can enhance or 
establish his emotional security, his feelings 
of adequacy, and his self-worth. 

The mental hygiene orientation implies that 
we look upon the child as a functioning 
whole, whose separate attainments and func- 
tions cannot be isolated without disturbing 
the pattern of the whole. His behavior is 
purposive, the result of not one hut many 
factors. The child’s behavior is his attempt 
to meet a stuation, to handle his needs — ^in 
effect, to make an adjustment to the environ- 
ment. The behavior may or may not be so- 
cially acceptable, depending largely upon the 
quality of the child’s personality development. 
In considering conduct or behavior we look 
beyond the overt or mainfest act and seek the 
underlying reasons for it. We endeavor to 
understand what it represents and why it has 
happened, rather than focus all our attention 
and. remedial efforts on what has happened. 
Thus, in the child presenting deviations from 
accepted or normal behavior, the behavior 
should be looked upon as symptomatic of his 
conflicts and difficulties. As we go into the 
causes of the behavior we uncover significant 
factors responsible for the way in which the 
person is reacting. At birth, the child is en- 
dowed with a capacity for growth and devel- 
opment. He is also the possessor of certain 
inherited physical and intellectual potentiali- 
ties and limitations. The way in which these 
wiU affect the child depends in large part 


upon his early life experiences in the home 
and in the school. Although the family ex- 
periences play the greatest role, the school 
has a significant effect upon the child’s emo- 
tional adjustment. 

Fundamental to the child’s ability to 
achieve emotional adjustment is the develop- 
ment of emotional security. This state is 
characterized by a feeling of safety, of be- 
longing, of self-worth, and gives the individual 
an assurance regarding his ability to cope 
with whatever situations may arise, whether 
they be adverse or not. It is an outgrowth of 
the parent-child relationship and is nourished 
by fhe love and expressions of love, such as 
fondling and cuddling, that the baby receives 
from the parents, establishing in him an 
awareness of acceptance and belonging in his 
family. Its strength depends upon the ability 
of the parents and the other adults who^ play 
an important part in his life to treat him as 
an individual with respect for his rights as a 
person, to help him develop initiative and 
self-reliance, always with an awareness of his 
physical, emotional and intellectual limita- 
tions, hut giving him the experience of learn- 
ing that behavior which brings satisfactions, 
physical as well as emotional, must change 
as he grows older. He must be given the op- 
portunity for successes, approval, and status 
development. This psychological weaning re- 
quires wise judgment, for too sudden thrust 
ing of responsibility and self-dependence 
upon the child whose maturation level does 
not warrant it is just as destructive emotion- 
ally as is the overprotectiveness and infantiu- 
zation by parents who are afraid to let their 
children grow up. Parents, too, are reacting 
to their own life experiences, and may ot- 
cause of their own needs and conflicts be un 
able to give the child the security he needs tor 
healthy personality development. 

The child whose emotional needs have been 
satisfied is able to obtain satisfactions an 
utilize his abilities effectively. He learns 
handle situations with fairly consistent an 
appropriate behavior. He is reasonamy re 
from mood swings, that is, he is neither un 
duly elated nor depressed. In other , 

is able to adjust to his environment. On 
other hand, although the child whose nee 
have not been met adequately may be a ^ 
because of fundamental st^ility to rna^ain 
his emotional equilibrium, most indivi ua - 
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need the help of various adjustment mechan- 
isms to achieve this equilibrium. These may- 
consist of aggressive acts, rebelliousness, 
anger episodes, fear reactions, timidity, day- 
dreaming, seclusiveness, overdependence on 
adults, rationalizations, compulsive acts, and 
a host of others. The child ivho feels inade- 
quate and inferior may try to compensate for 
tliis and gain status with Ae group by becom- 
ing belligerent and aggressive, or he may find 
the situation too traumatizing and pull away 
from it through timidity and daydreaming. 
Phantasy Aen replaces reality because phan- 
tasy is far more pleasurable. An inability to 
establish good social relationships and gain 
class acceptance may precipitate similar be- 
havior patterns. These are not consciously 
adopted by Ae child but develop out of his 
need to effect an adjustment, which though it 

• be a poor one is nevertheless a solution of his 
problem. The seriousness of these reactions 
from Ae point of view of mental health, has 
to be judged individually. No one meAod 
can be universally condemned or justified. 
The important question to answer is ivheAer 
they result in mahdjvstments which prevent 
a recognition on Ae part of the individual of 
the reality factors. Some adjustment devices, 
such as a rationalization about the value and 
pleasure of handicraft which enables a crip- 
pled child to engage in it with satisfaction 
instead of feeling the humiliation and in- 
feriority engendered by watching a group of 
boys playing baseball, are valuable means of 
promoting emotional stability. 

The aim of modern education and of men- 
tal hygiene is essentially the same: a well- 
adjusted child, integrated with his environ- 
ment, making good use of his abilities and 
utilizing his potentialities. His education is 
not solely a preparation for adult responsi- 
bilities, but a process 'which aids him in his 
day-to-day living, recognizing that his ability 

• to handle his adult adjustment depends almost 
completely upon how well he has learned to 
handle his childhood and adolescent adjust- 
ments. It is no-\v accepted by modern edu- 
cators that the development of habits and 
attitudes which will facilitate Ae child’s total 
life adjustment is more important than Ae 
traAtional emphasis on specific skills and in- 
formation, It has been found that unmoti- 
vated acquisition of information makes but a 
transient impression on Ae child and that Ae 


gearing of subject material to his natural in- 
terests and capacities, integrating it with the 
rest of his experiences, is far more effective. 
The modern school is aware Aat a child’s 
learning ability cannot be isolated from his 
emotional status. The child, worried about 
something which has happened at home, beset 
wiA fears, or feeling completely inadequate, 
is often not going to be able to learn. Advice, 
scolding, or drilling will not remedy Ae situa- 
tion. jFCnowledge of the factors producing Ae 
difficulty is necessary, plus a school situation 
reasonably free from Ae procedures which 
promote maladjustments. 

The elimination of tensions in Ae class- 
room, togeAer Avith the development of a 
teacher-child relationship based not on fear 
of auAority but on a^vareness of a friendly, 
interested, impartial adult, not only prevents 
feelings of personal inferiority from develop- 
ing but also sets the pattern of authority re- 
lationships. 

Emphasis upon making the educational 
program an integrated part of Ae child’s life 
utilizes the fact that from the day of his birth 
through childhood, adolescence, and adult- 
hood, the individual is being acted upon and 
influenced by every aspect of his environment, 
and in turn is reacting upon it. It is Aere- 
fore necessary to incorporate as much as pos- 
sible of Ae child’s experiences into Ae cur- 
riculum. School work Aen becomes part and 
parcel of everyAing else he does. It is car- 
ried over into the home, and parents are co- 
operatively involved in it. Parent interest in 
the mechanics of what the child is doing in 
school, using Ae family as a significant func- 
tioning factor in his school experiences, en- 
riches both the child’s relationship wiA his 
parents and with the school, fostering his 
adequacy and enhancing his security feelings. 

Mental hygiene can be of service in help- 
ing to develop a sense of proportion regard- 
ing Ae seriousness of behavior disorders. 
Teachers still tend to overemphasize Ae seri- 
ousness of aggressive and hostile types of be- 
havior. While not minimizing their disruptive 
effects upon the functioning of the classroom, 
more concern is needed regarding other types 
of behavior, such as marked timidity and 
asocial living, which while shoiving greater 
potentialities for emotional instability are not 
so forcibly thrust upon teacher consciousness. 

Only within recent years has adequate rec- 
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ognition been given to the role that the teach- 
er’s personality plays in the success or failure 
of the educational program. Far more impor- 
tant than curriculum content, teaching meth- 
ods, and the rest of the tangible aspects of 
the program designed to effect the end result 
of a well-balanced child, is the adequacy of 
the teacher’s emotional adjustment. The well- 
adjusted teacher, with personal security and 
feelings of adequacy, is able to guide her 
pupils through tlieir emotional weaning from 
home to their first adjustments to group liv- 
ing, to beginning awareness of abilities and 
limitations, and to authority. She is able to 
provide a classroom which is reasonably free 
from tensions, pressures, and rivalries. She 
can do this only if she is herself free from 
anxiety, is able to recognize and accept her 
own tendencies, and is aware of the extent to 
which teaching is satisfying her own needs. 
Then her own desire for achievement will not 
he carried out vicariously through the chil- 
dren in her class to such an extent that pres- 
sure is exerted for achievement, regardless of 
individual capacities. Dissatisfactions with 
her otvn life are not expressed in sarcasm, 
critical comments, inconsistencies in handling 
the children. Lack of adequate emotional or 
social satisfactions may result in the teacher’s 
unwittingly satisfying her emotional needs 
through mothering the children, building up 
a relationship which will in effect retard their 
emotional growth. The teacher’s role, except 
in rare situations, is not that of a parent sub- 
stitute; rather is she the person who will help 
the child establish new, satisfying relation- 
ships with other adults on a friendly, com- 
fortable, security-enhancing basis. She is 
aware that one of her functions is to lead the 
child out from the home patterns so that he 
can take his place adequately in the group, 
not to try to re-enact the home situation in 
the school. Teachers are at times hampered 
in the proper handling of behavior problems 
because they are not aware of their basis, in- 
correctlv attributing their occurrence to their 
own teaching methods and handling. A safe- 
guard against the development of anxiety 
about her own responsibility is the teacher’s 
knowledge of behavior mechanisms and hu- 
man relationships. 

The teacher’s need for adequacy, for suc- 
cess, and for a co-operative, comfortable re- 
lationship with her supervisors must not be 


overlooked. In a period when there is con- 
siderable change in teaching techniques, the 
teacher is particularly subjected to pressures 
which may create conflicts about her ade- 
quacy, create insecurity feelings within her, 
and induce tensions which prevent her from 
functioning properly. She, too, has to he 
given consideration as an individual whose 
needs must be met if she is to provide the 
firm foundation upon which modern educa- 
tion is built. G.M.Ai 
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Jolm Wesley. The educational policy of the 
American Methodist Church has been to pro- 
vide necessary facilities for education, both 
institutional and otherwise. Final authority 
of the church in the educational field is vested 
in the General Conference, working through 
the Board of Education, which is organized 
in three major divisions, Division of the Local 
Church, Editorial Division, and Division of 
Educational Institutions. Any adequate des- 
cription of the church’s educational activities 
would include the organizational set-up 
through 105 annual conference and 40,000 
local church boards of education, all of which 
must be omitted here. The normal educa- 
tional machinery is intricate, but effective in 
its operation. 

The first, and perhaps the most important, 
educational emphasis has been in the homes. 
This type of instruction seems to be the logi- 
cal successor of the home school conducted 
by Susannah Wesley, the grandmother of 
Methodism, who religiously and systemati- 
cally instructed her nineteen children. The 
next stage is noiv called religious education 
in the local church. It is not commonly known 
that the Sunday school, (the time-honored 
name), was launched by John Wesley even 
before the attempt credited to Robert Raikes, 
the generally recognized founder of the Sun- 
day School movement. 

Activities in the Local Church. The 
magnitude of the program in this field per- 
mits but a brief summary. In the 40,000 
Methodist Sunday schools in the United 
States, 5,139,351, {1941 figures) persons 
are enrolled and taught by 502,427 volunteer 
workers. More than 1,200 schools for work- 
ers were conducted in 1942. Knowing the 
importance of parents as teachers of religion, 
these workers give large place to teaching 
future home makers. Increasing thousan<fe 
of boys and girls attend week-day schools of 
religion, in connection with the public school 
year, and larger and growing numbers attend 
vacation church schools. The Methodist 
Church, with its ecumenical outlook, cooper- 
ates with other denominations, working in 
the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and other joint agencies by which it 
seeks to reach all races and nationalities. 

Briefly stated, the church works toward 
the following goals through Christian educa- 
tion: (1) to -foster a consciousness of God, 
(2) to develop an appreciation of Jesus and 


his program for life, (3) to foster a continu- 
ous development of Christian character, (4) 
to develop persons into builders of a social 
order based on the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, (5) to lead persons 
to become part of the church, (the organized 
society of Christians), (6) to produce an ap- 
preciation of and participation in the Chris- 
tian family, the primary social group, (7) to 
lead growing persons to a Christian interpre- 
tation of life, seeing in it God’s purpose and 
plan, with a philosophy of life built on this 
foiuidation, (8) to assimilate the best reli- 
gious experience of the race, as undergirded 
in the Bible, leading to a satisfactory personal 
experience.' 

The Division of the Local Church is 
charged ^rith responsibility in this field- of 
activities. It is closely allied with the Edi- 
torial Division, which produces literature, 
periodicals and supplies needed for this ser- 
vice. 

Institutional Education (The work of 
the Division of Educational Institutions.) 
The first venture in this field, Cokesbury 
College, located at Abingdon, Maryland, 
opened in 1787. The college operated with a 
fair degree of success until 1795, when the 
building was destroyed by fire. Upon con- 
firmation of the neivs of the fire, Bishop As- 
bury expressed his conviction in the following 
sentence recorded in his journal, “The Lord 
called not Mr. Whitefield or Methodists to 
build colleges.” Although the second Cokes- 
bury, Baltimore, Maryland, burned in 1796 
and the third Methodist college, the first 
chartered Methodist college in the world, As- 
bury in Baltimore, lived only a few years, 
the decades folloAving the unfortunate end- 
ings of these first attempts do not afford evi- 
dence to substantiate Asbury’s conclusion. 

As in the field of erecting houses of wor- 
ship, where the church followed, or some- 
times almost preceded successive waves of 
pioneer population, so educational institu- 
tions were established within rather easy 
access to the church’s constituency. The 
General Conference of 1824 voted to estab- 
bsh a^ college in every annual conference, 
declaring, “The church college is the bulwark 
of Ae church.” This type of educational 
service was both important and generally 
succ^sful for Aat day. Such activity, which 
ended ivith pioneer days, produced more 
mstituUons than were needed or could exist 
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permanently. One historian says, “Randolph- 
Macon in Virginia, (1830), and Wesleyan, 
Connecticut, (1831), are considered the 
‘parent institutions’ of the church.” (Both 
are outstanding colleges now.) 

The records of the Methodist Church list 
two hundred schools and colleges founded 
between 1835 and 1860. By the end of 1870, 
three hundred institutions had been estab- 
lished by the church, not more than one 
hundred of which still survive as Metliodist. 
Educational activities in the church increased 
rapidly following the Civil War. Many col- 
leges and universities, some of which con- 
tinue to be among the best today, including 
Drew Theological Seminary, (now expanded 
into Drew University), 1867; Boston Univer- 
sity, 1869; Syracuse University, 1870; Van- 
derbilt University (later becoming an inde- 
pendent institution), 1875; and others were 
established in this period. Important insti- 
tutions have started since that post-war wave, 
hut never in large numbers. In some cases 
progress was made by way of mergers and 
consolidations of institutions. 

All branches of the Methodist Church have 
been active in their educational programs. 
Certain lines of work are mentioned here 
because they are characteristic of Metliodists 
in general and, in essentially the same form, 
have survived both the strain of separation 
and the victory of unification. In 1866 a 
centenary educational fund totalling $65,- 
829,72 was raised. Of this $56,674.40 was 
for the Children’s Sunday School Fund 
and $9,155.32 for the General Education 
Fund. Among the important by-products 
of this centennial observance were the 
establishment of the Board of Education, tlie 
starting of the Methodist Student Loan Fund, 
largely supported by Children’s Day in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the found- 
ing of the Freedmen’s' Aid Society, Since its 
beginning the Loan Fund has assisted more 
than 60,000 students through loans totalling 
over $9,000,000. The Freedmen’s Aid Soci- 
ety, and the successor board, have sponsored 
many strong institutions for Negroes, (14 at 
present), and various other educational acti- 
vities. 

The Board of Education, somewhat differ- 
ently organized since the union of three 
branches of Methodism in 1939, continues 
earlier activities in addition to many new 


features in the total educational .program of 
the church. 

Through the years the Methodist Church 
has operated or sponsored no fewer than 900 
educational institutions of all types. Today 
there are 127 educational institutions related 
to the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Chtmch, including 10 schools of theology, 9 
universities, 67 senior cplleges, 25 junior 
colleges, 11 secondary schools, and 5 of 
miscellaneous classification. These institu- 
tions represent an investment of more than 
$400,000,000. 

The educational activities of the church 
include a well organized Department of Stud- 
ent Work, the underlying philosophy of 
which is “the church follows its students.” 
There are 110 Wesley Foundations, 100 
organized student centers and over 200 other 
student groups through which the religious 
life of 200,000 Methodist students is given 
careful consideration to help them into the 
best possible experience of well rounded en- 
lightened Christian character and living. 

In addition tb the above, current statistics 
indicate that the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Church 
operates 360 schools in foreign lands and 37 
in the United States. Included in the group 
are 8 universities, 35 colleges, 260 high 
schools and 93 professional schools. 

The educational program of the Methodist 
Church is comprehensive' and inclusive. It 
comprehends the entire academic field wth 
as good institutions as are found in the world 
and the total sweep of religious and character 
educatiom It includes all who make up the 
constituency of the church, approxi^mate y 
20,000,000. Not only does it include them all 
numerically, but it provides for adequate 
instruction and training in every area of 
lives, from the cradle to the grave. H.W. 

MEXICO, EDUCATION IN. The edu- 
cational development of Mexico 
traced back to pre-Columbian tim^. f ® 
Aztecs had well-established centers of learn 
ing for both boys and girls. While these cen 
ters exercised an important influence upon 
Indian life prior to the Conquest, the coming 
of the Spaniards in 1519 brought about their 
complete destruction; modem education m 
Mexico reflects no direct response to those 
indigenous institutions. However, the cultura 
significance of the former existence of sue 
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schools is not to he overlooked, because the 
fact that the native peoples had attained this 
level of development has important implica- 
tions for subsequent educational events dur- 
ing colonial days, in the nineteenth century, 
and, more particularly, during the twentieth 
century. 

The founding of the first schools by the 
Spaniards immediately after the Conquest was 
a remarkable achievement in modern educa- 
tion. Fray Pedro de Gante, a Franciscan, 
opened a school at Texcoco for Indian chil- 
dren in 1523. Later, in 1526, he organized 
the great school of San Jose de Belen in 
Mexico City, also for Indians. The first in- 
stitution of higher learning in the New World, 
El Colegio de Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco near 
Mexico City, was founded in 1536 for Indian 
boys. The oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing in the New World, now the preparatory 
school of the University of Michoacan at 
Morelia, El Colegia de San Nicolas Hidalgo, 
was founded by Bishop Vasco de Quiroga for 
botli Indians and Spaniards in Patzcuaro in 
1540 as El Colegio de San Nicolas Obispo. 
The Royal and Pontifical University of Mex- 
ico, founded by the decree of 1551 and 
opened in 1553, has now become the Au- 
tonomous National University of Mexico. The 
old Colegio de San Ildefonso, organized out 
of several existing institutions around 1572, 
has become the National Preparatory School 
of the University of Mexico. In 1573, El 
Colegio Mayor de Santa Maria de Todos 
Santos, an endowed post-graduate and post- 
doctoral center of studies, was founded in 
Mexico City. This institution, like El Colegio 
de San Juan de Letrdn, a school for mestizos 
which Avas founded in 1547, and several 
others of the sixteenth century schools, passed 
out of existence in the nineteenth century. 

These schools, together with many others 
established in Mexico City and other parts of 
New Spain during the three centuries of the 
colony, constitute the foundations of Mexican 
education. The schools, largely church and 
church-state enterprises, passed through a 
golden age of development in the sixteenth 
century, becoming increasingly restricted in 
intellectual scope and outlook during the 
next tivo hundred years until, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, diey had become 
so formal and narrow that they fell into decay 
and most of them were closed. It was then 


that Mexico, under the stimulus of recently 
acquired (1821) political independence, be- 
gan to give serious consideration to state- 
supported public education. However, even 
though some schools were established and 
both legislation and public opinion favored 
extensive public education, the unsettled state 
of affairs that prevailed from 1821 until the 
expulsion of the French in 1867 prevented 
the organization of a system of schools. 

In 1867, the National Preparatory School 
was founded on the ruins of the old Colegio 
de San JIdefonso, setting a pattern for sec- 
ondary education which has spread through- 
out the nation. From 1867 on, both the state 
and national governments gave increasing at- 
tention to education. Vocational, normal, sec- , 
ondary, and higher schools were created in 
various parts of the nation and primary edu- 
cation became more widespread — the Federal 
government supporting activities in the Fed- 
eral District and in the Territories; the state 
and municipal governments in their respec- 
tive areas. These developments in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and before 
1910 were, nevertheless, inadequate to meet 
the needs of the nation and reached only a 
small, select sector of the population. In 
1906 there were fewer than 800.000 students 
in all public and private schools in Mexico 
(less than 5 per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion) and 85 per cent of the people were 
illiterate. 

The reestablishment, in 1910, of the Na- 
tional University, which had been suppressed 
in 1865, marks the beginning of a new in- ' 
terest in higher education and of new growth 
in centers of higher studies everyivhere in 
the countrv. The Revolution, 1910-20, de- 
layed this development but, since 1921, rapid 
strides have been taken at all levels. In 
1929, the University became autonomous 
though its annual federal subsidy of $3,000,-' 
000 (pesos’), made through the Secretariat 
of Public Education, is still continued. The 
other universities are Universidad de Mich- 
oocan, Morelia, Michoacan; Universidad de 
Yucatan, Merida, Yucatan; Universidad Ofi~ 
cial de Guadalajara, Guadalajara, Jalisco; 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco; Universidad de Puebla, 
Puebla, Puebla; Universidad Socialism de 
(^liacdn. Culiacan, Sinaloa; Universidad 
Obrera de Mexico, Coyoacm, D. F. In addi- 
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tion to these schools there are numerous other 
centers of higher learning throughout the 
nation. The Secretariat of Education main- 
tains a Polytechnic Institute in Mexico City. 
This school is made up of several vocational 
schools (grades 10-11), enrolling some 2,700 
students, and six higher technical schools 
with more than 2,500 students. In 1939, the 
higher educational institutions granted 3,023 
professional degrees, 56,595 such degrees 
having been granted since 1901. 

■ The Secretariat of Education operates 26 
rural normal schools (4 of a higher element- 
ary and 22 of a secondary level) which en- 
roll 3,263 students. The National School for 
Teachers in Mexico City, under the Secretariat 
of Education, is a post-secondary school en- 
rolling 1,234 pupils. In addition, state-sup- 
ported normal schools are found in virtually 
eyery state capital and large center of popu- 
lation in llie nation. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education has gradually 
taken over most of the burden in elementary 
and secondary education in the nation. Pub- 
lic schools of eleven states (and of the Fed- 
eral District and the three Territories) have 
been federalized and, in the other seventeen, 
the national government operates many 
schools alongside those supported and ad- 
ministered by the states. The national gov- 
ernment, through its several departments but 
^ principally through the Secretariat of Educa- 
tion, spends more than S90 million (pesos) 
annually for education; the states and ter- 
ritories more than $45 million (pesos). The 
budget of the Secretariat of Education in 
1941-42 was $77,850,000.00, or 15.79 per 
cent of the total federal budget. 

Elementary education {escuelas primarias) 
in Mexico covers grades 1-6, inclusive; sec- 
ondary education {escuelas secundarias 6r 
de segunda ensenanza) , covers grades 7-9, in- 
clusive; and vocational and college-prepara- 
tory education, offered in the escuelas voca- 
cionales and escuelas preparaiorias, respec- 
tively, covers grades 10 and 11. The national 
government supports 13,358 primary schools; 
the states and municipalities, 7,420. In addi- 
tion, 977 are maintained by state-federal sup- 
port, 991 by industries in compliance with 
federal law, and 445 are operated through 
private initiative. These schools are taught 
by 46,653 teachers and enroll 2,037,870 


pupils.'' Most of these schools have night 
classes for adults and, in addition, there are 
91 federal schools for adults with 488 teach- 
ers and an enrollment of 8,760. Some thirty- 
five residential schools for Indians are main- 
tained 'by the Federal Department of Indian 
Affairs. 

The Federal government maintains 251 
escuelas secundarias (with either pre-voca- 
tional, vocational, academic, or agricultural 
curricula at 7-9 grade level) "with an enroll-- 
ment of 43,984. • There are no recent figures 
on either vocational or preparatory (grades 
10-11) schools. It can be estimated that the 
enrollment in the former is less than 25,000 
while, in the latter, the enrollment is probably 
in the neighborhood of 15,000. Schools of 
this level are found in various parts of the 
country — in connection with higher schools, 
as private schools, or supported as common 
schools by the states or by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Their number is increasing rapidly. 

Since 1921, the schools of Mexico have 
been characterized by realism and by a social 
philosophy of education. Rural education 
and the education of Indians have been 
pointed to the solution of the immediate, vital 
problems of the common people — ^health, 
subsistence agriculture, literacy, national and 
indigenous languages, and the like. Primary 
and normal schools eyerywhere are giving 
increasing attention to current social and 
economic problems as well as to Mexican 
culture. Much of secondary education em- 
phasizes vocational preparation. The univer- 
sities and other centers of higher study, 
though still emphasizing literary curricua, 
are rapidly developing scientific laboratones 
and technological programs. In all of these 
developments can be seen the expression o 
the two dominant, traditional tendencies o 
Mexican educational endeavor: the academic, 
humanistic, and theoretical education im 
herited from the Renaissance; and the reali^ 
tic education inaugurated by such sixteen 
century educators as Fray Pedro de Gante an 
Bishop Vasco de Quiroga, carried 
higher schools to a limited de^ee by 
Jesuits, revived to some extent in the edu- 
cational reforms of the nineteenth century, 
and given primary stress in the educations 
awakening resulting from the Revolution o 
1910-20. These two tendencies, if proper y 
correlated, give promise of evolving mto u 
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highly attractive program of balanced intel- 
lectual and cultural dev^opment in Mexico. 

G.I.S. 
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. MILITARY EDUCATION. In the 
United States, the official training of our 
citizens in military sldlls for military pur- 
poses has not been an integral part of national 
practice. The idea that wars could be fought 
by farmers and tradesmen who took their 
muskets from the pegs over the mantlepiece 
and marched forth to defend their homes un- 
der command of the local merchants and 
lawyers has tended to be the American ideal 
of military education precisely because the 
traditional American tlieory of the perfect 
state has not allowed for a large standing 
army. Americans have entered upon their 
ivars depending for the mass of their forces 
on their citizen army, civilians trained and 
equipped after ivar has been declared. How- 
ever, such tlieory and practice have seldom 
survived without modification a critical period 
of large-scale conflict with other nations. 
World War I brought changes. World War 
II may shift our ideas of military education 
to a new center of gra\’ity. 

The complexities of modern ivarfare make 
the farmer-into-soldier ideal impractical, and 
require that the soldier be a specialist, but the 
basic theory of a citizen army is part of the''' 
fabric of American thought and is embodied 
by the War Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its published Army Regulations. 

The Citizen as a Soldier. With Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the Second World War, 
December 8, 1941, theoretical considerations 
tvere cast aside and the Government, largely 
supported by public opinion, set ^out to 


create an armed force adequate to a conflict 
which involved whole populations and ranged 
over the whole land, water, and air surface of 
the earth. This called for a program of edu- 
cation, the largest and most complex of its 
kind ever undertaken in America. 

The framework for this training program 
had been provided by legislation passed by 
Congress during and after World War I. The 
National Defense Act of 1916, as amended in 
1920, authorized a broad program of civilian 
military training, to run parallel to the 
concentrated training provided by tlie Regu- 
lar Army for its members, instruction to be 
given by Regular Army officers, and the whole 
system to be under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department. The Act was designed to 
protude some military training for a part of 
the civilian population, with the object of^ 
creating a reserve of trained officers and men 
to assist with mobilization of man power in 
time of war. 

Because national interest in military train- 
ing is naturally stimulated by war, legisla- 
tion for military training has closely followed 
the first years of our chief military conflicts. 
The Morrill Act of 1862, when it authorized 
grants of land and Federal aid to establish^ 
colleges for agriculture and the mechanical 
arts, specified fliat military driU should be in- 
cluded in the curricula. The Act of 1920 pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps unit in every land- 
grant college, and in any other educational 
institution of college or secondary school level 
which w’.ould insure the enrollment in such 
a unit of not less than 100 members. An offi- 
cer of the Regular Army ivas to be assigned to 
each unit as Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. The Federal Government was to 
provide arms and equipment to be used for 
purposes of instruction. 

This Act has served adequately as orig- 
inally envisioned. The course consists of three 
hours of instruction and practice a week in 
b^ic citizenship and the fundamentals of 
military discipline and drill. If the student 
desires to continue his training, there is an 
advanced course, two years of approximately 
five hours a week. Upon completion of this 
advanced course, and with an additional six 
weeks’ training at a summer camp course, the 
student may receive a commission in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps, from which he will, in 
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time of war, be absorbed into the Army of the 
United States. 

At first most of the ROTC units were in- 
fantry, cavalry, or artillery, but gradually 
some schools added signal and air corps units 
as well, and the establishment of medical, 
dental, and veterinary corps units was au- 
thorized by Acts of Congress of 1919, 1920, 
and 1924. The National Defense Act also 
authorized the establishment of Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps to provide short 
summer training courses for non-college stu- 
dents. 

Another organization which provides auxil- 
iary military strength is the National Guard, 
which is supported jointly by the Federal 
Government and the several states. Citizens 
belonging to the National Guard receive ap- 
proximately 90 hours a year of military train- 
ing in Armory drill and field exercises, plus 
rhany correspondence course hours. The Na- 
tional Guard of each state as a whole is sub- 
ject to call by the Governor in case of riot or 
insurrection within the state. 

All these auxiliary military organizations 
are subject to call to active duty by the Presi- 
dent. In time of war they combine with the 
Regular Army to form the Army of the 
United States. 

In peacetime the instructors for all these 
organizations are officers of the Regular 
Army. In wartime, or during periods of emer- 
gency, these are replaced in part by Reserve 
officers. 

In the two decades after World War I, 
there was in the United States widespread 
popular revulsion against military training. 
Public opinion was affected by the contro- 
versies tliat arose over the status of the ROTC 
courses in various colleges and universities. 
The law, as generally interpreted, made two 
years of military training compulsory for the 
students. In practice, “drill” frequently took 
the place of what Avas then generally consid- 
ered a Avell-rounded program of physical edu- 
cation, and, in so far as “drill” did not pro- 
vide a balanced program, there was a legiti- 
mate cause for the disapproval of educators 
and public. The controversy continued to 
grow. The Avhole premise underlying the mili- 
tary training of civilians was called into ques- 
tion by some teachers and their followers. 
The ideals and methods of the Department of 
Military Science and Tactics were believed by 


a vociferous group to be inconsistent with the 
liberal humanist aims of higher education. 
[The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
passing upon the constitutionality of com- 
pulsory military training in colleges and uni- 
versities, under the provisions of the Land 
Grant Act, decided that such military training 
was a proper requirement and could be en- 
forced by the university authorities. (Coale 
V. Pearson, 290 U.S. 597; Hamilton et al. v. 
Regents of the University of California, 293 , 
U.S. 245, 1934.)] Greater attention by the 
War Department to the course of study 
brought about many improvements in both 
the interest and value of the instruction given. 
The “compulsory” status of the laAV was chal- 
lenged by several universities, and removal of 
this clause, by amendment in 1936, elimi- 
nated much of the basis for argument. In 
spite of some opposition in academic circles, 
the ROTC units continued to turn out an 
average of 6,000 graduates a year, who were 
granted commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and who, at the time of the Second 
World War, were almost immediately ab- 
sorbed into the Army of the United States. 

Military Education within the Armed 
Forces. In time of peace the Army has its 
own task to do — great programs of civil engi- 
neering and mass sanitation, and important 
investigations and projects concerned with the 
raising and maintaining of, standards o 
health ,and convenience of intercourse rvitiiin 
the nation as a whole. Members of the Regu 
lar Army, in addition to being soldiers, are 
specialists in many fields. They may be engi- 
neers and lawyers, research scientists an 
doctors; they may be experts in supply or 
transportation, or specialists in finance or 
personnel management. Thus, it is obvious 
that the Army must maintain a comprehensive 
system of education rvithin its own ranks.^ 
must be a flexible system, in which training 
for specifically peacetime objectives may o 
quickly converted to military purposes m 
time of war. 

The naval branch of the. military system 
has its peacetime jobs as rvell, in assisting 
international communication and trade, a 
ing to the scientific and practical knowle ge 
of navigation, and protecting arid policiiig e 
outlying possessions and territories or ® 
United States. The Navy, in order to carry 
out its program, conducts schools and train 
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ing courses for its personnel, always with a 
view to supplying tlie type of training which 
ivill best equip this fighting branch for the 
role it may be called upon to play mder 
peacetime conditions and during hostilities. 

The primary sources of trained officers for 
the regular peacetime Army and Navy are the 
two great academies the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, New York; and 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. The prestige of Ae American 
academies is as great as that of any compara- 
ble institutions in the world. Students come 
from all walks of life, and appointments are 
made on a geographical basis of popular 
representation of the whole nation. 

The course of study at West Point is the 
same for all students, and emphasizes, outside 
of the regular tactical and allied military 
subjects, mathematics and modern languages. 
Annapolis stresses languages even more than 
does West Point. Both schools provide con- 
stant instruction in the actual practices and 
techniques of military and naval warfare. 

Upon entrance to these two schools, the 
students become charges of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the aegis of the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department; and must 
agree to serve, in the case of the Army, for 
four years after graduation: in the Navy'^, 
for two. Academic and physical standards, 
both for entrance and for graduation are 
high; the students are at all times under strict 
military discipline; and the traditional atti- 
tude of the graduates is one of service for 
loyalty to the Federal Government. Graduates 
of West Point are commissioned as Second 
Lieutenants in the Army; those of Annapolis, 
as Ensigns in the Navy. 

Secondary sources of officer-material are 
the old-line military colleges, such as The 
Citadel in South Carolina, The Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, and Norwich University in 
Vermont. These schools are not under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. Their 
graduates, therefore, do not go automatically 
into the armed serruce; they have, hoAvever, 
active departments of military education; 
and they provide a steady stream of officers 
for tire Officers’ Reserve Corps, for the Na- 
tional Guards, and in some cases for the 
Regular Army. The university and college 
system, especially in land-grant colleges and 
universities, has been another major second- 


ary source of such officer material, one of the 
most important of which has been the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas at 
College Station, Texas. In fact, it may even 
be said that in time of war the university and 
college system becomes the primary source of 
trained officers for the armed forces of the 
country, except in so far as providing general 
and flag officers is concerned Throughout the 
nation’s history a tertiary source of material 
has been such essentially military academies 
as Culver, Staunton, Wentworth, San Diego 
Army and Navy, and New Mexico Military 
Institute. 

The other major unit of the armed forces 
of the United States is the Marine Corps 
which serves as a collateral branch of both 
the Army and the Navy, although its loyalties 
and traditions are more closely connected 
w’ith the Navy than with the Army. Tech- 
nically, a marine is a “sea soldier” and from 
the earliest times when the early colonists 
were of necessity a sea-going people, the 
marines were organized for both land and 
water operations. Combat versatility and ini- 
tiative have distinguished the Marine Corps 
ever since. As such, the Marine Corps has 
frequently been an agent of the Department 
of State. In addition, it has served as a police 
force, or as a colonial army, for all American 
possessions and spheres of influence. Many 
Marine officers are trained at Annapolis and 
by virtue of the close alliance ■witli the Navy 
and the nature of their combat operations the 
two services must be integrated and inter- 
staffed to a high degree. On the other hand, 
in most major conflicts Marine regiments 
have served with the Army. Consequently, 
their training program somewhat parallels 
that of the Army, and Reser^'e officers for the 
Corps are trained in part through ROTC 
units maintained by colleges and universities. 
As in the case of the Army and Navy, once 
in the seridee, Marine officers and enlisted 
men attend special service schools at such 
places as Quantico, Virginia; and New River, 
North Carolina. 

Men who join the United States Army, 
either as officers or as enlisted men, are apt 
to find that however much education they 
have had before, a neiv school career has only 
just begun. For example, a young officer who 
has been coniinissioned in tlie Infantry or 
Field Artillery will be assigned to duty with. 
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his regiment, or separate battalion, and in 
normal times will spend from two to five 
years at an Army station, assisting in the 
training of enlisted men, or fulfilling other 
general duties assigned to him by his com- 
manding ofGcer. Tlien he may go, for review 
and advanced study, to tlie special service 
school of his oAvn branch, such as the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. Next, 
if his record and capacities warrant it, he may 
he detailed to attend one of the General Ser- 
vice Schools, such as the Command and 
General Staff School, at Fort Leaven^vorth, 
Kansas, where the course of study aims at 
training officers in command and general staff 
duty, and in the integration and coordination 
necessary to make all branches of the armed 
forces act together effectively. Then, after a 
peacetime sendee of seventeen or more years, 
the officer, having achieved the grade of major 
or lieutenant colonel, may he appointed Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics, in 
charge of an ROTC unit at some university; 
ordered on a tour as instructor -with National 
Guard units anyvvhere in the country; detailed 
to the Army War College or Army Industrial 
College for higher command or staff post- 
graduate work; or quite possibly he may 
serve with troops or other Regular Army in- 
stallations in a command or staff capacity. In 
time of war both the Special Service Schools 
and the Command and General Staff School 
pro\dde refresher courses. 

The enlisted man in the modern army must 
also be a specialist. Under the procedure 
adopted in World War II, after a three-month 
basic training period at a Replacement Train- 
ing Center, the new private, on the basis of 
intelligence and aptitude tests, with additional 
classification data as to his personal back- 
ground and civilian experience, may be as- 
signed to a special service school, of which 
there is one for every branch, ne\v" and old, 
of the armed service. He may be sent to the 
Field Artillery School or to the Radio Com- 
munications branch of the Signal Corps 
School; or if he has had, for example, 
civilian experience in personnel management 
or machine record work, he may be sent to 
Uie Adjutant General’s School for special 
courses, or to take an Officer Candidate course, 
upon completion of which he may be granted 
a Icmporarj- commission in tlie Army of the 
United States. Some of these special service 


schools were an outgrowth of the changes in 
metliods of warfare since World War I and 
were established to create units properly 
trained for the tempo of World War 11. Still 
another class developed by the tempo of 
World War II tvas the short orientation-type 
courses "which were conducted by some arms 
and services such as The Inspector General’s 
Orientation School at Washington, D. C. 

Not unlike the training program for the 
Army, the training program for Naval per- 
sonnel who have been two years at sea has 
provided additional officer training for se- 
lected personnel, such as those programs 
found at the Submarine School or the Tor- 
pedo School. Following a period of six or 
seven years’ sea duty, officers become eligible 
for such postgraduate instruction at the 
United States Naval Academy as the line 
course, naval radio, ordnance, aeronautics, 
naval architecture, or mechanical engineering 
instruction. Such courses have been supply 
mented frecpiently by detailing officers ^ di- 
rectly to specialized courses in engineering, 
ordnance, fire control, metallurgy, explosives, 
torpedo design, naval construction, or civil 
engineering at such Chilian technical colleges 
or universities as Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Carnegie Technical Institute, 
California Institute of Technology, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and Harvmrd^ or George 
Washington Universities, the University oi 
Michigan, and Babson Institute. As 
case of the Army, the Navy has provided tor 
postgraduate work, tlie Naval War College 
being located at Newport, Rhode Islan 
World War II greatly augmented the number 
and types of schools available and eliminate , 
at least temporarily, many of the normal^ o • 
ficer details for further technical training, 
which may be said to be the order of 
pectancy during peacetime training pr^a 
ures. Training of enlisted personnel, ashore 
and afloat, has been provided by the havy 
through its Bureau of Navigation or by 
grams sponsored by the Chief of Naval P 
erations. Ashore, the training of Naval en 
listed personnel has been grouped under t ire< 
classes of ser\uce schools with complete trmn 
ing programs at various points, such ns -ab 
Diego, California; Norfolk, Virginia; Gr^ 
Lakes, Illinois; Washington, D. C.; 
hurst, New Jersey; and Pensacola, Flon a. 
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Other types of schools have been maintained 
and administered aboard ships of the fleet. 

Training for Modem War. The need 
for increased mobility has been recognized, 
the lessons of battles on all fronts are ab- 
sorbed, and the Army has been “streamlined 
for action.” The tempo of World War 11 
created an immediate action situation which 
has been recognized by all the armed forces, 
as indicated by extensive and intensive train- 
ing schedules. For example, primary atten- 
tion has been gi%'en by die Army to the mili- 
tary education of the personnel of the Army 
Air Forces through tlieir many special train- 
ing command schools, including flying train- 
ing command schools, technical training com- 
mand schools, and the school of aviation 
medicine. In general, these schools provide 
trained personnel for manning military air- 
craft, including pilots, glider pilots, bom- 
bardiers, navigators, observers, and aerial 
gunners. In great numbers, parachute troops 
and commandos have been trained, the latter 
in both the Army and the Marine Corps. In 
addition, comprehensive training has been 
given to those inducted into the Army at In- 
duction Stations and sent to Replacement 
Training Centers so as to insure that the men 
were assigned to those units for -which their 
previous skill or knowledge best fitted them; 
in addition, as a result of this course, those 
who demonstrated unusual abilities and apti- 
tudes have been selected for further training 
at Officer Candidate Schools for possible com- 
im'ssioning as future leaders. 

A great deal of emphasis in modern mili- 
tary education has been placed on the use of 
training films. They have been found to be 
an excellent medium for training large groups 
of men in limited periods of time. 

Under World War 11 policies, civilian 
facilities have been used wherever their use 
would save time and construction and accom- 
plish the same training objective. Approxi- 
mately 400 such civilian schools, including 
factory schools, trade schools, colleges, and 
universities, have been used to give instruc- 
tion^ to military personnel. All matters per- 
taining to their use have been coordinated 
through the appropriate staff agency which 
has prescribed major policies such as the 
character, length, location, content, and texts 
of the course. Civilian schools have also been 
leased for dormitories, mess facilities, class- 


rooms, offices, and drill fields. The Army has 
furnished the training aids and instruction. 
This has been done at Harvard for the Chap- 
lains, Princeton for Army Exchanges, and 
Duke University for Finance. Surveys rrere 
made constantly to determine available school 
facilities. Once the training programs got 
under way, a constant check was maintained 
to insure flie proper fulfillment of all train- 
ing objectives. 

Likewise, in time of war, all sources of man 
power must be integrated under the exigencies 
of total war conditions, including the educa- 
tion attainments of all trained persons who 
■virtually serve as a reservoir of strength upon 
which to draw wherever and whenever circum- 
stances require their use. This has been ac- 
complished in part by temporarily commis- 
sioning eligible specialists with or rvithout 
previous commissioned service in the Army 
of the United States. 

As in other periods of American history, 
women appropriately trained and organized 
have participated; the organization of the 
WAGS and WAVES [Women’s Army Corps 
and Women Accepted for Volunteer Emerg- 
ency Service (Women’s Reserve of .the 
United States Naval Reserve) ] are typical 
of tlie auxiliaries which have released men 
for combat duty. 

In time of war, therefore, the armed forces 
need and get the services of innumerable 
types of men arid women for a wide diversity 
of jobs. Public opinion in America has shoivn 
itself to be in favor of this. How much 
change World War II has made in our basic 
national attitude toward military education 
as an instrument of national policy is yet to 
be determined. The change may be profound. 

Despite some critical evaluation of the pro- 
gress which has been made in the large-scale 
training programs in all branches of the 
Armed Forces, it may be said that a scru- 
tinizing impartial evaluation of the total train- 
ing program evolved by World War II has 
shovm tremendous strides toward satisfactory 
training, under conditions fraught with dif- 
ficulties despite the cooperative public atti- 
tude and a military leadership which rec- 
ognizes the imminent necessity of putting that 
■virile declaration of Theodore Roosevelt into 
action: “Cut the chat and dig the 'ditch!” 
In ^ brief, then, the military education and 
training of the American soldier, sailor, and 
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marine during this period have continued to 
receive the constant attention of those charged 
with the responsibility of welding into shape 
an efficient and victorious fighting force — a 
force fully cognizant of its role in the struggle 
of civilization to maintain itself. G.F.M. 
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MILK SERVICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Many elementary schools provide milk for the 
children enrolled. The primary objective in 
serving milk is to improve the health of un- 
dernourished children. HoAvever, the milk 
may be supplied to children other than the 
undernourished. 

The milk is usually served in the morning 
about midway between breakfast and the 
luncheon period. 

Practice lin supplying the miUc varies 
widely in the different schools. In some 
schools the children purchase their own milk. 
In other schools milk is furnished without 
charge to those pupils needing milk, hut who 
are unable to pay for it themselves. O.G.J. 

MmiMUM ESSENTIALS. The original 
“minimum essentials” in education were con- 
sidered to be the 3 R’s — reading, writing, and 
aridimetic. As schools developed and knowl- 
edge expanded, additions -were made to the 
curriculum ivitliout much thought of a funda- 
mental reorganization. 

The movement to determine minimum es- 
sentials grew out of curriculum thinking in 
the early 1900’s in order to bring about re- 
organization and simplification of a cur- 
riculum which had developed by the accre- 


tion of new subjects and new subject matter. 

In the preface to How to Organize the Cur- 
riculum (1923), Charles A. McMurry says: 

“The elementary curriculum has expanded in 
recent years into a huge collection of knowledge 
and of activities. Nearly all the subjects suitable 
for children and some others have been gathered 
from all sources until both teachers and children 
- are overloaded with these bountiful gifts. At pres- 
ent they are staggering under the load. 

“The last thirty years has been a period of al- 
most reckless expansion of common-school studies 
into all the new and old realms of experience. It 
may require the next thirty years to sift out and 
to organize these accumulated treasures. 

“Our problem is that of selecting and combining 
’ the best and most essential influences into a simple 
program which will promote the continuous educa- 
tive growth of children through the school period.” 
Responding to this general feeling, educators 
attempted to determine the minimum essen- 
tials. This did not call for a reorganization 
of subject matter but father for a selection of 
those items that seemed to be most necessary 
and essential. Als a result, minimum essentials 
were selected in practically every subject field 
— especially in the tool subjects such as spell- 
ing and arithmetic. Efforts were made also 
in a number of courses of study to interpret 
minimum essentials in terms of understand- 
ings. 

The approach to curriculum reorientation 
tlirough the elimination of nonessentials, how- 
ever, did not materialize into an effective 
movement. This was due, in part, to con- 
servative influences, which kept -old subject- 
matter programs intact and resisted the de- 
velopment of newer materials. Likewise, fun- 
damental curriculum orientation could not be 
achieved merely by the lopping off of topics 
and the pruning of subjects. McMurry fur- 
ther criticized the movement as follows: 

“This quantitative reduction of subject matter 
in studies to minimum essentials has alsp a P°' 
ful tendency to end rather in a collection ^ 
abstractions, and these properly joined toge i 
furnish us -with the ‘grinning skeleton’ of a cour 
of study. ...” 

The minimum essentials movement' ga'® 
little consideration to a fundamental consi - 
eration of curriculum aims, purposes, an 
directions. The factors involved -in attempt- 
ing to think through this problem are in- 
dicated in a statement from the Fourteenui 
Yearbook of the National Society for hi® 
Study of Education: , . 

“If it is impossible to discover from educationa 
theory fundamental tests for exclusion and (P*; 
sion, we are driven to the method of detcrmini g 
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minimum essentials on the basis of the best cur- 
rent practice and experimentation -which give satis- 
factory results. Those results are satisfactory 'which 
meet adec[uately the common needs of society. 
This in the main is the method employed in the 
investigations upon •which the following reports in 
the yearbook are based.” 

An outstanding example of an effort to 
organize a course of study on the basis of 
minimum essentials is that developed by a 
Committee of Superintendents in the State of 
California under the direction of Ernest C. 
Moore. The Committee approached its prob- 
lem by asking, among other things, these 
questions: 

“What parts of it (your suhiect) are of first-rate 
importance, as distinguished from the parts of it 
which are only of second-rate or third-rate value? 
What are its essentials? We ask you to skeleton- 
ize it, to outline its minimum essentials,” 

The result of the -work of this committee 
was a sizable volume tvhich, for the most 
part, outlined subject-matter content. On the 
other hand, some recognition was given to 
other values since, in the section on geog- 
raphy, it is stated : “It is not facts, but system 
of facts, which constitute minimum essentials 
in geography.” 

Many courses of study included a state- 
ment of minimum essentials during the period 
1920-30. Since 1930, however, the term has 
not been in general use. Dr. William C. 
Bagley headed a group known as “The Essen- 
tialist Committee for the Advancement of 
American Education.” Dr. Bagley’s protest 
was against what he considered to he “the 
disparagement of system and sequence in 
learning and a dogmatic denial of any value 
in, even of any possibility of learning 
through, the logical, chronological, and 
causal relationships of learning materials.” 
A consideration of the view presented by Dr. 
Bagley indicates that his concern is primarily, 
how'ever, for “the need of common elements 
in the basic cultures of all people especially 
in a democracy.” The point of view expressed 
by the essentialist is much broader than that 
proposed by the original minimum-essential 
group, and in a measure serves to indicate a 
change in thinking as to what is considered 
essential. Any canvass of the field reveals a 
broadening concept of the curriculum. It is 
more generally recognized that the aims of 
education can be achieved through many types 
of materials’ and activities. 

The term minimum essentials has been re- 


placed largely by “functional subject matter,” 
wherein an effort is made to develop educa- 
tional experiences which will assist the in- 
dividual in the control of his environment 
and, at the same time, insure the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations for creative 
living. W.H.B. 
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MIXED RELATIONS TEST— See Ob- 
jective Tests and Examinations. 

MNEMONIC DEVICES. Mnemonics re- 
fer to any device or system for assisting or 
improving the memory (q-v.). Thus, die 
names of the Great Lakes are more easily re- 
called by the pupil who remembers that their 
initials spell the word homes (Huron, On- 
tario, Michigan, Erie, Superior). Devices are 
sometimes sanctioned when the material is 
factual and without possibilities for associa- 
tion, as when the teacher tries to get children 
to remember the correct spelling of hear and 
here by thinking of hear — ear and here — 
there. Psychologists, however, hold that 
mnemonic devices are not so effective as are 
understanding, meaningful associations, the 
will to remember, and spaced recall. Devices 
are only crutches which should be used spar- 
ingly, and then only in cases of artificial and 
arbitrary items. As curricular materials be- 
come more meaningful and significant to chil- 
dren, there is diminishing emphasis on arti- 
ficial mnemonic devices. F.A.B. 

MODE — See Central Tendency. 

MODEL LESSON — See Demonstration 
Teaching. 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“STUDY.” The wave of influence of the “di- 
rect method” (q.v.) in the first two decades 
of the 20th century, combined -jvith the con- 
flicting experiences of World War I regard- 
ing the foreign language skills of our soldiers. 
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began to raise serious doubt among foreign- 
language educators as to the efficiency of 
existing teaching methods in this field. Con- 
sequently the American Council on Education 
was requested to organize a fact-finding in- 
vestigation into the status of the teaching of 
modem foreign languages. In 1924, taking 
the name The American and Canadian Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages, a large com- 
mittee was formed to cover the United States 
and Canada. Subcommittees were set up in 
every region in the country and operating 
funds were obtained from the Carnegie Corp- 
oration of New York. Coleman^ wrote the 
basic volume of the whole investigation, inter- 
preting the data from thousands of question- 
naires and from the extensive survey of stu- 
dent abilities by tests, setting up lists of valid 
objectives, and making recommendations for 
future curricula. There were, in addition, 
twelve volumes of reports on teacher training, 
enrollments, achievement and prognostic test- 
ing, and reading skill; and six volumes of 
frequency word and idiom counts for French, 
German, and Spanish. 

The standardized tests created by the “study” 
have been used by hundreds of school systems 
and are still valid. The frequency counts have 
affected, especially at elementary levels, most 
of the textbooks produced since their appear- 
ance. Most important was the recommenda- 
tion, although not unanimously endorsed, 
that the short two-year course — which, it was 
found, was the term of study of fully 83 per 
cent of high school registrants — emphasize 
the skill of reading for comprehension, with 
all others skills made ancillary to this central 
aim. In spite of spirited debates on the part 
of proponents of the oral approach, the read- 
ing aim has been adopted widely by state and 
city syllabi and courses of study. Both for- 
eign language authorities'*'® and educators^ 
have endorsed the aim as the most likely solu- 
tion to foreign language curricular problems. 
The work of the “study” is being continued by 
the Committee on Modem Languages of the 
American Council on Education, which has 
expanded its activities to include considera- 
tion of problems in the teaching of English as 
a foreign language, continuation of the work 
of the study in preparing bibliographies of 
modem language teaching, continuation of 
the work on standardized tests, and the mak- 


ing of syntax frequency counts in the major 
foreign languages. J.B.T, 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
TEACHING OF. In earlier times languages 
were “picked up” by mouth-to-ear tutorial 
means, even when the oral use of Latin as an 
almost universal auxiliary language gave the 
name Latin Quarter to a section of Paris in- 
habitM by students from all quarters of the 
globe. Since then the grammarians have 
coded the rules and a grammar-translation 
approach to learning the classical languages 
transferred its deadening yoke on to the mod- 
em languages as they began to" be more and 
more widely studied, first in colleges, then in 
schools. 

The first “reform” came in Germany in 
1880 when Vietor issued his pronxmeiamenfo 
that language teaching should about-face 
from grammatical technicalities to a living ap- 
proach, ivith phonetic treatment of pronuncia- 
tion. The pendulum swung to the Natural 
Method, espoused by Dr. Sauveur in the U- 5- 
There was the Ollendorf method of question- 
answer (but via translation from the 
tongue following grammar study) and the 
Gouin “series” method of organized sequen^ 
of actions (such as verb-study by the step-by- 
step actions of entering a room through a 
door). The Direct Method (q.v.) could ® 
called a schoolroom adaptation of various 
features of these methods, with emphasis on 
direct comprehension of vocabulary in or 
language, with inductive learning of grammar 
and phonetic help in pronunciation.^ 

The Report of the Committee of Twelve o 
the Modem Language Association of Ainenca 
in 1898 described and evaluated the exis mg 
methods in secondary schools but in genera 
accepted the four-fold aim of giving som^ 
what equal stress on speaking, writing, aura 
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understanding and reading. Reading was rec- 
ognized as the skill that would bring the great- 
est good to the greatest number, but it was 
identified with translation into English of 
literary texts. 

The Modern Language Study of 1924-28 
(g.v.) and its related agencies broke another 
lance on the ever-continuing grammar-trans- 
lation system rvhich could, however, always 
claim solid ^vork done, especially in colleges 
and private schools. The conservatism of the 
foreign language examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board {q.v.) tended to 
keep the grammar approach alive. The wide 
prevalence of the two-year course in smaller 
school systems, along noth the evidence from 
test campaigns and questionnaire returns from 
teachers diat present methods were not pro- 
ducing satisfactory results, caused the Study 
to recommend a “reading” approach to these 
shorter courses. 

The reading approach was not entirely ap- 
proved, especially by proponents of oral ap- 
proaches such as de Sauze with his “Cleve- 
land Plan” and Mercier with his “Oral Self- 
Expression” method, who claimed that not 
all the evidence was in. Reading programs 
were already in existence, especially that at 
the University of Chicago, organized by Hag- 
boldt (German) and Bond (Romance), and 
that devised by West in India (English).® 
At the high school level Helen M. Eddy (Uni- 
versity of Iowa High School) published a 
learning: system in French and L. h. Wilkins 
(New York City Schools) prepared materials 
in Spanish, adapting the West techniques to 
American schools. The oral approach, how- 
ever, is by no means dead, and World War 11 
brought into prominence the language teach- 
ing in Japan by two exponents of an oral ap- 
proach: Palmer® for English and Marchand 
for French. The wide acceptance of the “Good 
Neighbor” attitude with our southern neigh- 
bors has given a renewed impulse to the study 
of Spanish and a start to Portuguese and the 
first rush is to acquire oral skills. 

Meanwhile other curriculum forces have 
been operating to confuse the situation. The 
academic demands of college entrance re- 
quirements are disappearing as almost every 
college and university abandons the require- 
ments of entrance credits in a foreign lan- 
guage and as nearly all but the liberal arts 
colleges abandon the foreign language re- 


quirement for graduation. That students may 
succeed in college without definite, prescribed 
knowledges and skills appears amply proved 
by the reports of the Eight-Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association (q.v.). 
Foreign languages are now almost entirely 
elective and the general language course 
(g.u.) is becoming increasingly effective as a 
preliminary orientation to some pupils and as 
a language arts substitute to others. It may 
be said of methods in summary that success- 
ful oral approach systems exist largely in city 
school systems, some colleges, and some pri- 
vate schools; reading approaches are more 
prevalent in smaller schools; and the gram- 
mar approach still persists in any kind of 
system. There are, however, many exceptions 
to this statement. 

Numerous forces have operated in recent 
years to bring a gradual decline in the study 
of foreign languages. New courses entered 
the secondary-school curriculum as it at- 
tempted more and more to provide in a dem- 
ocratic way for the differing needs. of boys 
and girls. Rarely rras a course dropped when 
a new one came in, and big high schools 
(strongly aped by smaller ones) tried to use 
the college plans of laying down an 
“academic” sequence of courses, a “voca- 
tional” sequence, etc. The new experimenta- 
tion with contract plans, broad-fields (q.v.) 
courses, fused curricula, and especially the 
“core-course” (q.n.), has tried to merge sub- 
ject areas and break down barriers. These 
plans have been of little help to foreign lan- 
guages, which do not seem able to “merge” 
well, do not adjust to the “core”, and strongly 
^^ent even the idea of “general” language. 
There is keen competition among the different 
languages for pupil time, while enrollment 
destinies rise and fall with political events 
and with curricular experimentation and ad- 
ministration. 

Purin® tabulated for the Study the question- 
naire returns on teacher training. Although 
hundreds of very well trained teachers were 
revealed in the country, in the main a large 
percentage were poorly prepared, especially 
in the oral skills, revealing one strong reason 
why results have been poor. A recent study 
among French teachers may be considered 
representative.^ In most regions more than 
half of the teachers had the M.A. degree and 
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many had lived or traveled in France. In given enrollment figures.® It may be seen in < 

senior high schools and colleges the teachers Table I that the highest percentage was in 

averaged 10 to 15 years of experience and 1915, although it must be understood that the 
the memberships in professional societies great increase of school populations has 
were creditable (although too few). brought more actual pupils into language 

In the three statistical tables below are classes recently than in previous years. 

I. Percentages of High School Populations Studying Foreign Languages 


Year 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1922 

1928 

1934 

Latin 

34.7 

44.0 

50.6 

50.2 

49.0 

37.8 

27.5 

22.0 

16.0 

All Mod. Languages . 

16.4 

17.9 

22.1 

29.4 

34.3 

35.6 

27.4 

25.4 

19.7 


11. (a) Percentages of Total Number of French Students Enrolled in Their First Year of Study, 

Distributed as to Grades 


Grades 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

7-9 

10-12 

Public Secondary 

3.7 

9.3 

28.9 

30.9 

24.3 

2.9 

21.9 

78.1 

Private Secondary 

10.0 

12.7 

29.8 

27.1 

17.8 

2.6 

52.5 

47.5 


(b) Percentages of Total Number of French Students, Distributed as Enrolled in Their 1st, 2nd, 3d and 

4th Years of Study 


Year of Study 12 3 

Public Secondary .... 55.5 32.0 11 
Private Secondary .... 48.5 29.7 15 

III. Shifts in Distribution of the Foreign Language 
Enrollment in New York City Senior High 
Schools During 23 years 


Year 

French 

Ger- 

man 

Italian 

Span- 

ish 

Latin 

Ratio to 
School 
Population 

1917 

23.2 

27.1 

0.1 

25.3 

24.3 

103 

1920 

30.7 

0.1 

0.2 

45.6 

23.4 

90 

1925 

35.8 

5.9 

1.2 

29.3 

27.8 

81 

1936 

45.5 

10.6 

5.1 

24.3 

14.5 

61 * 

1940 

43.7 

8.0 

7.2 

35.6 

13.8 

57 * 


* In 1936 there were 1,539 students of Hebrew; in 
1940 there were 2,714, 1.7% of the enrollment. 

In Table II the figures show how study was 
concentrated in the 9th-llth grades (note the 
small enrollments in 7th-8th grades) and how 
the great number of pupils study foreign lan- 
guages for only two years. Table III shows 
■ the ups and dmvn in language enrollments in 
a large city as wars come and go. Happily 
German has not dropped to nothing in the 
second World War as it did in the first; note 
the steady decrease in Latin. The very recent 
increases in Spanish are known only for the 
colleges through the data in Crofts Modem 
Language News of Nov., 1941, based on re- 
ports from 526 institutions: French %vas down 
23.5 per cent from the year before, German 
do^vn 11.0 per cent, Spanish was up 27.0 per 
cenL In 1940 French was down 1.5.5 per cent, 
German down 3.3 per cent, Spanish up 21.5 
per cent over 1939 figures. In Nov. 1942, 
based on reports from 509 colleges, French 


4 1-2 3-4 5th 

a 1.5 87.5 12.5 

5 5.9 . 78. 2 21.7 0.1 , 

was down 23.7 per cent from the autumn of 
1941; German down 11.6 per cent; Spanish 
dotvn 1.0 per cent, doubtless due to wartime 
withdrawals into service or production. 

Although vocational values are claimed for 
a very few learners and strong stress has been 
put on cultural values (knowledge of the peo- 
ple, customs, etc.), the study of foreign lan- 
guages must yield values in skills and under- 
standings and appreciations. Many variafions 
can be cited of school aims as they have bwn 
framed for current teaching. The followng 
statement has been endorsed by most of t e 
outstanding foreign language educators of e 
country; it may be considered typical or a 
suggested syllabus for secondary-schoo 

courses. 

The Aims of Modern Language In- 
struction. The aims of courses in modem 
foreign languages will have to depend on 
several factors : the preparation of the 
the teaching situation, Ae materials availa e, 
and certain administrative factors, not c 
least important of which is the ^^nnt o 
time at the disposal of the teacher. The sta e 
ment proposed as a frame of reference o 
tentative high school syllabi now in prepara^ 
tion by the Ohio Council on Modern Lan 
■guage Teaching, lists the following aims ^ 
best suited to the minimum course in a mo 
ern foreign language: _ 

I. To develop an ever-increasing ability ^ 
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read for recreative and vocational purposes 
raalerials in the foreign language, beginning 
with graded reading texts and progressing to 
books, neivspapers, and magazines within the 
scope of the student’s interests. 

II. To aid the student to acquire such 
knoivledge of the grammar of the language as 
is demonstrated to he necessary for reading 
Mth comprehension and speaking with rela- 
tive grammatical accuracy. 

HI. To aid the student to acquire relative 
accuracy in pronunciation, and to achieve the 
ability to understand and to use the language 
within the limits of his vocabulary, 

IV. To provide for an ever-expanding stu- 
dent knowledge of the foreign country (or 
countries) whose language is being studied, 
its history, institutions, ideals, and contribu- 
tions to our civilization, and the life and 
characteristics of the foreign people in order 
that students may have a less provincial atti- 
tude towards the merits and achievements of 
other peoples. 

V. To provide for an increasing knowledge 
of the meanings of English words through a 
knowledge of the foreign words from which 
they have been derived, and for an increased 
knowledge of the principles of English gram- 
mar, and of the relationships between the 
foreign language and English. (See Direct 
Method of Teaching Foreign Languages; 
Modern Foreign Language “Study”.) 
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MONISM. All philosophy may be said 
to be monistic, that is, single, in the gen- 
eral sense that it directs attention not only 
to the totality of experience hut also to a har- 
mony, consistency, or unity of its individual 
and conflicting items. Ordinarily and more 
specifically monism is a theory that the nature 
of reality can ultimately he reduced to a sin- 
gle principle What that single principle is, 
however, is a moot point. Those who reduce 
everything to matter or physical energy are 
usually knowT) as materialistic monists, while 
those who reduce all to mind or spirit are 
called idealistic monists. 

Materialistic monism is to be found at a 
number of points in educational thought and 
practice. It is most notable in the field of 
educational psychology. Here the tendency of 
scientific psychology has been to reduce psy- 
chological phenomena to neurological, phys- 
iological, or physio-chemical terms. The ex- 
planation of learning is confined strictly to 
nature. Illustrative is the fact that the lan- 
guage of explanation is heavily burdened 
with such terms as organism, glandular and 
nervous mechanisms, behavior. The same ma- 
terialistic monism also often crops out where 
the motivation of learning is based on biologi- 
cal satisfaction or the selection of studies is 
predicated on a hedonistic utilitarianism. 

Idealistic monism leads to quite a different 
interpretation. Here matter is reduced to an 
aspect of mind — of ideas (idealism is really 
idealism). Consequently, psychological phe- 
nomena, particularly those of learning, are 
cast in immaterial concepts. Indicative of this 
change is the more frequent use of such terms 
as self, purpose, consciousness, and ivill. 
Here value is thought of as self-realization, 
perfection of one’s powers in the direction of 
the ideal. In some idealistic systems there is 
a monism of will rather than intellect. Such 
probably was the philosophy back of Froe- 
bcl’s kindergarten. 

One of the most famous of all monisms 
■was that of Hegel. Tlirough the employment 
of an ingenious dialectic, he sought to resolve 
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the opposition of every thesis and antithesis 
into a higher synthesis, all topped and en- 
closed by “the Absolute” (Absolute idea or 
reason). It is this system which Dewey, the 
great philosopher of democratic education, 
says has left a permanent deposit in his 
thinking. It is also worthy of note for educa- 
tion that the idealistic monism of both Froe- 
bel and Hegel tend to be monotheistic. 

Finally, reference should be made to the 
state as a manifestation of the extent to which 
the “absolute idea” has been able to realize 
itself in the world. This further extension of 
idealistic monism is important in understand- 
ing the Fascist and Nazi theory of education 
in the unitary or totalitarian state. While the 
Nazis decline to acknowledge historical con- 
tinuity here, the descent of the notion from 
Hegel to Gentile through Croce is quite clear 
in Fascist education. (See Germany, Educa- 
tion in; Italy, Education in.) J.S.B. 
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MONTjESSORI, MARIA. Madame Maria 
Montessori was, for some years before 1900, 
an assistant in the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
University of Rome. She began her educa- 
tional career as a teacher of defectives and 
had remarkable success in using and modify- 
ing the methods of Sequin and Itard in train- 
ing sub-normal children. For the instruction 
of such children she developed a large 
amount of sense-training material. She lec- 
tured extensively on her work, and applied 
her methods to normal children in some 
schools which she organized in some tene- 
ments in Rome, schools which she called 
Children’s Houses. Her methods aroused a 
great deal of interest in many countries a few 
decades ago and were widely adopted. Many 
Montessori schools were opened in different 
parts of the United States and the method was 
for a time heralded as a great improvement 
over the kindergarten. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether her methods have been proved 
successful in the education of normal chil- 
dren, and they have been somewhat generally 
rejected by most American educators for any 
except sub-normal children or those whose 
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development is retarded. Her practices are 
based on an outgrown faculty psychology and 
upon the disputed doctrine of formal disci- 
pline, and her schools are generally regarded 
today as distinctly inferior to the modem 
American kindergarten. 

Madame Montessori believed in training 
the senses one at a time and invented many 
exercises and materials, graded strictly, to 
achieve this end. Visual perception of forms 
is developed through the handling of solid 
inserts, many kinds of form boards, and 
ascending and descending cubes; perception 
of colors, through leairning to distinguish be- 
tween hanks of silk variously colored; the 
thermic sense through the perception of the 
differences between warm, tepid, and cold by 
dipping the fingers into vessels of water heat- 
ed to varying temperatures; the tactile sense 
by giving the child surfaces, rough, smooth, 
and in-between, to touch and describe; the 
baric sense by lifting weights; the rhythmic 
sense by “walking on the line” to the accom- 
paniment of a rhythmic march; and so on.^ In 
addition, there are “exercises of practical 
life” — learning to lace, button, hook on spe- 
cially constructed frames (preparatory to 
learning to dress one’s self), “mab'ng the 
silence”, keeping the room in order, washing 
one’s self, setting the table, and so on. 

Madame Montessori holds with Rousseau 
that “nature is right”, and therefore demands 
complete freedom for the child, yet she re- 
stricts his choice of activity to her particular 
exercises. She says that “auto-education is 
the only real education. The child shou 
choose whatever occupation interests hirn an 
continue to play or work at it without inter- 
ference, unless he disturbs other children m 
the room. Each pupil is supposed to work m-. 
dependency on such materials as he chooses, 
but the Montessori materials are limited to n 
fixed number of things that can be han e 
/only in certain definite ways. The games an 
I occupations of Froebel, so valuable for , 
development of imagination, feeling, and so 
jcial cooperation, are lacking.^ Children 
inot work together in cooperative tnsks, an 
!the teacher is an observer of the 
1 activities rather than a participant in m® • 
iHer work, therefore, lacks the social 
jthat dominates the education of ^ 

•dame Montessori has had considerable su 
cess in developing speed and skill in penm 
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ship, but her method in reading is applicable 
only to a phonetic language like Italian, and^ 
her method in arithmetic is slight improve- 
ment over the method commonly used else- 
where. The Montessori method, devised to 
train the senses and develop an ability to 
engage in practical activities, continues to 
have its greatest value in the training of sub- 
normal children. E.H.W. 

Rcfccence, 

M. Montessohi, The Montessori Method (F. A. 
Slokes Co., New York, 1912) . 

MORES. Mores is a sociological term 
referring to those forms of moral custom 
which any given society considers essential 
to its welfare, and which it therefore enforces 
upon its meters through the imposition of 
general social pressures. Mores differ widely 
according to period, place, and people, but 
since they are always the rationalized stand- 
ard of moral behavior accepted hy a given 
group, they are usually regarded by members 
of that group as beyond question or criticism. 

Mores are distinguished from folkways and 
law, two other types of social pressures which 
also influence conduct, tlie basic difference 
being in the intensity and die formality of the 
pressure exercised. 

Folhivays are those social customs observ- 
ance of which is desired and expected but not 
necessarily demanded; for example, use of 
the proper fork at table, choice of appropriate 
dress for the classroom, etc. Disregard of the 
folkways may cause comment to the effect 
that tlie indiridual in question is “ill-man- 
nered,” “uncultured,” “undesirable,” “eccen- 
tric,” “independent,” and the like, but he still 
may remain professionally acceptable. Mores, 
however, are obligatory folkw'ays, indiffer- 
ence to which is believed thereby to threaten 
tlie safety and stability of society itself. Vio- 
lation of the mores, as in extramarital sex 
relations, profession of atheism, or public 
espousal of anarchism, therefore brings 
charges of “immorality,” “heresy,” “radical- 
ism,” “public menace,” “threat to our chil- 
dren,” etc., and the violator is probably no 
longer acceptable either professionally or so- 
cially. 

Lates and regulations may enforce through 
formal legal procedures and penalties the ob- 
servance of folkwaj's and mores; for exam- 
ple, school board rulings may bar married 


women as teachers, school law may permit 
dismissal of teachers convicted of sex im- 
morality, and state law may provide for legal 
prosecution of sex offenders. The law also 
may prove impotent to protect innocent -riola- 
tors of the mores, as when members of minor- 
ity racial and religious groups are denied 
teaching positions even though discrimination 
on such grounds may be expressly forbidden 
by federal, state, and local law. 

The teacher must become familiar with the 
mores and the folkways of the groups wth 
which he deals. The woman teacher who is 
seen smoking in a restaurant or who accepts 
a ride from a stranger who is driving to town 
may not realize how deeply her behavior has 
shocked tlie particular community. Under- 
standing the mores and the folkways also 
will help the teacher to know his students 
better. The teacher who deals rrith people 
different in background from those with 
whom he has been brought up — as, for ex- 
ample, the teacher ^rhose school enrolls a 
number of children of a particular foreign- 
bom group — ^may be unaware of their custom 
of letting tlieir young children drink tvine, or 
of forbidding their adolescent girls to go on 
hiking trips unless escorted by an adult mem- 
ber of the family. 

If the school is to be an effective social 
agency in any community, it is essential that 
both teachers and administrators understand 
the mores and folkways of the people living 
there. E.G.O. 

MORON — See Mental Dehcienct. 

MORRILL ACT — See Federal Aid; 
Land Grant Colleges; Military Educa- 
tion; State Colleges and Universities. 

MORRISON PLAN. The Morrison Plan 
is built upon the basic concept that any real 
learning is expressed as a change in the 
learner’s attitude or as some ability or skill. 
Morrison classifies these learnings as attitudes 
of understanding, attitudes of appreciation, 
abilities and skiU (facility). As real learning 
products, they are termed adaptations, be- 
cause they make a difference in the way an in- 
dividual reacts. This view emphasizes the 
contrast betiveen learning the contents of sub- 
jects (facts and information) and acquiring 
significant ways of reacting. 

Another basic concept is that there are 
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external things, to be learned; which Morrison 
designates as learning units. He defines a 
learning unit for school purposes as “a com- 
prehensive and significant aspect of the en- 
vironment, of an organized science, of an 
art, or of conduct, which being learned results 
in an adaptation of personality.” Since learn- 
ing consists of experience with, and mastery 
of, learning units, the first problem of the 
teacher is to determine the units into which a 
course should be divided. 

Still another basic concept of the Morrison 
plan is that the work of the different subjects 
taught in secondary education can be classi- 
fied into five groups according to the nature 
of its objectives and the learning processes 
involved. Upon this basis Morrison devised 
five types of teaching procedure to be used 
depending upon the objectives sought. These 
include: (1) the science type, (2) the ap- 
preciation type, (3) the practical-arts type, 
(4) the language-arts type, and (5) the pure- 
practice type. 

After the units have been selected, the next 
problem of the teacher is to determine the 
teaching procedures to use. Morrison refers 
to the actual work of teaching as operative 
technique, during ^vhich the units of learning 
are “developed in the class’ and in the in- 
dividuals thereof.” It includes the presenta- 
tion of different materials, supersusion of 
study, testing of pupils, corrective teaching, 
etc- To guide teachers in systematic teaching, 
Morrison proposed his mastery formula: 
“Pre-test, teach, test the result, adapt pro- 
cedure, teach and test again to the point of 
actual learning.” 

Many teachers have misinterpreted the 
basic concept of mastery. Mastery cannot 
reasonably be applied to a subject or even 
to a lesson, allliough teachers talk of the 
mastery of facts, definitions, dates, or other 
items of information. True, such content may 
be important and should be learned, but the 
concept of mastery applies to the unit-learn- 
ing as a whole, not to the content or the 
subject matter alone. That is, there are exter- 
nal things to which we make adjustments, and 
the resulting learnings are called learning 
products or adaptations. For example, one 
form of matter we call a sphere, and the 
resulting learning product we call a concept 
of a sphere. Such learning products — con- 
cepts or understandings — are acquired 


through some kind of experience and are 
denoted by some name. Thus every learning 
has an external correlate, and the term unit- 
learning is applied to both the external cor- 
relate or relationship and the resulting adap- 
tation or learning-product acquired by the 
learner. 

Besides our concepts of material things, we 
acquire concepts of many processes and pro- 
cedures as unified wholes, such as the process 
of osmosis. The abilities we acquire represent 
other types of unit-learnings we use in every- 
day life. Concepts of social situations, move- 
ments, or events such as the “Industrial Revo- 
lution” or the “Western Movement in the 
United States” illustrate the nature of other 
important unit-learnings. 

The acceptance of the mastery concept em- 
phasizes the importace of selecting the unit- 
learnings that are significant for living and, 
as far as possible, of helping pupils to master 
them, that is, to enable pupils to react satis- 
factorily whenever situations involving such 
unit-learnings arise. There are thousands of 
such unit-learnings. The difSculty in apply- 
ing this mastery concept in school practice 
lies in the difficulty of determining the most 
significant unit-learnings to be mastered and 
in grouping these various unit-learnings into 
teaching units or course-of-study units for 
school use. 

The term mastery technique is applied to 
the plan of procedure used in developing or 
teaching unit-learnings, for example, teaching 
the reduction of fractions or the process o 
osmosis. For the pupil, it is not a matter o 
learning a definition or being told a meamng, 
rather it is his having experience from wmo 
meaning evolves. The term mastery technique 
is also applied to the plan of procedure use 
in developing a learning or teaching unit m 
the course of which many different unit-learn 
ings are developed. Whatever the learning 
situation, learning is concerned ivith the ac 
auisition of different kinds of unitary adap a 
tions. ■ j 

Probably the five-step science type proce 
ure is the best known and most widely use 
the Morrison teaching types. The tea^ i|in 
steps are: exploration, presentation, 
tion, organization, and recitation. It is P ^ 
ned to be used with science-type i. 

which the objectives are adaptations m 
form of understandings of principles or pt® 
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esses in relation to cause and effect. It can 
be used in such courses as mathematics, gram- 
mar, and the physical, biological, and social 
sciences. 

According to Morrison, the techniques that 
bear his name grew out of studies under his 
observation in the schools of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, where he was superintend- 
ent, and in other schools in New Hampshire, 
where he was state superintendent of schools. 
Tlie techniques were perfected in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago laboratory schools foUoiving 
his affiliation there in 1919. T.M.S 
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Secondary School (University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
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MOTHERCRAFT. A term infrequently 
used today, originally coined by Mary L. 
Read to cover those aspects of child care 
which she believed to be the responsibility 
of mothers. In 1911 the “School of Mother- 
craft” was opened in New York City by Mrs. 
Read to provide theoretical instruction and 
practical experience for young women in the 
care and training of babies and small chil- 
dren under home conditions. Mrs. Read’s 
book. The Mothercraft Manual, published in 
1917, was used as a textbook by various 
other early -workers in preparental and par- 
ental education (qg.v.). The first classes for 
mothers offered in Oklahoma under state 
auspices were called “Mothercraft classes.” 

The word “mothercraft” has also been used 
in England in a somewhat narrower sense, as 
synonymous with infant care iq.v.). B.B.L. 

MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCA- 
TION. The motion picture today is firmly 
established in a large number of school sys- 
tems as an educative instrument of unique 
value. Not only can the pupil observe mo- 
tion as though he were present, but through 
the use of unique angles, close-ups, and other 
optical devices he is able to get a better -view 
in many instances than he would if he were 
an actual spectator to the action. In fact 
through slow motion photography, time-lapse 
photography (in which unobservable motion 
such as a flmver opening is speeded up so as 
to be observable), and microphotography, he 
can see objects not to be seen with the naked 
eye. The film also eliminates unimportant and 
extraneous details so that stress is placed 


upon the important elements in the situation. 
With the sound motion picture there is the 
further advantage of clear explanation oc- 
curring simultaneously with thb motion, 
thereby strengthening the total ipipression. 
The experimentation which has been con- 
ducted in the use of motion pictures has dem- 
onstrated the remarkable advantages of mo- 
tion picture presentation in improving learn- 
ing, stimulating endeavor, and building atti- 
tudes. 

Today the 16mm film has been accepted as 
standard for classroom use because of its 
availability, inexpensiveness, and ease of pro- 
jection on portable equipment. The standard 
one reel subject is 400 feet in length and re- 
quires 15 minutes for projection if a silent 
film, or 10 minutes if a sound film. It is 
available in a great many subjects, some 
made especially for school use. There are 
also a great many industrial or advertising 
films available, and a great many of these 
are of acceptable quality, for the producers 
have found that the best form of advertising 
is good rvill. Most of the industrial films 
show processes and many of the less valuable 
of these films tend to become monotonous be- 
cause of their great emphasis upon minute 
detail, and lack of emphasis upon the social 
factors in the industrial process. Within the 
past few years an increasing number of films 
originally intended for theatrical use have 
been made available for school use. On the 
whole these films are of high quality, though 
the geography films tend to be of die trav- 
elogue type which seldom gets inside the 
homes of the people visited so that we may 
see how they really live. The U. S. Govern- 
ment films are among the best available on 
the limited topics with which they deal. 

Should a film be silent or sound? There 
are many advocates of each type of film, but 
more and more those who use films are com- 
ing to the conclusion that both types have 
their places. If sound is essential to the sub- 
ject to be taught, then use the sound film. If 
sound is not essential, then the silent film may 
be preferred. There is, however, a tendency 
toward more sound film usage because it 
more closely approximates reality. It also 
possesses the advantage of conversion into a 
silent film by the sunple expedient of shutting 
off the sound. Most schools are now purchas- 
ing sound machines for a similar reason; it 
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will run both sound and silent films while a 
sound film cannot be shoAvm on a silent 
machine. 

The commercial theater has also entered 
into our national life in a potent fashion 
which commands tlie attention of educators. 
On the one hand it acquaints the pupils with 
a great many valuable facts about die world 
in which they live. On the other hand if ex- 
poses them to false romanticism, overexcite- 
ment, highly emotional situations, and com- 
plex problems with which they are not 
capable of dealing. In some localities consid- 
erable attention has been given to the oppor- 
tunities and problems presented by the com- 
mercial film. Good photoplays have been 
recommended, even sponsored by the school 
authorities. Courses in photoplay apprecia- 
tion have been conducted, junior review 
groups set up, and reviews sent out to parents. 
Much, however, remains to be done in this 
important area. (See Audio-Visual Aids.) 

W.H.H. 
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MOTIVATION. It has taken a long time 
for educators to recognize that the problem 
of motivation is much wider than the applica- 
tion of incentives to individuals from whom 
certain learnings or activities are desired. In- 
creasing emphasis is now placed upon the 
fact that all human behavior is dynamic or 
goal-directed. Human goals — the motives 
which lead individuals to behave as they do— 
and the possibility of changing these motives 
are themselves becoming the focus of in- 
terest of our schools. Such terms as needs, 
wants, desires, interests, incentives, attitudes, 
purposes, values, drives, are all used synon- 
ymously with motivation or with some aspect 
of it, depending partly upon how the ■writer 
wishes to distinguish terms and partly upon 
his theory of the innateness of motive. 


Psychologists are not in full agreement as 
to which motives are universal among man- 
kind nor as to whether the more universal 
motives have stronger driving power for every 
individual than have other motives which he 
has acquired. Most commonly placed among 
universal motives are the physiologic drives 
away from hunger, thirst, tiredness, and pain 
and towards food, drink, rest, sleep, and gen- 
eral physical well-being; the drive away from 
being bored and towards interesting activity; 
the drive away from being ignored and un- 
wanted and towards being loved and given 
some status; the drive toward satisfaction of 
sex desires; the drive away from feelings of 
failure towards feelings of success and mas- 
tery. Among lists of universal drives or 
motives that are now offered, we find no 
specific things which man finds “good” and 
wants, or finds “bad” and does not want. In 
the fact that only the desire for food is uni- 
versal and not the desire for any particular 
food lies the opportunity for the adults to ar- 
range conditions in such a way that the par- 
ticular things and the particular ways which 
the child adopts for gaining satisfactions are 
in line with, rather than opposed to, the so- 
cial mores and continuing individual adjust- 
ment. No matter what the exact nature of the 
dependence of motives on innate character- 
istics may he, there is agreement that the de- 
velopment of values is a social process and 
that every institution of society, including the 
school, has a direct influence on the evolution 
of motives. Many educators are therefore in- 
sisting that the school recognize this power 
which it has and which it cannot put aside, 
and that every policy of the school and every 
phase of its curriculum he examined to see 
whether the influence exerted on the formation 
of temporary and lasting motives is of ^ 
kind desired. (See Incentives for a 
of motivation froni that aspect.) 
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MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST— See Ob- 
jective Tests and Examnattons. 

MULTIPLE CORRELATION — See 
Correlation (Statistics). 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION— See Re- 
gression (Statistics). 

MULTIPLE TYPE OF ORGANIZA- 
TION — See Admnistration, School. 

MUMPS — See Communicable Diseases 
OF Childhood. 

MUNICIPAL COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. The municipal college or uni- 
versity may be defined as an educational in- 
stitution devoted to higher education which 
(a) is controlled by a board appointed by 
the municipal authorities; (b) is supported 
completely or in large part by local public 
funds; (c) requires graduation from a stand- 
ard high school or the equivalent as a basis 
for admission; and (d) offers a course of 
study leading to an accepted degree or de- 
grees. This definition thus excludes from 
consideration such institutions as junior col- 
leges, adult education centers, normal schools, 
etc., which are supported and controlled by 
• many municipalities throughout the country. 
The municipal college, or university, differs 
too from the urban college or university, 
which is an institution of higher learning, 
either publicly or privately supported, estab- 
lished in an urban environment and fre- 
quented, at least to some extent, by non- 
resident students. Normally control of the 
municipal college or university is lodged in 
a board of education, or a board of higher 
education, although it is theoretically possible 
that the supervisory function may be en- 
trusted to a commissioner of education. 

In terms of the above definition, there are 
twelve such institutions in the United States 
at the present time. It is interesting to note 
that only one of them was established by a 
mxmicipality as a full-fledged college or uni- 
versity. Some were transferred to the public 
domain from previous private ownership; 
others developed from institutions which were 
not on the college level. 

The principal aim of such institutions is 
“to equalize educational opportunity by bring- 
ing the advantages of higher education to 
hundreds who otherwise would be unable to 


enjoy them.” That this aim has been legiti- 
mate is proved by the enrollments in muni- 
cipal colleges, some of which are very large. 
Perhaps the development is most striking in 
states that do not support state universities, 
but in Ohio municipal institutions have 
thrived nevertheless. New York City now 
leads in municipally supported higher educa- 
tion, "with day session enrollments normally 
in excess of 20,000 in four colleges. Wayne 
University in Detroit is the largest municipal 
university, and offers professional training in 
medicine, law, and business administration. 

One of the most common reasons why stu- 
dents cannot attend college is their inability 
to meet the cost, not of tuition fees hut of 
living expenses. The municipal college en- 
ables them to live at home and still secure 
college training. Many students can actually 
maintain themselves either completely or in 
part while securing advanced education. In 
this connection it should be noted that prac- 
tically all of the municipal institutions con- 
duct evening classes for those members of 
their student body who are employed during 
the day. 

The several municipal universities show 
wide variation in many respects — scope of 
work offered, enrollment, financial support, 
student fees. The table below indicates some 
of the differences which appear. It seems 
rather surprising to find that many of the 
municipal universities receive a substantial 
part of their funds from student fees, income 
jdra^vn from diis source varying between 5 
and 55 per cent of total operating income. It 
should be noted, however, that fees are most 
common in those institutions which provide 
advanced professional training beyond the 
baccalaureate degree. The tendency is to keep 
tuition costs for liberal arts work to a mini- 
mum, and to provide professional courses at 
relatively larger fees. It must be realized, 
too, that many of the municipal colleges ad- 
mit nonresidents, who pay much higher fees 
than do residents of die municipality in which 
the institution is located. 

In so far as curricula are concerned, the 
municipal university is similar to other pri- 
vate and public institutions throughout the 
country. The major concern of all the muni- 
cipal colleges is undergraduate work. Few of 
the colleges maintain preparatory schools, 
and graduate work, if offered at all, is looked 
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upon usually as less important than profes- 
sional and undergraduate training. The muni- 
cipal college generally offers a four year pro- 
gram of studies leading to the usual baccalau- 
reate degrees. The professional and graduate 
schools which have been organized conform 
to the general national pattern for such 
schools. 

It should be noted that the municipal col- 
lege is normally less experimental and more 
conservative than are private institutions in 
the same area, although some municipal col- 
leges have been educational pioneers. The 
City College of New York, for example, was 
one of the first colleges to establish a Chair 
in English, to recognize the importance of 
speech education in college, and to emphasize 
laboratory work in the teaching of science. 
The reasons for the conservatism of the muni- 
cipal colleges may he that teacher training 
emphasis is pronounced at most such insti- 
tutions, and fhat prudence is exacted of edu- 
cators directly responsible to urban public 
opinion. Nevertheless, educators of great 
merit have governed municipal colleges, no- 
tably Thomas Hunter 'at Hunter College in 
New York City, John Finley at the City Col- 
lege of New York, Paul Klapper at Queens 
College in New York, and Raymond C. Wal- 
ters at the University of Cincinnati. 


In academic work, the municipal university 
is noteworthy for demanding a high level of 
scholarship on the part of its student body 
and its faculty. Admission requirements ordi- 
narily are somewhat more rigid than is die 
rule, and the academic burdens of both stu- 
dent and faculty are heavier than prevail 
elsewhere. All of the municipal institutions 
are fully accredited by their regional associa- 
tions. ' 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the 
work of the municipal college lies in its 
service to the city in which it is situated. The 
municipal institution has made a definite at- 
tempt to ally itself with the social, economic, 
and cultural life of the community. Thus, 
for example, the College of the City of New 
York offers many courses designed especially 
for the benefit of members of the city’s civil 
service employees; the University of Akron, 
located in the center of the rubber industry, 
has developed a specialized course in rubier 
chemistry; the University of Cincinnati main- 
tains a reference bureau, which serves as a 
clearing house for municipal information, 
and a testing bureau for the evaluation of 
city purchases. The contribution of the mu* 
nicipal imiversity to the urban area in which 
it is located is a convincing reason for its 
continued support. 


Table I 

Comparative Data on the Twelve Municipal Colleges in the United States* 
First 


College 

Founded 

Under 

Muni- 

cipal 

Control 

Schools 

and 

Colleges 
in Each 

No. of 
Degrees 
Offered 

Size of 
Faculty 

Size of 
Student 
Body 

Operating 

Incomb 

College of Charleston . . 

1790 

1837 

2 

3 

399 

1,912 

$ 105,203 

University of Louisville 

1837 

1846 

8 

17 

185 

3,191 

740,224 

College of the City of 

N. Y. 

— City College 

1847 

1847 

4 

15 

l,266t 

29,614 

3,840,122 

— Hunter College . . . 

1870 

1870 

1 

4 

706 

14,352 

2,752,910 

— Brooklyn College . . 

1930 

1930 

1 

3 

412 

15,465 

3,795,373 

** — Queens College.. 

1937 

1937 

1 

2 

170 

2,063 

753,616 

University of Akron . . . 

1872 

1913 

4 

16 

126 

1,537 

432,753 

University of Cincinnati 

1873 

1873 

9 

27 

840 

10,266 

2,359,724 

University of the City 

of Toledo 

1875 

1884 

6 

15 

CO 

CO 

rH 

3,124 

388,743 

Municipal University of 

Wichita 

1892 

1926 

5 

13 

76 

1,425 

392,856 

Municipal University of 

Omaha 

1909 

1931 

1 

3 

57 

787 

349,434 

WajTie Universitv ..... 

1915 

1915 

9 

26 

905t 

15,215 

1,809267 


*1937-38. 

**1941-42 figures. 

fNot reduced to full-time basis. 


Approx. 
Operat- 
ing Income 
Received 

from Stu- 
dent Fees 
(PcrCen^ 
22 
55 


12 

5 

6 
4 

47 

40 


46 
38 

31 

47 
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The history of the municipal college is an 
inspiring narrative of courageous leadership. 
When the City College was founded in 1847 
by a group of public-spirited citizens, a pub- 
licist commented bitterly that the establish- 
ment of such an institution must be consid- 
ered an unerring indication of “the spread of 
that Agrarianism which preceded the decline 
and fall of the Roman Republic”. After 
Thomas Hunter and established the first free 
training college for women, he had to fight a 
running battle with commentators who not 
merely questioned the morality of the under- 
taking but deplored what they considered the 
liberalizing of the curriculum. Even in more 
recent times the tide of opposition has some- 
times run high.. With the many other de- 
mands upon local funds, particularly in times 
of economic and social stress, an institution 
of higher education may be looked upon as 
an unnecessary expense by short-sighted city 
administrative officials, and demands for cur- 
tailment and retrenchment are almost certain 
to arise again as they have in the past. But 
it has been demonstrated that when the muni- 
cipal college is ably led and staffed, and when 
the attitude of the city administration is based 
on friendliness and honesty, it finds a large 
measure of support in public opinion. 

G.N.S. 
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muscular COORDINATION — See 
Coordination. 

Museums, objects, specimens, and mod- 
els may be employed in two general ways to 
‘ add concreteness to the learning process. The 
omects may be brought into the classroom 
where they may be seen, handled, and, in 
some cases, worked with, or the pupils may 
go to a central repository of such materials 
where they may see the objects as arranged, 
displayed, and explained by experts. The 
first type of experience may be gained in 
me school museum and the second, in a pub- 
lic museum. Both experiences are important. 

, A great many schools have developed effec- 
tive school museums by the simple expedient 


1 

of setting aside appropriate room space, 
providing shelves, and setting a class to work 
obtaining and arranging ediibits. Museum 
specimens may be obtained from the school 
environment, the pupil’s homes, commercial 
concerns, educational supply houses, and 
public museums. An increasing number of 
public museums are providing loan , exhibits 
to schools free of charge or for a small fee. 
It is important that the material be well ar- 
ranged. Among better forms of arrangement 
are those which show development, pro- 
cesses, comparison, or contrast. It is import- 
ant also that all eiiibits be properly labeled. 
The school museum should not be a storage 
place for worthless curiosities or a glassed-in 
showplace with a strict hands-off policy. In- 
stead it should be a source of information, a 
depository from which classes may borrow 
objects as they would borrow books from a 
library. It should lead pupils to investigate 
and experiment and should stimulate a desire 
to learn more about peoples, places, and 
things. 

The public museum and school should 
maintain a policy of close cooperation. The 
museum can help the school by furnishing 
traveling exhibits, providing lectures and 
gallery talks, organizing classes, and provid- 
ing hobby clubs for pupils and teachers. The 
first of these services is available to schools 
some distance away from the museum itself, 
and more and more schools are supplement- 
ing the traveling exhibits by conducting class 
trips to the nearest museums. (See Exhibits, 
Educational.) 

The docent is the instructor on the 
museum’s educational staff who gives gallery 
talks and illustrated lectures to visiting classes. 
In some instances he visits the school with 
traveling exhibits, offers advice to teachers 
wishing to utilize the museum’s facilities, and 
serves generally as liaison officer behveen 
museum and school. W.H.EL 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION. The appre- 
ciation of music involves more than a pleas- 
urable response; it implies an appraisal of 
values. When the two are confused, senti- 
mentality is often mistaken for aesthetic jud^ 
ment. A piece of music then becomes im- 
portant because of its associations, and when 
the associations are broken the appeal of the 
music dies. This is the typical fate of most 
“popular” music. By contrast, some com- 
positions possess internal strength of aesthetic 
design and purpose. They continue to live. 
One might appreciate the personality of the 
performer or the social use of a piece of 
music, hut to appreciate the music itself he 
must become attuned to the qualities which 
make the music expressive. For example, 
several generations ago the music of Robert 
Schumann became popular largely through 
the brilliant musicianship of his wife, Clara. 
“The most beautiful romance in musical his- 
tory” undoubtedly did much to color the 
music of Schumann whenever it was played 
by his charming wife. Audiences would think 
of the long courtship, the violent parental 
opposition, the anxiety of young Robert, and 
the final triumph of his love, poured out in 
the musia Yet it was not these sentimental 
reveries which kept the music of Schumann 
alive. The famous Quintet is played today 
because it breathes a pure quality of expres- 
sion, an undefined turbulence of spirit shaped 
into a musical composition of balance, unity, 
and coherence. 

Music is popularly conceived as a universal 
language. This is true only in the sense that 
it expresses human emotions that are uni- 
versally felt. Such appendages as “moon- 
light” sonata or “raindrop” prelude may tend 
to enhance the listener’s mood for a time, but 
eventually the interpretive power of the music 
itself transcends such limiting descriptions. 
Appreciation to a large extent is a recogni- 
tion of those qualities which make music en- 
dure. 

Aims. Achievement of the following spe- 
cific aims contributes to the development of 
music appreciation: freedom of intellectual 
and emotional response to music; familiarity 
with the enduring literature of music through 
singing, playing, and listening; recognition 
of melodies, rhythms, and structural forms; 
habits of attentive listening; sensitivity to 


tonal color; power to create musical composi- 
tions; dissatisfaction with cheapness and vul- 
garity; and eagerness for sincerity and beauty 
of expression. 

Methods. To appreciate music, children 
must live with it and feel its power; this in- 
volves both performing and active listening. 
As in other educational enterprises, the teach- 
er can best perform bis role by creating and 
utilizing a suitable environment. 

In a broad sense a musical environment 
exists for children regardless of the teacher. 
In many homes the mother or other family 
members play and sing. Programs are heard 
daily on the radio, and not infrequently com- 
munity groups sponsor varied musical events. 
Whether or not children attend or participate 
in these programs rests largely on the educa- 
tive force of the school. An alert teacher 
studies the community opportunity for music 
and creates within the classroom an awareness 
of its presence and significance. Common 
methods for this stimulation include the post- 
ing of pictures, news clippings, radio sched- 
ules, programs, etc., and the discussing of 
events by those who attend. Organized lis- 
tening lessons and classroom programs may 
precede a special musical event outside the 
school. The teacher himself may perfoim. 
children may sing or play representative 
themes, and appropriate instrumental demon- 
strations may be used. 

Although attendance and participation m 
actual performance are of prime importance 
for the appreciation of music, the school wu 
use effectively other methods to improve m 
musical background of children.^ A common 
approach is the study of a national culture 
expressed in music. For example, an appm 
ciation of the Peer Gynt Suite by E war 
Grieg may develop with a study 
and customs of Norway, a reading of I sen^ 
play, and a review of the boyhood of One-- 
Books, pictures, narrative description, an 
contact with Norwegian people serve to pro 
mote this background. Such a method is on ) 
an approach, however, and should lea 
experience witli the music itself. Chi r 
may listen to recordings, sing principal m 
odies from blackboard notation, permrm 
percussion instruments, and, if 
able, play the actual selections. An intelUc 
teacher will use any such teaching - jj 

impetus for listening or performing, an 
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measure its success by the warmth and under- 
standing it engenders in the learner. 

Curriculum. For children of die prim- 
mary grades, the appreciation program gen- 
erally includes bodily response to^ rhythm 
tlirough walking, skipping, marching, _ and 
dancing. Such activities give basic experience 
with pulsations, tempo, and phrase patterns. 
Singing in a light, clear voice helps to build 
sensitivity to tone quality. The listening pro- 
gram generally stresses short selections that 
are strong in mood. The use of percussion 
and melodic instruments enhances die expres- 
sion of children and provides opportunity for 
aural discrimination. By creating their own 
orchestration children become sensitive to 
loud and soft, fast and slow, and high and 
low. Actual performance, under favorable 
circumstances, creates an attitude of sym- 
patlielic understanding toward others who 
perform. In schools where a unit approach is 
used, the above activities are generally related 
to die central purpose of the unit in both 
content and method. For example, if the unit 
happens to be a study of the farm, children 
perform rhythmically in planting the seed, 
harvesting the crops, churning the butter, etc. 

In the intermediate grades children gen- 
erally experience singing in parts, reading of 
musical notation, and a listening program of 
recorded and performed music. The latter 
usually stresses descriptive music and the use 
of instruments and voices for musical effects. 
Such a selection as Peter and the Wolf, 
by Prokofieff, is ideal at this level. Integrated 
programs involving social studies, art, phys- 
ical education, and other areas also provide 
rich opportunities for the development of ap- 
preciation. 

In the junior and senior high schools, stu- 
dents enjoy three- and four-part singing. 
Tlieir awakening social consciousness leads 
them naturally to social music. The appeal 
of personalities at this level is strong, and the 
wise teacher utilizes it as an approach to 
listening and performing. The trials and trib- 
ulations of noted composers form meaty sub- 
stance for interest in music: for example, 
the fortitude and character of Beethoven, who 
composed after the onset of total deafness, ap- 
peal to hero-n'orshipping youth. Organized 
listening programs, such as are listed in the 
References, increase in complejdty so that at 
high school and college levels students are 


ready to delve into the structure and varied 
styles of symphonic music, operas, oratorios, 
and solo works. 

Extensive libraries of recorded music, radio 
programs, and transcriptions are now availa- 
ble for school use. These, together with an 
abxmdance of teaching aids and instructive 
literature for teachers, make possible a con- 
structive program in even the most remote 
sections of the country. (See Appreciation.) 

L,F.W. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION. Since primitive 
times, music has modified human behavior. 
Its power to incite joy, suspense, atve, con- 
tentment, and conquest tvas considered by the 
ancient (Greeks to affect the ethos and through 
this the character. During the Dark Ages the 
Greek tonal systems were altered and pre- 
served by the church. Music education tvith- 
in the monasteries was conducted by the use 
of illuminated charts, similar in size and pur- 
pose to reading charts of present day pri- 
mary grades. The Renaissance stimulated a 
development of secular music, the invention 
of instruments, and neiv forms of contra- 
puntal composition, which evolved into our 
present system of harmony and measured 
time. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries declamed poetry greiv into opera, 
the miracle play became oratorio, and instru- 
mental ensembles began to take the shape of 
our modem symphony orchestras. Because 
of the poor economic and social status of the 
musician, the music education of youth came 
usually by grace of royal patronage or by 
the tradition of folk music •within Ae home. 

In America, the early churches of Neiv 
England frowned upon the use of music. 
During and after the Revolutionary period, 
however, the singing school movement grew 
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in popularity but reached only a few of the 
total population. It was in 1838 that the 
Boston school board introduced the teaching 
of music into the pubic schools by employ- 
ing Lowell Mason as instructor. Since that 
date, music has become a subject of instruc- 
tion in every state of the Union. 

Aims. Music instruction entered the 
American public schools largely on the thesis 
that it helped train the mind. Emphasis %vos 
given almost exclusively to the reading of 
music rather tlian ccsthctic expression. 
It not until the turn of tlic century and, 
particularly, during World War I tliat the 
public and the schools sensed more fully 
tlie emotional value of music in tlie lives of 
young people. Community singing and mili- 
tary bands have contributed to this under- 
standing. 

Singing has been and remains tlie basic 
activity of public school music. Music read- 
ing is still considered a valuable product of 
public education — not as an end in itself, but 
as a means toward richer musical enjoyment. 

Current statements of purpose generally 
stress three major aims of music education 
for the child: (1) to develop an appreciation 
for worthivhile music, (2) to develop the 
necessary skills and ability for enjoyable 
participation, and (3) to develop a desire 
for expanding and refining the musical cul- 
ture of the community. 

Organization and curriculum. Tlie 
assignment of music teachers at the elemen- 
tary level follows tivo general practices. One 
requires greater specialization of training and 
musicianship by teachers and an assignment 
to several classes. The other requires a basic 
minimum training of all teachers and an 
assignment to a single home-room group. At 
the secondary level, teachers are generally 
employed who have a special training either 
in vocal or in instrumental music. 

The amount of time given to music in the 
public school differs widely among school 
systems. Platoon-type schools {q-v.) usu- 
ally have two to five periods of fifteen to fifty 
minutes duration a week. Traditional schools 
often leave the scheduling of music to the 
individual teacher. Shorter periods recur- 
ring daily are generally conceded to pro- 
duce better results than long periods held 
less frequently. 

A special music teacher who visits among 
the schools is sometimes employed when cap- 


able teachers are not available within a local 
faculty. This practice is particularly true 
of instrumental teachers. It is generally dis- 
couraged by administrators because of the 
increased instructional cost of “floating” 
teachers and because of the separation fre- 
quently resulting between music ' and other 
school activities. 

The function of the music supervisor has 
gradually evolved from that of overseer or 
visiting teacher to that of consultant and 
director. Tlie supervisor, where improved 
teacher training has freed him from rudi- 
mentary instruction of students and teachers, 
can offer a high type of professional leader- 
ship tlirough teaching demonstrations, cur- 
riculum development, research, publications, 
organization of cooperative activities, and 
community relationships. His assignment 
seems to be evolving from administrative to 
advisory activities. 


What once was mere “singin’ ” has now 
become, in many school systems, an elab- 
orate program adapted to individual needs 
and interests. Required music activities in 
tlie elementary schools generally include smg- 
ing, playing, listening, bodily response, and 
creative activities. At the secondary levels, 
vs'here courses are elective, they include gen- 
eral music, mixed choruses, a-capella clioim, 
girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, instrumental tec • 
nique classes, bands, and orchestras. A fe'V 
larger schools offer vocational training m 
dance music, orchestration and arrangmg, 
opera production, radio broadcasting, sym- 
phonic repertoire and similar subjects. 

Curriculum construction traditionally has 
been a function of the special supervisor or 
consultant. It is becoming rapidly a 
of in-service training, with students, teacner j 
principals, supervisors, and the public co 
operating in the process. The compilation o 
data and creation of format are usually ^ 
trusted to individuals, committees, or a r 
search department The construction 
courses of study in the more 
schools is a continuing process,' with 
course of study bound informally, 
in looseleaf form, and with bulletins ^nd s}^ 
cial reports forming the bulk of the , 
guide. Content has evolved from tex 
determined sentences to a flexible^ , 

tion of experiences. Octavo music, 
mentary books, central libraries 
radio programs, transcriptions, chil 
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concerts, and the ingenuity of teachers have 
all contributed to this movement , 

Methods. When Lowell Mason introduced 
music into the schools of Boston he practiced 
and preached the teachings of Pestalozzi 
(q.v.) as applied to music. Seven principles 
governed his teaching nietliod: (1) Teach 
sounds before signs. (2) Lead the child to 
observe and discover musical effects rather 
than have the teacher explain them. (3) 
Teach one thing at a tinae, such as rhythm, 
melody, or expression. (4) Master each step 
before going on to the next. (5) Give theory 
and principles as deduction from practice. 

(6) Analyze and practice elements of articu- 
late sound in order to, apply them to music. 

(7) Have the names of notes correspond to 
those used in instrumental music. 

Teaching methods became the dominating 
force in music education during the years 
from the Civil War to World War I. Many 
devices were used which today have been 
discarded; others have grown in importance. 
For example, the alphabetical names of notes 
were abandoned and replaced by sol-fa syl- 
lables. This change persists today. The sens- 
ing of time values passed from finger tapping 
to silent thinking, then to a more overt 
response than finger tapping (See Etohyth- 
MICS, Dalcroze). Students were taught to be 
expert in their power to sing intervals from 
tonal ladders or modulators. Such methods 
frequently became ends in themselves and 
children gained great facility in the use of 
the device without achieving fluency in read- 
ing music from notation. 

Accompanying various methods were 
schools and institutes for teachers, usually 
promoted by book publishers and leading 
protagonists of the different methods. Meth- 
ods became synonymous with basic series of 
songbooks and the teacher used Mason’s 
mediod, or later, the Hollis Dann method — 
the Progressive Method. Since World War I, 
the training of music teachers has gradually 
shifted from privately promoted institutes to 
conservatories and accredited universities. 
^Dominant emphasis on methods, as such, has 
become subordinated to a program of teacher 
training and curriculum development ivherein 
a philosophy of education and broad musi- 
cianship is prominent. 

Today, the emphasis in teacher training 
■ has shifted to an understanding of the child, 
•h^ interests, and the social pattern in which 


he lives. The methods used are determined 
by the teacher’s insight into and interpreta- 
tion of the learner’s problems. That the 
teacher is becoming a strategist of educational 
opportunities rather than a dispenser of for- 
mulae is increasingly evident in more pro- 
gressive schools. This trend places import- 
ance upon flexibility of approach, wide ac- 
quaintance with materials, powers of leader- 
ship, and a broad imderstanding of the total 
educational responsibilities of the school. 
Certain procedures are used generally to 
meet recurring problems. These include the 
teaching of songs to children by imitation of 
the teacher’s singing, of phonograph records, 
or of the singing of other children. This 
is called the rote method of song singing. 
In the intermediate grades two approaches 
are generally used for introducing part sing- 
ing. One emphasizes the use of rounds for 
development of independence; the other uses 
simple harmonizations in thirds and sixths, 
usually as a second part to a familiar melody 
(such as Old Black Joe by Stephen Foster). 
Much controversy still exists over the ap- 
proach to music reading. Some maintain that 
note-reading should be introduced in the 
first or second grade. Others delay the actual 
reading of music until grades three, four, or 
five, depending upon the readiness of tlie 
children as exhibited by rote singing, 
rhythmic response, sensitivity to pitch, and 
other factors. Details of various methods are 
contained in the teacher’s manuals of basic 
textbooks and in professional texts. 

Professional schools andi colleges. 
Oberlin College, in 1838, was the first insti- 
tution to introduce music into the realm of 
higher education. With the expansion of 
higher education in America, private and state 
universities have established departments and 
schools of music, both for general education 
in the liberal arts and for the training of 
teachers. Their curricula have generally 
stressed theoretical subjects. However, some 
schools give degrees with majors in applied 
music. Prominent among these are North- 
western University, Yale School of Music, 
and the University of Michigan. 

Professional training for performers and 
composers has been sponsored largely by con- 
servatories and endowed music schools. Not- 
able among the early conservatories are the 
New England Conservatory of Music (Bos- 
•ton, 1867) and -the ■Cincinnati Conservatory 
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of Music (1867). These and similar schools 
were originally patterned after European 
models, and employed instructors trained 
abroad. Today, professional training of the 
highest excellence is offered by endowed 
music schools such as the Julliard School 
of Music (New York City, 1924), the Curtis 
Institute of Music (Philadelphia, 1924), and 
the Eastman School of Music (Rochester, 
1919). 

Trends. The slogan, “music for every 
child” is rapidly becoming a reality in Amer- 
ica. The following trends bear witness to 
this fact: (1) The war is creating a national 
awareness of music’s contribution to emo- 
tional well-being and morale. (2) Musical 
activities within schools are becoming more 
closely integrated with life out of school. 
(3) Music curricula are increasing their 
variety of offerings in singing, playing, and 
listening. (4) The human values of music 
are becoming increasingly important in re- 
lation to technical achievement. (5) Music 
teachers are gaining broader musicianship 
plus a general academic training and are 
consequently increasing their po^vers of lead- 
ership. (7) With jazz evolving into a national 
idiom and the radio pouring forth daily 
programs, new forces are shaping the tastes 
and expression of American youth. 

Music tests and scales. The evaluation 
of musical performance is a common experi- 
ence. The listener who responds to a singer’s 
rendition is testing not only the creative 
power of the composer and performer but his 
o^vn power as a receptor. The audience 
which applauds a performance is expressing 
judgment of its own aesthetic eaction. The 
violinist who tunes his instrument to A-440 
measures not only the intonation of the 
strings but his own powers of auditory per- 
ception. The teacher who listens carefully to 
a chorus tests both the performance of in- 
dividual members and that of the total en- 
semble. Because of the subjective nature of 
mxisic, testing remains largely a matter of 
personal judgment. However, the scientific 
movement in education has made notable 
progress toward objectifying and refining 
criteria and instnnnents of measurement. 

Carl Seashore was one of the first to apply 
the principles of physics and psychological 
research to the testing of musical talent. 
He devised a series of tests, first with labora- 
tory equipment and later v.ith phonograph 


recordings, by which he studied isolated musi- 
cal capacities. His monumental •\vork, Psy- 
chology of Musical Talent (Silver •Burdett & 
Company, 1919), initiated a series of care- 
fully conducted research studies in aptitude 
testing, musical achievement, and {esthetic 
response. 

Aptitude testing. Seashore and his fol- 
lowers have worked on the assumption that 
measurement of sensitivity to pitch, intensity, 
time, consonance, melodic memory, and 
rhythm constitute a profile of capacities 
which, together with other factors, measures 
musical talent. Tliey assume that the Sea- 
shore tests measure approximate psycho- 
physical thresholds beyond which the learner 
cannot progress. Such data are used as the 
basis for predicting probable success of 
music students. They have demonstrated hy 
investigation that correlations between these 
factors and general intelligence are low. 
They have sho'wn also that these factors have 
predictive value when correlated with grades 
earned at the Eastman School of Music. Chief 
criticism of this movement has been made 
by James L. Mursell and his followers, who 
believe that musical talent is neither inherent 
nor can it be measured in isolated capaciti^- 
This group would prognosticate probable 
musical success by measures of sestheUc 
sensitivity, general intelligence, and musical 
heredity and environment. They accept the 
Seashore tests as having merit but believe 
that they are inadequate without abundant 
supplementation as an instrument of musical 
prognosis. The two points of view are not 
mutually exclusive, but differ in emphasis- 
Current practice endorses the use of ' 
ardized aptitude tests plus informal and su • 
jective observation for the guidance of stu 
ents. 

Achievement testing. Two general tjpc^ 
of achievement tests are in current use. 
attempts to measure by direct recall 
meanings of musical symbols. It is typ^ i® 
by the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of 
compUshment (University of lovva,^ 1 '• 

By means of multiple-choice, completion, a 
matching questions, it tests knowledge 
musical symbols and terms, recognition 
syllable names and pitch names, 
pitch and time errors in familiar mclodi . 
knowledge of time signatures and key 
tures, note values, rest values, and fami ‘ 
melodies from notation. It has been *tan 
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MYOPIA 


ardized in a large number of cases and is 
analyzed in the text, Tests and Measurements 
in Alusic, by Jacob Kwalwasser (C. C. Birch- 
ard and Company, Boston, 1927). 

The other type of test attempts to measure 
acliievement through performance or sesthe- 
tic judgment. Such a test is tlie Hillbrand 
Sight-Singing Test (World Book Co., N. Y.). 
This particular test is scored by a trained 
observer on the basis of established criteria 
of excellence. It is not standardized. A high- 
ly reliable test has been constructed by Wil- 
liam E, Knuth and is available in both A 
and B forms at three different grade levels 
(Educational Test Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.). It consists of a booklet which can 
be used repeatedly by inserting a simple 
score sheet. The test items include a series 
of four-measure phrases which are pla)md at 
the piano by the teacher. The student has 
before him a set of melodies, the first tivo 
measures of which correspond exactly rvith 
what is played. Four optional notations are 
offered for the completion of each melody. 
The person being tested selects the one he 
thinks corresponds tvith the one played. Ob- 
jectivity and ease of scoring plus standardized 
scores make the test valuable both for indi- 
vidual diagnosis and for survey use. 

Tests of aesthetic judgment are largely in 
the experimental stage. Outstanding in this 
field is the work of Kate Hevner. She has 
constructed tests by which the listener selects 
his choice of hvo renditions, one of ^vhich 
is am original form and one an altered form. 
Since it is assumed that the composer’s orig- 
inal form is aesthetically better than the alter- 
ation, students’ choices are measured against 
this criterion. L.F.W. 
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N. B. C. INTER-AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE AIR— See Radio in Edu- 
cation. 

N. Y. A. — See National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Educational Work of. 

NARCOTICS. Narcotics is a term ap- 
plied to' drugs such as opium, morphine, 
heroin, etc., that produce varying degrees of 
unconsciousness in persons and animals when 
taken by mouth, inhalation, or injection into 
the blood stream. They are habit-forming and 
demand increasing doses to satisfy growing 
appetites. The vast majority of addicts are 
adults, most of whom began the use of narco- 
tics after they were grown. 

Studies made of addictions reveal that there 
is no evidence of the use of narcotic drugs 
among children. Adolescents, however, seem 
to be in greater danger. More of them have 
attained relative freedom from the control of 
tlie home and have more spending money 
which they have earned. These facts increase 
their opportunities to escape from the strains 
and stresses of middle and later teens by 
securing and using narcotics. Such adoles- 
cents are persons ivho have already developed 
faulty personality habits of evading rather 
than facing unpleasant situations. The pre- 
vention of and protection against drug addic- 
tion hinge, then, on the nature of the per- 
sonality. Since the development of healthy 
personalities is the chief job of the schools, 
prevention becomes essentially a school func- 
tion. The adolescents’ desire for new and 
exciting experiences also may lead them into 
the use of these dangerous drugs. 

In certain high schools in that part of tlie 
U.S.A. bordering on Mexico there have been 
sporadic cases of students who smoked cig- 
arettes made of marijuana, a plant grown 
chiefly in Mexico. The effects of this drug are 
extremely disintegrating to the personality. 
Thorough investigations into these cases of 


mariahuana smoking indicate, however, that 
the reports have been greatly exaggerated. 

M.S.Q. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION. The object of the 
Association is to promote and safeguard the 
interests of Catholic education through study, 
conference, discussion, ^and publication. The 
annual meeting is held during the Easier 
vacation. Proceedings and addresses are Tfr 
leased in the Annuaf Report and special bul- 
letins published qpiarterly. The Association 
includes the following departments and sec- 
tions: college and university, secondary- 
school, superintendents, parish-school, deaf- 
and blind education, and seminary. Though 
no authority is exercised over Calhohc 
schools,^ since control is vested in tlie Ordi- 
nary of each diocese, the influence of the 
N.C.E.A. is quite directive and extremely 
beneficial. Funds for support are dernc 
from 'membership (sustaining, school, ao 
general) and special donations. The 
dent General is a member of the Hierarwy. 
The ofiice of the Secretary General is 1-5 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., WashingtOT. 
D. C. The membership is approximately • 
500; the annual income, $25,000 
(See Roman Catholic Educ.ation.) 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDTI- 
CATION BY RADIO— See Radio Edu"* 
tion, Advisory CoMjmrEEs on. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TEAS- 
ER EXAMINATIONS— Sec Teacher W- 
AMINATIONS, NATIONAL. 

NATIONAL COxNGRESS OF 
ENTS AND TEACHERS. A federation ^ 
parent-teacher associations (See HoJiE . 
School Cooperatio.v), which jncluacs many, 
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thoHgh not all, of these associations in the 
United States. Organized in 1897 under the 
name of the “National Congress of Mothers,” 
the' National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers now maintains branch organizations in 
every state and in most cities, and has a total 
membership of nearly two and half million 
(as of 194041). Publications of the National 
Congress include The National Parent-Teach- 
er, formerly called Child Welfare Magazine. 

B.B.L. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE, VOCATION- 
AL TRAINING FOR. In May, 1940 the 
United States Office of Education prepared 
estimates and proposals for greatly expand- 
ing the program of vocational training for 
national defense. The U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, proposed 
that the then available training resources of 
the public trade schools be fully used, that 
these facilities be expanded, and that die re- 
sources of the engineering colleges be utilized. 
The splendid way in which public and private 
schools, both secondary and collegiate, re- 
sponded to the challenge is now a matter of 
record. 


jecdve is to teach vocational skills, under 
public school supervision, through instruction 
related to the work experiences given by the 
National Youth Administration iq.v.), 

5. Engineering training, later known as 
Engineering, Science, and Management War 
Training. This program is administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with accredited engineering colleges. The 
purpose of the program is to provide quali- 
fied personnel for engineering, science, and 
management jobs essential to the war. 

Another program is sponsored jointly by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Its chief pur- 
poses are to provide airport attendants and 
other ground workers at airports. 

Apprentice Training. Apprentice training 
is promoted by tbe U. S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Appren- 
ticeship Committee, working with stale de- 
partments of labor, as well as by the U. S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with State 
Departments of Education and local boards 
of education. (See Apprenticeship Educa- 
tion.) 

Civilian Pilot Training. The U, S. Depart- 


Within 18 months of the time the proposals ment of Commerce, _ Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
were made, approximately 4 million persons istration, with the aid of colleges, universities, 
were being trained, either through the regular and civic organizations selects persons who 
program of vocational training or through are well adapted for jobs as pilots, gives 
classes under the defense training program. ground and flight courses approved by the 
Many agencies are sponsoring training for C.A.A. 
national defense. The United States Office of Army Air Corps. The War Department, Air 
Education, in cooperation with State Boards Corps, sponsors a number of training courses 
for Vocational Education and with thousands in order to supply vocationally competent 
of local boards of education are administer- persons to service and repair all types of mill- 
ing programs such as these: tary aircraft. Individuals are trained for such 

i. Trade and industrial training of the^pre- ns airplane mechanic, armorer, ivelder, 

employment refresher type. The purpose of sheet metal ivorker, aircraft electrician, pro- 
ihis training is to prepare unemployed per- peller specialist, assembly specialist, ma- 
sons with single skills that can be used effec- chinist, and instrument repairman, 
lively in defense industries. (See Vocational Training in flying is also given by the Air 
Education.) Corps. Men are trained to be navigator- 

2- Trade and industrial training that is gunners. Qualified men are also given train- 
suppJementary to employment. This training ing to enable them to become air corps 
program seeks to prepare men employed in squadron communication officers. Air corps 
national defense occupations for more re- squadron engineering officers are also trained, 
sponsible jobs essential to national defense. (See Militart Education.) 

3. Training out-of-school rural and non- The Navy, The Navy administers an ex- 

rnral youth. This is done through instruction tensive program of training for naval aviation 
dial will increase the effectiveness of youth cadets. This instruction leads to a commis- 
for die defense of American democracy. sion as ensign in the U. S. Naval Reserve 

4. Training for'N.Y.A. enrollees. The oh- and offers an opportunity for. a commission 
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in the regular Na\ 7 ’. The training also quali- 
fies for pilot or for technical ground work 
with aircraft transportation service. 

Maritinie Commission. The U. S. Coast 
Guard gives training for the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, centered upon furnishing trained 
seamen for the U.'S. Merchant Maxine. This 
includes training for apprentice seamen, un- 
licensed seamen, and licensed officers. 

Tlie Maritime Commission also administers 
instruction for maritime cadets who are 
trained to become officers in deck and engine 
departments of merchant ships or U. S. Army 
transports, and cadet officers for ships of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine or U. S. Armj'^ trans- 
ports . 

Training Within Industry. The Office of 
Production Management established the 
“Training Within Industry” service in order 
to assist defense industries in meeting urgent 
needs for skilled workers and supervisors. 
The program is in charge of a director, an 
associate director, headquarter assistants, and 
a field staff. In 1941 the field organization 
was set up in 22 districts, representing all 
parts of the United States. The organization 
renders specific advisory assistance to defense 
industries. The assistance given includes (1) 
help in the analysis of training needs, (2) 
aid in setting up plant training programs, (3) 
making available the experience of other em- 
ployers through headquarters and field clear- 
ance, (4) interpreting the needs of industry 
to government, state, and local agencies. 

F.T.S. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOaA- 
TTON. The National Education Association 
is the largest national organization of teach- 
ers in die United Slates, numbering approxi- 
malcly 185,000 classroom teachers and ad- 


ministrators. The orffanization i«< an out- 
growth of the older National Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which came into being in 1857 as a 
result of an invitation by ten state, associa- 
tions of tqachers to all teachers in the country 
to form a national society. 

Before 1900, membership in the association 
ivas small and unstable and the influence of 
the organization relatively unimportant. From 
1870, the date of the formal founding of llie 
association, until 1900 the membership in- 
creased from approximately 300 to 2,322. In 
the next twenty years, membership rose slowly 
to almost 10,000, and by 1923 it leaped to 
more than 118,000. This phenomenal in- 
crease in such a short span of years may he 
attributed in large part to the adoption, in 
1920, of a plan of organization providing for 
government of the association’s affairs by a 
representative assembly, composed of dele- 
gates from affiliated state and local organiza-. 
tions. This new procedure made it impossible 
for a group of teachers residing near the 
convention city to dominate, by sheer num- 
bers, the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion and the election of officers, and ffius con- 
trol the organization. Membership increased 
markedly when teachers who were unable to 
attend the convention found . it possible^ to 
participate in the affairs of tlie association 
tliough the election of delegates. 

With the growth in membership, the N.L-^- 
increased its services to the teaching pro es 
sion. Since 1922, a researdh division h^^ been 
active in investigating such professional pv® 
lems as teacher tenure, the teacher s^ economi 
position, the nation’s school building nee -t 
the improvement of social studies insiruc ion. 
and many others. In addition to ma 'in , 
available the findings of its research division, 
the N.E.A. publishes a monthly journal, « 
volume summarizing the proceedings o 
annual convention, and yearbooks an 


lo^t^ of its various departments. 

The establishment of departmen^ ^ * 
aeans of meeting the needs of speci, gro 
>f teachers is another of the factors 
>le for the tremendous growtli of the 
ion. At the present time, tlicrc are twen 
our departments (c.g., the 
iuperintendenls) which, while func i ‘r 
vilhin the framework of the ' 

irovide teacher groups with an oppo 
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to discuss problems relating to their oira spe- 
cial educational fields. 

In addition to the activities already noted, 
the National Educational Association assumes 
major responsibility for tlie preparation and 
dissemination of materials relating to the 
celebration of American Education Week, and 
participates in the presentation of nation-wide 
radio programs. The N.E.A. was instrumental 
in the organization of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. The National Edu- 
caitonal Association cooperates with local and 
state teachers associations, and with the U. S. 
Ofiice of Education in research and publica- 
tion. Perhaps the most important work of 
the association at tlie present time centers 
about the Educational Policies Commission 
iq.v.), organized in 1935. J.J. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL — 

See Councils of Learned and Professional 
Societies. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. This society 
was first organized in 1895 by a group of 
educators assembled at the Denver meeting 
of the National Education Association. It 
was named the National Herbert Society in 
apt appreciation of the source of stimulation 
of the serious interest of leaders of the organ- 
izing group in the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems. The first executive council, 
which continued in oflSce from 1895 to 1899, 
included Charles E. DeGarmo (president), 
Elmer E. Broivn, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
John Dewey, Wilbur S. Jackman, Frank M. 
McMurry, Levi Seeley, C. C. Van Liew, and 
Charles A. McMurry (secretary). Five year- 
books and six supplements thereto were pub- 
lished by the society. They were made avail- 
able for general distribution but were de- 
signed primarily to serve as the basis of dis- 
cussion at national and regional meetings of 
the members. 

In 1901 the society was reorganized under 
a new name, the National Society for the 
-Scientific Study of Education. The obvious 
intent was to continue the prior emphasis 
on scientific studies of educational problems 
while recognizing die desirability of broaden- 
ing the base of the society’s studies and dis- 


cussions to accommodate the emerging prob- 
lems of a rapidly expanding system of educa- 
tion. In 1909, following several attempts to 
agree upon a shorter name for the organiza- 
tion, the word scientific was eliminated from 
the title and the present name of the society 
was adopted. Membership is open to all pef- 
sons interested in promoting the purposes of 
the society, namely, to carry on the investiga- 
tion of educational problems, to publish tlie 
results, and to stimulate the discussion of 
these publications. The present membership 
is about 1200 (1943). 

The tradition of discussion meetings for 
the critical review of the yearbooks of the 
society has been maintained, each yearbook 
being formally presented to die membership 
at one or two program sessions of the annual 
meeting of the society held in conjunction 
with tlie February convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 
The selection of topics for treatment in the 
yearbooks has steadily broadened in response 
to the changing concepts, tlie innovating 
practices, and tlie extending researches which 
characterize the development of educational 
programs in America since the turn of the 
country. The forty-two yearbooks published 
since tlie reorganization of the society in 
1901 cover topics of major interest to edu- 
cators at the time of publication, and tlie 
series as a whole provides a serviceable over- 
view of significant movements in education 
throughout the period. The demand for the 
yearbooks has developed to such proportions 
that the publication program is now the dom- 
inant feature of the society’s activities. 

The yearbook is published annually in 
February, usually in two volumes covering 
two separate topics of current interest. Each 
volume is prepared by experts in the field of 
the subject under consideration. Under the 
supervision of the board of directors of the 
society, a committee is selected to assume 
the responsibility for the preparation of each 
volume. The prestige attained by this series 
of publications is a notable tribute to the 
work of hundreds of members of the pro- 
fession who have contributed time and talent 
to the enterprise. 

As organized in 1901, the officers of the 
society were the president, secretary-treasurer, 
and an executive committee of four members. 
In 1909 a board of trustees of three members 
was established to serve as custodian of 
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property and to direct the financial trans- 
actions of the society. The office of vice- 
president was created in 1913. The constitu- 
tion was revised in 1924< with provision for 
a board of directors to have . complete charge 
of all of the affairs of the society. Two 
members, of the board are chosen each year 
by vote of the members of the society, the 
term of office being three years. The secre- 
tary-treasurer is selected by the directors and 
is ex officio member of the board. After 
the death of Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, 
secretary-treasurer for twenty-six years, the 
executive office of the society was moved to 
the Graduate Education Building of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5835 Kirabark Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Until 1916 the yearbooks 
published by the society were distributed by 
the University of Chicago Press. From 1916 
through 1942, the commercial agent for the 
sale of the yearboolcs ^vas the Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
In January, 1943, the agency was assigned 
to the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in order that the distribu- 
tion of the yearbooks might be more readily 
coordinated with other activities of the soci- 
ety under the supervision of the board of 
directors. A complete stock of all yearbooks 
heretofore published by the society is main- 
tained, single copies or full sets being avail- 
able on order addressed to the present dis- 
tributing agent. N.B.H. 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION. In 1928, the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, the Council 
of State Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education, arid the National Association of 
Deans of Education made a joint request to 
the Federal Government to include a survey 
of the education of teachers in the govern- 
ment’s program of national surveys. The 
United States Commissioner of Education at 
the time. Dr. William John (Jooper, with the 
assistance of these three organizations, pro- 
cured from the Seventy-First Congress author- 
ity to make a survey of the education of 
teachers which was to extend over a period 
of three years and was not to cost in excess of 
$200,000 (reduced later to $180,000).^ 

This survey included a study of the quali- 
fications of teachers in the public schools, 
the supply of teachers, and the facilities 
available and needed for teacher training, in-. 


eluding courses of study and methods of 
teaching. The National Survey staff pointed 
out, among other things, that the privilege of 
educating teachers should be reserved to in- 
stitutions which are equipped adequately to 
do the job; that the state has a basic respon- 
sibility for teacher preparation; and that 
there is great need of a professional attitude 
towards teaching in all teacher-training insti- 
tutions. A critical evaluation of the survey 
appears in the Twenty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society of Teachers of Educa- 
tion.^ (See Teacher Education.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINA- 
TION — See Teacher Examination, Nation- 
al. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF. The 
National Youth Administration (hereinafter 
called the N.Y.A.) was established by execu- 
tive order of President Roosevelt on June 
26, 1935, as an autonomous division of me 
Works Progress Administration, and with 
certain modifications and recent limitation 
of funds has continued to the present (1943). 
In 1940, the N.Y.A. aided 448,000 persons 
in its student work program (total earnings 
$26,835,000) and 326,000 persons in, its out- 
of-school work program (total earnings 
$65,211,000). Its original general purpose 
was two-fold, namely, to provide funds for, 
the part-time employment of needy schoo, 
college, and graduate students, 16 to 24 years 
of age, to enable them to continue tlieir edu- 
cation, and to provide funds for tiie par/ 
time employment of youth from relief fa^i 
lies on work projects to provide valua e 
work experience and to benefit communities. 
Of tliese two programs, the former is gener 
ally termed the student aid program, con 
ducted by college and public school onicia , 
and the latter, the works project program. 

In recent years the principal modification 
have involved training, as well as . 

needy youth, an increasing liberal defini lo 
of “needy youth,” greater independence 
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status for the N.Y.A., and a redirection of 
the works program toward specific training 
of youth for Avar industries. 

The administrative organization includes a 
national executive director (Avho serves also 
as deputy administrator of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration), regional directors, state 
and district directors, and local project su- 
pervisors, A rather elaborate plan of nation- 
al, state, regional and local advisory com- 
mittees, and special advisory committees for 
the student aid program has been put in 
operation to aid in the formulating of general 
policies and operating regulations. 

Educationally, the N.Y.A. has performed 
five general functions; 

(1) The administration of the student aidx 
program for high school, college, and gradu- 
ate students, by rvhich needy, worthy youth 
Avere enabled to enter and remain in school 
Avhile Avorking at various jobs designed to 
provide valuable Avork experience, either Avith- 
in the school or on off-campus public service 
assignments. 

(2) The works projects program, Avhich 
was designed principally to give out-of-school 
youth Avork experience and allied educational 
and vocational training to enable them to be 
placed in private employment. In 1942-1943 
this phase of the program Avas concentrated 
increasingly upon intensive, short-course 
training for specific Avartirae industries. 

(3) The guidance and placement service, 
Avhich Avas designed to provide counsel and 
orientation for youth in occupational train- 
ing and placement. In this connection, sev- 
eral comprehensive studies of youth Avere 
made by various agencies, theses Avriters, and 
other research Avorkers. 

(4) The apprentice-training program un- 
dertaken by die N.Y.A. Tliis Avas short-lived 
and Asms soon transferred to the Department 
of Labor, cooperating Avith the State Boards 
for Vocational Education that had similar 
programs already in operation in the states. 

(5) The program of educational camps for 
imemployed AA'omen, Avhich Avas of experi- 
mental nature and Avas found too expensive 
to maintain; it Avas replaced later by central 
traming units for needy feminine youth in 
residence. 

In a Avidely-discussed publication (Refer- 
ence No, 5) the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School 


Administrators set forth views urging, as a 
matter of policy, the transfer of the educa- 
tional functions of the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. 
to regularly established national, state, and 
local public educational agencies, the gradual 
discontinuance of both emergency agencies, 
and the transference of the AVork function to 
the general agency or agencies of public 
Avorks. 

The experimental educational phases of 
the program of the N.Y.A. should provide an 
excellent foundation of experience for future 
ventures likely to be necessitated by the pre- 
cipitous problems of the postAvar era. 

R.J.M. 
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NATIONALISM IN EDUCATION. Na- 
tionalism in education aims, in its ultimate 
analysis, at the preservation and glorification 
of the state. The nationalist looks upon edu- 
cation primarily as an effective agency in the 
carrying out of goA'ernmental functions. The 
maintenance of education is considered a 
patriotic duty. The nationalistic philosophy 
concedes of education as having its greatest 
A'alues in the provision of military prepared- 
ness and aggressiveness, the development of 
national Avealth and economic independence, 
and tlie promotion of national unity through 
common ideals and traditions. Nationalism 
recognizes that education is an instrument 
Avhich the state can use to defend and main- 
tain itself and to achieve its nationalistic 
ideals; it believes that the state must depend 
upon education if it Avishes to safeguard 
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itself against internal disintegration and ex- 
ternal aggression. Few would question the 
•efficiency of a national policy of education 
as a means of promoting national ends. 

The principle of nationalism has been one 
of the most powerful influences upon the 
establishment of schools in the whole history 
of education. It was nationalism that stimu- 
lated the organization and development of 
the state-supported and state-controlled public 
school systems that are to be found almost 
everywhere in tlie world today. Wherever 
there has been tlie gro'vvth of a strong nation- 
alistic spirit, there “schools and the means 
of education” have been encouraged and 
utilized as powerful agencies for tlie perpe- 
tuation and protection of the nation. Mon- 
archies and republics alike have accepted the 
establishment and' maintenance of public 
schools as a national policy. Nationalization 
of education has taken place under both the 
totalitarian and democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Under the former, education has been 
promoted to produce obedient, loyal, and 
efficient subjects; under the latter, education 
has been fostered to equip citizens Avdth the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for 
participation in a free representative govern- 
ment 

The concept of education for national ends 
arose as a defense reaction on tlie part of 
threatened peoples, and when a nation is at 
war the nationalistic philosophy of education 
is very likely to become dominant. .The na- 
tionalistic policy of education in modern 
times originated in the French Revolution 
when the people were called upon to defend 
their newly won liberties against a coalition 
of foreign kings. The leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, recognizing the need of keeping alive 
the patriotic impulses born among the masses 
of the French people, advocated tlie establish- 
ment of a state system of education through 
which the people might he informed of tlie 
advantages of the new system of government 
and instructed in their rights and privileges 
imder the new order. Although they did not 
remain in power long enough actually to 
establish a workable system of state schools, 
such leaders as La Chalotais and Condorcet 
set forth in their writings the aims and pur- 
poses that were to dominate the national 
school systems established during the nine- 
teenth century in many other countries, par- 
ticularly Prussia and the United States. After 


the crushing defeat of Prussia by Napoleon, 
Fichte advanced the idea that education’s 
function was primarily that of building up 
and preserving the national welfare, and that 
the government must consciously control 
education and the schools to that end. Thus 
was begun a policy which has continued in 
Germany doivn to the present day, the con- 
trol of the schools for tlie purpose of develop- 
ing loyalty to the ruler and the nation and 
unqualified obedience to the laws of the state. 

Nationalism has been a powerful force in 
the development of public school systems in 
the United States. A distinction should he 
made, however, between the traditional 
nationalism of a totalitarian stale with its 
conception of citizenship based wholly on 
loyalty and unquestioned obedience, and the 
American ideal of a participating citizenship 
that develops its national loyalties out of a 
spirit of creatively cooperative effort. 

Today a fundamental motive in education 
in the United States is tlie desire to use the 
schools to prepare our youth for citizenship 
in both state and nation. President Roose- 
velt voiced the sentiments of most of his pre- 
decessors ivhen he said that the only way m 
■which the representative form of government 
can persist is through an educated electorate. 
(See Citizenship, Education for.) 

Nationalistic principles of education in 
accord with the totalitarianism of such coun- 
tries as Germany, Italy, and Japan are moti- 
vated by a different spirit from tna 
determining the educational principles an 
practices of a democracy. Germany, ita y, 
and Japan have established systems of mass 
education aimed at making their 
forms of government successful. (See vj 
MANY, Education in; Japan, Education in, 
Italy, Education in.) For example, 
Fascist leaders have taught through 
schools that the individual is an . 

of the state; that the state has rights, 
the individual has only duties. The slogan 
Fascist education is “Believe, obey, tig • 
Hitler said most truthfully, “I have not eju- 
cated German youth for tiventy years 
naught.” Children have been thoroug y 
indoctrinated with the Nazi theories, a 
teachers have had to gain political appro 
more commonly than academic approva . 
all school systems, democratic as , j 
totalitarian, provision is made for the ca 
training and selection of teachers hy 
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state. Teacher-training institutions have been 
established under state control, and systems 
for the e.vamination and certification of 
teachers developed. Even in the democratic 
nations, the question of academic freedom 
(g.u.) has sometimes arisen as an educa- 
tional issue. 

The nationalistic ideal emphasizes primar- 
ily secular and civic education; where re- 
ligious and moral types of education are 
preserved, these are considered usually as 
agencies in tlie promotion of patriotism. 
Law-abiding morality is recognized as an 
essential of patriotic citizenship. Physical 
education is also considered an essential ele- 
ment in national school systems. The totali- 
tarian schools place special emphasis upon 
training for health and physical vigor, par- 
enthood, “racial purity,” and strengtli. With 
the entering of the United States into World 
Wars I and II, physical fitness programs for 
more and better physical training were pro- 
moted in our schools. Vocational training 
also is given emphasis by national govern- 
ments, especially for the rank and file of the 
people, who must be made vocationally effi- 
cient if the nation is to survive in its economic 
struggles with other nations. Nationalistic 
education is usually universal, compulsory, 
and even free, although seldom common in 
the true sense of providing equality of oppor- 
tunity to all. Support is usually by taxation, 
and control is in the hands of officials op- 
pointed by the party leaders, if the govern- 
ment is totalitarian, or by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, if the government 
is democratic. 

One of the most important steps in the 
development of nationalism is the creation of 
a common culture and imity of attitude, and 
so national language, literature, and art usu- 
ally are emphasized in the schools of a na- 
tion. Next in importance to nationalistic 
educators is the teacliing of the history and 
geography of their countries, although in the 
preparation of history texts no nation has 
been overzealous in presenting the whole 
truth, and history is often distorted in order 
to make it contribute to national ends. The 
central feature of most nationalistic courses 
of study is government and the duties of a 
subject or citizen. In the United States the 
teaching of “civics,” as it is called here, has 
not only been emphasized but, especially in 
recent years, has been required by law. 


Patriotic songs and martial music are domin- 
ant in national schools, in totalitarian states 
at all times, and in the democratic states at 
such critical times as when the nation is in- 
volved in war. 

The world wars of our century have 
awakened in many educational leaders the 
realization of the inadequacy of any nation- 
alistic policy of education that serves to de- 
velop a nationalism either imperialistically 
aggressive or provincially isolationist in char- 
acter. They contend that national democratic 
ideals cannot thrive in a world of suspicious 
neighbors, and that national democratic citi- 
zenship achieves its full fruition only if 
directed to%vard the ideal of world citizen- 
ship. The failure of the League of Nations 
has served to emphasize tlie impossibility of 
achieving a community of nations out of a 
membership dedicated each to his o\vn self- 
interest. . E.H.W. 
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NATURAL CONSEQUENCES. The in- 
evitable or necessary results arising from any 
set of conditions are natural consequences. 
They are the logical outcomes of a given 
situation. If painful, they are known as nat- / 
ural punishments; if pleasurable, they are-' 
thought of as natural rewards. 

Natural punishment is the pain or suffering 
resulting as a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of one’s own misdeeds. Rousseau 
(g.v.) in his Smile made natural punishment 
part of his system of instruction. Emile 
thouglitlessly trampled a neighbor’s budding 
bean patch, and his punishment was to retill 
the garden, plant a new crop of beans, and 
tend them carefully until harvest time. His 
thoughtlessness had deprived the neighbor of 
his beans; his punishment was that he restore 
them in such a way that the neighbor ivas not 
inconvenienced and that Emile himself realize 
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to the full the natural consequences of his 
thoughtlessness. The great advantage of nat- 
ural punishment was held to be the removal 
of the personal element. ]£mile was not pun- 
ished by his tutor, but by his own misdeed; 
no one but fimile suffered from his thought- 
lessness. 

The theory has obvious limitations. The 
most serious is that the severity of the pun- 
ishment may be out of all proportion to the 
need' for it. For example, the child who 
cheats on his homework may be punished 
eventually if he realizes that he has not mas- 
tered the material and thus receives a low 
grade as a result of his poor work, but, until 
then, should he be permitted to drift and 
later, perhaps, spend six months repeating the 
work of the grade? Again, his experience at 
cheating may lead him to believe that “crime” 
actually seems to pay and that his dishonesty 
appears to have helped him get a higher 
grade. Nature is not a reliable moral guide — 
it goes its amoral way unhampered by the 
responsibility of guiding the ethical develop- 
ment of each little transgressor. 

The parent and the teacher will find it neces- 
sary to substitute insight and understanding 
for the oversights of nature. However, pun- 
ishment should seem to the child to be a nat- 
ural consequence of the offense. The child who 
is repeatedly careless in his homework assign- 
ments is asked to stay after school to do his 
work under the teacher’s guidance. The 
teacher explains to the child that since he has 
demonstrated his inability to do his work at 
home, it is up to the school to afford him 
the facilities and guidance he apparently 
needs. Nothing of retribution is involved; if 
he cannot do his work at home, then “nat- 
urally” it is up to the teacher to give him the 
opportunity of doing it in school. The spirit 
is that of natural punishment, even though 
the form is artificial. (See Punishment.) 

C.M.R. 
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NATURAL PUNISHMENT— See Natu- 
ral Consequences; Punishment. 

NATURALISM. The precise meaning 
of naturalism in education depends on its 
context, particularly on what can be inferred 


as to its antithesis. One of the oldest and 
most persisting contrasts here is that between 
the natural and the artificial. The artificial 
points to something made by the art of man. 
Whether this handiwork be customs or 
schools, it will probably vary with time and 
place and man’s individuality. The natural, 
in contrast, suggests great stability; it sug- 
gests the form things have had from the be- 
ginning (nature from natus, the past pap 
ticiple of nasco, to be born). This stability 
or dependability is more often known as the 
uniformity of nature. 


A second contrast of long and important 
standing is that between the natural and the 
supernatural. Here the natural supposes that 
the explanation of the form of thinp as they 
are, is immanent in the physical universe and 
tliat unsolved riddles are to be approached 
empirically. The supernatural, by contrast, 
supposes that the natural offers only a limited 
and partial understanding of total reality. To 
understand what lies beyond nature one must 
ultimately depend on revelation. 

Both of these interpretations of naturalism 
have affected the theory and practice of edu- 
cation. The first was involved in the contest 
between the Sophists with their educational 
cliche of “man tlie measure of things’ and 
their critics who sought more or less to con- 
form education to the law or uniformities o 
nature. The second became prominent as tne 
Christian influence on education tended to 
demote the importance of nature, because o 
its fallen or corrupt character, and exalte 
the divine or supernatural. It- was not, now 
ever, till Comenius in the seventeenth 
and especially Rousseau in the eighteenth 
naturalism became a cause celebre m e uca 
tion. 


Negatively, naturalism came forth as ^ 
test movement. For one thing, as inig 
expected, it was directed against an educa i 
overburdened witli the barren subtleUes 
theology and metaphysics. For 
was directed against artificial convention F 
resented on the one hand by the bmt e 
superficial formalism into ivhich human 
education had fallen and on the 
stilted social institutions of the eight 
century. Positively, naturalism not 
emphasized the study of the rapidly gf ° 
natural sciences, but it also propose 
study of the child, not in opposition to n 
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as hitherto, hut himself and his fello\rs as a 
part of the system of nature itself and his 
natural tendencies as tlie ivorthy point of de- 
parture for self-development. 

It is from this source that tlie .child study 
movement of the nineteenth and twentietli cen- 
turi<s stems. In this period, the scientific 
study of tlie child through the sciences of 
biology, psychology', and sociology thoroughly 
saturated education with the spirit of natural- 
ism. To sucli an extent did education hccome 
naturalized that its aims were increasingly 
found inside nature; tlie natural and social 
sciences finally gained an ascendency over the 
humanities in the curriculum; even moral 
education was often secularized; and the 
philosophy of education became prevalently 
pragmatic and experimental. 

Formidable as this movement has hccome, 
^it should be remembered lliat it has not totally 
eclipsed its old rivals, humanism and super- 
naturalism. Whether the teacher or society 
should guide (interfere wth) nature or let 
nature take its course and whether a scien- 
tific and pragmatic education without refer- 
ence to an immortal soul, to God as the origin 
and destiny of the child, and to grace and 
revelation as means of human improvement, 
is adequate, are questions which humanists 
and especially Catholics still press as en- 
ergetically as ever. J.S.B. 
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NATURE STUDY. In its tndest sense 
nature study means the study of all natural 
phenomena and is thus synonymous with nat- 
ural science. By general agreement among 
, writers, the meaning of the term has been 
restricted to include only simple observation 
of natural objects and the acquisition of in- 
formation about them to satisfy personal 
curiosity, to meet simple practical needs, or 
to develop positive emotional attitudes to- 
wards the natural environment. 


Nature study contrasts with natural science 
diiefly in that the latter, while incidentally ' 
attaining the ends just enumerated, seeks 
primarily to establish principles and gen- 
eralizations in terms of which large areas of 
experience are explained and integrated. To 
the nature student the ardor witli which a 
mother rat cares for and defends her young 
is significant for its intrinsic interest, its 
warning vabie, or its appeal to human sym- 
pathy; to a scientist it is a phenomenon to 
be compared and contrasted with analogous 
behavior in other species, to be explained 
after painstaking experimentation in terms of 
prolactin or other humoral or neural causes, 
and to be recognized in its proper relation to 
the perpetuation of the species. 

Observation and description are the meth- 
ods of nature study with little, if any, admix- 
ture of such other methods of science as exact 
quantitative recording, controlled experimen- 
tation. analysis, guarded inductive inference, 
classification, generalization, and proof. Char- 
acteristic procedures for young children of 
elementary school age include going on field 
trips, making collections, caring for pets, 
participating in dramatizations of their nature 
study activities, correlating nature study tvith 
literature, social studies, and the expressive 
arts, participating in informal discussions, 
and conducting various forms of manual ac- 
tivities, such as building bird houses. 

As most frequently used, tlie term nature 
study is the designation of a part of the cur- 
riculum of tlie elementary school, but abun- 
dant instances may be cited in which its sense 
is extended to include similar study in the 
higher schools and even tlie out-of-school 
pursuit by adults of interests in nature. 
While the methods of nature study arc suita- 
ble to the young for whom tlie more exacting 
methods of science are not yet possible, it 
docs not follow that nature-study is not also 
adapted to tlie needs and abilities of adults. 
Tlie lives of great naturalists such as Thoreau 
and Audubon, the popularity of adult hiking 
and nature clubs, tlie National Park Service 
of the Federal Government, and the wide 
popularity of nature books and magazines, 
lectures, and moving pictures are all con- 
vincing proof that nature study is not merely 
a matter for children. 

Animals and plants constitute tlie principal 
field for nature study, especially the appear- 
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ance, habits, and life history of the organ- 
isms. ' Little attention is paid, to internal 
anatomy, physiology, or systematic taxonomy. 
Rocks, soils, air, weatlier, and the heavenly 
bodies are commonly included in the scope 
of nature study, hut physics and chemistry, 
whose subject matter consists essentially of 
principles, are for that reason given little 
attention. 

The nature "study movement in the elemen- 
tary schools both in America and England 
covers roughly the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century and the first two or two and 
one-half of the twentieth. Antedating it and 
probably leading up to it was the movement 
for “object-teaching” which drew its inspira- 
tion from Pestalozzi and was promoted by E. 
A. Sheldon and his associates at Oswego. 
William Torrey Harris, W. S. Jackman, and 
others protested in their writings against the 
dry formality of early attempts to teach sci- 
ence to elementary pupils and urged the 
livelier methors of nature study. As a result 
of the strong recrudescence of science teach- 
ing in American elementary schools after 
1925, the subject is commonly designated as 
“science” or “elementary science,” hut, espe- 
cially in the lower grades the methods, the 
spirit, and the content of so-called nature 
study remain dominant. (See Science, 
Teaching of. 

H.B. 
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NAVAL EDUCATION — See Military 
Education. 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS— See .Vision. 

NECESSITARIANISM. Necessitarianism 
is the world view that (scientific) causation 
has already fixed in precise detail all future 
events so tJiat in particular no room is left 
for “personal freedom,” for practical respon- 
sibility, or for moral obligation. Such cosmic 


determinism (or pre-determinism) is a do^ 
trine of metaphysics rather than tlie result of 
scientific induction. It is the modem version 
or successor to the earlier doctrines of fate 
and predestination. 

To the ancients fate seemed to mean that 
at least certain important, and possibly all, 
outcomes were fixed in advance — ^not indeed 
in terms of what moderns call causation but 
rather in spite of intermediate steps and ef- 
forts. Seen in this light, such a belief remains 
now only as a superstition. 

Predestination seemed to the theologian the 
necessary consequence of God’s power and 
God’s knowledge. He made all things, He 
chose how all history should turn out. He 
foresaw all the details. The result thus ap- 
peared to Omar Khayyam: 

Yea, the first Morning of Creation wrote 

What the last Da^vn of Reckoning shall 
read. 

Alexander Pope saw the result in temis of 

"free yvill”: 

And binding Nature fast in fate. 

Left free the human ivill. 

How to reconcile predestination and free 
will” has been one of the abiding problems 
of theology. To the ordinary mind at leas 
they seem antagonistic. Certainly if all 
events have now been already fore-fired jn 
every detail, contigency loses its customary 
meaning if not all validity, w'hile in conse 
quence neither concern, nor effort, nor re 
sponsibility, nor moral quality could mean 
what now they seem. 

Under modern science with its (earlier) 
insistence on causation as always and every 
where present and effective, the same pia 
lem of man’s freedom to choose and c cc 
presented itself, with physics seeming y 
the side of predestination. Laplace, 
ample, not willing with Pope to 1®^^ , 
human will” outside of Nature, thought Ibai 
to an all-seeing intelligence, with ’ 
everywhere at work, “nothing would e 
certain and the future, as the past, wou 
present to its eye.” In other words, ume - 
w'ould go. Since this day many scicnli 
minded have “in theory” — ^hut never in 
tual everyday affairs — accepted this 
is this doctrine which we may call ncc 
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sitarianism (or cosmic determinism, or pre- 
determinism). 

So strongly did this cosmic determinism 
become entrenched that many a scientist 
heaved a sigh of relief when the quantum 
theory seemed to support a principle of inde- 
terminacy (Heisenberg’s) for micro-physics. 
Now, thought they, we have sufficient leeway 
to admit a real place for effective human 
thinking and consequently for the long-needed 
human freedom and responsibility. 

However, it seems sufficient to say that no 
empiric position is better established in hu- 
man experience than that planning and effort 
do, within limits, change the course of events. 
To use scientifically established uniformities 
of nature thus to deal rvilh a contingent situa- 
tion is not to deny “causation,” but to use it 
for precisely what it is worth. Such a view 
of determinism as over against “necessitarian- 
ism” assures to the scientist all the causation 
he can in fact prove, while it saves for the 
practical man and the moralist the “freedom” 
they demand. 

It may be asked, "What has necessitarianism 
to do with education? The answer comes as 
we consider the growing significance of social 
change in ' modem life and the increasing 
place of education in shaping that change. 

So long as change did not obtrude itself 
strongly, man was content to accept more or 
less consciously one or more of the pre-deter- 
ministic outlooks, fate or predestination or 
necessitarianism. On either basis thinking be- 
came, consistently, a mirroring of what rvas 
otherwise fixed. Man did not, at least in any 
significant degree, change events. At most or 
at best he saw them, his thinking if correct 
reflected them. In the then prevailing opinion 
man was responsible for his soul’s salvation 
-r-that depended upon his “free will,” He 
was not responsible for making a better world, 
he couldn’t if he wished to do so. (Mahatma 
Gandhi, who still lives\in this outlook, told 
the writer personally that to speak of making 
a better world manifested a regrettable lack 
of humility.) 

When, however, modem science began to 
' bring rapid change into social life, the older 
doctrine that man could not effect changes in 
the world of affairs not only became intellec- 
tually untenable, but so untenable that a new 
outlook was called for to replace it. William 
James (g.v.) began then to talk about a “uni- 


verse with the lid off” in place of the older 
“block universe,” namely, a universe in which 
the future is not yet wholly fixed but man 
does help to create it as it comes. John Dewey 
(q.v.) made the general idea central in his 
philosophy and built thereon his sociah 
ethical, and educational systems. On this 
outlook it is the duty of man to study his 
culture to reshape it better for human- living, 
and education should so upbuild us all that 
we shall become increasingly active and effec- 
tive in using thought creatively to make a 
better world. To find such an active and 
creative place for education it was necessary 
to displace the hindering doctrine of neces- 
sitarianism. W.H.K. 
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NEGATIVISM. Negativism is the tend- 
dency on the part of an individual to resist 
ever^rthing suggested or commanded. It is 
particularly common among pre-school chil- 
dren and seems to reach a climax about 2% 
to 3 years, decreasing greatly after 5. In 
milder forms, however, it may persist through 
adolescence and even into adulthood. This 
form of behavior may be either of the with- 
drawal or aggressive type, and is found 
among individuals of all degrees of intelli- 
gence. 

In small children negativism may be caused 
by the children’s desire for attention, their 
wish to assert their independence, or their 
attempt to imitate adults who frequently say 
“no” to them. Negativism is often their way 
of expressing their growing awareness of 
themselves as personalities. In older chil- 
dren or adults negativism may be shovn by 
refusals to comply with requests, attempts to 
escape unpleasant duties (withdrawal), and 
tendencies to pout and to be quarrelsome 
(aggressiveness) . 

Suggestions which seem to be helpful in 
dealing with negativism are to avoid nagging 
or arguing udth the child, to phrase requests 
or coinmands so that compliance is assumed,' 
or to ignore refusals and resistance wherever 
possible. If negativism is used as a defense 
against feelings of insecurity, discovery and 
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removal of the causes of such feelings are 
necessary before adjustment can be effected. 
, , F.K.M. 
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NEGLIGENCE. Negligence is of signifi- 
cance because normally no one may be held 
personally liable to pay for tlie damages re- 
sulting from an accident unless those damages 
have been the result of his own negligence. 

Negligence consists of the failure to act as 
a reasonably prudent and careful person 
would act under the given circumstances. 
Reasonable prudence is determined in light 
of the ability to gauge or foresee danger. If, 
under the given set of facts, a reasonably 
prudent person could anticipate danger, the 
failure to act so as to forestall such foresee- 
able accident is negligence. The crucial issue 
is not whether one did foresee, but whether 
the law says that the mythical creature known 
as “a reasonably prudent person” should have 
foreseen an accident. 

For example, a teacher who leaves dan- 
gerous chemicals readily accessible to stu- 
dents, a school bus driver who fails to stop 
his bus when surrounded by a swarm of 
pupils, a school board that provides im- 
properly constructed shop equipment, are all 
guilty of negligence, since a reasonably pru- 
dent person would have foreseen that the 
given facts might lead to injuries. But tlie 
mere occurrence of an accident is not of it- 
self sufficient to brand a teacher as negligent. 
If in the exercise of reasonable prudence 
there would have been.no cause to suspect 
danger, the mere occurrence of an injury does 
not raise actionable negligence against the 
teacher. So, for example, there is no negli- 
gence in permitting a student to water a plant 
in a school conservatory, nor in allowing a 
child outside of the school building to bounce 
a ball on the street, even though injuries do 
in fact result from such activities. 

Since negligence is the failure to act as a 


reasonable person would under the given cir- 
cumstances, the specific circumstances, ob- 
viously, alter the acceptable mode of conduct 
Providing a referee may be necessary for a 
competitive basketball game, but not for free- 
play activity. Clearly the scope of safely 
precautions must be greater in a vocational 
shop employing lathes and power-driven ma- 
chinery than in a library. What would be 
reasonable to expect under some circum- 
stances could not be reasonably foreseen 
under others. 


Furthermore, the scope of one’s duties con- 
dition the nature of his obligations. A prin- 
cipal has more extensive responsibilities than 
a classroom teacher, and might be held liable 
for an accident during a school dismissal 
while the teacher of the class involved would 
not be negligent, since the teacher’s duties 
would under normal circumstances be re- 
stricted to her own class, whereas the prin- 
cipal would be expected to make provisions 
for the dismissal procedure of the entire 
school or for the administration of the safely 
patrol system. 

While it is normally true that liability fol- 
lows upon negligence, there are certain 
defenses which nullify the effect of negligence. 
Contributory Negligence consists of negi- 
gence in respect of one’s owm safety or pro 
tection; just as others must act towards 
with reasonable prudence, so must we act vi 
reasonable prudence in regards to 
The fajlure so to act, known as contribu o ) 
negligence, absolves an admittedly 
party of liability for an injury to wine 
injured party’s own negligence contribu e , 
so, a child old enough to knoiv better ^ 
tributorily negligent for picking up a re 
poker. Another defense is called | 

of risk, and denotes legal recognition o 
fact that voluntary participation in j 

tivities assumes the normal risks » 

thereupon; so, the candidate for the °° j 
squad assumes the dangers, and ca 
ascribe them to another’s negligence, ° ® 
nary bodily contact; and the spectator 
baseball game, the dangers of foul ^ 
third legal defense is the doctnne o 
major, or Act of God, or uncontrollable a 
of the elements. Also in the nature o 
fense is the doctrine of proximate^ ^ 
requires that the injury complaine o 
have some substantial connection or 
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relationship with the alleged negligence be- 
fore the admittedly negligent ’ person may be 
held liable for tlie injury in question. (See 
Lubiuty.) H.N.R. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. The term Negro 
education has come to have general applica- 
tion to the problems incident to the education 
of the minority Negro race in segregated 
schools in the United States, and in colonial 
areas of European powers where Negroes 
live. The term is one of convenience, and it 
is. unfortunate that the usage sometimes sug- 
gests the existence of essentially qualitative 
racial differences. 

Negro education is co-extensive with the 
existence of schools enrolling only or prin- 
cipally Negroes. The area involved includes 
the seventeen states and the District of Colum- 
bia ivhere the segregation of races in public 
schools is mandatory by larr, in turn enforced 
by a public opinion founded in ancient tradi- 
tional practices. There are also many segre- 
gated schools for Negroes in othef states, 
principally in tlie eastern and middle-western 
states where the concentration of Negro popu- 
lations within the last generation has resulted 
in public school segregation. Public demand 
for racial segregation in the schools appears 
to be a symptom of periods of racial malad- 
justment. In the pre-Civil War period,- 
Negroes were generally excluded from public 
schools of all kinds in middle-western states; 
and they were educated at public expense 
only in separate schools in such states as New 
York and New Jersey. The extension of more 
liberal attitudes following the Civil War re- 
sulted in the admission of Negroes to the gen- 
eral public schools in most of the states of 
the North. Following the heavy migration of 
Negroes to northern urban areas after 1917. 
a considerable public opinion to segregate 
Negroes became manifest in those areas. In 
states where the laws forbid the principle of 
racial segregation in schools, the segregation 
of Negroes has been achieved by drawng 
school district lines to coincide with areas of 
segregated racial residence. To all practical 
intents and purposes, the elementary school 
Negro populations of many northern cities 
are as closely segregated from the elementary 


white children as though they lived in Atlanta 
or New Orleans. 

In addition to .Negroes, other minority' 
groups such as the Indians, Japanese, Chinese, 
“Mongolians,” Moors, Eskimos,, and Mexicans 
have been affected by segregating legislation, 
or custom, from time to time. 

Of the 12,865,518 Negroes living m the 
United States in 1940, 9,904,619 lived in the. 
Southern region, 2,790,193 in the North, and 
170,706 in the West. Seventy-seven per cent 
of Ae race lived in areas of legalized segre- 
gated schools; perhaps the majority of the 
elementary school children in the North, and 
a large proportion of the high school edu- 
cables ivere enrolled in schools which were, in 
fact, segregated schools. 

The duplication of educational facilities 
for white and Negro children in the South, 
particularly, gives meaning to the term- 
“Negro Education.” Used at first for con- 
venience, the term takes on new meaning as 
we understand more fully the complex dif- 
ferences in personality rooted in minority 
existence. The work of Allison Davis and 
Charles Johnson, and the recent invesligations 
sponsored by the American Yoillh Commis- 
sion have made a profound contribution to, 
this enlareed understanding. Today when we 
speak of “Negro Education” we are thinking 
of a separate administrative structure, sep- 
arated at the base but unified at the top in 
white administrators; but we think increas- 
ingly, also, in terms of a group of children 
and adults wdiose entire life is conditioned by 
circumstances peculiar to their existence as a . 
racial minority. The American child is, in 
theory, to be educated for a world of equal , 
opportunity; no limits are set upon his 
achievement. The same theory may apply to 
Negro children; but the necessity for realism 
in the face of the semi-caste status of the 
American Negro is much greater than that 
demanded for other American children and 
their schools. 

^ In the light of this situation, Negro Edma~ 
tion comes to mean the variety of realistic 
adjustments which must be made in educating 
— ^in separate schools — a group of children 
for whom the ordinary American principles 
guiding educational theory do not apply. 

Standard tests when applied to a Negro 
population may be expected to show sub'-’ 
standard achievement in terms of national 
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norms; a fact that may be explained either by 
basic racial incapacity, or by social and eco- 
nomic differentials. Vocational education 
may mean for the typical American shool 
population an education in the skills and 
techniques requisite to initiation into the 
framework of American industry. For Negro 
children vocational education means the de- 
velopment of a program constantly shadowed 
by the knowledge that Negro students, as 
adults, ■will find entry into the industrial 
world difficult, if at all possible. School fin- 
ance for the typical American population 
resolves itself into a problem of the elec- 
torate’s deciding how much it will pay for the 
education of its children. For Negro chil- 
dren, the problem is immensely complicated 
by old attitudes hostile to extension of the 
education of Negroes, and by the fact that the 
Negro population of the schools is usually, 
in the South, a non-voting population. 

The perspective of the record indicates 
great progress in the establishment of public 
institutions in which Negroes are being edu-' 
cated in the essential tools of the American 
culture. The percentage of Negro educables 
enrolled in elementary schools has, in the 
South, increased from practically nothing in 
1870, to more than eighty-five per cent today. 
The considerable extension of educational op- 
portunities reflected by this figure is shown 
also in the reduction of Negro illiteracy from 
a figure perhaps as high as 95 per cent at 
emancipation to less than fourteen per cent 
today. The scattered mission schools estab- 
lished by Northern philanthropy after 1865 
have gro'wn to comprehensive public school 
systems which, each year, reach larger num- 
bers of children ■with much better equipped 
teachers and more satisfactory equipment. 
Secondary schools now enroll more than a 
quarter million Negroes; the percentage of 
Negroes 14^17 years of age enrolled in high 
schools is now approximately 25 per cent, 
five times as high as in 1920, although still 
hardlv one-third of the figure among white 
educables. 

The first Negro college graduate of record 
was John Russwurm, of the Bowdoin class of 
1826. In 1922, according to Johnson, only 
558 Negroes were graduated from colleges 
throughout the country with baccalaureate de- 
grees; by 1936 the number was 2,108, and by 
1942 in excess of 3,000. The small Negro 


private colleges of a generation ago have been 
succeeded by better supported private founda- 
tions and stater colleges witli greatly increased 
facilities. 

In die field of graduate instruction, Negroes 
must still get their advanced training in 
northern institutions, though a beginning has 
been made in the provision of graduate and 
professional education for Negroes. Particu- 
larly significant in its promise for the future 
is the cooperative enterprise in Atlanta, bring- 
ing together four undergraduate colleges in 
one organization, ■with a graduate school su- 
perimposed. While the segregated school as 
an institution has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the court 
has also held that where separate schools are 
maintained each state must provide equal 
facilities for study. {Missouri ex rel. Gaines 
vs. Canada, 305 U. S. 337, 59 S. Ct (1938).) 

In a sense, all of the problems connected 
■with the education of Negroes in America are 
“special,” in ■view of the unique status^ of 
the minority. The development and organiza- 
tion of curricula, the adequate training of 
teachers for the curricula to be used, the 
financing of the schools, and- the administra- 
tion and control of schools; each presents 
significant variations from rvhat might nor- 
mally be expected. 

Curricula. This problem may best be 
illustrated, negatively, by the coimnent of a 
Mississippi legislator, when legislation re- 
garding free text books was under consi era- 
tion, that the Negro schools did not need o 
teach Civics, as the knowledge to be ga^ 
therefrom would be useless, and perhaps an 
gerous, for Negroes to acquire.^ There is 
ther illustration in the Mstoric 
that raged thirty years ago among 
between the Booker T. Washington 1 

dustrial education” school and the a 
tenth, liberal training” school represented^ 
W. E. B. DuBois. In general 
may be said to have been rraolved a S 

Negroes, who recognize today Aat 
est educational need is the provision 0 p 
facilities of all kinds and on all " _,nne 
hoivever, still a question of momen 
many white citizens and administr -• 
Negro schools of all sorts have jj, 

curricula from the formulations in 
schools in the American tradition; apP , 
to the economically and socially sub-s 
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Negro population, tlie result frequently is 
an even greater futility and inconsistency of 
formalized routine than exists in standard 
American schools. For example, the standard 
American curriculum may call for the use of 
textbooks about certain material, to he read 
at a certain rate per hour or day. A sub- 
standard, isolated white American rural popu- 
lation suffers marked disadvantages in adapt- 
ing itself to fhis expectation. Tlie sub-stand- 
ard, isolated Negro American population, 
with only a very recent tradition of literacy, 
equipped with sub-standard reading skills, 
-and devoid of the appropriate area of experi- 
ence, finds itself even tlie more at an educa- 
tional disadvantage. 

As suggested above, much of the difficulty 
arises from tlie assumption that there is a 
standard American culture to whidi all chil- 
dren should, and do, have access; that there 
is a standard American school population; 
and that there is a standard American method 
by which educational processes may initiate 
all American children into the aforesaid 
American culture. Tlie rapidly growing reali- 
zation of the fallacies of such an argument, 
where Negro children in the mass are con- 
cerned, has already led to salutary beginnings 
of reform. The fact that teachers of Negro 
children are at least becoming aware of these 
difficulties is a great recent gain. In a sense, 
the problem is not primarily one only for 
Negroes; it is a problem of helping the entire 
American educational system become con- 
scious of the wide gap between the tlieory of 
universal equalitarianism and the fact of in- 
dividual, social, and economic differences so 
patent in our culture. 

Finance. Children from a defective so- 
cial and economic milieu need greater facili- 
ties to repair their initial handicaps than 
well-advantaged children and yet the whole 
history of American education reveals that we 
have consistently provided, in public and in 
private schools, better educational opportuni- 
ties for the children rvith better initial ad- 
vantages, and poorer opportunities for the 
handicapped child. This condition is ag- 
gravated where Negroes are concerned. As 
the American children farthest doAvn in the 
economic scale, coming from the most illit- 
erate stratum and the area of ivorst healtli 
habits and practices, they should logically re- 
quire an extraordinary proportion of school 


expenditures if true equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity is to be achieved. In fact 
tlicy receive extraordinarily low proportioM 
of expenditures. This is true in the quasi- 
segregated systems of Northern cities as in 
legally segregated systems in the South. The 
differences may range from a State like Mis- 
sissippi, where the annual per capita expendi- 
tures for Negro children are typically one* 
fiftli lliose for rvhite children, to a Northern 
city where per capitas may appear to be more 
even, but where classrooms may be crowded, 
buildings antiquated, and inspired or sym- 
pathetic teaching absent. In the South the 
situation is complicated by tlie poverty of 
the section, and by the high proportion of 
educables — ^black and white — to adults and 
rc-sources, as compared ■with other sections of 
the country. It is clear that there is no satis- 
factory solution to the problem of financing 
schools for both races in the South on an 
equitable basis, short of federal equalization. 

Administration and Control. Negroes 
participate in the local administration of their 
schools as principals and supervisors, and oc- 
casionally liold state administrative positions. 
The Jeancs Supervisor, a county official orig- 
inally made possible tlirough the philan- 
thropy of Miss Anna T. Jeanes, is now’ sup- 
ported principally by local county funds. The 
supervisor serves generally as an Assistant 
County Superintendent for tlie Negro schools. 
It is generally believed among Negroes that 
the presence of members of the race on con- 
trolling boards would lead to more serious 
attention by those bodies to the needs of the 
Negro schools. H.M.B. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL ^ See 

All-Day Neighborhood School. 

NEPOTISM. Nepotism in its original 
sense referred to the practice of rulers and 
earlier popes of granting honors, dignities, 
offices, and the like to relatives, usually 
nephews. The meaning has been broadened to 
include similar practices followed by anyone 
in public office. Education is by no means 
free of nepotism. An investigation in one 
state revealed that almost one-third of the 
teachers employed had relatives connected 
with the school employing them. More than 
half of the states and many cities have passed 
laws and regulations to curb this practice. 
One of the most effective methods of control- 
ling nepotism is to make provision for select- 
ing teachers and superiors on a merit basis 
similar to that used by civil service bodies. 
(See Teachers, Selection of.) J-E-G. 

NERVE — See Nervous System. 

NERVOUS CHILD. There is no stand- 
ard clear-cut definition of the term nervous, 
hut it is generally used to describe behavior 
which is characterized by 'extreme activity, 
restlessness, anxiety, and irritability. Tliis 
condition is found at all ages and at all levels 
of intelligence, and may vary from mild cases 
to those with advanced mental disorders. 

The nervous child may exhibit a few or 
many of the following symptoms: overreac- 
tion to chance stimuli with many useless an 
diffused motor responses; squirming, 
ing, and restlessness in sleep accompanied b) 
dreaming or night terrors. He may show ccr 
tain tics and mannerisms, fatigue easily, ai> 
have food dislikes. He is overcnergetic (c.^n 
not relax), excitable, and tense; negativisUc. 
irritable, and complaining.- His emotions ar 
easily aroused ; he is oversensitive, extreme j 
egocentric, and may show some specific, m 
tense feflrs* 

Nervousness may be due to the inheritance 
of a highly sensitive or poorly 
nenmus system, or to . glandular imba anc . 
The majority of cases, howev'er, result r 
living in an atmosphere of excitement, an 
ety, and insecurity. Usually, these cbi 
have imsolved personal problems and c 
are in a constant state of emotional con - 
Their living habits are frequently 
regimented, e.g., insufficient sleep and ir 
ular meals. 
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Because of ivide-variation in the causes and 
symptoms of nervousness, the treatment of 
each case is an individual matter. Some chil- 
dren are relieved by relaxation, massage, and 
the introduction of quiet, simple, wholesome 
living conditions, while others require medi- 
cation or glandular treatment. The emotional 
aspects, however, are the most difScult to 
overcome. By removing the source of conflict 
with its accompanying tension, the neurotic 
child will be helped greatly. Parents and 
teachers often can ameliorate the situation 
By being calm; refraining from nagging and 
scolding about trivial things; not referring to 
the child’s nervousness, especially in his 
presence; giving suggestions rather than com- 
mands; relieving him from too much pres- 
sure; and giving him a feeling of security. 
Special classes for nervous children do not 
exist in the public schools, because it is 
thought that tlieir condition would be aggra- 
vated by imitating one another’s behavior. 

F.K.M. 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM. The human nerv- 
ous system is generally divided into the 
cerebrospinal and autonomic systems. The 
cerebrospinal system consists of the brain, 
or encephalon, lodged within the cranial cav- 
ity; the spinal cord l 3 dng in the vertebral 
colunrn; and the peripheral nerves incoming 
from sense organs and outgoing to striped 
muscJes, and covered by a special sheath 
called myelin. The autonomic system con- 
sists of clusters of nerve cells which lie out- 
side, but mostly connect with, the brain and 
cord and innervate the heart, smooth muscles, 
and glands in the interior of tlie body. The 
main parts of the brain are the brain-stem, or 
the medulla oblongata; the cerebellum; and 
the cerebrum. The brain stem is the “lower 
center,” or the “first connection” of the brain 
'with the incoming and outgoing nerves of 
the heart, lungs, stomach, head, and face, 
just as the spinal cord is the “lower center” 
for the nerx'es of the arms, legs, and most 
of the trunk. The cerebellum has by all evi- 
dence much to do with tlie maintenance of 
bodily posture and equlibrium, but connects 
with peripheral nerves and thus with sense 


organs and muscles only through the brain 
stem and spinal cord. The two most import- 
ant portions of the cerebrum are the cerebral 
cortex, or simply the cortex, which is the gray 
matter of an estimated 14,000,000,000 nerve 
cells and immediate branchings forming tlie 
outer coating of the cerebral hemispheres, 
and tlie interbrain, or diencephalon, consist- 
ing of thalamus, hypothalamus, and epithala- 
mus. The cortex is admittedly at the base of 
all our conscious experience and intelligence, 
while the interbrain presumably gives ex- 
perience its vaguer groundwork and is 
claimed by many to play a significant role 
in feelings and emotions. 

The autonomic nervous system differs from 
the cerebrospinal in that its nerves are not 
covered by myelin, and tlieir conduction is 
about one-third as fast — ^roughly 40 meters 
as against 120 meters per second. It is seem- 
ingly a phylogenetically older system, and 
some of its sections appear to show even the 
primitive nonsynaptic (v. infra) nerve-net 
organization of the loivest invertebrates. It 
is, however, in the main subject to cerebral 
control, and the name “involuntary” often 
given to the organs it innervates should be 
construed in a relative sense. Not only may 
thought processes affect in some way heart 
beat, digestion, or kidney action, but even 
such local and ordinarily involuntary reflexes 
as the contraction of the pupil of the eye to 
an increase in .illumination may be condi- 
tioned and thus somewhat brought under 
central supervision. Tliere are two divisions 
in the autonomic system, the sympathetic, or 
thoracic-lumbar, lying in the middle of the 
body, and the parasympathetic, or cranio- 
sacral, centered in the upper and lower por- 
tions of the body. Tlie tivo divisions respond 
differentially to a variety of drugs and their 
effect on behavior is mostly antagonistic. 
The first division, for instancp, accelerates 
heartbeat, dilates the pupil of &e eye, and 
inhibits digestive and genital action, while 
the second retards heartbeat, constricts the 
pupil, and stimulates digestive, excretory, and 
genital action. The fact that the organs in- 
nervated by the antonomic system are charac- 
teristieally overactive or underactive during 
emotional states, together with the apparent 
correspondence between the antagonism of 
the sympathetic and parasympathetic divi- 
sions and the behavioral and experiential 
antagonisms in love and anger, fear and 
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appetite, mirth and grief, and general pleas- 
ure and displeasure, has singled out this 
system for special experimentation and has 
given rise to a good number of theories and 
speculations in neurology, psychology, and 
even philosophy. 

The structural and functional unit of the 
nervous system is the neuron, consisting of a 
nerve cell as body and two kinds of special 
processes, the dendrites and the axons. Den- 
drites carry nerve impulses toward the cell 
body and are short and tree-like in appear- 
ance. Axons typically conduct the impulses 
away fiyjm the cell, are slender, and may 
reach a few feet in length. The usual term 
“nerve” refers to a bimdle of axons, and 
“nerve fiber” to a single axon, the average 
diameter of which is approximately %ooo 
of a millimeter. The impulse propagated 
along a nerve fiber and neuron in general 
is by all evidence electrochemical in nature, 
resembling the action in a galvanic cell, and, 
more specifically, the depolarization of a 
hydrogen film on a copper wire immersed in 
a concentrated acid solution. After a nerve 
fiber has been stimulated, a certain time has 
to elapse before it may be brought again into 
normal action. This is called the refractory 
phase, the duration of which is on the aver- 
age about %o of 3 second. First there is 
an absolute refractory when the nerve fiber 
does not respond at all, then comes a relative 
refractory- when the fiber reacts only to 
stronger than normal stimuli, and then there 
is a supranormal phase when weaker than 
normal stimuli may also set it off. At any 
particular time, however, a nerve fiber will 
either respond maximally or not respond at 
all; this is kno^vn as the “All-Or-Nothing 
Law.” Stronger stimuli cause more repeti- 
tive discharges in the fibers and also arouse 
more fibers to action so that residting muscu- 
lar and glandular responses are greater in 
magnitude. The minute electrical charges 
generated by nerves in action are called 
action currents or action potentials. In recent 
years it has been found possible to obtain 
such currents directly from the surface of 
the intact head, and these are kno^vn as 
brain waves or electroencephalograms. Elec- 
troencephalograms are of several types, 
differing in frequency, amplitude, and general 
pattern, and the differences appear to cor- 
relate Avith such psychological activities as 
thinking, sleeping, and dreaming, and ivith 


age, intelligence, mental disease, and even 
personality types. Their discovery is no doubt 
one' of the most interesting advances in con- 
temporary neuropsychology but many of the 
experimental claims are in need of further 
checldng and verification. 

While the neuron is the unit part of the 
nervous system proper, the reflex is die unit 
of the complete sensori-neuromotor act. A 
model reflex need consist only of (1) a re- 
ceptor or sense organ, which may range from 
the simple free nerve endings for transmis- 
sion of pain to the elaborMe apparatus of the 
ear or eye, (2) a set of sensory or afferent 
neurons carrying impulses to the spinal 
cord, brain stem, or interbrain, (3) a set of 
motor or efferent neiurons taking over the 
impulses from the sensory neurons and cann- 
ing them to (4) a set of muscle fibers or 
gland cells called effectors, and (4) synapses, 
which are in the nature of one-way valvK 
between the seiisory and motor neurons and 
the motor neurons and the effectors, and 
which make the impulses irreversible and, 
incidentally, slow them up. In actuality, one 
or more sets of central or internuncial 
neurons intervene between the sensory and 
motor neurons, as normally even a low-leve 
and fast local reflex receives central stimula- 
tion while it is elicited. Reflexes and their 
parts, in general, interact with one another. 
Tivo or more reflexes may, for instance, e 
compounded to form a chain so that e 
response of the first reflex becomes a sUmu us 
for the second, tlie response of the secon 
stimulus for the third, and so on. Un 
compounding may be circular so tha 
response of the second reflex becomes a s i 
ulus for the first reflex, even as the j 
of the first reflex is a stimulus for the ' 
Again, two or more sets of sensory 
may deliver to a common set of motor n 
ons, or two or more sets of motor 
may have a common set of sensory ne -- 

and an allied or ^ntagomstic rela lo - 
may exist, or may be established ^ 
conditioning, between them. In all. the 
properties of reflexes do permit the P 
lion, upon their bases, of a comple ® j 
of integrated and coordinated 
such systems have been offered by , « 
reflexologists, a number of American 
iorists, and some noted psycholo^ -preTil 
biologists. However, there has been m 
years so much emphasis upon holistic p 
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ophies, total organization, and individuation 
of parts from wholes rather than integration 
of wholes from parts tibat the view that the 
reflex is the main imit of behavior claims the 
support of only a portion of contemporary 
thinkers and scientists. Still, this does not 
mean that the reflex is not one of the main 
units of behavior. 

Another aspect of neural action which is 
of general interest is diat of brain localiza- 
tion. It has been said above that the cortex 
is at the base of conscious experience. Differ- 
ent portions, or lobes and areas, of the cor- 
tex clearly appear to deal with different 
modes of conscious experience. Thus, the 
hindmost portion of the cortex, the occipital 
lobe, governs visual experience. There is a 
primary visual area, the stimulation of which 
merely produces what might be called mean- 
ingless visual sensations such as bright and 
flickering lights, and a secondary area rvhich 
gives rise to more meaningful _ phenomena 
such as the sight of different objects and 
persons. Injuries to the primary area results 
in blindness but lesions in the secondary area 
impair only the individual’s ability to recog- 
nize objects, distinguish colors, read, and 
carry out oAer forms of visual perception. 
Below the occipital lobe and in front of it 
is the temporal lobe concerned with hearing. 
Above this lobe and further to the front is 
the somcesthetic area for experiences coming 
from the skin and muscle senses, and still 
further forward is the motor area dealing 
rvith single conscious movements of various 
part of Ae body and the premotor area con- 
trolling combinations of such movements. 
The large front portion of the cortex, the 
frontal lobe, apparently serves as a general 
combining and synthesizing center of all ex- 
perience. However, while Acre is little doubt 
that there is a division of labor in the human 
brain, some complex activities may still be a 
function of the cortex as a whole, and there 
is evidence for alternate paths and vicarious 
functioning, when under certain circum- 
stances one part of the brain may take over 
the duties of another injured part. There 
is also some truth to the popular statement 
that “one may have too much brain for his 
own good.” Some clinical studies indicate 
that cutting off portions of the cortex may 
result actu^y in better adjustment. 

Neural basis of learning. The attempt 
to determine the neural basis of learning has 


led to much speculation and research. Un- 
fortunately, however, while tlie general hy- 
pothesis that lehming and memory leave some 
trace or change in the nervous system is sel- 
dom contested, there is as yet no direct em- 
pirical evidence on the specific nature of this 
trace or change. Speculations about exact 
neurosynaptic and neiurocellular modifica- 
tions in learning, are becoming less fashion- 
able, and about all that contemporary neuro- 
psychologists feel justified in discussing is 
the general type of such changes. Three 
theories are current: First, the specific path- 
way hypothesis, tvhich assumes that learning 
produces changes in specific neural pathways. 
This is the oldest and most commonly ac- 
cepted vie^v of the three, but one that does 
not do justice to the phenomena of functional 
equivalence of stimuli and responses which 
manifest learning in unactivated pathways 
and unpracticed muscles. Second the general 
field theories, favored by Gestalt psycholo- 
gists, which consider learning to involve ac- 
tion at a distance and changes in the fields 
of force, presumably electrochemical in na- 
ture, of the entire nervous system. Such 
theories are extremely general and extremely 
difficult to verify experimentally. Third, the 
recent reduplication theory of Lashley, which 
postulates that tlie neural effects of learning 
are reduplicated in ^vsve fashion, in large 
areas of the brain, and which to a large ex- 
tent meets the objections to the first two 
theories. To be sure, all three theories lack 
specific evidence and their construction is 
more the result of a felt need than of a body 
of facts G.S.R. 
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NETHERL^JVDS, EDUCATION IN 
THE. The national organization of the sys- 
tem of education in the Netherlands dates 
from 1801 when a law was passed introduc- 
ing a minimum program for elementary 
schools and qualifications for school teachers. 
The establishment of private schools was per- 
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mitted but these were not subsidized by the 
government. Higher education was restricted 
to the State Universities of Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Groningen. 

The Constitution of 1848 required the gov- 
ernment to provide elementary instruction in 
public schools for all, but did not require 
that this instruction should be compulsory or 
free of charge. Public elementary instruction 
was further regulated by the laws of 1857 and 
1878.. Strong opposition arose against this 
system of maintaining public schools at gov- 
ernment expense without consideration for 
the possible preference of a substantial per- 
centage of the taxpayers for denominational 
schools. The opposition caused the passing of 
the law of 1889 and the introduction of a 
special paragraph in the Constitution of 1917 
by which equal rights to subsidies from pub- 
lic funds were given to private (practically 
always denominational) and public schools. 
These laws require the maintenance of public 
schools supported from the local community 
funds wherever desired and the allotment of 
equal sums (figured by the costs per pupil) 
to denominational schools which may be 
founded if a certain number of parents wish 
to do so and which must be supported as long 
as they have sufficient attendance and meet 
the requirements of the law. All schools are 
•subjected to inspection by government ap- 
pointed inspectors. Compulsory attendance of 
elementary schools for all children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen was introduced 
by the law of 1899. 

Secondary instruction was organized by the 
law of 1864 which established the Hoogere 
Burgerscholen (High Schools). The cur- 
riculum of these H. B. Schools, however, is 
much broader and more extensive than that 
of American high schools. This type of 
school was founded primarily for boys and 
"girls who were preparing for positions in 
.business and clerical work. The main sub- 
jects are science and mathematics in addition 
to a thorough study of three foreign lan- 
guages (French, German, and English). The 
H. B. Schools developed, however, into prep- 
aratory schools for students who intended to 
study science, medicine, or engineering in 
one of ■ the institutions of higher learning. 
Tlie law of 1876 transformed the old Latin 
Schools into Gymnasia, preparatory schools 
in which Latin, Greek, and History are the 


main subjects and which give access to the 
Universities. The latvs of 1909 and 1918 ap- 
plied to , secondary schools the principles 
valid for the establishment of denominational 
elementary schools. 

One of the main differences between the 
Netherlands and American school systems is 
that the former leaves only limited oppor- 
tunity to the students to select their subjects. 
The students of the secondary schools have no 
choice of subjects during the first years of the 
H. B. School and the first four years of the 
Gymnasium. After that they may choose be- 
tween two different groups of subjects. The 
H. B. School A devotes more time to all sub- 
jects connected with business; the H. B. 
School B and Gymnasium B center around 
mathematics and the sciences, while the Gym- 
nasium A devotes most of its time to human- 
istic studies. 

In addition to the school types mentioned 
above there exist several vocational schools 
and schools for less gifted pupils. On]y 
few schools with a curriculum specially 
planned for girls have been founded. Most 
schools for girls follow exactly the same cur- 
riculum as the boys’ schools. The require- 
ments of the law prohibit any si^ificaiit an- 
ferentiation between boys’ and girls’ schools. 

Sports and games have only a small place 
in all grades of the system of instruction. 
Here we must take into consideration the fact 
that the climate does not favor out-of-door 
games in the same way as in the U. • 
Swimming, however, has been made compu 
sory in many schools, especially in Amster 
dam. 

The law of 1876 reorganized the insUlu- 
tions of higher learning, recognizing t re 
State, Universities and one City ' 

that of Amsterdam. For engineering 
Technical School at Delft was foun e 
1905, followed by the establishment o 
Agricultural School at Wageningen m 
and two Business Schools at Rotterdam 
Tilburg in 1913 and 1927. After the aw 
1904 had opened the possiliility of “laW- ^ 
ing privately endowed universities (I'r 
substantial contributions by the A 

two denominational universities were ^ 

the Free University of Amsterdain, supper 

by the Reformed Church and 

and recognized as a university 

the Carolus 'Magnus University of I'J = 
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(founded in 1923), maintained by Roman 
Catholics. The university courses are on a 
level with graduate courses at American uni- 
versities. Most subjects treated in the Amer- 
ican colleges are dealt with in the H. B. 
Schools and Gymnasia. 

Pedagogics have found many ardent stu- 
dents among the Netherlands teachers; never- 
theless, few original theories of pedagogics 
have sprung up in the Netherlands, The 
eminently practical sense of the Netherlanders 
induced them to apply, with moderation and 
a certain conservatism, the best of what for- 
eign countries offered in this field. The pre- 
vailing idea that in education the personality 
of the teacher counts for more tlian all theo- 
retical knowledge kept the Netherlands teach- 
ers from theorizing. To have set an example 
of how the teacher may educate his pupils by 
educating himself, has been the merit of the 
most prominent of the Netherlands ped- 
agogues of the 20th century, Jan Ligthart. 

■ The Netherlands contributed greatly to the 
development of learning in the United States, 
especially in the field of botany (Hugo de 
Vries) and astronomy, through the influence 
of Dutch scholars who migrated to the United 
States during the last quarter of the century. 
In the purely educational field, the relations 
between the two countries have been less 
close. An attempt to bring closer contact be- 
tween the^ universities of the Netherlands and 
those of the United States was made in 1921 
with the establishment of the Queen Wilhel- 
mina Professorship at Columbia University, 
through the cooperation of the Netherlands 
Government, private promoters in the Nether- 
lands, and Columbia University. This pro- 


fessorship of history, language, and literature 
of the Netherlands has been entrusted to 
Professor A. J. Barnouw. Professor Barnouw 
succeeded in arranging a first exchange of 
students between the Universities of Leyden 
and Columbia, but the outbreak of the war 
in 1939 hindered further continuation of this 
first attempt. 

Nearly 18 per cent of the public funds in 
the Netherlands was spent on education 
(1938). To this we must add several mil- 
lions from private funds. 

The government paid practically all ex- 
penses for education. Even the universities 
have - only small endo-wments. State super- ^ 
vision over all types of schools is very strict. 
All final examinations of secondary schools 
and universities are controlled by State Com- 
missaries. How severe their final examina- 
tions are appears from the following figures: 

Of 1,498 candidates who presented them- 
selves for the final examination of the Gym- 
nasia in 1937, 210 or 14 per cent failed to 
pass. 

Of 4,772 candidates for the final examina- 
tions in the H. B. Schools 762 or 15 per cent 
failed to pass. 

Of 566 students in the Faculty of Law of 
all universities combined who came for the' 
first examinations 377 passed, for the -final ^ 
examinations 350 passed out of 484. 

In the Faculty of Medicine these figures 
were, for the three principal examinations,' 
555 and 382; 615 and 394; 430 and 322. 

The following statistics give additional in- 
formation and indicate the relative impor- 
tance of private and public schools. 

• Statistics: 


The Extent of Elemewtary aup SECowDAny Education 

Types of Schools (figures of 1938*) Number of Schools Number of Pupils 

Public Private Total - Public Private 

Kindergarten 2,284 230 2,054 213,198 32.785 180,413 

Wementary Schools 7,014 2,577 4,437 1,144,074 364.776 779,298 

special Elementary Schools 128 55 73 12,466 5 872 6,594 

Total Elementary Ed 9,426 2,862 6564 1,369.738 403,433 966,305 

H. B. Schools 136 91 45 31,954 21,325 10 629 

. 56 11 45 15,301 2,993 12308 

Gymnasia ... 52 33 19 9,287 5,097 4,190 

Vocational Schools 716 134,855 

Total Second ary Ed 960 135 109 191,397 29.415 517797 

10,386 ' 2 ;^ ' 6.673 1561,135 432!848 99^ 

number of inhabitants of the Netherlands in 1938: 8,727, 32l! ~ ~~ — 

The Lycea are a combination of H, B. Schools and Gymnasia. The figures indicate clearlv Uim 
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Institutions of Higher Learning: 

Number of Students 


University of Leyden 2,384 

University of Utrecht 2,670 

University of Groningen / 921 

University of Amsterdam 2,438 

Free (Reformed) University .... 611 

Roman Catholic University 446 

Engineering School of Delft .... 1,838 

Agricultural School of Wageningen 409 

Business School of Rotterdam ... 566 

Business School of Tilburg 222 


Total- University Students . . . 12,505 


Expenditures for Education from Public Funds: 

{1938) 

For all types of schools: 

From Community Funds, in guilders 

(one guilder=0.52 dollars) 

114,428,000 (out of a total of 776,418,000) 
From State Funds 

138,236 000 (out of a total of 714,190,000) 
Total 252.664,000 (out of a total of 1,490,608,000) 

B.H.M.V. 

Reference. 

■ I. L. Kandel (ed.), Educational Yearbook, 1925, 
1932, 1936, 1939, of the International Institute 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York). 

NEURAL BASIS OF LEARNING— See 
Nervous System. 

NEUROSES (also called psychoneuroses). 
This is the name given to functional disturb- 
ances, physical as ^vell as mental, produced 
by emotional conflicts. Freud attributed a 
sexual origin to all neuroses, but a broader 
interpretation of their etiology is that they 
arise as a result of psychic conflict inherent 
in obtaining security and satisfactions in an 
environment or culture which is potentially 
threatening or dangerous. Symptomatic of 
the anxieties and fears developing from the 
mental conflict are the individual’s compulsive 
acts, phobias, tics, hysterical paralyses, panic 
reactions, and somatic complaints. These symp- 
toms may vary ■widely in their intensity and 
capacity to handicap the patient. The suffer- 
ing they produce is real and not imaginary, 
the neurotically induced pain being as severe 
as that produced' by organic or physical dis- 
turbances. 

Neuroses differ from psychoses in that 
neuroses do not involve the total personality 
change, or produce the qualitative change in 
reality characteristic of psychoses. 

Neurosis has been induced experimentally 
in both animals and children as a response to 
stress situations in ■which the individual feels 


helpless through being confronted with a 
problem ■\vith which he cannot cope. As a 
result, he wavers between the desire to escape 
and the desire to solve the problem. Until 
a solution has been' reached, he suffers from 
restlessness and tension; an^ if the situation 
is prolonged, disorganization may ensue. 

Although the fundamental structure of the 
personality has been set in the home by the 
time the child reaches school age — ^because it 
is to a great extent dependent upon the parent- 
child relationship — the teacher and the school 
environment can play an important role in 
either ameliorating existing emotional dis- 
turbances or reinforcing them. The. overstrict 
home or the traditional schoolroom where re- 
strictions abound is a typical environment for 
the development of neuroses in children. Fur- 
thermore, the inconsistencies of parents and 
teachers are often confusing to the child. 
For instance, a father may tell his child that 
to accept overchange from a store is good 
business, while his mother may insist that it 
is stealing. His teacher, after urging him to 
show initiative and to be accurate, may rep- 
rimand him for being impolite if he criticize 
or questions some of her statements. He is 
told to stand up for himself and not to allow 
others to pick on him, but he is also told that 
gentlemen do not fight This usually creates 
conflict in the child’s mind as to which course 
to pursue, with possible resulting neurotic 
symptoms. 

Difficult as it may seem, however, the child 
must learn how to face the contradictioiw an 
inconsistencies in his environment ^ Never- 
theless, the application of the principles o 
mental hygiene in home and school 
reduce substantially the number of^ connic s 
children meet Until such re-education is e - 
fected, we shall continue to have many neuto 
tic children who develop into 
adults. 
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NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS — 

NEW'TYPE EXAMINATIONS — See 
Objective Tests and Examinations. 

NEW ZEALAND, EDUCATION IN— 
See Australia and New Zealand, Educa- 
tion IN. 

NEWSPAPER, SCHOOL— See Pubu- 
CATioris, School. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
SCHOOL USE OF. Newspapers and peri- 
odicals have become a regular part of the col- 
lateral reading program in many social 
studies, science, English, and other classes. 
Recognizing the prominent part that such 
reading plays in our modern life, teachers 
are giving their pupils practical experience 
in reading, analyzing, and criticizing news- 
papers, news-magazines, and other periodicals. 
Several hooks guide the teacher in bringing 
accurate information to the pupils. On the 
high school and elementary school level 
Edgar Dale’s Hotv To Read A Newspaper 
(Scott, Foresman and Co., New York, 1941), 
has found much favor. Also usable on the 
high school level and excellent for teacher 
reference is George L. Bird and Frederick 
Merwin’s The Neiospaper and Society (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1942). The New York Times 
issues a leaflet on newspaper reading and 
provides teachers with a manual and ques- 
tions on the magazine section of the Sunday 
edition. Many local newspapers furnish sam- 
ple copies for each member of the class study- 
ing a unit on the newspaper. Periodicals 
such as Newsweek furnish a teacher’s manual 
for each issue. Time magazine supplies 
schools with current events tests covering the 
year’s news. There are also several news- 
papers and magazines which are designed 
especially for school use. Scholastic maga- 
zine, Current Events, and similar periodicals 
are written especially for the school child. 
Other publications may be found for various 
grade levels. 

One of the principal lessons which came 
out of the school use of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals is that pupils must be taught to 
read critically. The analysis of propaganda 
has become an important activity in many 
schools. Pupils are urged to compare ac- 
counts of events in different newspapers, to 
check headlines against facts, to try to deter- 
mine the editorial policies of various news- 


NORMAL PROBABILITY CURVE 

papers and magazines, to use the newspaper 
index, to understand the sources of news, and 
to read further in order to obtain the neces- 
sary background for a better understanding 
of the events recorded. Thus, newspapers 
and magazines may vitalize school studies by 
illustrating current aspects of persistent prob- 
lems in our history. They may be used to 
initiate the study of new problems and they 
may help to provide the pupil with an inter- 
esting and realistic fund of information. (See 
Publications, School.) W.H.H. 
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NICARAGUA, EDUCATION IN — See 
Central America, Education in. 

NON-PROMOTION— See Promotion. 
NORM — See Norms. 

NORMAL PROBABILITY CURVE. 
When chance operates upon a large number 
of instances (for example, tvhen ten perfectly 
balanced coins are tossed in the air thousands 
of times and the number of coins that fall 
heads up after each throw is counted), and 
the results are reduced to a frequency graph, 
this graph so often is found to approach a 
symmetrical, bell-shaped curve with a specific 
mathematical formula that it is called the 
normal probability curve, or simply the nor- 
mal curve. There are many instances where 
psychological and educational measurements 
of a very large population also result in a 
curve which approximates closely that of the 
normal probability curve, for example, the 
curve representing the frequency distribution 
of the intelligence quotients of large numbers 
of unselected children. 

Since the normal probability curve has a 
definite mathematical formula, (here are many 
very useful functions which such a curve can 
serve. It is possible, for example, to meas- 
ure the area in that section of the curve 
included between lines dratvn perpendicular” 
to the base line. It is also possible to measure 
the height of the curve at any given point 
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along the base line. These two procedures 
enable us, for example, to compute the num- 
ber of cases that are included in that part of 
the curve between the mean and a line drawn 
one standard deviation below the mean. 
Similarly, it is possible to compute the point 
in the distribution above which are found a 
given number of cases or a certain proportion 
of the entire distribution. It is also possible 
to find the number of cases at any score value 
in the distribution, for example, the number 
of children who have a certain I.Q. These 
illustrations indicate only a few of the many 
ways in which the mathematical properties 
of the normal probability curve can be put 
to use. Tables which are reproduced in all 
standard textbooks in educational and psy- 
chological statistics make it convenient to use 
the area relationships of the normal curve 
without having to employ mathematics 
formulae. 

Although there are few instances in which 
educational data can be represented accur- 
ately by the normal curve, there are many 
instances where the difference is so small 
that it is not unreasonable to treat the data 
as though they were represented by the 
normal curve. Let us assume, for example, 
that a standardized intelligence test has been 
administered to all the children in a school 
and that the arithmetic mean has been com- 
puted. If the entire school Avere retested, the 
arithmetic mean of the second distribution of 
scores could be computed. If tlie school were 
retested an infinite number of times, there 
could be computed an infinite number of 
arithmetic means. It would then be possible 
to draw the graph representing the distribu- 
tion of the arithmetic means of the intelligence 
quotients of those children. There is reason 
to assume that this curve would have the 
same formula as that of the normal probabil- 
ity curve. It is therefore unnecessary to 
attempt the impossible task of endless retest- 
ing merely to determine how widely the mean 
of the intelligence quotients will vary. By 
using the formula for computing the standard 
deviation of the mean, the principal can soon 
find the limits within which the “true mean” 
is almost certain to be found. If the principal 
computed the mean I.Q. as 101 and the stand- 
ard deviation of the mean as .05, he is safe, 
in assuming, as far as chance factors are 
concerned, that even if his pupils were re- 
tested with an cquiv'alent form of the test, 


the mean intelligence quotient for his school 
would not be above 102.5 or below 99.5, and 
he can assume . further that the chances are 
roughly 2 to 1 that the mean intelligence 
quotient would be between 100.5 and 101.5. 

This explanation of the normal curve and 
its properties has over-simplified the use of 
the curve and it has omitted many basic 
considerations that must be understood by all 
who would use the normal curve in statistical 
work. It does, however, lead to three signifi- 
cant conclusions. (1) The normal curve is at 
the basis of many of our measurements of 
reliability {q.v .) ; for reliability is only a 
measure of the consistency with which 'we 
should get the same results if the investigation 
were repeated endlessly with similar subjects 
and similar materials. (2) The normal curve, 
based as it is on the assumption of chance 
factors operating upon a large number of 
cases, should not be applied thoughtlessly to 
the relatively small numbers of cases usually 
included in educational studies. It is, for 
example, a gross misuse of the concept of the 
normal curve for the teacher to use il ^ “ 
basis for predicting how many grades of 4 
should be distributed in a class of thirty 
pupils. (3) The properties of the normal 
curve rest on a mathematical basis that must 
be understood before the properties of the 
normal curve may be applied to a specihc 
situation. Though it is a relatively ® 
matter to learn to use tlie‘ convenient tab 
of area relationships under the normal cuive 
as they appear in statistics books, teaciiem 
and administrators should hesitate to 
these tables unless they understand wlia i 
numbers represent, and the conditions un 
which the use of these tables is statistically 
and educationally sound. ‘ 
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in the elementary school field. 
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teenth century, the normal school became a 
generally accepted institution of teacher edu- 
cation in America by 1900. Its greatest pe- 
riod of growth was prior to 1920, and since 
then it has gradually declined in number and 
importance as the teachers college (g.v.) took 
its place. Whereas there were more than 300 
normal schools in 1900, there were only 50 
or 60 by 1933. The word “normal” comes 
from the Latin via the French and originally 
meant a model or a rule, connoting that the 
object of the institution was to give teachers 
rules for teaching. The first normal schools 
in America were private schools appearing as 
early as the 1820’s and 1830’s. The first state 
normal school was established in 1839 at 
Lexington, Massachusetts. In the latter nine- 
teenth century county normal schools, muni- 
cipal normal schools, and high school normal 
schools made their appearance. By 1900 
there were still slightly more private normal 
schools (including denominational schools) 
than there were public normal schools. 

; In the nineteenth century most normal 
schools admitted students directly from the 
elementary schools and even as late as 1900 
the most common requirement for admission 
was only two years of high school work. The 
courses of study varied in length, two years 
being the most common, ■with the tendency in 
the last 50 years to increase the course to 
three or four years. In general most of the 
curriculum ivas devoted to a study and mas- 
tery of the elementary school subjects with 
additional ivork in philosophy, psychology, 
history of education, and observation and 
practice teaching. Although there was great 
variety in the courses taught, almost all nor- 
mal schools included some sort of observa- 
tion and practice teaching in a “model” 
school conducted either hy the normal school 
or in the public schools. 

Outstandingly influential normal schools 
prior to 1900 were at Oswego, New York, and 
at Worcester, Massachusetts. The New York 
State Normal College at Albany was an ex- 
ample of the I trend after 1890 to extend the 
curriculum to four years, elevate the stand- 
ards for graduation, and pay attention to the 
preparation of secondary school teachers as 
well as elementary. (See Teachers Col- 
XEGE; Teachers Education.) R.F.B. 
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NORMS. The average scores, usually the 
medians, which have been made hy large 
numbers of children to whom a standardized 
test has been administered and which are used 
as the basis for interpreting the achievement 
of students to whom Ae test has been or will 
be administered. 

The raw score which a pupil obtains on a 
standardized test has little meaning unless 
his performance can he compared with that 
of other pupils. Since a standardized test 
(q.u.) can be administered and interpreted 
uniformly in many schools distributed over 
a large area, it is possible to compare the 
score earned by one student with the typical 
scores received hy the great number of other 
children to whom the test has been admin- 
istered. Such typical scores, or scores normal 
for groups, are called norms. The groups for 
which such norms are obtained are usually 
age or grade groups, occasionally subject 
groups (as chemistry students in the high 
school), even less commonly groups selected 
on the basis of social background or mental 
level. Practically all published standardized 
tests, have national norms, that is, they have 
the average scores of students from all parts 
of the country who have taken the test. These 
may also be local norms which are based on 
the average scores of all students in a given 
state, county, city, or even school. The most 
widely used types of norms are age norms, 
grade norms, and percentile norms. 

Age norms {age equivalents') represent the 
average scores obtained by groups of pupils 
who have been classified according to age. 
The raw score of 65 which a given child has 
received on a standardized test becomes more 
meaningful when the teacher, after consulting 
the table of age norms, learns that this was 
the average score received by children who 
were 12 years and 3 months old. Most of the 
early achievement tests, following the ex- 
ample of the intelligence tests, supplied a 
series of age norms, despite the many dis- 
advantages associated with their use. Great 
difficulty is ordinarily encountered in obtain- 
ing standardization groups below elementary 
school age or above junior high school age. 
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It is difficult, too, to set age norms for very 
high or very low scores. Another important 
limitation in the use of age nomas lies in the 
fact that the performance of a pupil who 
scores above or below the mean of his age 
is compared with that of a pupil who is either 
older or younger, as the case may he. This 
becomes increasingly important as the pupil’s 
score deviates by larger amounts from the 
average score of his own age group. The 
major advantage in the use of age norms lies 
in the fact that they are easy to understand. 

Grade norms {grade equivalents) represent 
the average scores obtained by groups of 
pupils who have been classified on the basis 
of school grade. Using grade norms, the 
teacher can tell that the score of 65 which 
one of his students has received was the aver- 
age score on that test received by children 
who had been in the sixth grade for three 
months at the time they took the test. In gen- 
eral, the advantages and disadvantages of 
grade norms parallel those of age norms. A 
further limitation of grade norms develops 
from the lack of uniformity of school sys- 
tems Aroughout the country. Grade norms 
which have been developed for eight-year ele- 
mentary school systems are not applicable to 
elementary schools organized in terms of^ 
seven-year sequence. It should be noted, too, 
that curricular content varies considerably in 
different school systems; what one school 
teaches in the fifth year another may teach in 
the sixth year while a third may omit it en- 
tirely, thus reducing the significance of the 
grade norms provided by a given test. 

' The percentile norm allows a different type 
of interpretation. Percentile norms state the 
per cent of pupils of a given age or grade 
level that are equalled or excelled by the 
given pupil. Thus, each individual is com- 
pared only with others of the age or grade 
group of which he is a member. With the aid 
of percentile norms, the teacher knows that 
the student’s score of 65 on that test is a 
higher score than was earned by 72 per cent 
of the twelve-year- old children who have 
taken the test. The major disadvantage of 
percentile norms results from the unequal 
units used — the difference betiveen the fif- 
teentli and twentieth percentiles is rarely 
'equal to the difference between the fifty-fifth 
and sixtieth percentiles. 

The most important advantages of using 


norms are that they, provide a useful basis for 
interpreting the significance of a score and 
that they facilitate comparisons of scores 
earned by students at different times or in 
different schools. 


There are, however, a number of serious 
-drawbacks to the use of norms, especially 
to the undiscriminating use of norms by 
teachers who see them only as numbers pub- 
lished in tabular form. From the discussion 
' above, it is obvious that the norm is nothing 
more than the average score received by large 
numbers of children. It reflects what these 
children have achieved and not what they 
can achieve or what they should achieve. 
Even when the average level of achievement 
is far lower than it should be, the teacher is 
likely to be satisfied if his students’ scores are 
at the norm, or slightly above it. -Moreover, 
norms are usually the results of widespread 
testing and reflect average achievement of 
large numbers of children, including^ those 
who have been taught by mediocre or incom- 
petent teachers using outdated procedures and 
inadequate facilities. In this respMt, local 
norms often give a better basis for interpret- 
ing scores than do national norms. By seem- 
ing to exalt mediocrity as a goal, the unwise 
use of norms may keep many schools or 
teachers from being more effective. 
achievement should be interpreted in me lign 
of what he can and should do and in terms 
of what the school is trying to help him to 

become; it is grossly inadequate to interpret 

his achievement solely on the basis of * 
average scores earned by large numwrs o 
children who may be diffefei^frora 
many significant respects. G.C.R. b ' 
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part in the administration and super\’ision of 
the echools. 

History. Regular schools were founded 
in the Middle Ages by the Catholic Church 
for religious purposes. From about 1200 A.D. 
cathedral schools educated young men for the 
clergy. When the Lutheran State Church 
established confirmation, school laws (1739) 
were enacted providing for compulsory school 
•attendance for all children to enable boys 
and girls to read the Bible, Illiteracy grad- 
ually disappeared. High schools were estab- 
lished in the cities while the cathedral schools, 
now controlled by the State, prepared for 
university studies. The free Nonregian Con- 
stitution (1814) put the power in the hands 
of the people, with the result that ncAV school 
laws (1827), going beyond the religious pur- 
pose, were enacted. When full municipal self- 
government was introduced (1837) interest in 
good schools of different kinds increased 
sharply since they provided a basis for the 
people’s full participation in political life. 
Teachers’ colleges were established by the 
Stale Laws of 1860 which caused church 
supervision of public schools to be replaced 
by the direction of elected educational 'com- 
mittees; compulsory school attendance was 
lengthened, and history, geography and sci- 
ences were introduced as subjects. When the 
parliamentary system was fully developed, 
new school laws (1889) established the 
people's school for the whole nation, gov- 
erned by the people themselves. Better school 
buildings were provided, new subjects intro- 
duced, the period of school attendance again 
lengthened, the teachers’ financial situation 
improved. The following years also saiv great 
improvements in higher education. A State 
University was established in Oslo (1811) 
and since 1869 high schools and junior col- 
leges have put the instruction of sciences and 
modem languages on an equal footing with 
classical instruction. The gradual emancipa- 
tion of women opened high schools and col- 
leges to girls, and, since the 1860’s, gave them 
opportunity to be teachers. When the influ- 
ence of the whole people again was increased 
through the growth of the Labor Party 
(Labor Government since 1935) new reforms 
brought great improvements to both primary 
and secondary education, This development 
was interrupted by the Nazi invasion (1940) 
which brought the quality of the education 


to a severe test. Its superiority was clearly 
demonstrated, and the trials were turned into 
new inner growth. 

Types of schools, a. The primary 
school is a State school supported by the 
local municipal authorities. It is compulsory 
for all children from the age of seven years. 
About 30 per cent of the children get no 
higher education. Nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens are not included in the systems; 
they are all private institutions and not numer- 
ous. Private primary schools are almost non- 
e.xistcnt; children from all different classes 
of the people go to the same schools. The 
“people’s schools” consist of- seven grades, 
the age of graduation is 14-15, and education 
is compulsory to this age. These schools work 
from 36-40 weeks per year with- 18-33 hours 
per week. In 1935 they had 380,949 pupils, 
of whom 75 per cent went to rural schools. 
The number of children in one class is limited 
by law to 30. In rural schools more year- 
groups are often gathered, but the number is 
then correspondingly lowered, so that, e.g., 
in two-section schools the number of children 
in each room must not exceed 16. Illiteracy 
has been unknown for many generations. Be- 
sides instruction in the three R’s the present 
schools teach religion, literature, composition, 
history, geography, sciences, zoology and 
botany, sewing and knitting, drawing, gym- 
nastics, music; the boys are taught woodwork 
and carpentry, the girls advanced handicraft 
and cooking. Since 1939 English has been 
taught in the two highest grades in schools 
situated in the more densely populated areas. 

b. Secondary schools all build on the founda- 
tion provided by the complete primary school. 
Most of them are under State or municipal 
direction. The more academic schools are 
the five-year f'ymnas and the three-year mod- 
ern school. Tire gymnas, which prepare for 
graduation into, the University, are divided 
into four branches, all giving training in 
Norwegian language and literature, foreign 
languages^ (English, German, and French), 
mathematics, biology and physical exercises, 
but each with a different emphasis: on Sci- 
ences, Latin, English, or Old Norse. More 
practical, but yet with general educational 
scope are the municipal continuation schools 
of one or two years, furnishing courses in 
bookkeeping, dress-making, trade survey, 
etc. The youth schools for students 16 
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years and up, and the folk high schools for 
young people ,18 or older provide general 
education without any examination, mainly 
to farm and labor youth. In most instances 
they are privately owned by organizations, 
but supported and supervised by the State. 
In addition to literature and history, emphasis 
is given to such subjects as civics, folk-music, 
handicraft. Being practically the only schools 
with dormitories they also offer informal 
training in community life and social rela- 
tionships. General and special training was 
also provided through the numerous study 
circles organized by trade unions, political 
parties, associations, etc., and often supported 
by the State. 

c. The higher schools continuing the 
education on the basis of one or the other 
of the secondary schools are vocational 
schools, including craftsmen’s schools, tech- 
nical schools, business schools and special 
schools for a number of trades; 33 agricul- 
tural schools, 56 schools for household work, 
8 schools for small-holders, 5 dairy schools, 
5 horticultural schools, 3 schools for forestry, 
a number of schools for navigation, schools 
for miners, fishermen, nurses, social workers, 
etc. The teachers in the primary schools were 
trained in ten teachers’ colleg;es, most of them 
maintained by the State. Courses for grad- 
uates of secondary schools took four years; 
a two-year course was provided for graduates 
from gymnas. The students of the teachers’ 
colleges came from all parts of the people, 
making the relationship between the grade 
schools and the people very intimate. The 
teachers’ college often was the first step in 
a political, literary, or other career as well. 
Special colleges provided training for kinder- 
garten teachers, teachers of gymnastics, draw- 
ing and art, home economics, teachers for 
small-holders’ schools, etc. 

d. The only University (Oslo) consists 
of five faculties: Letters, Sciences. Law and 
Economics, Medicine, and Theology. The 
length of study varies, but is usually five to 
seven years. An associated Pedagogic College 
gives extra training to teachers for gymnas 
and modern schools. A School of Pharmacy 
is associated with the Department of Medi- 
cine. A University in Bergen is planned and 
some teaching has begun. Of university stand- 
ing are the Dental School (Oslo), the Techni- 
cal Institute (Trondheim) , the Veterinary 


College (Oslo), the Agricultural College 
(Aas), the Teacher’s Graduate School. (Trond- 
heim), the Commercial College (Bergen), the 
Creative Arts’ School (Oslo), and the Mih- 
tary Academies (Oslo and Horten). These 
are all State-controlled institutions devoted to 
training and research. 

e. For deficient children the state pro- 
vided ten schools. The schools for the 
blind, deaf and crippled all provided for 
vocational training and were compulsory for 
children 8-21 years old. The schools for men- 
tally deficient children were either special 
schools in the cities for fairly high-grade de- 
fectives in each community, or State institu- 
tions providing full care for defectives of all 
degrees. Norway also has ten boarding 
schools for neglected children and five re- 
formatories for young delinquents. , 

Administration. The schools were gov- 
erned in a thoroughly democratic way. Each 
primary school had a “visiting committee 
consisting of parents elected for this task. 
The chairmen of all committees in a district 
were members of the school management 
committee chosen by the elected municipal 
council. This committee had the autliority to 
make decisions concerning the primary and 
municipal secondary schools within the hmils 
prescribed by laws and the financial 
allotted by the local municipal council. Hign- 
er public schools had boards of trustees^- 
pointed by the Ministry of Education, tne 
teachers and parents always had rcprese^a- 
tives on these committees and boards. 1 ® 
State and municipal administration encour- 
aged personal initiative and experiments m 
the schools but demanded control in all cases. 
The school management committees were usu 
ally progressive; their proposals often 
been the basis for governmental motions ca 
ried by Parliament and thus accepted as aw 
for the whole nation. The schools in 
are interdependent, all belonging to a um 
school system. Students have to go 
one school in order to enter one r 

advanced. But there is also the possibi ity 
transferring from one to another m cor 
spending stages. . , 

/' Economy. The Norwegians have ma 
great sacrifices for their schools, 
takes more than 10 per cent of Ae 
budget and is the largest item on the w 
of cities and counties. Elementary sc 
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are always free and so are the continuation 
schools, many youth schools, the technical 
schools, most trade schools, the University 
and similar institutions (with the exception 
of some laboratory and examination fees). 

In the academic secondary schools about two 
thirds of the students pay , a nominal fee. 
Books, writing materials, etc., are usually 
furnished free in elementary schools, rarely 
in secondary schools. The elementary schools 
usually give all children free medical routine 
examinations and treatment, free dental care, 
often provide school baths and swimming 
pools, and in many places daily serve a sub- 
stantial breakfast without charge (the Oslo 
breakfast). At the University a great number 
of students are given “study loans” for their 
living expenses, free of interest during the 
period of study. Dormitories are rarely found 
in connection ivith schools or colleges, the 
exceptions being the folk high schools, house- 
hold schools, and a few rural gymnas. 

Methods/ During the last decades the 
activity school principle was encouraged. 
Progressive schools and classes were estab- 
lished. Direct methods in language teaching 
and personal experience in other subjects have 
been emphasized. The children were expected 
to work for themselves, to cooperate, to carry 
responsibilities, and to show initiative. All 
schools were coeducational. Laws of 1935 
compelled each school of more than 12 pupils 
to have a library, and cooperation with public 
libraries was very efficient as well. The^Na-' 
tional Broadcasting System (controlled by 
the State) provided many good programs for 
the different grades. Lively cooperation was 
also offered by museums, tiieatres, and other 
cultural institutions. Intellectual regimenta- 
tion was disapproved; each child was en- 
couraged to work according to his capacities. 
The aims of the people’s school was to bring 
up efficient, right-minded citizens and to de- 
velop the personality and potentialities of 
each individual child. The children were an 
important part of the Norwegian community 
and recognized as such. The tradition of a 
working, dynamic democracy was passed on 
to them. That this educational ■work was 
successful, was fully proved by the events 
during the Nazi occupation of the country. 

During Nazi Invasion. Attempts were 
made bv the Nazi officials to establish the 
“New Order” in the schools as early as the 


winter of 1940-41. These were met by pro- 
tests and strikes begun in February, 1942 
when all teachers were ordered to teach Nazi 
theories and ideologies and all children 10-18 
years old were instructed to join Nazi Youth 
organizations. Teachers, parents, and the 
clergy protested strongly and general strikes 
of teachers and clergy followed. Concentra- 
tion camps, torture, deportation, and slave 
labor were tbe fate of Baousands of striking 
teachers. The schools were closed for months 
at the time, the University stopped, and the 
students were sent out as lumbermen. But tbe 
spirit of teachers and pupils was stronger 
than brutal force, and no concessions were, 
made to Nazi demands. Teachers who remain 
manage somehow to contiwoe their classes in 
private homes — although strictly forbidden 
by the Nazis. The whole population, includ- 
ing even the children, are willing to risk 
their lives to keep Norwegian education and 
its traditions alive. A.G.S. 
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NOTEBOOKS. It is customary for 
teachers in secondary schools to require 
pupils to keep notebooks for various purposes 
in connection with the work of a class. With, 
appropriate adjustments of content to the stu- 
dents’ mental and educational maturity, note- 
books are also used in the upper grades of 
the elementary school as well as in college.' 
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The contents of students’ notebooks vary con- 
siderably in nature and extent, and may in- 
clude such items as assignments, class notes, 
outlines, directions for work, reading notes, 
references, maps, daily work, mimeographed 
or dittoed supplementary material, guide 
sheets, charts, drawings, and other illustrative 
material. Few schools have any uniform plans 
or regulations regarding notebooks. What the 
notebooks contain reflects the work done vol- 
untarily by the pupils or that required by 
individual teachers. The teacher’s failure to 
m^e good use of the notebook as a teaching 
device doubtless results in considerable loss 
m effective school work. 

The types of notebook vary with the pur- 
pose for which they are kept. The loose-leaf 
type appears to be the one used most com- 
monly because of its general utility and 
adaptabUity; the bound notebook has limited 
possibilities for organizing material and is 
apt to become a conglomeration of items. 
Wliile personal preference and special uses 
are factors that should be considered in choos- 
ing a notebook for class use, the 8^/^ x H 
inches, letter size, stiff cover loose-leaf note- 
book, that can be opened and closed easily, 
is best for general high school and college 
use. The paper it contains is of good si^ie 
for themes or reports and is well adapted for 
filing by teacher and pupils. Such sheets pro- 
vide liberal margins for corrections or addi- 
tions. There is room enough for adequate 
spacing of charts or diagrams, and for better 
organization of notes. Further, a notebook of 
this size can accommodate mimeographed or 
dittoed material of the size usually furnished 
by the instructor, as well as maps and other 
illustrative materials. By using dividers, the 
student can make one notebook serve for sev- 
eral' classes, and when necessary such a note- 
book may serve as a convenient writing pad. 

The values to be realized through the uae 
of' notebooks depend largely upon how well 
pupils have been taught to make use of them. 
Experienced teachers have found notebooks 
especially valuable in two respects. The 
proper use of notebooks helps develop habits 
of effective note-taking both in class and in 
study for reference use in class and for re- 
view, habits that are essential for effective 
school work and systematic learning. This use 
of the notebook implies trainmg in both the 
form of notes and in the selection of impor- 
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tant items or points to be included. Second, 
the use of notebooks helps develop training in 
good work habits in studying, encourages 
neatness and accuracy in doing written work, 
and gives practice im planning the organiza- 
tion of materials for ready reference or other 
uses. The mere copying of teacher-made out- 
lines or dictated material should be dis- 
couraged as an unjustified waste of time. The 
taking of voluminous notes or the gathering 
of excessive quantities of materials should 
also be discouraged. Teachers who realize 
that the notebook is -an aid^o learning and 
not an end in itself find little value in stu- 
dents’ keeping efaboratefy decorated not^ 
books with fancy lettering, red underlining, 
and other decorative impedimenta which over- 
burden the students out of all proportion to 
the educative value of the result. T.M.R. 

NURSE, SCHOOL — See Health; 
School Health Services; Social Service 
Activities in Schools. 

NURSERY SCHOOL. A school for very 
young children (eighteen months to four 
years of age) is commonly called a Hiiwe^ 
school. This is not to be confused "^**^ *“5 
day nursery, a much older institution, whic 
is a social welfare agency established to pve 
day care to the child-of the working mot er. 

As its name implies the nursery school liM 
characteristics of both the nursery and c 
school. Because the children are so young, 
many responsibilities, such as feeding, usu 
ally associated with the home nursery ave 
to be assumed by the teacher in the nurseiy 
school. Nevertheless, the nursery school w 
more than a home nursery, for * j 

are trained in the field of early chi ^ o 
education and its procedures are consciou y 
planned in terms of the child’s total devc op 

"^ISefore 1900, schools for children 
years of age were fairly numerous in 
United States and in many European coun- 
tries. In 1909 the nursery school as J^ow 
today began in London with the estab is 
of the. McMillan Nursery School, an insum- 
tion with an educational program for c i 
of the slums. Nursery schools achieved p 
tige when The English Education Act o ^ 
recognized nursery schools as part of the p 

“n *rearly part of iho twantieth cenwrr 
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there was widespread interest in child study, 
research, and educational experiment in the 
United States and as a result of this, nursery 
schools were placed in colleges as labora- 
tories for research in growth and develop- 
ment. DepWments of sociology and home 
economics maintained nursery schools so that 
their students could have opportunities for 
observation and practice. This laboratory 
type had such a large and varied professional 
staff that the nursery school gained the repu- 
tation of being an expensive venture. When 
it was accepted as a community service, it 
was seen that the nursery school could be 
developed on a more economical basis with- 
out lowering standards. 

About 1924, nursery schools in the United 
States increased rapidly. Private schools 
made them a part of their program and 
philanthropic groups established them in con- 
gested parts of cities. Mothers in college 
towns and suburban areas started co-opera- 
tives,' sharing expenses and services. The 
more progressive day nurseries inaugurated 
nursery school programs for the children in 
their, institutions. 

The first public nursery schools were estab- 
Hshed\by the Federal government in 1933. 
These were work relief projects and were 
planned to give paid positions to unemployed 
teachers, -nurses, dietitians, cooks, porters, and 
others. Although the funds were provided by 
the Federal government, schools were directly 
under local boards of education. Except for 
these work projects centers, the nursery school 
is still a private institution in the United 
States. However, there is a gro'iving demand 
for publicly supported nursery schools, as 
evidenced by legislative bills appearing in 
various states and by the fact that some local 
school boards are considering the possibility 
of establishing nursery" schools. War condi- 
tions have tended to focus attention upon the 
care and education of youiig children as a 
necessary step in both wartime and postwar 
planning. • , 

While the nursery school is still in an ex- 
perimental stage with a flexible program, 
which is being constantly modified as research 
reveals new findings, these factors are gen- 
erally accepted as basic: a health program, 
adequate space and equipment suited to the 
age level, a parent education program, and 
trained personnel. 


Because it is recognized . that children of 
nursery school age are more susceptible to 
diseases than are older children, a definite 
health program is considered an essential 
part of the plan. This includes daily morn- 
ing inspection of each child, isolation space, 
and a careful periodic check up. The work- 
ers, too, are usually required to present cer- 
tificates of health. 

Although some nursery schools have a 
morning program only, it is generally ac- 
cepted that a plan that includes a noonday 
meal and a long nap is of value. This longer 
plan enables Ae teachers to recognize and 
handle difiSculties that arise from resistance 
to food and sleep. 

Movable equipment which furnishes oppor- 
tunities for the children to push, pull, carry, 
and rearrange is considered necessary for 
physical growth and for experiences that tend 
to improve hand, eye, and muscle co-ordina- 
tion. Care is taken to avoid the use of equip- 
ment that - might cause eye strain. Large 
blocks, climbing apparatus, bicycles, wagons, 
doll carriages, runways, slides, and house- 
keeping toys are some of the satisfactory ma- 
terials. A schedule providing opportunities 
to play with these things followed by a more 
quiet period, then more activity followed by 
rest is characteristic of a nursery school day. 
All periods are brief, as the child’s interest 
span is short. Space in which to move about 
freely is requisite, and in many communities 
the minimum amount of space is determined 
by local boards of health. 

Since the young child is so dependent upon 
home factors, close cooperation of home and 
school is of necessity a vital part of every 
nursery school program. This is carried out 
tlirough individual teacher-parent conferences 
and reports, group study and discussion, and 
often through parent participation in the ad- 
ministration of the school. 

While right physical conditions are im- 
portant, it is universally recognized that the 
most important part of the school is the 
teacher. A nursery school teacher is expected 
to understand the implications of children’s 
behavior at different age levels and under 
varying conditions, and is trained to recognize 
behavior that needs guidance. A college or 
university degree in the field of child develop- 
ment is considered essential for a nursery 
school teacher. 
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State teachers’ colleges and private train- 
ing schools arc now preparing nursery school 
teachers through courses in child develop- 
ment, nursing, dietetics, parent education, 
psycholog)'’, mental hygiene and community 
resources. Degrees in this field usually qual- 
ify a student to teach in the nursery school, 
kindergarten or elementary grades. However, 
the trend is definitely away from separation 
of these three levels of teaching and the think- 
ing is more in terms of early childhood edu- 
cation. 

Although the interest in nursery schools is 
increasing, Uiere is still a difference of opin- 
ion as to their value and need. One extreme 
group argues that the mother is the logical 
person to care for her children and that Rie 
young child should not be sent out of tlie 
home for care and education. At the other 
extreme are people who believe the child 
should he placed in a large social unit at a 
very early age and for as great a part of the 
day as possible. The first group often admits 
that the nursery school is advisable for chil- 
dren whose homes are broken, while the other 
sees the nursery school as a universal need 
and a state obligation. 

Between these two extreme views is the be- 


lief tliat the nursery school benefits almost all 
children and mothers. Those holding this 
opinion regard the nursery school as a help 
to the home through the parent education 
program, and advocate the nursery school be- 
cause it relieves the emotional tensions that 
arise from too constant companionship of 
mother and child. They are aware, however, 
that tliere have not been enough studies yet 
to show the effect of grouping upon the very 
young child, and so they realize that it may 
be possible that the nursery school is .too 
stimulating for some children. They empha- 
size the fact that the nursery school is never a 
substitute for tlie home, but has social and 
intellectual values that are supplemenary. 

J.N.H. 
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OBE^RLAENDER TRUST — See Scho- 
larships AND Fellowships, International. 

OBJECT TEACHING. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (q.v.) in Emile stressed the need 
for presenting to his pupil real objects that 
they might be seen, handled, smelled, orien- 
tated, and put to use. Among those who be- 
came enthusiastic about the philosophy 
expounded by Rousseau was Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi (q.v.) who, in his Book for Moth- 
ers, took “sense impression” as his watch- 
Avord and stressed the study of natural objects 
in place of words, and observation and in- 
vestigation instead of mere memorizing. An 
American traveler, William C.-^ Woodbridge, 
first brought the ideas of Pestalozzi to the 
attention of the American public in 1820, 
but it was not until 1859 that Edward A. 
Sheldon, inspired by an exhibit of models, 
objects, and methods-materials in Canada, 
succeeded in setting up, at Oswego, New 
York, a city normal school to train teachers 
in the object method of teaching. (See Oswe- 
go Movement.) Object teaching became 
somewhat of a fad in the 1870’s and ’80’s. 
The movement left a vital impression upon 
American education. It changed classroom 
procedure from the old memoriter type of 
question and ansiver exercise to active class 
discussion, oral teaching, and demonstration. 

Today object teaching is improved by bet- 
ter apparatus for demonstration and more 
readily available specimens. There has been 
a tendency to neglect the real in favor of rep- 
resentation of the real in the form of picture, 
slide, or motion picture. Tlie better teachers 
are coming to realize that both the object and 
its representation have their place in the 
teaching process. The object possesses the 
advantage of producing a sense of reality and 
an appeal to the senses of taste, touch, sight, 
smell, and hearing. It is, of course, limited 
as to the size Avhich can be made available 
A picture or a model, such as that of a 
pyramid may be brought into the classroom 


when the real object is unavailable. The ob- 
ject does not take the place of reading,- prop- 
erly used,' object teaching should stimulate 
reading by creating a desire to know more 
about the object. In the broad sense, the 
concept of object teaching is embodied in 
current practice' in the experience curriculum, 
(q.v.) commonly referred to as the Activity 
Program (q.u.). See Sense Training.) 

W.H.H. 
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OBJECTIVE TESTS AlW EXAMTNA- 
TIONS. Tests and examinations are said to 
be objective ivhen all competent persons are 
in substantial agreement as to the answers. It 
must be recognized that objectivity is a rela- 
tive term. At one end of the scale occur items 
Avhich are fully objective, such as names, 
dales, formulas, mathematical computations, 
and the like. At the other end of the scale 
are located such discussion questions as “How 
can Ave best prevent wars?” and “What Avill 
the Avorld be like in the year 2000?” It is 
probable that most concepts stressed in the 
elementary and secondary schools can be so 
Avorded as to be near the objective end of the 
scale. 

The dcA’^elopment of objective tests, often 
called netv-type examinations, received a ^eat 
impetus early in the present century as a re- 
sult of several studies showing that the tradi- 
tional essay examinations (q.v.) Avere highly 
unreliable. This unreliability, due in part to 
the limited sampling of the pupil’s knowl- 
edge, resulted mainly from the subjectivity in 
marking the papers. It was found .that not 
only Avill a group of teachers show Avide dis- 
agreement among themselves as to the values 
assigned a given paper, but a second series of 
values assigned a group of papers by the 
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same teacher after an interval of time will 
disagree about as widely from his first series 
of values. In other words, the results showed 
clearly that teachers could neither agree with 
each other nor with themselves. 

The objective examination appeared to be 
tlie obvious way out of the difliculty. Since 
the answers required were very brief, a much 
wider sampling of the pupil’s achievement 
could be made in the time available for test- 
ing. Since the scoring was highly objective, 
it could be done quickly and accurately. Soon 
after 1920 such tests came to be used %videly, 
enthusiastically, and often uncritically. 

After a few years, however, discerning edu- 
cators began to point out that objective tests 
afforded a sampling which was extensive' in 
length but was likely to be extremely limited 
in depth. As commonly used, objective tests 
were restricted largely to the measurement of 
the pupil’s memory for isolated factual knowl- 
edge. They touched but lightly upon under- 
standing, judgment, and the ability to use 
knowledge in practical situations, and avoided 
altogether such intangible outcomes as atti- 
tudes, appreciations, interests, and ideals. The 
implication, however, that subjective tests do 
measure such traits is not justified. Recently, 
several promising developments have oc- 
curred which suggest strongly that these limi- 
tations are not necessarily inherent in objec- 
tive tests but are due rather to insufficient 
skill in test construction. It is now generally 
■recognized that any examination amateurishly 
made and used is almost certain to be a poor 
examination, and that poorly constructed ob- 
jective tests are likely to be little if any better 
than the ordinary traditional examinations. 

The value of any test depends upon the de- 
gree to which it satisfies three criteria ; name- 
ly, validity, reliabilityr and usability. By 
validity is meant the extent to which Ae test 
actually measures what it is used to measure. 
In constructing or in selecting a test the 
teacher must consider what the specific ob- 
jectives of instruction are for which measure- 
ment is sought, and tlien select the form of 
test that is most appropriate for tliis purpose. 
By reliability is meant the extent to which the 
test affords a consistent measurement. Two 
forms of the test, or two applications of the 
same test, must give essentially the same re- 
sults. As a rule, the larger the test and the 
more objective the test, tlie greater will be its 


. reliability. By usability is meant the extent 
to which the test affords a measurement with- 
out unreasonable demands upon time, energy, 
or money. Most objective tests rank high in 
usability. The additional time required in 
preparing the tests is usually more than 
balanced by the greater economy in scoring 
the papers. 

Objective tests are of two major types, re- 
call tests and recognition tests. A recall test 
is one in which the pupil must supply from 
his past experience the correct response, 
rather than identify the correct response in a 
list supplied by the examiner, or judge the 
truth or falsity of a statement, as is done in 
recognition tests. Two common forms of re- 
call tests are designated as simple recall and 
completion tests. It is difficult to make recall 
tests highly objective and at the same time 
avoid undue emphasis upon rote memory. In 
a recognition test the pupil indicates the truth 
or falsity of statements given, selects the cor- 
rect response from several possibilities listed, 
or pairs related items arranged irregularly 
in two parallel columns. It is to be con- 
trasted with the recall test in which the pupa* 
must supply the correct responses from hi* 
own experience. Despite the fact that the 
scoring of recognition tests often involves 
correction for guessing {q.v.), it is usually 
more rapid and more completely objective 
than the scoring of recall tests. The most 
commonly used types of objective questions 


Alternative-Response Test. A type o 
recognition test in which the student mu* 
choose the correct answer from two possin 
responses submitted. The commonest form o 
alternative-response test is the true-false (se® 
below) type. Other common variations a^^ 
yes-no, same-opposite, right-wrong, an - 
rect-incorrect. In all such tests the^ factor 
guessing {q.v.) operates at its 
general, experimental studies have shown 
alternative-response tests must be longer tia 
other recognition tests in order to be equa y 
reliable. 

Analogies Test. In content, the ana 
test involves the analogous, or paralle , r® 
tionship of two pairs of things, one ^ 

of the second pair to be supplied by ® ® 
dent. In form, the test may be either co 
pletion or multiple-choice. 
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Examples: 

Complete the folloiving proportions: 

4 : 16 :: :81 

white : black : : good : 

Write the number of the word that wll 
complete the statement. 

Tennessee is to Nashville as Georgia is 
to 

(1) Atlanta (2) Athens (3) Augusta 
(4) Macon (5) Savannah 
The analogies test is fairly common in tests 
of intelligence, hut its use in achievement 
tests is limited. 

Antonym Test. Same as opposites test. 
(See below.) 

Best-Answer Test. A best-answer test 
is a type of multiple-choice involving fine 
discrimination. The pupil must choose the 
best answer from a series of options more 
than one of which has merit. 

Example; 

Choose the clause that ivill hesl complete 
the sentence. Then, in the parenthesis at 
the left, copy the number that is before the 
correct clause. 

( ) Leguminous plants are important 

in agriculture because: 

1. Bacteria associated with their 
roots return nitrogen to the soil. 

2. They will often grow on soil 
too poor to support other crops. 

3. The economic value of the hay 
crop is very large. 

4. They provide foods rich in 
minerals and vitamins. 

Cause and Effect Test. Cause and effect 
tests are useful in the social sciences, as well 
as in the physical and biological sciences. 
Sometimes the multiple-choice form is em- 
ployed, in which the student is required to 
select the correct cause (or the correct result) 
from those suggested: 

Example: 

Of these four events one is a result and 
the other three are causes which contributed 
to it. Underline the one which is a result. 
Desire for gold, voyages of Columbus, 
conquest of Mexico, character of Cortez. 
Sometimes the matching form is used; the stu- 
dent is asked to associate each result or effect 
with its cause or antecedent. 

Completion Test. The completion test is 
made up of sentences in which certain im- 
portant words or short phrases have been 


omitted. The sentences may be disconnected 
or they may be organized into one or more 
paragraphs. Each omission is indicated by a 
blank for the student to write in the correct 
form, or the blanks may be numbered to cor- 
respond to a column of answers at the side 
of the page. 

Example: 

Supply the missing word or words. 

The intelligence quotient is obtained by 

dividing the by the . Or, 

The intelligence quotient is obtained by- 
dividing the -1- by the -2-. 

1 . ___ 

2 . 

Continuity Test. (See rearrangement 
test below.) 

Disarranged Sentence Test. A test in 
which words listed in random order are to be 
rearranged so as to make sentences. Usually 
the words are rearranged mentally without 
being written do^vn, the student merely indi- 
cating whether the rearranged sentence is true 
or false. 

Example : 

Rearrange each group of scrambled 
words into a sentence. If the resulting 
sentence is true, underline the word “true”: 
if it is false, underline the word “false.” 
grow and apples ground oranges 

the in true-false 

true bought cannot friendship be. .true-false 

fiUe est la frere son true-false 

Identification Test. The identification 
test or exercise is accompanied by illustra- 
tions, usually in the form of maps, diagrams, 
or pictures, in which certain designated parts 
are to be identified or labeled. It is well 
adapted to measuring scientific information 
regarding the structure of plants, animals, 
and machines, as well 'as knowledge of map 
location in geography and history. 

Matching Test. A test ordinarily con- 
sisting of two columns, the items in one col- 
umn to be paired with those in the other 
column upon some basis suggested. It is a 
useful device for measuring the student’s 
ability to associate events and dates, events 
and persons, events and places, rules, and ex- 
amples, terms and definitions, causes and ef- 
fects, and the like. 

Example; 

In which of the sources in the right-hand 
column would you look first to find the items 
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listed ill the left-hand column? Put the 
number of the best source in the parenthesis 
before each item. 

( ) A discussion 1. Atlas 

of the func- 2. Economics Text- 
tions of Fed- book 
eral Reserve 3. Editorial Page of ( 
Banks The New York 

( ) An opinion Times 

on a current 4. Encyclopedia 

issue before 5. Thesaurus 
Congress 

( ) Gothic archi- 

tecture 

( ) A synonym 

for the word 
exorcise 

( ) The source 

of the Orin- 
oco River 

Mixed Relations Test. In this type of 
test the student is asked to indicate the one 
term in each series which is not consistent 
with the others. Sometimes used in achieve- 
ment tests, the mixed relations test is more 
common in intelligence tests. 

Example: 

Cross out the word in each line that does 
not belong there. 

Airplane automobile bicycle 
radio train 

la nuit le chien I’apres-midi 
le matin le jour 

Multiple-Choice Test. A recognition 
test in which the student attempts to select 
the correct response from several options 
suggested. This is one of the. most widely 
used of all test forms, and when carefully 
made is one of the best. 

Example: 

Within the parentheses, write the number 
of the word that best completes the sentence. 
The amount of money earned each year 
• by a savings account is called the 1. com- 
mission, 2. dividend, 3. interest, 4, pre- 
mium, 5. profit ( ) 

Opposites Test. An opposites test is a 
vocabulary test, usually in multiple-choice 
form, in which the student is to select the 
word in each list which is opposite in mean- 
ing to the first word given. 

Example: 

Select the word that is opposite in mean- 
ing to the first word given and place its 
number in the parenthesis. 


Concave— (1) concrete, (2) complex, 
(3) complete, (4) convex ( ) 

Rearrangement Test. A rearrangement 
test consists of a series of items in confused 
or random order to be rearranged in correct 
order according to a designated basis, such 
as chronological sequence, order of size, im- 
portance, etc. 

Example: 

Indicate by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 the chronologi- 
cal order in which the following events 
occurred : 

( ) Purchase of Alaska 

( ) Annexation of Texas 

( ) Louisiana Purchase 

( ) Lewis and Clark Expedition 

( ) Annexation of the Philippines 

Several schemes for scoring rearrangement ' 
tests have been suggested but all of them are 
rather involved. 

Similarities Test. A similarities test is 
a test in ■which each item consists of two (or 
more) terms which are alike in some way, to- 
gether with a list of other terms of irhich only 
one is similar to the first two (or more). 
The student must identify the terms which are 
similar. 

Example: 

In each question there are four words 
alike in some '^ivay. The first three are 
given. Find the fourth among the remain- 
ing nlimbered words, and write its number 
on the blank line. , 

( ) barley, oats, rye . . - (1) 

(2) clover, (3) cowpeas, (4) timothy, (bJ 
wheat. 

Simple Recall Test. A simple recall 
usually consists of a series of direct questions 
to be answered by a word or phrase, or o 
specific directions to the pupil. Simple reca 
tests are well adapted to, and are wi 
used for, the measurement of factual know 
edge and for problems involving matheina 
cal computation. 

Examples : 

Fill in the correct answer. 

What is the capital of Peru? " ^ 
What is the area of a room 
12 feet by 14 feet? ■ ^ 

Substitution Test. A test in wbich cer- 
tain symbols are substituted for others 
cording to a code or key. Sometimes use 
a measure of intelligence. 
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True-False Test. An alternative-response 
test which consists of a series of statements 
to be marked either true or false. Such state- 
ments must he worded -with particular care 
to avoid ambiguous interpretation or unwar- 
ranted language clues which are called spec- 
ific determiners. True-false tests are usually 
corrected for guessing (q.y.). 

Example: 

Indicate whether each of the statements 

is true or false by underlining either TRUE 
or FALSE. 

TRUE — ^FALSE The United States Senate 
consists of two senators 
from each state in the 
Union regardless of the 
size or population of the 

TRUE— FALSE The* Speaker of the 
House of Representatives 
is elected by the popular 
vote of the people. 

(See Essay Examination, Guessing, 
Standardized Tests.) C.C.R. 
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OBJECTWES. Conceptions of objec- 
tives vary necessarily with theories of educa- 
tion. The chief current issue is one involving 
differences both in philosophy (values and 
accordingly aims) and in psychological out- 
look, — ^whether objectives are to be conceived 
primarily as subjects to he learned or in 
terms of living to be desired and character 
being built. 

Objectives which stress subjects are long 
established and widely held. For two thou- 
sand years most people — educators and lay- 
men — ^have conceived the aims of education 
to be the handing doivn to the young in sys- 
tematic fashion of the racial inheritance as 
formulated by scholars and irritten in hooks. 
Though content and procedure have clianged 
greatly tlirough the years, this conception is 


still dominant. Note, for example, the cur- 
ricula of most schools and the expectation of 
most laymen that the school’s job is to teach 
subjects. With this conception, go also the 
assumptions that education is to prepare for 
adult living and that, psychologically; learn- 
ing is apprehending, memorizing, storing for 
future use. The subject matter emphasis was 
reinforced (from c. 1800) by the theory of 
formal discipline iq.v.). Reasoning in ma^e- 
matics, it held, strengthens .the rrasoning 
faculty and accordingly ability to reason in 
everything. Similarly, discriminating in Latin 
strengthens the faculty of discrimination; 
and so on. Though psychologists have defi- 
nitely abandoned this faculty psychology, 
secondary schools and colleges still adhere to 
its assumptions and stress the subjects as- 
sumed to teach reasoning, discrimination, and 
the like. Latterly Bobbitt’s extensive work on 
objectives (c. 1922), with manifold lists of 
subject matter needed by adults, still stressed 
subject learnings though it also came closer 
to living. • , , 

Objectives of the second type put first 
str^s on helping young people enrich their 
lives and build the kind of character needed 
to continue living happily and effectively. 
The supporting reasons are both philosophi- 
cal (valuing people and their living above 
subjects) and psychological (conviction, that 
ends which are meaningful and immediately 
challenging to pupils release greater dyr 
namic). One strand in these objectives, then, 
aims at the present living of pupils — that it 
improve in quality, that it demonstrate whole- 
some attitudes toward self and others and life 
situations; that the pupils grow in insight, 
in discrimination, in ability to profit by what 
the race has learned, that they grow in the 
understandings and ability necessary to con- 
trol their own destiny. A second strand con- 
cerns the pupil’s relationship to , the social 
group — that he build attitudes, techniques, 
understanding necessary for effective living in 
democratic group life — in his immediate 
group and also in the wider community. To 
realize these aims requires, obviously, much 
book knowledge and also, to insure continued 
reading, a love of books. But in addition it 
requires actual experiences in doing, man- 
carrying on living effectively and satis- 
fyingly. 

But merely teacher-objectives do not suffice. 
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Since pupils must develop not as yes-men, 
but as purposeful beings, they too must set 
up aims really their own. Teachers, then, 
work to help these pupil-aims grow; to in- 
clude deeper insight, longer and broader 
views, better utilization of the race culture. 
Teacher foresight and planning for pupil 
growth are thus essential. But pupil-aims and 
pupil-planning are also essential if pupils 
are, through the practice of initiative, crea- 
tiveness, and self-direction, to develop ade- 
quate adult personalities. (See Aims ,of 
Education.) M.Y.O. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT — 
See Occupational Information; Vocation- 
al Education; Vocational Guidance. 

OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS. One of 
the first responsibilities that is faced by an 
instructor teaching a new trade or occupation 
is to determine what to teach. This involves' 
making an inventory or analysis of the trade 
or occupation. Trade analysis for highly spe- 
cialized workers performing single-skill jobs 
calls for inventories of only what is to be 
done — the specific operation concerned. For 
skilled crafts the analysis becomes more ex- 
tensive. 

The analysis is made by having an expert 
worker perform the job, one step at a time. 
The analyst who watches this performance 
should be an expert educator with a knowl- 
edge of the techniques of occupational analy- 
sis because we assume that the analysis is 
to be used for instructional purposes. Either 
personally, or with the aid of a stenographer, 
the analyst records each step by describing it 
in such a way that a learner can do the same 
operation by following the analysis. Such a 
description often specifies what the worker 
must do, and what he must know to do the 
job successfully as well as the tools and mate- 
rials he must be able to use. The analysis 
should be tried out to test its accuracy and 
worth. This is done by placing the tools, 
materials, and analysis in the hands of several 
beginners who have not previously done the 
job, to see whether they can perform it by 
following the analysis. Extensive units of 


work are divided into smaller parts. The in- 
formation needed is often put in the form of 
operation sheets, job sheets, or work sheets, 
which serve as aids in teaching, hut not as 
substitutes for the teacher. Thus job analyses 
serve as a basis for determining what should 
be taught, and when translated into instruc- 
tion sheets, serve as aids in teaching. 

Occupational analyses are also made for ' 
production purposes, or for purposes of mak- 
ing repairs, for the guidance, for example, of 
auto mechanics or aircraft mechanics. Som^ 
times the analyses are published in the form 
of trade annuals. (See also Instructioh 
Sheets.) F.T.S. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFOl^ATION. In 
vocational guidance, occupational informa- 
tion refers to facts concerning the importance 
of the vocation, entrance requirements, hnw 
of and opportmiities for promotion, hea 
and accident hazards, compensation, an 
other Avorking conditions that are usually me 
in specific vocations or related groups o 


ocations. . . , 

In vocational education or training, 

;rm is used in a somewhat different sense. 
Tie worker is expected to have or to deve op 
rade skills and trade information or 
dge — ^the latter is usually in 
rade theory or related technical know e „ 
diich some people call trade or occupation 
iformation. In vocational 
jry of occupational information contri 
jward vocational proficiency. «„,red 

Occupational information may be s 
irectly, through observation, study, an 
ussion; or indirectly, 
eriodicals, books, and from still an 
ictures. In view of the fact that ther 
lore than 500 groups of occup^Jons, 
lining in all more than 25,000 f,,!]* 

oil jobs, it seems wise to give _ 

fanned instruction about the more 
epresentative, and socially useful 
ions to youth before the latter mas . ^ 
ccupational pursuits. Spaulding an 
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have shown conclusively that young people 
leaving school greatly need information about 
occupations and employment conditions. 

Perhaps the most effective way of giving 
occupational instruction is through carefully 
organized classes taught by specially prepared 
teachers. The best time to do this seems to he 
during the junior high school years, and in 
the senior high school, before the pupils elect 
vocational curricula or go to work. Separate 
courses for girls and for boys are recom- 
mended wherever the enrolment warrants. 
Male teachers are preferable to women, as a 
rule, for teaching occupational information 
to boys and to men; women teachers are 
probably better than men, as a rule, for 
teachine occupational information about 
homemaking, nursing and other occupations 
for which women have special fitness and in- 
terest. 

Visual aids of many sorts, well organized 
textbooks, ample supplemental occupational 
literature, trips to places in which men and 
women work, and talks by persons intimately 
acquainted with occupational requirements 
and employment conditions help to make 
courses in “occupations” or in “occupational 
information” interesting and educative. (See 
Vocational Guidance.) F.T.S. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES. Studies 
of occupations are undertaken to determine 
the extent and nature of the labor supply, 
the current and probable future labor de- 
mands, and the kinds and extent of vocational 
training that are needed or anticipated. Oc- 
cupational studies or surveys are conducted 
under the auspices of boards of education and 
other local agencies, as well as by referral 
agencies such as the National You* Admin- 
istration and the federal and state employ- 
ment services. In addition, classes in the 
study of occupations are often asked to make 
studies which serve educational purposes 
even though they seldom contribute much 


to what is already kno^vn by more advanced 
students of occupations. 

Occupational studies of a more general 
and niore extensive sort are undertaken by 
such agencies as the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion — studies such as that made by Howard 
M. Bell and his associates of the employment 
conditions in Maryland, and of attitudes of 
the young people between 16 and 25 years of 
age in that state. Other extensive occupa- 
tional studies for different purposes are made 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
by the American Federation of Labor, by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by 
manufacturers’ associations, and by health, 
welfare, and other groups. Still other studies 
are undertaken by the .United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
and by state and local groups desiring infor- 
mation about occupations or persons em- 
ployed therein. 

Schools and colleges make occupational 
studies to determine teaching content, or to 
determine placement opportunities • for grad- 
uates. Certain occupational studies are of a 
relatively broad nature and are perhaps better 
called studies of industries. (See Vocational 
Education.) F.T.S. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TESTS. The term 
occupational tests is somewhat more inclusive 
than trade tests because not all occupations or 
vocations are trades. A skilled trade is an 
occupation that requires an apprenticeship or 
learning period of several years. Some oc- 
cupations, however, are learned in a few 
days, weeks, or months. 

Occupational tests are of three types; oral, 
wntten, and performance. Persons may be 
selected for an occupation on the basis of 
one or more tests, both general and voca- 
tional. Ihese may include (1) intelligence 
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tests, (2) aptitude tests, and (3) ability or 
achievement tests and personality tests. Since 
more workers lose their jobs through faulty 
personality traits than through lack of occu- 
pational laiowledge or skill, and since intel- 
ligence, special aptitudes such as mechanical, 
musical or artistic, are important in determin- 
ing fitness for an occupation or calling, it is 
clear that reliable testing for occupational 
fitness should he comprehensive and not 
limited to an occupational performance test, 
an occupational information test, or both. 

Occupational tests may be given to assist 
in determining occupational aptitude, inter- 
est, progress, or achievement. They are given 
by prospective employers, employees, schools, 
school hoards (for hiring shop teachers and 
others) . Verj'’ few occupational or trade per- 
formance tests are standardized, though many 
have considerable reliability and validity. 

Occupational information tests may he 
given orally, hut are best given in written 
form. Their purpose is to find out what the 
individual knows about the occupation. Oc- 
cupational performance tests are designed to 
test tire person’s occupational skills including 
how he selects and uses his tools and mate- 
rials, and how he goes about his work. A 
half or a whole day is often required to take 
a trade performance test. F.T.S. 

Reference. 

L. V. Newkirk and H. A. Greene, Tests and 
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OFF-CAMPUS CLASS — See Extra- 
Mural Class. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION— See United 
States Office of Education. 

OFFICE PRACTICE. The increasing 
diversification of clerical activities in business 
ofiSces made the establishment of office prac- 
tice courses inevitable. The subject was in- 
troduced into secondary schools in the period 
beginning about 1930. It has two major pur- 
poses: (1) The integration of subject mate- 
rials learned in commerce courses taken pre- 
viously, and (2) the development of skills in 
the use of bookkeeping machines, duplicating 
machines, calculating and adding machines, 
filing devices, etc. 

The subject is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar and is being advocated by leaders in busi- 
ness education as a means of diverting stu- 


dents from the traditional bookkeeping and 
stenographic programs. The subject is typi- 
cally taught in the twelfth grade and on the 
post high school level. (See also Business 
Education.) H.A.T. 

OFFICE RECORD CARD — See Rec- 
ords AND Reports. 

OFFICIAL CLASS — See Home Room. 

OGIVE — See Graphic Methods; Per- 
centiles. 

OMNIBUS TEST. An omnibus test is 
one in which the items are arranged in one 
continuous series with one set of directions, 
rather than grouped into sections according 
to types or content. The omnibus form is not 
recommended for achievement tests but is 
sometimes used for intelligence tests. C.C.R. 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PRO- 
MOTION — See Promotion. 

ONE-ROOM SCHOOL. The one-room 
school and the one-teacher school, usually 
synonymous terms, 'refer to the school in 
which there is only one teacher for of 
the pupils, regardless of their school grade. 
Although this type of school is most prevalent 
on the elementary school level in rural areas, 
it is not limited, however, to either the rura 
school or the elementary level.’ 

In 1938 there were 121,178_ one-room 
schools in the United States. During 
riod from 1924 to 1938 approximatdy 44, 
one-room schools were abandoned m ^ 
various states. The U. S. Office of Education 
reported in 1934 that there were in our nation 
probably more than 7,000 one-teacher sc oo s 
with five or fewer pupils enrolled, and t a 
approximately 1,000 of these^ 
schools were being operated with as tew 
one or two pupils. , • 

The great number of one-teacher scnoo s 
the United States may be attributed i" ^ 
the early American philosophy that l 
is a local enterprise. This tradition, toge 
with sparsity of population, dearth of ’ 
lack of good roads and means of 
tion in certain sections of the .i| 

made very difficult the consolidation o ® 
school units into larger ones. (See _ 

DATiON OF Schools and Transportati 
Pupils.) , , . nje 

Although it is generally conceded 
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disadvantages of the one-room school far out- 
weigh its advantages, one should remember 
that the one-room school often is the only 
practicable type of school that certain isolated 
areas can maintain. It is generally an ele- 
mentary school, and it does provide ready 
access for the very young and small children 
for whom attendance at the consolidated 
school would usually necessitate longer dis- 
tances to walk or to be transported. The one- 
room school may also serve as a community 
center for families living nearby. It has been 
said, moreover, that the younger children 
learn much from hearing the recitations of 
older pupils who often serve as tutors for 
the younger ones. 

Most studies have shown, however, that the 
one-room school is less efficient than the con- 
solidated school. Generally the teachers in 
the small schools are not so well prepared, 
■well paid, or well supervised as are their col- 
leagues in the consolidated school. Buildings 
and equipment are poorer. Per capita costs 
are generally higher. Pupil attendance is be- 
low standard. Terms are often short, and the 
time the teacher may give each pupil or each 
pupil or each class is limited. (See Un- 
graded Room.) 

The trend in most states toward consolida- 
tion of smaller units is still moving forward 
in accelerated fashion. In areas where con- 
solidation is not feasible, dormitory and out- 
boarding schools are being tried. Correspon- 
dence lessons, itinerant teachers, and part- 
time schools are used in some sparsely settled 
countries, such as Western Canada and parts 
of Australia, and might prove feasible for 
similar areas of our ovm country^ W.R.F. 
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ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL-See One- 
Room School. 

ONLY CHILD. One rvho does not have 
and never did have a brother or sister. 
there are no statistically reliable differences 


between only and other children at any age 
level, a few different tendencies may he 
found. Only children are less likely than 
others to have infectious diseases. In studies 
made of personality characteristics between 
only and other children, there is little general 
agreement except that oneliness is a factor 
of little significance. Only children seem to 
be slightly less timid, less extroverted, less 
self-sufficient; and to have somewhat larger 
vocabularies, be a little more ambitious, un- 
stable and irritable than other children, ^en 
oneliness is unaccompanied by pampering 
there are practically no . differences between 
the groups. Most of the assumed undesirable 
characteristics of only children derive from 
generalizations made on unscientific bases. 

M.S.Q. 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOL. Various kinds of 
open-air schools have been pro'vided for chil- 
dren of lowered vitality. In them may be 
found children who are malnourished and 
anemic, tubercular control and cardiac cases, 
and others whose resistance has been lowered 
by disease. Some of the classes are called 
“fresh-air” classes or “open-window” classes; 
others “outdoor” classes and “outdoor” 
schools. These classes are not merely schools 
in the open air; they provide a health pro- 
gram -which would be 'desirable for all chil- 
dren. 

The characteristic features of the open-air 
school are: (1) cool, fresh air in place of the 
overheated air found in many classrooms; 
(2) provision for sunbaths; (3) small class 
size; (4) adequate medical supervision; (5) 
a school day which includes rest periods and 
is planned to avoid fatigue; (6) methods of 
teaching and a curriculum conducive to men- 
tal health; (7) special health instruction; 
and (8) the provision of an adequate diet. 
Among tlie benefits most frequently claimed 
are the improvement of healdi and physical 
tone, gain in healtli knowledge, a liking for 
wholesome food, increased mental alertness, 
and improved scholarship. 

Tliere are trends toward open-window 
rooms instead of open-air schools an4'toward 
classrooms with circulating air to 

about 60°F. in place of the unhe cpir-iiben- 
air classroom. A recent comprehetisfYe sur- 
vey of the education of handicapped children 
in New York City recommends, among other 
things, the reexamination of tlie criteria for 
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determining malnutrition and the return of 
children with temporarily lowered vitality to 
the regular classroom, with provision for rest 
periods under supervision. The most impor- 
tant trend is toward making the essentials 
of the open-air program available to all chil- 
dren. R.M.S. 
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OPEN-WINDOW CLASS — See Open 
Air School. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITION. An op- 
erational definition is a statement so made 
that it may be immediately translated into 
effective action. If curriculum objectives are 
defined operationally, it is possible to devise 
evaluation instruments or techniques with 
which to appraise them. Such statements of 
objectives are most often in terms of behav- 
ior expected of students in certain situation. 
The objective “To develop skill in typing” 
may be defined operationally as “To write 40 
words a minute, with no more than two er- 
rors.” The operational definition makes it 
possible to determine whether or not a stud- 
ent achieves the objective. See Evaluation.) 

V.E. 

OPERATIVE TECHNIQUE— See Mor- 
rison Plan. 

OPPORTUNITY CLASSES. The term 
opportunity class or opportunity school has 
been used to designate a class or a school 
administering to individual differences. It is 
one of a number of terms utilized in connec- 
tion with the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. For the most part the term has been 
used to designate restoration, adjustment, or 
the coaching of classes or groups. In some 
school systems, however, it is used to desig- 
nate ,_ungraded classes, backward classes, or 
classy for exceptionally bright pupils. 

The has been used most widely in 
New Yoi*k City, where classes designated as 
“Opportunity A-B-C-D Classes” have been or- 
ganized. Their purpose is to develop a pro- 
gram that will provide individualized atten- 


tion for pupils with behavior problems. The 
letters “A” “B” “C” and “D” are used to 
indicate the various age groups, as follows: 
“A” — ^pupils with an average chronological 
age of less than ten years. 

“B” — pupils with an average chronological 
age of less than eleven years. 

“C” — ^pupils with an average chronological 
age of less than twelve years. 

“D” — pupils with an average chronological 
age of less than thirteen years. 

The Opportunity A-B-C-D Classes in New 
York (^ity represent an opportunity to pul 
into practice the adjustment point of view in 
dealing with the education of children. 

In other situations entire schools have been 
designated as “opportunity schools.” An out- 
standing example of such, school is the Op- 
portunity School of Denver, Colorado, which 
has had remarkable success in rehabilitating 
pupils. In this school pupils having behavior 
problems are brought together and a modified 
curriculum, designed to meet the needs of 
individual pupils, is placed in effect. 

In other school situations “opporluni^ 
rooms” have been opened, in which pupils 
with either educational or behavior problems 
have the advantage of individual w’ork and 
study %vith their teachers. Leading cities m 
tlie conduct of such work include Baltimore, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. (See 
Cuss.) WB. 
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OPPOSITES TEST — See Objectivi 
Festi; Awn Examinations. 


ORAL READING— See Reading, Meth- 
ods OF Teaching. 


ORDER— See Class Management; Dis- 
cipline. 

ORGANIC DISORDERS. -OrgMic difr 

orders or defects include all diseased co 
tions or injuries caused by some p y® . , 
disturbance of the body. These may e 
or serious, chronic or temporary; ^ 
affect one particular organ, or may 
spread. Some organic defects are o 
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e. g., hare lip and cleft palate, blindness, 
deafness, loss of limbs, etc.; while others are 
less easily discovered, e. g., brain tumors, 
syphilitic infections, tuberculosis, glandular 
imbalance, etc. Although the present trend 
is away from making a clear-cut distinction 
between organic and functional conditions, 
the majority of physicians still make such a 
division; and feel that the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of organic disorders is primarily a 
medical problem. The present discussion, 
therefore, is restricted to the psychological 
accompaniment of organic disorders, and to 
only those which are not considered mentally 
abnormal. 

Where accident or disease results in per- 
manent physical handicaps or disabilities, the 
effect upon personality development may be 
far-reaching. In general, it is not the handi- 
cap in itself which affects personality, but 
the attitude which the person assumes toward 
his condition. This attitude, in turn, is influ- 
enced greatly by the social and cultural situ- 
ations involved. Thus, in our society cross 
eyes might make a girl feel inferior, whereas 
in Turkey such a condition would not be 
serious. 

In many instances the existence of organic 
defects may cause the individual to develop 
feelings of extreme anxiety, inferiority, and 
rejection. For example, a child with a weak 
heart may concentrate upon his disability 
to such a degree that he may feel unable to 
participate in any kind of activity, or even 
to mingle with other children. Mild physical 
disturbances are frequently used, also, as 
means for escaping responsibility; or as an 
excuse for absences from school. 

In cases of serious physical disability an 
important problem is to determine what the 
individual actually can do, and then to give 
him encouragement and intelligent guidance 
by directing his attention to his assets rather 
than to his liabilities. It often may be pos- 
sible for an individual to overcome his han- 
dicap by direct compensation, e. g., restoring 
weakened muscles to normality through exer- 
cise and massage. Where the handicap is 
irremediable, however, indirect compensation, 
through activities not impeded by the depriv- 
ation, offers the best means for adjustment. 
Thus, the deaf individual can excel in situ- 
ations where concentration and good vision 
are essential. It is important, however, not 


to carry either type of compensation to ex- 
tremes, or a warped personality will result. 
A major factor in adjusting to physical han- 
dicaps is die attitude which society has 
toward such defects. Regardless of the per- 
son’s success in compensating for organic dis- 
abilities, if others continue to misunderstand, 
pity, or scorn him, he cannot make satisfac- 
tory economic and social adjustments. (See 
Mental Hygiene.) F.K.M. 
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ORIENTATION. Orientation in educa- 
tion implies adjustment and the development 
of perspective. Few special efforts were 
needed for it until about a generation ago 
when students began to come to high school 
and college in large numbers and from a 
variety of backgrounds, and the curriculum 
began to include a large number of courses. 
Today a freshman orientation program and 
orientation courses are common, not only in 
colleges throughout the country but in some 
secondary schools, where the same general 
features are prevalent as in colleges. Most 
colleges have “freshman week” in which up- 
perclassmen and faculty members explain to 
freshmen the chief campus features, college 
and community religious and other organiz- 
ations, and the college regulations, as well 
as advise and help them not only in register- 
ing for their courses of study but also in 
otherwise furthering their education. Some 
colleges maintain camps where an extended 
freshmen picnic is held to help make the 
orientation informal, pleasant, and effective. 
Tests of intelligence, of scholastic know- 
ledge in several key fields, and of health are 
also usually given at this time so that the 
college, as well as the student, can have the 
necessary data regarding his relative abilities 
and scholastic attainments. 

Orientation courses are of two kinds: those 
offering students general suggestions covering 
college study and life and those introducing 
various curriculum fields. The former are 
usually given little or no college credit; the 
latter are regular curriculum courses. The 
general suggestions are usually given in com- 
pulsory lectures for freshmen concerning the 
history of the college, the opportunities which 
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college provides, budgeting of time, and 
methods of study. The need for orientation 
courses in the curriculum fields has arisen 
with the increasing number and complexity 
of curriculum departments. Some of these 
latter orientation courses give students a 
bird’s-eye' view of a department of know- 
ledge, being arranged primarily for students 
who can spend only a term or two studying 
the subject; thus, freshman mathematics to- 
day may introduce the student not only to 
college algebra, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry hut to calculus and differential 
equations as well. Other orientation courses 
introduce students to such groups of depart- 
ments as the social studies, the humanities, 
the physical sciences, and the biological sci- 
ences. They may be either for students plan- 
ning to specialize in these fields or for other 
students. In the last decade the “general col- 
lege” movement has been accompanied by 
orientation courses which are non-departmen- 
tal in nature. These attempt to educate the 
student to understand not a department or 
group of deparments hut such phases of liv- 
ing as civic affairs, personal associations, 
relations with the physical universe, appre- 
ciation of the arts and other leisure activities, 
and health care. 

Tlie need and general trends of orientation 
efforts are undisputed. Freshmen probably 
need more special guidance now than ever 
before because of the complex conditions 
facing them both in college and in their own 
lives. What kinds of test, courses, and infor- 
mal guidance will be most adequate can prob- 
ably not be foreseen in detail. The problems 
of orientation are those of encouraging the 
best educational aims and the best means of 
beginning their attainment in a complex, 
changing world. 

(See Exploratory Study; Guidance.) 

M.G.F. 

ORTHOPEDIC DEFECTIVES, EDU- 
CATION OF. In the United States re- 
markable progress has been made in pro- 
viding education for the crippled. As late 
as 1914, most of tlie education for the ortlio- 
pedic was in four American cities. Now, 
however, recent national statistics, published 
Id 193/', indicate that there are 301 city- 
school systems in the United States which 
report schools or classes for crippled chil- 
dren. 


The types of organizations under tvhidi 
crippled children in the United States receive 
education are: (1) schools for crippled only; 
(2) schools for. normal and crippled chil- 
dren; (3) schools for various types of han- 
dicapped; (4) schools or classes in residen- 
tial institutions; (5) a single multigrade class 
in a school for normal children; (6) a unit 
or center of classes 'within a regular school 
for normal children; (7) a class in a con- 
valescent home; (8) a class or classes in a 
hospital; (9) occasional cases of crippled 
children provided for tmder the regular edu- 
cational organization. 

The crippled are housed in various ways; 
most common are the one-floor building or 
cottage plan, the multi-story, old buildings 
remodeled, and rooms or units of school 
buildings planned for normal children. The 
advantages of the cottage plan are apparent. 
The whole school organization is on one floor, 
and it is quite easy for wheel-chairs to be 
moved from one part of the building to an- 
other, and for the children to go 
assistance to any part of the school. The 
multi-story building is used in some centers, 
and is especially necessary where land values 
are high. It is necessarily compact and must 
be equipped "with elevators and a sufBcienl 
number of operators, so that children may 
move at wdll from one floor to another. In 
many cities or small to'wns old public sc oo 
buildings, or parts of buildings, have been 
remodeled for the use of orthopedic classy 
Very adequate and excellent provision 
often made in this way, and at moderae 


expense. 

Regardless of the manner of housing, n 
the place in which the school is to be ® 
fished, the principles of security and coinlon 
should be kept in mind, and every J 

for therapy and healthful development s o 


i present , ... 

The curriculum of the crippled chiW r 
jires a good deal of consideration, an 
i necessity vary according to the P Ij , ‘ 
:t-up of the school. Where crippled c 
•e educated in public schools, tlie pn - 
ly and methods used in teaching . 

Sed are usually similar to those whic * P 
the normal child. If there is a 
udy for norm^ children, 




the orthopedic classes. 

The activity program (fjr.v.), m 


the hands 
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of a wise teacher, offers many ways of solv- 
ing tlie problems which arise due to age 
range, variance in ability, the necessity for 
multigrade classes and interruptions in the 
schedule of the crippled child. Because of 
the necessity for individual attention and be- 
cause of the advantages flexibility offers, pro- 
gressive methods are extremely satisfactory 
in the orthopedic classroom. 

Most orthopedic children need an enriched 
program, since many have had long periods 
of hospitalization, confinement at home, lim- 
ited social experience, and little opportunity 
to observe the world in general. Still otliers 
come from underprivileged homes. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to provide situa- 
tions tvhich mil give the child enriched ex- 
periences not only in everyday living and in 
academic work, but also in the arts and the 
cultural heritage. A well-balanced curriculum 
also should make provision for recreation, 
guidance, and club work; if the school does 
not assist in these things, the average crippled 
child may have a narrow life. The planning 
of a schedule often proves to be a very com- 
plicated problem. Prolonged absences, indi- 
vidual variations -wnthin the group, necessary 
interruptions for medical examinations, 
physiotherapy, rest periods, brace fittings, 
and other special services call for an ex- 
tremely flexible program, which, of course, 
is essential to the best interests of each indi- 
vidual child. Another problem which com- 
plicates curriculum planning is the fact that 
many children are over-age, and retarded in 
school. Therefore the social and mental ages, 
as well as the actual classroom achievement, 
must be carefully considered by teachers and 
administrators. 


first and fundamental to the success of future 
programs is the necessity for adequate means 
for discovering the crippled. Every ortho- 
pedic child in the United States should be 
registered for care, education, and treat- 
ment. R.P.M. 
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ORTHOPSYCHIATRY. Orthopsychia- 
try is a term identifying the integration of 
the four professions, psychiatry, pediatrics, 
psychology, and psychiatric social work, for 
the purpose of the study and treatment of 
disorders of behavior and personality. It is an 
outgro^vth of the Mental Hygiene and Child 
Guidance movements. It is demonstrated in 
the functioning of the average child guidance 
clinic where the four disciplines, working co- 
operatively, make a more valuable integrated 
contribution than could be made individually. 
(See Child Guidance Clinics; Mental Hy- 
giene.) M.S.Q. 

OSWEGO MOVEMENT. An organized 
attempt was made in 1861 at the State Normal 
School at Oswego, New York, to introduce 
into the United States the more significant 
aspects of Pestalozzian ideas of educational 
practice. (See Pestalozzi.) Like that of 
Comenius and Rousseau (qq.v.), Pestalozzi’s 
thinking represented a break with the nar- 
rowly conceh'ed educational concepts and 
practices of his times. The “father of manual 
training” believed that schools should pre- 
pare for life in the home ratlier than lead 
away from it, that manual labor is an im- 


Few specific studies of the intelligence of 
ortliopedic children have been made, but the 
limited investigation thus far indicates that 
the orthopedic child tends to score on the 
Binet Test slightly lower than the normal 
child. It is likely that many factors are 
responsible for this: there are certain groups 
of orthopedic children who are not physically 
able to compete on standardized tests. 

While it is true that the current century 
has witnessed remarkable advances in the 
development of the program for tlie crippled, 
still the incompleted task remains a challenge 
to the future. 

In considering the unsolved problem it is 
important to call attention to the fact that 


cuucauon, ana mat me use 
of objects, specimens, and models is indis- 
pensable in teaching. 

Foremost among those who fostered the 
spread of Pestalozzianism in this country was 
Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon of the State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, New York. He was one 
of thc^e men of idealism, courage, and 
strength who make an institution. He brought 
to Oswego Miss Margaret E. M. Jones of Lon- 
don, and Herman ICriisi, Jr., the son of one 
oi Pestalozzi’s most successful associates, 
these and others pioneered at Oswego, and 
were so successful that educators spoke of the 
^ucational influence radiating from there as 
the Oswego Movement”. Most popular was 
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the concept and the practice of studying the 
natural object instead of merely reading 
about it; of encouraging free discussion 
rather than calling for robot-like reproduction 
of words in books. (See Object Teaching.) 
The object-lessons as taught at Oswego be- 
came the talk of educators far and wide 
though not all the comments were favorable. 
What Dr. Sheldon of Oswego, his associates, 
and followers have done to modernize the 
practice of elementary and, through the latter, 
of secondary education, will not soon be for- 
gotten. In spite of numerous instances of the 
later formalization of miscellaneous fact 
teaching which aroused unfavorable criticism, 
the movement paved the way for more 
thorough training of teachers and for the 
vitalization and enrichment of teaching, meth- 
ods in elementaiy and secondary schools. 

In recent years the State of New York has 
erected, as a part of the Oswego Normal 
School, one of the finest industrial arts teacher 
training units in the United States. F.T.S. 

OUTDOOR CLASS (SCHOOL)^See 
Open Air School. 

OVERCOMPENSAHON— See Comj-en- 

SATION. 

OVERGROWN CHILD. The term over- 
grown may be applied to a child whose height 
or weight markedly exceeds the norm for his 
chronological age. Such conditions may be 
caused either by temporary or permauent 
glandular imbalance or by faulty diet; or it 
may arise from hereditary factors or from a 
very wholesome and adequate diet. The mere 
fact that a child is taller or heavier than are 
other children of his age may have little emo- 
tional significance; in fact his superiority in 
these respects may be an important asset in his 
adjustment both as a child and as an adult. 
It has been found, for example, that leader- 
ship among children is often associated with 
superior physical development. Surprisingly 
enough, the overgrown child may also find 
that his height and weight may affect his emo- 
tional adjustment adversely. The child who 
is heavier than his classmates may be the 
subject of ridicule and may even be unable to 
participate in the usual games played by chil- 
dren of his age. The overgrown child may 
appear to be much older than he really is 
and. may be expected to have the mental 
ability of the child of the age level at which 


he appears to be rather than that of a child 
of his own age. As a result, an overgrown 
child of average or even slightly superior 
mentality may be regarded by others as being 
below average in mental ability. In child 
society, any youngster who is different from 
the other children may find that his differ- 
ence may be either an asset or a liability. 
Whether the child’s greater height or weight 
improves or retards his emotional adjustment 
depends largely on the way in which this 
trait ^is regarded by his friends and by him- 
self. This attitude, in turn, depends on the 
attitudes of parents and teachers, (See Men- 
tal Hygiene.) R.V.M. 

OVERLEARNING. To the psychologist, 
learning means the ability to make one correct 
reproduction of the fact or skill that is being 
studied; once a fact or a skill has been learned 
any subsequent repetition of it constitutes 
overlearning. Thus, the first time a child does 
a division example correctly he has leami 
division and the first time the child changes 
he don't to he doesn't he has learned to say 
he doesn't. The teacher is usually more con- 
cerned with overlearning than is the psycholo- 
gist, for the teacher knows that the mere fact 
that a youngster has made the correct asso- 
ciation once does not assure lasting^ under- 
standing or skill. While the teacher is inter- 
ested in the psychological problems of learn- 
ing, he is no less concerned with the problems 
of overlearning. Overlearning need not be 
wasteful; indeed, effective overlearning i* 
essential if permanence of improvement is to 
b&' effected. _ _ , 

The motivation of overlearning is often 
as difScult as, if not more difficult than, ine 
motivation of learning. The pupil who seM 
the necessity for finding the area of the 
schoolyard may see no reason for doing a 
the other examples in computing the areas o 
rectangular plots. Mere repetition of the sam 
type of situation, such as dominated the o 
fashioned drill period, is usually so boring 
that little gain is made in encouraging re en 
tion. The modern teacher seeks constant y 
discover learning situations that 
overlearning in a meaningful setting, 
the class that is charged with the „ 

bility of conducting the school bank i 

get so much practice in the fundamental op 
ations in arithmetic that more formal 
superfluous. (See Drill; g p, 

VIEW.) 
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PALESTINE, EDUCATION IN. Pales- 
tine’s unique position as the homeland of two 
peoples, the Jewish and the Arabic, accounts 
for its dual system of national education. The 
Department of Education of Palestine classi- 
fies all of die country’s scliools into these two 
categories in accordance with the two chief 
media of instruction, Arabic and Hebrew. 
Thus the 178 Moslem and the 195 Christian 
schools, maintained during 1939-40 by reli- 
gious bodies of both faiths, are included in 
the Arab system along widi the 402 “Arab 
Public System (Government) Schools.” The 
320 Jewish schools that are not under the 
control of the Executive Education Com- 
mittee of the Va'ad Leumi (the Hebrew Na- 
tion Committee composed of die Jewish peo- 
ple’s representatives), and the 419 Zionist 
schools comprise die “Hebrew Public System 
{Va'ad Leumi) Schools.” 

All of the schools, both of the Arab and 
Jewish systems, operate under the supervision 
of the Department of Education of Palestine, 
which inspects schools, distributes grants-in- 
aid, collects information about education, 
conducts and supervises examinations, and 
administers and maintains out of public funds 
the “Arab Public System- (Government) 
Schools.” In die third term of the school 
year 1939-40, this system consisted of 399 
government elementary schools, with 49,722 
pupils in elementary classes, 1,744 children 
in kindergarten classes, and 923 students in 
33 secondary classes attached to 14 of the 
elementary schools. The 178 Moslem schools 
maintained in 1939-40 reported an enrollment 
of 14,204 pupils of whom 2,386 were girls. 
Three of these schools had secondary classes. 
A number of these schools were comparable 
with die government elementary schools, but 
the’ majority of them, according to the official 
report of the Palestine Department of Edu- 
cation, were “old-fashioned and inefficient.” 
Of die 195 Christian schools reporting to 
the government in 1939-40, 119 were Catho- 
lic, 34 Protestant, 28 Orthodox, and 14 mis- 
cellaneous. The last category includes some 


schools operated by the Society of Friends 
of the United Stales. The schools enrolled 
a total of 25,274 pupils, as folIoAvs: Catholic 
15,700; Protestant 4,919; Orthodox 3,635; 
Miscellaneous 1,020, Some of the schools 
controlled by foreign missionaries were closed 
at the outbreak of the second World War; 
others, like die Italian, however, were per- 
mitted to continue with teachers from friendly 
nationalities and with lay teachers, if they 
taught Arab children and their buildings 
ivere not occupied for other government pur- 
poses. 

The schools of the “Hebrew Public System 
{Va’ad Leumi) Schools” fall into three main 
divisions according to die country’s major 
Zionist parties, the Mizrachi or orthodox 
religious group, the Histadruth or labor 
group, and the general Zionists. Each divi- 
sion enjoys considerable autonomy in the 
selection of teachers and the course of study, 
and in internal affairs. It emphasizes in its 
schools those things it deems most important, 
for example, the Mizrachi schools emphasize 
traditional Jewish life and studies; the Labor 
schools stress work as an element in educa- 
tion and labor as a factor in social organiza- 
tion; and the general Zionists, Jewish culture. 
In 1939-40, the 419 schools in this classifi- 
cation registered 56,900 pupils as follows: 
general Zionist, 176 schools with 32,279^pu- 
pils; Mizrachi, 82 schools with 13,860 pupils; 
Labor, 161 schools with 10,805 pupils. Of 
these, 195 were kindergarten schools, regis- 
tering 7,860 pupils; 190 were elementary 
schools, registering 41,160 pupils; 19 were 
secondary schools registering 6,142 pupils; 
6 were teacher training colleges registering 
847 students; and 9 were technical, voca- 
tional and agricultural institutions registering 
891 students. The other 320 Jewish schools 
enrolled 25,701 pupils, as follows: under 
private control — ^280 schools registering 
17,808 pupils; operated by the Agudath Is- 
rael Organization (extreme orthodox group) 
— ^22 schools with a registration of 2,461; 
operated by the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
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(founded in 1860) — 9 schools with an en- 
xolhnent of 4,413; operated by the W amends 
International Zionist Organization — 8 schools 
registering 616 pupils; and 1 (Evelina de 
Rothschild Girls’ School) operated by the 
Anglo-Jewish Association (founded in 
1871), with an enrollment of 616. In 1931, 
the Palestine Department of Education re- 
ported that about half of the Jewish private 
schools were the Chedarim (literally rooms, 
i.e., one-room schools generally held in the 
teacher’s home), Talmud Torahs (Hebrew 
schools, i.e., where the Torah is taught) , and 
Yeshivoth (Talmudical Acadamies). These 
emphasize the Jewish or “sacred” studies and 
except for the Tahnud Torah do not offer 
instruction in the general or “secular” studies 
(arithmetic, though, is a frequent exception). 
Also, their medium of instruction is not al- 
ways Hebrew. In the Cheder (singular of 
Chedarim) the medium of instruction may 
be Yiddish, Arabic, or Ladino, and in the 
Talmud Torahs and Yeshivoth it is generally 
Yiddish. 

As already pointed out, the “Arab Public 
System (Government) Schools” are main- 
tained^ and the “Hebrew Public System 
{Va’ad Leumi) Schools” are assisted finan- 
cially by the government. In 1939-40 the 
government’s net expenditure for these pur- 
poses was £P215,076 for Arab education 
and £P50,793 for Jewish education. Ap- 
portionment of these moneys is based on tlie 
ratio of school age population (ages 5 to 15). 
This arrangement satisfies neither the Je^vs 
nor the Arabs. The Jews are dissatisfied 
because the plan takes into consideration 
neither the Jewish expenses for and achieve- 
ments in education, nor the total days of 
attendance for aU pupils, a frequently-used 
basis for the equitable distribution of school 
funds. The Arabs are displeased because the 
government’s schools do not approximate the 
Jewish educational standards, and because 
they (the Arabs) do not control the govern- 
ment’s Department of Education. The fact, 
moreover, that the total expenditure for edu- 
cation amounts only to between five per cent 
and six per cent of the government’s budget, 
less than in most countries — even in those 
that finance an army and navy — ^is an addi- 
tional cause for discontent among both peo- 
ples. The consequence is that education in 
Palestine is not compulsory and is by no 
means universal. The extent of education 


varies considerably among the various re- 
ligious communities. Thus in the Jewish and 
Christian communities almost 100 per cent 
of the children are believed to receive edu- 
cation of some kind or other, though much 
of it is of little value and the period of school- 
ing may be short. In the Moslem community 
the extent of education is less. The approxi- 
mate percentages of Moslem children who 
receive some education have been estimated 
at 80 per cent and 50 per cent for boys and 
girls respectively in towns, and 50 per cent 
and 4 per cent for' boys and girls respectively 
in villages (Annual Report 1939-40, p. 2). 
In September, 1940, 56 per cent of the appli- 
cations for admissions to government schools 
in towns and 42 per cent of the applications 
for admission to government schools in vil- 
lages were deferred. The average period of 
elementary' schooling in these government 
schools was about six years in toivns and 
about four to five years in villages. “The 
majority of children do not proceed beyond 
the lower elementary cycle, a self-contained 
unit of five classes in to^vns and four in vil- 
lages” (Ibid. p. 4). There exist a few hostels 
for some of the villages (and their number 
is small) who attend town schools, “but m 
general villagers attending to\vn schools are 
badly lodged tmder their own arrangement 

(Ibid). 

Schooling for the Arabs consists generally 
of instruction in the common branches an 
some manual work and/or instruction in t ® 
elements of agriculture. A “Government Arao 
CoUege” and a “Women’s Training Cdlege 
in Jerusalem, and a “Women’s Rural Teac 
ers’ Training Centre” in Ramaleh, wth t^\o-, 
four-, and three-year courses respectively, are 
also maintained by the government for 
training of teachers for the Arab schools. 
1940 the total registration in these 
was below 150. They are really secondary 
schools with some work in pedagogy , 
in the curriculum as an integral p^ o 
vocational instruction provided. The p ^ 
grams of the Jewish, missionary, and 
schools, on the other hand, seek to ^ 

in content as well as in organization the m 

advanced European or American educa 
systems. Accordingly, they do not as a 
include agricultural or manual ''™rK m 
elementary classes, which are devo e 
clusively to instruction in the fundam 
processes, and their secondary schoo 
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semLle very closely the secondary schools 
of the lands from which their founders or 
sponsors came. Thus the increasing immi- 
gration of refugees from Germany and Aus- 
tria brought OTth it the establishment of a 
number of private Gymnasia and Realschulen, 
while the growing participation and influ- 
ence of American Jewry in tlie Zionist Move- 
ment and in Palestine have assured a prom- 
inent place in the educational system for the 
eight-year elementary school followed by the 
four-year secondary school. Like the secon- 
dary schools after ivhich they are modeled, 
these secondary schools primarily provide 
more advanced general education and aim 
to prepare the recipients ior a’ ad Leumi 
Secondary School Leaving Examination,” the 
government’s “Palestine Matriculation Exam- 
ination,” the Hebrew University entrance ex- 
amination, or the foreign examinations (i.e., 
London University Examination) adminis- 
tered in Palestine. They do differ, however, 
from their European and American counter- 
parts in that they frequently include depart- 
ments of agriculture at the elective level. The 
government, incidentally, also examines ap- 
plicants for school certificates, diplomas in 
higher studies, and Arab teachers’ certifi- 
cates, and conducts language tests for candi- 
dates for government employment 

Most of the Palestine-educated teachers for 
the Jeivish schools are trained in four Teach- 
ers Institutes, two for men and two for 
women. One of each is maintained by the 
Mizrachi in Jepusalera, and the other Uvo by 
the general Zionists — the .one for men in 
Beth Ha-kerem and the one for women in 
Tel Aviv. The Mizrachi Teachers Institutes 
offer a five-year course, and the Teachers 
Institute at Tel Aviv a six-year course, based 
on eight years of elementary school work. 
Only the two-year course in the Teachers In- 
stitute at Beth Ha-kerem is based on secon- 
dary school graduation. The trend, despite 
tradition Oriental antagonism thereto, has 
been toivard more women teachers — “in the 
direction of the American situation,” as some 
Palestinian educators fearfully put it. 

Vocational instruction is also provided by 
the “Government Trade School” which the 
government maintains at Haifa for Arabs; 
5ie. “Hebrew Technical Institute,” also at 
Haifa, which offers training in architecture 
and in civil, mechanical, and electrical en- 
gineering to about 500 students; the hvo 


\ 


Kadoorie agricultural schools, one for Arabs 
and the other for Jews, established by and 
maintained in part from the bequest of a. 
wealthy oriental Jew of that name; and a 
number of special agricultural institutions. 

The government of Palestine provides four 
scholarships for Arabs in British Universities 
and colleges, and two are provided by the 
British Coimcil. In 1925, Ae Jews opened 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Orig- 
inally started as a research institution, which 
was already at %vork in some fields, the uni- 
versity assumed also the teaching function 
with the addition of a Faculty of Humanities 
in 1928. To date, it has conferred 405 de- 
grees — 374 master’s and 31 doctor’s in the 
arts and sciences. Its program includes in- 
struction and research in Oriental and Jendsh 
studies, the hiunanities, education, agricul- 
ture, mathematics and physics, the biological 
studies, archasology, and medicine. The He- 
brew University also conducts a program of 
adult education, which, along uuA the other 
many facilities for adult education conducted 
by the Jews, is responsible for a wde program 
of adult education in Palestine, Similar 
facilities for adult education are maintained 
neither by the Arabs nor by the government, 
nor have the Arabs taken great advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the university. 
The university’s student body has in recent 
years included a number of students from 
the United States, while 65 students from 
Palestine ivere reported to be in American 
universities and colleges in 1942. J.I.H. 
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tral America, Education in. 

PANEL DISCUSSION. The development 
of group dscussion work in recent years as 
an educational process has led to the in- 
creased use of the panel method. Commonly, 
a panel, or team of instructors, will sit -with 
a class and contribute to the discussion under 
■the leadership of a chairman. In some in- 
stances panels include students as well as 
teachers, while some consist only of students. 
Panel discussions may he used in some classes 
throughout a year or a semester of work, or 
they may be an occasional arrangement used 
for special purposes. 

The advantage of panel discussion is that 
a variety of points of view can be expressed 
by persons who hold divergent positions and 
who, therefore, can stimulate more vital and 
lively discussions among teachers and stu- 
dents. Moreover, a greater amount of student 
participation can thus be elicited, both in the 
dass discussion and in the planning of the 
work for the group. 

Limitations arise when the discussion is not 
carefully planned by the panel members, and 
rambles to such an extent that points are not 
clinched and summaries are not made. Unless 
the panel works together effectively both be- 
fore and during the meeting to see that the 
discussion does not merely raise problems but 
leads to some profitable end, the students are 
ant to become bewildered. Panel work is 
criticized also because it is more expensive 
in -faculty time and energy than the usual 
class svstem where many students can be 
handled by one instructor. When the panel 
method has been used effectively, however, the 
method is usually judged valuable and worth 
the effort. (See Discussion Method.) 

R.F.B. 

PA^GUAY, EDUCATION IN. Para- 
guay is a centralized republic, one of the 
two land-locked nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The backbone of the population is 
the mestizo who sprang from the early asso- 
ciation of the Spanish conquerors with the 
Guarani Indian women. However, periodical 
streams of immigrants of Spanish, Italian, 
German, and Central European origin have 


brought in fresh European blood within the 
last sixty years. Racially the Paraguayans 
have a high degree of hompgeneity and, in 
general, their appearance is European. The 
proportion of pure Indians (mostly confined 
within some far away forests) is negligible, 
probably no more than 3,000 in all. 

The economy of the country is pastoral 
and agricultural. The most important ex- 
port commodities are quebracho extract, cot- 
ton, packed meat, hides and skins, tobacco, 
timber, petit-grain oil, oranges, and yerba 
mate or Paraguayan tea. 

The people are bilingual. They speak Spa- 
nish and Guarani, the latter being the lan- 
guage of the aborigines who populated the 
eastern section of the country when the Spa- 
nish conquerors arrived in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. The official language 
is Spanish, but the Guarani tongue, although 
not taught in the schools, is used everywhere, 
but more so in the rural communities than in 
the towns.’ Thus Paraguay offers the only 
example in the American continent of an 
Indian tongue that has survived its own na- 
tive race. 

Educational beginnings. The real or- 
ganization of public education in Paraguay 
started in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury under - the administration of Presiden 
Carlos Antonio Lopez. In 1857 PrMiden 
Lopez reported that there xvere 408 
tary schools with a total enrolhnent ot > 
755. Under the same administration the ts 
institution of secondary teaching, Aca 
emia Literaria, was founded, and the corne 
stones for a law school were l^i^- _ . , 

After the devastating war of the trip 
Alliance (a coalition of Argentina, hram, 
and Uruguay against Paraguay, low- > 
public education was reorganized wimin 
vious limitations, but it has made subs an 


strides ever since. ^ 

Administration and Organization- 
Ministry of Justice, Worship, r- 

struction {Ministerio de Justicia, Cm ® 
struccion Publico) administers pub • 

tion. Only agricultural education, aa 
tered by the Ministry of Agriculture, an 
School of Arts and Crafts (Escuela ae 
y Oficios), controlled by the Ministry o 
and Navy, fall outside the 
ence of the Ministry of Public Instruc . 

The body in charge of elementary 
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normal education is the National Council ol 
Education, consisting of the General Director 
of the Schools, who acts as chairman, and 
four councilors, all appointed by the Presi* 
dent of the Republic. This body appoints 
and organizes the personnel of the elementary 
schools, draws up programs for the courses 
of study, regulates the functioning of the 
schools, and orients the trend of teaching. 

Elementary public schools, operating day 
and night, are of three kinds; lower, inter- 
mediate, and upper. The first is rural and 
the other two are urban. In the normal 
schools elementary teaching is also carried 
on. For this reason the normal schools have 
two departments, one for the normal courses, 
and one where the teacher-students practice 
the art of teaching. 

Children younger than six years of age 
attend the kindergartens; those in the cities 
and towns between seven and fourteen attend 
the regular day schools; those in the country 
communities between nine and fourteen at- 
tend the lower schools and those of fourteen, 
most of whom are employed, attend the night 
schools. 

The period of elementary education is six 
years in the upper schools, five years in the 
intermediate, and three years in the lower 
schools. Having completed the six years of 
education in an upper school, the student 
may enter secondary school. 

Secondary education is provided by the 
National Colleges (Colegios yVcciona/er), the 
first of which was founded in 1877 after the 
War of the Triple Alliance, and served as 
the basis for the future National University. 

A Governing Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion {Consejo Directivo de Segunda Ensenati- 
za) supervises and controls teaching in the 
secondary fields. In addition to the National 
Colleges, this board has charge of the com- 
mercial and professional schools, the latter 
being administered through special officials 
called Inspectors. 

Curriculum and methods. In elemen- 
tary education two curricula arc provided, 
one for the rural and another for the urban 
population. But both are so intertwined that 
the students from the lower schools can con- 
tinue their education in the intermediate ones. 
According to Professor Cardozo, “the trend 
of teacliing is definitely practical; in the 
rural schools as well as in the urban the 


active method is applied.” The teaching is 
based on the ideas of Fcrriere, Kerschen- 
steiner {q.v.), Dewey {q.v.), Washburne, and 
James “Without disregarding intel- 

lectual, emotional, and vocational culture, 
great emphasis is stressed on manual train- 
ing. In the rural schools the land is tilled, 
animals are raised, and national raw mater- 
ials are industrialized.” Politically, the trend 
of leaching is nationalistic and pacifist. No 
religious teaching is provided in the, public 
schools. 

The curriculum of the lower (rural) 
schools includes the following subjects: rcad- 
ina, writing, arithmetic, language, literary ex- 
cerpts, practical knowledge, farming know- 
ledge (agriculture, stock-raising, and manual 
training), singing and music, and physical 
training. School is held three hours daily. 

In the intermediate elementary schools the 
same program is followed with the addition 
of geometry, geography, history, physics, 
chemistry, civic and moral knowledge, na- 
tural sciences, and drawing. School is held 
three hours and fifteen minutes daily. 

In the upper elementary schools a com- 
plementary course with the same subjects is 
offered, with the exception of literary ex- 
cerpts and farming knowledge. Three and 
one-half hours of study are conducted during 
the day. 

There are 93 private schools, usually pro- 
viding both primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and the more important are part time 
or full time boarding schools. These private 
schools offer in general the official standard 
curricula, and the courses of study are recog- 
nized by the official schools. ' 

Secondary teaching is a regular stage 
through which all those students aspiring to 
any of the liberal professions provided by 
the University must pass. Before entering 
any University school it is necessary to have 
the diploma of Bachelor in Sciences and Let- 
ters granted by the National Colleges. Sec- 
ondary education endeavors to give the 
student a general scientific and literary cul- 
ture. The period of secondary education lasts 
six years with a total of thirty hours work 
per week. The complete curriculum of the 
six yearn of work includes the following sub- 
jects (in alphabetic ’ order) : algebra (two 
yeare) ; anatomy and physiology (one year) ; 
arithmetic, practical and analytical, (two 
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years); botany (one year) ; chemistry (two 
years) ; civic instruction (one year) ; com- 
mon law (one year); cosmography (one 
year) ; drawing, including penmanship 
(three years) ; economics (one year) ; for- 
eign language, elective, either French or Eng- 
lish (six years, including one year devoted 
to the literature of the selected language) ; 
geography (four years) ; geometry (two 
years) ; history (six years) ; hygiene (one 
year) ; Latin (four years) ; Latin and Greek 
roots (one year) ; logic (one year) ; miner- 
alogy and geology (one year) ; philosophy 
and ethics (one year) ; physics (one year) ; 
practical ethics (one year) ; psychology (one 
year) ; Spanish (six years, including rheto- 
ric, and history of Spanish and Latin Amer- 
ican literature) ; trigonometry (one year) ; 
and zoology and biology (one year). Gym- 
nastics is compulsory every year. 

Special schools. In addition to the 
schools mentioned above, there are others 
that deserve mention. There are many pro- 
fessional schools for women, privately run 
but supervised by the State, which give young 
women professional training in dress making, 
manual training, home economics, typing, 
shorthand, mechanical embroidery, and sec- 
retarial studies. The Ateneo Paraguayo 
(Paraguayan Atheneum), an institution sub- 
sidized by the state, is in charge of artistic 
education. The subjects offered are music, 
painting, dancing, singing, interior decorat- 
ing, foreign languages, and forensics. There 
is also a normal school of music. The Min- 
istry of War and Navy operates a School of 
Arts and Crafts which trains students to be 
carpenters, blacksmiths, plumbers, shoemak- 
ers, tailors, mechanics, electricians, etc. 

Agricultural education is provided by the 
Mariscal Estigarribia National School of Agri- 
culture and various regional schools of agri- 
culture. The National School aims at the for- 
mation of substantial groups of agricultural 
technicians with adequate scientific and prac- 
tical prepartion to guide national agriculture. 
The regional schools seek the preparation of 
farmers of a superior type to the present 
standard fanner of Paraguay, who is indeed 
very backward in his technical preparation. 
The agricultural schools also conduct re- 
search work on the different rural problems 
of the country in general and of individual 


regions in particular, with a view toward 
improving the" technical, social, sanitary, and 
intellectual level of the peasant. . 

Tlie National University of Asuncion. 
The law governing the present University 
organization (enacted 1929) provides that , 
University teaching will aim at “scientific 
research, professional preparation, and Uni- 
versity extension.” However, only the second 
of these three goals (i.e., professional prep- 
aration), appears to have real attraction for 
the students; therefore the University consists 
of a series of schools for liberal professions- 
rather than anything else. The scarcity of 
funds also contributes toward this restriction. 

The government of the University is in the 
hands of a Rector and a Superior University 
Council. Every school (facultad) has a Dean 
assisted by a Directive Council. The Rector 
is appointed by the President of the Republic 
from a panel of three candidates submitted 
by the Superior University Council, whose 
membership, for this occasion only, is in- 
creased by delegates from the student body 
of each school. The Deans, too, are appointed 
by the President from another panel submit- 
ted by each of the Directive Councils from 
among its members. The Minister of Public 
Instruction is an honorary member of the 
Superior University Council, without a vote. 
Yet the Minister may have all the power of 
the different governing officials or bodies o 
the University in case of intervention decree 
by the Executive. The Superior Council con- 
sists of the Rector and the Deans of t ® 
schools. The Directive Councils of ® 
Schools are formed by five professors ^ 
one student each, elected in general assem J 
of professors and students, respectively. 

The National University, as well as t e 
other branches of public education, wus 
struggle against great financial limitations. 
Paraguay’s population is thinner ^per squa 
mile than that of any other American 
lie, and its economic productivity is nec - 
sarily weak. Under these circumstances wM 
Paraguay is doing for the education o 
people may be considered an j 

though, when compared with the . 
education provided by other richer coun > 
Paraguay’s education leaves much to e 

Statistics. Educational budget: The n 
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tional budget for 1942-43 is the equivalent 
of $5,693,050, of which $666,972, or 8.45%, 
-is assigned to public education, divided as 
follows: elementary education, 65.63%; sec- 
ondary education 10.14%; university educa- 
tion, 19.83%; agricultural education, 2.72% ; 
scholarships and subsidies 1.6%. 

Illiteracy: According to the latest estimate 
provided by the Director General of the 
Schools, the proportion of illiterates in the 
country does not exceed tiventy per cent of 
the population. Some 40,000 children could 
not attend school in 1942 for the lack of 
building accommodations. 

Enrollment: 

Students Teachers 


Elementary schools 

Public 

Private 

Bovs 

,92.948 

4,292 

Girls 

75.707 

4,016 

Men 

414 

93 

Women 

3,063 

218 


97,240 

79,723 

507 

3,281 

Secondary schools 

Students 

Teachers 


Private 1,004 172 

Public 979 156 


1,983 328 

The enrollment in the National University 
at Asuncion is as follows: School of Law 
and Social Sciences, 335; School of Mede- 
cine, 365; School of Mathematics and Phys- 
ical Sciences,' 116; School of Dentistry, 168; 
School of Economics, 150; School of Chem- 
istry and Pharmacy, 148. 

(Most of the statistical data for 1942 used 
in the above survey is not yet available in 
published form. It was gathered for the 
witer by Dr. Adolfo V. Lataza in the differ- 
ent governmental branches in Asuncion.) 

P.M.Y. 
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PARENT-TEACHERS A S S O C I A- 
TIONS— See Home and School Coopera- 
tion. 

PARENTAL EDUCATION, ^y form 
of education whose primary aim is to help 
parents deal more effectively and more un- 
derstandingly with their children. In the 
earlier stages of the parental education move- 
ment, parental education consisted almost ex- 
clusively in the study by parents of child 
care and child development. Since 1930, how- 
ever, an important shift has occurred which 
is commonly described by saying that par- 
ental education has become “parent-centered” 
as well as “child-centered”’. This shift has 
been due partly to -the discovery that parents’ 
own emotional difficulties prevent good rela- 
tionships with their children and often inter- 
fere with their own assimilation of informa- 
tion and advice, and partly to the growing 
recognition that “parents are people” and 
tliat it is better for everyone concerned if 
families are not permitted to revolve exclu- 
sively around the children. The need for 
parents to achieve security in all their rela- 
tionships and to develop their own personal 
interests has recently been much emphasized. 
This means that it is often difficult to deter- 
mine an exact boundary-line between “par- 
ental education” and “education for family 
life” (See Family. Life, Education for), or 
between “parental education” and adult edu- 
cation in general. 

Organized education for parents was in- 
itiated in the late nineteenth century by 
mothers who joined together in informal 
groups to pool their experience and to seek 
out such guidance as was then available. Out 
of such informal groups came the Child Study 
Association of America, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers (q.v.) both 
of which make important contributions to 
present-day parent education. Rapid changes 
in social conditions increased parents’ desire 
for guidance, and professional individuals 
^d agencies in_ quickly increasing numbers 
began to supply it. , Parental education pro- 
grams acquired public as well as private 
financial support; and fathers participated in 
the movement more and more, though never 
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to the same extent as mothers. Today, par- 
ental education programs are carried on as a 
major or minor activity by a wide variety of 
agencies. These include Federal, state, and 
local departments of education^ home econ- 
omics, public health, mental hygiene, etc.; 
university extension and graduate schools; 
nursery schools; parent-teacher organizations 
and parents’ organizations (See Home and 
School Cooperation) ; libraries; churches 
of all denominations; social agencies; and 
consultation centers. Books and periodical 
material designed for parents are increasingly 
numerous. Several centers for research in 
child development and the training of pro- 
fessional workers in parent education, such 
as the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
of the University of Iowa, have been estab- 
lished, chiefly since 1920. In 1925, the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, com- 
prising agencies professionally engaged in 
parent education, was organized. 

Parental education may be directed to 
groups or to individuals; most programs 
make use of both approaches. Group teach- 
ing is carried on partly by radio Jiroadcasts 
and correspondence courses, but largely by 
lectures and study groups, the latter being in- 
creasingly popular because of the opportunity 
they provide for general participation. Sub- 
jects for study vary to some extent with the 
interests, economic level, and educational 
background of the groups. Universal prob- 
lems like “discipline”, “sex instruction”, etc., 
are often selected for study discussion; it is 
also common for study grpups to be organized 
around the problems peculiar to children of 
a particular age range. Study groups differ 
widely in several respects : the extent to which 
the' leader dominates the group, the degree to 
which a plan or outline is adhered to, the use 
made of assigned and unassigned reading, the 
child-centered or parent-centered philosophy 
of the leaders, etc. In 1936, it was estimated 
that leadership in parent study groups was 
about evenly divided between professional 
leaders, engaged in parent education as a 
career for which they have specifically pre- 
pared, and lay leaders, members of the parent 
group who regard parent education as an 
avocation and %vho have received much less 
intensive training than the professionals. In 
addition to the fact that it makes possible a 
much wder extension of parent education 


programs than could be carried out by pro- 
fessionals alone, lay leadership is thought to 
have certain positive values: it may allow 
more freedom of discussion within the study 
group than sometimes prevails in the presence 
of an “expert”; it may develop able leaders, 
within a given community; and it may 
strengthen the democratic character of the 
parent education movement 

Individual instruction of parents in the 
form of sympathetic listening and guidance is 
provided by persons with many different pro- 
fessional backgrounds; study group, leaders 
(in contacts outside of the group meetings); 
teachers and school directors, particularly of 
nursery schools, where directed observation 
of the children by parents supplements in- 
dividual conferences; physicians and nurses; 
ministers; social workers; juvenile court and 
probation officers; etc. Child guidance clinics 
{q.v.) and family consultation centers (see 
Family Life, Education for) are able to 
offer parental guidance of a much more thor- 
ough and therapeutic nature, through the 
services of psychiatrists and psychologist. 
The need for training parent education work- 
ers to discriminate between problems which 
they are equipped to handle and those which 
they are not is strongly emphasized at present. 

B.Bi. 
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PARENTAL SCHOOL.^ Tbe parenja 

school is a type of correctional 
which is an offshoot of the large e 

system. The spirit and organization oI i ^ 
institutions are essentially like ° f_^a- 
school rather than of the old-type^ refom ^ 
tory. The modern trend is toward ^ 

adjustment with an early return ® 
rather than permanent institutional! 

Whether the parental school h^ a p a ‘ 
a modern school system is a question . 
no universally accepted answer can g ^ 
The opponents of the parental school 
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it an unwelcome reminder of the attitude that 
regards misconduct as an offense to he pun- 
ished rather than as a symptom of the child’s 
maladjustment, which needs help ratlier than 
punishment. The institutional life at a par- 
ental school is so different from the child’s 
life at home and in school, that many edu- 
cators feel that commitment to such an insti- 
tution does not result in the child’s perma- 
nent adjustment to normal living conditions. 
For example, the stigma of such an experi- 
ence may give him both the feeling and repu- 
tation of incorrigibility which, in itself, wll 
make his readjustment more difficult. Al- 
though these critics of the parental school 
realize that some children present so many 
treatment problems that readjustment can be 
carried on more effectively if he is removed 
from his family, they believe that such chil- 
dren should be cared for by whatever agency 
is best equipped to deal with the particular 
child. To all these arguments the defenders 
of the parental school reply that when com- 
mitment to an institution is necessary, a step 
that is taken only after all less drastic pro- 
cedures have failed, it is better to have the 
institutionalization under the school’s control, 
and thus be free from any taint of reforma- 
tory or penal institution. They point, also, to 
the fact that a parental school can be operated 
as an educational and not a penal institution 
and that it may have both the personnel and 
the facilities for studying the problems and 
for effecting the readjustment of the children 
committed to its care. In general, however, 
the parental school is not looked upon with 
favor and seems to be losing rather than gain- 
ing in professional esteem. R.V.M. 

PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS— See Home 
AND School Cooperation. 

PARENTS, RIGHTS OF. In the early 
stages of development of the English com- 
mon laiv, from which our American law de- 
rives, the general rule was, for all practical 
purposes, that a father had power of life and 
death over his children, a rule rvhich pre- 
vailed in early Roman law. With the passage 
of time, this absolute right of the parent to 
control tlie child as he would a piece of prop- 
erty has been diminished, if not abolished, 
and tlie child has been given certain rights 
in his own name. In addition, the State as 


such has assumed parental responsibility at 
many points. 

It is fundamental law that the State, as 
parens palrae to all children, may deprive 
the parents of the custody and control of 
their children if it should be determined that 
tlie parents are unfit and unsuitable to have 
such custody and control. Juvenile courts 
have been established with the right to inter- 
fere with parental control and to change the 
parental guardianship over children if such 
parents neglect, abuse, abandon, fail to sup- 
port, or fail to prevent the delinquency of 
their children. Child labor laws (q.v.) are 
anotlier form of statutory control exercised 
by the State in derogation of parental rights 
to dictate the activities of their children. 
Compulsory school laws, now existing in all 
forty-eight states, have been declared consti- 
tutional, although they deprive parents of 
definite rights to control the conduct of their 
children. Other laws regulating children af- 
flicted with communicable diseases, requiring 
the licensing of amusement centers, and af- 
fording general protection to children like- 
wise assume certain parental authority. 
Within the school itself, the constitutionality 
of compulsory vaccination laws has generally 
been upheld. The parent has no right to 
demand that his child attend any particular 
school, the school board being vested with 
broad discretion to assign students to such 
schools as in its judgment may be best. This 
doctrine applies to the practice in some states 
of requiring a separation of races; this prac- 
tice has been sustained against constitutional 
attack, provided only that equality of. facili- 
ties and opportunity is made available to all. 

However, notwithstanding state impinge- 
ments upon parental authority, the parents as 
natural guardians of their children have basic 
control over their activities. As the Supreme 
Court of the United States once said: 

“The cliild is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations.” (Pierce 
V. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names, 268 U. S. 
510 (19251). 

In terms of the school scene, this right has 
its most important application in issues 
where the parent attempts to control the 
courses or subjects his child shall study in 
school. Although the issue has not received 
much judicial attention, it appears that the 
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State has the right to prescribe specified 
courses of study. In the absence of such 
statutory prescriptions, there is a contrariety 
of judicial views where a parent objects to 
his child being required to study any given 
school subject. It is probably the weight of 
authority that the parent may make a reason- 
able selection of studies for the child to pur- 
sue, provided always of course that school 
discipline is not adversely affected. Thus 
courts have declared improper the actions of 
school authorities in expelling students for 
refusing to study grammar or social dan- 
cing where parents object to such studies. 
On the other hand, some state courts have 
upheld schools in expelling students for re- 
fusal to study music, declamation, rhetoric, 
or composition. Needless to say, even where 
a state does allow reasonable parental choice 
as to subject matter, nowhere does the parent 
have the right to dictate the mode of in- 
struction. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has had occasion to address itself to the prob- 
lem of parental rights in the school. In the 
famous Pierce Case, cited above, the Court 
declared unconstitutional as unduly infring- 
ing upon parental rights an Oregon statute 
V forbidding attendance in parochial schools by 
requiring all pupils to attend public schools. 
The parent, said the Court, could be required 
to send his child to school, but could not be 
required to send him to a public school; the 
choice was his. Two other cases before the 
Supreme Court involved attempts by states to 
forbid, rather than require, certain courses; 
in both, the Court declared the laws uncon- 
stitutional as improper infringements upon 
parental rights in the education of children. 
In Meyers v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923), 
Nebraska attempted to restrict and forbid the 
teaching of the German language during the 
First World War, and the Court forbade the 
enforcement of the act as an unconstitutional 
restriction of the rights of parents and teach- 
ers. In Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U.S. 
284 (1927), the Court invalidated a Ha- 
waiian statute which attempted to impose ex- 
tensive regulatory provisions on foreign- 
language schools, principally Japanese 
schools. In declaring the act unconstitu- 
tional, the Court said that although it was 
aware of the grave problems which motivated 
the statute 


“Enforcement of the Act . . . would deprive par- 
ents of fair opportunity to procure for their children 
instruction which they think import^t and we can- - 
not say is harmful. The Japanese parent has the 
right to direct the education of his own child with- 
out unreasonable restrictions; the Constitution pro- 
tects him as well as those who speak another 
tongue.” 

EN.R, 
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PARKER, FRANCIS WAYLAM) 
(1837-1902). Colonel Parker has earned 
a secure place in the history of edacation, 
especially of elementary education, in the 
United States. One of his most significant 
works furnished a nexus by which Americans 
came better to know Pestalozzi, Herhart, and 
Froebel (qg.v.) ; another established him as 
one of the chief interpreters of improved edu- 
cational theory and practice of the period 
between about 1875 and the opening of the 
twentieth century. The posts by means o 
which he was able to accomplish this large 
measure of achievement were his superintend- 
ency of the schools of Quincy, Massachusetts 
(1875-1880), and his principalship of to 
Cook County, Illinois, Normal School (lo 

1889). These administrative posts gave bar- 
ker’s theory a chance to test itself in the o 
crucible of actual school practice. 

As Interpreter of European Educationa 
Theory. Parker was an important link m tne 
catenation of leaders by which 
salutary influence on elementary schim 
graphy was developed and made effec v . 
This influence— through Ritter in Germany, 
Guyot, the Srviss, at Princeton Universtty 

Parker and his students (notably Frye) 
a definitive and permanent p. 

the elementary school curriculum. i>y i , e 
graphy was transformed from an encyc 
die subject to a “study of the ear 
home of man”. It had been ^n ^rci ^ 
mechanical memory of terms and ® ' 

ciated factual fragments. Through this 
ment, of which Parker was an / rije 

it became a thought-provoking stu 7 , -p, 

cause- and-effect relations between P h- , 
graphic conditions on the one an 
human activities and social life on . pg; 
Ritter and Guyot developed the new ® p. 
Parker and his disciples adapted it o 
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tary school purposes, stressing home geo- 
graphy as the point of departure for the 
young child. 

Of the doctrines of Herbart {q.v.) and his 
European followers, it was the doctrine of 
concentration ^vhich appeared to be basic to 
Parker. Herbart’s immediate followers in 
Germany, especially Ziller and Rein, had 
tried to develop curricula in which all activi- 
ties were related to history and literature as 
the core of concentration. Parker placed geo- 
graphy at the core. To him, concentration 
was not just a structural curriculum device; 
it was a basic principle for unifying the ex- 
periences of a growing child. “The doctrine 
of concentration,” he wote, “is itself a sci- 
ence of education that will absorb the 
attention of thoughtful teachers for cen- 
turies.” The perennial out-cropping of this 
concept suggests real prescience in Parker’s 
judgment. Whether labeled as the project 
curriculum, or as unit leaching, or as inte- 
gration, or otherwise, there is something basic 
in this concentration concept — if survival 
value is a measure of basic quality. 

Of the Froebelian doctrines, those of unity, 
motor expression, and social participation 
were tirelessly preached and applied hy Par- 
ker. He acknowledged Froebel’s {q.v.) con- 
cept of unity as a source of inspiration in 
his educational thinking, and cited it as par- 
tial support for a concentrated curriculum. 
Froebel’s stress on motor expression as an 
aid to growth was focal in Parker’s training 
of teachers at the Cook County Normal 
School. Motor expression was justified chief- 
ly on the grounds that expression helps 
thought and thought is necessary for expres- 
sion. The effort to draw a map impels to 
more accurate thinking on what a map rep- 
resents. It was a distinctive contribution of 
Parker that he sa^v the implications of these 
Froebelian theories for the growth of chil- 
dren of elementary school age; he urged that 
they be projected upward from the kinder- 
garten, where they had first been instituted. 

Improved Methods. Parker, by means of 
the journal issued by him and his Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School colleagues and by means 
the^ enthusiastic teachers who spread his 
vitalizing influence, has had an enduring ef- 
fect on elementary school methodology. Ex- 
amples of this phase of his work survive 
especially in the fields of geography and 


reading. He attacked the early and exclusive 
devotion to oral reading and pleaded for 
silent reading, which he conceived to be psy- 
chologically a very different process. One 
was a form of expression, the other a form 
of thought-getting. Present-day reading meth- 
ods have had persistently to reiterate this 
truth. (See Reading, Methods of Teaching). 

Parker had to meet some of the opposi- 
tion, both at Quincy and in Illinois, familiar 
to contemporary advocates of the “new edu- 
cation”. His new geography was ridiculed 
as setting up “mud-pie factories”; he was 
accused of “neglecting the 3 R’s,” In spite 
of this, he persevered, and any complete his- 
tory of progressive education {q.v.) must 
accord his work an honored place. P.R.V.C. 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS— See Catho- 
lic Education; Catholic Parochial 
School; Jewish Education; Protestant 
Education; Religion and Public Educa- 
tion. 

PART VS. WHOLE LEARNING— See 

Learning'. 

PART-TIME DIVERSIFIED OCCU- 
PATION PLAN — See Cooperative Part- 
Tirie Diversified Occupation Plan. 

PARTIAL CORRELATION— See Cor: 

relaton (Statistics). 

PAUPER SCHOOL — See Poor-Law 
School. 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN — ^See Finance, 
School. 

PENMANSHIP, TEACHING OF— See 

Handwriting, Teaching of. 

PENSIONS, TEACHERS’— See Teach- 
ers’ Retirement. 

PERCENTILE. Percentiles are points 
on the base line of a frequency distribution 
which divide the number of cases into one 
hundred equal parts. Since neither scores 
nor ranks have any absolute significance, a 
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given score may be high or low depending 
upon the diflSculty of the test, the number of 
questions included, and the scoring weights 
assigned; while a given rank may be high or 
low, depending upon the size of die group. 
The conversion of scores and ranks into 
relative units, such as percentiles, makes their 
interpretation more meaningful. 

Percentiles are, not frequencies nor are they 
per cents of test questions answered accurately. 
They are per cents of a group falling below 
designated scores or values. A percentile 
rank means the rank of a given score among 
100 , as though 100 'individuals had been 
tested and ranked. For example, if 75 per 
cent of a group have test scores not greater 
than 62, then a score of 62 corresponds to 
the 75th percentile, and a pupil who has 
earned a score of 62 has a percentile rank or 
percentile score of 75. 

As a frequency distribution may be divided 
into a hundred parts, so may it be divided 
into any other convenient number of parts. 
The most commonly used divisors yield de- 
ciles, quartiles, and quintiles. 

Deciles are the percentiles ivhich divide 
tlie number of cases into ten equal parts. The 
first decile is that point below which fall 
ten per cent of tlie scores. Each successive 
decile includes an additional ten per cent. 
For example, the sixth decile is that point 
below which fall sixty per cent of the, meas- 
ures. 

Quartiles are the percentiles which divide 
the number of cases into four equal parts. 
The loAver quartile (25th percentile) is the 
percentile belo^v •which lie twenty-five per 
cent of the measures and above which lie 
the remaining seventy-five per cent; the sec- 
ond quartile (50lh percentile) is the median; 
the third quartile (75th percentile) is the 
percentile below ■\vhich lie seventy-five per 
cent of the measures and above which lie 
the other t^venty-five per cent 

Quintiles are tlie percentiles ivhich divide 
the number of cases into five equal parts. 
The first quintile is that point below which 
fall tis’enty per cent of the measures. Each 
successive quintile includes an additional 
twenty per cent. For example, the tliird quin- 
tile is that point below which fall sixty per 
cent of the measures. 

"'SHicre scores are available for a large and 
presumably representative sampling of a spe- 
cified population, percentile norms, •which in- 


dicate tlie percentiles to which given scores 
correspond, furnish a useful b^is for com- 
paring and evaluating the status of similar 
individuals and groups. From the precentik 
scale, which furnishes the percentile equiva- 
lent for each score, it is a relatively simple 
matter to find tlie percentile rank of any 
given score. The percentile scale may be 
graphically represented in the form of an 
ogive. The percentile curve, or percenlik 
graph is an ogive on which the frequenciw 
are expressed as per cents of the total number 
of cases. The ogive is an S-shaped cumulative 
frequency curve which readily yields infor- 
mation as to the number of cases or per cent 
of a group lying below any designated value. 
It shows the sums of the frequencies of all 
measures (expressed as a per cent of tlie 
entire group) lying below designated amounts 
of the trait and serves as a graphic method 
of finding the median, quartile deviation, and 
percentile ranks of test scores. 

Percentile units are not of equal len^n 
throughout the scale, nor are they as reliable 
for extremes as for average scores. However, 
by allowing for the conversion of scores on 
different tests or in different traite into com- 
mon units, they furnish a convenient methoo 
of equating scores. (See Graphic Method?. 
Norms.) ' 


H.^K”G?nnETr, Statistics in PsycholoeY 
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PERCENTILE CURVE— See Graphic 
Methods; Percentile. 

PERCENTILE GRAPH— Sec Graphic 


Methods; Percentile. 

PERCENTILE NORMS — See Norm? 


iRCENTILE. 

PERCEPTION. The process of P 
m has been analyzed differently ' i- „ 
lilosophers and psychologists, 
ainly upon the metaphysical j gj. 

gical assumptions they hold. ^ to 
mpting to define perception . -^.-3 

.y'^ono^f these schools of IhooghU 
rm it an awareness, 
perience, of objects, qualities, ‘ 

irception, particularly after the f - 
:ars of life, is not a mere 
tions. A child who is startled by ‘ 

flash of light cannot be said to I--; 
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in ihc same sense as he does later when he 
learns through experience to recognize the 
startling sound as a fire-gong, or the flash 
as lightning. It is extremely difficult to sep- 
arate perception from inference making. We 
perceive things in terms of what they suggest 
rather than in terms of face appearance. It 
is for this reason that witnesses find it so 
difficult to describe “exactly what tliey saw” 
and that children are told they “imagined” 
things when they are sure tliey saw them. 
Tiie fact that perceptions and inferences are 
interrelated and that what is actually per- 
ceived, as well as how it is perceived, is 
partly a function of one’s interests, attitudes, 
and emotions has led to such personality- 
testing devices as Murray’s Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, which presents pictures to the 
subject for his description — pictures depict- 
ing scenes tlial can be interpreted in various 
ways. 

Perceptions are also aflectcd by the con- 
text in which tlie perceived items appear. 
Lines of similar size but witli different types 
of lines added to them at the ends appear to 
be of difrerent sizes, a light flashed on in 
quick succession appears to be a moving light, 
tlie moon seems to move quickly through the 
clouds when in reality it is the clouds that 
arc speeding in front of the moon, etc. The 
child’s conception of the world, so well de- 
scribed by Piaget (q.v.), is full of errors 
derived from perceptual difficulties. 

Tliroughout his philosophy, Dewey stresses 
tlic need for the validation of perception if 
knowledge is to result. Kohler and Koffka 
hold dial we behave according to our per- 
cepts and not according to tlie world as it 
actually is. In distinguishing between the 
behavioral and geographic environments, they 
emphasize that tlie former comes to corre- 
spond with tlie latter (tliat is, our percepts 
come to correspond with reality) as we act 
and experience the effects produced, effects 
tliat are dependent upon the geographic en- 
vironment. This is largely in agreement ivitli 
Deivcy who has built his whole Uieory of 
education on its relationship to experience. 
Dency, hoircvcr, is careful to point out Aat 
experience by itself will not necessarily cor- 
rect false perceptions. Reflective thinking 
involving principles of logic must be applied. 

It is seen tliat observational techniques so 
commonly used in child study may suffer 
from tlie wrong interpretation "which is inte- 


grated with the observation. Thus, agreement 
among trained observers ivatching the same 
child at tlie same time is frequently low. The 
attempt has been made to gel observers to 
record in categories which ivould more nearly 
approach die “exaedy what 'ivas seen” cri- 
terion. There is more agreement in such 
recording, but the data prove to be barren 
for any practical use. 

Wlicdier we perceive small units which we 
then add up or integrate into wholes, or 
whether we first perceive wholes the details 
of which we only later differentiate has been 
the subject of much controversy since the 
Gestalt psychologists elaborated the latter 
view. Actually, the problem is not complete- 
ly an ”eitber-or” one. The wholes of die 
universe arc not always presented to us in 
the way that the whole chair may be in our 
view. Moreover, things are parts in one re- 
lationship, and wholes when considered from 
another point of view. Is it the letter, or the 
syllable, or die word, or the sentence, or the 
paragraph, which forms the whole and should 
be taken as the unit for beginning die teach- 
ing of reading? Only experiments can de- 
termine the ansiver. Experiments have shown 
that words can be perceived and recognized 
before there is any knowledge of the separate 
letters, and that for a majority of young 
children greater success is gained when read- 
ing starts with words, phrases, or short sen- 
tences, On the other hand, young children 
have been found not to be able to perceive 
the “whole” or “dieme” of a picture. They 
name die separate objects which they see, 
without perceiving the relationships hetiveen 
diem. Experiments ivith the Rorschach tests 
have demonstrated that the mentally retarded 
also give more “detail” dian “whole” re- 
sponses. One can thus say that perception 
begins with an object of a size depending 
upon die nature of die object and the per- 
ceiver and the perceiver’s purpose, and that, 
as perception continues, details of the object 
may be differenUated while at die same time 
the object is integrated with others to form 
a new whole or pattern, B.B.F. 
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PERIOD— See Class Period. 

PERIODICALS, SCHOOL USE OF— 

See Newspapers and Periodicals, School 
Use of. 

PERPETUAL INVENTORY— See In- 

ventory. 

PERSONALISTIC PSYCHOLOGY — 

See Psychology, Schools of. 

PERSONALITY. The development of 
personality has come into prominence in re- 
cent years as an important objective in edu- 
cation, an objective which centers its interest 
on the child as an individual — on the whole 
child. This newer departure contrasts with 
earlier ones aimed at the development of 
specific habits, skills, and attitudes. With the 
lessening influence of the family and the 
growing complexity of civilization, there is 
a demand that formal education be interested 
in the child’s total adjustment as well as the 
mastery of certain isolated elements of learn- 
ing. 

Personality as a term suffers from vague- 
ness and from having a number of different 
meanings. Allport ^ presents 500 definitions 
of personality. Certainly education is only 
to a mild degree interested in the develop- 
ment of personality in the sense of social 
reputation or superficial charm — the meaning 
of personality ivhich is associated with Holly- 
wood. Allport’s own definition of personality 
is ‘The dynamic organization within the in- 
dividual of those psychological systems that 
determine his unique adjustment to his envi- 
ronment.” This definition includes a number 
of distinct concepts. In the first place, per- 
sonality is thought of as pertaining to the 
organization of traits rather than the dis- 
parate accumulation of separate traits. Per- 
sonality refers to the uniqueness of an 
individual — ^that which distinguishes him 
from another and gives him his distinct 
character. Personality also refers to the ad- 
justments which an individual makes to his 
environment. Of these 'adjustments, his soeial 
adjustments are by far the most important. 
Reference is sometimes made to personality 
adjustments, which refers to an individual’s 
emotional stability and the integration of his 
purposes around socially valuable goals. Ad- 
justment in this sense does not refer exclu- 
sively to passive adaptation, but also to the 


active processes of manipulation and mast^ 
of the environment to gain one’s ends. Per- 
sonality adjustment has two foci of meaning. 
First, it refers to an individual’s happiness 
and well-being, his sense of security and a 
general feeling of worthiness and adequacy. 
Second, it refers to an individual’s ability 
to make himself acceptable in the various 
social groups of which he is a member. 

Personality and character are two terms 
whieh are commonly bracketed together in 
discussions of educational objectives, and are 
often contrasted with each other. Allport 
speaks of character as personality evaluated, 
while personality is character devaluated. 
Character refers to the goodness or value of. 
personality. In a more limited sense, it rfr 
fers to the extent to which an individuaHs 
socialized in his. conduct and attitudes, wc 
commonly speaks of an individual as hanng 
a good character who has the qualifications 
of a good citizen. Personality, on the other 
hand, refers to the characteristics of an indi- 
vidual without attempting to pass judgmen 
upon them or to indicate to what degree the 
individual’s traits are socially acceptable and 

desirable. Sometimes personality is used o 

refer to all aspects of an individual, wnic 
%vould include his physique, the appearance 
that he presents to others, his intell’gence. an 
his stock of interests, attitudes, appreciations, 
and ideals. May^ has defined personality a- 
a man’s social stimulus value; i. e., t e 
ponses made by others to the indivi ua 

a stimulus.” , , • • flu 

The degree to which personality is mil * 
enced by heredity and by life experiences 
not been finally determined. There ** 
ence which would indicate that j 

of personality are to some degree in 
However, identical twins living apa i-.- 

show’ a closer correspondence on 
questionnaires than do 1 , 3 d 

siblings, or unrelated children who - 
the same experience in living m 
families. There are some who see tn 
sonality determined by various 
morphological factors — as, ^ I’tj? 

through glandular influences or 
influences of body dimensions, , 
most promising hypothesis bf 

sonality to a large measure is dctc 

experience, particularly life, 

days, weeks, and months of an infants 
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Studies of child development and clinical 
studies in child guidance have demonstrated 
the mechanisms of learning in infancy which 
would help to account for the variations in 
personality of children and adults in later 
years. Of special importance are the experi- 
ences in the family, and, in particular, the 
attitudes and relations of parent and child. 
Evidence is piling up to indicate that a con- 
siderable number of the distinct character- 
istics of personality are determined by the 
nature of the relationships betn'cen a child 
and its parents. For instance, accepted chil- 
dren develop well socialized and stable per- 
sonalities, whereas children rejected by their 
parents develop aggressive and non-cooper- 
ative tendencies, show unstable qualities, and 
have tendencies toward delinquency.® 

Modern psychology, in contrast to popular 
misconceptions, is impressed 'with the stabil- 
ity of personality. The average man thinks 
of personality as something like a suit which 
can be changed daily. It is commonly be- 
lieved that one can adopt attitudes to fit the 
occasion, and that an individual can shift 
readily from being aggressive to being sub- 
missive, and from being buoyant and opti- 
mistic to being pessimistic. Intensive studies 
of individuals point, however, to the persist- 
ence of personality traits over the whole of 
the life span. The methods by which an in- 
dividual meets situations today will closely 
resemble the methods which he used yester- 
day, last week, a year ago, or even twenty 
years £^o. The persistence of personality 
traits is unmistakable. In understanding an 
indi'vidual in order to help him, one can 
assume the existence of a natural history of 
personality growth and development. The 
personality that one brings to a present situ- 
ation is the final product of innumerable 
early experiences to each of which he has 
reacted, and which have helped to form the 
course of his present adjustments. 

Considerable attention has been given in 
recent years to methods of studying a person- 
ality. At first, there was considerable hope 
that psychometric methods which have been 
so successfully used in the measurement of 
intelligence, aptitude, and achievement, could 
be adapted to the study of personality. In 
general, however, the results of these attempts 
have been disappointing. This is due partly 
to the fact that in giving an individual a 


paper and pencil questionnaire, one has to 
depend upon his willingness to cooperate 
and answer the questions truthfully. One has 
to depend also upon an individual’s ability 
to view himself objectively, and to put aside 
the temptation to throw a favorable light on 
his feelings and attitudes. Today, experimen- 
tation is going on with less direct attempts 
to measure or describe personality. Projec- 
tive methods, by which an indi'vidual is lead 
to reveal his underlying phantasies, wishes, 
and attitudes by responses to incomplete or 
undifferentiated stimuli, are being developed. 
Among these the Rorschach technique {q.v.) 
— a series of ten symmetrical ink blots — is 
being widely used and is yielding promising 
results. Perhaps more basic to these projec- 
tive methods are the clinical methods of per- 
sonality measurement through direct observa- 
tion and the use of interview techniques. With 
younsrer children considerable use is made of 
the child’s reaction in a play situation, which 
combines observation with the principles un- 
derlying the use of projective methods. 

Education is interested in the possibility of 
modifying personality. Just as personality it- 
self is believed in large measure to be a 
product of early experiences, so it is believed 
that personality can be extensively modified 
by the wise selection of new experiences. 
However, it should be recognized tliat person- 
ality is not easily modified, but, as was said 
earlier, has considerable stability growing out 
of the adjustments that have been made to a 
myriad of earlier life experiences. Education 
needs perspective with regard to the timetable 
of personality change. Modification of per- 
sonality must be thought of in terms of 
months and years, -rather than weeks and days. 
A child, even when placed in the most con- 
structive environment, will change its per- 
sonality only gradually. Educators should 
recognize that personality can be modified 
only to the degree that the child’s experiences 
are modified. This usually means that if. the 
personality is to be improved, there must be 
a somewhat radical change in the child’s con- 
ditions of living, which usually means a 
change in home or school, a summer spent 
at camp, a change in curriculum or teacher. 
1 he most important factor in the modification 
ot personality may be found in the personal 
and social relationships of the child. Per- 
sonality is changed more through changing 
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parents, teachers, counselors, and playmates, 
than through changing clothing, sleeping ar- 
rangements, food, or books. Even though 
personality in its more important phases can 
be changed only slowly, and in moderate de- 
gree, the development of personality still re- 
mains as one of the most important aims of 
education. (See Character Education.) 

P.M.S. 
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PERU, EDUCATION IN. Peru is a 
country double the size of pre-war Germany, 
but with a population of only about 7,000,000. 
About 10 per cent are of Spanish blood, 60 
per cent are Indians and the remainder are 
mestizo. Due to the unfavorable climate of 
the high Andes these last two groups are 
physically underdeveloped. Except for the 
guano, all the riches in minerals, oils, agri- 
cultural products and also the transportation 
system and banking are predominantly in 
foreign hands. Most of tlie inhabitants are 
employed in agriculture, but two thirds of 
the cultivated land belongs to the church and 
the Latifundistas (wealthy landowners). The 
costly war of the Pacific against Chile and 
the continuous strife among conservative 
cliques hampered Peru’s development during 
the 19th century. These inner struggles had 
not abated to the end of the Benavides gov- 
ernment in 1939. But a liberal, American 
and pro-Indian movement, the Aprismo under 
the leadership of Haya de la Torre, arose since 
1923 against the ruling conservatism. It 
united the majority, of &e population and 


seemed to sweep Haya into the Presidency in 
1931, when he was arrested and his party 
suppressed. Tlie government of Manuel Pra- 
do (1942) cautiously veered in the direc- 
tion of democratization. 

Under these circumstances the cultural 
level of the country as a whole is rather low. 
Nine-tenths of the Indians are illiterate. Many 
still speak only their native language, 
Quechua. Their old culture which culminated 
in an elaborate school system for hoys and 
girls of the Inca aristocracy was wiped out 
by the conquest. It introduced the scholastic 
medieval system which centered around the 
oldest American University of San Marcos in 
Lima (1551) , in which the new free spirit of 
the Renaissance was not admitted. The Re- 
public, under the Liberator San Martin, 
seemed to open a new era under the influ- 
ence of French revolutionary ideas. In 1922 
he invited to Peru the Scotchman, Don Diego 
Thompson, who had introduced the Lancas- 
trian system in Argentina and Chile. He did 
the same in Peru and founded a normd 
school. In spite of many school laws and 
reform projects in the 19th century and of 
the work of the American Bard Commission 
of 1920, the political situation has prevented 
a basic change. But there is hope that the 
awakening of the national "spirit and the 
understanding attitude of the governnient vn 
definitely improve the educational . situatmn. 

The Education Act of 1941 is promising. ® 
problem of hoiv to relieve the Indian from us 
bondage by an education based on his particu- 
lar needs is clearly stated and better financi 
provisions for that education have been ma 
But it is also clear that the progress of c u 
cation will finally depend on the 
agrarian reform and industrialization, 
state of education in 1942 was abou 
following: The administration is centrahzea 
in the Ministry of Education and its “Upa 
ments. But political and enormous 
phical difficulties restrict its efficiency. Neany 

10 per cent of the population— against 
per cent in U. S. A.— attend elemental 
schools, which are compulsory by 
(where they exist) for all the chddren 
7 to 14 for a course of 6 years. 
is certain about the number of g 

schools are open, or the average at 
of die pupils. Three per cent j-, 

tary school population continue m e 
eight secondary schools and norma sc 
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Most of them are directly or indirectly church 
controlled. The secondary schools have two 
cycles of three years each. The first is gen- 
eral, die second has some rigid courses of 
either a utilitarian or an academic character 
(science or letters). The academic courses 
prepare for the University Entrance exam- 
ination. Elementary teachers attend a sec- 
ondary school for four years and go to the 
normal school for another three years. But 
in 1942 no more than 20 per cent of tlie 
teachers in service held certificates of a 
normal school. Secondary teachers complete 
the secondary school and need four more 
years of scientific and educational training 
in two special institutes or in the university. 
But few of the secondary teachers have 
graduated from these institutions. Among 
die 5 universities — one is private, the Cath- 
olic Univ. of Lima — and the different higher 
technical institutions, the university of San 
Marco in Lima holds a special rank. It has 
both medieval (philosophy, theology, etc.) 
and modern faculties (science, economics 
and politics). Its development too has suf- 
fered from the political unrest of the coun- 
try. It was closed by the government from 
’1932-1935, when the movement for demo- 
cratization of the Latin American Universities 
which had started at the University of Cor- 
doba in Argentina in the twenties 'spread to 
San Marco. It has attained a certain degree 
of autonomy wth respect to curricula and 
financial administration. That is a hopeful 
sign that a new era is finally coming. F.K. 
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PESTALOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH 
(1746-1827.) Pestalozzi was born in Zur- 
ich, Switzerland, and received a careful rear- 
ing in a good home environment. His mother, 
although left a widow when he was only five 
years old, was able to send him through the 
Latin , school and to die University of Zur- 
ich. As a youth he became greatly interested 
in die conditions of the poor Swiss peasants. 
Influenced by his grandfather, a pastor in a 
near-by town, he studied for the ministry, 


but soon considered himself a failure in that 
career. He then studied law to prepare him- 
self as a champion of the doivmtrodden 
masses. His revolutionary ideas brought him 
into conflict with the government, and his 
usefulness as a laivyer was at an end. 

In 1769, he bought a farm, which he called 
“Neuhof,” Here he launched an experiment 
to improve the conditions of the Swiss farm- 
ers through education. He had read Smile 
and had tried to bring up his young son 
according to Ruusseau’s principles of natur- 
alism. The experience convinced him that 
diese principles needed some modifications in 
practice; he thprefore took into his home a 
group of ragged, vagrant children and at- 
tempted to give them instruction in the rudi- 
ments and in religion and morals, while they 
supported themselves by industrial work un- 
der the influence of a good home environ- 
ment. The experiment was an educational 
success but a financial failure and had to be 
abandoned when the reformer became bank- 
rupt. 

In 1781, Pestalozzi ivrote liis great didac- 
tic novel, Leonard and Gertrude, a book that 
ranks among the educational classics. Much 
later he published a sequel, How Gertrude 
Teaches Her Children. In these books he 
expounded his educational ideals and de- 
scribed the methods by which they tvere to 
be realized. 

In 1798, Pestalozzi was given, the oppor- 
tunity to turn from the pleasant task of 
tlieorizing about education to the more thrill- 
ing and difiicult task of practising it. The 
government asked him to establish a school 
in an old convent at Stanz and entrusted 
him with the task of educating about eighty 
children orphaned by a war massacre. Here 
he began his experiments in educational meth- 
od which were later continued at Burgdorf, 
where he first acted as assistant to the head 
teacher in the village school and later estab- 
lished himself in a school of his oivn. With 
several loyal and efficient assistants he con- 
tinued his experimentation, and was able with 
the aid of voluntary contributions and gov- 
ernment subsidies to open an institute for 
the training of teachers in his new methods. 
In 1805, the institute was moved to Yverdon, 
where for twenty years he continued his 
experimentation and the teacher-training 
work begun -at Burgdorf. As the fame of the 
institute at Yverdon spread, students and 
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visitors were attracted from oilier countries, 
and the Pestalozzian philosophy and methods 
were carried to other nations, particularly 
Germany, France, England, and Uic United 
Stales. 

Pestalozzi’s object teaching was the begin- 
ning of an important and influential move- 
ment in modern education. The chief char- 
acteristic of die movement is the belief that 
education is a control of the development of 
tlie child from witliin instead of an imposi- 
tion of adult standards from witliout. It is 
primarily concerned with the psychological 
control of the development of tlic child. 

Pestalozzian Aims. Pcslalozzi’s ultimate 
goal was the social regeneration of humanity. 
He said lliat his sole aim was to stop the 
sources of die misery in whicli he saw die 
people around him. “I lived like a beggar,” 
he writes, “in order to learn how to make 
beggars live like men.” He desired to ameli- 
orate die desperate conditions under which 
humanity existed, but instead of depending 
upon new forms of religion, new types of 
government or new systems of economic 
organization, he turned to education for his 
solution of this age-old problem. He believed 
that the only way to change society for die 
belter was through changing die individuals 
that make up society. 

Pestalozzi believed that the genuine reform 
of society must begin with die elevation of 
the individual, and that the individual can 
be elevated only by putting into his grasp 
the power of helping himself. The only sure 
means of attaining the end sought is through 
the process of development. Although his 
aim is to secure a happier and more virtuous 
life for every individual, die process by which 
he hoped to bring about this desired end 
was “the natural, progressive, and harmoni- 
ous- development of all die powers and facul- 
ties of the human being.” These powers lie 
dormant and latent in every child, merely 
awaiting an opportunity to unfold; education 
must furnish the opportunities for their un- 
folding. Pestalozzi likes to compare the edu- 
cation of the child with the development and 
grmvdi of a plant. He writes, “Man, formed 
from the dust of the earth, grows and ripens 
like a plant rooted in the soil.” Pestalozzi’s 
main purpose was to discover the natural* 
laws underlying the development of the head, 
heart, and hand of the child. Education is 
to provide the conditions under which this 


development can take place naturally and 
harmoniously. 

J'licsc ideas of Pestalozzi mark a striking 
change in aim. In the schools of his day, 
leaching meant the giving of information. 
To Pestalozzi it meant the development of the 
child in accordance with his inborn faculties. 

Pestalozzian Curriculum. In general 
terms, Pestalozzi believed that the essential 
elements of an elementary education were 
language, number, and form; all the mate- 
rials of instruction could be brought under 
tliis tlirce-fold classification. In practice, 
how’cver, the Pestalozzians retained the tradi- 
tional names of the various subjects in the 
elementary curriculum. Some of the subjects 
were changed for the better and some were 
not, but all came under tlieir influence to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

As a result of tlie Pestalozzian emphasis 
upon oral object teaching, certain subjects 
(arithmetic, geography, elementary science, 
and language) were emphasized much more 
than others, and were greatly improved m 
character. As a result of die extreme appli- 
cation of his principle of proceeding from 
tlie simple to tlie complex, other subject 
(drawing, music, reading, and ivriting) did 
not fare so well. ^ . 

In connection with the teaching of object 
lessons,” Pestalozzi and his followers natur- 
ally made use of many materials used later 
in tlie teaching of the natural sciences. How- 
ever, they usually designated such instruction 
by the term “object teaching,” the phrase 
“elementary science” coming into use a er, 
and tlie plirase “nature-study” still more r 
cently. The object teaching was at first o 
rather informal nature, 
use of the common objects in the 
environment in order to enlarge the sc p 
of their impressions and provide me 
for language expression. Later, “owe i 
tliis objective teaching became more scien 
and highly systematized. Collections or p J 
cal, chemical, mineralogical, ’-i-Ue 

zoological specimens were made 
for observation by the ®WIdren, who 
required to learn to describe tliem m scie 
terms. Still later, especially jl 

lish and American Pestalozzians, the 
sons in elementary science were looKCO v 
as essential preparation for the a 
study of natural science and history 
secondary schools. 
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No subject in the curriculum was more 
completely changed by the Pestalozzian in- 
fluence than geography. Before the time of 
Pestalozzi, geographies were mere compendia 
of facts, arranged in a logical encyclopedic 
manner. Even after the development of Pes- 
talozzianism, this dictionary-encyclopedic 
type of geography continued to be taught 
in most localities, and it is not uncommon 
to find traces of it in our geographies to this 
day. This fact-geography involved the mem- 
orizing of all ldn& of astronomical, physi- 
cal, natural, and political data, usually 
presented in a catechetical, or question-and- 
answer, form. The pupils learned definitions, 
statistics, boundaries, capitals, products, ex- 
ports and imports, populations, etc., and the 
teacher listened to the pupils recite these 
memorized facts. The application of oral 
object teaching to geography changed all this. 
A new study of home geography was intro- 
duced, based on the principle of proceeding 
from the simple and knorvn to the complex 
and unknown. 

The third subject that was greatly improved 
as the result of Pestalozzian theory was 
arithmetic. Before Pestalozzi, arithmetic in- 
volved “figuring” on paper, and was com- 
monly kno'vvn as “ciphering.” Rules were 
memorized and “examples” worked accord- 
ing to these fixed rules. Pestalozzi replaced 
such processes with rapid mental calculations 
in connection with the counting and measur- 
ing of objects. He tried to develop real 
number ideas instead of meaningless words 
about numbers. These number ideas were 
gained by counting, measuring, grouping, 
and arranging concrete objects, lines, etc. 
This type of arithmetic was popular dorm to 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

Pestalozzi made oral language one of the 
outstanding features of his curriculum. He 
was the first to introduce the oral language 
lessons which have become such a prominent 
phase of our modern elementary course of 
study. The children were encouraged to 
tell what they had experienced after they had 
been filled with sense impressions through 
their observation of objects. Thus language 
came to be a free oral description based on 
sensory experience rather than a reproduction 
of words read in a printed text, and correct- 
speech usage came to be stressed instead of 
the formal rules of grammar. 

Writing, drawing, and music should have 


been developed by Pestalozzi along vdth oral 
language as agencies for free expression. He 
did include these subjects in Ms course of 
study, but infortunately they were influenced 
imfavorably by his principle of procedure 
from the simple to the complex. Because of 
his attempts to reduce each of these subjects 
to its elements and to present it logically, 
they were taught in a mechanical, lifeless, 
and ineffective manner. Children were start- 
ed on learning to write by means of drills 
on lines, curves, and muscular movements. 
In drawing, years were spent on angles, 
geometric figures, and forms. In music, chil- 
dren were drilled on notes, scales, and tones. 
Long before the children came to the real 
writing of ideas, the real painting of pictures, 
the real singing of songs, they were thor- 
oughly tired of these subjects. It is only in 
recent years that our modern educational 
psychologists have taught us that what is 
simple to the adult is not necessarily simple 
to the child, and that what is logical to the 
finished scholar is not necessarily logical 
to the child and therefore not psychological 
in its arrangement. 

Pestalozzi, in so far as he taught reading, 
was satisfied to continue teaching it in the 
traditional manner, beginning with drills on 
the alphabet, and then proceeding through 
drills on syllables and words to phrases and 
sentences. Today we realize, as a result of the 
work of later educational psychologists, that 
the phrase or sentence is the simplest element 
to die child, and we begin the teaching of 
reading with these elements. Even arithmetic 
came under the influence of this mistaken 
principle at the hands of later Pestalozzians. 

Pestalozzian Methods. Pestalozzi based 
all his method upon the principle of pupil 
activity. There were two steps in his pro- 
cedure, impression and expression, and both 
of these must be carried on by the child 
himself. Pestalozzi said, “Sense impression 
of nature is the only foundation of human 
instruction, because it is the only true foun- 
dation of human knowledge.” He believed 
firmly that observation must be the basis of 
all instruction. For this reason his instruc- 
tion of children, especially in the early stages, 
consisted largely of having them observe, 
count, analyze, and name objects. He made 
use of the object-lesson, where learning comes 
through sense experience rather than through 
words. He insisted on oral teaching of all 
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subjects. The child was not to learn from a 
book; the teacher was not to hear the child 
recite from a book. The child’s expression 
activities must come from tlie impressions 
gained from the observation of actual objects. 
Language expression, both oral and written, 
must grow out of the observation of objects 
presented to the various senses of the child. 
So it was with drawing. Geographical ex- 
pression consisted of such activities as the 
modeling of land forms perceived on field 
trips. Arithmetical expression consisted of 
counting the windows in the room, of measur- 
ing the distance across the room, and of simi- 
lar exercises in counting and measuring. 
Moral expression grew out of the incidents 
which arose in the daily lives of the children. 

Pestalozzi abandoned the older deductive 
methods, whereby teaching began with rules 
and abstractions, for the inductive methods, 
whereby children began with simple elements 
of experience which they combined into 
larger meaningful wholes. He recognized 
the principle that learning must proceed from 
the known to the unknoivn, which to him 
meant from the simple to the complex. He 
bitterly criticized the then prevalent method 
of “teaching the unknown by means of the 
incomprehensible.” He reduced all subjects 
to their simplest unanalyzable elements 
(their A B C’s), and then taught these sub- 
jects by carefully graded steps. Nothing was 
to be learned which was not readily under- 
stood and easily mastered. The application 
of this principle to the teaching of reading, 
drawing, and music has not been very effec- -- 
tive, but its effect upon the teaching of arith- 
metic, language, geography, and elementary 
science has been most praiseworthy. 

The principle that formed the core of the 
Pestalozzian method was that of proceeding 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
particular to the general. He protested vehe- 
mently against teaching generalized ideas to 
the child in the form of meaningless words, 
and insisted that the child must express his 
o^vn ideas as the result of the impressions 
gained from concrete observation and ex- 
periences. Pestalozzi’s great contributions to 
the new educational methods were: (1) the 
study of real objects, (2) learning through 
the various senses, (3) individual expression 
of ideas. One of his limitations was that his 
efforts were spent largely in the perfecting 
of the elementary steps of instrufction. The 


second was that he knew nothing about the 
psychological control of mental organiza- 
tion, of what went on in between impression 
and expression. It was along these lines that 
his disciple, Herbart {q.v.), was to make his 
great contributions. 

Pestalozzi was opposed to the harsh, brutal 
discipline which for ages had characterized 
the schools, and tried to substitute for it a 
discipline of sympathy and love. He wanted 
to reproduce as far as possible the atmo- 
sphere of a good Christian home, gentle and 
refined. When a father visited his school and 
said, “Why, this is not a school, but a fam- 
ily,” Pestalozzi was very much pleased. His 
discipline of “thinking love” was a natural 
outgro'wth of his conception of education as 
the development of the child rather than the 
pressing of the child into molds of adult 
behavior. E.H.W. 
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PHENOMENALISM. Phenomenalism is 
the point of view that people know things m 
the outer world not as they really are 
they are experienced or appear to be. c 
phenomenalist believes that there are "'O 
worlds: the world of things as 
exist and the world as it is conceived lu 
mind of the observer. Only this , latter v or 
of mental creation can be known. 1 or 
stance, a red color is not considered to f 
inherent quality of an object but 
perceived to be. 

PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL 
Educational philanthropy refers to the p 
vate giving of money for the 
of public or private schools or for buildm. 
up endowments for such institutions, 
public schools derive a relatively large p 
portion of their incomes from gifts 3*1 ® 
scriptions and from the income derive^ 
endowments built up by private v^jv 

Private gifts and grants comprise a re a 
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small proportion of tlie income of public edu- 
cational institutions. 

Private support of education dates from 
early colonial times when schools of all 
grades were controlled by the church and 
supported almost entirely by private subscrip- 
tions. The growth of publicly controlled 
schools and the greatly increased public 
support in recent years has greatly reduced 
private support of education ^n all but the 
private schools. Today private schools en- 
roll approximately' 10 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the elementary grades, 7 per cent of 
the pupils in high school, and nearly 50 per 
cent of the students of collegiate grade. 

An analysis of the income of institutions of 
higher education shows that both public and 
private schools are the recipients of endow- 
ments, gifts and grants. In most cases the 
public endowments are derived from public 
funds, whereas those of private schools have 
been built up by private subscription. Gifts 
and grants from private sources accrue to 
both public and private schools, although the 
proportion is much greater in the case of the 
private ones. In 1938 receipts from endow- 
ments contributed $64,722,732 or 24.9 per 
cent of the income of private institutions of 
higher education. In the same year, receipts 
from private gifts and grants amounted to 
$4,535,238 or 1.7 per cent of the income of 
publicly supported institutions, and to $32,- 
373,019 or 12.5 per cent of tlie income of 
privately supported institutions.” 

Since the financial depression of 1929, 
there has been a definite tendency toward the 
decrease of income derived from endowment 
funds which has made it necessary for private 
institutions to seek new sources of revenue. 
One form this quest has taken has been the 
demand for governmental support of private 
schools. (See Foundations, Philanthropic.) 

W.C.R. 
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PHOBIA. A phobia is an intense, morbid, 
irrational, and uncontrollable fear caused by 


objects do not ordinarily constitute fear- 
exciting stimuli, such as dogs,- cats, chickens, 
lightning, darkness, etc. Such fears, which 
attach to specific objects or situations, are 
usually the outcome of some specific process 
of emotional conditioning, usually in early 
life, whose cause may have been forgotten or 
repressed because of its painful character. 
Thus the unreasonable fear of flying creatures 
in a twenty-seven-year-old teacher was traced 
to the unexpected flying of a chicken against 
her face when she looked into a barrel. A 
feeling of “numbness and heart-stabbing 
fright” still induced in a twenty-eight-year- 
old man by lightning, wind, or rainstorms 
was traced to a terrific storm that occurred 
when he was seven, in which the sight of his 
mother’s worried countenance added to his 
fright. In some instances factors other than 
conditioning are responsible, and a large 
number of phobias represent the attachment 
of fear to an object as a means of lessening 
the anxiety which has developed because of 
basic emotional insecurity or the frustration 
of instinctive drives. 

Tliere are nearly as many specific phobias 
as there are situations tliat can be experi- 
enced. However, the process of acquiring the 
phobia is the same, regardless of the par- 
ticular phobia in which tlie process finally 
results. Some of the more common phobias 
are claustrophobia (fear of enclosed places), 
agoraphobia (fear of open spaces), . aero-, 
phobia (fear of high places), pyrophobia 
(fear of fire), nyctophobia (fear of dark- 
ness), misophobia (fear of dirt or contam- 
ination), ailurophohia (fear of cats), and 
phobophobia (fear of fear). ' 

The victim’s recognition of the absurdity 
of the fear and his knowledge, that it has 
no rational basis usually do not eflfect a cure 
unless tlie real cause is discovered and the 
emotional effects extinguished by the method 
of expression — that is, recall and verbaliza- 
tion of the causative incident and reliving 
of the emotional experience. Expert assist- 
. ance is usually required to unearth the cause 
of a phobia that has transferred to a different 
kind of object or situation than that which 
originally gave birth to the fear. The result 
of this Iransferral is knoivn as a symbolic 
fear or phobia. 

It is clear that tlie teacher rarely has the 
training and the facilities for dealing with 
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such phobias as may be found among chil- 
dren. Child guidance clinics (g.w.) are 
equipped to give these children the necessary 
professional assistance- (See Fear). 

J.E.W.W. 
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PHONETIC METHODS (READING) 
— See Reading', Methods of Teaching. 

PHONETICS. Phonetics is the science of 
speech sounds. The fields of phonetic study 
most generally found in the curricula of col- 
leges and universities are: (1) experimental 
phonetics; (2) comparative phonetics; (3) 
historical phonetics; and (4) study of 
phonetic alphabets, which is also found occa- 
sionally in the secondary schools and even 
in a few primary schools. 

Experimental phonetics is usually pre- 
sented by means of laboratory equipment, 
such as oscillographs, kymographic drums, 
tuning forks, sound filters and spectra, and 
recording machines. Here the emphasis is 
put upon the measurement and description of 
the acoustical phenomena of speech sounds 
from an objective point of view. Speech 
sounds are analyzed according to their physi- 
cal properties. Sometimes, the relationships 
existing between the anatomy of the speech 
mechanism and speech sounds are stressed. 

Comparative phonetics, as the term implies, 
deals with a study of the speech sounds and 
intonations of two or more dialects or lan- 
guages. Phonographic records are ordinarily 
employed in classroom demonstrations and 
practice periods. Thus, the like and unlike 
aspects of say, Southern American Speech and 
New England Speech, or French and Spanish 
may be studied. 

Historical phonetics traces the mutation of 
speech sounds from one age to another. For 
example, courses in the history of the English 


language often include a consideration of the 
sounds of English speech from the age of 
Beowulf down to the present time. Vowel and 
consonant changes are described and ac- 
counted for. 

The study of phonetic alphabets in speech 
courses is widespread, especially in the east- 
ern part of the United States. Since there are 
approximately forty speech sounds in Amer- 
ican speech and only twenty-six letters in the 
English alphabet, additional symbols are 
needed when consistency of written represen- 
tation of pronunciation is needed. Thus, the 
words certain and curtain, although spelled 
differently, are pronounced alike except for 
the initial sound in each word. The render- 
ing of these two words into phonetic transcri- 
tion provides for a consistent representation; 
kaftan, Words phonetically repre- 

sented are known as ear words and those 
spelled are called eye tvords. The following 
nursery-rhyme sentence is rendered half in 
eye words and half in ear words; 

' Hickory, dickory dock, 

■53 mans rsen Ap tfa klak 
The phonetic characters used in the example 
are those of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, commonly referred to as the IPA, 
the most widely used of all phonetic alpha- 
bets, and adopted by the International Phone- 
tic Association. Its chief educational uses 
have been found to be: (1) as a tool in the 
study of pronunciation; (2) as a device for 
describing the speech patterns of the speech- 
handicapped; (3) as a procedure for 
building articulation tests; (4) as a means of 
constructing rehabilitation exercises and dnlls 
in articulation and enunciation;. (5) as an 
aid in car-training. (See Speech 
TION.) J.F.B-1 
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PHONIC METHOD (READING)— See 

Reading, Methods of Teaching. 

PHONICS. Methods of teaching word 
recognition by teaching the sound equivalents 
of printed letters and phonograms and the 
technique of blending them so as to form 
words are called phonic methods. Such meth- 
ods, when mastered, provide the child with 
a means by which most unfamiliar words can 
be deciphered. They have fallen into disfavor 
as systematic methods of teaching beginners 
because they tend to retard rate of reading 
and to emphasize mechanics at the expense 
of comprehension. It is recognized that the 
ability to identify, pronounce, and blend com- 
mon word elements is necessary for inde- 
pendence in word recognition. Many children 
acquire this ability with little or no specific 
teaching. The majority are helped by a 
planned program of phonic instruction sup- 
plementary to the basic sight recognition ap- 
proach, and for the few pupils who do not 
make much progress with the usual sight 
methods, a systematic phonic method is fre- 
quently very helpful. 

Phonic readiness is usually developed by 
giving practice in finding words that rhyme, 
words that begin with the same sound, etc. 
Letter sounds and phonograms are introduced 
by pointing out similarities and differences 
in words that have already been learned as 
wholes. In sounding words, there are several 
methods, each of which has its advocates. 
The word land, for instance, may be sounded 
ha-n-d, l-and, la~nd, or la-and. Each of these 
procedures works well with some words and 
poorly with others, A good reader needs flexi- 
bility in his methods of attacking words and 
exclusive devotion to any single procedure 
is undesirable. 

In teaching an adequate method of attack 
on long words, the main requirement is em- 
phasis on a systematic procedure of dividing 
the word into recognizable groups of letters 
and combining them in left-to-right order to 
get the whole word. The teaching of gram- 
matical rules of syllable division is not essen- 
tial. If the pupil has difficulty learning these 
more or less arbitrary rules, he should be 
encouraged to look for letter groups that seem 
to him to form natural units. In many schools 
syllabication is taught in spelling rather than 
in reading lessons. (See Reading, Methods 
OF Teaching.) A.I,H. 
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PHONOGRAM— See Phonics. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION — See 

Health; Hygiene and Health Education. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— See Geo- 
graphy, Teaching of. 

PHYSICS— See Science, Teaching of. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE— See Growth 
AND Maturation. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LIMIT— See Learn- 
iNG, Curve of. 

PHYSIOLOGY— Sec Science, Teaching 

OF. 

PIAGET, JEAN (1896- ). For a num- 
her of years, Piaget has been, simultaneously, 
professor of child psychology at the Univerrity 
of Geneva, co-director with Pierre Bovet of 
the Institut J. J. Rousseau (a teacher train- 
ing institution affiliated with the university) 
and director of the Bureau International 
d’Education in Geneva, Stvdtzerland. The 
significance of his work for modern education 
stems from his active participation in all 
three fields of endeavor. 

His earliest researches on the development 
of language and logical reasoning in young 
children bear the earmark of his still earlier 
training and original work in zoology. He 
collected and classified stenographically re- 
corded conversations of four to six year olds 
— ^much as he used to collect, classify and 
analyze changes in function and structure in 
mollusks of the Valaisian Alps. Then, assisted 
by an ever increasing number of inspired 
student collaborators, he undertook a • great 
number of developmental investigations on 
concept formation and changing methods of 
reasoning in children ranging from five to 
thirteen years of age. Utilizing spontaneous 
questions of children as well as their replies 
in informally conducted, though roughly 
standardized and verbatim recorded, inter- 
views, he was thus able to outline a remark- 
able developmental picture of the child’s 
progressmly maturing explanation of various 
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phenomena. Such phenomena ranged from selves would facilitate and largely bring 

'“being one of three brotliers” to concepts of about the socialization of child mentality- 

family and country, tlie origin of thoughts, through the increasing needs and opportun- 

names and dreams, concepts of life and con- ities for give-and-take cooperation, independ- 

sciousness, the origin of sun, moon, air and ence, reciprocity, and relatively coercion-free 

other processes of nature, including simple communication which can only obtain among 

man-made machines as well as more compli- social equals. It is thus a struggle between 

cated mechanisms. the^ constraining influence of authoritarian 

Utilizing an unexpected and brief experi- adult prestige and the liberating, properly 

ence as a professor of sociology, he proceeded, socializing influence of democratic coopera- , 

upon resuming his career as a psychologist, tion among children as equals. More or le^ 

to a penetrating experimental verification of slowly, the latter comes to prevail and tbe 

Durkheim’s moral sociology — through a de- child becomes intellectually less dependent 

velopmental study, of the child’s sense of arid hence less egocentric, more objective and 

moral obligation and responsibility. On the realistic in aU forms of reasoning. For, in- 

one hand, he compared children’s actual stance, he becomes less animistic in his view 

practice in playing marbles with their devel- of the physical world, i.e., he eventually 

oping awareness and verbalized concept of ceases to endow inanimate objects with his 

the rules of this game. On the other hand, oivn characteristics and conscious motive^ 

extending his earlier researches, he inquired us he progressively learns to differentiate be- 

into their methods of moral reasoning through tween himself and the rest of the. world. He 

clinical intervie^ving techniques. He was thus comes to recognize and^ to reckon with the 

able to probe the manner in ivhich children other person’s point of view under uie ipipac 

of different age-levels judge and compare his recurring contacte ivith other clu ren 
•simple moral situations involving children "'''ho can freely contradict him and whom e 

and adults as well as children playing and bi turn can freely contradict from inn 
working among themselves — including such egocentric unawaren^s of himseli an o 
concepts as different forms of lying, degrees his egocentrically distorted^ perspec ive 
of severity and fairness in punishments, etc. things and persons, he arrives a a o 
In summing up and interpreting his find- objective perspective. His 
ings, Piaget attempts to account for the pro- sists of his growing recogniUon a o 
gressive changes and maturation of child necessarily think as he oes an 

language and thought in terms of his theory his increasing ability to see himse as 

of decreasing egocentricity. While stressing see him. . 

the basically biologically given nature of A great number of European and 

intelligence, in keeping with his early zoologi- investigators attempted to 

cal background, he actually arrives at a findings on developing chiW thoug • ^ 

social psychological explanation here — em- number of investigations mus 

phasizing the causal role of interpersonal his pioneer studies in itself attes 

relations between children and adults as well value and significance of Piagets ivor . 

as among children themselves. Under the the light of such foUow-up studies, is 

influence of Bleuler, Janet, Blondel and, espe- ings on the extent of egocentric spe 

daily, Durkheim, he ascribes the most primi- such would appear jj of 

tive and immature stages of child language his discoveries on the child s _gjja 

and thought to a relative lack of socializa- physical and, especially, mora p e 

tion or of experience in balanced give-and- would seem rather correct, rur e 

take forms of communication among human are needed and these may well resu i _ 

beings. On this analysis, the onesidedly clarification of existing discrepanc 

oppressive influence of adults would at first in the matter of child language's j 

reenforce the initial, “spontaneous” self- get’s followers so far have failed o 

centeredness of children — as a result of help- for differential factors of language 

less dependence on adult omniscience and eral cultural environment of 

omnipotence. Conversely, the more egalitar- studied by them, in comparing nn i 

ian nature of contacts among children them- those in the original researches, rus 
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of egocentricity, too, bears fur^er scrutiny 
since it does not quite fit certain relevant 
clinical observations. Even though somewhat^- 
inconsistent and rationalistic in relation to 
more dynamic factors of social-emotional 
growth, it provides a suggestive partial frame- 
work for the whole field of child development 
and child education. 

Piaget is a very inspiring teacher and 
practitioner of progressive methods of edu- 
cation. Future educators and practicing 
pedagogues have been coming to Geneva in 
great numbers during the last two decades 
in order to work with him not only at the 
university and at the Rousseau Institute but 
also at the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Carrying over his research theory of 
coercion vs. cooperation in relation to ego- 
centricity in children, he came to emphasize 
principles of the activity school for all age- 
levels, closely following Dewey and Claparede 
{qq.v.).ln addition to thus stressing issues 
of educational “self-government” by chil- 
dren, directly influencing numerous practic- 
ing and future teachers, he has also been in- 
fluential in spreading such principles through 
ministries of education in many European 
and South American countries through peda- 
gogical publications of the International 
Bureau of Education and through yearly con- 
ventions sponsored by the latter agency, 
under his leadership. (See Child Psychol- 
ogy.) E.L. 
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PICTOGRAM— See Graphic Methods. 

PIERCE CASE— See Parents," Rights 
OF. 

PITUITARY GLAND — See Endocrine 
Glands. 

PLACEMENT EXAMINATION. A test 
designed to afi'ord a basis for the admission 
and classification of students in a particular 
subject is sometimes called a placement exam- 
ination. Placement examinations usually 
provide separate measures of aptitude and 
of training in such fields as English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, and the physical 
sciences. They may be used in combination 
with or in lieu of tests of general intelligence 
in the guidance of college students. The 
training tests are valuable in diagnosis as 
well as in prognosis. (See Diagnosis, Edu- 
cational; Guidance; Prediction of Suc- 
cess.) C.C.R. 

PLANT, SCHOOL— See Architecture, 
School; Buildings, School; Custodial 
Care. 

PLATEAUS, LEARNING— See Learn- 
INC, Curve of. 

PLATOON SCHOOL — PLATOON 
PLAN. The term platoon comes from the 
unique plan or form of organization in the 
platoon school, which provides for the divi- 
sion of the total pupil population of a specific 
school into tivo groups or platoons of ap- 
proximately the same number of children. 
Under this plan of organization, the schedule 
of classes is so arranged that the children 
in one platoon are in regular classrooms or 
“homerooms” receiving instruction in the 
fundamental subjects and skills while the 
pupils in the other platoon are participating 
in special activities in specially designed and 
equipped rooms. At a given signal at specified 
times during the day, the two platoons ex- 
change places. The children in Platoon A, 
who have been studying tlie fundamental 
subjects or skills in the regular classrooms, 
leave to engage in those activities that are 
scheduled in tlie specially equipped rooms 
or playgrounds in which Platoon B has been 
working or playing; while the children in the 
latter group go to the regular classrooms 
for the same type of study in which' Platoon 
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A had hccn participating during the preced- 
ing period. 

This division of tlic total population of a 
school into two platoons — Uic scheduling of 
classes in alternating groups so Uint every 
classroom and all the specially equipped 
rooms ns well as playground facilities arc 
in use ns nearly as possible every hour of 
the school day-— achieves Uic secondary pur- 
pose of the platoon school in providing on 
organization through which the most cfTcc- 
live use of tlic sciiol plant may he made. 
Tliis economy feature can be seen easily by 
comparing the platoon school with the usual 
type of school organization in which a .*«cnt 
and desk arc provided each child to he used 
solely hy him during the school day. In tlic 
platoon school, a desk is used by a child 
in one platoon during one-half of tlic school 
day and by another child in tlic other pla- 
toon during the other half of the day. 
Through tin's sharing of equipment and space 
according to a schedule that emphasizes full 
utilization of Uic school plant facilities at all 
times, the school organized on the platoon 
plan can accommodate two duplicate schools 
functioning at Uie same time with a combined 
enrollment of nearly twice as many children 
as would be possible in Uic typical school 
organization. 

The economies rcsulUng from the use of 
the platoon plan, both in per capital oper- 
aUng costs and in relieving overcrowded 
conditions, arc so marked Uiat most of the 
critics of the platoon school ns well ns many 
of its ardent enthusiasts overlook Uie contri- 
bution its diversified curriculum makes to 
Uie all-round development of children. 

The platoon plan of organization is only 
a means to an end in achieving Uic more 
fundamental contribution of the platoon 
school. Its primary consideration is to pro- 
vide for children a rich, diversified, and well- 
balanced curriculum, implemented by exten- 
sive facilities in the form of specially de- 
signed and equipped studios, shops, labora- 
tories, libraries, gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
and playgrounds in addition to the typical 
elementary school classrooms. An amount 
of time equal to that devoted to the intellec- 
tual development of the child is given daily 
to activities contributing to the child’s social, 
physical, and aesthetic development, instead 
of providing only a few minutes each week 


for Uic perfunctory participation in these 
activities as' is chnraclcrislic of the typical 
elementary school. However, the unique plan 
of organization of the platoon school has 
attracted so much more attention than its 
program of studies Uiat Uic terms “platoon 
plan” and “platoon school” have become 
synonymous in the minds of most people. 

'Flic first platoon school was organized in 
1900 in Bluffton, Indiana, by William Wirt. 
Superintendent of Schools. In 1908, Mr. 
Wirt left Bluffton to become Superintendent 
of Schools in Gary, Indiana, where he intro- 
duced a plan of education later known as 
the Gary Plan {q.v.) and which included 
the platoon plan of school organization. 

Practically every school system tliat has 
adopted Uie platoon plan has developed cer- 
tain unique features based on a philosophy 
of its own. Tin's diCTcrcnce in details and in 
philosophy, ^vhether great or small, has r^ 
suited in a large number of names by which 
the various schools arc called. Some- of the 
names used today in referring to a 
type of school arc: Worh-Study^Play 
Semi-Departmental School, Duplicate School, 
Gary Plan School, Companion Class School, 
Alternating Plan School, Recitation^lud^ 
Play School W.V.N. 


PLAY. Play is defined not by the type of 
ictivity engaged in but by the 
ittitudc Avhich Uic player takes towar 
ictivity. In play, it is the activity ^clf rather 
ban Uic results which counL Tlmugh 
ilaycr may work to improve his skill m 
;nme, it is he who sets up his standar s, 
hilurc to achieve them does 
OSS of status. The relaxation derived fiem 
slay comes not from Uie ^setor o , 
(children commonly play “hard ) bu 
he absence of emotional tension t 

he activity. The player enters the ga 
jntarily and he is free to leave. For 
play means in particular Uiat r 

idult forces which constrain him, adu 
^vhich keep him at the activity oV^^^'lSier. 
lim pursue the activity m a . jay, 

Wliatcver values he may get from Ins 
le docs not enter upon it because ot m 
/alues. He plays because he enjoys 
le does not, he stops playing. , 

Activities ivhich are commonly 
3o not meet all of Uiese criteria. |j.ge 

:ome customary to distinguish e 
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play and organized play. In so far as the 
organization of organized play consists of a 
set of rules imposed by someone on the 
players, to that degree does the game lose its 
spirit of play. If, however, the rules of the 
game, whether taught the players by an out- 
sider or not, are rules ^vhich they are ready 
to follow because of the game and not be- 
cause of the authority, tlien even a highly 
organized game can have all the value of play. 

Though a child plays without thought of 
furthering his development^ the value of play 
to his development is exceedingly great. His 
active play, exercises his muscles and brings 
about needed motor coordinations. Through 
needed play he explores possibilities in him- 
self and in his environment. His investiga- 
tions gain him new sensory experiences and 
add to and develop his stock of meanings. 
Though he is free to imagine and to drama- 
tize, his play wth things teaches him to re- 
spect reality. He learns that though he may 
say “this is only in fun,” real actions have 
real consequences. 

Besides serving as a means towards his 
physical and intellectual development, play 
is the chief medium through which the sociali- 
zation of the young child takes place. As he 
plays more and more with children near his 
own age, he experiences relatedness to others. 
He feels both his likenesses to them and his 
differences from them and he gains a sense of 
belonging. He finds that even where there 
are no adult rules and regulations to obey, he 
cannot have things all his o\vn way. Play with 
a group shows him that complete freedom — 
anarchy — is au impossible state, that com- 
panionship necessitates mutual adjustments. 
He thus learns that cooperation is funda- 
mental to satisfactory living. Of course, play 
does not teach all children all these lessons 
equally well. Nevertheless it is the medium 
through which much of children’s social 
learning is brought about. 

Social adjustment and the learning of 
social relationships go hand in hand. Play 
affords children an opportunity to improve in 
both these areas. Through imaginative dra- 
matic play, even when engaged in alone, the 
child re-enacts his world until he has its rela- 
tions down to his satisfaction. The young 
child finds it difficult to figure things out in 
words alone. He needs more concrete sym- 
bols. With his toys he recreates scenes f^ra 
his own life which puzzled him or which did 


not turn out to his liking. He may play the 
same situation many times either so that he 
can have his desires on a symbolic level 
when he is denied them on the real level (a 
form of play which corresponds to daydream- 
ing), or till at last he comes to accept the 
situation in the form that he knows it is going 
to occur on the real plane. 

For the child to be able to work out his 
aggressions and his impossible hopes on a 
symbolic level with toys which represent the 
people and the things closest to him is con- 
sidered by psychologists and psychiatrists to 
be of great therapeutic value. At the same 
time, these projective play techniques which 
permit the child’s repressed and tension-pro- 
ducing desires to assert themselves reveal to 
the psychologist some of the causes of the 
child’s behavior. (See PROJECTIVE Tecit- 
NlQUEs). Great care must be taken in making 
Ae interpretation of the child’s play since 
the same dramatizations made by different 
children may mean different things. The 
interpretations have been found most helpful 
when used as clues to further investigation 
into various aspects of the child’s life. When 
psychologists have given parents possible 
interpretations of their children’s play, the 
parents have themselves often been able to 
identify some of the specific factors operating 
to bring about certain behaviors on the part 
of their children. 

Since social development involves moral 
or ethical development, it should be expected 
that any medium which provides their social 
development also provides for the moral de- 
velopment of children. Popular language 
recognizes this value of play in tlie expression, 
“learning to play the game,” which has been 
generalized to mean learning to keep to the 
code of honor. In his study of the moral 
judgment of the child, Piaget (g.v.) watched 
children at play in games which had fairly 
definite rules and in which two or more 
players were needed. He found that the 
youngest children, who broke the rules most 
often, felt that these rules could never be 
changed and that they had been set up by 
some absolute authority. On the other hand, 
the children of eleven to thirteen who were 
still playing these games stuck closely to the 
rules though they saw no reason why the 
players could not change them if they wanted 
to. However, the changes had to be agreed 
to by all the players and once the new code 
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was decided it had to be obeyed. Piaget does 
not imply that the attitude that the group 
is responsible for the making and the keeping 
of its code of law, an attitude developed in 
the playing of group games, will necessarily 
transfer to an attitude towards social law in 
general. Indeed, he points out that certain 
factors in the playing of marbles, which help 
to develop such an attitude towards the rules 
of that game, are absent in many life situa- 
tions, thereby preventing transfer of the 
attitude from taking place.' He believes that 
die lack of adult constraint with regard to 
the rules of marbles playing, particularly for 
the oldest players, allows the children to grow 
out of their naive belief that all rules are 
divinely instituted, and to look upon rules as 
part of cooperative playing. It is because the 
situation is an autonomous one for the older 
marbles players that the “morality of duty” 
can change to the “morality of goodness.” 

Whether or not this generalization of 
Piaget’s is upheld, it is seen that the manner 
in which children’s play is supervised and 
guided will affect the l^d of values which 
they derive from it. If the child is to learn 
certain rules of social living through the give 
and take of group play, then adult interfer- 
ence must be kept at a minimum. If children 
are to learn how to settle their quarreb, then 
they must ’be given opportunity to settle them 
as they arise- during play. If children are to 
lose their timidity in the use of playground 
apparatus or to be helped not to develop it 
at all, then apparatus suited to their level 
of skill must be provided so that the adult’s 
supervision need be little more than watching 
from a respectful distance to see that serious 
accidents are prevented. Aside from this, 
the function of adults on children’s play- 
grounds is to help insure optimum conditions 
which will allow spontaneous and self-direct- 
ing activities on the part of all of the children 
and upon occasion to introduce new games as 
|svell as new equipment. 

If games are to retain their value of play, 
then games taught to children must be care- 
fully suited to their age level. Highly organ- 
ized games are not suitable for the youngest 
children. Indeed, practically all of the play 
program of children below the age of five 
should be supendsed rather than directed. 
If the teacher or play group director ^vishes to 
broaden the children’s play, he may do so in 
two ways without direct teaching. First, he 


may introduce new equipment which natur- 
ally leads to new play. Secondly, he may 
widen the children’s experiences by taking 
them on excursions, telling them stories, show- 
ing them pictures. Since children’s dramatic 
play reflects their experiences, these new ex- 
periences will enter into and shape their play. 
Indeed, some schools are using Uiis technique 
as one of their main pedagogical methods in 
the primary grades. Such a technique, even 
when used largely to facilitate learning, may 
at the same time retain many of the values ol 
real play, provided the activity is not regi- 
mented. (See Toys.) B.B.F. and M.S.Q. 
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PLAY LEADERSHIP— See Recreation. 

PLAY PRODUCTION— See Dramatics. 

PLAY SCHOOL. A play school is an 
organized group of children who come a* 
gether after school, and in some instoces on 
Saturdays in winter and all day 
mer, to engage in a variety of educa ion 
activities under adult guidance. , 

The outstanding feature of the play sc 
is the emphasis placed on play as 
of learning and growth. Based on the 
that a child’s present and future ph) > 
social, emotional, and mental l. 

affected by the play activities 
engages, much of the program oi P 
school centers around those forms o p . 
such as dramatics, music, ’ cat- 

and physical activities which off^ “ » ^ 

est possible contributions to the devc p 
of the individual. In addition, tnps and 
cursions are provided in order to he P 
dren develop or refine concepts 
their environment- Hot luncliK, mi ' . 

and mid-afternoon milk and 
and physical examinations followed by 
sary corrective measures are provided P 


■f 
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■ mote the physical development of the chil- 
dren. 

The play school is more or less a revolt 
against the traditional idea that “education” 
is synonymous with “schooling” and that 
' learning takes place only from September to 

■ June each year. Play schools have been built 
, on the idea that education is a continuous 

process which goes on the year around, in or 
out of school, winter or summer. 

Play schools are more likely to be found 
in the larger cities where there is apparently 
more need than in less populated and rural 
■^eas for providing all day care and con- 
structive activity for yoimg children during 
the summer months and the late afternoon 
and on Saturdays during the winter' months. 

While the length of session, the activities 
provided, the age and type- of children served, 
and the organization and administration of 
the program vary, the emphasis on play as 
a means of learning is characteristic of all 
play schools. 

The play schools in New York Citj', spon- 
sored by the Play Schools Association, an 
organization of lay and professional people, 
are among the better knoim play schools. 
These schook are financed by funds derived 
from both public and private sources. They 
are located in settlement houses, in public 
and private schools, in community centers, 
and housing developments. Playgrounds are 
used extensively for physical activities, in- 
cluding swimming and showers in the sum- 
mer. In addition to man}'' volunteer workers, 
each school is generally staffed with a, direc- 
tor, one teacher for every twenty or trventy- 
five children, a clerk, part-time specialists, a 
neighborhood worker, a person qualified as 
a parent education leader, and kitchen and 
custodial staffs. W.V.N. 
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POINT SCALE — See Ace Scale. 

POLITICAL SQENCE — See SocuL 
Studies, Teaching of, 

POOR-LAW SCHOOLS. In some of the 
early American colonies, particularly the 
Middle Colonies^ schools for pauper children 


were established as charity schools, financed 
by endowments and gifts. When the colonic 
became states, provisions were made in their 
constitutions and by legislative enactments 
for the establishment and support of such 
schools. 

The pauper-school concept was an inheri- 
tance from the English class system, and was 
foreign to the principles of equality inherent 
in a republic. The schools were attacked 
bitterly by those who opposed the branding 
of the poor as a separate class and the devel- 
opment of such class distinctions in our 
democracy. Many of the people for whom 
tire poor-law schools were intended refused 
to declare themselves as paupers, and thus 
made themselves ineligible to enter their 
children in these schools. As a result of such 
objections as these, the poor-school laws 
were gradually revoked and the idea of char- 
ity schools for fhe poor ultimately rejected 
by the American people. E,H.W. 

PORTLAND PLAN — See Promotion. 

POST-DOCTORAL EDUCATION. The 
objectives of post-doctoral education are the 
advancement of research and further training 
of younger scientists or scholars through 
study, travel, or added experience in field or 
laboratory. Of late years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of fellowships 
or grants-in-aid awarded to encourage study 
and research beyond the doctorate. The grants 
administered independently of the universities ’■ 
are from the national foundations, institutes, 
councils, and scholarly societies, including 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, the National Research 
Council, the Social Science Research Council, 
and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. (See Councils of Learned Societies; 
Foundations, Philanthropic.) 

Among tlie better known administrative 
plans for post-doctoral education are those of 
the Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton; 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University; and the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The chief interest of the Inkitute of 
Advanced. Study is post-doctoral work of the 
pure-research type, in which the educative ex- 
perience comes through informal contacts 
among scholars engaged in cooperative tasks. 
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The Institute of Human Relations emphasizes 
the acquisition of research skills in related 
fields, an inter-disciplinary type of training. 
The Advanced School of Education seeks to 
promote the professional growth of doctorates 
who are actively engaged in educational 
work. C.V.G. 

POWER TESTS — See Standardized 
Tests. 

PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION. 
Practical arts education refers to instruction 
given in one or more of a group of subjects 
all of which involve practical skills and re- 
lated knowledge. Practical arts education 
differs from vocational education '(g.u.) or 
training in several important respects. Among 
the chief purposes of practical arts education 
are ( 1 ) to give tryout or exploratory experi- 
ences involving a variety of representative 
tools, materials, and processes used in the 
world of work; and ( 2 ) to give an apprecia- 
tive understanding of a variety of activities, 
of processes, and of design as used in the 
practical arts in man’s effort to provide cloth- 
ing, food, shelter, utensils, tools, and many 
forms of machines and equipment used in 
modem life. 

Practical arts education is prevocational in 
nature. It provides orientation for youth be- 
fore a vocation is selected. It seeks to pro- 
duce, as Dr. Frederick J. Bonser said, “intel- 
ligent consumers as contrasted with efficient 
producers”; the training of efficient producers 
is the chief concern of vocational education. 
Practical arts education is more general than 
vocational education. 

One phase of practical arts education is 
industrial arts education, a modernized, ex- 
panded, and enriched form of the kind of 
instruction formerly known as manual train- 
ing. There are corresponding phases in otlier 
fields. For example, school gardening and 
4-H Club activities, as carried on in rural 
communities, are forms of practical arts edu- 
cation. Similarly, general courses in business 
education, such as introductory courses in 
junior business practice, typeivriting, and 
bookkeeping are forms of practical arts edu- 
cation. Courses in general home economics, 
ns commonly given in junior high schools and 
in some senior high schools, arc also forms 
of practical arts education as distinguished 
from vocational education. Practical arts 


education is not aided through federal grants 
under such acts as the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and the George-Deen Act of 1936, fS« 
Industrial Arts Education.) F.T.S. 
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PRACTICE— See Drill. 


PRACnCE EFFECT— See Retesting. 

PRACTICE PERIOD— See Learning. 

PRACTICE TEACHING— See Srm>m 
Ieaching. 

PRACTICE TEST. A practice tesj 
ordinarily consists of a series of diagnostic 
tests, each followed by a number of prac ce 
exercises. The diagnostic tests and 
panying exercises are so arranged that la 
pupil can ascertain his own weak points an 
then turn to the particular practice material 
designed to correct such errors. Kciaineij 
few practice tests have been standardize 
published (e.g., McCall-Crabbs Standa^ 
Test Lessons in Reading, Bureau of 
tions, Teachers CoUege, Columbia Lnncr 
sity). (See Instructional Tests.) ‘ 

PRACTICUM. The term procDciw 
IS yet achieved no fully standardize ’ V 
ng, but in general it refers to tke Mtc p 
some institutions of teacher . 3 I 

•elate more closely tlie study of ^ 
heory and practice with actual stur c 
ng experience in campus schools 
lampus schools. . jf. 

In many institutions the *Sadm! 

caching” takes the full time of ’ 

‘or a semester or part of a semes 
unior or senior years and 
iriale credits of work. In sucli -- ^ 

iracticum includes both student tea ‘ 
ehool situation, and conferences or f- 
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devoted to a discussion of the problems met 
by the student in student teaching. The con- 
ferences or seminars may be conducted at the 
school or at the college and may be conducted 
by the critic teachers of the schools, or by the 
staff members of the college, or by bo A 
jointly. In this way the student is aided in 
analyzing,’ interpreting, and applying desir- 
able principles of teaching in his student 
teaching. The conferences or seminars com- 
monly devote attention to such problems as: 
the development of specific teaching tech- 
niques; methods of preparing,- organizing, 
and presenting materials; classroom manage- 
ment; keeping of records; use of diagnostic 
and achievement tests; remedial teaching; 
and patterns of child growth and develop- 
ment 

In other institutions the practicum is a 
term referring to the attempt to integrate the 
regular college courses wih the student teach- 
ing experience or witli special field study ex- 
periences whereby the student gains first- 
hand acquaintance with the schools and com- 
munity in which the student teaching ivill be 
done. In this case the college courses and 
the field studies together constitute a prac- 
ticum in the professional study of teaching, 
the purpose of which is to plan classroom 
instruction so that the field study is made 
more meaningful and so that the field study 
in turn vitalizes classroom instruction at the 
college. 

In still other institutions the term practi- 
cum applies to a regular course at the college, 
conducted prior to or parallel with student 
teaching, and covering such topics as the 
aims of education' the desirable conditions 
for achieving such aims, methods of child 
accounting, demonstration lessons, confer- 
ences, case studies, and participation and 
observation, but not including actual student 
teaching. (See Teacher Education.) 

R.F.B. 

PRAGMATISM. The terra, pragmatism, 
has been notable in education as the theoreti- 
cal underpinning for the progressive educa- 
tion (q.v.) movement. If this movement has 
not one, but a cluster of meanings, it is due 
in part to the fact that pragmatism itself is 
not a single philosophy. On the contrary, 
there are a variety of pragmatisms, several of , 
which have been particularly prominent in 
education. 


When the term pragmatism was first lifted 
into philosophic prominence by Charles 
Peirce, the mathematician, it was used to 
denote a logical process intended to aid - in 
making ideas clear. This process proposed 
that the meaning of an idea should be deter- 
mined by the practical or pragmatic differ- 
ence it would make if it were assumed to be 
true. As between two ideas, if there were no 
difference in effect, it could be concluded that 
either the difference was purely verbal or the 
two ideas meant the same thing. 

This point of view remained almost un- 
noticed till William James (q.v.) gave it 
wide circulation. Before long, however, James 
made a significant extension of the notion. 
While Peirce merely put pragmatism forward 
as a logical way of clarifying ideas if (he 
ideas were true, James proposed the prag- 
matic test for the nature of truth itself. Ideas 
were to be held true if they worked. In other 
words, if the practical consequences of acting 
on an idea brought an individual personal 
satisfaction, if they had a “cash value” (but 
not necessarily a monetary value, to correct 
a false impression this famous metaphor of 
James’ has often created), the idea was to be 
considered true “in so far forth.” While 
James contemplated limiting the application 
of pragmatism only to problems not other- 
wise verifiable, many of his followers applied 
it indiscriminately to problems where other 
criteria of truth would suffice. 

In a brand of pragmatism, which he called 
humanism, the English philosopher, Schiller, 
extended pragmatism as an epistemology into 
a theory of metaphysics as well. If truth is 
affected by individual interest, choice, or pur- 
pose, then the truth must change both as in- 
terests change and as experience with conse- 
quences in action dictates. This in turn would 
seem to indicate that truth is not something 
antecedent to action but the outcome of it. 
Truth is made; it is verified. If so, and since 
truth involves the relations of objects to 
thought, it must follow that the making of 
truth implies a making of reality. 

The individualism and plasticity inherent 
in these views met a storm of protest. Indeed, 
Peirce not only repudiated these extensions of 
pra^atism, but went so far as to rename his 
original view pragmaticism. Even Jphn 
■ Dewey, although indebted to these thinkers 
and popularly classified with the pragmatists. 
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has been careful to indicate his differences 
from them by labelling his own views in- 
strumentalism and, later, experimentalism. 
Confronted with problems arising out of a 
precarious universe, man seeks to solve them 
by inquiry, by gaining control over the con- 
tingent factors involved. After forming a con- 
ception of how this adaptation might be made, 
he acts upon it experimentally after the man- 
ner of science to see whether the consequences 
which flow from action bear out his anticipa- 
tion. Or, tliis is an instance of instrumental- 
ism if one employs biological language and 
emphasizes the role of mind or intellect as 
the tool of adaptation. 

In either event, the basic realism of Dewey’s 
pragmatism should be noted. Truth is ad- 
mittedly a matter of correspondence between 
belief or thought and the objects or facts to 
which they refer. Correspondence, however, 
depends, not on perception, but on the suc- 
cessful working out of some overt alteration 
of physical circumstances, the outcome of 
which will test the correspondence between 
fact and idea. Truth as workability or success 
is measured, not “in so far forth” as the out- 
come is satisfying, as undiscriminating fol- 
lowers of James held, but by the extent to 
which it leads toward and corresponds with 
the results anticipated. Furthermore, verifica- 
tion so described is so obviously predicated 
on the realistic character of the precarious 
in existence that Dewey must be dissociated 
from Schiller’s conception that making truth 
implies the making of reality itself. 

Since activism {q.v.) is the essence of the 
various interpretations of pragmatism, it is 
easy to understand how this philosophy has 
come to undergird the activity program of 
progressive education. Activity, pragmatically 
speaking, is not undertaken on its own ac- 
count or because it is merely developmental, 
but rather because it has a unique function 
to perform in inquiry, whether that inquiry 
is carried on in the laboratory or the school- 
room. Because the demand for action grows 
out of inquir)”^ into an indeterminate situation, 
tlie problem method is preeminently the prag- 
matic method of classroom instruction. 

Moreover, pragmatism has supported em- 
phasis on the employment of interest in learn- 
ing because the pragmatic test of truth is, in 
some sense or other, affected by the interest 


or purpose of the investigator or learner. . Bui 
it will make considerable difference here 
whether one measures the “success” of such 
an educational practice from the point of view 
of James or Dewey. In the former, a much 
more subjective view of studies is likely to 
prevail, while in the latter, there is a more 
objective standard against which to judge. 
Objectivity involves here both the physical 
and social for Dewey; truth must be measured 
not only in the pragmatic correspondence of 
idea and fact, but also in a way that is public 
for all to see. 

Pragmatism, especially for Dewey, thus has 
definitely democratic implications. Experi- 
ence from one situation must be made availa- 
ble for understanding subsequent ones; a 
maximum amount of sharing of experience 
must be encouraged between individuals and 
groups. . Freedom for individuality is a neces- 
sary concomitant of pragmatic education be- 
cause the experimental approach to a preca- 
rious tmiverse will more likely be successful 
where there is an abundant variety of con- 
trols suggested. Creative education will also 
find support in pragmatism but again ‘one 
must distinguish carefully between Deweys 
conception of contriving to adjust means to 
ends and Schiller’s conception of creating 
reality itself. 

Neither the emphasis on freedom or crea- 
tivity points to a disregard of tradition. The 
culture of the past enters the curriculuffl, 
not as an end in itself, but because it is ia* 
strumental in the solution of some contem- 
porary problem. It is these problems, fur- 
thermore, out of which the aims of instruction 
arise. Education in general has no aims, 
pragmatically, only such as teachers, ’ 
and pupils have aims. Moreover, th^e edu- 
cational aims are instrumental to nothing ou ^ 
side of the educational process; in fact, e u- 
cation is subordinate to nothing save mo 


education. 

The chief criticism directed at 
as a philosophy of education is that it is on J 
a method. That it elevates method to 
may ;be admitted at once. Yet this very u 
has implications for a world view. As 
ready indicated, it implies a precmious 
verse, a world “with the lid off,’ ns J 
so appropriately described it. Such a . 
is dynamic and pluralistic. Its ®diics, 
its empiricism, is thoroughly nalura i- 
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Tliough it looks askande at the transcendental, 
it is not irreligious (James, Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience; Dewey, A Common Faith) 
and is positively moral since all conscious 
education involves preferences and the forma- 
tion of fundamental social attitudes. J.S.B. 
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PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM. The pre- 
ceptorial system varies in meaning among 
the few colleges which use the term, Colgate 
University, for instance, successfully uses 
preceptors for individual conferences an hour 
a iVeek with freshmen. Elsewhere the term is 
occasionally used also to refer to other in- 
dividual instruction or advising. The system 
is best known for, and therefore best defined 
by, its use at Princeton University. As in- 
augurated there under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson about 1905, it provided 
that classes would meet only t^vice a week in- 
stead of five times a week \vith an informal 
conference of half a dozen students and a 
preceptor replacing the other three meetings. 
Fifty new members were added to the faculty 
at one time in order to operate the plan. The 
system was successful from the start and was 
perhaps the first marked step by an American 
college toward making undergraduate instruc- 
tion informal and individualized. It has also 
supplied precedent for tutors, independent 
study plans, honors seminars, and quiz sec- 
tions, as well as for the abandoning of the 
traditional professional ideal of aloofness. To 
a large extent it eliminated the disadvan- 
tages of both large classes and very small 
classes. While it usually retains most of the 
disadvantages of short-term, “academic” 
courses, its only apparent inherent defect is 
its failure to provide truly individualized con- 


ferences. (See Liberal Arts College: Tu- 
torial Instruction.) M.G.F. 

PRECOCIOUS CfflLDREN— See Gift- 
E0 Children, Education of. 

PRE-DELINQUENT. A child whose so- 
cial activities are beginning to show early 
signs of lack of respect for properly con- 
stituted autliority or for the property and 
personal rights of others but wsose behavior 
has not yet been adjudged delinquent by a 
Juvenile Court. Such a child frequently feels 
a lack of affection, status, and success. Tliese 
unsatisfied and rejected feelings make him an , 
easy victim of a poor social environment or 
of unscrupulous individuals. 

The use of the term pre-delinquent has been 
objected to because of the implication that 
these children are doomed to a life of delin- 
quency and crime. One large school system 
went so far as to organize a series of pre-de- 
linquency classes for those pupils whose mal- 
adjustments were becoming increasingly seri- 
ous. Changing the name of these classes to 
adjustment classes reflected a change in the 
attitude of the administrators and teachers and 
suggested a positive rather than a negative 
educational program. The term has been 
criticized on the further ground that it has 
little value as a means of describing or classi- 
fying children. (See Juvenile Delinquents.) 

M.S.Q. 

PREDICTION OF SUCCESS. Guidance 
iq-v.) is one of the most acute problems of 
the modern school, and any sound guidance 
program is conditioned upon the ^ility to 
forecast the future. Various aspects of guii 
ance make it important to be able to predict 
academic achievement, vocational success, and 
the successful adjustment to personal and so- 
cial situations. 

In education, the prediction of success 
means that an individual is measured in a 
trait which can be measured, and that from 
his score or rating in this trait is predicted the 
most probable degree to which he possesses 
another trait that is not readily measurable, 
w that cannot or^ should not be measured. 
Thus we rnay administer a scholastic aptitude 
test to high school seniors and use their 
scores on this test as a means of predicting 
their ability to succeed at college. 

The basis for the prediction is the degree of 
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relationship between measures of the two 
traits. The closer the relationship-^that is, 
the higher the correlation {g.tK ) — the more 
accurate the prediction. Thus if the correla- 
tion between students’ scores on scholastic 
aptitude tests and their success at college is 
high, the scholastic aptitude scores are a bet- 
ter basis for prediction than they would be 
if the correlation were low. The closeness of 
relationship between two traits is determined 
by the extent to which the individuals at a 
given level in one trait vary in the other trait. 
The relationship is close if all students who 
receive low scores on one trait also get low 
•scores on the second trait; the relationship 
is far from close if those students who get 
low scores on one trait have a wide distribu- 
tion of scores in the second trait. In fact, 
the actual prediction procedure is in terms 
of that variation — the error of estimate. 

. The error of estimate is the standard devia- 
tion of the individuals in one trait who are 
at a given level in the other trait. Although 
this variation is not the same for all levels 
•of one trait, one value of it is computed — 
an average error of estimate — and used for 
all predictions for the two traits involved. 
The formula for the standard error of esti- 
mate is o- (est. Y) = trVl — In other words, 
if on the basis of an individual’s score on 
Trait X we predict his score in Trait Y, that 
prediction is in such terms as: the chances 
are 68 in 100 that his actual score in Y will 
be within ±1 o- est. of his estimated score; 
the chances will be 95 in 100 that his actual 
«core in Y will be within 2 cr est. of his esti- 
mated score. 

In education, as in other phases of life, 
prediction is usually improved by using more 
than one factor as the basis of prediction. 
There is little reason for using the students’ 
scores on scholastic aptitude tests as the sole 
basis for predicting college success when such 
otlier factors as the students’ high school 
record and intelligence test ratings are also 
available. The scores on two or more tests 
may be used as a combined basis for predic- 
tion by employing the statistical techniques 
•of multiple correlation and multiple regres- 
sion equations. It is possible to determine by 
statistical procedures what optimum weights 
should be allowed for the various factors; 
sometimes all factors should receive equal 


weights, while in other instances the accuracy 
of prediction can be improved by allowing 
some factors much more weight than others. 
Afterward, critical scores may be determined 
which represent the minimum scores likely to 
be associated with success in the area where 
the predictions are made. Common uses for 
such critical scores are for admission to col- 
leee and for eligibility to employment in 
Civil Service. 

One of the safest generalizations that can 
be made regarding the present status of pre- 
diction is that it is subject to a considerable 
measure of error. Prognosis is always in terms 
of probabilities, never in terms of certainties. 
This is due to errors in the measures of suc- 
cess available, as well as in the instruments 
of prediction employed. For example, suc- 
cess in school is measured commonly in terms 
of school marks, which are notoriously un- 
reliable, and vocational success is determined 
by salary earned or by the judgment of the 
employer, both of somewhat doubtful valid- 
ity. Criteria for success in personal and social 
adjustments probably are subiect to even 
greater error. Chance errors always tend to 
reduce the coefficients of correlation obtained. 

It is no doubt partly because tliese errors 
are not constant that predictions vary from 
school to school, from subject to subject, and 
from student to student. Standards vary so 
widely among schools that a student may fad 
completely in one and succeed in another. 
It is well known that intelligence tests predict 
success better in reading and arithmetic th^ 
in handwriting and physical -education. | 
also seems possible to predict the achiewmen 
of students at the extremes of the distribution 
more accurately than the achievement of those 
near the center. .. 

It is always easier to hit a big target than 
a small one, and particularly so with 
feet instruments. This explains why i 
easier to predict the average marks of s 
dents in college or secondary school ti’f” 
is to predict marks in the separate su }^ > 
and why it is always especially difficu^ 
predict tlie achievement of a particular m 
vidual in a given situation. Factors 
ford satisfactory predictions of the ° 
performance of groups and yet 
ardous for predicting individual achieve 
Further research is greatly needed uppu . 
ferential predictions, that is, upon abi ity P 
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terns associated witli achievement in various 
areas. 

Prediction as a statistical procedure is in 
terms of the average, not of the individual 
student. The prediction for individuals is 
often much less accurate than the accuracy of 
prediction for the average. Thus the statis- 
tician, given a group of students who have 
identical scores on scholastic aptitude tests, 
high school records of equal merit, and equal 
ratings on intelligence tests, can predict 
fairly accurately how well these students, as 
a group, %vill fare at college. The registrar, 
on the other hand, using the same measures 
as the basis for selecting prospective fresh- 
men, cannot be so accurate in predicting the 
college success of an individual applicant for 
' college entrance. A great many factors, aside 
from purely statistical ones, complicate the 
problem of prediction for the individual. The 
college success of a given individual may he 
different from that predicted for him for such 
a reason as a change in the family finances, 
with the resultant need for carrying a part- 
time job while he goes to college. The statis- 
tician is confident that not all students will 
fall, in love, contract influenza, meet an in- 
spiring teacher, or find a personal goal that 
makes college ivork increasingly significant. 
The registrar and the dean, dealing with indi- 
vidual students, cannot be so certain that such 
factors as tliese will not destroy the accuracy 
of their predictions. 

Education is no exception to the general 
rule that the only way to predict the future is 
by the past. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the best basis for predicting achievement 
on any academic level is the student’s record 
to date. Marks in the elementary school usu- 
ally give the best single basis for predicting 
success in the secondary school, just as marks 
in the secondary school usually do for col- 
lege. In like manner, as a rule, the best basis 
for predicting achievement in advanced 
courses in any subject is the earlier record in 
tiiat subject. This also seems to be true for 
graduate and professional schools, as well as 
to a considerable extent for life outside. (See 
Prognostic Test.) C.C.R. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. The term 
preparatory when applied to schools usually 
refers to preparation for college. All cosmo- 
politan or non-specialized secondary schools 
have at least one curriculum designed to pre- 
pare the students for college. But only those 
schools that exist primarily for this pm-pose 
are usually referred to as preparatory schools. 
They are chiefly private schools, and many 
of them, particularly those in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states, stem from 
the colonial grammar school or are the out- 
growth of the academy movement of the 19th 
century. Some originated as an adjunct to 
a college, and serve primarily as a tutoring 
school for that college. The large majority,^ 
however, are independent and privately con- 
trolled and prepare for admission to any 
college. 

The tradition associated with a few of the 
Letter kno%vn preparatory schools is at least 
as strong as that of many colleges. Waiting 
lists for enrollment are not uncommon, and 
membership in families of previous gradu- 
ates is at least a decided asset, if not almost 
a prerequisite, for admission to a iew of the 
more exclusive schools. 

Although most preparatory schools are for 
boys only, some exist for girls, and a small 
number are coeducational. (See Secon- 
dary Education.) j.B. 


PREPARENTAL EDUCATION. Edu- 
cation designed specifically to prepare youn® 
people for future parenthood. Although many 
kinds of education make indirect contribu- 
fions to this end, the term Preparental Educa~ 
tion is usually applied to instruction con- 
cerning the characteristics and needs of chil- 
dren, and parent-child relationships. Such in- 
straction may be given in specialized courses 
which deal also with other aspects of home 
making and family life (See Family Life 
Education for), ’ 


parental education is the provision of 
portunities for actual contacts with sr 
children to supplement theoretical instruct 
on child development. Pioneer work in ' 
connection was done by the Merrill-Pal, 
School. Several colleges and universities 
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a few high schools maintain nursery schools 
which serve as laboratories for their students; 
in most other institutions which offer pre- 
parental instruction, the cooperation of the 
independent nursery schools, elementary 
schools, day nurseries, clinics, settlement 
houses, private homes, etc., is secured. Some- 
times there are demonstration cottages in 
which the care of a baby or small child can 
be taught. Students contact with children 
may include only the demonstration of child 
care techniques by an instructor, or it may 
include directed observation and note-taking 
by the students, or actual experience in caring 
for and working with the children. 

At the college level, preparental education 
in its more intensive form is apt to be re- 
stricted to students (usually women) who are 
majoring in such fields as home economics, 
education, or child psychology. Training at 
the high-school level and earlier, where the 
curriculum and ' the students’ interests are 
usually less specialized, has the advantage of 
reaching more students, including those who 
marry at an early age and others who do not 
go on to college. The extension of prepar- 
ental education to young men and boys has 
been carried out by a few colleges and high 
schools, though much remains to be done in 
this direction. Non-academic agencies which 
offer preparental instruction include the 
YMCA'and YWCA and the 4-H clubs. (See 
also Education for Family Life, Parental 
Education.) B.B.L. 
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PRESCHOOL EDUCATION. The edu- 
cational experiences of the child from birth 
to entrance into the first grade of elementary 
school. 

In its wider sense this is a recognition of 
the fact that the child is receiving an informal 
education before he. begins to learn to read 
and tvrite and study arithmetic. This educa- 
tion comes from contacts with adults and 
children both within and without the family 


and from actual experience in living. 

In its narrower sense this term is used to 
designate nursery school, kindergarten, or 
kindergarten extension experience. (See, 
Nursery School; Kindergarten; Kinder- 
GARTEN Extension.) J.N.H. 
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PRE-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION — See Teacher Education. 


PRETEST. A pretest (also called mtial 
test) is a test designed to gauge the pupil’s 
knowledge before he begins the study of a 
new topic or unit of work. Pretesting en- 
ables the teacher to determine the equipment 
which each pupil brings to the study of the 
topic and the range of individual differences 
in his class. The pretest thus helps the teach- 
er to pitch his instruction at the level shoivn 
by the class as a whole, and to discover those 
pupils whose previous knowledge is below 
the class average so that he may provide the 
necessary individual assistance. Special pro- 
jects may be designed for those pupils whose 
pretest results indicate advanced standing. 

Pretests are used at the beginning of an ex- 
periment to determine the status of the group 
at the outset. Improvement is then measured 
by increases in the scores on the equivaen 
tests used at the end of the experiment. 


PREVIEW COURSES. Preview courses 
were organized at the junior high schoo e^e 
to assist pupils in an exploration of m er 
and abilities. In the field of languap, or 
ample, these courses consist of short 
in Latin, French, Spanish, German, or a 
The pupil is introduced to various 
that he may choose more 
guage for further study. (See Gebeb* 

Language.) . ..ijefieia 

Likewise, courses are organized in tne i 
of industrial arts dealing with such ac ^ 
as printing, electricity, woodworking, - 
metalworking, etc. Such , courses ar 
designated as exploratory or broa ° jp 
finding courses. They operate 
eighteen weeks. In the science e > 
eral science” is often considere ^ _ {o 

course since it gives a general o”®”. yph 
the entire field of science. Following 
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preview courses the pupil is allowed to select 
a field for further study. W.H.B. 

PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Various forms of practical arts education 
such as industrial arts, general business edu- 
cation (e.g., typewiting and bookkeeping), 
general home economics (e.g., introductory 
courses given in junior high schools), and 
general agricultural education (e.g., school 
gardening) are often mentioned as forms of 
prevocational education. These activities are 
prcvocational in that they provide explora- 
tory experiences in representative forms of 
general education before vocational choices 
must be made, before vocational education 
is undertaken, or before persons must enter 
employment — Whence prevocational. 

These experiences and others of a similar 
nature have a prevocational value in the sense 
that they add to the preparation for a specific 
vocation, as premedical training does for 
physicians and as prelegal training does for 
lawyers. 

Claims as to the prevocational value of 
representative materials, tools, processes, and 
techniques used by young people in the world 
of work must be restricted to tliose for 'ivhich 
value can be proved. Experience has shmvn 
that the conditions under which so-called 
prevocational education is given in schools 
are sometimes very different from those found 
in actual practice in the' vocations themselves. 
(See Vocational Education.) F.T.S. 

PRIMARY LEARNING— See Learning, 
Simultaneous. 

PRINCIPAL, SCHOOL. Elementary 
School Principal. The title of principal of 
an elementary school was first used in New 
York and Buffalo about the middle of the 
I9th century. These early principals were 
little more than head teachers and assumed 
few duties of administration and supervision. 
Tlie importance of the office developed with 
the rapid increase in school enrollment which 
made necessary large elementary school 
buildings and increased the problem of ac- 
counting and monitorial work incident to tlie 
graded school system. The principal also 
assumed more supervisor}’ duties and in some 
cases became tlie chief supervisor of his 
building. 

The training of elementary school prin- 


cipals has increased gradually since the early 
period until now most of them in the large 
schools hold bachelor’s or master’s degrees. 
Studies show that in 1932 about sixty per 
cent of men elementary school principals and 
forty per cent of women had more than four 
years of college training. 

Elementary school principals are frequent- 
ly classed as supervising principals (q.v.) 
and teaching principals. The former devote 
the major portion of their time to the super- 
vision and administration of the school. This 
position is more commonly found in the 
larger schools than in the smaller ones. The 
leaching principal devotes the larger part of 
his time to teaching and a smaller part to 
supervision and administration. Guidance is 
now generally considered as the function of 
the elementary school principal. 

In 1940-41 the salaries of elementary 
school principals ranged from an average of 
SI, 878 for supervising principals in school 
system in cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population 
to S4,621 in school systems of over 100,000 
population.^ In general the salaries of prin- 
cipals vary with the amount of training and 
experience and the size of the school system. 

Secondary School Principal. The posi- 
tion of secondary school principal is an out- 
growth of the position of master of the Latin 
Grammar Schools and the academy, of an 
earlier day. The modern high school prin- 
cipalship ■was developed during the period 
from about 1820 to 1860, and roughly paral- 
leled the period of the establishment of the 
superintendency. In many cases the superin- 
tendent of schools took charge of the sec- 
ondary schools, and in some he served as 
principal. As the secondary schools devel- 
oped, the principalship emerged as a distinct 
position apart from the superintendency.. The 
secondary school principal assumed more ad- 
ministrative responsibility and devoted less 
time to teaching. He also assumed large 
supervisory responsibilities in his school. 

The qualifications of high school princi- 
pals are usually higher than those of class- 
room_ teachers; in addition to training in 
teaching they usually have special adminis- 
trative and supervisory training. In many of 
the large high schools and in the secondary 
schools accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation they are required to have the mas- 
ters degree or its equivalent. In 1931 the 
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National Survey of Secondary Education re- 
ported that in communities of 5,000 to 500,- 
000 population, forty-four per < cent of the 
high school principals held bachelor’s de- 
grees, forty-two per cent, master’s degrees, 1 
per cent doctor’s degrees, and thirteen per 
cent, no degree.^ 

The high school principals are usually se- 
lected by the superintendent of schools and 
appointed by the board of education. In 
addition to their educational qualifications, 
they are usually persons who have had expe- 
rience as teachers. The tendency to require 
teaching experience has been a growing one 
and is now generally a requisite for appoint- 
ment. 

In 1940-41 the median salary of high 
school principals in school systems in cities 
of 2,500 to 5,000 population was $2,136; in 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population, $2,596; 
in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, 
$3,303; in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation $4,806.^ The size of the school system 
with its attendant responsibilities is an impor- 
tant factor in the determination of salaries. 
It is also true that principals in the larger 
schools are better prepared and have had 
more experience than those in tlie smaller 
ones. 

With respect to the principal’s duties and 
responsibilities, both practice and the judg- 
ment of administrators show a wide variation 
in the distribution of time and functions. 
The National Survey of Secondary Education 
shows that the average percentage of time of 
principals of schools in communities of 
100,000 population and over devoted to the 
following activities is: administrative, 40.2 per 
cent; clerical, 9.5 per cent; public relations, 
8.5 per cent; research, 7.2 per cent; supervi- 
sory, 26.6 per cent; teaching 3.1 per cent; 
guidance, 10 per cent; and other types of ac- 
tivities, 3.3 per cent.^ 

In the small school systems the high school 
principal devotes much time to teachin", and 
in addition carries on the clerical activities 
of record keeping, schedule making, dis- 
cipline, etc. The major administrative re- 
sponsibilities for the schools are assumed by , 
the superintendent, W.C.R. 
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PRINCIPAL, SUPERVISING. The Sev- 
enth Yearbook of the Department of E!c* 
mentary School Principals traces the devel- 
opment of the elementary school principal- 
ship through five stages: the one teacher, the 
head teacher, the teaching principal, the 
building principal, and the supervising prin- 
cipal. The duties of the first three are largely 
teaching; those of the fourth, administralion; 
and those of the fifth supervision. The super- 
vising principal is a well trained professjonal 
worker who is freed from leaching and 
clerical duties in order that he may dcvoie 
the major portion of his time to the improve- 
ment of instruction.^ 

In 1928 the median school under a sup^ 
vising principal enrolled more than ^ 
pupils and most frequently included gra^ 
from the kindergarten through the sixth, ine 
median number of years of college p® 
was 4.13 and the median experience 
years, 10.14 of which were spent as a prin- 
cipal.^ . . f. 

In 1938, a study of some 12,000 pnneipn- 
showed that about one-third held fu ^ 
positions and were regarded as 
principals, somewhat more than one 
were teaching principals, and about le P- 
cent were divided between pnncipa ^ . 

assistants and principals of severa^ s 
In cities of 2,500 to 10,000 
90 per cent were teaching principals, 
in cities of over 100,000 P.®P“ 
cent were supenusing principals. AU . ' j, 
third of the elementary school pr^f' 
were men and Iwo-tliirds women, y 
portion of men was larger in the a g 
and smaller in the small ones. , 

The salaries of supervising 
elementary schools were general j - 
than those of teaching principals, m 
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median salaries of supervising principals in 
cities of 2,500 to 30,000 ranged from $1,878 
to $2,220; in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
$2,470; and in cities of over 100,000, 3,420.® 
(See Administration, School; Principal; 
SuPERWsioN OF Instruction.) W.C.IL 
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PRINT SCRIPT WRITING-5ee Hand- 
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PRISON SCHOOL. In a majority of 
the prisons throughout the United States there 
may be found what is called a prison school, 
although there are a few prisons wherein no 
educational activities of any kind exist. Where 
there are no educational activities it is com- 
mon to find a large number of the prisoners 
wholly idle. Occasionally a few of them may 
do a certain amount of work each day, and it 
is not unusual in such places to find some 
• assigned to administrative duties 
which give them an opportunity to carry on 
u objectionable activities for 

me benefit of themselves and their personal 
friends. 

Now and then prison officials (often as a 
result of stimulation by prison chaplains) try 
^ effects of idleness by the 

establishment of prison schools. In such 
cases the officials are more concerned, if 
, ®“°§®mer, ivilh occupying the time 
ot their prisoners than with bringing them 
efccuonal heaeSls. They know® that the 
fiusy prisoner is less likely to be troublesome. 

iis.toii prison schools is 

. y y chaplain (or occasionally by a 
are ^ ®™P^°y®8) while the teachers 

znLn f ^ prisoners. As a rule the organi- 
lines 1 to follow traditional 

inmate teach- 

petence lacking in corn- 

are used discarded textbooks 

Srarv ; “"y ^e a prison 

ry containing few if any useful books. 


Some correspondence or cell study courses 
may be included, usually not. Generally, the 
program ivill be restricted to standard 
academic subjects. Sometimes only the illit- 
erate prisoners are admitted, although some 
prisoners may be students in the school for 
the purpose of reviewing elementary subjects. 
The school may be located in some part or 
parts of the prison unsuitable for other pur- 
poses, and, tlierefore, for school purposes. 

During the past twenty-five years, and par- 
ticularly since 1930, there'has been a marked 
and rapid change in the organization and de- 
velopment of prison schools. The prison riots 
of the latter part of the decade 1920-30, gave 
considerable impetus to a critical examination 
of American penological practices, which a 
few years earlier had been brought into the 
limelight as a result of the work of Thomas 
Mott Osborne and others. Perhaps Osborne’s 
efforts may be considered to have been the 
birth of twentieth century modernization of 
viewpoint and method in penology. During 
the years 1927-28 Mr. Austin MacCormick 
visited all prisons and reformatories for men 
and women (State, Federal, Army, Navy) in 
the United States with three exceptions. As a 
result his book “The Education of Adult 
Prisoners: A Survey and a Program” was 
published by The National Society of Penal 
Information in 1931. This book became a 
potent influence in stimulating the develop- 
ment of modernized and more effective • edu- 
cational programs in penal institutions every- 
where. Since then the type of prison school 
already described here has begun to disap- 
pear. In its stead there are now many prison 
schools operated for the primary purpose of 
making available to prisoners the benefits to 
be derived from purposeful education. 

Large prison systems such as the Federal 
system and the New York State Department 
of Correction employ Directors of Education 
and staffs for the purpose of centrally di- 
recting all education activities of the system, 
including the training of personnel. In such, 
systems usually may be found competent, 
professionally trained institutional directors 
of education, supervisors, librarians, teachers, 
and vocational instructors; broad and com- 
prehensive curricula; fairly adequate supplies 
and equipment and up-to-date school and 
shop buildings. Also, there are excellent 
libraries, correspondence courses, cell study. 
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courses, vocational and related vocational for those who do it best? These critics see 

classes, directed recreation, physical and in the prize a confession by the teacher that 

health education, mental hygiene education, the work has so little significance to students 

music and art classes, guidance service, and that only the prospect of winning a prize af- 

employment service~in fact, all of the con- fords the incentive to continued progress, 

structive and purposeful educational activities Teachers have objected to prizes because 
one would expect to find incorporated in a they tend to stimulate only the best students 
progressive educational propam. Betrveen the class without improving the work of 
^ the poorest and best prison schools heretofore the other students who may need the added 

described are those of the majority which incentive. When an announcement is made 

range from fair through averap to pod in that blue ribbons will be awarded to allslu* 

orgpization, oliering, personnel, supplies and ^jgtg who maintain an average of at least 85 

etjuipment. Today the trend is definitely to- pgj. cent in all subjects, the mediocre student 

ward the improvement of^ the prison school, goon learns that there is so little hope of his 

Some of the best educational opportunities receiving the award that his is only the spec- 
available below the college level in the coun- tatoj-’s interest in a race. The practice has 

try may upon rare occasions he found in a up therefore of awarding prizes for 

penal institution. The penal institutions of outstanding improvement as well as for out* 

New York State, Wisconsin, Michigan, and standing achievement. 

California have excellent comprehensive edu- the mental hygiene point of view, 

cahonal programs while numerous other -^gg have been criticized he- 

states pe not far behind. The prisp schools ^^^gg ^j^g attendant emphasis on individual 
of the Federal system are also excellent. (See competition rather than on cooperation, and 
Correctional Education, Reformatoot gf jj^g emotional problems that may 

Education.) W.M.W. accentuated by the stress of competition 

PRIZES. The use of prizes and awards and the sting of failure. If the prize is given 

as an incentive for improvement is an edu- to the pupil who writes the best essay or who 

cational practice with a history almost as paints the best picture, the pupil tnay see 

long as that of education itself. Prizes and little reason for sharing his experiences w 

awards have taken many forms: they have his classmates or for helping them to im- 

been as tangible as gold medals and sweaters, prove. For this reason, awards and prizes are 

as symbolic as the piece of ribbon worn on often awarded to groups rather than to in- 

the lapel, and as immaterial as the right to dividuals; thus the attendance banner may 

call oneself a Central High School Scholar, go to the class that has the best atten anc^ 

They are used in kindergarten classes and are Even this modification may not solve ^ 

found in graduate schools. That prizes and problem, for group pressure may 

awards have jjeen employed for so long a pe- child to come to school on jj 

riod of time and at so many different levels cold should keep him at home. :-gj 

of education is evidence enough of the faith attempt to reduce the disadvantages o P 

which teachers have in their appeal as incen- and awards by increasing ihe number 

lives. dents who may earn them and by extend^ 

In modern educational theory, the use of the list of traits in which g gj^en 

prizes does not enjoy the high prestige that ognized. Thus all students who mee 

its continued use in our schools should imply- standard may have the pcan’s 

Although their use does offer an immediate their names on the Honor Roll or e 

and an obvious reward for effort and achieve- List. Recognition may he given tor s 

ment — a reward that may stimulate many stu- tangible traits as initiative and jjjjg, 

dents — objection has been raised to the ex- others as well as for such academic q 

trinsic motivation on which reliance is as success in passing Spanish tes . 
placed. To some critics, the use of prizes It is difficult to justify ? r school 

seems to imply that the work is not worth as a subterfuge for bribei^ lb ^ ^ 

doing for its own sake. If the students know and college student should see m ,. -jjjijfy 

what they are doing and why they do it, is mum academic requirement set tor 

it necessary to add the incentive of a prize for an N.Y.A. position a means o r 
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these positions to students who can fill them 
without endangering their status as successful 
students rather than a monetary reward for 
doing the homework regularly. It is difficult, 
too, to do more than sympathize with the 
teacher rvho feels compelled to hold before 
the class bully the prospect of appointment 
to a monitorial position if he rdll stop molest- 
ing the younger pupils. 

It is nevertheless true that many schools 
employ prizes and awards without having any 
of the dire results which are so easily antici- 
pated. In such schools there are usually 
wholesome pupil-teacher relationships, ade- 
quate attention to the students’ personality 
needs, and ample opportunities for all stu- 
dents to understand the significance of the 
activities in which they engage and to expe- 
riece the thrill of success and social recogni- 
tion. C.M.R. 
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PROBABLE ERROR — See Reuabil- 

ITT. 

PROBATIONARY TEACHER. In sev- 
eral states and a number of cities, a teacher 
who has served conditionally in a school sys- 
tem for a stated period of years and has been 
reappointed for the following year, has a 
stated legal right to continuous employment 
during efficient service. The period of condi- 
tional service is called a probationary period; 
and the teacher while serving thus is known as 
a probationary teacher. 

The period of probationary service varies 
in the cities and states having tenure laws, 
the most common maxima being from ttvo to 
five years. In Ohio, for example, except in 
certain small communities, a teacher may be 
placed on tenure after serving from one to 
five years on probation. (See Tenure.) 

As a rule, the probationary teacher carries 
a regular teaching and extracurricular pro- 
gram, although he is usully supervised more 


closely than is the teacher who has attained 
tenure. The basic distinction between a pro- 
bationary teacher and the teacher on tenure is 
that the probationary teacher may be released 
by the school at the expiration of his contract 
without the necessiy for the filing of charges 
and the holding of a hearing, both of which 
are required when a teacher on tenure is dis- 
missed. Some school systems give the proba- 
tionary teacher an annual report which in- 
cludes an evaluation of his ability and an 
enumeration of the respects in which further 
improvement is expected. In some schools, if 
a probationary teacher is not reappointed, he 
may be given a statement of the reasons for 
his non-reappointment, even though such a 
statement is not required by law. 

Hie practice of regarding the newly-ap- 
pointed teacher as a probationary teacher is 
a means of safeguarding the school system 
against granting tenure to teachers who 
seemed to be persons of promise when they 
were appointed but whose performance on the 
iob did not reach the high level demanded 
by the school system. On the other hand, 
setting a definite time limit to the probation- 
ary period protects the teacher from the un- 
certainty attendant upon an unpredictable de- 
lay in his attaining tenure. By learning with- 
in the first few years of his association with 
the school that he ■will not be accepted as a 
member of the permanent staff, the teacher 
can make the necessary personal and profes- 
sional adjustments with less hardship than if 
he were released after several years of service 
at that school. 

A.V.O. 
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PROBLEM METHOD. The problem 
method refers to the use of the problem- 
solving procedure in organizing classroom 
activities. To use such a procedure it is 
necessary to have a problem as the challenge 
or stimulus for learning. A problem may be 
defined as some difficulty, perplexity, or doubt 
requiring solution and for which no ready 
answer can be given. In everyday life we 
are constantly dealing with problems that 
stimulate or challenge us to find a solution. 
For such situations no ready-made “book 
answers” are available. To solve them we 
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are stimulated to search, to inquire, to look 
ior necessary materials, and to consider criti- 
cally all factors bearing upon the problem in 
order to reach a satisfactory solution. Such 
activity involves reflective thinking and other 
experiences vital to real learning. The use of 
the problem method in school is an attempt 
to realize the values of such experience. It 
should be clear that the success of the prob- 
lem method depends largely upon the nature 
of the problems chosen and the challenge 
they offer to the pupils. 

There are two distinct ways in which 
problem-solving is ordinarily used by teach- 
ers. One is to make use of problems incident- 
ally in cpnnection with the other work of a 
course or unit, chiefly to improve compre- 
hension or to perfect some ability or skill. 
The other is to organize a course or units 
as a series of problems to be solved. A 
Problems of Democracy course, for instance, 
may be organized in terms of such problems 
as The Rights of Minorities and the Conflicts 
between Capital and Labor. While the latter 
provides the possibility of more nearly ap- 
proximating life situations, and therefore 
gives valuable training, many educators con- 
tend much that needs to be learned in school, 
especially in so-called “skill subjects” like 
arithmetic and foreign languages, can be 
learned more effectively , through direct 
teaching and learning, supplemented by the 
use of problems for practical application. 
At the high school level, the problem-solving 
approach can be used most effectively in the 
natural and social sciences. 

There are at least four essential steps in 
problem-solving, which may be described as 
follows: (1) recognition and statement of 
the problem, (2) inspection and proposal of 
a solution or solutions, (3) critical evalua- 
tion of and attempt to apply proposed solu- 
tions, and (4) verification of accepted solu- 
tion. While these four steps are essential, 
seldom will they occur in precisely the pre- 
ceding order. According to Dewey’s illus- 
trations of reflective thinking in problem- 
solving, one proposed solution after another 
is likely to be tried out and discarded before 
even the final and accepted solution is 
thought of. Under some circumstances the 
gatliering of data may take some time before 
any proposals are forthcoming. For these 
reasons, some teachers have proposed the 


V 

following three step problem-solving pro- 
cedure as a guide to effective training: (1) 
Introductory step — introduction and state- 
ment of problem— the challenge, (2) Devel- 
opmental step — proposed solutions, gather- 
ing data, critical evaluations, formulation of 
conclusions, (3) Application or Summariza- 
tion step — ^verification of results (if desired). 
The effectiveness of problem-solving depends 
much upon competent teacher guidance. 

T.M.R. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY - See 
Social Studies, Teaching' of. 

PROCTER FELLOWSHIP — Sec 
Scholarships and Fellowships, Intehna- 
TIONAL. 


PRODUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENT 
OF CORRELATION— See Correlation (in 
Statistics.) 

PROFESSIONAL APTITUDE TEST.S. 
The movement for vocational guidance iq-v,) 
which sprang up in the desire to help adoles- 
cent boys and girls to discover those orcu- 
pations which are best adapted to their abili- 
ties Has gradually been extended upwards. 
With tire increasing number of students en- 
rolled in institutions of higher education it e- 
came necessary to devise methods to advise 
students planning to enter profcssiona 
schools and at the same time, because o 
pressure of numbers, it also became necessary 
for these schools to adopt sorne standar s o 
selection. From the point of view of nn 
it was considered desirable to protect i 
against the “disappointment, disillusionrncnh 
and waste” of failure. From the poini o y 
of the professional schools it was cqua ) 
sirable to secure students who were 
likely to succeed in their studies. , 

The development of professoinal ap 
tests began soon after World War 
admission to law schools, then to 
schools, and later to schools 
Only in the field of medicine has the 
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aptitude tesla been continuous; in the other 
two Reids their history' has been sporadic, 
perhaps because the full support and coop- 
eration of the respective professional organi- 
zations have been lacking. In the case of 
medicine the Medical Aptitude Test, de- 
veloped by Dr. F. A. Moss, has been used 
since 1929 under the sponsorship of the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges. In 
law, only in the Schools of Law at Columbia 
and Yale Uni%’ersities has the use of aptitude 
tests had a continuous history' over a period 
of yeans, and in engineering, only Stevens 
Institute of Technology has had similar ex- 
tended experience with aptitude tests. Where 
professional aptitude tests have been used for 
a length of time, the records have show'n that, 
if properly constructed, they are effective in 
reducing the number of failures in the re- 
spective courses. The score attained by a 
candidate in the aptitude tests indicates only 
his chances of success in tlie particular pro- 
fessional course to which he is admitted; it is 
no indication of success in the practice of a 
profession. 

In the last few years experiments have been 
under way to construct aptitude tests in other 
' fields of professional study — dentistry, phar- 
macy, and nursing. Efforts to devise prog- 
nostic tests of ability in teaching have so far 
failed. In the field of graduate studies the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, in cooperation with a large number 
of colleges and universities, has developed 
the Graduate Record Examination as a test of 
the aptitudes of students in the various fields 
of graduate study. IX.K. 
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PROFESSIONALIZED SUBJECTMAT- 
TER. “Professionalized subject matter” is 
the term used to describe courses that com- 
bine subject matter and methods of leaching 
the subject matter under discussion. Such a 
course results, for example, when a tradi- 
tional course in science is combined with a 
course in metliods of teaching science. A 
college course in American history would be 


devoted to the subject matter of American 
history; a professionalized course in Amer- 
ican history' would present both the subject 
matter and methods of teaching American 
history. 

With the growth of the normal schools and 
tcadiers colleges (qq-v.) came the issue of 
academic versus professional training. It 
Avas argued that anything in the way of sub- 
ject matter needed in tiie equipment of the 
teacher should be incorporated as a basic 
part of the training program. As tlie normal 
schools developed they were more and more 
under the criticism tliat tliey' did not provide 
a basic general education for their students. 
There was also a pedagogical development 
Avhich called for a training program Avhich 
would equip the teacher both academically 
and professionally. As normal schools devel- 
oped into teachers colleges the pressures ap- 
plied by accrediting agencies — ivliich re- 
flected the point of view of liberal arts educa- 
tion — ^great emphasis was placed upon pro- 
fessionalization of subject matter so that 
teachers migltt receive the fundamentals of a 
liberal education and, at the same time, 
acquire the necessary teaching skills. 

Two examples stand out in tlie effort to 
professionalize courses, TIjc first is in the 
field of mathematics Avhere, especially for 
teachers in the elementary school, refresher 
courses in arithmetic arc included in courses 
dealing witli methods of teaching arithmetic. 
In the field of science there have been sub- 
stantial professionalization courses combin- 
ing both content and methods of teaching. 
This is especially true with respect to tlie 
training of elementary and junior high school 
teachers. 

Those responsible for traditional subject- 
matter courses often oppose the professional- 
ization of courses on the ground that it is 
impossible to combine in a single course both 
content and methods. Since teachers of col- 
lege subjects have given relatively little at- 
tention to methods of teaching in the subjects 
for which they arc responsible, they naturally 
do not a^pt readily a program of profes- 
sionalization. The problem in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions is that of finding scholars 
Avho are skilled teachers and ivho also are 
competent to devote consideration to methods 
of teaching the subject to others. 

There is Avide variation in the curriculum 
of teacher-education uistitubons with respect 
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to professionalized subject matter. With the 
coming of the junior college as the first two 
of the' four-year period of teacher-education 
institutions, wider interest has been shown 
in general education. Such “general educa- 
tion” courses are organized for die purpose 
of giving a broader survey in subject fields 
or areas. This makes it possible to defer 
“professionalized content,” since the latter 
part of the training course ' is devoted to 
methods, thus freeing the earlier years for 
general education. W.H.B. 
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PROFESSOR, COLLEGE — See Col- 
lege Faculty. 

PROFILE GRAPH, A graphic repre- 
sentation of an individual’s performance on 
a series of tests or a series of ratings of his 
personality traits. After the student has been 
given a series of tests and his raw scores have 
been converted into comparable scores by 
using standard scores or a table of norms 
{q.v.), the profile graph makes it possi- 
ble for the teacher to depict all of these 
converted scores on a single graph. The 
subjects in which the student has been tested 
or the personality traits on which he has been 
rated are equally spaced along one of the co- 
ordinate axes of the graph, and the con- 
verted scores are indicated along the other 
axis. These points are then connected to 
form a psyefiograph or trait profile. Such a 
graph makes it possible for the teacher to 
see quickly how the student’s achievement 
compares with that of the average child, and 
it also enables the teacher to see at a glance 
whether the child’s abilities represent an even 
level of achievement or whether there are any 
speciab abilities or weaknesses in the various 
subjects and traits. J.J. 

PROGNOSIS — See Prediction of Suc- 
cess; Prognostic Test. 

PROGNOSTIC TEST. A prognostic 
test is one designed to predict the pupil’s 
ability to learn a specific school subject. 
The most widely used prognostic tests have 
been developed in secondary school mathe- 
matics and foreign languages; for example. 


the Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test (World 
Book Co., New York) , and the Symonds For- 
eign Language Prognosis Test (Teachers 
College, Columbia University). The Metro- 
politan . Readiness Test (World Book Co., 
New York) is illustrative of the relatively 
few prognostic tests constructed for use with 
elementary, school children. 

In general, three techniques have been 
used in constructing prognostic tests: (1) 
The mental functions entering into the mas- 
tery of the particular subject are determined 
and a test is developed to measure these func- 
tions; (2) a series of sample lessons in the 
subject is presented to the pupil, each lesson 
being followed by a test to determine how 
much he has learned; (3) a test is adminis- 
tered to determine the pupil’s knowledge in a 
given field before he begins formal study of 
Uie subject. These three approaches are con- 
cerned in large measure with the pupil’s 
ability to master the content of a given sub- 
ject. Success in any school subject, however, 
is influenced by a host of environmental and 
psychological factors which, of necessity, 
must be disregarded when constructing the 
prognostic test. The tests do not measure, for 
example, the quality of the pupil’s study 
habits or the strength of his motivation for 
school success. As a consequence, the test by 
itself cannot predict perfectly future success 
in a given subject. In fact, correlations be- 
tween scores on a prognostic test and academ- 
ic success are usually about -f-.SO or "b'Y’ 
much too loiv for accurate prediction of the 
level at which an individual may be expected 
to work. 

Despite the weaknesses of prognostic tests, 
they are valuable in the guidance and place- 
ment of pupils. When used in conjunction 
with other measures of ability, such as inte i- 
gence tests, they give a better indication o 
future success in a specific subject than does 
the use of an intelligence test alone. 
nostic tests are, therefore, a useful devic 
for reducing the wastefulness of school tau- 
ure. Scores on prognostic tests may be use 
as a basis for classifying students so a 
those who are likely to experience diftcuJt) 
in a particular subject may be put m o 
slow progress class, while other students i 
will probably learn much' faster ^^n 
grouped in another class. Pro^ostm 
also increase the effectiveness of instruct 
by making it possible for the teacher to 
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diagnose student iveaknesscs and to plan 
appropriate remedial work at the beginning 
of the term’s work. (See Pbediction OF 
Success.) J-J* 

PROGRAM, DAILY. As applied to a 
school or classroom the daily program is a 
time and work schedule of major activities, 
used to guide pupils and teachers each day 
that the school is in session. The program 
usually contains the time or period for each 
class to meet during the school day in each 
of tlie various subjects or areas of experi- 
ence, and, sometimes, the periods for study, 
work, or other activities as ivell. 

There has been a decided trend in elemen- 
tary schools a^vay from rigid adherence to a 
fixed daily program and tmvard one ^vhich 
is flexible and easily adapted to changing 
school conditions and needs. The follomng 
flexible daily program has been used suc- 
cessfully in small schools carrying large cur- 
riculum units.^ 

Opening period. — ^Varied activities and 
shared experiences, including news, reports, 
and observations. 

Planning the day’s activities. — ^Time enough 
to plan the enterprises for the day. 


Work period. — A long period (60 to 75 
minutes) for construction and art ■work, ex- 
periments, creative witing, or cooperative 
activities. 

Relief period.— Len^ and frequency 
varying with the maturity of the children. 

Physical education and health. — ^At least 
20 minutes for learning games and discussing 
health problems. 

Evaluation period.- — ^Time enough to dis- 
cuss and evaluate the forenoon’s ivork. 

Noon hour. — ^Lunch and recreation. 

Practice in skills. — In various fields, such 
as reading, spelling, arithmetic, art and mu- 
sic, and creative expression. 

Opportunity period. — Individualized work 
wherever children need help, as in hand- 
wiling, reading and speech, science, appre- 
ciation materials, and hobbies. 

In a weekly program, class and other 
learning periods are distributed on a weekly 
basis. There is considerable variation in the 
time Avhen class periods in different subjects 
come each day, but the program for any one 
day is like the program for the same day on 
preceding weeks. The accompanying tabic is 
an example of a fourth-grade weekly pro- 
gram.^ 


Begin 

Minutes 

Monday j 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9:00 

9:30 

9:45 

30 

45 

Music 

Science 

and 

Health 

Music i 

1 

Language 

60 


Arithnrctic 

45 

Arlthmelic 

Aritlimetic 

10:30 

15 

Physical Education and Play 

10:45 

75 

Reading 

[ Social 

Studies 

Reading 

Social 

Studies 

' ■ Reading 

12:00 

60 

Luncheon and Play Period 

1:00 

■ 2:00 

60 

Language 

1 

1 

Reading 

\ 

1 .Social 

Studies 

1 

Reading 

! Social 

Studies 

30 

Writing 


' Art 

Language 

1 

Writing 

2:30 

15 

Physical Education and Play 

2:45 

. 3:15 
3:30 

30 

i 

45 

Spelling 

Language 

Spelling 

45' 

Art 

Science 

and 

Health 1 

Art 

30 

Spelling 

1 Writing 
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The teacher shoxild follow principles of 
program construction that have been devel- 
oped scientifically, have been tried out ex- 
perimentally, and have stood the test of re- 
peated use. The following are examples of 
sound principles that meet these criteria: 

A period of physical rest should immedi- 
ately precede practice activities requiring 
steady muscular movements. 

Younger children should have shorter but 
more frequent periods for class meetings 
than older children. 

More time and longer periods should be 
devoted to subjects or areas of experience 
.which are most important and which have 
the most thought content. 

A part of the child’s school time should be 
organized in terms of long periods for broad 
subject-matter fields as well as short periods 
for minor divisions of subject matter and 
the practice of specific skills. 

It is desirable to merge or fuse related 
subjects, such as history, geography, and 
civics, or language, writing and spelling, so 
that the weeldy time allotment to a given 
division of the work may be greater. 

In making a program the teacher should 
follow certain clearly defined steps. He must 
collect the necessary information about the 
school, the pupils, the classroom, the curricu- 
lum, and the time. He must know the type of 
school organization, the number of pupils 
and their maturation levels, the room accom- 
modations and instructional supplies avail- 
able, the curriculum requirements and text- 
books in use, the building time schedule, and 
any time allotments for various subjects 
which may be required. 

When he has collected this information he 
is ready to plan the program. In this con- 
nection several questions arise: What type 
of program is desired? May any subjects or 
grades be combined for instruction time? 
How many weekly periods of determined 
length will be allotted each subject or activ- 
ity field? Issues like these may be decided by 
local administrative X)olicies and plans. In 
others, the teacher will be guided by ap- 
proved principles of program-making, such 
as those listed above. 

In preparing the program the classroom 
teacher should begin by entering on his pro- 
gram form the limits of time determined by 
the building time schedule. He is then ready 


to schedule class groups in accordance wth 
sound principles of program-making. He 
should work to secure die most effective 
sequence of classes and the best time for each 
subject. As the work nears completion the 
program should be checked for determining 
where improvements are possible, (See 
Schedules, School.) C.M.R. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. The 
term Progressive Education took on its pres- 
ent defined status with the organization of 
the Progressive Education Association {q>v.) 
in 1918 under the leadership of Mr. Stanwood 
Cobb. The movement itself is, however, much 
older, as well as much broader and deeper. 

It seems historically justifiable to say that 
this movement began with Rousseau (1712- 
1778) (g.v.) and the tmile (1762). But it 
was Pestalozzi (1745-1827) (g.v-)? uiuc 

influenced by Rousseau and the general 
humanitarian stirring of his day, who b^an 
the significant remaking of the schtml a on^ 
the lines here under study. His influence 
was world-wide and reached America througn 
many channels, in the remaking of arithme c 
and geography, in the making of our gradw 
schools (coming by way of Prussia especially 
through the work of Horace Mann), m Siw- 
don’s ‘'object lessons,” and in the later m 
ence of Herbart (1776-1841) and Froebj 
(1782-1852) (gg.v.), both of whom stud 
with Pestalozzi. «' 

But “progressive education ^ 

know it is mostly an American j?,)' 

ing much to Francis W. Parker (18 • 
and John Dewey (1859- ) {qq.v.). With Stan 
ley Hall (184^-1924) and others ^ , 
lesser share. Colonel Parker started e 
teaching along this line 
interest, first at Quincy, Mass., and . 

Chicago, particularly at the Cook 
Normal School. John Dewey, partly thro ^ 
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“the Dewey School’-' (1896-1903) at the 
University of Chicago, but largely through 
his writings and university teaching at Chi- 
cago and Columbia, has furnished the philos- 
ophy of education on -ivhich the progressive 
education movement has mainly gone for- 
ward. 

Progressive education is a movement, not 
a creed; hut it seems possible to state its 
main features as follows; 

1, It is the democratic movement brought 
into childhood. In a new sense and to a 
larger degree the child is to be respected as a 
person, and childhood is not to be used merely 
as means and preparation for a later adult- 
hood. Also, while parents and teachers are 
to remain in contr’ol, they will seek to extend 
as far and as fast as possible the area, fixed 
by them, in which the child is allowed and 
encouraged to make decisions on his orvn, 
learning of course to give due considerationf 
to the rights and feelings of others. 

' 2. It holds that children and youth — all 
people in fact — learn what they live as they 
themselves accept it to live by; further, that 
they learn this in the degree tliat they live it 
or count it important to tliem; and finally 
that what they thus live and accept (i.e., 
learn) they incorporate at once into their 
behavior structure (as mind and character). 
Moreover, it holds that the organism acts as 
a working whole so that each instance of 
learning involves an interrelated complex of 
thinking, feeling, and movement. 

3. Since the child thus learns what he 
lives, the school should aim to be a place 
where the best possible of good living pre- 
vails, the kind of living fit to be built into 
character. The school is not a place where 
all the pupils do is learn about living. Rather 
it is a place where living goes on, and 
should be judged in terms of hmv good that 
living is. 

If a child follows thoughtless or selfish 
whims, or fails to put forth his best effort 
either in thinking or doing, or yields to con- 
duct lower than he knows to be right, then, 
according to progressive education, that child 
is, to that extent, building a lower type of 
character than is desirable, and his school 
is, to that extent, failing in its duty. On the 
other hand, in the de^ee that the child lives 
up to his best in thinking, in considering 
others, in sticking to his task even though it 
proves at times tedious and hard, in holding 


himself thus to duty, insofar as he lives these 
things and accepts them in his heart as his 
way of behaving, and as he continues to im- 
prove upon his standards as he grows older, 
that child is building — and inevitably so — 
a better type of character, and his school 
can know that it is succeeding. 

4. Since man can truly be man only in 
associated living, it becomes the social dut)*- 
of the school to help each child grow up to 
effective living within the social group. The 
child should increasingly embody in himself 
the best of the cultural inheritance, accept 
the democratic obligation to improve the 
standard of surrounding social life, and, if 
possible, learn ultimately to add to that in- 
heritance. This means, in accordance tvith 
the preceding principle of learning, that tlie 
school must not only be itself an example of 
desirable associated living, but that it should, 
as the children grow older, continually in- 
crease their interactions ■with surrounding' 
social life so that they may learn, under ac- 
tual living conditions, what those social con- 
ditions are, and how to control and improve 
them. 

5. These considerations make clear why 
the progressive school refuses the usual prac- 
tice of putting first the acquisition of “sub- 
ject-matter” in isolation from its living use, 
and why it prefers instead to aim at tlie 
building, through high quality present living, 
of djoiamic characters which will learn and- 
use knowledge and skills in and for life’s 
broader and better purposes. 

The progressive education movement in 
its most modern phase began, we may say, 
in the latter part of the 19di century but 
spread only slowly until the end of the second 
decade of the 20th century. Since then it has 
spread rapidly in America, botli in the ele- 
mentary school and in the theory and prac- 
tice departments of teachers colleges. Its 
acceptance has been slower but still real in 
the secondary school, and still slower but 
increasingly present in the college. In the 
United States the most common name used 
in connection with it is the “activity pro-' 
gram” [q.v.), while elsewhere the practice 
is often called the “project method” {q.v.). 

At the first, the opponents of the move- 
ment claimed that as a method it was ineffec- 
tive. However, carefully conducted studies 
seem to show that for teaching the so-called 

tool subjects” it is at least as effective as 
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any alternative, while for activities involving 
initiative, creativeness, broadmindedness, 
tolerance, honesty, and the like, it is clearly 
superior. The ‘'Eight Year Study” (q.v.) for 
example, found that students from “progres- 
sive” secondary schools surpassed their “con- 
trols” along all significant lines of college 
success. W.H.& 
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PROJECT METHOD. The project meth- 
od of. teaching refers to the use of projects 
as a means of organizing learning activities. 
The term was first used in teaching in this 
country in the field of manual training as 
-early as 1900 to designate practical problems 
which involved making or producing some 
product through physical activity, without 
much consideration of the importance of 
pupil purposing or planning, although pupil 
planning was used. The term was gradually 
adopted in such otheY fields as home eco- 
nomics and agriculture, which also deal with 
practical problems. 

After 1900 under the influence of the new 
psychology there was a gradual adoption of 
the idea that the project should be a problem- 
solving learning activity in which the pupil 
had an opportunity to choose, plan, and direct 
his own activities. According to this philos- 
ophy whenever the learning actually approxi- 
mated the nature of a real life-problem and 
was planned and carried out in a practical 
way by the learner, it was referred to as a 


project. Thus, making a dress, constructing 
a piece of furniture, or raising chickens for 
market are examples of projects. The term 
“home project” came into vogue early to 
designate a pupil planned practical problem 
carried to completion at home. 

A further change in the interpretation of 
the project came about as a result of a wider 
acceptance of the Dewey philosophy and the 
attempt of teachers to plan units of learning 
that would be significant wholes based upon 
life patterns. This, newer point of view was 
first definitely set forth in 1918 by W. H. Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who characterized the project as a 
“wholehearted purposeful activity proceeding 
in a social environment.” This new interpreta- 
tion of a project as any “wholehearted pur- 
poseful activity” was an attempt to capitalize 
on the fact that purposing and interest are 
potent factors in learning. This interpreta- 
tion opened the door to Ae use of the term 
for any learning activity that had the char- 
acteristics of “wholehearted purposeful ac- 
tivity.” As a result, there followed a period 
of some five or ten years during ' which 
teachers applied the term to such a variety 
of learning activities that the term almost 
ceased to have any significance as a type of' 
organized learning activity. However, there 
finally evolved from this period of trial and 
controversy an interpretation that retained 
the important characteristics of both points 
of view. 

As now generally accepted, the project is 
conceived as a unit of purposeful learning 
activity involving a practical problem^ com- 
plete in itself, aimed at definitely attainable 
goals, and planned and carried out by the 
learner in a natural and life-like way. Some 
would specify further that the ends or goals 
should be definitely and objectively measura- 
ble. Some teachers and laymen refer to the 
immaterial product, if any, as the project, 
whereas the real significance of the term is 
embodied in the concept of the unified pur’ 
poseful activities that produce the materi 
product, since these are of vital concern m 
determining the learning outcomes. 

Projects have been classified in various 
ways depending upon the purposes or S03®' 
The most common classification provides^ o 
three, types; namely, (1) material 
involving the production of some matena 
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physical thing, (2) learning projects involv- 
ing the attainment of some ability or skill, 
and (3) intellectual or problem projects in- 
volving tlie solution of some problem or dif- 
ficulty to gain knowledge or information. To 
these some would add the esthetic project in- 
volving enjoyment and appreciation. 

The values of the project method may be 
summed up briefly as follows. The project 
method rests soundly upon the psychology 
that functional knowledge, abilities, and 
traits of character result from active partici- 
pation in solving problems or difficulties. 
Since the pupil selects the project, or at least 
willingly accepts it as his own, the project 
starts with a purpose which is the pupil’s. 
He sees the project as a real undertaking re- 
lated to life, complete in itself, with definite, 
desirable goals. Then the fact that the pupil 
can do his own planning and direct his orvn 
activity, gives freedom and lends further im- 
portance to the undertaking. The project 
method is of value also because it is a means 
of providing for individual differences. 

To realize the values claimed for tlie proj- 
ect method, the proponents of the method 
advocate the following teaching steps: Pur- 
posing, which involves the choice of the 
project and determination of the goals (under 
teacher guidance) ; Planning, which involves 
the choice of what is to be done and how it 
is to be done; Executing, which consists of 
the actual learning experiences in carrying 
out the project; Evaluating (optional witli 
some projects), which consists of evaluating 
the results in the light of the desired goals. 

There are tivo ways in ivhich teachers usu- 
ally make use of projects. One is to organize 
a course or portions of it by projects. The 
other is to make use of projects as a part of 
some other plan to provide extra work or to 
lake care of individual needs or interests. 
Many teachers use individual projects in tlieir 
differentiated unit assignments. Group pro- 
jects are also used for groups or a whole 
class. 

There are certain limitations to the project 
method that teachers should be aware of if 
lliey are to use it effectively. The following 
arc the most important limitations: (1) it is 
difficult to provide a well-rounded curriculum 
of projects, since systematic teacher organi- 
zation is apt to vitiate the very purpose of 
llie project method: (2) the project planned 


curriculum is- apt to leave large gaps in con- 
tent and needed pupil experience; (3) there 
is danger of much unproductive activity, 
wasted time, and lack of much needed prac- 
tice; (4) the project method fails to give the 
pupil a perspective of the logical and in- 
tegrated organization of the content of dif- 
ferent fields; knowledge gained, although 
vital, is fragmentary. (See also Activity 
Program, Progressive Education.) 

T.M.R. 
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PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. Projec- 
tive techniques are methods employed by 
psychologists and psychiatrists in the per- 
sonality study of individuals, and in the 
treatment of emotional maladjustments. 
Through the use of standardized visual 
stimuli or materials, information which the 
individual may be unwilling or unable to 
communicate regarding his feelings and at- 
titudes is disclosed. Many of the techniques 
may be used therapeutically to reveal to the 
individual the motivations for his behavior, 
and give him an opportunity to release such 
emotions as fear, anxiety, and hostility. 

There are many varieties of projective 
techniques, the most common ones being 
painting; drawing; finger painting; clay 
modeling; use of play materials, such as dolls 
and puppets; dramatic representations of 
problem situations; Stern’s cloud pictures; 
and the Rorschach ink blot method. (See 
Rorschach Test.) While many of them have 
their widest application in the diagnosis and 
treatment of children’s emotional . dis- 
orders, some, such as the Rorschach method, 
have a wide application in all age groups, 
as one of the battery of techniques used to 
diagnose personality disorders. 

pe greatest danger in the use of projective 
techniques is that they appear simple to use 
and, therefore, invite their use by people in- 
adequately trained to recognize and handle 
the emotional situations created. Further- 
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more, there may be a tendency to misinterpret 
the results obtained or read into the subject’s 
activity far more than it actually represents. 
The unskilled worker should be especially 
aware of the hazards of inducing individuals 
to reveal, unwittingly, material about them- 
selves which may be provocative of guilt or 
anxiety feelings. 

Clinically, the psychiatrist working with a 
child might employ a play situation to enable 
the child to release a handicapping emotion. 
For instance, a small child; showing adjust- 
ment difficulties symptomatic of his hostile 
feelings toward one of his parents, would be 
helped to gain awareness of his problem and 
release of hostility in a controlled situation 
through the re-enacting of one of his problem 
situations, using dolls as representations of 
the people involved. 

The teacher who makes use of modifica- 
tions of these techniques should avoid any 
interpretations, but may utilize free painting 
or drawing, witliout concern about technical 
end-results, to permit children to express 
feelings and release tensions. G.M.A. 

PROMOTION. The American school 
system is organized on tlie assumption that 
the child will make normal age-grade-progress 
and will complete a grade of schooling in the 
course of one year of attendance at school. 
Thus the six-year olds are expected to be in 
the first grade, the seven-year-olds in the 
second grade, and so on up to the twenty- 
year olds who should be beginning their 
junior year at college and the twenty-one- 
year-olds who should be in their senior year 
at college. Deviations from normal age-grade 
progress may be in the direction of either 
acceleration (more than one grade is com- 
pleted in one calendar year) or retardation 
(less than one grade is completed in one 
calendar year). 


are more pupils who have been retarded one 
or more grades than there are pupils who 
have kept up with each succeeding grade 
without either acceleration or retardation. , 

Since American educators are so well aware 
of the wide differences in pupils’ mental 
abilities and in rates of mental growth, it may 
he assumed that the prevalence of acceleration 
and retardation reflects their recognition of 
the influence that diflTerences in the pupils’ 
I.Q. have on the pupils’ rate of grade pro- 
gress. If this were indeed the explanation 
for deviations from normal age-grade prog- 
ress, the extent of acceleration should he 
equal to that of retardation since the distri- 
bution of intelligence approriraates that of 
the normal probability curve (q.v.) and the 
number of children who are above average 
in intelligence is about equal to those who are 
below average in intelligence. However, prob- 
ably in no school system in the United States 
does the amount of acceleration equd the 
amount of retardation. 

The small percentage of acceleration is 
explainable on several counts. First, many 
school systems consider it poor policy to 
have a child “skip a grade,” and no provision 
is made for a pupil actually to do the work of 
more than one grade in one year. 
some schools think it unwise to put a (ffiiW 
in a class where the majority of die chudren 
are chronologically older than he. Third, the 
curriculum usually offers so little challenge 
or interest to bright children that their per- 
formance is often much below that expe^ 
of children of superior intelligence, the 
actual results these children produce, whm 
taken as an isolated criterion, may not m i- 
cate that they merit acceleration. Acceleration, 
where it is practiced, is usually reg^ded as 

a reward for past outstanding achievemen 

rather than as a means for bringing abo 
the best future learning on the part ot i 


Although the extent of acceleration and 
retardation varies witli the promotion policies 
of various school systems, by the time chil- 
dren reach the seventh grade a considerable 
minority — ^in some school systems even a 
majority — of the children have made other 
than tire normal age-grade-progress. Some 
have taken less than six years to reach this 
grade, while others have taken longer to reach 
the same grade. The amount of acceleration 
is small; the amount of retardation much 
greater. In fact, in many school systems there 


tudent. , T • on 

Retardation, on the other hand, 
ccepted feature of most school systems, 
iractice of having failing students repea 
rade has been defended as a method o 
iplining “lazy” pupils and stimulatmg 
3 work to capacity, as a means J 

etter adjustment for immature > , 

way of making up work lost , ° j 
bsence, and as an assurance that sc 
andards wiU be maintained^ 

Many are the factors which have 
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regarded as the causes of retardation. Among 
those attributed to the child himself are: lack 
of mental ability; physical handicaps and 
sensory defects Aat impair the effectiveness 
of learning; irregular attendance resulting 
from illness or other causes, wth consequent 
inability to complete essential work; ineffec- 
tive study and work habits; lack of applica- 
tion, sustained attention, and effort; inability 
to assume responsibility; personality malad- 
justments and conduct problems from which 
learning crises result; and specific disabili- 
ties ha one or more of the tool subjects, 
especially reading, in the early grades. 

The school has been held responsible for 
such conditions as overcrowding of classes, 
inadequate curricula and poor grade place- 
ment of curriculum materials, inadequate 
instruction owing to poor quality of teaching, 
lack of guidance, two or more grades housed 
in one room, and inadequate provision for 
individual differences among pupils. 

Among the causes of retardation attribu- 
table to the home and tlie environment have 
been included parental indifference, low 
standards of living, broken homes, frequent 
transfers from school to school, and bad 
associates and companions. 

^ Pupils who at the end of a term have not 
met the standards set for that term are “not 
promoted” to the next grade and therefore 
repeat the work of the same grade, often with 
tiiie same teacher, ffie same leaching method, 
tlie same textbooks, and the same assignments, 
and are treated 'as though they had been 
newly promoted to that grade. Repeating a 
grade in this manner usually brings little or 
no improvement in achievement Sometimes 
actual regression has been tlie result Feel- 
ings of frustration, inferiority, and boredom 
are likely to arise, bringing with them malad- 
justment and problem behavior. Moreover, it 
has been found that when repeaters are 
treated as new pupils, and the time they spend 
repeating a grade is not used for remedial 
treatment at the point of their particular 
weaknesses, their achievement in tlie next 
grade is no better than that of others of 
similar age, ability, and achievement in the 
previous grade, who were promoted to the 
next grade without repeating a grade. Some 
educators neverffieless justify the practice of 
nonpromotion on the ground that repeaters 
as a warning to other <iiUdren. There 
is no proof that repeaters do serve as a moti- 


vating force. In any case, many educators 
frown upon a method which abuses the per- 
sonality of one child for some expected gain 
to others. The number of children who have 
repeated one or more grades has decreased 
markedly since the turn of the century, when 
a survey of New York City schools showed an 
amount of repetition that was considered ap- 
pallingly excessive. The decrease has been 
due not primarily to better teaching but to 
a change in the standards for promotion. 

The policy of conditional promotion has 
been used widely as a substitute for nonpro- 
motion, both in the elementary school and 
in the high school. Conditional promotion is 
meant to indicate to the pupil that he has not 
mastered adequately the work of the grade 
but that, all things considered, he can get 
along in the next grade provided he puts 
forth sufBcient effort. It is therefore meant 
to serve as additional motivation since the 
threat is held over the child that if he does 
not do well at the beginning of the succeed- 
ing grade he will be demoted. Actually many 
— sometimes estimated at 50 per cent — of 
those who have been conditionally promoted 
are lated demoted. This does not help the 
situation either from the point of view of 
emotional adjustment or of learning progress. 
It is possible too that the conditionally pro- 
moted pupils who are not later demoted 
would get along better if they did not have 
the fear of demotion constantly with them. 

The problem of retardation has also. been 
attacked through multiplying the number of 
grade divisions at which promotion and non- 
promotion are regularly considered for each 
child. While each grade still covers a year 
of schooling, grades have been divided in 
many school systems into half-grades and 
even quarter-grades. Nonpromotion, under 
such schemes, requires the pupil to repeat 
the work of only part of a year. Since these 
schemes necessitate that all parts of each 
grade be mamtained during caA school term, 
they can be used only in schools that have 
a large population for each grade. Promotion 
on a quarterly basis, with terms consisting 
of ten weeks each, was established more than 
seventy-five years ago in St, Louis, and is still 
being used ^ere. In fact, it is often called 
the St. Louis Plan, While it did have con- 
siderable vogue elsewhere for a time, during 
the past decade it has rarely been in use out- 
side St, Louis, 
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Half-grades and semiannual promotions 
are sufficiently numerous throughout the 
United States for comparisons to he made 
with regard to grade progress under annual 
arid under semiannual promotion schemes. 
In semiannual promotion schools, about 
twice as mariy (about 30 per cent) of the 
pupils have experienced nonpromotion during 
their elementary school career as have those 
in annual promotion schools; while in annual 
promotion schools the amount of time lost 
per retarded pupil is greater. Statistical evi- 
dence witli regard to the comparative merits 
of the two systems is sufficiently inconclusive 
so that changes from annual to semiannual 
promotion and vice versa occur in a number 
of city systems every year. Certain systems 
have changed back and forth periodically. 
Nevertheless, at any one time more than 
tlirec-quarters of all but the smallest cities 
arc organized on a semiannual promotion 
basis. A number of tliem, however, seek to 
overcome the disadvantage to the children 
of having a different teacher every half-year 
by having those children ^vho are promoted 
from the first-half of the grade to the second 
continue with the same teacher. 

Otlier grade-progress schemes than those 
which merely alter promotion periods also 
liave been tried — schemes that demand less 
uniform progress throughout any one year 
for children of different ability. The Cam- 
bridge Plan, M'hich is probably no longer in 
use in any city of the United States, though 
a number of school systems have tried it, had 
a double-track system from grades four 
through nine, grade nine being a part of the 
elementary school. For the pupils who fol- 
lowed one track, the course of study was so 
organized that they would normally take six 
years to complete the elementary school pro- 
gram. For the brighter pupils who followed 
the other track, the curriculum was arranged 
so they could complete it in four years. The 
Portland {Oregon) Plan, discontinued there 
some years ago, divided the curriculum into 
six units per grade. The abler children were 
put into special classes which covered eight 
units in a year. Like the Cambridge Plan, the 
Portland Plan tried to accelerate the brighter 
pupils by allowing them to learn the course 
of study more rapidly, rather than by “skip- 
ping” them. 

Neither of the above plans embodied a 
scheme for lessening the amount of nonpro- 


motion that dull-normal and mentally re- 
tarded children would experience. Besides 
having special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded, which are provided in some school 
systeriis, schools try to keep the slow learner 
from repeating a grade by ^ving him extra 
help through special individual instruction 
and remedial teaching. Under the Batavia 
Plan (q.v.) very large classes with two teach- 
ers to a class W'ere organized, one of the 
teachers serving as a coach to the backward 
children. 

In present practice, special tutoring for the 
slow child is an important part of the pro- 
gram for enabling him to maintain normal 
age-grade progress. He may get this special 
help at home; he may be kept after school 
by his regular classroom teacher; or he may 
receive special instruction during the day 
from a “remedial” teacher who serves the 
Avhole school. These tutoring schemes imply 
that rvith extra help and extra time devoted 
to study, the backward children can keep up 
■with their classmates. If these pupils are 
backward because of absence, or because of 
some emotional maladjustment which kept 
them from learning as •well as they could in a 
previous grade, or because they come from a 
foreign country and have not yet acquired 
sufficient command of the English language, 
extra tutoring may be beneficial. However, 
if tlieir intelligence is low. their backwardness 
may be Giving largely, if not entirely, to a 
slow rate of learning and to the fact that the 
material for the grade is too complex for their 
mental-age level. Extra tutoring plus perse- 
verance on tire part of the pupil can result in 
a marked increase in his verbal knowledge of 
facts. Therefore, in so far as the school pro- 
motes on such a criterion, these specially 
coached children of low intelligence will be 
promoted. For such children, hoivever, pro- 
motion means an increasing rather than a 
decreasing struggle in the next grade. 

That educators confuse children’s readiness 
for starting upon a group of specific learning 
tasks (ivhich corresponds to entering a speci- 
fic grade) with the pupils’ ability to eep 
pace ivith other children who start orf wi 
them is evident in most promotional schema. 

It is seen clearly in practices with regard 
promotion into and from the first ^ade. u 
many years educators have been disturbed y 
the number of children who fail in the rs 
grade and are not promoted. Tlie proportio 
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of first-grade repeaters has been estimated to 
be twice as high as the proportion in any 
other grade. On the assumption that children 
below the mental age of six are not ready 
to begin the work of the first grade, some 
schools keep sucli children longer in the kin- 
dergarten or provide a prefirst or junior first 
grade. Once they have entered the regular 
first grade, however, they are expected to keep 
pace with the other children. This substitute 
for nonpromotion has the advantage that it 
may eliminate the feeling of failure and thus 
remove one of the factors that bring about 
antagonism toward the school — antagonism 
that may in turn result in poor school work. 
Such prefirst grades are of greater advantage 
to the child of poor background than to the 
child of low intelligence. They provide the 
school with an opportunity to give the child 
experiences which he did not get in his pre- 
school years, experiences particularly nec- 
essary for a successful grasp of verbal mate- 
rial. Although the child reaches tde second 
grade at the same time that he would have if 
he had been allowed to enter the first grade 
and then heen made to repeat it, there has 
been no grade repetition. Ihe pupil has not 
had to go through the same curriculum twice. 
If the succeeding grades continue to enrich 
these children’s lives sufficiently to make up 
for their conUnuing poor home environment, 
then they may contmUe to keep pace with 
other children whose home life provides them 
with comparatively rich experiences. Other- 
wise the same factors that kept them in a pre- 
first grade will bring about periodic nonpro- 
motion in later years. 

A different attack on the problem of first- 
grade failure has come from those who con- 
cluded that a large proportion of this failure 
was Giving to the fact that the curve of learn- 
ing at these younger ages is very uneven and 
is different for different children. It was ob- 
served that some children make a slow start 
in learning to read (often the sole promotion 
criterion in the primary grades), but later 
progress rapidly; while others maintain a 
steady pace and still others learn rapidly at 
the start and then slow dou’n. Some school 
systems, therefore, do not put the children to 
a test until tlie end of the third grade, non- 
promotion in the first tu-o grades being elimi- 
nated completed. 

Recognition that the curve of learning is 


different for different children (even, of the 
same intelligence) and different for tlie same 
child in different subjects has led some school 
administrators, still a small minority, to insti- 
tute schemes which do not demand that all 
children in the class reach a specified goal 
before they can continue to the next grade, 
while those pupils who reach the goal Oefore 
the specified promotion date are compelled 
to mark time in the meanwhile. The shift 
from lock-step group progress to individual 
progress necessitates a simultaneous shift 
from group teaching to more individualized 
instruction. (See Iwdividuauzkd Instruc- 
tion.) As soon as the attempt was abandoned 
to fit every pupil’s progress to the grade divi- 
sions of the school, and instead instruction 
tried to adjust itself to the varying learning 
needs of pupils housed together in one class- 
room, it was possible for the bases for promo- 
tion to be ctianged. The problem of promo- 
tion now became the problem of placing 
each child in a group in tvhich he could do 
his best learning and make his best adjust- 
ment emotionally and socially. Social ma- 
turity became as important a promotion 
criterion as present seholastic achievement. 
Some schools announced a one-hundred-per- 
cent promotion policy which allowed children 
to move along with their own age groups, ex- 
cept in those cases where it was considered 
advantageous to their own adjustment to have 
them transferred to anotlier ■ group. 

The objection was raised, of course, that 
this meant all meaning was removed from the 
concept of a school grade. To this objection - 
was countered the argument that grades had 
never had any more uniform meaning than a 
certain number of years of attendance in 
school. The results of standardized tests ap- 
plied to schools in various parts of the coun- 
try sho^ved that no grades anywhere consisted 
of pupils who had attained the same standard 
of achievement and that the average achieve- 
ment of the same grade differed widely from 
school to school. A truer description of a 
child’s achievement would therefore be the 
scores he obtained on standardized tests. 

The elimination of the policy of nonpromo- 
tion is still rare, however, except in progres- 
sive private schools, and very few dull chil- 
these schools. While many public 
schools are making a serious' attempt to re- 
duce the incidence of nonpromotion, they are 
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not' willing to abandon tlie policy of non' 
promotion. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
the abandonment of nonpromotion is helpful 
unless there is a reduction in class size and 
unless there are changes, too, in the curricu- 
lum and in methods of teaching. 

Although the problem of nonpromotion is 
usually discussed in terms of the elementary 
school, it is just as serious a problem in the 
high school. In all but a small percentage 
of American high schools promotion is by 
subject rather than by grade. A student may 
fail one or more courses, and he repeats only 
those courses in which he has failed. In 
some high schools the incidence of course 
failure is alarmingly high. Children who 
never experienced failure in the elementary 
gi’ades fail courses in high school. One study 
found that about a third of failing high school 
pupils had been promoted regularly from 
grade to grade in tlie elementary school. 
Others found that the majority of failing high 
school students are of average or better in- 
telligence. Wliile the trend in tlie elementary 
school is toward practices which reduce the 
amount of failure, the secondary school has 
not yet been as determined in the attempt to 
reduce retardation. Students are known to 
have repeated the same course four times. 
There is an especially large proportion of 
failures in foreign language and mathematics 
courses. English courses also are failed by 
many pupils. This high degree of the in- 
cidence of pupil retardation in secondary 
schools has I^en attributed to' such factors as 
poor methods of teaching, curricular offerings 
of little interest to present-day youth, and to 
failure on the part of high school administra- 
tors to realize that compulsory education laws 
are bringing to the high schools large num- 
bex-s of students of average and below-aver- 
age intelligence whose needs and interests are 
markedly differently from those students of 
the college preparatory group for whom the 
secondary school so often reserves its major 
concern. (See Classification of Students; 
Elimination, Secondary Education.) 

B.B.F. and W.A.K. 
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PROTESTANT EDUCATION. A pic- 
ture of Protestant education can be seen in 
three basic institutions — the local church, the 
home, and the college. 

The Local Church. In the local church 
the Sunday school is the maior educational 
agency. Founded by Robert Raikes in 1780, 
the Sunday school has become a ividely ex- 
tended agency of religious education for 
Protestant churches. It covers one session, 
usually an hour, on Sunday morning or after- 
noon. Tlxe program consists of worship, pre- 
sentation of missionary and service projects, 
and a period of a half hour for the study 
of the lesson for the day in classes running 
from a dozen in most cases up to the large 
adult Bible class of several hundreds. The 
lessons emphasize the study of the Bible and 
its practical meaning for life. No single set 
of lessons is used in all schools, although the 
Improved Uniform Lessons selected by a com- 
mittee of denominational editors of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Elducaticm 
is the one series of lessons most widely used. 
Other lessons are built upon the principle 
of close gradation by years, usually known ^ 
tlie Closely Graded Lessons, or upon the 
broader plan of grading which covers a three- 
year span. These are known as Departmenta 
or Group-Graded lessons. Many elective 
courses are used. (At the time of preparing 
this statement a comprehensive program tor 
developing new outlines is under way- Ail’s 
program includes Uniform Lessons, yi"® , 
Lessons of several types, and outlines for e 
home, vacation church schools, week ay 
church schools, summer camps and sma 
Sunday schools.) In addition to this bun 
day session, the Sunday school reaches i s 
members in other ways. Midweek or ®Ai^f 
meetings of classes for boys and gifts an 
young people are held fr^uently. s”) 
teachers secure a reasonable amount ot no 
reading and study in connection with 
lessons. The cooperation of parents is wi e 
sought as a part of the teaching prog^m n- 
self and a good deal of such joint e o 
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Tolled in the Sunday schools of the Protestant 
denominations of the United States and 
Canada. Upwards , of 35.000,000 are en- 
rolled Arouphout the world. Most of the 
teachers of these classes are not trained for 
their work except as they have been enlisted 
in the leadership education program of the 
various denominations and inter-church 
agencies. This' teacher training program has 
been under wav for many years and is an im- 
portant factor in providing better leaders. 

I . Next to the Sunday school, the young peo- 
ple’s society is the most -widely used type of 
■ religious location. There is no uniform 
,name for such groups. They meet either 
on Sunday eveninus or during the waak. 
Organized by Dr. Francis E. Clarke in 1881, 
this type of work now includes in its member- 
ship, according to a recent estimate, about 
3.500.000 members in the United States and 
Canada. In these groups young people con- 
duct their own programs, with only a mini- 
mum of adult guidance or none at all. Wor- 
ship, discussion of topics of both religious 
and social interest, service projects, and par- 
ticipation in the work of the church make up 
the program of these organizations. While 
some such groups are active in the Junior age 
— nine to twelve — and more reach the early 
and middle teens, the majority serve those 
above the high school age. 

The Vacation Church School is one of the 
nmver phases of the total program. Begin- 
ning about tlie turn of the century, in 1902, 
it has become an established part of the pro- 
gram. Sessions are held in the summer vaca- 
tion for periods of two to six weeks during 
the forenoons of five days each week. Such 
schools make use of church buildings and 
the time of pupils and teachers which other- 
wise would be lost. The program includes 
many features of the Sunday school, although 
special stress is given to projects such as 
handwork, visitations and other activities. 
While adequate statistics are difficult to se- 
cure, it is estimated that about 30.000 such 
schools bring toorether over 2.000.000 nupils 
each summer. These are nearly all under fif- 
teen years of age, with the larger number be- 
ing under twelve. 

Weekday religious education is another 
movement within the total field of Protestant 
education. It uses the weekday time of chil- 
dren during the regular school year, usuaUy 


in some relationship to the public school. Tn 
some cases classes are held in the churches 
of the denominations to which the children 
belong, with hours adjusted to the public 
school ■ schedule. In other cases the . pupils 
leave the school buildings to go Ip some 
building nearby where the Protestant 
churches cooperate in providing leadership. 
In still other cases, in harmony with local 
desires and conditions, classes are held in 
the school buildings. In any of these plans 
the work may be done either on a “released 
time” basis, with pupils excused from certain 
parts of the regular school program, or after 
the school program has been finished. This 
movement began in 1913- and now is eisti- 
mated to be in operation in well over • 500 
communities, with an average attendance ,of 
about 400,000, These come from elementary 
and secondary school grades, with the former 
in the maiority. (See Religion and Public 
Education.) 

The summer camp and conference for hoys 
and girls and young people has been called 
the youngest and most rapidly growing 
agency in the family of religious education. 
The first of these was held slightly over 
twenty-five years ago. They are operated by 
national denominational hoards,, by tbe In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
bv state and city councils, and by local 
churcbes. Tbeir purpose is to motivate and 
train carefully selected young people from 
the churches for carrying fonvard the ideals 
and work of the churches. There are now 
some hundreds of su^h enterprises in opera- 
tion each summer, with several hundred thou- 
sand young people in attendance. 

Adult education is conreived of as being 
carried out not only in Adult Sunday school 
classes, but through women’s organizations, 
men’s organizations and the church program 
as a whole, with increasing emphasis upon 
the educational use of preaching and public 
worship. 

The parochial school, so v;idely used in 
Catliolic churches, is not ge’ierallv in use < 
among Protestants. On the whole, Protestant 
churches depend upon the public schools for 
general education and the agencies discussed 
in this article for religious education. Some 
churches, particularly some Lutheran groTips, 
Lave introduced parochial schools. There 
were dBO Lutheran elementary schools in 
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1840. In 1940 approximately 3,000 such 
schools were under the direction of the 
Synodical Conference of the Lutheran Church. 

The Home. Protestant churches recog- 
nize that the most potent religious influence, 
either positively or negatively, is inevitably 
exerted by the home. They are just now dis- 
covering that much more could be done to 
make this influence of high educational value. 
A movement is under way to enlist religiously- 
minded parents as teachers of religion for 
their own children in a concerted effort such 
as has not been undertaken before. This ef- 
fort will take two main directions: one, the 
use of the everyday experience of living in 
the home as opportunities for Christian char- 
acter building and the development of Chris- 
tian ideas, attitudes and practices; and the 
other, the use of special times for religious 
guidance through family worship, festival 
celebrations, and family discussions of every- 
day problems. Classes to train parents for 
this sort of teaching are being promoted, na- 
tiorjal emphasis is being given to the impor- 
tance of family life, and materials to guide 
and help families in these ways are being 
prepared. While this movement is but in 
its infancy, many believe it is destined to be 
the most significant movement in Protestant 
religious education yet undertaken. It is in- 
tended not to supplant, but to enrich and re- 
inforce the other agencies of religious educa- 
tion at work. 

The College. The first schools in the 
New World were opened under church con- 
trol. Influential in early primary education, 
the church also established secondary schools. 
From that point the churches began to estab- 
lish colleges. The church in America has 
been a prolific mother of schools. 

Before the Civil War there were 182 per- 
manent colleges and universities founded. 
Of these about 146 were related to Protestant 
churches and 12 to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Many more were established be- 
tween that time and the end of the century, 
but many had to close. However, many re- 
main. Today of the 780 universities, colleges 
and junior colleges related to the churches 
in the United States, 553 are Protestant. 
Nearly half of the students in American col- 
leges and universities attend church-related 
colleges. The church-related colleges have 
conserved the values of religion in education. 


Credits in Bible, religion, and religious edu- 
cation are required for graduation in 82,2 
per cent of these institutions; these colleges 
insist that the study of religion, as well as the 
practice of religion, has an important place 
in an educational program, since religion is 
necessary to enable one to face the problems 
of life. These colleges are active in preparing 
Christian leaders for all walks of life, includ- 
ing the schools, government, business, indus- 
try, and other vocations and professions, as 
%vell as for the ministry. In carrying out this 
broad purpose the churches also have exten- 
sive programs for their own young people 
attending state and other non-church univer- 
sities. 


Organizationally, the above activities are 
promoted and directed by national denomina- 
tional boards of Christian education for the 
work in the church and in the home, and by 
boards or departments of higher education 
for the college level. The International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education represents the first 
of these and also works through state, city 
and county councils of religious education. 
The college boards work together through the 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 
(See also Baptists, Educational Work of; 
Friends, Educational Work of the So- 
ciety of; Lutherans, Educational Work 
of; and Methodists, Educational Work 
OF.) P.R.H. 
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PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC — See Chiij) 
Guidance Cumc. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS— See Psychology, 
Schools of. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS IN SCHOOLS. 
Freud made few references to the educational 
implications of psychoanalysis, but the the- 
ories of progressive education and the prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis are in accord. Pes- 
talozzi, Froehel, and Dewey were concerned, 
as ^vas Freud, ivith the psychological growth 
of children. 

■ It was Freud’s daughter, Anna, of Vienna 
and later of London, a teacher as well as an 
analyst, who began the direct application of 
psychoanalysis to children. Anna Freud and 
Melanie Klein of Berlin, later of London, 
did extensive therapeutic work with young 
children. They gave lectures and seminars 
for lay and professional groups at the insti- 
tutes and child centers. Many American uni- 
versities provide mental health service to 
students by psychoanalyticaUy oriented staffs. 

Freudian terms are not applied to the mod- 
ern methods of teaching but many of the 
principles implicit in psychoanalysis are ac- 
cepted in modern education. More often 
the terms are strenuously resisted by teachers 
though the principles are accepted and re- 
ivorded. Thus, teachers and educators speak 
of a child’s need to find an outlet for emo- 
tional expression and of the school’s func- 
tion to direct these impulses into creative 
channels; tliey do not use such terms as id 
or sublimation. Many educators realize that 
tlie teacher assumes the role of parent in the 
child’s eyes and that because of specific 
child-parent relationship some students mil 
react more favorably to women teachers and 
others to men teachers; but father or mother 
surrogate and transference are not the vocabu- 
lary they use to describe this. Other Freudian 
terms — repression QLdipus complex, imcon- 
scious— have filtered into the scientific and 
popular vocabulary. ^ 

Botli analysts and educators are concerned 
n-itli tlie problem of motivation. The popular 
use of mental tests in schools reveals that 
high I.Q. is not the single component of 
learning. The bright pupil often functions 
below his ability' and has adjustment di£&- 
culties. The factor of emotional motivation 
and its effecct on energizing, depressing, or 


scattering the I.Q. have to be understood in 
the complete picture of achievement Educa- 
tion has stressed conscious motivation, and 
the limitations of this partial analysis have 
led to an interest in Freud’s basic principle 
of - unconscious motivation as another facet 
in the learning problem. There is a consist- 
ency in the tendency of both modem educa- 
tors and psychoanalysts to view the child 
as an organism; not to be divided into emo- 
tional and intellectual compartments. Both 
appreciate that the early years of life are 
formative of personality structure. The ac- 
ceptance of this fact is indicated' by the 
growth of the nursery school and by the use 
of psychologically trained social workers and 
other public agencies to cooperate with the 
home in aiding the young child. (See 
Psychology, Schools of.) I.F.B.-2 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS. The attempt to reduce the steps and 
factors involved in school learning to the 
basic processes, abilities, traits and environ- 
mental influences has produced a field of 
study knotvn as the -psychology of school 
subjects. The implications of research in 
the psychology of school subjects suggest 
changes in methods of teaching, in the cur- 
riculum, and in teacher education. Books on 
tlie psychology of school subjects deal with 
a large proportion of the problems discussed 
in books on educational psychology, the 
difference being that laws of learning and 
principles of evaluation are discussed directly 
in terms of their application to the various 
school subjects taken up in turn one after the 
other. It is natural, therefore, that as laws 
of learning are modified, revised and extend- 
ed, that die psychology of school subjects 
becomes similarly changed. When educa- 
tional psychology confined the principles of 
learning to Thorndike’s famous laws of readi- 
ness, exercise, and effect, the major portion 
of hooks on the psychology of school subjects 
dealt with the application of these laws to 
arithmetic, reading, ivriting, history, etc. At 
present, the psychology of school subjects 
takes more and broader factors into account. 
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Subjects are discussed in terms of the motiva* 
tion and maturation of the learner, in terms 
of the individual differences in these factor’s 
in children of the same age, and in terms of 
the meaningfulness of the subject-matter. 

In many instances, specific learning experi- 
ments resulted in an immediate change in 
subject-matter teaching. When, for example, 
experiments disclosed that we perceive whole 
words as quickly as the separate letters mak- 
ing up these words, . it was soon suggested 
that the child- begin his study of reading by 
learning word forms instead of the alphabet. 
The contrast between a “psychological” and 
a “logical” approach was made still more 
specific by conclusions drawn from experi- 
mental studies of thinking, concept forma- 
tion, and learning. The application of these 
conclusions led to such educational changes 
as the elimination of logical definitions of a 
peninsula, latitude, etc., from the introduc- 
tion to geography, and the discarding from 
arithmetic textbooks of abtruse, imusual prob- 
lems that have no counterpart in everyday 
life. As child psychology in turn became 
empirical, there was found in the facts and 
laws of mental development justification for 
further innovations such as the substitution 
of more natural writing movements for the 
earliet kind of training based on loops, 
whorls, and other formal elements of hand- 
witing. 

As the various school subjects themselves 
became the point of departure for studies of 
a psychological nature, the measurement of 
progress and of the attainment of the objec- 
tives in each field began to take on consider- 
able importance. Techniques were devised 
for the construction of objective tests and 
scales in the various school subjects. This 
manner of presenting results quantitatively, 
along with tiie analytical viewpoint, led to a 
clearer differentiation of the skills needed 
Avithin any field. For example, it was found 
that the instructional value of representative 
drawing is much less than that of schematic 
drawing in nature study, and that good oral 
reading is no guarantee that the child will 
shoAv superior ability in understanding the 
sense of paragraphs. Techniques were also 
developed for determining the difficulty or 
maturity levels of elementary facts and skills 
requisite in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
other subjects. Empirical studies of errors 
commonly made by pupils fiumished a con- 


crete basis for the apportioning of drill peri- 
ods, and when linked with the known facts 
of individual differences suggested modifi- 
cations of approach to subject matter for 
bright and dull pupils. 

Changing emphases in school aims have 
brought new problems with which the psy- 
chology of school subjects must concern it- 
self. Emphasis on the need for understanding 
what is learned and on the ability to use 
known facts to solve new problems has, for 
example, resulted in a scrutiny of the verbal 
material presented to children and in sug- 
gestions as to how such material can be made 
more comprehensible. Emphasis on character 
development has led to an evaluation of 
teaching techniques not only in terms of :the 
amount of subject-matter acquired but also 
in terms of the kind of personalities devel- 
oped during the process. It is thus seen that 
though a fairly extensive collection of data 
already exists with respect to the psycholog)’ 
of reading, spelling, arithmetic, 'writing, 
dra^ving, science, science, literature, and 1^ 
guage study, many changes may he expected 
t as principles of learning and school aims 
are extended and clarified. 

W.D.C. andB.B.F. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, SCHOOLS OF. 
the term Schule der Psychologie ® 

Psychology) was not uncommon m ce™ 
psychological ,mtings of the ’80« .n refa 
ring to a group of psychologists-^usuajlj 
centered in some one university iv , 
fered from the orthodox teachings ^ ot - 
helm Wundt, in the United States s h 
were of no significance and were rare y 
tioned before the second decade of ^ 
ent century. It is not that American psycho^^^ 
gists were in major agreement wi , 
other or with Wundt, or ffiat for 

this country had not yet fully ^ 
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be that, with the exception of E. B. Titchener, 
most early American psychologists of note 
lacked the partisanship conducive to the 
founding of rigid schools or systems. Wil- 
liam James, for instance, whose lone contrih- 
ution to psychology is well on a par with 
that of a complete school, was often too toler- 
ant and tentative, too broad and dynamic, in 
general too much of an individual, and in 
the end too critical and skeptical of psychol- 
ogy to uphold any set frame of its principles. 
John Dewey, whose 1896 paper on the “Re- 
flex Arc in Psychology” is still a classic of 
psychological theory, early transcended the 
bounds of professional psychology; and G. 
Stanley. Hall, the first president of the Amer- 
ican Psycholosfcal Association, %vas also the 
president of Clark University, a position that 
did not remove him from psychology but was 
instrumental in making his wririnss, to use 
his o\m terminology, “synthetic” rather than 
systematic. James R. Angell, till recently 
president of Yale University, had indeed for- 
mulated the f'mdamentals of a sv.stem of func- 
tional psychology, but was too busy and too 
unconstricted to foster and chamninn it. 
Finallv, at Columbia, J. McKeen Cattell and 
later E. L, Thorndike were developing — con- 
trary to the doctrines of Wimdt — a psychol- 
ogy of canacitv and individual differences. 
But Cattell, Wundt’s first assistant, unlike 
Wundt, was always wary of philosophizing 
and svstematiziny, and Thorndike, the young- 
est of the Ameri'^an pioneers, was too busy 
experimenting. Thorndike was. and still is, 
mnrh interested in readily testable and verifi- 
able specific theories, but apparently has lit- 
tle time or use for ubiouitous systems. 

In the first years of the second de"ade, ho^v- 
ever, the scene of American systematic psy- 
chology began changing rapidly. Nearly all 
at once a variety of s^’hoois sprang up full- 
fledged and psv'’holo'>-Tsts flew to the colors, 
taking sides and participating in heated con- 
troversies. Behaviorism usnallv traces its 
origin to Watson’s naper, “Psychology as a 
Behaviorist Sees It,” in 1913 and even far- 
ther ba'’k to his lectures before a seminar at 
Columbia University in 1912. Wertheimer’s 
famous article on perception of movement 
aud gestalt p.syrhology came out in 1912, in 
German. M^'Hougall’s “So''ial Psychology” 
was nuhlished in 1908 and his “Psvchologj', 
the Science of Behavior” in 1912. Psy- 


choanalysis was founded earlier, but was not 
really ofltered to American psychology as .a 
possible school till Freud, at the invitation 
of Hall, bad crossed the ocean to deliver a 
series of lectures at Clark University in 1909. 
Functional psychology, as already noted, had 
been existent for years, awaiting only ad- 
vocacy and articulation, while all that the 
traditional structuralism of Titchener needed 
to arouse it from its official seIf-complac.ency, 
was a vocal opposition. The register of 
schools of psychology %vas thus filled in a 
very short time, and basically only few 
changes have occurred in it since. 

The meaning and scope of a “school of ’ 
psychology” may perhaps best be illustrated 
by a comparison with a school in philosophy 
and in art, two other disciplines in which 
schools play prominent roles. In philosophy 
a school is of course primarily a system of 
ideas, a more or less orderly arrangement of 
basic concepts and first principles. In art it 
is rather a system of skills and practices, a 
more or less consistent way of doing things. 
In psychology it is both. Schools of psy- 
chology and psychologists of various schools 
differ from one another both in ways of think- 
ing (concepts and general principles) and 
wavs of doiog (snfv'i-’l methods and techniooes 
in the clinic and laboratory). The 8De"ific 
practices of psychologists often indeed have 
been the main immediate de*erminants of 
their theories, as witness the close relation be- 
tween a certain method of studying animals 
and behaviorism, a specific technique of diag- 
nosing neuroses and psychoanalysis, a pro''ess 
of investigating sensations and structuralism, 
a method of studying perceotion and gesfalf 
psychology. But general princinles also have 
had their effect, and one may attempt a con- 
nection between certain schools of psvchol- 
o-ry and certain schools of philosophy, as, 
for examnle, between behaviorism a^d mate- 
rialism. functionalism and pragmatism. One 
may also argue that psychoanalysis is a mid- 
dic-class rp”<’It aeainst social and religious 
taboos, while structuralism is an “ivory- 
tower” rationalization for detaching oneself 
from social issues. It is also possible in some 
cases to trace the rise of a school to the par- 
tisan personality of its founder and the loy- 
alty of his followers. 

Another recurrent question is why, of all 
sciences, it is psychology that is most split by 
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schools. The answer here must he sought not 
so much in the youth of the field as in its 
particular balance of facts and interpreta- 
tions and its intermediate buffer position in 
the sciences. In mathematics, physics, or bi- 
ology there are so many settled facts that 
basic differences in interpretations occur only 
in some generalized aspects — ^vitalism versus 
mechanism, corpuscular versus wave theory 
of light. Euclidean versus non-Euclidean 
geometry — which affect but little the diag- 
nosis and solution of the average problems 
with which their scientists are confronted. In 
the social sciences, on the other hand, so 
many interpretations are possible that factual 
frameworks are hard to set, and their schools 
do not have the same systematic import nor 
are they so limited in number as in psychol- 
ogy. Systems of psychology could thus be 
expected to diminish as experimental evi- 
dence accumulates, a supposition that finds 
support in the reconciliation of some schools 
and in the diminishing importance of others. 
However, psychologists have also shown 
strong tendencies toward embarking upon 
new fields in which theoretical interplays are 
rampant; there has of late been some general 
fashion for conceptualization. In all, the fu- 
ture of psychnlogv as a “science with schools” 
appears to depend upon the opposing factors 
of, first, how close it stays to an experimental 
laboratory science, and, second, how near 
it gels to a social life study. The chances are 
that psychology will hold on to both. 

Structural Psychology (also Existen- 
"TiAT. Psychology and Introspective Psy- 
chology). A school of psychology, most- 
precisely formulated by E. B. Titchener 
(1867-] 927) which traces its origin to the 
experiments and ivTitings of William Wundt. 
In a large measure it ivas the “oflScial” aca- 
demic psychology of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth and the first decade of the present 
century. Titchener wrote in 1898 that “The 
subject matter of psychology is the morphol- 
ogy of the mind — what is there and in what 
Quantity, not what [it] is there for.” Mind 
is synonymous with conscious mind, and the 
only difference between mind and conscious- 
ness is that consciousness is “the sum-total of 
mental processes occurring now, at any given 
■‘present’ time” and mind is “the sum-total of 
mental processes occurring in the lifetime 
-of an individual.” Titebener’s “quantity of 


mind” does not signify an interest in capacity 
and group and individual differences, since 
structuralists consider 'the concern of psy- 
chology to be only the “generalized, adult, 
human, normal mind.” Quantity of mind 
merely means an introspective scaling of the 
degrees of intensity of the elements of con- 
sciousness. Titchener’s contention that psy- 
chology should not study “what the mind is 
for” intended to keep out “applied” and 
“functional” psychology and indeed any con- 
sideration of values. Another name for struc- 
tural psychology is existential psychology, a 
name it derives from its endeavor to study 
consciousness, experiences, as facts or exist' 
ences regardless of their function, use, or 
value. Science, according to Titchener, deals 
with facts and not with values. Values are 
non-scient’fic. or. better, extra-scientific. Be- 
cause of the alleged nature of its subject mat- 
ter, psychology even more than other sciences 
must guard against the intrusion of values. 

The only method recognized by structural 
psychology is subjective observation or in- 
trospection, looking into one’s own internal 
experiences. This introspection, furthermore, 
must be specially “trained.” An untrained 
subjective observer is likely to lack scienHfic 
detachment^-attend to the elaboration of his 
consciousness rather than to its immediate 
impression, study the external physical object 
or event rather than its internal psychological 
content (stimulus error). Trained introspec- 
tion is not the “psychologizing” of a Dostoyev- 
sky hero, nor the ratiocination of the philoso- 
pher or inventor, nor the musing of the artist 
or lover, nor even the common sense observa- 
tion of the average man. It is a technica , 
exact, and specifically psychological metho 
— acquired through long and vigorous tr^n 
ing in the laboratory — ^^vhich alone is capa c 
of unraveling the real structure and laws o 
mind and consciousness. It may be 
analysis answering the question of "^“3 ) 

reducing states of consciousness to their as 
elements, and in synthesis answering 
question of “how” by showing ® ' 

ments are combined and arranged.^ j j-q. 
basic elements — the elements of the min 

covered by trained introspection—are, a - 

cording to Titchener (some structuralists 
not agree completely), aensafton.?, 
and affections. Images are 
ferent from sensations, being more ’ 
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t'irnoirefttamFafeiitj-tnpreWaporou but like 
^sensations , they possess four main attributes: 
'^alityV' intensity,- duration, and clearness. 

- Affections .(the characteristic elements in emo- 

* tibri) lack the attribute of clearness. There 
"are also special attributes such as extensity, 
'volume; and insistence; and each attribute 
^may further vary in kind and magnitude. All 

- mental, life is thus a kaleidoscope of the per- 
mutations, combinations, and fusions of ele- 

• ments, attributes, and their variations. 

The early criticisms of structural psychol- 
ogy by William James, Henri Bergson, and 
Wilhelm Dilthey dented it but little. At pres- 
ent, however, its influence is no doubt small, 
even though because of inertia or the lack of 
. other suitable material a good portion of it 
is still sedulously taught to our undergradu- 
ates. Current objections to structuralism are 
often not much different from those of old 
except that they are now more widely recog- 
nized. Consciousness, it is argued, is not a 
discrete content that is readily suspended and 
pegaed, but a continuing operation that 
quickly effervesces; it is an activity leading 
to practical consequences rather than a sheer 
parallel state of experience (functionalists). 
Mental life is an organic whole that cannot 
be broken up into fortuitous component ele- 
ments, and the elements of trained introspec- 
tion are only laboratory artifacts (gestal- 
tists). Of what value is a detached analysis 
of consciousness to the individual? Is not a 
psychology that leaves the individual and his 
problems out of consideration but a sterile 
diversion (clinical approach) ? Introspection 
is unreliable and unfit as a. method for a 
science, and behavior rather than conscious- 
ness should be the subiect matter of psy- 
chology (behaviorists). Taken together, these 
criticisms reduce impressively the significance 
of Titchener’s system. Historically, however, 
structural psychology did play a very signifi- 
cant role. It freed psychology from the pater- 
nity. of philosophy and of purely armchair 
speculation. It created a consciousness of 
scientific methodology, of exact, technical, 
and unbiased observation, a mind-set which 
reached out to and pervaded the cognate 
fields of education and the social sciences. 

S Functional Psychology. A school of 
-p.sychology which traces its beginning to Wil- 
liam James,' John Dewey, and James Angell, 

I' but finds considerable support in the works 


of . most early ■ American psychoiogists.’ such-.. 
as Hall, Miinsterberger, Baldwin, Ladd,- sand; 
Catlell. It is also easily traceable to; the' in-,^. 
fliience of Charles Darwin. Functionalism is v 
a rather open and loosely knit system, andfa- 
good number of contemporary unattached; 
“middle-of-the-road,” “reaction,” and “dyna-‘ ; 
mic” psychologists may well he gathered up;, 
der its wing. It is also the most, “American”,, 
of schools in origin, inspiration, and adher- 
ence. Its basic contention, derives from the 
view that consciousness is adaptive in charac- 
ter, is an activity or function of the organism 
leading to practical consequences rather than 
being a mere structure. Psychology is there- 
fore the study of the operation of mental 
processes, the conditions of their occurrence, 
and the utility or consequence of their func- 
tioning. Mental functions are nsychophvsical 
wholes involving an inseparable unity of the 
awareness of the act and the act itself. Psy- 
chology may even be considered the study of 
all the activities of the organism or the indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as they all become some-.i 
times, if not always, psychophysical. BotM 
introspection and objective observation are 
regarded as valid psychological methods,, ex- 
cept that the former must not he a “trained” 
microscopic dissection and tail-chasing retros- 
pection, but merely an .accurate common 
sense observation, and objective observation 
must whenever possible he used as a check 
upon introspection. It is further recognized' 
that complete experimental control of mental, 
functions is often impossible and that other 
methods, particularly fhe study of social', 
products — art, literature, language, invention, ■ 
social and political institutions — ^may shed 
considerable light upon human mentality. 

Functional psychology was clearly inter- 7 
ested in studying mental life in its natural, 
setting. In contrast to structuralism it delib- 
erately concerned itself with values and with, 
the application of psychology. Dewey’s ad-.;'; 
dress in 1900, “Psychology and SociaLPrac- ; 
rice,” given as president of the American ;; 
'Psychological Association, was plainly a-plea'-'’ 
foT, and a platform of, educational 'psyclibl- ' 
ogy. Applied psychology, industrial, social;" 
and abnormal psychology, vocalionarguid- 
ance, tests and measurements — all sorte'.'oFi 
problems in human_growth,;development,':^kd ; 
learning — came in its wake of. even ^preceded- ' 
It Indeed, there, was Hardly a problem ;bf. ,’ 
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practical human affairs which functional psy- 
chology did not claim as its rightful domain. 
It greatly expanded the scope of -psychology, 
shifting more and more its emphasis from the 
^ subjective to the objective and from knowl- 
edge for its own sake to knowledge for use 
and control. It was little dismayed by the 
accusation that psychology was thus becom- 
‘ ing more a technology than a “pure” science. 
On the other hand, functionalism was wary of 
radical changes, of elaborate deductive the- 
ories, and of cure-all broad generalizations, 
such as may be found in gestalt psychology, 
psychoanalysis, and behaviorism: It pre- 
ferred' slow, step-by-step, perhaps somewhat 
■' indiscriminate, cumulations of data, and 
limited, simple — one might say glamorless — 
conclusions. 


In a large sense, functional psychology is 
still the most characteristic American psychol- 
ogy. Indeed, it was functionalism that first 
began to emphasize behavior and dynamics, 
two basic principles of all contemporary psy- 
chological systems, and called attention to 
motivation and goal-seeking, which are other 
fundamental concepts in current psycholo- 
ogical thought. , 


Behaviorism. A school of psvchology. 
associated primarily with the teachings of 
John B. Watson, which in many ways trans- 
cended the bounds of a psychological s'-hool 
to be^’orne a general philosophy. Behavior- 
ism, like functionalism, is largely an Ameri- 
can product, except that it borrowed its 
distinctive method and chief explanatory 
principle, the conditioned reflex, from Rus- 
sian reflexology. The basic contention of 
behavinrists is that only objectively ob- 
servable behavior from grossly motor to 
minute physiological reaction can be the sub- 
ject matter of psychology and of any other 
human science, and that introspection is a 
futile or completely impossible and illusory 
method of observation. When an individual 
introspects he merely behaves in a certain 
fashion, and his behavior, mos’ly verbal, con- 
stitutes only a “verbal report.” This verbal 
report is solely a set of responses; it does not 
stand for anjlhing beyond itself, and does 
not reveal any unique mode of existence, or 
consciousess. Consciousness is thus denied 


existence, and the traditional cate 5 >;ories of 
psychology — sensations, images, perceptions. 


feelings, and the like — are held to, have the 
same status as ghosts, souls, and animal spir- 
its. This is the more radical view, tlie one 
proclaimed by Watson himself. Sometimes, 
however, consciousness is granted existence, 
hut ' it is claimed that it is not subject to 
scientific investigation and that it is no cau- 
sative, being a mere epiphenoraenon, and that 
it therefore has no pl^ce in science, which 
deals with cause and effect Mental categor- 
ies, according to this argument, would be 
classed not under mythology but under lite- 
rary rather than scientific psychology, to use 
Santayana’s expression. At any rate, bchavi- 
orists agree that a science of psychology .may 
be built only upon behavior and objective 
observation. 


The skeleton of the beliaviorist’s system h 
rather simple. All behavior may be divided 
into three classes: inotor, mostly manual; 
laryngeal or verbal, including both vocal and 
subvocal speech; and visceral. Most motor 
behavior is explicit, or readily observable, 
but a great deal of visceral and laryngeal M- 
havior is implicit, not readily observable by 
the naked eye or ear or even by our 
recording instruments. Behavior in which 
profound visceral changes predominate coiv 
stitutes emotion, and the reverberations and 
modifications of these changes are at^ 1 
base of all affective and esthetic activiti^ 
Thinking is a laryngeal subvocal liabU-T-suh- 
manual in deaf-mutes— built up genetically 
through short-circuiting and gradual bmib 
suppression of early overt, or^ 

speech. Tlie so-called unconscious is to wai- 

son nothing more than the S/.j 

actions of our very early preverbal , 

as well as our implicit and unnamed vi • 
reactions, while memory is d^ned as j i 
reinstatement of habits. The^ con ■ 
reflex is the unit of habit formation, t , 
through which the few congenital reflex^ 
native emotions (love, fear, 
cording to Watson, though others 
list) of the infant are gradually 
by permutations, eliminations, .-.jllc? 

tinns, into the multitude of organizer 

of the adult. The general aim of 
is the prediction and control of S 
through the discovery of 
between measurable stimuli and o 
observable responses, so that , ,j 

ulus the response may be prcdi i 
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needinR a response the appropriate 8timulu.?r^inaturation, the variability of human condi- 

- ^ > a M.i ^ nV>«ir\arkrkHfr>ri 1 viroo^tlpoa /^r 


mdy be found. 

With the possible exception of psychoanal- 
ysis, behaviorism is the psychology that has 
had the widest popular appeal. Its appeal 
was indeed more than only popular, as wit- 
ness the favorable attention which it has re- 


tioning, and some philosophical weakness of 
behaviorism may well suggest modifications 
in the system, but have not shaken its founda- 
tions. The main reasons for the recession of 
behaviorism are probably the fact that it 
claimed too much, and that its complete sue- 


ceived from such sophisticated philosophers cess depends upon an extensive and untram- 


as Russell, Santayana, and Holt, and the in 
teresl shown in it by a good number of exact 
scientists other than psychologists. The rea- 
sons for this popularity were many. One 
might mention the simplicity of the system, 
its radicalism, its possible wide application 
to fields other than that of psychology, its 
seeming strict “scientificness,” and above all 
the ambitious program of changing human 
nature which it set forth. The idea that man 
is ess«itially a machine may have been old 
and put forward many times, but the notion 
that this machine with all its complexities 
may be simply and scientifically studied and 
controlled in the laboratory as an aggregate 
of motor, visceral, and laryngeal gadgets, un- 
hampered by the intrusion of such factors as 
dilBcuU to control as mind and consciousness, 
was new and revolutionary. Particularly did 
this notion take hold because it was not 
merely a philosophical assertion but was 
seemingly backed by controlled methods and 
rigid experiments. Watson’s famous asser- 
tion that given any healthy baby whatsoever, 


melled program of experimentation and a 
highly developed system of mechanical re- 
cordings. A complete control of the condi- 
tioning of infants and a total instrumental 
recording of man’s behavior may be suitable 
material for a Huxley novel {Brave New 
World), but in actual practice is hardly 
feasible. The present status of behaviorism 
is not that of a school discredited by logic 
and the results of experimentation but is that 
of an unfulfilled hope destined to remain un- 
filled as long as mankind does not institute 
the conditions necessary for the wide func- 
tioning of its principles. 

Conditioning. As a basic principle in 
behaviorism and also as a principle of learn- 
ing whicli can be held apart from other hypo- 
theses of the behavioristic school, condition- 
ing deserves exposition on its own account 
Since it has claimed to he the sole principle 
by which organisms are changed from what- 
they are at birth to what they are in their 
maturity, it forms almost a school in itself. 
Conditioning is a form of learning or train- 


and bis (Watson’s) own specified world to which follows in essence the process de- 

Ji. t- - IJ « ?_ li. 1 in fllf* />1naa9r*0l 


bring it up in he could train it to become 
any type of specialist selected — “doctor, law- 
yer, artist, merrhant-chief and, yes, even beg- 
gar-man and thief, regardless of his talents, 

■ penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations, 
and race of his ancestors” was certainly a 
bold challenge to all that man knew of man. 
No wonder that a newspaper reviewer of 
Behaviorism hailed it as “perhaps . . . the 
most important book ever written. One 
stands for an instant blinded with a great 
hope.” 

But that was 1924. In 1945 few accord be- 
haviorism such a lofty status, and one hears 
of its decline. It should be said, however, 
that in a way this decline is more apparent 
Aan real, that it is often more a loss of 
its individuality as a school than a lack of 
effect as a movement, and that the decline is 
but little due to actual experimental and log- 
ical disproof. Recent results on the effect of 


scribed in tlie classical experiments on the 
salivation of dogs performed by the noted 
Russian physiologist and Nobel prize winner, 
I. P. Pavlov. In Pavlov’s first experiments, 
the ringing of a bell came to elicit secretion 
of saliva in dogs, when the bell had been 
sounded a number of times before the ani- 
mals were fed. Generalizing, it meant that a 
stimulus which was originally inadequate to 
bring about a certain response became ade- 
quate merely by being combined one or more 
times with the adequate stimulus of the res- 
ponse. The originally inadequate stimulus, 
the ringing of the bell, rvas named the condi- 
tioned stimulus i the, adequate stimulus, the 
f^ing of the dog, was called tlie uncondi- 
tioned stimulus; the secretion of saliva in re- 
sponse to the actual feeding was termed the 
unconditioned response; and the secretion of 
saliva in response to the originally inade- 
quate but later conditioned stimulus, the ring- 
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ing of the bell, came to be known as the con- 
ditioned response. Pavlov found that any 
stimulus that affects the animal in some way 
may become conditioned to the secretion of 
saliva. Other experimenters have since dem- 
onstrated that, besides salivation, nearly any 
other response may become similarly linked 
to a conditioned stimulus, thus establishing 
the universality of the phenomenon. 

Conditioning is best effected when the con- 
ditioned stimulus either precedes by a few 
seconds or is applied at the same time with 
the unconditioned stiihulus, for example, ring- 
ing the bell a little before or simultaneously 
with the feeding of the animals. Fair results 
also have been obtained when the conditioned 
stimulus is continued for a few minutes be- 
fore the unconditioned stimulus begins to act, 
or even when the unconditioned stimulus be- 
gins shortly after the conditioned stimulus 
has stopped (feeding the dog after the bell 
has rung for a few minutes or shortly after 
the bell has ceased ringing). On the other 
hand, backward conditioning (ringing the 
bell after the dog stops eating) is extremely 
difficult, although not altogether impossible. 
As a rule, a conditioned response will dimin- 
ish in magnitude and finally disappear, if 
the conditioned stimulus is presented re- 
peatedly without the unconditioned stimulus 
(bell without food). This is known as ex- 
tinction. An extinguished conditioned re- 
sponse regains some of its original strength 
after a lapse of time. This is called spon- 
taneous recovery. A new stimulus, such as the 
flashing of a light, may acquire conditioning 
characteristics (e.g., ability to elicit saliva- 
tion) by being combined with an already con- 
ditioned stimulus (ringing a bell). This is 
conditioning of the second order. Conditioned 
responses of the third, fourth, and even fifth 
order also have been claimed by some inves- 
tigators. Conditioned responses are very gen- 
eralized in their initial stage of training (the 
dog will secrete saliva also in response to 
other sounds) , but in time, after considerable 
experimentation, the responses become very 
specific (e.g., the dogs are aroused by a bell 
of a particular timbre and intensity). Ani- 
mals that have been subjected to strenuous 
training in conditioning, involving prolonged 
delays of feeding and subtle discrimination of 
tasks, may begin to exhibit functional disturb- 
ances or .develop experimental neuroses. 


As a general concept, conditioning is simi. 
lar in many ways to the old doctrines of “as- 
sociation of ideas,” the doctrine of Aristotle 
and of the eighteenth-century British associa- 
tionists, and of nearly all nineteenth-century 
and early twentieth-century psychologists and 
educators. However, the specific differences 
between conditioning and association are 
equally striking. Conditioning does not deal 
with subjective ideas and images but with ob- 
jectively and accurately measurable stimuli 
and responses. It has established a good num- 
ber of clear-cut quantitative generalizations 
and has supplied a variety of testable hy- 
potheses for psychological and social and 
even some biological problems. Pavlov’s find- 
ings on dogs have in the main been confirmed 
by experiments on infants a few days old and 
on one-celled animals, while general prin- 
ciples of conditioning have been claimed by 
careful investigators to be operative in such 
diverse acts as memorizing stanzas of poetry 
and acquiring immunity to a disease, acquir- 
ing racial prejudices and learning a foreign 
language, learning to typewrite and fearing 
darkness, liking some particular music and 
forming some specific phobia. 

The number of systematic contemporary 
texts that use conditioning as the chief ex- 
planatory concept is considerable. One might 
mention Allport’s Social Psychology, Burn- 
ham’s The Normal Mind, Guthrie’s The Psy- 
chology of Human Conflict, Sandiford’s Edu- 
cational Psychology, Shaffer’s The Psychol- 
ogy of Adjustment, and Watson’s Behavior- 
ism, and Psychological Care of Infant ana 
Child, 

The chief difficulty in accepting condition- 
ing as the universal principle of human modi- 
fiability is the extreme lability of the conai- 
tioning of adult human subjects under norm 
laboratory setups. In the past forty yeatt 

about fifteen hundred separate experiments on 

conditioninc have been performed, but 
cut and consistent results have been obtain 
only with animals and, to some extent, 
young children. Adult human conditionm„ 
has not, as a rule, met with great success, sme - 
it reouires special setups and very speci 
and limited responses and techniques,^ an 
even then yields heterogenous and, at tun * 
fragmentary data. The hopes of car v J 
haviorists that conditioning would supp 
verbal methods in testing human capacity a 
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effecting human modifiability have certainly 
not materialized. On the contrary, man’s 
Ferbal equipment — and whatever else there 
may be to “mind” — seems to dominate the 
conditioning of his bodily activities. Atti- 
tudes, mental sets, interests, and situational 
arrangements appear to determine human con- 
ditioning more than do mere quantitative 
stimuli relationships. This does not mean that 
conditioning is insignificant genetically in 
shaping personality, nor that it is unimpor- 
tant in a vast number of adult life situations, 
and not even that our verbal equipment itself 
may not ultimately proceed in accordance 
with some laws of conditioning. All it in- 
tends to stress is that, so far, all the com- 
plexities of human nature and conduct cannot 
be gauged adequately nor controlled by the 
knoAvn facts and techniques of conditioning, 
and that in our present state of knowledge 
other methods are often more appropriate. 

Gestalt Psychology. A school of psy- 
chology founded by the German psychologists 
Max Wertheimer (1880- ), Kurt Koffka 

(1886-1941), and Wolfgang Kohler (1887- 
) which has influenced considerably all 
contemporary psychological thought. The 
term gestalt usually has been translated into 
English as configuration — sometimes also pat- 
tern, form, shape, whole phenomenon — ^but of 
late the German word has been more prevalent 
both as adjective and noun. The basic tenet 
of gestalt psychology is that all mental life — 
and for that matter all existence — consists of 
segregated organized wholes, or Gestalten, 
possessing their own unitary structure and 
governed by their own intrinsic laws. The 
structure of Gestalten is such that they may 
not be analyzed or decomposed into com- 
ponent parts or elements — sensations, ele- 
mentary feelings, relations, reflex arcs. Ges- 
talten, or wholes, are not only more than the 
sums of their parts, but it is the wholes, or 
Gestalten, which are in all respects — psycho- 
logically, logically, and chronologically — 
primary to the parts and determine the parts 
rather than vice versa. Some of the laws of 
Gestalten are said to be (1) transposability, 
the complete carry-over of a gestalt from one 
situation to another, such as the equivalence 
of a melody in different keys; (2) elosure, the 
tendency of a gestalt, if incomplete, to com- 
plete itself, as in the alleged greater persist- 
ence of an interrupted task or impression; 


(3) Pragnanz, the tendency of a gestalt to 
assume its best form to become more typically 
what it is; and (4) Figure and Ground as 
illustrated by the sharpening of an experience 
after a lapse of time, and the separation of a 
gestalt into a more definite and less definite 
aspect, as exemplified in most perception — 
the perception of a tune and its accompani- 
ment, for instance. 

The initial work and thought of gestalt 
psychology was in the field of perception, 
but in time it extended to learning and mem- 
ory, gro^vth and development; thinking and 
feeling, and even intelligence and personality. 
In learning and memory, gestalt psychologists 
argue against the use of meaningless “unstruc- 
tured” tasks, the concept of trial-and-error, 
the laws of use, disuse, and effect, and con- 
nectionism in general, while they emphasize 
insight, perceptual factors, total organization 
and understanding. Learning is said, to be 
more perceiving and patterning than doing 
and drilling. Retention and forgetting are 
not just “stamping in” and “stamping out” 
of disparate movements and sounds, but 
meaninsful “structured” reorganization of 
total phenomena and fields. In growth and 
development, gestalt psychology leans heavily 
toward heredity and maturation as against 
environment and learning, and also stresses 
orderly individuation, or the organized emer- 
gence of individual reactions from a total 
organismic background versus integration as 
a mere combining and chaining 'of reflexes 
and acts. In intelligence and personality, 
qualitative approaches are favored and unique 
central characteristics rather than sums of 
scores and traits are upheld. In all, the fun- 
damental concepts of the gestalt and its laws 
are never lost sight of and always put forth 
freely as explanatory principles of all men- 
tal life. 


oestalt psychology has been criticized for 
the vagueness of its concepts and the extreme 
generality of its stated laws. To be sure its 
generalizations are at best only qualitative 
and perhaps of little specific predictive value 
btill adherents of gestalt psychology point 

hypotlieses, even in 
such fields as neural organization and biolog- 
ical development, have been partly confirmed 
by some of the best and most exact exp^ri 
mentation (Lashley, Coghill, Weiss), and Aat 
in concrete human situations pure quantita- 
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tive laws are of little aid and often no more 
than mere abstractions. Sometimes it has also 
been said that gestalt psychology takes mental 
life out of the realm of science, since science 
can deal only with repeated events, and gestalt 
psychology insists upon the uniqueness of 
mental phenomena. The answer here would 
he that the point is not what mental life 
should be in order to conform to the frame- 
work of other sciences, but what it actually 
is. If it cannot be accommodated to existing 
scientific methodologies, it must seek and 
build a methodology of its own. Finally, it is 
frequently claimed, that gestalt psychology 
suffers from an overemphasis of one aspect 
of experience — in itself as old as Anaxogoras 
and Aristotle — and a neglect of others, that 
it has magnified and inflated this one aspect 
by continuous repetition into a whole philos- 
ophy and world-view. In view of the fact 
that gestalt psychologists base their theories 
chiefly upon studies from their o^vn institutes 
and laboratories, and are little familiar with 
or neglect the vast research of American lab- 
oratories, which often fail to confirm gestalt 
results, this criticism has a particular cogency. 
In all, it seems fair to state that, while gestalt 
psychology brought in fresh orientations and 
new positive knowledge, its chief contribu- 
tions to psychology may still be said to be 
that of unmasking the shortcomings of other 
psychologies and of “unsolving” a number of 
■’problems that were thought to have been 
solved. It has shown that even the simplest 
psychological tasks are not so simple as the 
simplifying psychologists thought them to be. 

Psyclioanalvsis. As a school of psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis occupies a unique posi- 
tion, differing distinctly from all other major 
psychological schools. The schools we have 
considered are all academic, born in the uni- 
versity laboratory, and fostered by experi- 
ments, tests, and statistics. But psychoanalysis 
was for a long time kept out of academic 
halls, and even now its recognition is often 
unofficial. Its cradle was the clinic, its sub- 
ject matter the , mentally sick and distorted. 
Psychoanalysis seems to care little, if at all, 
for traditional testing and experimenting. It 
claims its o%vn methodology and its own crite- 
rion of determining evidence: It argues that 
all other psychologies are, by comparison 
with it, abstract, impersonal, and intellectual- 
istic, and deal only with fragmentary, delu- 


sive, and by themselves unrelated surface 
phenomena; while psychoanalysis is a “depth 
pychology” delving beneath and beyond, 
into the real roots and springs (ff human ac- 
tion. It is the true psychology of feelings and 
desires and the only one which unveils the 
psychic or mental causes of all our activities, 
'fhe methodology of psychoanalysis as a 
study of the individual is hard to class with 
other psychological methods. It certainly is 
not introspection, or subjective observation of 
consciousness, not only because conscioysness 
is, according to psychoanalysis, only a very 
small section of the mind, but also because 
typically the psychoanalyst observes others 
rather than himself. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to regard this methodology as objec- 
tive observation both because “objective” im- 
plies a checking of results obtained by dif- 
ferent observers and by the same observer at 
different times, and because the analysts so 
often supplement their direct observation by 
a large amount of inference. It has been said 
that psychoanalysis uses an essentially ra- 
tional method to probe the irrational nature 
of man. In some way, psychoanalytic meth- 
odology is related to that of German V erstefi^ 
iings-psycJwlogie (understanding psychol- 
ogy) in which the understanding of an event 
is said to involve all the powers of the mind, 
the rational and the appreciative, 3*^^ 
transcend the mere strict logic of scientific 
evidence. At any rate, the methodolop'^ of 
psychoanalysis has been its main barrier in 
academic circles and the chief source for its. 
criticism. 

In a broad systematic sense, the chief tene 
of psychoanalysis is the doctrine of uncon 
scious psychic motivation, but Freud himse 
laid down three minimum fundamentals. ^ 
unconscious mind, repression and resistance, 
infantile sexuality and the Oedipus 
By the unconscious mind is meant the exi 
ence within the individual of menta o 
psychic processes — ideas, wishes, stnvings-^ 
which are neither in the individuals mam 
diate awareness nor may be normally 
called at will, but which constitute 
portion of his mind and the motivating 
of his action. Besides the unconscious 
are a foreconscious, or preconscious, mm 
readily recallable psychic processes, 
conscious mind of iinmediate j 

Since 1923 there was also postulated by 
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a topographical division of personality into 
the Id, the reservoir of unconscious instinc- 
tual impulses and passions; the Ego, a trans- 
formation of part of the Id by external 
reality, and a storehouse of perception which 
is, however, partly unconscious; and a Super- 
Ego, an inhibiting parental and social modi- 
fication of the Ego corresponding to the pop- 
ular “conscience”. The tlieory of repression 
maintains that the unconscious mind is formed 
largely (part of it is innate) from conscious 
desires repressed by the conscious Ego while 
the doctrine of resistance holds that the un- 
conscious part of the Ego resists the return 
into consciousness of the repressed desires. 
“Sexuality” — or Libido — in psychoanalysis is 
a broad term which covers everything that 
colloquially is called “love” or “affection,” 
but since this love or affection presumably 
possesses the same characteristics as physical 
sexuality, the concept assumes a unique psy- 
chosexual connotation. Infantile sexuality 
denotes that this psychosexuality manifests 
itself right after birth — and even before — and 
its course largely shapes the future person- 
ality of the individual, while Oedipus com- 
plex is the direction of this infantile sexuality 
toward the parent of the opposite sex, or 
some parent substitute. Two other cardinal 
concepts are conflict and polarity, and further 
significant formulations are tlie death instinct, 
ambivalence, regression, transjerence, con- 
version, dream analysis, and a variety of 
others. 

Psychoanalysis doubtless has been criti- 
cized more than any other school of psychol- 
ogy; nevertheless it is by no means on the 
wane and apparently continues to penetrate 
new fields and to gain new adherents, some- 
times even among tliose who originally dis- 
dained it. The criticisms of psychoanalysis 
are directed primarily against the validity of 
its evidence; its unscientific methodology; its 
loose, sometimes inconsistent, delineation of 
concepts; and its highly figurative, personi- 
fied, and reified terminology. One academic 
psychologist calls the process psycho-analogy. 
The rebuttal of the psychoanalysts is that 
mental life need not conform its method to 
those of the physical sciences, that it may 
have its special criteria of what constitutes 
proof and truth, and that their system is ad- 
visedly loose and open, to be modified by 


further practice and discovery. To be sure, 
specific psychoanalytic hypotheses may be 
put to experimental and statistical verifica- 
tion, and some of them have actually under- 
gone this test But just as gestalt psychol- 
ogists argue that an introspective analysis of 
a bit of experience may destroy its very na- 
ture, the psychoanalysts hold that conven- 
tional experimental and statistical setups may 
upset the essence of their methodology and 
the technique of their discovery. At any rate, 
even if most psychoanalytic assumptions 
should prove false and unworkable, their 
direct influence upon psychology has been 
tremendous and can hardly be exaggerated. 
Psychoanalysis has stimulated studies in moti- 
vation and personality, two of the most popu- 
lar topics of contemporary psychology, which 
before had been practically neglected. It has 
helped in opening up to psychology the rich 
fields of psychopathology and mental, hy- 
giene, with its ramifications into functional 
genesis, psychological prophylaxis, and ver- 
bal therapies. Finally, it has brought for- 
ward to psychology the clinical approach, the 
problem of dealing with concrete individuals, 
with single cases — calling attention to the 
limitation of a psychology which is . only, to 
u^ Gordon Allport’s term, actuarial in pre- 
diction and practice. In all, it has brought 
psychology closer to life, 

Purnosive or Hormic Psychology. The 
psycholo^ of William McDougall (1871- 
19^) which holds purpose, goal-seeking, and 
active striving to be fundamental categories' 
of behavior and consciousness, and stresses 
the role of instincts in human life. The doc- 
trine of instincts has since fallen into dis- 
repute, but at one time (1906-16) it held 
sway over all social sciences. On the other 
hand, goal-seeking has become an increas- 
ingly lively concept which has found a place * 
for itself in almost every major psychological 
trend. Even some behaviorists of the present 
day have reformulated the principles of that 
system sufficiently to include the concept of 
goal-seeking. 

Purposive Behaviorism, 'fhe psychol- 
of E. C, Tolman, which attempts a syn- 
thesis of behaviorism, gestalt psychology, and 
purposive psychology. Tolman emphasizes 
the need of postulating intervening variables 
between stimulus and response and considere 
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goal-seeking to be an objectively observable 
aspect of behavior. 

Topological Psychology. The psychol- 
ogy of Kurt Lewin (1890- ), which on the 

one hand is an extension of gestalt psychol- 
ogy into the fields of action, will, tempera- 
ment, and personality, and on the other hand 
uses mathematical topology, the science of 
nonmetric space, as a tool of research. 

Personalislic Psychology. Tlie psychol- 
ogy of William Stern (1871-1939), which re- 
gards the total human personality as the only 
unit of psychology, as opposed to the division 
of personality into elements and traits. Stem 
was much interested in educational psychol- 
ogy and the psychology of childhood. 

Individual Psychology. The teachings 
of Alfred Adler, who in 1911 broke away 
from the psychoanalysis of Freud. Instead of 
inantile sexuality, Adler stresses feelings of 
inferiority and goals of superiority (mascu- 
line protest, striving for prestige) as the chief 
motivating forces of life. He lays less em- 
phasis upon the unconscious and more upon 
purpose, compensation, and the permanent 
“style of life” which the individual adopts in 
early childhood. 

Analytic Psychology. Tlie psycliologi- 
cal system of Carl Jung, who dissented from 
the teachings of Freud. Jung stresses the col- 
lective or racial unconscious much more than 
does Freud, and does not give to childhood 
experience the significance attached to it by 
both Freud and Adler. The concept of the 
libido is to Jung a general urge toward 
growth, activity, nutrition, and reproduction. 
The concept of sex is a less pervasive prin- 
Freud’s, but Jung gives it more importance 
than does Adler. Jung is the founder of the 
typological concept of introversion and ex- 
troversion iq.v.). 

Marxian or Dialectical Psychology. 
Contemporary psychology in the USSR, based 
upon the teachings of dialectical materialism 
by Marx and Lenin. Dialectical psychology 
is similar to functional psychology in its view 
tliat consciousness is adaptive in character, to 
behaviorism in its extreme environmentalism, 
to gestalt psychology in its consideration of 
total organization and qualitative factors, and 
has tlie distinctive features of regarding eco- 
nomic factors as primary determinants of hu- 


man nature and of usmg dialectics as general 
working hypotheses. 

Reflexology. A Russian variety of 
haviorism with a much greater interest in the 
study of neural foundations of behavior. His- 
torically reflexology preceded behaviorism 
but was much more naive in its psychological 
systemization. G.S.R. 
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PSYCHONEUROSES— See Neuroses. 
PSYCHOPATHIC CHILDREN. P^- 

chopathic children are characterized maui y 
by emotional impulsiveness. lack 
pline, marked amoral and antisocial behaMor, 
sudden- moods, and an inability to modi y o 
inhibit incorrigibility despite 
and educative experiences. These clulcir 
present serious problems of delinquency aa 
social maladjustment, but they V 

only a small proportion of the [ 

disturbed children . (See Mental ^ 

PSYCHOSIS. Psychosis is a sevemy!; 
tal abnormality in which the ri 

unable to adapt socially, Jr and 

intellectually. He is a liability to himseUa 

society and is adjudged to be ' yng 
chologically it is the disharrnonious ^ 

out of the normal conflicts of the nun 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 


and Avorthy of his full consideration and at- In any form of analytical therapy the patient 
tention. Fundamental to the establishment of can expose in, himself the material, emotional 
the therapeutic relationship is a friendly, as ■well as factual, through which the patient' 

non judgmental, tolerant, acceptant attitude and therapist will work to achieve a satisfac- 

on tlie part of the psychiatrist. Through this tory adjustment. 

the patient is able to relate himself and mi- All psychotherapy rests upon the founda* 
burden his problems, without fear of condem- tion that the patient wants to be helped or is 
nation or criticism. willing to be helped. The treatment relation- 

Treatment cannot be symptomatic; that is, ship is not always a “friendly” one. At times, 
it cannot be directed solely at the removal of the attitude toward the psychiatrist may he 
the symptoms the patient presents. It must be decidedly hostile and resistive. As treatment 
directed at the underlying conflicts, the re- progresses and the patient becomes resistant 

lease of the emotion attached to them, and the to opening up emotional areas which, of 

re-education of the individual so that he is necessity, are painful and distressing, he may' 
able to function adequately and with reason- try to withdraw from treatment The rela- 
able efficiency. The forms of psychotherapy tionship, which develops between the psy-' 
may be divided into superficial and depth chiatrist and patient reveals predominating 
therapies. trends in the patient’s personality and brings 

The superficial therapies consist of reas- out the tendency which exists in everyone to 
surance, suggestion, persuasion, and recon- relive childhood emotional attitudes toward 
ditioning. The first three are self-explanatory, persons in their present environment {trans- 
Reconditioning consists of bringing the pa- ference). Treatment is usually of fairly long 
tient into contact with the thing feared, simul- duration and requires frequent, regular con- 
taneously with the introduction of a pleasant tacts with the psychiatrist. The results are 
simulus. These forms of therapy are not too not seen too quickly in most cases. Tlie crao- 
successful because the phobia, fear, or anxi- tional disturbances which have been built up 
ety may be displaced elsewhere and reappear over a period of years require treatment 
subsequently as another type of symptom, which may extend from several months to 
such as %vithdrawal from social contacts, in- several years. There is also involved m sue- 
ability to work adequately, etc. In general, cessful treatment the understanding and co- 
while the more superficial forms of therapy operation of the people in the patients en 
may be of some value in less severe psychic vironment. ^ .«• i • 

disturbances, their value is usually only tern- The treatment of children’s ^ 
porary. inasmuch as the underlying conflicts, ally involves both parents and child. 1 era^ 
with their accompanying emotional compo- is directed at the parerits to effect changes 
nents, in many cases, have not been uncov- attitudes toward the child and to help 
ered or resolved. They may be useful ad- achieve an understanding of Aeir own m 
juncts, however, to the techniques of depth vations and the release of their anxic y. < 
therapy, which include psychoanalysis and child usually is approached best 
other forms of analytical and resynthesizing medium of play therapy, of which icr 
techniques. many varying techniques. 

Depth therapy aims at the uncovering of therapy is a means of dramatizing 

the stress producing conflicts. In psycho- leasing emotional tensions through m 

analysis, a specific technique in psycho- dolls and other toys, upon whom arc 

therapy, the psychoanalyst helps the patient jected the problem-producing con ic - 

analyze himself and become aware of the na- equal importance here, as in the trea 

ture of bis problems through free verbaliza- adults, is the relationship exiling > 
tion on the part of the patient, interpretation the child and therapist to 

by the analyst as he sees tlie need, and de- child to experience his conflicts in re a ^ 

velopment of a rapport between the patient a person who can underhand them an 

and psychiatrist which allows tlie patient to him to do so. Equally significant^ is ^ 

bring to the surface and release tlie emotion given him to carry over into his 

attached to the painful areas, i.e., the bring- existence the more comfortable alU 

ing of unconscious conflicts to consciousness, has developed in the treatment situa 
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Essentially, there are four phases to any 
effective psychotherapeutic procedure: (1) 
establishment of good relationship, (2) re- 
lease of anxiety or resolution of the conflict, 
(3) insight into and recognition of the prob- 
lem, and (4) reintegration of the personality. 
(See Mental Hygiene.) GMA. 
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PUBERTY—See Adolescence. 

PUBLIC COLLEGES — See MuNiaPAL 
Colleges and Universities; State Col- 
leges AND Universities. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION, COST OF — 
See Finance, School. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
SCHOOLS — See Public Relations, 
School. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, SCHOOL. The 
school’s “public relations” generally refers 
to its organized information service for the 
purpose of keeping the public informed of 
its educational program. In this narrow 
sense, “public relations,” differs little, if at 
all, from the term “publicity” and implies 
that all of tlie contacts between the school 
and the public are planned with a definite 
purpote of informing the public. That such 
is the case is far from the trutL There are 
innumerable contacts between the school and 
public that are not a part of any definite 
plan for informing the public of the educa- 
tional program of the school but which may 
be even more effective than are the planned 
contacts in creating either favorable or un- 
favorable impressions. The impressions that 
the public receives as a result of any contact, 
planned or unplanned, constitutes what is 
known as public opinion. Therefore, it is 
essential that all contacts, no matter how un- 
important or insignificant they may seem, 
^ould be of such a nature as to result in 
favorable impressions. 

Public opinion, from the early days of our 
republic to the present, has exerted a strong 
in^Buence upon public education. The control 
of public education, vested as it is in the 


people of the state and in local representative 
groups, has insured the public against the 
possibility of having an educational system 
of which its citizens do not approve. 

In spite of the fact that the majority of 
the public has a generally favorable point of 
view toward public education, believing that 
education has been improved and rejecting 
the idea that it has been overemphasized, 
tliere exists in many communities a lack of 
understanding between the professional edu- 
cators and the lay public. Citizens who have 
opposed changes in the educational system 
have appeared to the educators to be obstruc- 
tionists, if not actual enemies of education, 
while the educators have appeared to the 
citizens to be idealists, opportunists and 
tyrants. 

Such lack of understanding is regrettable, 
and although it is more likely than not to 
occur in any community at times, it can he 
lessened, if not prevented, through a well- 
planned program directed to this purpose. It 
must be remembered that the public has less 
chance of being well informed regarding edu- ' 
cational objectives, practices and needs today 
than in earlier times, when education was 
less extensive and complex and when both 
tlie schools and the communities they served 
were smaller. 

There is xid evidence to suggest that more 
than a few citizens of today are less inter- 
ested than were their forefathers in providing 
the best educational program they can afford. 
However, the increasing total amount of 
money paid in taxes each year has led most 
citizens to become more critical of any 
changes in the educational program that are 
likely to increase school taxes. 

Taxpayers cannot be expected to be willing 
to finance any project which they are not 
convinced is worthwhile or necessary. Since 
the public looks to the education profession 
for leadership in matters pertaming to public 
education, it is the responsibility of educators 
to collect, organize, and present to the public 
all the facts necessary for an adequate inter- 
pretation of the educational needs of society 
and to take the leadership in arriving at pro- 
posals for meeting these needs. Unless this 
is done, there is much evidence which sug- 
gests that organized groups backed by large 
taxpayers who are more interested in reduc- 
ing school taxes than in meeting the educa- 
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tional needs of society will be increasingly 
influential in guiding public opinion. 

In the past, many educators have confined 
their efforts in public relations to those situa- 
tions in which it has been expedient to in- 
augurate a publicity campaign of one kind 
or another to convince the public of the 
need for some suggested change in the 
school’s program in order to gain the neces- 
sary approval or financial support. 

Today, more and more educators are com- 
ing to recognize the need for a continuous 
program of interpreting the school to the 
public. They are accepting the responsibility 
of keeping the public informed of (1) the 
reasons for the school’s existence, (2) the 
extent and nature of the educational pro- 
gram, (3) the needs for improvement, and 
(4) tlie need for changes to meet new condi- 
tions in society. In order that everyone in 
the immediate community may be informed, 
every available facility for transmitting the 
information to the public is used, including 
public newspapers, school publications, teach- 
er-relations, pupil-relations, exhibits and 
demonstrations, public addresses, parent- 
teacher organizations, mothers’ clubs, the 
radio, the church, and other public commu- 
nity agencies. 

When such arrangements are practicable, 
the facilities of the school are made available 
for the use of the public. Teachers and pupils 
as well as school administrators are taking 
an increasingly active interest in community 
afifairs. Everything is done to make apparent 
the school’s contribution to the welfare of the 
community, while at the same time the school 
attempts to make use of the resources of the 
community, thereby bringing more and more 
people into direct contact with the school 
and its educational program. 

The public relations program is dignified, 
yet positive and aggressive. All facts, good 
and bad are presented in clear, concise and 
understandable language. No one part of 
the educational program is emphasized to 
such an extent that some other part is 
neglected. 

Such a program of public relations or 
interpretation is possible only when the school 
is performing its educational functions ade- 
quately and when those in charge of the pro- 
gram are fully aware of the place and func- 


tion of the school in society. (See also 
Student Recruiting.) W.V.N. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MOVEMENT-Sce 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL (IN ENGLAND)) 
— See England and Wales, Education in. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING— See Speech Edu- 

CATION. 


PUBLICATIONS, SCHOOL. There are 
four main types of school publications: news- 
paper, magazine, yearbook, and handbook. 
Although each of these has a specific function, 
in general all of them serve to unify the 
school, encourage worthy school enterprises, 
influence public opinion, .provide opportuni- 
ties for creative work and self-expression, de- 
velop school citizenship, foster cordial rela- 
tions among schools, and record the history 
of the school. 

Newspaper. Althouah the school new^ 
paper may include a bit of fiction, poetry, an 
humor, its main function is to publish schoo 
news — facts about school people and ac- 
tivities. In general material and form, the 
printed school paper resembles the commer- 


cial newspaper. ^ , j 

School papers are to be found in all gra ^ 
of the school. The simplest, in the lowg 
grades, is the “told” paper, in whm^ 
news is merely told to a group. The^ rca 
paper is similar to the told paper, but is m 
definitely organized and is written o"* ® , 
read to the group. “Posted” 
those written or printed by j 

on the bulletin board or the blackboartt 
Mimeographed and multigrapbed papem 
common in smaller schools. The printed p P • 
may be either a part (a page or scctiohl 
the local commercial newspapers, or i 
be a complete school newspaper. 

The details of publication— -staff on 
ganization, dimensions, number ® 
columning, advertising, eta, vary with the 
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PUBLICITY, SCHOOL 


PUNISHMENT 


W. N. Otto and M. E. Marye, Jouriudism for 
High Schools (Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1934). 

G. C Wells and W. H. McCalister, Student 
Publications (A. S. Barnes and Company,, New 
York, 1930). 

PUBLICITY, SCHOOL — See Public 
Relations, School. 

PUEBLO PLAN. The Pueblo (Colorado) 
Plan, or Individual Progress Plan, is a meth- 
od of instruction devised to overcome some 
of the difficulties of the graded s]ystem, used 
in most elementary schools, by providing an 
opportunity for each child to progress in 
school as rapidly as his ability permits. Un- 
der this plan individual instruction is, of 
necessity, emphasized. Although at times 
several children in a specific grade may be 
at the same point of development and may 
be working together under the guidance of 
the teacher, usually each child in the class 
is working on a different assignment while 
the teacher passes from child to child, di- 
recting or assisting, and determining each 
pupil’s readiness for the next assignment 

Since each child is expected to progress 
at his own rate, and since promotions are 
based on the ability to do the work of the 
next grade, promotions to the next higher 
grade iriay occur at any time during the 
school year. Under this plan it is possible 
for a student with superior mental ability to 
do the work of two or three grades during 
one year. W.V.N. 

PUERTO RICO — See United States 
Territories and Outlying Possessions, Edu- 
cation IN. 

PUNISHMENT. A manifestation of mal- 
adjustment is best corrected by eliminating 
its basic causes. Misconduct is more than 
an offense that must he punished; it is a 
symptom to be investigated. The modem 
parent and teacher will make every effort to 
guard and promote the child’s physical and 
mental health and to guide him into activities 
that meet his needs and interests. In this 
way, the basis for misconduct can be largely 
removed, and the problem of punishment be- 
comes academic. However, misconduct does 
occur, even among the best adjusted children, 
and punitive measures must be taken, espe- 
cially when the misconduct threatens to dis- 
rupt the activity or the morale of the group. 


It then becomes necessary to administer pun- 
ishment in such spirit as to minimize harm 
and to achieve some positive outcome. 

The Psychology of Punishment. Pun- 
ishment' can he interpreted (1) as condition- 
ing and (2) as an application of the law of 
effect. 

(1) Punishment as conditioning involves 
the association of an undesirable act with an 
unpleasant consequence. The wrongdoer is 
exposed to punishment every time he commits 
the undesirable act. The punishment must 
follow the act so closely that the two become 
associated in the offender’s mind. Until the 
conditioning is assured, there must be no ex- 
ception to this rule. However, these require- 
ments are rarely, if ever, realized in situations 
outside the laboratory, first, because the pun- 
ishment usually follows detection rather than 
commission of the offense (thus children are 
punished not when they cheat but when they 
have been caught) ; secondly, because it is 
difficult to punish wrongdoing as regularly as 
conditioning would require (many offenses go 
unnoticed; others are ignored b^use of the 
existence of more pressing matters at the time 
the offense is committed) ; thirdly, becauM 
punishment is useful only as a means of eradi- 
cating a specific wrong response — it has little 
value as an incentive for the development of 
the correct resnonse. 

(2) A slightly different explanation of tM 
psychological use of punishment is obtained 
by applying Thorndike’s law of effect Pun- 
ishment is decidedly an annoying slate of af- 
fairs and it is hoped that the infliction o 
punishment wdl reduce the likelihood of a 
repetition of the offense. The limitations o 
punishment justified by the law of effect are 
similar to those affecting punishment 
conditioning. Experiment^ evidence 

that punishment may inhibit undesirable 
havior, but that it can hardly be used o 
facilitate the child’s positive adjustment to 
his environment. Recent investigations era 
onstrate that punishing the incorrect respo 
is of little value to the learning r 

fact, in some experiments the * 

the incorrect response did more to fix u 
sponse than the infliction of punis m 
served to weaken iL Positive 
far superior to punishment in strengtbe .. 
proper responses. 

The Basis for Punishment The p 
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PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS — 

It is unfortunate that pupil activity is some- 
times interpreted so narrowly that it be- 
comes synonymous with motor activity. Pupil 
activity in swinging hammers and shouting 
youngsters does not necessarily yield any 
appreciable educational value. On the other 
hand, a class tliat is listening to a lecture 
may be learning a great deal if the students 
are listening in order to find the answers to 
questions they have formulated. When learn- 
ing is explained in terms of pupil activity, 
tlie expression refers as much to mental and 
social activity as to physical activity. (See 
Activity Program.) F.A.B. 

Reference. 

National Society for the Study of Education, 33r<l 
Yearbook, Part 2, The Activity Movement (Public- 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, HI., 1934). 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS. The term 
pupil-clock-hour differs from the broader 
term, service load, in that die former does not 
include all the service rendered by a teacher 
in a school system. It is, however, the most 
widely accepted method of measuring the 
teaching load.’^ In order to calculate the 
number of pupil-clock-hours per week that a 
teacher teaches, we multiply the average num- 
ber of pupils taught per day by the average 
number of hours of instruction per day by 
the number of days taught each week. Thus, 
if a class of 20 pupils meets 5 days a week 
for 50 minute periods each day, the number 
of pupil-clock-hours per week for this class is 
20 X 5 X 50 or 88.33. If a teacher meets six 
60 

such classes a day, then his load in terras of 
pupil-clock hours a week is 20 x 5 x 50 x 6 


The load of the elementary-school teacher, 
as measured by the above formula, is larger 
in cities than it is in rural communities. It in- 
creases as the population increases. White 
teachers carry much lighter loads in terms of 
pupil-teacher ratio and class size than do 
Negro teachers. The trend, however, between 
1931 and 1936 was towards a decrease in 
class size for kindergartens and elementary 
schools of city school systems.'* .From an ex- 
amination of the reports for schools of rural 
school systems, one finds approximately the 
same situation. Most studies show the pupil- 
teacher ratio to be heavier for women teachers 
than for men, but men spend approximately 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 

50 per cent more time in other school activi- 
ties;3 thus, bringing out the failure of pupil- 
clock-hours and pupil-teacher ratio to indi- 
cate the actual load of the teacher. 

In applying this measure in the National ^ 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, the 
number-of-pupils factor was omitted from the 
formula witli the result that the teaching load 
was measured in teacher-clock-hours. The 
clock-hour class load per week was found to 
be lightest in medium sized cities. The median 
loads for both junior and senior high-school 
teachers in 1930-31 were between 25 and 30 
clock hours a week. There was little relation- 
ship betrveen size of community and the teach- 
ing load of secondary school teachers. The 
median load of college and university in- 
structors for the same period was 15 teaching 
clock hours a week. Teachers in junior col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges carry the heaviest 
clock-hour loads, ^ of all college and univer- 
sity instructors. (See Teacher Load.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 

References. 

1. D. H. Cooke, Administering the Teaching Per> 
sonnet (Benj, H. Sanborn and Co., Chicago. 1939). 

2. E. S. Evenden, G. C. Gamule, and H. G. Blue, 
Teacher Personnel in the United States (U. S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 10, National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, II: 72, 1933). 

3. A. C. LAMnEHT, “How Long is the Teacher's 
D.iy?” Nation's School, XIII: 38-40, Feb., 1934._ 

4. “Size of Class in Public Schools in 139 Cities, 
30,000 to 100,000 in population,” Education Research 
Service, Circular No. 7, National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Superintendence and Researc 
Division (Mimeo.), 1936. 

PUPIL PERSONNE^-See Child Ac- 
counting; Guidance. 

PUPIL STATION — See Buildings, 
School. 

PUPBL-TEACHER RATIO. The pupil- 
teacher ratio of a school is computed y 
dividing the total number of pupils enro e 
by the number of teachers. Accrediting asso 
ciations employ this measure as one index o 
the teaching load of a secondary school an 
usually set the maximum at thirty pupils 
one teacher. If comparisons among schoo 
are to be valid, it is necessary that the saro 
procedure be employed in defining a 
Therefore, some arbitrary rule is usual f , 
lowed in a particular situation to 
how the principal, librarian, supervisors, e 
are to be counted. 
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Q — ^See Variability. 

QUAKERS, EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF — See Friends, Educational Work of 
THE Society of. 

QUALITY SCALE — See Achievement 
Tests. 

QUARTER HOUR— See Credit. 

QUARTERLY PROMOTION — See 
Promotion. 

QUARTILE — See Percentile. 

QUARTILE DEVIATION— See Vari- 
ability. 

QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD. The 
questionnaire method refers to the construc- 
tion and utilization of a form which is de- 
signed to secure responses to certain ques- 
tions. The form, or questionnaire, may be 
used to get at factual information, interests, 
attitudes, opinions, and judgments. Opinions 
may be treated as facts, in the sense that their 
existence may be factually established. But 
opinions about facts must not be confused 
with the facts themselves. 

The questionnaire method is generally de- 
pendent upon the voluntary cooperation of 
the persons who are questioned; its validity 
is dependent upon the degree to which the 
persons questioned form a representative 
group and upon the truthfulness of their an- 
swers. To secure cooperation it is frequently 
advisable to utilize some form of motivation 
or appeal. This may be coupled with a frank 
request for truthful and sincere replies. 
Anonymity frequently leads to freer re- 
sponses. 

It is unfortunate that the widespread mis- 
use of the questionnaire has resulted in its 
being generally discredited as a source of 
data. Among the misuses, perhaps the most 
devastating are their ^ use in connection with 
insignificant investigations, the inclusion of 
trivial questons, and the request for informa- 


tion which is available in other sources. These 
practices have alienated many persons and 
worked to the detriment of qualified investi- 
gators. In addition, there are technical limita- 
tions which may operate to destroy the relia- 
bility and validity of questionnaire data and 
thus produce misleading results. These abuses 
and limitations may be overcome through the 
proper construction and administration of the 
questionnaire. The following precautions, 
among others, should be carefully observed. 
(1) The technique should be used only when 
^ere is no other feasible means of securing 
the required information. (2) Every question 
should be carefully checked for significance 
and lack of ambiguity. (3) Technical terms 
which may be variously interpreted should 
be adequately defined. (4) Long, ^ mvolyed 
questions should be avoided. (5) “Leading 
questions” which suggest or otherwise hint at 
the expected or favored answer should he 
scrupulously examined and either removed 
or reworded. (6) “Cross-checking questions 
may be worth including in order to check on 
the consistency of the response. (7) The 
mechanical features should provide a pleas- 
ing format with adequate space for the an- _ 
swers. (8) The responses or entries require 
on the form should be of as simple typ^ as 
possible. (9) The replies should be in a 
capable of necessary statistical analysis. { 

The questionnaire should be as short as pa®" 
sible, since excessive time required to answer 
questions leads to careless responses, 
sion of items, and fewer returns. As& ” 
precaution, the questionnaire should^ e s 
jected to one or more preliminary trials 
representative samplings of the indivi 
for whom the questions are designed in o 
to detect limitations that might \ 

overlooked. (See Research, Educatio 


[leference. . 

L. V. Koos, The Questionnaire in EdactO^ 
Macmillan G)., New York, 1928). 
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QUESTIONS AND QUESTIONING -- QUINTILE 


not be apt to get througb fragmentary ques- 
tioning. There are other points of good pro- 
cedure in working with groups of pupils: (1) 
Questions should be asked in a natural, in- 
terested, and conversational tone. (2) Ques- 
tions should be addressed usually to the entire 
class before indicating which pupil is to an- 
swer. (3) As much as possible, all pupils 
should be brought into the discussion. (4) 
The pace of the questioning should be adapted 
to tbe particular objectives in view, thus drill 
questions may be asked in rapid sequence 
but thought questions should allow time for 
reflection and for organizing the answer. (5) 
The distribution of questions should be 
adapted to individual differences and needs. 
(6) The practice of repeating the teacher’s 
questions and the pupil’s answer should be 
avoided unless there is a definite reason for 
repetition. 

Teachers have also learned to avoid such 
poor practices as the use of (1) leading 
questions that suggest the answer, (2) catch 
questions, which are usually irrelevant, (3) 
indefinite, “Discuss,” and “\^at about” ques- 
tions, and (4) meaningless questions, such as 
“isn’t it?” “didn’t he?” etc., at the end of 
statements. 

Questioning has been referred to as an art, 
an art that distinguishes the good teacher 
from the mediocre one. As with all arts, 
superior achievement cannot be attained 
merely by learning rules, although the in- 
tuitive or deliberately acquired understanding 
of basic principles should improve perform- 
ance. Preservice courses for teachers and 
books on methods of teaching have placed so 
much emphasis on the so-called rules of ques- 
tioning that many a young teacher is under 
the mistaken impression that his skill in using 
the question as a teaching procedure depends 
on the regularity with which he follows such 
a suggestion as that questions be addressed 
to the whole class before calling on the stu- 
dent who is to answer. These guiding prin- 


ciples are helpful, but they are far from ade- 
quate for indicating how the teacher’s ques- 
tions can become more significant and more 
challenging for his students. When we turn 
to Socrates as a classic illustration of the use 
of the question as the major instructional ' 
procedure, it is. not because Socrates always 
waited fourteen seconds before calling for the . 
answer. If the teacher is to become a skillful 
and a stimulating asker of questions, he must 
have so thorough an understanding of his 
students’ mental processes and so complete a 
mastery of the area being studied that he can 
select and organize his questions effectively. 

Too much emphasis has been placed on the 
questions which the teacher asks rather than 
on those which the student asks. The asking 
of questions often becomes part of a class- 
room ritual when the teacher asks questions 
in order to see whether the pupils can express 
the answer which the teacher has already 
formulated in his own mind. It should he 
part of the teacher’s aim to see that classroom 
experiences are so meaningful that it is the 
students who ask most of the questions. “The 
Questioning Age” is described by psychol- 
ogists as the period when the child is from 
three to six years of age. Significantly, it is 
in the years before the child enters school that 
he asks most questions. If the child’s quM- 
tions are welcomed and encouraged by teach- 
ers and parents, every age should be ques- 
tioning age”; in fact, the longer a child has 
been at school the more frequent and signifi- 
cant should be his questions. (See such ar- 
ticles as Discussion Method; 
cussion; and Recitation.) . T.M. 


drCQCCS* 

N. L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of 
in Secondary Schools (Houghton MiEBin Co P > 
Boston, 1942) . _ 

T. M. Risk, Principles and 
in Secondary Schools (American Book Cbmpanj. 

New York, 1941). 


QUINTILE— See Percentile. 
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RANDOM SAMPLE 


RATE BILL 


difficult to control. An increasing number of 
teachers are overcoming this difficulty by pur- 
chasing transcriptions of such programs and 
playing them to their classes at the time 
when they will contribute most to desirable 
learning. (See Auditory Aids.) 

Still other school systems have attempted 
to solve many of the problems of radio utili- 
zation by setting up school broadcasting sta- 
tions. In the city of Cleveland, the School 
Board broadcasts regular lessons^ and in New 
York City, the Board of Education maintains 
its own studios (WNYE, a division of WNYC, 
the municipal station). Instructions and sup- 
plementary aids in the form of slides, maps, 
readings, and the like are sent to the, teacher 
at the beginning of the term along with a 
synopsis of the program. The radio lesson 
then becomes an integral part of the child’s 
experiences in connection with the local cur- 
riculum. It supplements the teacher and 
works hand-in-hand with him. Schools which 
are not able to set up regular broadcasting 
stations have used their central sound systems 
as a broadcasting unit for the various class- 
rooms, utilizing student, faculty and other 
local talent, or using recordings. 

Out of the experimentation conducted to 
date the following general principles have 
been evolved: (1) Purchase a good standard 
receiving set. (2) Select programs carefully, 
avoiding those which contain too much ex- 
traneous material. (3) Conduct the radio 
lesson in a natural classroom setting where 
maps, pictures, and other supplementary aids 
may be utilized. (4) Discourage note taking 
during dramatic presentations; substitute the 
writing of summary notes at the close. Note 
taking is valuable when a plan or program of 
action is being presented. With younger stu- 
dents it has been found best to have the 
teacher outline the program on the black- 
board. (5) Follow up the broadcast ■with 
further activities which will clarify and en- 
rich radio material. (6) Hold the students 
responsible for radio material and constantly 
evaluate the contribution of any particular 
program or series of programs. W.H.H. 
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RANDOM SAMPLE—See SAMPUNCk 


RANGE — See Variability. 


RANK ORDER. Rank order is tlie num- 
ber assigned to individuals in a group when 
they are being counted from the top down, 
the highest individual receiving a rank of 
one; although sometimes the counting^ is 
done, arbitrarily, from the bottom up, giving 
the lowest person a rank of one. K there hap- 
pen to be two or more persons tied for any 
rank position, the customary tie-breaking 
procedure is to consider all the rank positions 
that would be occupied by the tied individu- 
als, without regard to which rank belongs to 
whom, then to assign to all tied individuals 
alike the mean of the ranks they occupy- 
For example, if two tied individuals come 
just below a rank of 7, they would normally 
occupy ranks 8 and 9. Not knowing 
is which, we assign the rank of 8.5 to both. 
The next person below tliem then has a 
rank of 10. Three persons tied for ranks 
11, 12, and 13, should all be called 12 and 
the next lowest person 14.. At the bottom o 
the list the last person should have a ran ' 
of N, the number of individuals in the list 
unless two or more persons arc tied at 
end of the list This serves as a rough checK 
upon the correctness of ranking, pertcu ey 
in dealing with ties. *’• 

RAPID ADVANCE CLASSES — Sw 
Classification of Students. 


lATE BILL. The rale biU or rate 
widely used in the early days of sebo 
port, particularly during the o'g’ 
learly nineteenth centuries. In this uniq 
n of cash support pupHs were asses 
a per captia basis to cover 
loling above the funds on hand. « 


was pro rated. r t ihf 

The following is an illustration of hoi* u 

rate bill was applied locally: 














RATIONALIZATION 


READING DISABILITY 


Royal schools and among Protestants in the 
schools influenced by Pietism and Deism. 
There the result was to decry the conven- 
tional mode of learning on authority and to 
institute in its stead the method of insuring 
that children clearly understand what they 
learned. While the syllogisms of Aristotle 
were recognized for the dialectical training 
they afforded, it was denied that they were 
a valid means of gaining new knowledge. 
Consequently schools affected by rationalism 
were usually favorable to the introduction of 
the new scientific studies. Furthermore, they 
emphasized the vernacular and made their 
discipline mild and reasonable. 

Useful as rationalism was as a protest 
against the old order and in developing 
people who could think freely about the new, 
it became formalized and decadent in the 
schools of the eighteenth century. Its chief 
influence was felt in the education of the 
upper classes with their affected superiority. 
Here everything was viewed in the cold light 
of reason. If on the one hand this involved 
teaching a full control of one’s physical emo- 
tions, on the other hand it prevented unre- 
strained enthusiasm in one’s studies. Conse- 
quently, perfection of form and polite man- 
ners prospered at the expense of sincerity. 
Moral education consisted of punctilious con- 
formity to a strict code of conduct. The at- 
tendant lack of seriousness found further ex- 
pression in a curriculum which stressed 
worldly wisdom and only a smattering of 
solid knowledge.' 

Against an education which had become so 
rational as to have turned cynical, selfish, 
and contemptuous of the masses, it is small 
wonder that the fresh spontaneity of natural- 
ism was so heartily welcomed as an antidote. 
But naturalism and subsequent intellectual 
movements in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were not so much anti-rational as 
they were attempts to achieve an accommo- 
dation between the rational and the empirical. 

J.S.B. 

RATIONALIZATION. Rationalization is 
a kind of prevarication or falsification in 
which, knowingly or unknowingly, excuses, 
explanations, or motives that are not the tnie 
ones are offered to justify one’s conduct, be- 
liefs or opinions to one’s self or to others. 
A more or less plausible explanation, which 


does not seem like simple lying; is offered. 
Thus the pupil attributes his low grades to 
the “cribbing” of the other pupils or the 
partiality of the teacher, instead of to his own 
lack of application or of ability. 

Rationalization may assume various forms, 
such as telling “white lies;” resorting to 
hypocrisy; wifliholding relevant facts; dis- 
torting, exaggerating or embellishing facts; 
inventing silly or ridiculous ans^yers to divert 
attention or conceal the underlying motive; 
developing an illness or neurosis as an exciise 
for shirking detested duties — in fact, all kinds 
of defense mechanisms may be regarded as 
different forms of rationalization. 


People try to rationalize away their dif- 
ficulties because they want to camouflage their 
real feelings or motives, to avoid giving of- 
fense by telling the bald truth, to avoid per- 
forming distasteful tasks, to enhance their 
egos by rationalizing their motives on a 
higher plane than is justified, and to use a' 
type of deception that often works. The mo- 
tive sometimes operates automatically through 
force of habit or “buried complexes.” 

The objections to rationalization are' mani- 
fold. At best it represents, efforts^ to dupe 
others and to deceive one’s self. It is a great 
foe to general educational and intellectual 
growth and socialization because it does not 
encourage the attitude of intellectual honesty, 
open-mindedness, and unprejudiced objec- 
tivity. It is an admission of failure to grow 
up and achieve intellectual independence. If 
is a form of infantile fixation or rcgres^m 

J.E.W.W. 
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F. ' 

READING DISABILiry. An indivi • 
al whose ability in reading is defini y 
•w normal expectancy for both his ag 
is general intelligence is said to . g 

ig disability. Although in general k 
I rly close relationship between 
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READING, EXTENSIVE 


READING, EYE MOVEMENTS IN 


For moderately retarded readers in the 
upper grades and secondary school, common 
remedial problems are developing an interest 
in. reading, increasing reading vocabulary, 
providing practice in specific types of silent 
reading, and improving rate of reading. Good 
remedial programs at tliese levels usually 
provide a balance between extensive reading 
of easy recreational materials and practice 
exercises of various kinds to overcome defi- 
ciencies in comprehension and rate. A num- 
ber of , special work-books and remedial text- 
books are available which can be used profit- 
ably in such programs. 

While the extreme cases usually require 
more individual attention than can be pro- 
vided in a classroom situation, moderately 
retarded readers can be taught successfully 
in classes of ordinary size. Special provisions 
for remedial work may be made by organiz- 
ing. a remedial reading class under a specially 
trained teacher or by classifying pupils into 
homogeneous groups for reading instruction. 
Teachers of remedial classes usually divide 
the class into smaller groups for instruction 
or provide individualization by means of dif- 
ferentiated assignments, (See Reading, 
Methods op Teaching.) A.J.H. 
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READING, EXTENSIVE. For many 
years there has been a division of opinion 
concerning the relative merits of extensive 
and intensive reading. Extensive reading 
means wide reading in a variety of sources, 
while intensive reading means a program of 
careful and detailed study of a limited 
amount of reading matter. In the teaching of 
English the conflict has been between those 


in favor of careful study of a few clf^ssics and 
those advocating wide but relatively super- 
ficial reading from a large list of approved 
titles; in the social studies the issue is the 
relative importance of the textbook as com- 
pared with collateral and supplementary ref- 
emces; and in the teaching of reading itself 
difference of opinion exists regarding the 
stress to be placed on readers as compared 
with other sourres of reading materials. 

The main arguments in favor of extensive 
reading are that (1) it provides ri^'hoess of 
vicarious experience from which the reader 
develops a wealth of vocabulary and useful 
concepts in a natural way, (2) it makes pos- 
sible a close adaptation of instruction to the 
individual differences among the pupils, and 
(3) it tends to arouse favorable attitudes to- 
wards learning and aids in the development 
of desirable intellectual interests. When re- 
lied upon exclusively, extensive rending is 
subiect to criticism on the grounds that (I) 
it fails to provide a core of common experi- 
ence for the group; (2) the pupils may get 
insufficient practice in careful, accurate read- 
ing; and (3) the organization and logiwl 
structure of the subject matter may be ob- 
scured by interesting but largely immaterial 
details. 

The trend of expert opinion in recent year? 
has been to emphasize the importance of ex- 
tensive reading, but not to the exclusion of 
intensive reading. In any teaching situation 
the desirable balance depends upon the na- 
ture of the subject, the ability and matunty 
of the pupils, and the availability of suitable 
read’ng materials. (See Reading, 

OF Teaching.) 
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READING, EYE MOVEMEN^ 

As a person reads, his eyes 
line of print in a succession or a * 
quick movements and brief ^ 

pauses, which arc called of 

Fracdon of a second each. 
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READING, METHODS OF TEACHING 


reads less yet generally has preferences which 
are more mature than those of younger chil- 
dren of his mental level. The problems of 
providing material for the retarded reader 
which is easy enough and still suits his inter- 
ests is a challenging one. 

The reading interests of adults are greatly 
influenced by their educational and cultural 
background. Studies indicate tibat while 
nearly every adult reads newspapers, twenty 
per cent or more do not read magazines, and 
readers of hooks are in the minority. Of the 
books and magazines that are read, a large 
proportion are light and trashy fiction. Even 
among college graduates and groups of 
teachers, the amoimt 6i serious and thought- 
provoking reading is relatively small. The 
problem of developing lasting interests in 
worthwhile reading matter is a real challenge 
for education. (See Reading, Methods of 
Teaching.) ' A.J.H. 
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READING, METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING. Reading is a highly complex activity, 
involving a large number of skills that have 
to be learned. Essentially reading is a process 
of acquiring meanings from the printed page. 
For this to be successful, the reader must be 
able to recognize the printed equivalents of 
spoken iv'ords, to interpret their meanings, 
and to understand the thoughts expressed in 
sentences, paragraphs, and larger units. Sub- 
ordinate to the problem of comprehension, 
but necessarily important, is the acquisition 
of delicate and complex eye-movement co- 
ordinations for the orderly inspection of 
printed material. As reading ability devel- 
ops, the adaptation of basic reading skills to 
different purposes or motives for reading, 
and to the requirements set by different types 
of reading material, brings about a progres- 


sive differentiation and refinement of reading 
habits and skills. 

Improvement in reading ability depends 
upon the ability of the child to learn as well 
as upon the methods and materials of in- 
struction; maturation is involved as well as 
learning. In the normal child a steady growth 
and development of skill in reading takes 
place as he advances in school. There is, 
therefore, little justification for abrupt 
changes in methodology as the child moves 
from grade to grade. For convenience, how- 
ever, levels or stages in the instructional 
process may be distinguished. In the discus- 
sion to follow, a brief consideration will be 
given to the special instructional problems 
of five stages: preparation for reading, be- 
ginning reading, reading in the second and 
third grades, reading in the elementary 
grades, and reading in secondary school and 
college. 


Preparation for Reading. Because of 
the increasing recognition of the importance 
of reading readiness children in most 

schools do not start formal reading acti\'ities 
at the very beginning of the first grade. 'Hie 
duration of the preparatory or pre-reading 
period may vary from only two or uircc 
weeks to as much as one or two tems for 
children who seem markedly deficient m 
phases of reading readiness. In schools with 
kindergartens, some of the preparatory work 
can be done before the first grade. Objec- 
tives of the preparatory period arc detection 
and correction of physical defects; provision 
of varied experiences as a background for 
comprehension; vocabulary development and 
improved oral English through con^rsation. 
story-telling, and dramatization; 
ment of perception of similarities and diner' 
ences, both visual and auditor)’; develop- 
ment of ability to participate in group antni- 
ties, pay attention, and follow dircclions, an 
arousal of an interest in reading and a deswe 
to read. Some teachers use workbook Uj^on 
which reading readiness lessons may 
while others prefer to develop uicir o »* 

materials. ^ ,^,.1 

During the preparatory period 
approach to reading is employed. 
objects and furniture arc labelled, m m-- . 
schools the children make up little f ^ 
ibout their own experiences, s"® t«f#^ 
orinted by the teacher on the blackboar 
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READINGS, METHODS OF TEACHING 


emphasized, the net result may do more harm 
than good. 

The word method makes it possible for a 
child -to develop a reading vocabulary of 
sight w'ords quickly and begin meaningful 
reading in a relatively short time. It does 
not give the child an independent method of 
attack upon new words and therefore should 
be supplemented with training in word anal* 
ysis and phonics. 

Sentence Method. The sentence method is 
based on the assumption that the sentence, 
rather than the single word, is the natural 
unit of thought In a sentence method the 
teacher usually begins by printing a short 
sentence on the board or on a chart The 
teacher reads it to the class and the class 
repeats it, individually and in unison. More 
sentences are introduced. Practice is given in 
arranging sentences in correct order and in 
matching sentences with pictures. The same 
words are re-arranged in different sentences 
and the separate words are pointed out. From 
that point on, the method is essentially the 
same as a word method. 

Story Method. The story method starts 
with the teachers’ reading a story, frequently 
one of a cumulative, repetitive type such as 
The Little Red Hen. In one variation, each 
sentence is thoroughly drilled in chart and 
blackboard lessons, so that when the children 
turn to the story in the book they can already 
read every sentence.. This procedure differs 
little from a sentence method. In another 
variation, sometimes referred to as story- 
memory method, the children rehearse the 
story orally until they know it verbatim; then 
when they turn to the printed story they are 
expected to be able to identify each word 
because they know what word is supposed to 
come next This procedure was devised as a 
means of teaching from primers which con- 
tained large vocabularies and introduced 
new words at a very rapid rate. The develop- 
ment of much easier reading material for 
beginners has made its elaborate procedure 
imnecessary. 

Non-Oral Method. A program has been 
developed by McDade in Chicago in which 
the child is discouraged from engaging in 
any vocalization during reading. New words 
are introduced generally by means of pic- 
tures or pantomime. Silent reading is com- 
pulsory from the beginning. The &eoreticaI 


basis of the method is the assumption that 
oral reading introduces an unnecessary step 
into the reading process and serves to retard 
speed of reading. There is not at present 
enough published research at hand to jus- 
tify conclusions about the effectiveness of 
this method as compared vdth other methods. 

Intrinsic Method. In the intrinsic method, 
the child completes several lessons in a work- 
book or preparatory book before he starts 
the first story in a pre-primer. The words 
of the story are introduced in the preparatory 
exercises through the use of pictures, match- 
ing games, and other devices. It is expected 
that when the child reaches the story, he 
should know all the words and be able to 
read the story with ease. Much reliance is 
also placed upon context clues. “The setting 
for each new word should be carefully worked 
out so that the word is surrounded with 
such abundant and suggestive context clues 
that the pupil will be quite sure to figure it 
out promptly and correctly.” Review is pro- 
vided through comprehension tests which 
give additional practice on the vocabulary 
and also check up on the student’s under- 
standing of the story. Exercises for accuracy 
in word recognition emphasize visual dis- 
crimination rather than phonics. The method 
is adaptable to individualized instructioh to 
the extent that the materials are self-teaching. 
The effectiveness of the whole method de- 
pends to a great degree upon the adequacy 
of the preparatory lessons. 

Reading Materials for Bc^nners. 
Current first grade reading materials are 
very much alike, regardless of the specific 
method for which they are planned. A set 
of basal readers usually contains from one 
to three pre-primers, a primer, and a firs 
reader. Correlated with these is a set o 
workbooks, the use of which is opttonaL 
Other optional materials include prmte 
charts or giant books for group lessons an 
sentence, phrase, and word cards. Pre-pnuiers 
are thin, paper-covered booklets, most o 
which are attractively illustrated and conla* 
stories with elements of plot, surprise, 
humor, written within the limitations o 
much restricted vocabulary. New words »r 
introduced at carefully spaced inter^'als an 
with much repetition. The primer, or ure 
hard-cover book; and the first ^ 

tended for use in the second term of res c 
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instruction, continue to increase gradually 
the vocabulary started in the pre-primers. 
In many series there is a continuity of plot 
and characters from the first pre-primer 
through the first reader. 

Differences in methodology show up much 
more clearly in the workbooks and other 
accessory teaching materials than in tlie basal 
readers. The presence or absence of prepar- 
atory exercises; the emphasis placed upon 
picture-sentence matching, . picture-word 
matching, and other teaching devices; the 
space given to comprehension exercises; and 
the type of training given in word discrim- 
ination and phonics are the major points of 
differentiation. In nearly all cases some pro- 
vision is made for beginning training in 
word analysis and phonics during the first 
grade — in some systems while the children 
are reading the primer, in others at the first 
reader level. 

Whether it is better to follow one series 
through tire first reader or to read a number 
of different kinds of books at each level is a 
debatable issue. The main argument for the 
former procedure is the continuity of vocabu- 
lary development provided. Those who favor 
wide reading at each level of difficulty fre- 
quently rely upon published studies of over- 
lapping vocabulary to determine the sequence 
in which several pre-primers or several 
primers should be read. 

Reading in the Second and Third 
Grades. In the second and third grades, 
continued systematic attention to the develop- 
ment of basic reading habits and skills is 
desirable. Training in the techniques of word 
analysis and phonics is provided to supple- 
ment the sight recognition approach usually 
emphas'zed in the first grade. By the end of 
the third grade, tlie child should be able to 
work out the pronunciation of most unfamil- 
iar words without help. Oral reading has an 
important place in the instructional program 
but by the end of this period it is subordinate 
to silent reading. The basal reader is the 
core material for instruction in most schools 
but is supplemented by a wide variety of 
easy reading material. In many schools the 
supplementary reading is centered around 
units, projects, or activities. The develop- 
ment of a liking for reading and a desire 
to read independently is a major goal. Be- 
cause of the extendve use of reading as a 


tool of learning in the fourth grade and 
above, • many schools make a concentrated 
effort in the third grade by means of remedial 
instruction to bring all the children to the 
point where they can read and comprehend 
fourth grade material. 

Reading in the Intermediate Grades. 
By the fourth grade emphasis has shifted in 
most schools from “learning to^ read” to 
“reading to learn.” Word recognition skills 
require less emphasis than before, but some 
practice in the use of the dictionary and in 
attacking polysyllabic words is needed. The 
development of reading vocabulary, both of 
a general literary kind and of die special 
vocabularies of the content subjects, is an 
important problem. Silent reading becomes 
considerably faster than oral reading and 
occupies most of the lime spent on reading 
instruction. Training in the use of books 
and in the location of information in refer- 
ence works deserves attention. The use- of 
basal readers is continued through the ele- 
mentary grades in many schools. In other 
schools, recreational reading is taken care of 
through extensive, individualized reading; 
and training in study-type reading is pro- 
vided in planned sequences of reading les- 
sons based on textbooks in the content sub- 
jects, or by the use of study-type, readers or 
workbooks. 

Reading in the Secondary School andl 
College. It was formerly taken for granted 
that those who progressed beyond the ele- 
mentary grades in the educational system 
knew how to read, and that no further at- 
tention needed to be given to instruction in 
reading. Many surveys have demonstrated 
that a large number of students are handi- 
capped in their higher studies by inadequate 
reading ability, involving either a general 
marked retardation in reading or an inability 
to adapt their reading habits to the require- 
ments of a specific subject. At a result, in- 
creasing attention is being given to the prob- 
lems of reading in both secondary schools 
and colleges. 

One manifestation of this interest has been 
the setting up of remedial reading programs 
and, in some cases, of remedial reading clin- 
ics. These programs, of course, take care 
only of those students who have recognized 
deficiencies. Other schools, particularly at 
the secondary school level, are conducting 
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experiments in the development of an “all- 
school reading program” in which every 
teacher of every siAject is expected to he 
reading-minded, to watch for difficulties in 
reading, and to teach the special adaptations 
of reading that his subject requires. This 
trend is quite new and as yet all of these 
programs are in an experimental state. 

Oral Reading. Years ago instruction in 
reading was predominantly oral. As greater 
prominence began to be given to the devel- 
opment of speed and comprehension in silent 
reading, the emphasis shifted so far in some 
schools that oral reading was almost entirely 
neglected above the first grade. The “non- 
oral” method of teaching beginners elimin- 
ates oral reading altogether. 

The emphasis upon silent reading has 
tended to obscure the fact 'that there are im- 
portant uses for oral reading, which include 
conveying information, relaying iustructions 
in exact form, citing authority, and, most 
frequently, entertaining others. In addition 
to providing practice directed toward these 
goals, teachers find use for oral reading to 
analyze and correct deficiencies in such 
phases of reading as word recognition, phras- 
ing, fluency, and expression; to improve oral 
English and use- of the voice; and to develop 
ability to perform before an audience. 

Oral lessons should be planned with spe- 
cific objectives in mind, rather than used as a 
routine method of having the class read 
through a story. Useful oral reading pro- 
cedures include individual reading to the 
teacher for diagnostic purposes, oral reading 
of answers to questions based on preceding 
silent reading, oral reading of carefully re- 
hearsed material in an audience situation, 
and choral reading of rhythmic material. 
When one child is reading orally it is usu- 
ally better for the others to be Rstening than 
for them to be reading the material silently. 

Reading, Rate of. There is in general 
a substantial, but not very high, positive 
correlation between rate of reading and com- 
prehension. While rate and comprehension 
tend to go together, there are enough cases of 
high comprehension and low rate, or high 
rate and low comprehension, to present spe- 
cial remedial problems. No really satisfac- 
tory rate norms have ever been established, 
mainly because the rate at which one reads 
varies markedly according to one’s mind-set 


and the difficulty of the material. 

^ Speed is less important than comprehen- 
sion and should not be emphasized until 
a thorough basis for good comprehension 
has been established. If there are defi- 
ciencies in word recognition skills, phrase 
reading, or comprehension of sentences or 
paragraphs, these should be attacked first If 
comprehension is poor because of excessive 
speed, the individual should be informed that 
he is reading too quickly; frequent and thor- 
ough questioning should be used to check his 
understanding. When comprehension is ade- 
quate, the following simple program is usu- 
ally satisfactory for improving rate of read- 
ing; (1) make the individual aware of the 
desirability of reading faster; (2) see that he 
reads a large amount of easy, interesting ma- 
terial; (3) measure rate and comprehension 
on similar material at frequent arid regular 
intervals; (4) have the individual keep a 
graphic record of his own rate and compre- 
hension scores; (5) set reasonable goals so 
as to prevent unreasonable hopes and conse- 
quent discouragement; and (6) since auto- 
matic transfer of training cannot be assumed, 
utilize varied types of practice materiab. 
(See Phonics; Reading Disabiuty; Read- 
ing, Extensive; Reading, Recreational; 
Reading Vocabulary; Study; Word Ana^ j 

-YSIS.) A 
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DCgmnmg aiibuueuuu 
lis reading readiness. Lack of 
less may result from any of a n 
leficiencies; the child may , 

lis age but too young for reading 
ion; he may be generally sloiv m 
levelopment; he may have a ^ ^ cf • 
ind linuted range of experience because 
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a restricted environment; his understanding 
and use of English may be- deficient because 
of a foreign language background, excessive 
use of baby talk, or other reasons; he may 
have defective visual or auditory acuity; he 
may have poor perception for similarities 
and differences in word sounds or in visual 
symbols; he may he imable to adjust to a 
group situation, to follow directions, or to 
pay continuous attention; he may be emo- 
tionally imstable, extremely timid, or other- 
wise unable to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the learning situation. Typically a 
child is deficient in readiness for reading is 
handicapped in several respects, not just in 
one. 

Success or failure in school depends upon 
the rate of progress demanded, the methods 
-and materials used, and the amount of indi- 
vidual assistance given, as well as upon the 
abilities of the child. It follows that no uni- 
form standards can be established as mini- 
mum requirements for beginning reading in- 
struction. In general, however, children who 
are at least six years old, of at least average 
intelligence, and not seriously handicapped 
usually make satisfactory progress in the first 
grade. The others are less likely to fail if 
their handicaps are investigated and corrected 
so far as is possible, and if they are intro- 
duced to reading at a rate considerably slow- 
er than that of a conventional first-grade pro- 
gram. 

In selecting children who are likely to have 
difficulty in learning how to read, ratings by 
the kindergarten teacher, intelligence tests, 
and reading readiness tests are helpful. 
Reading readiness tests are tests suitable for 
use widi kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren, which measure aspects of intelligence 
and acquired knowledge that are important 
in reading. 

It is recognized that the concept of readi- 
ness applies at higher levels of reading as 
vvell as at the beginning. As yet, however, 
little progress has been made in determining 
or measuring the essential criteria of readi- 
ness above flie beginning level. (See Read- 
ing, Methods of Teaching.) A.J.H. 
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READING, RECREATIONAL. Recre- 
ational reading is reading which is done pri- 


marily for personal enjoyment, with gains^in 
knowledge or understanding of secondary im- 
portance. In the teaching of reading, recrea- 
tional reading should be clearly distinguished 
from work-type reading or study. Each 
should have its. own objectives and methods 
keyed to those objectives. 

In recreational reading the teacher’s main 
purpose is usually to follow and enjoy the 
plot of a story. Other motives may be to 
enjoy humor, to appreciate beauty of expres- 
sion or excellence of description, or to view 
the world through the author’s eyes. Impor- 
tant abilities that are required are facility in 
getting the general idea of a selection, abil- 
ity to follow a related sequence of events, 
and understanding of the motives and emo- 
tional reactions of the characters. 

Instruction in recreational reading which 
carries detailed analysis to the point where 
interest and enjoyment decrease, defeats its 
own major purpose. This is the central theme 
of many changes in the handling of recrea- 
tional reading in the schools. It has shown 
itself in the folloiving ways: (1), There has 
been a marked decrease in the “intensive 
study of the masterpiece.” (2) The classics 
have lost ground to contemporary materials 
which have greater interest appeal. (3) The 
type of basal reader emphasizing literary 
selections has decreased in popularity. (4) 
There has been a marked increase in the use 
of various plans for individualized extensive 
recreational reading, for which the term Free 
Reading has been adopted, (See Reading, 
Extensive; Reading, Methods of Teach- 
ing; Study.) . A.J.H. 

READING, REFERENCE— See Study. 

READING, REMEDIAL — See Reading 
Disability. 

READING VOCABULARY. The teach- 
ing of reading vocabulary has tivo aspects: 
tlie acquisition of ability to recognize or 
work out the pronunciation of a word, and 
the learning of concepts and word meanings. 
In the primary grades most new words that 
the child meets in reading are aheady famil- 
iar in meaning; the problem is one of dis- 
covering the pronunciation of the word. In 
the middle grades and above, the major 
vocabulary problem is the acquisition of 
meanings. 

Many children acquire new word meanings 
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effortlessly and naturally by guessing at tbe 
meaning of a word from tlie sense or con- 
text of the sentence in which it is contained. 
If the child is skillful at this kind of guessing 
and reads widely, he will develop a wide and 
rich general vocabulary with little or no 
specific teaching. Poor readers who are not 
adept at guessing from^ the context and who 
do little voluntary reading cannot be expected 
to gain an adequate reading vocabulary in 
this way. 

The conventional procedure of preceding 
the actual reading of a new selection by pre- 
liminary' teaching of tlie new concepts and 
vocabulary is satisfactory in most teaching 
situations, provided that only a few essential 
words are taught at one time and that the 
meaning of each word is adequately devel- 
oped. Incidental vocabulary teaching in which 
the pupils are expected to ask about un- 
familiar words is more successful with good 
readers than with poor ones. If the number 
of essential new words is greater than the 
pupils can learn, the problem is primarily 
one of securing easier reading matter. This 
problem is particularly acute in the teaching 
of content subjects, where it is frequently 
difficult to get textbooks with a reasonable 
vocabulary load; 

Teaching tlie use of the dictionary is an 
important phase of vocabulary instruction 
in the elementary grades. Most children 
benefit from specific lessons to develop speed 
and accuracy in the location of words in 
alphabetical order and in the interpretation 
of dictionary definitions. Motivation to use 
tlie dictionary is usually necessary; a vocabu- 
lary notebook or pack of individual word 
cards is helpful. Practice in finding syno- 
nyms, antonyms, homonyms, and in classify- 
ing words according to different kinds of 
relationships is of assistance in developing 
greater flexibility of vocabulary and greater 
precision of understanding. 

There are available a number of vocabu- 
lary lists, representing the results of word 
counts totaling millions of words. These lists 
have been extensively used by the writers 
of books for children. They have been very 
helpful in encouraging the simplification of 
vocabulary in children’s books and in bring- 
ing about a greater agreement on the words 
that should form the core vocabulary of basal 
readers and other school books. Among the 


most widely used vocabulary lists are those 
by Thorndike, Gates, Horn, Buckingham and 
Dolch, Stone, and Durrell, and the technical 
vocabulary lists by Cole. (See Reading. 
Methods of Teaching; ■Vocabulaky En- 
richment.) . A.J.H. 
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READING, WORK-TYPE— See Study. 

RE ALIA. The use of actual objects, or 
realia, in the classroom has accompanied the 
move toward more concrete teaching. Realia 
help the pupils form a correct initial concept 
of the thing being taught 

The term is used most frequently in foreign 
language teaching and refers to materials of 
foreign origin — netvspapers and magazines, 
travel posters, theatre and railway tickets, 
folk costumes, photographs, records, films, 
games, music, etc., as used in the classroom 
to make the instruction more lively, more 
real, and more interesting. As the social 
aspect of foreign language teaching is heing 
emphasized more and more in integration 
with the linguistic aspect, the selection and 
the use of culturally significant materials are 
becoming a major concern of foreign lan- 
guage teachers. This concern is reflected m 
new courses of study evolved in recent years 
in Denver, in New York City, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and in the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation. (See Audio-Visual 
Aids; Auditory Aids; Foreign LANCTi^^r 
Teaching of. W.H.R- 
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REALISM. There is both a practical 
a philosophical sense in 
been important in education. On e p 
tical side realism usually comM P ^ 
inence when ediication has had a > g|_ 
to become overly abstract, bookish, or 
At such times the cry to make education m 
realistic usually means to give the c 
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and practical aspects of life a more central 
place in the learning process. 

Historically and currently this sort of 
realism has taken three forms in the cur- 
riculum. First is humanistic realism. Here 
the curriculum remains literary but it is 
selected arid taught with the current needs of 
society prominently in mind. Second is so- 
cial realism. Here the curriculum does not 
discard literary studies but subordinates them 
to what can be learned first hand through 
direct social contact. To avoid narroAvness 
this sort of education almost inescapably 
demands wide travel. Because it does, it is 
generally limited to the upper classes since 
only they are able to afford it. Third, and 
perhaps most important, is sense realism. 
The reality emphasized here is the physical 
world of fact known through the senses. 
Here the curriculum is made up largely of 
the sciences. In Germany a school with such 
emphasis was called a realschule. Further- 
more, sense perception plays a large part in 
the learning process: witness the Orbis Pictus 
of Comenius (g.v.) and the object instruction 
of Petalozzi (q.v.). 

From the philosophical side the resort to 
realism is usually an endeavor to found edu- 
cational theory and practice on the most 
secure metaphysical base possible. The basic 
question here is, what is the truly real? The 
answer to this question is not unrelated to 
the foregoing contrast between the abstract 
and the concrete. In the nominalist-realist 
controversy, which occupied the forestage of 
medieval schools, it was the nominalists, not 
the realists, who claimed that reality was to 
be identified with the concrete and the par- 
ticular. The realists of that period, on the 
other hand, contended that reality in its 
most durable form was to be found, not in 
the concrete and particular, but in the ab- 
stract and the universal. Since the former 
had so many “accidental” qualities subject 
to changes of time and place, it seemed ob- 
viously best to the realists to predicate edu- 
cation on those universal concepts which 
could be stated as true for all men in all 
times and in all places. 

The same problem has also presented itself 
in epistemological form. Because idealists 
and pragmatists have been strongly guided 
by the usefulness of pupil’s ideas and pur- 
poses, anxiety has arisen that education 


would become so subjective as to lack any 
vertebrate character. Critics, calling them- 
selves realists, have therefore come forward 
asserting that there is a world of concrete 
objective reality independeUt of the child’s 
or teacher’s mind and will to which education 
must conform if it is to be successful. 

This account of realism would not be coni- 
plete without a word about the part it played 
in Herbart’s educational psychology. On the 
one hand Herbart (g.v.) posited that the 
world was composed of a plurality of “reals” 
and on the other that the individual’s basic 
equipment to come in contact with these 
“reals” was not facult'es but a ratber color- 
less soul. Consequently, the individual devel- 
oped, not according to some inner law, but 
by reacting to “reals” as they were “pre- 
sented” to him from without. Earlier reac- 
tions were thought to persist as ideas and thus 
to influence through “apperception” later 
presentations. J.S.B. 
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REALSCHULE — See Reausm; Geb- 
MANY, Education in. 

REARRANGEMENT TEST— See Ob- 
jective Tests and Examinations. 

RECALL TEST — See Objective Tests 
and Examinations. 

RECAPITULATION. The theory of 
recapitulation holds that there is a parallel- 
ism between individual and societal develop- 
ment so that at each stage of his development 
the child should study the culture of the cor- 
responding epoch of societal evolution. By 
arranging the curriculum in a series of “cul- 
ture epochs” the child would, in the course 
of his education, recapitulate the history of 
mankind. (See (Culture Epoch Theory.) 

Atlhough the theory was popularized by 
the Herbartians (See Herbart), it ,was by 
no means original with them. Their interest 
in the theory grew largely out of the use 
they were able to make of it in the develop- 
ment of another theory, the . theory of cor- 
relation. ' This theory called for the grouping 
of subjects so that their mutual similarities 
would facilitate learning through “appercep- 
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tion”. ' This led lo an attempt to “concentrate” 
the curriculum about a central core for each 
grade. But %vhat should the different cores he 
and in what order should they he presented? 
Tlie tlieory of recapitulation or culture epochs 
suggested a ready plan. 

Some tliought there were three, some five, 
and some even eight different epoclis. Some 
made their divisions according to sociological, 
some according to psychological, and others 
according to economic principles. One of llic 
most notable was that which marked the fol- 
lowng divisions: (a) savage (b) nomadic 
(c) agricultural (d) domestic handicraft (e) 
industrial. Accordingly, tliere is a period 
when the child is a little savage and, however 
inconvenient, one tlirough -which he just must 
pass. During this period he -will probably 
have an interest in hunting and fishing and 
stories like Robinson Cntsoc. Similar illus- 
trations can be made for otlier epochs. 

The assumed soundness of this tlicory has 
been rested on various other disciplines. In 
tlie first place it has dra^vn strength from a 
philosophy of history. Wlicreas botli rational- 
ism and naturalism iqg.v.) had been indhid- 
ualistic and had attempted to shelve the old 
culture in favor of a fresh start, a new school 
of thought sprang up to emphasize the im- 
portance of Uie continuity of culture and the 
role the long past plays in bringing the in- 
dividual to his present stage of development. 
From this it -was but a step to state more ex- 
plicity tlie stages through ivhich the individual 
passed in order to achieve self-realization. In 
the second place, when the theory of biologi- 
cal evolution appeared, this philosophy of 
histor}’ seemed to have scientific reinforce- 
ment. Finally, even greater scientific support 
seemed to attach to 3ie theory of recapitula- 
tion "witli the discover)' in embryolog)' that the 
embr)-o in its gestatory period (ontogenesis) 
recapitulates Ae evolution of its species 
(phylogenesis) . 

Various - criticisms have been levelled 
against the theory of recapitulation. Against 
Jts scientific support it has been pointed out 
that ontogenesis does not completely repeat 
phylogenesis. On the contrary, nature seems 
to make short cuts. Similarly, against its 
pedagogy it is stated to be wasteful, to say 
nothing of enormously time consuming, for 
a child to have to repeat the whole past of ■ 
his race. Furtliermore, there is the constant 


educational danger of subordinating the 
present to tlie past just because it is the past 

J.S.B. 
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RECESS. The school program for the 
pupils of the elementary school, especially in 
the lower grades, is often arranged to pro- 
vide the children %s*ith at least two recreational 
or recess periods during the school day. The 
periods are generally set about midway be- 
tween the opening of the school day and the 
noon lunch period, and midway betiveen the 
lunch period and dismissal in the afternoon. 

The purpose of the recess period is to give 
tlie pupils a chance to get physical exercise, 
or play activities, that will tend to bring about 
relaxation. 

Tlie length of the recess period varies 
somewhat in different schools and often in 
tlie different grade levels within a ^gle 
school. Usually, the period of relaxation is 
longer for children in the primary grades than 
for the children in the intermediate and upper 
elementary' grades. The period range is from 
ten to twenty minutes in most schools. 

In the more progressive schools the formal 
set period knowm as “recess” has been abo • 
ished. Tlie daily program for the pupil is s 
balanced one including rest, recreation and 
work. Eacli activity is followed -when the 
needs of the children indicate it is necfcS^- 


RECIPROCAL CERTIFICATION — 
See Certification of Teachers. 

RECITATION. The various hiterprela- 
tions of the term Tecitotion have often I 
considerable confusion among teachera ovtf 
the application of the term. According o 
its ety'mology the term means re-citation o 
a learned lesson. Apparently^ the 
application was just that — ^pupils re-cic 
the teacher what had been studied 
and the lesson period thus also b^ 
known as the recitation period, or sunp^, 
the recitation. David Page in ^ ' - 

and Practice of Teaching (184/) 
term recitation synonymously witn ^ | 

a lesson.” The emphasis W /ecitin| je 
many teachers to use the recitation on ^ 
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that purpose, although good teachers in early 
days looked upon the recitation as a lesson 
period during which other activities, as well, 
were carried on. 

With the spread of the Herbartian influ- 
ence in this country (1860-1900) the term 
recitation was applied to the lesson period 
as a period of planned procedure under the 
teacher’s direction. Here was the Beginning 
of planning lessons as lesson-units. The 
McMurrys’ Method of the Recitation (1897) 
set forth general methods of procedure to be 
used for lessons as learning-wholes, with the 
idea that such lessons might take more than 
one recitation period. It was the beginning 
of more flexibility in conducting recitations 
and also emphasized the idea of using the 
kinds of learning experience pupils needed 
to acquire desired outcomes. Type pro- 
cedures, however, were stressed. 

In consequence of these influences, teach- 
ers conceived the idea of planning lessons 
according to recitation patterns, which gave 
rise to the drill lesson, the inductive lesson, 
tlie deductive lesson, the appreciation lesson, 
etc., Avith emphasis upon certain types of 
experience. This Avas an attempt to improve 
classroom Avork by choosing and planning 
tlie learning experiences for certain ends. 
In his book A Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process (1911), Strayer included among 
other lesson types the “recitation lesson.” 
The recitation advocated by Strayer was a 
distinct- improvement over the older type of 
recitation, yet it embodied the concept of a 
lesson to be recited. In The Recitation 
(1911) Betts referred to the recitation as the 
“teachers’ point of contact Avith his pupils” 
and stated that the three purposes of the 
recitation are testing, teaching, and drilling. 
He suggested dififerent methods of securing 
pupil activity, such as the question-and-an- 
swer method, the topical method, the lecture 
method, and the Avritten recitation. These 
illustrations shoAV that the recitation still 
was thought of as a period for reciting or 
going over an assigned lesson. 

From 1910 to 1920 several influences 
helped to bring about further changes in the 
metliods of teaching and organizing class- 
room actiAuties. Among these Avere (1) the 
increased emphasis upon individual differ- 
ences and the Avays of making suitable pro- 
Ausion for variations in ability and interests. 


(2) the recognition of the importance of the 
social setting as a factor in learning, (3) the 
stress placed on pupil purposing and pupil 
participation in planning and directing their 
own learning actmties, and (4) the trend • 
toAvard planning classroom activities in larger 
leaming-Avholes. The gradual influence of 
these ideas resulted in several radical de- 
partures from the traditional recitation type 
of procedure. Among these Avere the Dalton 
Plan (1919), the Winnetka Technique 
(1919), and the Morrison Unit Technique 
(1919) {gq.v.). There Avas at the same time 
rencAved emphasis upon the project and prob- 
lem-solving procedures (qq.v.). The use of 
the unit as a plan for organizing both sub- 
ject matter and pupil experience and the use 
of the differentiated unit assignment to pro- 
vide for individual difference can be traced 
to this period. 

In spite of these influences many schools, 
both on the secondary and elementary levels, 
continued to use the traditional recitation 
technique Avith emphasis upon the topical 
and the question-and-ansAver methods of de- 
velopment. Because this traditional use of 
the recitation did not provide satisfactorily 
for pupil participation, many teachers tried 
making other provision for such activities. 
This gave rise to the so-called contribution 
or socialized recitation (q.v.). In general tAVo 
types of the socialized recitation, the formal 
and the informal, have been used. The former 
designates a type of classroom organization 
in Avhich the class is organized in imitation of 
some adult group, such as a city council, in 
order to study that organization and its work. 
The informal type includes all other social- 
ized recitations in Avhich the pupils partici- 
pate in various ways in planning and carry- 
ing out the Avork of the class under the 
teacher’s supervision. 




— Si mere was a : 
groAvth in the use of the unit both in cu 
rmulum construction and in the organizati( 
of classroom activities. The unit emphasizi 
planmng larger learning-units and makii 
the daily classAvork a series of success! 
^ps in the development of the larger Avho] 
The use of the longer unit and its emphas 
upon leammg experiences to fit the leamii 
Situation tended to bring into Asdder use 
variety of procedures such as the discussi( 
procedure, the developmental procedui 
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practice activities, drill, lecturing and telling, 
lecture-demonstration, review, supervised 
study, etc. {qq.v,). Teachers also made effec- 
tive use of various pupil activities that belong 
to no particular type of procedure yet are 
essential learning experiences, including dra- 
matization {q-v.), pupil reports, debates 
iq.v.), panel discussions (g.u.), pupil dem- 
onstrations, field trips iq.v.), etc. 

In spite of the new emphasis upon longer 
units and the adaptation of learning experi- 
ences to fit the learning situation, investiga- 
tions indicate that the majority of teachers 
of content subjects in both the elementary 
and the secondary schools are still thinking 
in terms of lessons to be studied, although the 
recitation as a pattern of procedure appears 
to be going out of use. However, a growing 
number of teachers are thinking in terms of 
the many kinds of essential pupil activities 
instead of types of lessons. Since the em- 
phasis is increasingly upon practical learning 
experiences, the tendency is to drop the use 
of the term recitation except to indicate a 
period of classwork. T.M.R. 
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REaXATION, SOCIALIZED— See So- 
cialized Procedure. 

RECOGNITION SPAN— See Reading, 
Eye Movements in. 

RECOGNITION TEST— See Objective 
Tests and Examinations. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF EXPERI- 
EINCE. The term was introduced by Dewey 
iq.v.) in his discussion of education as re- 
construction of experience. To quote the defi- 
nition in Democracy and Education (pp. 
89 ff.), education “is that reconstruction or 
reorganization of experience which adds to 
the meaning of experience, and which in- 
creases ability to direct the course of subse- 
quent experience.” What Dewey wished to 
call to attention is the fact that in any act of 
learning the learner is to some extent remade; 
he faces his next experience as a different 
person; he brings to it a new increment of 


sensitivities, insight, feelings, habits, which 
cause him to meet it as he would not before 
have done. The young child snapped at by a 
dog now sees a dog as something to be ap- 
proached with caution — ^he sees new mean- 
ings in the dog; he can control his next ex- 
perience with dogs more intelligently. He is 
thus remade; his experience has been recon- 
structed. 


Recent psychological study definitely re- 
inforces Dewey’s conception and extends it. 
It is increasingly accepted that learning is not 
a mere process of accretion but is instead 
pervasive, reaching into all aspects of the 
organism. The organism learns as a whole. 
The child above is affected in his glandular 
reactions, his emotional responses, his under- 
standings (of dogs, of what it means to be 
in a tight placg), his physical skills (running, 
perhaps, or wielding a stick). But still fur- 
ther: the newer psychology is discussing re- 
construction of experience when it stresses 
the fact that each instance of learning pene-. 
trates into all related past learnings and so 
entails, to greater or less extent, a reorgani- 
zation of the organism’s patterns, a new in- 
tegration of his outlook and abilities and 
tendencies to behavior. Each instance of 
learning is thus continuous with and grows 
out of the learner’s previous response pat- 
terns, but the process is not merely one of 
addition or summation. Old patterns must 
be remade to include the new. The child 
revises his relationship with dogs and also his 
relationships with, other animals and with the 
human beings to whom he looks for security 
in a crisis; his quiver of fears is enlarged, 
his preferences change as to parts of town to 
visit hereafter; his outlook on life is accor 


ingly modified. 

Acceptance of this conception tends o 
carry with it acceptance of various imp icfl 
tions; (1) that “learning” which does no a 
feet subsequent living is of slight importan 
Learning which is chiefly verbalization is ^ 
cordingly discounted. For though ^ ^ 
repeat a rule of grammar does in a 
change the child’s approach to^ lifp> ^ 
construction of his experience in this resp 
would be measured by his tendency to 
account of the grammar in his 
speech. (2) stress on learning through 
ingful experiences which the child 
active part in developing and through 
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he can be helped to remake his behavior pat- 
terns fruitfully (e.g. learning science through 
working to improve' community health, in 
contrast to learning chiefly from books). (3) 
recognition of the pervasiveness of learning 
inclines educators increasingly to include in 
their purview provision for the various types 
of responses being made by the child — emo- 
tional responses, attitudes, and outlook being 
formed, personality effects, physical effects, 
as well as the academic content M.Y.O. 
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RECORDS AND REPORTS. Records 
and reports have a close and intimate rela- 
tion. In general the report becomes the 
vehicle for conveying information contained 
in the record. This relationship is well illus- 
trated in records kept and in reports made by 
teachers relative to their pupils. Records of 
attendance, enrollment, and scholarship be- 
come the basis for making tlie teacher’s 
monthly and annual reports to the principal 
or superintendent 

Records and reports may deal with pupils, 
teachers, other, personnel, school property, 
or school finance. They may differ in that 
records tend to be permanent and reports 
temporary; records tend to be made by an 
individual or by an oESce for his or its own 
use whereas the report is made for the use 
of some other individual or office; records 
dealing with personnel tend to be individual 
while reports usually represent summary 
statements regarding groups of persons. These 
differences are not always clear cut; the “re- 
port to parents,” for example, is individual. 

Pupil accounting has many types of pupil 
records such as the school census record, the 
teacher’s school register or class book, the 
principal’s office record, and the pupil’s 
cumulative record; these records are some- 
times classified and constructed as physical 
records, standard test records, scholarship 
records, and the like. Reports to principals, 
superintendents, and the state and federal 


offices are based upon the data contained in 
such records. 

Records and reports are essential if^ a 
school system is to be managed for effective 
service to the pupils and at the same time 
without waste. Administrative officers of a 
school system need to know where and how 
school monies have been expended; they need 
to know what has happened to school equip- 
ment and supplies; and they need to know’ 
how effectively the hired personnel of the 
school system are performing. Unless records 
are kept and reports assembled, they do not 
have a clear picture of what is happening 
within their systems. 

Administrative officers, principals, and 
teachers need to know the abilities, capacities, 
interests, and attitudes of the pupils they are 
trying to serve; they need also to know what 
progress these pupils are making while they 
are under the school’s supervision. The only 
method of making sure that such data are 
available and usable is by the keeping of 
accurate records and the making of regular 
reports. 

School records and reports to be effective 
must be developed in terms of specific pur- 
poses; if a given record aims at measuring 
pupil progress, all data that have no bearing 
upon this problem can be eliminated unless, 
at the same time this record is to serve other 
purposes. Such a careful analysis in terms 
of purposes will avoid the assembling of 
unneeded data; at the same time, it will guar- 
antee the providing of other numerous data 
that are often ignored and that are essential 
to an adequate appraisal of pupil progress. 

School records must be continuous and 
cumulative. Su''h records give an opportunity 
to compare achievement from year to year; 
they portray the growth of pupils, teachers, 
and other employed personnel; and they pro- 
vide accurate data about the schools at any 
given dale during the year. 

Office Record Card. An office record 
card may be the record card maintained by 
the superintendent’s office concerning his 
teachers, pupils, other employees, or mate- 
rial ; or it may be the pupil record card main- 
tained by the school principal’s office. Of 
these, the principal’s office record card is 
perhaps the more common; this card appears 
in various forms and sizes. A 4" by 6" 
card, filed in packets that permit the insertion 
of several cards, is used in Baltimore; many 
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sizes are in use but the 5" by 8" and 
by 11" are the most common. 

In place of a card, some school principals 
use sheets that fold and fit 5" by 8". card 
files; others use sheets SVz by 11 inches on 
heavy bond paper; some use folders with 
items of information about pupils typed 
upon the folders; and still others use a 
manila folder with only the pupil’s name 
typed upon it, into which are placed all kinds 
of cards, sheets, letters, and other materials 
about the pupil. This record provides per- 
manent data concerning given pupils; it 
never leaves the school. If a child is enrolled 
in a given school for only 6 weeks, this 
record tells the faets concerning the pupil’s 
school experiences during those 6 weeks. If 
a child attends 12 -different schools during 
his 12 years in the public schools, there will 
be 12 principal’s office records made out for 
him. 

Such a record protects the pupils against 
loss of credit for work done in the school; 
this is its primary function. It may serve 
in small schools as the pupils’ cumulative 
record as well as an office record; in such 
cases it is most useful in the school’s guid- 
ance program. It enables the principal to 
inform himself quickly about given pupils 
who for various reasons may be called to 
his attention; this puts him in the position 
of answering quickly the many questions that 
flow constantly through his office relative to 
his pupils. It may become the basis for 
knowing the name, the family background, 
and past school success of each of his pupils; 
such knowledge may well be the means of 
decreasing disciplinary problems, adjusting 
the school’s program to meet better the needs 
of its pupils, and improving school morale. 

Cumulative Record Card. The cumu- 
lative record card is a recent addition to 
pupil records. Strictly speaking any pupil 
record card that is maintained permanently 
and has data added to it constantly so that 
all its information is correct as of any date is 
a cumulative card. In this sense, the modern 
continuous school census cards are cumu- 
lative, for such new data are added and old 
data are changed as is necessary to give us 
as correct a picture of the child as possible; 
the principal’s office record is also, in this 
sense, a cumulative record. 

The cumulative record card is begiiming. 


however, to take on a more restricted mean- 
ing; in this newer sense, it means a record 
card that follows the, pupil, notmnly from 
school to school, but from teacher to teacher. 
Each new teacher adds to the record upon the 
basis of her contact with the pupil. 

In' non-departmental elementary schools, 
this means that each teacher has such a record 
card for each of the pupils in her class; she 
is responsible for keeping the record safely, 
adding pertinent data to it, bringing old data 
up-to-date, and passing it ^on to the pupil’s 
next teacher. In departmental elementary 
schools, this record card is kept, used, and 
maintained by the homeroom teacher who 
passes it on to the pupil’s next homeroom 
teacher. In secondary schools, this record is 
kept, used, and maintained by those teachers 
or administrative officials who are responsible 
for guidance; if the homeroom has been or- 
ganized as the basic unit in the school’s guid- 
ance program, then the homeroom teachers 
keep, use, and maintain this record card. 

Present data seem to indicate that in 1908 
Charles Lamprey, Principal of the Model 
School in Boston, was the first person to de- 
vise and use such a record card. He called it 
the “admission, discharge, and promotion 
card.” It contained only a minimum amount 
of data. Similar forms were made a part of 
several commercial systems of pupil record 
forms during the next two or three decades, A 
more extensive record of this type was pub- 
lished in 1929; this took the form of a sheet 
to be used in a teacher’s loose-leaf register, 
forms were prepared for both elementary ^d 
secondary schools ; these forms were to follow 
the pupil from teacher to teacher and from 
school to school; they provided^ far more 
data about the pupil than did previous 
Baltimore uses a “packet system” of 4 T 
6" cards in place of the single card 
sheet; the State of Michigan uses a sheet ttia 
folds into a 5" by 8" folder as its pupj^ 
cumulative record. Duplicates of cumu a 
records may be and often are used as the p 
cipal’s office record as well. _ i, 1 «• 

Such a cumulative record permits ® ® 
room teachers, the homeroom . 

the school officials responsible for gm 
to have at hand complete data 
their pupils. A third grade teacher, of 
ample, would have on the opening^ flms- 
school, or even several days before, m o 
tion about the hiome life, play life, mi sc 
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X, 


life of every pupil in her class. She would 
have a report on the pupil’s abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, and habits; she would be 
better able to work with her pupils in devel- 
oping materials that would best meet their 
needs; she would not need to go to the ofiSce 
record card for specific data about her pu- 
pils; and she would be saved thp task of re- 
collecting pupil . data that previous teachers 
had already collected. 

Reports to Parents, Reports to parents 
are statements that the public schools send 
periodically to parents showing how their 
children are progressing in their school work. 
These reports tend more and more to he 
based upon the pupil records that teachers 
keep. Originally these reports merely in- 
formed the parents of the “grades” made by 
their children.' Later, there were added to 
tins purpose certain other goals. The teacher 
was to be protected from undue, criticism for 
failing pupils without informing the parents 
of the child’s’ deficiency. The pupil was to 
be stimulated to do better work by knowing 
his “grades” and by knowing that his par- 
ents also knew them. 

Tlie preceding objectives are still dominat- 
ing goals governing most reports sent to pa- 
rents. Some educators, however, see other 
and, thfey believe, greater values attached to 
such periodic reporting. They believe that 
the report should be a means of bringing the 
home and the school into closer relations; 
they maintain that most criticisms that pa- 
rents make concerning the schools are tlie 
result of misunderstandings and tliat these 
reports, carefully and adequately made, can 
be so informative that these misunderstand- 
ings can be largely eliminated. Secondly, 
educators see these reports as a means of 
stimulating pupil gro^vth; they claim that, if 
tlie reports are properly made, pupils can 
turn to them for information about specific 
weaknesses as well as about specific strong 
points; they also claim that if these reports 
are properly managed teachers and pupils 
ivill be brought together in the task of diag- 
nosing pupil abilities and in the work in- 
volved in interpreting these diagnoses. This 
pupil activity in connection with the making 
and using of these reports, it is insisted, 
makes possible real pupil growth, (See Anec- 
dotal BeHAVUOU JoOItNAL.) 

The method of making these reports to 


parents varies all the way from the use of a 
small card reporting just “grades” to the 
writing of a somewhat extended letter that 
describes in some detail the strengths and 
weaknesses of the student and that omits en- 
tirely the typical formal “grades.” Current 
practice leans heavily in the direction of 
“grades” that are reported upon small formal 
cards. These “grades” are stated in terms of 
letters A, B, C, D, and 'E, or F where E or F 
represents failure. 'When one is familiar with 
the variability of “teacher marks” or 
“grades,” the inadequacy of such reporting 
is apparent, A “grade” of B, for example, 
may be given by teacher X to the. best pupil 
in his class and by teacher Z to the poorest 
pupil in his class; it is quite possible, more- 
over, that the pupil in Jfs class might be the 
ablest pupil in the entire school and the one 
in Z’s class might he the poorest. Deficiencies 
in this method of reporting became apparent 
TOth the realization that, even if the grade 
B were properly given there is available no 
information as to ^vhy the pupil got a B in- 
stead of an A or why he got a B instead of a 
C. (See Standards of Achievement.) , 

Many school systems are attempting to cor- 
rect some of these deficiencies by rating the 
pupil on effort, study habits, and various 
character traits; these additional “grades” 
give some general notion as to the causes of 
low or high grades. Other school systems 
make an analysis of the goals to be achieved 
in given courses as w'ell as of tlie general 
goals being striven for by the school; the 
pupil then is rated or checked as satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory upon each, or upon as many 
•of these goals as the teacher feels capable of 
rating. Other school systems wite letters 
to parente^ when the pupils are in dan- 
ger of failing and urge a conference; some 
wTite letters to the parents of pupils who are 
doing unusually good work as well as to the 
parents of pupils who are failing. These 
school systems retain the regular periodic re- 
port card as a part of their reporting proce- 
dure. 

A few public schools are experimenting 
with the writing of letters and have aban- 
doned the formal report card; these school 
systems are usually small. They usually plan 
a program for informing parents of the 
chan^ and fw giving the reasons for making 
this change. The so-called progressive schools 
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have led the way in the nse of this type of 
report to parents. 

Some of the problems faced in making this, 
letter type of report are (1) providing the 
data necessary for writing such an intimate 
and detailed story of the pupil’s progress; 

(2) avoiding stereotyped phrases and letters; 

(3) satisfying parents who are accustomed to 
linking in terms of ratings of A, B, and C; 

(4) finding time to become well enough ac- 
quainted with the 30 to 40 pupils^in each of 
4 to 6 classes in a large public high school 
to write an informative letter about the pupil; 
and (5) finding the time to write these letters 
about each of these pupils. 

Current tendencies in reporting to parents 
seem to be (1) less frequent reporting for all 
pupils; (2) more frequent reporting in cases 
of exceptionally good or exceptionally poor 
performances; (3) ratings on many more 
traits and abilities than formerly; (4) mak- 
ing the reports more and more descriptive; 
and (5) reporting data for the purpose of 
furthering pupil growth. A.O.H. 
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RECREATION. Recreation includes all 
activities that are satisfying and are engaged 
in for their own sake. In recreation the indi-. 
vidual finds opportunity for self-expression; 
and from it he derives relaxation or enjoy- 
ment Although he sometimes finds these also 
in his work, recreation is confined normally 
to leisure time. Because it affords outlets for 
the expression of personality and yields fun-, 
damental satisfactions, recreation needs little 
further justification; yet physical and mental 
health, good citizenship, safety, character, 
and neighborliness are its common by- 
products. 

Because people often gain satisfying ex- 
periences from the same kinds of activity, 
the activities have come to be considered as 
forms of recreation. Essentially, ^ however, 
recreation is the attitude characterizing par- 
ticipation in these activities.^ 

Activities commonly considered as recrea- 
tion may be grouped under several categories, 
each representing a major type of interestj 
active games and sports (low-organize 
games, athletics, and team games and sports) ; 
social activities (banquets, card games, paf' 
ties, and socials); music activities (singinp 
and instrumental playing, whether par ici 
pated in or listened to) ; arts and cratts ( 
wide variety of activities using " 

media) ; theatre activities (varying from tne 
presentation of informal dramatizations 
the production of full-length plays an co 
munity pageants) ;dancing in its various or , 
nature and outing activities (camping, 
sions, gardening, and nature study) ; menw 
and linguistic activities (discussion > 
creative writing, reading, and 
collecting and other^ hobbies; and sN 
activities in connection with club, 
church, or playground. r 

Recreational activities cover the J- 

of human interests. The forms in ^ 
people engage vary as widely as ‘ j^jj 
of a single individual vary ^ peo^ 

lifetime and as the interests of 
pie vary one from another. Ijjujng 

tile doll play of babyhood and contip 

through the active games spor^ 
to the quiet pastimes of old age, tn , 
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of activities in which a person may engage 
for relaxation and pleasure is almost limit- 
less. Yet in comparison ^vith the difference 
in the recreation interests of a group of 
people, this diversity of an individual’s in- 
terests is small. 

The provision of recreational opportunities 
for all has become a matter of public con- 
cern. Recreational facilities and leadership 
are now provided at all levels by private 
organizations, by governmental agencies, and 
by commercial concerns. Schools, churches, 
and oilier social agencies are giving increas- 
ing attention to recreational activities. Tlie 
neighborhood playground and the playfield 
are most essential because they serve tlie day- 
by-day needs of the people. Their usefulness 
is enhanced when they also provide indoor 
facilities, thus affording a combined indoor- 
outdoor recreation center. Often school 
grounds are developed as playgrounds or 
playfields, and school buildings commonly 
are opened for recreation use by community 
groups. 

Competent leadership is as essential in the 
recreation program as in schoolwork. Tlie 
chief purposes of play leadership of children 
are to fill the child's play hours with varied, 
attractive, creative" activities, which foster the 
free expression of his play interests, and to 
conduct tliese activities so that every child 
is assured a happy and satisfying playtime. 
The chief function of recreation leadership 
for young people and adults is to draw out, 
strengthen, and put into action the leadership 
capacities inherent in members of the group. 
Through the widespread adoption of stand- 
ards of experience and training for recrea- 
tion positions and the establishment by col- 
leges and universities of courses in recreation 
methods, activities, and administration, recre- 
ation leadership has progressed far on its 
way toward the attainment of professional 
status. G.D.B. 
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RECREATIONAL READING — See 
Reading, Recreational. 

RECRUITING— See Student REtutmr- 
iNc; Teacher Recruiting. 

RED CROSS — See American Red Cross, 
Educational Work of. 

REFERENCE READING— See Study. 

REFLEX — ^See Nervous System. 

REFLEXOLOGY — See Psychology, 
Schools of. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOL. In almost 
any reformatory an educational program 
exists in name if not in fact. The educational 
offering in the reformatories of this country 
vary from practically notliing to well or- 
ganized, comprehensive, and purposeful pro- 
grams. The programs of excellence are com- 
paratively rare. Programs of average quality 
are more numerous but tliose of less than 
average or of very poor quality predominate. 

Obstacles which have retarded the develop- 
ment of reformatory educational programs 
include the following: inadequate knowledge 
of the educational process by administrative 
officials; institutional staffs selected through 
political patronage rather than for fitness; 
the traditional lack of interest and antagonism 
of the public toward offenders against the 
law; lack of financial resources and unen- 
lightened penology. Reformatories for juve- 
niles and young adults accept the educational 
process as an essential part of their programs 
much more readily than do prisons. However 
the majority of such institutions adhere 
closely to the outmoded patterns of the tradi- 
tional public school. Nevertheless, reforma- 
tory programs are likely to be much poorer 
than public school programs. 

Too often such institutions are truly the 
crime schools of fact as well as of fiction. It 
is believed by some who have studied the, 
problem, that the reformatory system of the 
present day, which has changed little since its 
inception seventy-five years ago, is wholly 
inadequate for the purpose it is intended to 
serve. Comparatively, reformatories as a 
whole include better programs in all respects 
than do prisons. The kind of educational 
program envisioned in modern penology is 
more likely to be found in reformatories than 
in prisons for adults. All reformatories stress 
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vocational education but very few of them 
give thought to the purposeful education of 
the whole individual. There is too much 
adherence to education in the formula form, 
and not enough effort to change antisocial or 
unsocial attitudes and habits of action. In 
many programs little if any attention is given 
to educational processes aimed toward the 
creation of a desire to change an unaccepta- 
ble attitude — no thought of capitalizing in- 
dividual social assets and eradication of lia- 
bilities. 

The term “reform school” is usually ap- 
plied to reformatories for juveniles. The 
educational programs in such institutions, 
while usually inferior to elementary school 
programs, aim to parallel them. Reform 
schools for juveniles usually contain nearly 
all of the defects of the reformatory for 
young' adults and in addition some others 
characteristic of themselves. (See Correc- 
tional Education, Prison School.) 

W.M.W. 

REGENTS EXAMINATIONS. The gen- 
eral control of public education in New York 
State is vested in the University of the State 
of New York, an administrative and super- 
visory body rather than a teaching institution, 
governed by a Board of Regents elected by 
the State Legislature. One of the principal 
ways of exercising supervisory control over 
the schools is by means of an extensive pro- 
gram of examinations, popularly known as 
the Regents Examinations. As early as 1865 
preliminary examinations were inaugurated 
to provide a uniform standard of scholarship 
for admission to secondary schools. In 1878 
a system of advanced examinations was estab- 
lished to serve a similar function for secon- 
dary school graduation and for college en- 
trance. In recent years relatively less atten- 
tion has been given to the enforcement of 
uniform standards and much more emphasis 
has been placed upon the diagnostic and 
guidance function of these examinations. 

A State Examinations Board, consisting of 
five representatives of the colleges of the 
state, five school superintendents, five high 
school principals, and five ex-officio members 
of the State Department of Education consti- 
tute an advisory council to the Board of Re- 
gents on examinations. The actual prepara- 
tion of the examinations to be used in 


January and June of each year is by com- 
mittees appointed by the council because of 
their special competence for this work. Each 
committee usually consists of one college rep- 
resentative, two or more high school repre- 
sentatives, and the State supervisor in that 
field. Each committee prepares tentative 
drafts of the examinations in its field from 
preliminary copies submitted by the individ- 
ual members. These tentative drafts of tlie 
examinations are then submitted to the State 
Department of Education where they are sub- 
jected to critical editing and revision. Later 
these revised examinations come before a 
revision committee appointed by the State 
Examinations Board for final revision and 
approval. The objective questions are likely 
also to be given a preliminary try-out and the 
results analyzed statistically to determine 
whether they are of appropriate difficulty and 
whether they discriminate ptoperly between 
good and poor pupils. 

In spite of the fact that no pains have been 
spared to make the Regents Examinations a 
truly co-operative and democratic enterprise, 
many educators in the state, particularly in 
New York City, have in recent years become 
increasingly critical of these examinations. 
One serious indictment is that teachers often 
allow the passing of the Regents Examina- 
tions to overshadow other objectives o 
instruction and that in general these exam- 
inations tend to exert an unwholesome inhin* 
idng effect upon local initiative. Teac ers 
have objected, too, to the exaggerated em- 
phasis focused upon the examinaUons ana 
to the importance attached to coaching pnpi 
to pass. School administrators are easiy 
tempted into making the error of regarding 
the percentage of pupils passing as a con 
nient measure of the teacher s efficiency-^ - 
modified form of “payment by results 
ther restricts the teacher’s 
selection of subject matter and mj^bits more 
frequently than it should the teacher s reaa 
ness to explore new teaching and ea a 
procedures. It is probable however, that^any 
injurious effects of the New Yor ° 
Seminations are the inevitable aacomp ^ 
ment of any system of uniform exanii < 
no matter how they are prepared o 
istered. At any rate, the extent to which 
impersonal system of supervision ca 
place of direct personal contact 
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schools must still be regarded as a debatable 
question. C.C.R. 
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REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY— See Geo- 
graphy, Teaching of. 

REGIONAL LIBRARY— See Libraries, 
Pdbuc. 

REGISTRAR. The registrar in public 
schools and colleges is the olEcer responsible 
for the keeping of records and grades, super- 
vision of admissions, registrations, class and 
room schedules, and pupil and teacher pro- 
gramming. In addition he has many other 
functions, including guidance and research. 
In some institutions, especially colleges and 
universities, he assists in the planning of cur- 
ricular and educational policies. In the pub- 
lic schools the principal is usually responsible 
for registration. Frequently he is assisted 
by clerks and teachers trained for the work. 
In colleges the common practice is for a 
full-time oflicer to be employed as registrar 
or director of admissions. The duties of the 
registrar are more complex on the higher 
than on the elementary level of education 
because of the increased need for individual 
guidance and the greater choice of courses 
and subjects. ’ J.E.G. 
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REGRESSION (PSYCHOLOGY). In 
its broad connotation, regression refers to 
the adoption of primitive, infantile, or child- 
ish modes of feeling, thought, and behavior, 
particularly tvhen the individual is faced by 
difficulties. It represents childish emotional 
and behavior survivals in older adolescents 
or adults. Instead of utilizing the method 
of careful, objective analysis and critical, 
controlled reasoning, the regressionist re- 
verts to the behavior patterns that brought 
attention and success in early childhood, 
such as crying, whining, pouting, displaying 


anger or sulkiness, pretending illness, or 
blaming others for his failures. In psycho- 
analytic literature, regression is given a spe- 
cial sexual significance. It denotes a retreat 
of the libido to infantile types of sex satis- 
faction and to infantile love-objects as a 
flight from difficulties. 

The child may have become a victim of 
emotional infantilism or arrest of emotional 
development because of imdue parental pam- 
pering, fixation, or dependence. The child 
thus fixated tends to persist in the feelings, 
thinking, and behavior patterns characteristic 
of early life. The motive for the regression 
escape usually operates unconsciously. Ac- . 
cording to the psychoanalysts, the uncon- 
scious motive defends the regressionist against 
intolerable situations by deluding him into 
believing that he is not shamming. 

Emotional infantilism is a striking charac- 
teristic of many neurotics and criminals who 
employ regression techniques as defense 
mechanisms against their inadequacies. 

The acquisition of regressive trends can 
be prevented by accustoming the child from 
early life to a realization that he is living in 
a real world in which results come as, a con- 
sequence of effort; by leading him to realize 
that in the long run no success is genuinely 
satisfying except self- wrought success; by 
making each day an adventure in successful 
living; by avoiding overprotection; and by 
noticing and commending the child ^vhen he 
is engaging in desirable activities. J.E.W.W. 
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REGRESSION (READING)— See Read- 
ing, Eye Movements in. 


(.SIAIJSTICS). In 

statistics, regression refers to the fact that as 
the scores or measurements increase in one 
variable (usually designated as X, the inde- 
pendent variable) there tends to be some 
corresponding increase in another variable 
(designated as Y, the dependent variable) 
Any regression at all immediately implies 
some correlation between 7 and X The 
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trend of the relationship between Y and X 
is usually continuous and is frequently de- 
scribable in terms of some mathematical 
equation. 

Linear Regression. The simplest of 
mathematical relationships or fimctions is a 
rectilinear one and the equation which de- 
scribes it is known as a linear equation. In 
general terms, the equation of a straight line 
is y = 05 -{-bX, in which a and b are con- 
stants for the particular line. The constant b 
is known as the regression coefficient^ and it 
determines the slope of the line. If for a 
certain line 6 = 5, we know that for every 
unit increase in X the corresponding increase 
in y is 5 units. If 6 were equal to — 3, we 
would know that for every unit increase in X 
there is a S-unit decrease in Y. The algebraic 
sign of 6 , in other words, indicates whether 
the line slopes upward (positive correlation) 
or doAvnward (negative correlation) . In fact, 
b is related to the coefficient of correlation by 
O'v 

the relation b = r , in which and o-j, 

are standard deviations of the X and Y 
distributions, respectively. The coefficient o 
in the equation is merely a constant to allow 
for positions of the two means, and My. 
It is given by the relation a — My — 6 M*. 
When the correlation between X and y is 
imperfect, as is usually the case, there is a 
second regression equation for the relation 
of X to y. In order to avoid confusion, let 
this equation read = c + dY. Now X 
is the dependent variable; we are interested 
in predicting the most probable X from any 
chosen value of Y, while in the other equa- 
tion we were interested in predicting y from 

iTg} 

any chosen X. The coefficient d~r , 

cry 

and c — Mg, — dMy. The two regression 
equations when plotted on coordinates, will 
be found to describe two different regression 
lines, unless r = -}-1.00 or — 1,00. In this 
special case the two lines coincide. 

Multiple Regression. Similar regression 
equations can be determined in the case of 
a multiple-correlation problem. The equa- 
tion, for a four-variable problem, would 
readc Xi — a -k b^X^ bgXg b^^X^., 
X-y stands for a score in the dependent vari- 
able, and X 2 , Xs, and Z 4 are scores in the 


independent variables. The three b coeffi- 
cients represent the weights to assign to the 
three scores in combining them. Knowing 
an individual’s three scores in the independ- 
ent-variable tests, by multiplying them into 
the corresponding regression weights and 
summing with a, the most probable score 
is estimated. The b coefficients are derived 
from the intercorrelations of the four vari- 
ables and the standard deviations of those 
variables. (See Correlation.) J.P.G. 
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REJECTED CHILD. A rejected child 
is one who is unwanted by its father, mother, 
or both. Although most parents are irritated 
by their children at times, there are some 
mothers and fathers who are hostile toward 
their offspring and refuse to take care of or 
be responsible for them. This rejection may 
occur at birth (especially if the child is illeg- 
itimate) ; and is illustrated by tlie refusal of 
mothers to nurse their infants, name them, or 
even see them. The father may reject the 
child if the mother dies at its birth, or if he 
has reason to doubt its paternity. Moreover 
in some cases the child may be unwanted 
because of economic conditions, marital mal- 
adjustment, or because its care may interfere 
with a mother’s social activities or career. 
The rejection of older children, also, ma) 
occur if either parent remarries and fees 
that the child is in the way. 

Rejection is sometimes neither a deliberae 
nor a conscious process. The motiv^ yn er 
lying the rejection may be rooted in 
parent’s own emotional life and may RO 
recognized or understood by the j 

deed, the parent may not realize mat e 
rejecting ffie youngster. Thus, , 

whose third child is a third girl may 

to admit the depth of his disappomimen 
even to himself. Another parent, feeling 
tionally insecure, may resent the ado ^ 
whose intellectual development is so rap 
to emphasize the parent’s j’ 

the other hand, a child may feel aR 
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like a rejected child when tliere is no realistic 
basis for his attitude. 

The effect oL rejection upon the child’s 
personality and behavior may be serious, as 
shown by juvenile court and clinical records. 
Rejection may be the cause of aggressive and 
rebellious behavior, stealing, lying, truancy, 
and running away. These delinquencies rep- 
resent the child’s attempt to get attention as 
a substitute for tlie affecion which is denied 
him. 

Attitude therapy with parents is sometimes 
helpful, although changing the rejective atti- 
tude of parents and re-educating tlaeir chil- 
dren are often difficult. About all that can 
be done for rejected children is to give them 
responsibilities of which they are capable, 
together with a reasonable amo\int of atten- 
tion, encouragement, and praise. In serious 
cases, foster parents may be the only so- 
lution. F.K.M. 
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RELATED INFORMATION. In voca- 
tional education at the secondary school level, 
curriculums may have three aspects: (1) 
shop, laboratory, or field work; (2) related 
instruction; and (3) non-vocational, general, 
or cultural instruction. In all-day industrial 
schools operating under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, the time devoted to each of the three 
may, for example, be in the following ratio: 
shopwork fifty per cent, related instruction 
thirty to thirty-five per cent, and nonvoca- 
tional instruction fifteen to twenty per cent. 

Each area of vocational education, namely, 
agricultural, homemaking, trade and indus- 
trial, and distributive education, has its spe- 
cial kinds of related knowledge. In trade and 
industrial education, related mathematics, 
related science, related drawing, and related 
trade theory, including safety and accident 
'^vention, are the chief related subjects. 
These subjects are vocational if they are truly 
related to tlie particular vocation. To illus- 
trate, algebra and geometry of the conven- 


tional sort are not “related mathematics,” 
whereas the latter may contain arithmetic, 
algebra, and other forms of mathematics that 
are selected on the basis of their direct ap-' 
plicability to the “practical” work of the 
vocation. 

Teachers of vocational related subjects 
must have vocational certification. Their pro- 
fessional training helps to qualify them to 
select and organize “related instruction” or 
“related subjects” that function effectively in 
actual vocational experience. F.T.S. 
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RELEASED TIME— See Religion and 
Public Education. 

RELIABILITY. For every sample of per- 
sons used for purposes of generalization in 
educational research there is a larger “popu- 
lation” of which the sample constitutes only a 
part. For every “obtained” statistical meas- 
ure there is a corresponding, theoretical “true” 
measure. For every educational test there is a 
body of content from which the much smaller 
body of test content is drawn. For every 
“obtained” score on a test there is a corres- 
ponding, tlieoretical “true” score. The sample 
represents the population from which it is 
draivn, the test content represents the larger 
body of content from which it is drawn, and 
the “obtained” measure or score represents 
the corresponding “true” , measure or score. 
Reliability is concerned with the degree of 
conformance or divergence which exists be- 
tween the “obtained” and the “true” results. 
The applications of the concept of reliability 
are numerous and varied. Among those of 
greatest significance are the reliability of a 
sample statistic, (mean, standard deviation, 
etc.) , the reliability of a test, the reliability of 
a score, and the reliability of differences be- 
tween measures. 
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Methods of determining the reliability of a 
sample statistic cannot be represented ade- * 
quately here. The concept involved in each 
case is concerned Avith the amount by Avhich 
the “true” measure may vary from the “ob- 
tained” measure and the likelihood that a 
variation is the result of chance factors. 

Reliability of statistical ineasiircs. Let 
us assume that a group of pupils have been 
tested and the mean of their I.Q.’s determined. 
Let us assume, also, that tlie same test (or 
equiA'alent tests) is repeated with tlie same 
pupils (or Avith similar samples of pupils) 
one hundred times, thus yielding 100 means. 
The reliability of the mean measure for such 
a group is determined by the extent to Avhich 
these means A'ary among themseb'es. The 
more reliable the mean, the less Avill be the 
variability. Complete or perfect reliability 
Avould mean that the arithmetic mean Avas al- 
Avays , the same — never varied. The standard 
deviation and quartile deviation of such (pre- 
sumed) distributions of means (or other sta- 
tistical measures) are called standard errors 
and probable errors — the variation being re- 
garded as a measure of lack of reliability or 
error. 

It is important to distinguish betAveen the 
standard deviation of a set of scores and the 
standard dcA'iation of deriA'ed statistical meas- 


retical distribution of means is presumed to 
be normal. Another interpretation is that the 
chances that the true mean differs from the 
obtained mean by more than one point are 
32 in 100. It should be noted that the actual 
characteristics of such a theoretical distribu- 
tion of means (the true mean and the exact 
standard error) cannot, by the very nature of 
the case, be knoAvn. Therefore the knoira data 
are employed not to giA'e the actual “true” 
value of the measure in question, but the 
probable or expected value in terms of the 
data available. 

The probable error, the quartile deA’iation 
of the theoretical distribution of means (or 
other measures), is often used in place of the 
standard error as a measure of reliability. It 
is generally the practice to use standard er- 
rors for such measures as means and stan- 
dard deviations, and probable errors for such 
measures as medians and quartile deviations. 
Tlie reliability of a correlation coefficient has 
been almost universally giA'en in terms of its , 
probable error. Thus, a correlation coefficient 
Avhich is given as .91 ± .02, is interpreted as 
meaning that the chances are 50 in 100 that 
the true correlation is betAveen ,93 and .89 
(.91 plus .02 and .91 minus .02). This inter- 
pretation assumes, hoivever, a normal distn- 
bution of r’s and should be used only in the 


ures (measures of central tendency, variabil- 
ity, correlation, and the like) — tlie former 
are usually called standard deviations, the 
latter standard errors. Since means (or other 
statistical measures) Avould be expected to 
vary only slightly, standard errors are gener- 
ally much smaller than standard deviations. 
Formulas for standard errors of various sta- 
tistical measures can be obtained in any 
standard text on statistics. 

The standard error is in effect a standard 
deviation of a hypothetical distribution. Its 
interpretation is therefore the same as that for 
a standard deviation. For example, suppose 
the “true” mean for a set of measures is 80 
units and the standard error of the mean is 
found, from the formula for the standard 
error of the mean, to be 1 unit. The interpre- 
tation of this fact is that if similar sets of 
data were obtained for say 100 similar 
groups, one Avould expect that 68 pter cent 
of the means of the groups would be between 
79 and 81, and virtually none of the means 
would be below 77 or above 83. Such a theo- 


ase' of large samples. 

The concept of reliability is particularly 
mportant in educational research since edu- 
ational measurements are patently subject 
j the possibility of large error of sampling- 
herefore, the interpretations of data must be 
A terms of a knoAvledge of the reliability o 
le data. The degree of reliability' 
oth the interpretation and the Aveight to ^ 
ttached to them. When the mean of a is 
ution is determined, its standard error 
ecially Avhen expressed in such meaning 
nits as months of age) indicates Avhe e 
5 likely to differ by an amount that m 
ny use of it questionable. ■ , , 

When data are obtained for a group* 
ften important to knoAV hoAV accura ® 7, 
roup represents the nip is 

is dra™. The reliability of 
lerefore of special significance. ^ Ig 
irly important use of- reliability refer 
ifference between groups. Many 
tudies compare tAvo grouj^, fpr exa 
eterraining the relatiA'e effectivenes 
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methods of teaching. The reliability of such 
a difference is called its statistical significance 
(See Significant Difference.) 

Reliability of tests. Applied to tests, 
reliability refers to the consistency of meas- 
urement, or the degree to which tlie test 
measures whatever it does measure. As these 
statements imply, reliability is concerned with 
tlie self-relationship or internal consistency of 
the measuring instrument. Reliability is es- 
sential to, but not a guarantee of, validity in 
a test, for a valid test must be reliable, but a 
reliable test is not necessarily valid; i.e., a 
test cannot measure what it purports to meas- 
ure unless it measures what it does measure, 
but a test can measure what it does measure 
without measuring what its user intends it to 
measure. (See Validity.) 

The reliability coefficient, ivhich is merely 
a special application of the coefficient of cor- 
relation, is commonly used to estimate test 
reliability when the conditions necessary to 
its computation prevail. The coefficient of re- 
liability is the correlation coefficient between 
the scores made by the same group of persons 
on two ecruivalent forms of the test succes- 
sively and comparably administered. It is 
important that the equivalent forms of the 
test consist of items similarly chosen from 
the body of content and that score distribu- 
tions for the two forms have closely similar 
measures of central tendency and variability. 
(See Self-Correlation and Spearman- 
Brown Prophecy Formula.) 

The reliability coefficient is more useful in 
identifving poor tests than in selecting good 
tests, for a test of low reliability cannot 
possess satisfactory validity but a highly reli- 
able test can, if improperly used, la'k validity 
{q-v.) of adequate degree. A reliable and 
valid test of silent reading ability may be a 
reliable, but not valid, test of native intelli- 
gence. If this test is misused as an intel- 
ligence test, the children who get high scores 
on the test will continue to get high scores 
when equivalent forms of the test are used, 
hut these scores may not represent the degree 
of native intelligence. 

There are no definite quantitative criteria 
that can be applied to reliability coefficients 
to determine when they are adequately high, 
as lest results have many and varied uses 
which demand varying minimum reliability 


coefficients for the tests. For example,^ a test 
the results of which are used in individual 
evaluation should possess much greater relia- 
bility than a test the results of which are used 
for a survey of group achievement. Further- 
more, since reliability coefficients depend 
upon the range of talent, it is impossible to 
say correctly that a test has a certain relia- 
bility coefficient. Rather the reliability of a 
test should be evaluated for a particular age 
group, grade group, or a group otherwise 
selected to represent a range of talent normal 
for the group to be tested. 

Reliability of a score. Increasindy com- 
ing into use as a means of ei'aluating test 
reliability is a measure of reliability of a sin- 
gle score on a test. The standard error of 
measurement is obtained by use of the 

formula: 

S.D.m = S.D. V 1 — 2 

w’here S.D. is the standard deviation of the 
distribution of scores, r^o represents the re- 
liability coefficient of the test, and S.D.m is 
the standard error of a single score. If this 
standard error is multiplied by three and the 
product is both added to and subtracted from 
a single score, the two results are, for prac 
tical purooses. the higher and lower limits of 
probability for the “true” score which the 
“obtained” score represents. The probable 
error of measurement, which is 16745 times 
the standard error of measurement, can be 
used for the same purpose with minor dif- 
ferences in the method of application. Al- 
though these two errors of measurement con- 
cepts are presumably not dependent upon the 
range of talent, their statement of results in 
terms of the unique scale unit used in the 
particular test somewhat reduces their ease of 
interpretation. J.R.G. and C.C.P. 
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f^ELIEF TEACHER. Rebef teachers 
are employed by the school without being 
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assigned to a class of tlieir own, so tlial they 
may bo free to serve in the absence of regu- 
lar teachers. Relief teachers usually serve at 
reduced pay. When not teaching, Uiey often 
help regular teachers witli individual pupils 
who need additional attention, visit and ob- 
serve otlier teachers, and assist with clerical 
work. It is generally believed tliat the num- 
ber of relief teachers should be approxim- 
ately ten per cent of the total number of 
teachers. Some school systems do not employ 
relief teachers but rely on the use of substi- 
tute teachers who are engaged, often on a 
per diem basis, to lake the classes of teachers 
\vho are absent. D.H.C. and A.R.A. 

RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. Legal Status. The first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States stip- 
ulates that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise tliereof.” This pro- 
liibition applies to the federal government, 
not to the states; the constitution contains no 
provision for protecting the citizens of tlie 
respective states in tlieir religious liberties. 
As Justice Story wrote a century ago, “. . . 
the whole power over tlie subject of religion 
is left exclusively to the State governments, 
to be acted upon according to their o\m sense 
of justice and the Stale constitutions.” {Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, 5th ed., Sec- 
tion 1879.) The Supreme Court has upheld 
this policy, consistently refusing, for example, 
to render decisions on such problems as Bible 
reading in the publie schools; it has main- 
tained that such decisions, in the words of the 
Tenth Amendment, are “reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” Practically 
every slate, however, has established constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions which expressly 
prohibit sectarian instruction in the public 
schools, and in all states such prohibitions 
are either expressed or implied. 

Arguments Against Religious Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools. Those who 
defend the secularization of our public school 
system point to history for the vindication of 
their viewpoint. Before the Revolutionary 
War ten of the British colonies had adopted 
state religions — seven the Anglican /faith, three 
the Congregational faith. During and follow- 
ing the Revolution, however, state religions, 
religious tests, and public taxation for reli- 
gious purposes were gradually abandoned; 


by 1833 every slate had adopted the principle 
of the separation of church and state. Upon 
tliis foundation was built a system of free, 
public, tax-supported, nonsectarian schools. 
Had another policy been followed, the argu- 
ment runs, there would have been not one 
public school system in each state, but a 
number of denominational systems, each 
leaching its o^vn doctrines and each compet- 
ing with the others for a share of the public 
funds. The democratic school system based 
upon the principle of equal educational op- 
portunity for all has been made possible in 
part by the secularization of the public edu- 
cational institutions. The advocates of a 
secularized public school system deny that 
religion can be taught without a creedal em- 
phasis. The many varying' interpretations 
make it difGcult to reduce them to the dimen- 
sions of the classroom. There is the Catholic 
and the Protestant, die Christian and the Jew, 
the orthodox and the unorthodox, the funda- 
mentalist and the liberal, die sacramentarian 
and die evangelistic, the believer in God and 
die atheist. In view of this situation the 
teaching of religion in the public schools 
would engender bitter controversy. Moreover, 
to compel a pupil to listen to an interpreta- 
tion contrary to his oivn religious beliefs 
would deprive him of his traditional right to 
religious freedom. Instruction in religion, 
this group insists, properly belongs not to the 
public educational institutions but to the 
home and the church. 

Arguments For Religious Instruction 
in the Public Schools. Those who wish 
to see the public schools assume an 
part in the religious instruction of 
and youth contend, in the first place, that e 
development of virtue and die reali^tion o 
a complete life, which is a life in God, are 
possibly only dirough religious education, an 
that the state should do everything within its 
power to facilitate such instruction, lo t'O 
main aloof is to follow a philosophy of 
ism. In the second place, they . 

nation which secularizes its public scho^ « 
actually aiding the forces of irreligion. 
a state refuses to use its schools to P 
religious virtues, as Bishop John 
Spalding, the Catholic educator, once w > 
“it fatally, though possibly 
negatively, commits itself to an irre „ 
and infidel propaganda; since to igoor 
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gious ddclrines. while striving to develop the 
intellectual and moral faculties must result in 
gradual extinction of faith.” (Merle Curti, 
The Social Ideas of American Educators, p. 
358.) 

Those who advocate religious education in 
the public schools point out, in the third 
place, that the Hebrew-Christian tradition has 
been basic in tlie formation of Western cul- 
ture. No one who neglects the religious as- 
pects, they argue, can hope to understand the 
history of Western civilization. Nor can it he 
ignored that the church is a vital institution in 
our society and, in this sense alone, is as 
worthy of study as the home, the school, the 
government, and the economic system. Fin- 
ally, religious education is defended as a 
method of developing social consciousness. 
Through religion, individualism can be con- 
trolled and the brotherhood of man estab- 
lished. 

Current Practices. In actual practice 
several expedients have been adopted in an 
effort to make school children more conscious 
of the importance of religion in their daily 
lives. The public schools, unable to conduct 
religious activities of a sectarian or doctrinal 
nature, have been limited (1) to elective 
courses in religious subjects, principally in 
Biblical literature, and (2) to Bible reading 
and devotional exercises at the opening of 
each school day. Many individuals have felt 
that these activities were hopelessly inade- 
quate, and an increasing nuniber of schools 
have followed the practice of (3) releasing 
pupils for a certain number of hours each 
week in order that they might receive reli- 
gious instruction from the church of their 
own choice. Those who believe that religious 
education should be an integral part of all 
instruction have been dissatisfied with the “re- 
leased-time” device; it is they who have been 
responsible for the establishment of full-time 
denominational schools. 

(1) Elective courses in Biblical literature. 
Elective courses in Biblical literature are 
found in only a negligible number of the 
public schools. According to a study made 
by tlie United States Office of Education in 
3938 such courses were limited in 1933-34 to 
119 public schools located in seventeen states. 
Tliere were 4,460 pupils enrolled in these 
courses. Only 539 of the boys and girls were 
in grades seven and eight; the remainder 


were in high school. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the students were enrolled in full-year 
courses; the rest, including all of those elect- 
ing the work in the seventh and eighth grades, 
were registered in half-year courses. Two- 
thirds of the public schools offering the elec- 
tive courses were located in three states — In- 
diana, Iowa, and North Dakota; practically 
all of the otlier Bible courses were to be 
found in the schools of the southern states. 
It is obvious that the practice has not been 
popular. Those who wish to keep the public 
schools completely secular are not interested 
in Bible courses, rvhile those who are eager 
to have the public schools take an active part 
in religious education do not believe that a 
study of the Bible merely as a literary record 
has much value. 

(2) Bible reading and devotional exercises. 
Bible reading and devotional exercises at the 
opening of the school day must remain, like 
courses in Biblical literature, nonsectarian and 
nondoctrinal. But since the determination of 
what constitutes sectarian instruction is a 
problem which each state must decide for 
itself, this formula is difficult to apply. As a 
result the legal status of Bible reading varies 
widely among tlie forty-eight states. Figures 
released by the Office of Education in 1930 
indicated that in twelve states, by court de- 
cisions, by opinions of attorneys general, by 
rulings of state superintendents of education, 
or by general consent, the reading of the 
Bible in public schools has been held to be 
unlawful. In eleven states and the District of 
Columbia Bible reading is required, in six it 
is specifically permitted, and in the remainder 
it is generally construed as permissible. 

The provisions of the laivs making Bible 
reading mandatory differ from state to state. 
In some cases the laiv stipulates the minimum 
number of verses tliat must be read — Dela- 
ware and New Jersey require five, Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee ten, Idaho from twelve 
W tiventy, and Georgia at least one chapter. 
Tlie Lord’s Prayer must be repeated each day 
in the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia and New Jersey. The Maine statute sug- 
gests that special emphasis be placed upon 
Commandments, the Psalms of 
David, the Proverbs of Solomon, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Lord’s Prayer.” In 
rrf 1 "standard American version of the 
Bwlo must be used( New Jersey requires 
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tliat all readings be taken from the Old Testa- 
ment. In Tennessee, teachers are not permit- 
ted to read the same chapter more than twice 
in any school session. 

Several states provide penalties for failure 
to perform this duty. The first offense in 
Delaware is punishable by a fine of §25, the 
second by a revocation of the teaching license. 
Kentucky also provides for the revocation of 
licenses, while the laws of Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee state that a teacher may be dis- 
charged for neglecting the devotional exer- 
cises. 

Four laws — those of the District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Idaho, and Maine — state that 
there shall be no sectarian or denominational 
comment by the teacher. The law of Idaho 
expressly states that when a pupil raises a 
question about any portion of the Bible read- 
ing the teacher must, without any comment, 
refer the child to his parents or guardian for 
the answer. 

These are the legal provisions of only 
-t, eleven states and the District of Columbia. 
It is difficult to say just how these regulations 
are observed in the classrooms of the slates 
requiring or permitting Bible reading or de- 
votional exercises. It is clear, however, that 
the practice of holding devotional exercises, 
where it exists at all, varies greatly from stale 
to state. The advocates of religious education 
in the public schools find little over rvhich 
to become enthusiastic in laws which permit 
merely the daily repeating of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the reading of a few verses from 
the Bible. All too frequently such devotional 
exercises become mechanical and meaning- 
less. 

, (3) “Released-time’' programs of religious 

education. This situation has led to the “re- 
leased-time” programs of religious instruc- 
tion. The purpose of these programs is to 
supplement the secular work of the public 
schools, “to round out,” as the Vermont 
Council of Churches expressed it, “a more 
satisfactory educational experience of the 
pupil by guiding him in a discovery and 
experience of the spiritual and Christian ele- 
ments of life,” Although there is considerable 
variation, the' tendency is for the religious 
classes to meet one day each week during the 
school term for a period of approximately 
sixty minutes, usually the last hour of the 
school day. Pupils excused in most cases are 


released from school usually only upon the 
written request of their parents to attend the 
religious class of their own choice. About 
57 per cent of the classes are held in church 
or other buildings off the school grounds, 41 
per cent are held in the school buildings, and 
the remainder divide their locations among 
the school buildings and other centers. Major 
emphasis in the curricula is upon Bible study, 
although character education, good citizen- 
ship, and church doctrine also receive a large 
amount of attention. According to a study 
published in 1941 by the United States Office 
of Education (from which these and the fol- 
lowing data are taken) credit toward gradua- 
tion was granted by 96 schools, while 14D 
institutions did not grant credit for the re- 
leased-time work. There seems to be no fixed 
policy for dealing with those pupils who do 
not elect to take the courses in religion. Some 
continue their regular classes, others have 
study periods, engage in remedial work, make 
up back ^assignments, review previous les- 
sons, do recreational reading, or receive in- 
struction in morals, manners, ethics, and 
citizenship. 

The released-time schools are organized 
and administered along three general lines. 
In most cases the individual churches of the 
community accept the responsibility for their 
own schools. A few of the released-time 
schools are run along cooperative lines, with 
an advisory council of all churches, but wth 
each denomination providing its own curricu- 
lum and instructors. Many of the schools are 
run by an interdenominational council, which 
provides buildings, curriculum, and instruc- 
tors for the pupils of all denominations. 
There are, of course, variations of all these 
administrative arrangements. 

Teachers are secured in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. The religious organizations ap- 
pointed 59 per cent of those reported in the 
study made by the Office of Education; 37 per 
cent were appointed by religious organizations 
and approved by the local boards of educa- 
tion ; and 4 per cent were appointed by public 
school officials. About 35 per cent of t e 
teachers were paid; about 40 per cent were 
volunteers; and ministers and priests con- 
stituted the remainder. 

The first released-time program 3 ° 

have been started in Gary, Indiana, m IV ’ 
Since then this type of activity has becom 
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increasingly popular. In 1940 there were 
more than 455 of these schools in all parts 
of the country. Returns from 357 of the 
schools showed an average attendance of 164,- 
013 pupils, of whom four-fifths were from 
die elementary schools, one-fifth from the 
high schools. It is estimated that released- 
time programs are available for children in 
one of every eight towns or cities, with popu- 
lations of 2,500 or more; in the smaller towms 
and rural areas this type of educational pro- 
gram is much less frequently encountered. 

The released-time activities raise a number 
of perplexing legal questions ivhich, in many 
states, remain partially or wholly unanswered. 
Do the laws prohibiting the use of school 
buildings and funds for sectarian instruction 
also prohibit the use of public school time? 
Does the practice violate tlie compulsory at- 
tendance laws which require attendance for 
the “full” or “entire” school day? May at- 
tendance upon religious instruction be 
coerced, directed, or supervised by public au- 
tliorities? Can credit be given by the public 
schools for religious work done outside the 
school but on school time? Is it religious 
discrimination to release some pupils for reli- 
gious instruction while others are retained for 
the remainder of the school day? In an effort 
to deal with this type of problem eight states 
have provided legislative authorization for 
the release of pupils during school hours. The 
released-time programs have been authorized 
in fifteen other states by rulings of the state 
attorneys general, by court decisions, or by 
opinions of the state boards of education or 
the chief school officials. In three states — 
California, Oregon, and Washington — the 
attorneys general have ruled against releasing 
pupils from regular school time. The laws of 
the remaining states are silent upon the sub- 
ject. 

There are many who believe that the released- 
time programs will put religion back into 
P^Mic education, making it a vital part of the 
child’s daily experience. Once this is done, 
both the church and the public school will 
become more meaningful. These persons con- 
tend that this type of religious activity will 
help to improve all religious education be- 
cause it will force greater attention upon cur- 
riculum, equipment, and teachers. They main- 
tain also that through released-time activities 
the unchurched may be reached. (At present 
more than one-half of all the boys and girls 

\ 


in the United States receive no religious in- 
struction outside the home.) 

Others do not accept these optimistic be- 
liefs. They argue that released-time programs 
do not actually solve the problem, for religion 
is still not treated as an integral part of our 
culture. Nor can religious attitudes be devel- 
oped in an educational program that operates 
for only an hour or so each week. Indeed, 
they insist that released-time activities are 
harmful. By focusing attention upon issues 
which divide men rather than on principles 
of conduct upon which there is general agree- 
ment, such activities accentuate differences, 
divide families in which religious differences 
exist, create dissent among children, and tend 
to arouse hatred and intolerance. For this 
reason, they contend, released-time programs 
of religious education are undemocratic. This 
group also rejects the idea that there should be 
an intimate relationship between the public 
schools and any kind of religion. The best 
solution to the problem of religious education, 
it is argued, is to reduce the length of the 
school day and dismiss all pupils, letting them 
decide what to do with this free time. Finally, 
the opponents of the released-time activities 
point out that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has maintained that there can 
be no determination of what is and what is 
not religious. As a consequence, where re- 
leased-time programs are in effect, a pupil 
would have to be released from public school 
even if he chose to attend classes run by sects 
or organizations which were not accepted by 
the majority in the community. 

(4) Parochial schools. Many believe that 
none of these solutions — elective courses in 
Biblical literature, devotional exercises and 
Bible reading, or released-time activities — is. 
really adequate, but that religious instruction 
must be an integral part of all education. 
Moreover, each denomination tends to the be- 
lief that its interpretation of the Bible is the 
correct interpretation. As a result, those de- 
nominations -which have been able to afford it 
have established their own systems of paro- 
chial schools. Nearly ten per cent of Amer- 
ica’s children and youth are today recei-ving 
their education in denominational schools. 
Although the vast majority of these boys and 
girls are Catholics, over a score of other re- 
ligious denominations are conducting their 
own educational programs. There are some 
who object to the parochial school program 
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on the grounds (1) that it serves to emphasize 
the divisions in society and is, therefore, un- 
democratic, and (2) that a dual system of 
schools is both expensive and inefficient. 

L.P.T. 
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REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION. Teaching 
in such a way as to remove persistent difficul- 
ties in learning is known as remedial instruc- 
tion. After the diagnostic steps have revealed 
the shortcomings and their causes, procedures 
are planned to correct the weaknesses tvith 
appropriate learning exercises. The nature of 
the difficulty must be understood, othermse 
the remedial teaching may be merely a con- 
tinuance of the original teaching and thus be 
ineffective. If the errors in learning result 
from failure to make certain associations 
habitual, drill may suffice to overcome them, 
but drill as the only remedial procedure gen- 
erally proves unsuccessful because it usually 
does not modify causative factors. The 
learner as well as the teacher should know 
why the mistakes occur and how the remedial 
work will help to correct diem. 

Knowledge of the psychology of the learn- 
ing process is essential for the teacher to plan 
effective remedial instruction. It has been 
shmvn, for example, that pupils make errors 
in an algebraic process, not because of lack 
of drill but because of lack of understanding 
or sense of mathematical operations. If the 
length of a rectangular field is given as x 


yards and its width y yards, and the answer 
derived is x-j-y yards for the area, the remedy 
is not more drill but the attempt to create an 
understanding of how areas are found and 
the formulation of the proper algebraic equa- 
tion. ^ Remedial teaching frequendy requires 
building an experiendal background so that 
learning by words or textbook has meaning 
in the lives of young people. This concept of 
remedial teaching applies particularly to sub- 
jects based upon the objective world and its 
forces, such as physics, the social studies, 
botany, biology, nature study, mathematics, 
and symbolic representation in literature. 
Vocabulary building, right processes in read- 
fng, greater speed and accuracy in mathe- 
matical manipulation, correct use of gram- 
mar, belter spelling, and' facility in oral ex-, 
pression are common objectives of remedial 
teaching, but these objectives have basic psy- 
chological foundations which must be under- 
stood by the person giving the remedial in- 
struction. 

The common practice is for the regular 
classroom teacher to attempt to remedy the 
deficiencies displayed by her pupils. In some 
cases, special classes, such as classes in 
remedial reading (q.v.), are provided for 
deficient pupils and are taught by especially 
qualified teachers. Since diagnostic testing 
and remedial instruction are considered feasi- 
ble in classroom teaching, there is a' strong 
tendency to hold all teachers wholly or partly 
responsible for the correction of difficulties in 
learning. 

Procedures for remedial work in the tool 


subjects have been developed, such as indirid- 
ual wmrk, books with self-corrected practice 
tests that are used in arithmetic and grammar, 
and flash cards that are employed for word 
recognition and reading span. These and 
similar devices can be worked out for the 
drill or near drill phases of subjects. In more 
complicated areas of learning, the teacher 
must reteach — on an individual or group 
basis — after a careful diagnosis of the Intel- 
lectual, physical, emotional, and volitiona 
causes of difficulties. In the final analysis) 
remedial teaching is differentiated and inten- 
sified instruction., with specific and 
defined objectives. (See Diagnosis, 
tional; Reading Disability.) ' 
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REMEDIAL READING — See Reading 
Disability. 

REPEATERS — See Promotion. 

REPETITION — See Learning. 

REPORT ROOM— See Home Room. 

REPORTS TO PARENTS — See Rec- 
ords AND Reports. 

REPRESSION. The psychoanalysts at- 
tach considerable importance to repression, 
which they look upon as the mechanism of 
psychological adjustment through which 
libidinal wishes, the urges to love and to 
aggressiveness, are forced into the uncon- 
scious mind when they are unacceptable to the 
ego and the super-ego. This resolves the con- 
flict which may occur in a situation where 
intense fear develops with regard to the con- 
sequence of carrying out some wish. Repres- 
sion is frequent in childhood where the weak 
ego of the child is unable to cope with the 
real or imagined consequences of some of 
his loves, hates, and aggressive wishes. Thus, 
at different stages of his development the 
child finds his love impulses restrained and 
frustrated. His love of his mother is frus- 
trated by the attention the mother must of 
necessity give the father. This develops 
jealousy of the father but also fear of the 
consequences of this hostility. It is this hostil- 
ity and fear of the consequences which leads 
to childhood repression. Some repressions 
are successful in that the repressions remain 
fairly dormant in die unconscious. In many 
cases, hoirever, the conflict and the repressed 
energy are converted into psychic or organic 
disorders. ■ J.F.B.-2 

RESEARCH, EDUCATIONAL. Efforts 
to define educational research are beset with 
difficulties. On the one hand, there is still 
considerable dissension as to rvhether educa- 
tion should be viewed as a science, a tech- 
nology, or an art. On the other hand, there is 
the question of whether all careful study of 
a subject should be viewed as research, or 
ivhether to be knoivn as research an investi- 
gation must conform to traditional canons of 
Scientific procedure. When one views the 
several issues affecting definition, one is 
tempted to paraphrase the psychologist who 
^®®^t:ked that psycholog}’ is that which psy- 
chologists choose to study, and to say that 


educational research is that which educational 
researchers do. There is much merit in this 
apparently illogical approach, for educa- 
tional research is not simply an abstract con- 
cept; it is a dynamic movement in contem- 
porary education. The institution is the prac- 
tical reality. It can best be described in terms 
of the interests, ideas, and behavior of its 
partieipants. 

The ways in which educational and related 
cultural trends have developed since 1890 
have had a marked influence on the research 
movement. The swift expansion of the w’hole 
enterprise of public education, with its in- 
volvement of more pupils, more teachers, 
more schools, more courses, more regulations, 
and more expenditures, was bound to awaken 
interest in a host of new problems. Indus- 
trial expansion, a broader national outlook, 
and changing philosophical and psychological 
theories resulted in strong pressures for a re- 
examination of educational theory and prac- 
tice. The dominant note in the intellectual 
upheaval which marked the early years of the 
educational research movement was utilitarian 
and pragmatic in character. While in the 
1880’s there had been growing interest under 
G. Stanley Hall in child study and in bio- 
metrics as an essentially pure scientific field, 
the first sharply delineated trend in educa- 
tional research stressed the determination of 
school efficiency by means of empirical sur- 
veys. The development of objective measures 
of school attainment and of learning capacity 
went hand in hand ivitli the expansion of the 
survey movement. Laboratory and then school 
experimentation were used as instruments for 
increasing learning and teaching efficiency. 
Statistical methods were necessary adjuncts 
to surveys and experimental studite; the de- 
velopment of educational statistics further 
stimulated these investigations as did the 
numerous advances in techniques for devising 
measuring instruments. The acceptance of 
specifically utilitarian and supposedly objec- 
tive and functional bases for evaluating and 
constructing curricula encouraged a multitude 
of -cun-icular investigations, many of them 
utilizing counting devices of one sort or an- 
other. By 1925 the ' “objective, quantitative 
school ’ seemed to have conquered the field. 
Thousands of piecemeal, quantitative reports 
occupied the great majority of the pages of 
education publications. 
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I The educational philosophers, however, 
never fully accepted the implications of the 
narrow quantitative-efiGciency trend of thought. 
True, there were the die-hards of the pre- 
research school. But there were also the ad- 
herents of progressive education who saw in 
the cut-up approach to educational means and 
outcomes a violation of the principle of edu- 
cation as organic growth. They objected to 
the emphasis on measurable outcomes, hold- 
ing that changes in the integration of the 
child’s personality and in his capability for 
adaptation to new situations — ^both intangi- 
ble — are more significant than specific medi- 
cations in skill and knowledge which are 
readily measured. The effect of the broader, 
dynamic influence is apparent in numerous 
evidences of a breaking down of the early 
attempt to ape the physical scientist in the 
application of research techniques. There is 
today greater recognition of the role of evalu- 
ative and synthetic thinking in educational re- 
search and fuller acceptance of the view that 
research method is not an iron-bound pro- 
cedure but rather the refinement of the proc- 
ess of problem-solving. Consequently the 
methodology of research follows the nature 
and needs of the problem situation. Such a 
view welcomes the utilization of all tech- 
niques that are appropriately applied. It is 
only when one senses the many-sidedness of 
the problem of educational ends and means 
and seeks to integrate the diversified efforts of 
educational researchers that one can detect 
threads of orderliness in the apparent chaos 
of research endeavor. 

Several additional features of the research 
movement in education merit mention. Re- 
search in education has been a relatively 
popular movement. Most of its contributors 
are not professional researchers. Only a small 
proportion of those who conduct studies ever 
carry on more than one or two investigations. 
Many research projects are conducted inci- 
dentally along with graduate professional 
study or regular teaching or administrative 
assignments. In fact, the research function is 
often found to be interwoven with such other 
functions as supervision, administration, and 
propaganda. The necessity for working with 
pupils and materials in regular school cir- 
cumstances naturally tends to restrict freedom 
of research enterprise. Practical difficulties, 
limited financial support and personnel, and 


the^ complexity of the really significant edu- 
cational problems cause many of the studies 
to fall short of acceptable standards of de- 
pendability and usefulness. In spite of rela- 
tively ^ wide participation by educational 
practitioners, there is a marked lag between 
research results and their application to prac- 
tice. However the contemporary picture is 
noticeably brightened when one observes the 
marks of progress made since the inception 
of the research movement. 

Especially encouraging has been the insti- 
tution of cooperative research agencies and 
enterprises. Even where research continues to 
be done on an individual basis, cooperative 
efforts in the form of bibliographic aids and 
coordinated publications serve to improve the 
quality and enhance the utility of research 
studies. Notable instances of such sources 
are the Review of Educational Research and 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
both published under the auspices of the 
American Educational Research Association, 
These summarizing treatises help consolidate 
research advances, outline needed investiga- 
tion, and prevent wasteful duplication of ef- 
fort. The Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education demonstrate how 
the work of leading educators can be co- 
ordinated in the study of the subjects selected 
for treatment in the annual volumes. 

In recognition of the need for permanent 
organization and concerted effort, research 
bureaus have been established. A bureau of 
educational research has been defined as a 
special corporation or definitely created sub- 
division of a school system, teacher-training 
institution, university, or state education de- 
partment, organized for the purpose, first, of 
exercising functions of reference or investi- 
gation, second, of organizing and directing 
the investigational activities of othere. or 
third, of serving both these purposes, m 
spite of their diversification, research bureaus 
have helped to bring a modicum of continuity 
and cumulative progress to the research 
ment, which had been generally marked, a 
first, by a lack of systematic planning ena 
control. While on the one hand the bureaus 
represent a reaction against the inerocicnej 
and futility of uncoordinated individual rc 
search effort, they have on the other ban 
fallen in line with the American conception 
of educational research as a popular 
ment among school personnel and have oon 
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much to stimulate and direct individual ini- 
tiative in research enterprises. (See Research, 
Experimental; Scientific Method in Edu- 
cation.) H.H.A. 
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RESEARCH, EXPERIMENTAL. Re- 
duced to its elements of methodology, experi- 
mental research refers to a procedure where- 
by the effects of specified factors are ascer- 
tained through control and measurement. In 
practice, the forms of experimentation have 
been diverse. Two major classes of experi- 
mental investigation are commonly referred 
to: laboratory studies and classroom or school 
experiments. Tlie former, as contrasted with 
the latter, have had a somewhat longer his- 
tory; tend to utilize fewer subjects, who fre- 
quently are adults; and entail stricter control 
and measurement, often utilizing especially 
designed apparatus. Outstanding groups of 
laboratory experiments have been made in 
the analysis of eye movements in reading, in 
the determination of the course and economy 
of learning, and in the description of animal 
drives and behavior. Ingenious investigators 
have more recently carried laboratory tech- 
niques into the realm of social behavior and 
personality. 

The demand by practical educators that 
methods and principles be tested under nor- 
mal working conditions precipitated a swing 
toward school experimentation in which ex- 
perimental conditions, materials, and person- 
nel were more representative of applicational 
situations. School experiments have ranged 
from minor variations in the presentation of 
a single lesson with a single class to funda- 
mental methodological and curricular distinc- 
tions as applied over a period of years to 
entire schools or groups of schools. 

The value of experimental research in edu- 
cation has been made the subject of interest- 


ing speculation, as have the relative merits of 
laboratory versus classroom experimentation. 
There is wide agreement, however, that the 
application of experimental techniques by 
educators has been far from perfect but that 
a steady maturation process is apparent. At 
worst, the experimental movement in educa- 
tion has been a stimulating challenge; at best, 
it may become, as its early adherents hope- 
fully claimed, the spearhead of the drive to 
achieve for education the dependability of 
thought. 

Experimental Method. Experimental 
method involves an attempt to control all 
essential factors save certain variables which 
are manipulated with a view to determining 
and. measuring the effect of their operation. 
The essence of experimentation lies in this 
actual manipulation of conditions and obser- 
vation of consequent effects. It is probably 
the most powerful weapon of scientific 
method, its findings being subject to universal 
confirmation at will. 

There are two general types of experi- 
mentation: one type stresses the importance 
of varying the essential conditions only one at 
a time (“law of the single variable”) ; the 
other emphasizes simultaneous variation of 
several factors (“factorial design”). The 
latter approach, introduced recendy by R. A. 
Fisher, is presumed to yield increased effi- 
ciency and information and is beginning to 
attract considerable attention. The former 
approach is exemplified by the three patterns 
of experimentation introduced and popular- 
ized by W. A. McCall: the single-group, 
equivalent-groups, and rotation patterns. The 
publication of McCall’s How to Experiment 
in Education opened the field for scientific 
experimentation in education. 

The most feasible but usually the least valid 
plan of experimentation is the single-group 
pattern, which does not conform strictly to 
the definition of controlled experimentation. 
Essentially, it involves the administration of 
two or more experimental factors to the same 
group, each factor being preceded and fol- 
lowed by a test. The relative effectiveness of 
the experimental factors is judged by the size 
of the difference between the result of the 
test administered at the beginning of the ex- 
periment and the result of a comparable test 
^ministered at the end of the experiment. 
The major limitation of the single-group 
metliod IS that it is frequently almost impos- 
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sible to disentangle the effect of the experi- 
mental factor from the effects of other con- 
current factors. This limitation is obviated 
by the equivalent-groups pattern, which pro- 
vides' for experimental and control groups, 
thereby offering a basis for discounting the ef- 
fects of factors other than the experimental 
factor. The control group is selected so as to 
be equivalent to the experimental group with 
respect to those traits that may influence the 
operation of the experimental factor. How- 
ever, the danger involved in the equivalent- 
groups pattern is that the groups may not 
be equivalent, even with respect to the traits 
that are involved in the experiment. The rota- 
tion pattern surmounts the limitation of un- 
equal groups by having two experimental 
groups and by applying each factor to each 
group in alternate order. 

Factor design involves a complex, unsys- 
tematized rotation pattern. It breaks the ex- 
perimental group into as many sub-groups 
as there are experimental factors, each group 
receiving each experimental factor in a purely 
randomized order, subject to certain minor 
restrictions. This design is specially adapted 
to the statistical treatment termed “analysis 
of variance”. (See Equating Groups.) 

H.G. 
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RESEARCH LIBRARIES— See Librar- 
ies, University and Research. 

RESEARCH METHODS IN EDUCA- 
TION. Research methodology in education 
refers to the application and adaptation of 
the principles and procedures of scientific 
inquiry to problems of education. Certain _of 
the tenets of general scientific method are 
applicable to education with little or no mod- 
ification, but many of die concepts and tech- 
niques employed in other fields require 
adjustment to special circumstances when 
used in the educational area. 

Aside from bibliographical reference and 
the use of such tools of research as statistical 


analysis, there are four major types of re- 
search method: the descriptive, causal, evalu- 
ative, and constructive types. 

As its name implies, the descriptive method 
serves to gather and to arrange data in mean- 
ingful contexts without seeldng to ascertain 
cause and effect relationships, without evalu- 
ating the conditions revealed (as far as that 
is possible), and without constructing posi- 
tive plans or programs. There are two aspects 
to the method: that of approaching or ascer- 
taining the alleged facts, and that of arrang- 
ing facts in significant patterns. 

Educational data may be approached 
through five media: direct observation, test- 
ing, interviewing (q.y,), applying question- 
naires (q.v.), and referring to written sources. 
Any or all of these may be employed in a 
single study. Often one approach is used as 
a check against another. Much has been 
written about the necessity for strict objec- 
tivity in the approach to data. Many attacks 
have been leveled against the use of the 
questionnaire and other approaches which 
seem to rely in large part upon subjective 
judgment. Some writers, recognizing the 
restrictions that would result from the use 
of objective data alone, have advocated the 
use of the relatively subjective data where 
the more objective methods either are not 
available or would not yield equally fruitful 
information. 

The data gathered through the several fact- 
finding media may be arranged in any of a 
large numbers of patterns according to tlie 
purpose of the study. Chronological arrange- 
ment is, of course, common in historical 
studies. Comparison of age groups reveals 
genetic trends. Coordinate plottings of data 
may serve as the basis for predictive rati- 
mates. As long as causal relation, evaluation, 
or construction is not treated focally, an in- 
vestigation may be regarded as descriptive 
regardless of the nature or intricacy of the 
organization of the data. 

The line of demarcation between associ- 
ative descriptive studies and causal rraearc 
is very thin, but evident. To demonstrate 
that the graduates of High School A have 
been consistently superior in college to t e 
graduates of High School B does not 
the superiority of the curriculum or ' 

of School A. The elimination of all otiier 
potentially influential factors would TC 
quired to demonstrate causal relation. 
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There are two general approaches to the 
study of causation; the experimental and the 
non-cxperimental. The experimental method 
(g.v.) entails the manipulation of conditions 
and the observation of the resultant effects'- 
The non-experimenlal approach involves the 
determination of the degree of association 
among phenomena, reenforced hy speculation 
concerning their mpde and direction of oper- 
ation. It is sometimes called the inferred 
causal method. This method attempts to de- 
termine the causes of observed effects, work- 
ing from the effects backward. It is an 
equivalent groups experiment in reverse. 
Those factors which differentiate between the 
two groups are ordinarily studied further as 
possible causal factors. Where groups are 
not equivalent, adjustments are attempted in 
order to duplicate conditions necessary for 
fair comparisons. At times complex statis- 
tical analyses are applied in an effort to 
isolate causal factors. 

It is generally agreed that an experimental 
comparison of two educational procedures 
may indicate what are the effects of each of 
the procedures. But the desirability of the 
several effects still has to be ascertained be- 
fore one can determine which of the tjvo 
means is to be preferred. Some writers have 
declared that this is a problem for the philo- 
sophy of education and not for scientific 
research. An opposing view holds that re- 
search, while utilizing objective, quantitative 
data as' far as possible, cannot avoid tire 
responsibility of applying to all significant 
problems the most dependable techniques 
available even though they may not be en- 
tirely objective. According to this view, eval- 
uative problems and hence evaluative tech- 
niques fall rvithin the province of educational 
research. 

Although the evaluative method is neces- 
sarily subjective, in the hands of the careful 
research worker it exemplifies the controlled 
, utilization of subjective judgment. Factors 
undergoing evaluation are carefully de- 
scribed, as is the setting or the frame of 
reference in which they are to operate. Cri- 
teria are explicitly stated and their role in 
the total evaluation indicated so that persons 
operating in terms of other criteria or em- 
phases can readily bring their differences to 
bear in further study of the problem. Cri- 
teria and the things to be evaluated are 
functionally analyzed to avoid vagueness and 


generality. Specific judgments in the appli- 
cation of criteria are overtly reported. Pro- 
vision is made for both differentiation and 
integration in the final judgment of value. 
(See also Evaluation.) 

As in the case of evaluation, issue has been 
raised as to whether applicational construc- 
tion falls within the scope of educational re- 
search. The expression “scientific curriculum 
construction’' has been ividely used, but the 
context in which the term usually occurs con- 
notes a descriptive rather than a constructive 
approach. The desire at one and the same 
time to remain within the confines of objec- 
tive description and to make constructive re- 
commendations has led to such incongruities 
as the attempt to build curricula principally 
or solely on the basis of frequency coimts. 

In fact, constructive research entails more 
than description, altliough reference to per- 
tinent facts plays a significant role in this as 
in every type of research. Construction is 
essentially a cumulative and culminating pro- 
cess in which the findings of descriptive, 
causal, and evaluative investigation are util- 
ized in building an integrated program. 
Prominent features of construction are the 
systematic search for and evaluation of sug- 
gested elements, and the synthesis of those 
elements which are acceptable. 

The foregoing account of the basic meth- 
ods of research would seem to imply that no 
list of clear-cut, mutually exclusive research 
procedures is available. That is precisely the 
case. One method flows into the other; most 
investigations of major scope entail the use 
of several methods. What holds the proce- 
dures together in any given project is the 
logic of the solution to the problem at hand. 
There is no substitute for sound reflective 
thinking. All that research methods signify 
is Aat thinking will be as systematic, 
unbiased, and factual as circumstances per- 
mit. (See Research, Educational.) H.H.A. 
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RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS. Resi- 
dence requirements refer to the length of time 
and the period one must attend a college or 
university in order to receive a degree from 
it The almost universal practice on the part 
of colleges or universities is to require one 
year residence as a minimum, usually the last 
one before receiving the degree. Minimal 
residence requirements for professional de- 
degrees and for the doctorate are frequently 
more than one year. 

Residence requirements limit the amount 
of nonresidential education that may be of- 
fered toward the degree. (Correspondence 
courses and completely independent study are 
examples of nonresidential education.) The 
institution awarding the degree can, and fre- 
quently does, test this work; however, al- 
though practice varies widely, only a small 
part of the degree requirements may be met 
by work done independently of an educa- 
tional institution. In schools of recognized 
standing no credit for nonresidential work is 
given toward the professional degrees or the 
doctorate. R.A.K. 
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RESOURCE PEOPLE. Resource peo- 
ple is a term used to describe one of many 
approaches to systematic community study 
through the schools. The phrase is applied 
to those lay persons who (a) possess cultural 
backgrounds, special abilities, particular ac- 
complishments, or other achievements which 
are of value and interest to school pupils, and 
who (b) are both willing and able to discuss, 
demonstrate, display, or otherwise personally 
present their attainments before a class or 
school assembly. Resource people are best 
utilized to provide serious and realistic edu- 
cational experiences for pupils rather than 
only to interest or entertain them. The immi- 
grant mother who sings old-world folk songs 
for the first grade, the fireman who stresses 
safety for the ten-year-olds, the editor who 
explains newspaper policies to a high school 
group, and the banker who discusses inflation 
before a college class are illustrative instances 
of resource people well utilized for purposes 
of significant and vitalized education. 

If the resource person is to make his opti- 
mum contribution, both the speaker and the 
class should be prepared for the visit. The 


consultant can develop his material more ef- 
fectively if he knows beforehand the nature 
of the problem on which the class is at work, 
the progress the group has made in its study 
of the topic, and the areas in which help is 
needed. The students, too, should prepare in 
advance by summarizing the progress they 
have made in the solution of the problem and 
by formulating the kinds of questions on 
which they hope to secure help from the 
visitor. Following the interview, the group 
again should evaluate progress in the light of 
the contributions made to their study by the 
resource person consulted. (See Community 
AND School.) E.G.O. 

RETAIL SALES EDUCATION — See 
Distributive Education. 

RETARDATION— See Promotion. 


RETESTING. The second administration 
of a test to a pupil after a lapse of time is 
referred to as retesting. Retesting is used 
when one wishes to obtain a measure of pupil 
improvement or consistency. In order to pro- 
vide a more satisfactory means of measuring 
these qualities, two equivalent forms of the 
same test should be used, thus avoiding repe- 
tition of the same test items. 

Two or more forms of a test arc said to 
be equivalent when they are based upon the 
same material and contain items which are 
similar in type.^ When administered to the 
same group, the distribution of scores ob- 
tained should have equal means and equal 


variability. 

When a second test consisting of exercisM 
similar in type and difficulty is administere 
within a few days after a pupil has first been 
tested, the scores on the second test generally 
rvill be higher. This increase, which is doc 
in large measure to the pupil’s acquaintance 
with the type of test being used and his ta- 

miliarity with the general conditions under 

which the testing takes place, is { 

referred to as practice effect. The eucet 
practice, then, is to introduce a constant 
in test results. While the increase owing to 
practice effects varies from test to lest, on ’ 
some types of tests has been found o* 
as ten per cent, in most cases previous p 
tice is not likely to cause serious error in tn 
scores obtained if a considerable 
between tests, unless there has been a 
attempt to coach the pupils involved. 
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The correlation between the results ob- 
tained through retesting, using either the same 
test twice or equivalent forms of a test, may 
be used as a measure of the reliabiliy of the 
test. J-J* 

RETIREMENT, TEACHERS’ — See 
Teachers’ Retirement. 

RETROGRESSION — See Regression 
(Psychology). 

REVERSALS. A reversal in reading or 
ivriting is an error involving a change from 
the correct order of symbols, or a confusion 
of symbols which are similar in shape but 
different in spatial position. Reversals may 
involve (1) confusion of single letters such 
as p and q, b and d; (2) partial reversals of 
ivords, such as arm for ram, or bilnd for 
blind; (3) complete reversals of words, such 
as on for no, was for saw; and (4) reversals 
in the order of words, as “The worm saw a 
bird” for “The bird saiv a worm.” Reversals 
may also be found in reading and writing of 
numbers. They are found in some but not 
all cases of reading and spelling disability. 
(Compare Strephosymboua.) A.J.H. 
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REVIEW. Revietv is a teaching pro- 
cedure which aims at helping students to get 
a new vierv or a richer understanding of 
relationships that have been studied. The 
students’ initial study of a major topic 
is often incomplete and lacking in significant 
respects, and a review serves to round out the 
picture and emphasize the essential relation- 
ships. 

Thus a class in economic geography which 
has been studying the role the railroad has 
played in the development of the United 
States may gain new insight into the signifi- 
cance of transportation by attempting to pre- 
dict the effect that the extension of large scale 
air transport would have on the future im- 
portance of such cities as Chicago and New 
York. Review is not mere repetition or re- 
teaching of the same material in the same 
manner. Revie^v is reteaching only in the 
sense that it uses subject matter and skills 
that are familiar to the student, but it ap- 
proaches his material from a different point 


of view and involves student activities that 
should be as well motivated and as vital to 
the student as any in which h,e has engaged. 

Review is a teaching procedure rather than 
a form of drill or a means of testing. Drill 
(q.v.) aims at improving retention by making 
certain responses automatic; review improves 
retention by broadening and clarifying the 
student’s understanding. A mathematics 
teacher, for example, may drill on locus 
theorems in geometry by having the student 
do a number of simple exercises with a fixed 
time limit; he can review the locus theorems 
by helping the students to understand other 
applications of the principles than those 
%vhich were used when the principles were 
first taught. In like manner, a review has 
some of the characteristics of a test. A well- 
conducted review often reveals mistaken 
points of view and otlier misunderstandings, 
but the primary purpose of the review is 
teaching, not testing. Reviews should not be 
confused with cramming, which is much like 
drill in its attempt to improve retention. 

Review serves several important purposes: 
(1) It provides for a restatement and organi- 
zation of what has been studied to assure un- 
derstanding and fix important facts; (2) it 
provides for the unification of the work by 
helping pupils to see the larger wholes and 
relative values; (3) it gives pupils a broader 
perspective of what is being studied; (4) it 
provides an occasion for the use of supple- 
mentary material to make the work more vital 
and interesting; (5) it provides' a foundation 
for new work that is to be introduced; (6) it 
helps the teacher discover weaknesses of 
pupils and enables him to provide for further 
teachinu or remedial work; (7) it reveals 
weaknesses in teaching; and (8) it is a good 
means of giving pupils practice in thinking 
through problems and organizing the rela- 
tionships being studied, as well as testing 
their ability to do this. 

In planning revie^vs several factors should 
be considered — the frequency, the length of 
the review period, the selection of material to 
be reviewed, and the procedures to be used — 
factors that necessarily -^'ary with the class 
and the subject. Many teachers use a brief 
‘ dailY review.” Although this short, frequent 
review may be used to advantage, it is apt to 
degenerate into simply a testing or a drill 
period. In practice, reviews are conducted 
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most frequently after the class has almost 
completed its study of a significant area of 
subject matter, Revieivs vary in ^length from 
review questions that require only a part of 
a single classroom period for discussion and 
solution to projects that may take a week or 
more. Pupil participation is as important in 
' reviews as it is in all other teaching proced- 
ures. Thus a cooperative review in which 
pupils and teacher work together to prepare 
an outline or a chart showing the important 
relationships that have been studied is better 
than the teacher-made outline which students 
are so often asked to copy. What distinguishes 
the review from other types of teaching pro- 
cedures is its purpose rather than its form. 
Reviews may be conducted, therefore, by us- 
ing such different procedures as pupil reports, , 
discussion of new problems, lecture-demon- 
strations, panel discussions, projects, etc. 
When reviews are carefully planned they are 
an integral part of the term’s work rather 
than separate appendages. Thus, having the 
students make practical applications of a 
principle they have studied is a review pro- 
cedure, but it is also an essential part of the 
total learning experience. T.M.R. 
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REVOLVING FUND — See Finance, 
School. 

RHO — See Correlation (Statistics). 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. The 
Rhodes Scholarships, established under the 
will of Cecil John Rhodes, the South African 
stateman and millionaire who died in 1902, 
were put into operation in 1904, The scheme 
provides for scholars from the United States, 
the British Dominions, and Germany to study 
at the University of Oxford. Approximately 
half of all the scholarships are allotted to the 
United States; there are for this country 
thirty-t%vo appointments each year. The sti- 
pend is £400 per year; a scholar is appointed 
for two years in the first instance, but the 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 

term may be, and usually is, extended for a 
third year. The selection of American Schol- 
ars is supen'ised by Dr. Frank Aydelolte, 
Director of the Institute for Advanced Studyj 
Princeton, New Jersey, who has acted since 
1918 as American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees. Elections were suspended in 1939 
for the duration of the war. 

For the purpose of selecting Rhodes Schol- 
ars the country is divided into eight districts 
of six states each. There is a competition each 
year in every state. Each State Committee of 
Selection may choose not more than two can- 
didates to appear before the District Commit-" 
tee. From the twelve men so nominated the 
District Committee selects four to represent 
their states at Oxford. 

Candidiates must not be younger than 19 
nor older than 25, and must have completed 
the sophomore year in some recognized 
American college or university. In practice 
most Rhodes Scholars have received the A.B. 
degree before appointment. There is no re- 
quirement as to the subjects which a candi- 
date must have studied and ■ no restriction 
upon a Rhodes Scholar’s choice of studies at 
Oxford. 

There are about 1100 ex-Rhodes Scholars 
now living in the United States; they reside 
in every part of the country and follow a 
wide variety of occupations. The largest num- 
bers are engaged in education, law, business, 
journalism (including radio broadcasting), 
government service, and die armed forces. 
American Rhodes Scholars have been notably 
successful in dieir different careers; many of 
them occupy positions of national import- 
ance; and the prestige of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships has influenced the organization of re- 
ciprocal schemes bringing Englishmen to 
study in the universities of the United Statis, 
The purpose announced by Rhodes in estab- 
lishing his system of scholarships was to en- 
sure the peace of the ivorld by bringing about 
closer understanding between young men o 
Great Britain and the British Dominions and 
those of the United States and Germany. B 
one takes the short view, it is clear that tbis 
purpose has not been fulfilled since ibe Hj-o 
greatest wars in history have been loug 
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since the Rhodes Scholarships were founded. 
But Rhodes did not take short views. In 
various letters he sets the period of a century 
or even two centuries as the time needed to 
give his Scholarships their full influence and 
effect. It will remain for the historian at the 
end of some such period to say the final word 
as to the truth of Rhodes’ vision and the in- 
fluence of his generosity upon the history of 
‘the modern world. (See also International 
Scholarships and Fellowships.) FA. 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION— See 
Foundations, Philanthropic; Scholar- 
ships AND Fellowships, International. 

ROLLINS COLLEGE PROGRAM. For 
forty years prior to 1925, Rollins had been a 
small college of high scholastic rank serving 
largely ambitious Florida youths in search of 
education. It had been founded by the same 
Pilgrim group which had established most of 
the New England colleges and pioneered in 
many of the Western private education insti- 
tutions. It was thus well horn. 

Like most colleges, it had fixed traditions 
of instruction based on the lecture and quiz 
method. Under this system, learning has been 
largely an act of memory. The instructor was 
the active party to the process while the stu- 
dent took notes and gave back the informa- 
tion in the examination. 

^ a matter of fact, people are educated by 
their own mental activity and not hy that of 


the instructor. It was on this belief that the 
Rollins Conference Plan of teaching, sug- 
gested by President Hamilton Holt, ivas based. 
By it die student is given the opportunity to 
take a larger and more active part in his oivn 
education. Every device is used to induce stu- 
dents to ask questions — to quiz the instructor. 
In this ivay the process of education becomes 
a joint adventure of teacher and student. 

Classes are limited to twenty:, to make pos- 
sible a close, friendly relationship between 
professor and student. Frequent conferences 
and tests are held, making the final ivritten 
examination unnecessary. Conferences are of 
two types: the group conference which takes 
the form of class discussions, and the individ- 
ual conference, scheduled outside of class 
time, which functions as a tutorial. 

Rollins believes that one of the pressing 
problems of our colleges is to discover and 
develop a technique for such contagious edu- 
cation. The world struggle has only empha- 
sized the need to humanize college training, 
to develop the initiative which was a domi- 
nant characteristic of the early American way 
of Bring and achieving. 

The Conference Plan is as old as the streets 
of Athens in the days of Socrates. Rollins, 
we believe, ivas the first institution in the 
United States to transfer all its teaching to 
this informal Conference Plan. The Plan is 
not a “system” of instruction, it is rather an 
educational ideal — a common goal toward 
which the faculty and students of Rollins 
have made steady and hopeful progress. It is 
not a panacea hut a fresh point of view. It is 
the Socratic method brought down to date. 

Because the Conference Plan is not a sys- 
tem it offers the instructor wide liberty de- 
pending on his subject. It also prevents his 
becoming dogmatic. 

Now after 17 years the Conference Plan is 
an established tradition at Rollins. Its young 
graduates acquit themselves creditably jn 
their jobs whether in business, teaching, or in 
the graduate schools of leading universities. 
They have initiative, self reliance and an 
achieving dynamic. Judged by both tangible 
and intangible results, the Conference Plan 
has greatly stimulated the large majority of 
Rollins students to become active agents in 
their o^^m education, both while undergrad- 
uates and after graduation. It has served to 
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humanize education, and develop something 
of the spirit of adventure. 

A second feature of the Rollins educational 
program has to do with the individualized 
curriculum. The Conference Plan individ- 
ualizes the method of instruction. The in- 
dividualized curriculum is an attempt to build 
a student’s program around his capacities, 
talents and real needs. These capacities and 
needs arc discovered as a result of three 
months of careful study, implemented by the 
use of nationally-standardized objective tests, 
frequent individual conferences, and a care- 
ful e.xamination of his life before he came to 
Rollins. Then, with his cooperation, a plan 
of study is mapped out which seems best to 
fit his individual needs. Thus the student’s 
work is individualized both in method and 
content, and it is clearly shown that all of the 
work he does in college is a means to an end 
of developing in him good judgment, the 
ability to think clearly, and a sound set of 
values. 

The student body is divided into an tipper 
and Lower Division instead of the usual four- 
year classes. The arrangement of the curricu- 
lum is such that the emphasis is placed upon 
generalization in the Lower Division, and 
upon specialization in the Upper Division. 

“Rollins Housing Plan” has been devel- 
oped to assist in what President Hamilton 
Holt likes to call “an Experiment in Com- 
mon Sense Education.” The eighteen hew 
buildings erected during President Holt’s ad- 
ministration are all in colorful Mediterranean 
architecture. 

Rollins is distinctly a college of cultural 
arts with notable departments of Music, Art, 
and Drama. Its vested choir of fifty student 
voices provides the music each Sunday for 
the Knowles Memorial Chapel. The annual 
Bach Festival with its chorus of 125 voices 
is also held in the Chapel. 

The Department of Drama functions in the 
modern Annie Russell Theatre, and also in 
the Fred Stone Laboratory Theatre where it 
produces one-act plays written, directed and 
acted by the students. 

The Department of Art in addition to its 
extensive Art Library, its studios for paint- 
ing, sculpture, and the applied arts, now has 
the new Morse Gallery of Art for its own 
and visiting exhibitions. 

The Rollins educational program aims to 


develop the whole individual, to prepare him 
to take a place of leadership in whatever vo- 
cation he enters, and to accomplish this Mth 
as much freedom as is consistent with high 
standards of scholarship. (See Liberal Arts 
College.) E.O.G. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 
Catholic education provides for the education 
of the whole man, “soul united to body in 
unity of nature, with all his faculties, natural 
and supernatural, such as right reason and 
revelation show him to be.” The Catholic 
theory' is that the effects of original sin- 
weakness of will and disorderly inclinations 
— must be corrected and good habits must he 
developed. This cannot be done by relying 
solely on the powers of human nature. The 
mind must be enlightened and the will 
strengthened by supernatural truth and the 
grace of God. This is the same as saying that 
Catholic philosophy of education is the 
philosophy of the supernatural; that is, it has 
not only a philosophical but a decidedly 
positive theological basis. The late Mon- 
signor Edward A. Pace, at one time Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
expressed it rather well when, he said: “Edu- 
cation may be defined as that form of social 
activity whereby, under the direction of ma- 
ture minds and by the use of adequate means, 
the physical, intellectual, and moral powers 
of the immature being are so developed as to 
prepare him for the accomplishment of his 
life-work here and for the attainment of his 
eternal destiny.” The student is to be pre- 
pared for life here and hereafter.^ “For pre- 
cisely this reason, Christian education takes m 
the whole aggregate of human life, physical 
and spiritual, intellectual and moral, indiviO' 
ual, domestic and social, not with a view o 
reducina it in any way, but in^ order to e e- 
vate, regulate and perfect it, in ^cwrdance 
with the example and teaching of Chnst. 

In order to achieve the ends of Christian e u 
cation, it is necessary that the entire program 
be dominated by the Christian spirit, so a 
religion may be “the foundation and , 
of the youth’s entire training at every level 

instruction.” . , w 

Elementary Schools. From its very 

ginning the Catholic Church in 

held to the belief that secular and religwj^ 

instruction may be dissociated 

grave danger to faith and morals. 1 ® 
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Plenary Council of Baltimore, which con- 
vened in 1884, devoted one-fourth of its 
decrees to various aspects of education. The 
legislation was definite in character and is 
still in force. It required a school to be built 
in each parish within two years, and com- 
pelled Catholic parents to send their children 
to parochial schools. Onlj' the Bishop of the 
diocese could permit a Catholic parent to 
send his child to a public school. The decrees 
of the Third Plenary Council have been taken 
as authoritative and final and have been 
complied with ^vithin the limits set by the 
economic resources of American Catholics. 
The Catholic parent is also obliged by Canon 
Law, under pain of mortal sin, to patronize 
the Catholic school. The teachings of the 
Church on parental responsibility are ex- 
pressed quite clearly and forcibly in the en- 
cyclical letter of Piux XI, Christian Education 
of Youth: “For the mere fact that a school 
gives some religious instruction (often ex- 
tremely stinted), does not bring it into accord 
with the rights of the Church and of the 
Christian family, or make it a fit place for 
Catholic students.” 

In many instances, during the early period 
of development, pastors served as teachers of 
secular as well as religious subiects. Lay as- 
sistants helped to extend the offerings and in 
time formal school organization u-as possible. 
The teaching at the elementary level was often 
cared for in the early days by priests or lay 
teachers holding degrees from European uni- 
versities. Religious intolerance and language 
handicaps compelled the Hierachy, especially 
during the high tide of immigration, to think 
in terms of “a school beside every church.” 
Just as in the early days the missionary fol- 
lowed the explorer, so in a later period the 
teacher followed the missionary, esnecially 
after the Religious Communities of Europe 
turned to the New World to find greater op- 
portunities of service. The leadership of the 
Hierarchy, the zeal of the immigrant, and the 
devotion of the teaching Religious made the 
rapid multiplication of parochial schools pos- 
sible. 

The Third Plenary Council decrees influ- 
enced the groivth of parochial schools, since 
many Catholics were dissatisfied with public 
schools and needed only such counsel to un- 
dertake the task of organizing a separate 
school system. Burns and Kohlbrenner show 


that in 1883, the year preceding the Baltimore 
Council, there were 6,241 churches and 2,491 
schools; that is, forty per cent of the churches 
reported schools. By 1933, the numbers had 
grown to 12,537 and 7,462 respectively, show- 
ing that sixty per cent of the parishes offered 
education at the elementary level. While this 
represents a twenty per cent increase during 
the fifty-year period (1883-1933) in the num- 
ber of parishes with schools, it falls far short 
of the ideal set by the Baltimore Council — a 
parochial school near each church. Poverty, 
indifference, widely scattered Catholic -groups 
and the shortage of religious teachers may be 
cited as some of the reasons for inability to 
achieve the ideal. 

The elementary division of the Catliolic 
school system includes three types of schools : 
parochial, private and institutional. The 
parochial school is controlled by a parish; a 
private school, by a religious order; and an 
institutional school, by a diocese, a religious 
order or a private foundation. Of the 7,944 
Catholic elementary schools, 7,056 are paro- 
chial; 559, private; 329, institutional. Paro- 
chial schools are now functioning in every 
State and in each of the 112 dioceses. Epis- 
copal jurisdictions, bearing the names of 
American cities, provide extensive facilities 
such as; Chicago, 398; Philadelphia, 334; 
New York, 281; Pittsbugh, 229; St. Louis, 
222; Brooklyn, 216; Milwaukee, 200. The 
schools in most jurisdictions are administered 
by a school board and a diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools empowered to appoint 
teachers, approve the curriculum, - supervise 
instruction, prepare reports, direct building 
programs, and promote public relations. The 
superintendent and the board are directly 
responsible to the bishop of the diocese, who 
in turn is entirely free to adopt policies and 
practices which fit the peculiar needs of the 
schools of his jurisdiction. In other words, 
each diocese is autonomous since there is no 
national head of the Catholic school system. 
The unifying principle is the philosophy of 
education to which all subscribe, since it pro- 
motes a common belief in tlie efiScacy of 
religious instruction, obedience to espiscopal 
authority, and sound principles and methods. 
This is especially evident in the uniformity in 
policy and practice characteristic of the 139 
Religious Orders which supply the 50,876 
sjsters required to care for the instruction of 
2,035,182 pupils in 7,944 elementary schools. 
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ajnoas o; sjaqoBa; oijoq;B3 J® airsap aq; o; anp 
‘amp UJ -aApoafqo siq; uib;;b'o; ajqB ajaAV 
sapiununuoQ Maj XjaA Xjuo ;nq jboS a[qBjisap 
aq; SB dn pjaq sbav uopBjBdajd aoiAjasajd 
IFi ’spoqiaui puB ;ua;uoo SuuaAoo suopBui 
-uiBxa SuissBd sa;BpipuBO o; sa;Boqpjao anssi 
pinoAV qoiqAV spjBog SuruiuiBxg UBsaooiQ jo 
luauiqsqqB;sa aq; qSnojq; SuiqoBa; OAojduir 
0} padoq jrounoQ pjiqj^ gqj^ •po.inqQ aq; p 
niBjgojd SuruiBj;-jaqoBa; aq; SuTpua;xa^ joi 
apBui ajaAV suoisiAojd fsioads ;bu; ‘fjQOT ur 
‘ism ipunoo pjiqj_ ^q, ;ou sbav ;i ,nq 
tnajqojd aq; jo uoi;uaui proads asBur o; aouBi 
-loduii ;uaTatgns jo sjaqoBa; jo Suiuibj; am 
pajapisuoo ajouippa P spounoo ^^Buarg puo 
■oag puB ;sjiq aqj^ ‘itopBonpg.aaqoBaj^ 

Jamnnrr '(0P6I) pa^ioiduia 

aajunu ib;o; aq; jo ;uao jad ‘sjauoBa; 

n iliL’“'=: S-g8 ^oj ;unoooB sja^oua 

.'(qys O^s'sos isXoq ggs'lsT) 


s;uapn;s SSl‘m ^oj ajBo o; pajinfcaj ajB sja 
-qoBa; 916‘0Z P saoiAjas aqj, •pa;rp 3 jooB ajs 
spoqos XjBpuooas opoq;B 3 P Jaao -rod X; 3 uikt 
(‘Haaovq avMOixvonaa aag) -srsBq c-c-o am 
uo pa;Bjado ajB sjooqos Xpo -pjauag 
puB soiurouooa auioq ‘oqpuaros ‘piojauiuioo 
orurapBOB ‘Xjo;BJBdajd-aganoo ‘iboissbio ajB 
Bpoijjuo pnsn aqj^ -spoqos ^^g‘i Xq pajaud 
SI uiBjgojd jBaX-jnoj puopipBj; aqj^ •rBj;iSo 
;uao jad g .‘saiurapBOB ‘;uao jad gg :sroouos 
piqoojBd ajB ;ua3 jad 5 ^ XTa;Buiixojd 
-dB sjooqos XjBpuooas gQj'g aq; jq -spoqos 
qSiq lBuopn;psur qt Xpo ajB ajaqj^ -spoqos 
q-iq prqoojBd ojaqjr -sapBjg 

AjB;uauiaia aq; puoXaq uopBonpa ibuoi; 
-ippB auios apiAojd o; spioq^o aSBUBqdjo Aq 
pa;BJado Xjpnsn sr ‘iBnopn;psur aq; ‘looqos 
XjBpuooas JO adX; ipjuoj y -saaj uoi;^n; 
uodn Ajaps spuadap AuiapBOB aqj^ -pagjBqo 
SI aaj uoprn; punuou b ‘saouB;sui auios ur 
•sjaquiaui ajB s;uapn;s s;r qorqAV jo saqsuBd 
oq; uiojj: jo pa;Booj si ;i qoiqAv ur asaooip 
oq; UIOJJ woddns jaiqo s;t saAiaoaj poqos 
qSrq pj;uao aqj^ -saaj uoprn; Aq jo qsijBd 
sqj Xq pawoddns si poqos qgpj prqoojBd 
‘JJoddns s;i o; Supnqijjuoo A;in sb 
qSiq SB sarapaiuos ‘saqsijBd Aubui uioji sLjp 
adA; siqj^ -[ooqos qgrq uBsaooip jo TBj;uao am 
p ;uauiqsijqB;sa aq; Aq paipamaj uoos ajoAv 
•oja sappioBj Ajo;BJoqBi AjBjqq a;Bnb 
-apBui ‘uinpoijjno pa;iuiti ‘Juaipojua tibius 
SB qons ‘poqos jo adA; siip ui juajaqur sassau 
-^aAv ^B;ja 3 -pjBoquas uja;sBa aq;’ guop 
Xpsoui uopBJado ui ajoAV gsg UBip ajoui gr^r 
Aq puB padopAap uoos sjooqos qgiq jBiqa 
-ojBj -saaidsnB opoipBa J^pnn uononj;sar’;o 
pouad oq; uaqjguaj o; sb os pjBAvdn uopBo’npa 
jBiqoojBd puapca o; ajdoad puB sjo;sBd pagju 
sdoqsig UBOuatuy -sappioBj poqos Ajspuo 
-oos opoipBa P°9Fc& o; ;jojga pa;jaouoo b Aq 
papijBjBd SBAV ‘Ajn;uao rpgq aq; p u^d ja; 
-;bi a^ JO opsija;oBjBqo ‘uopBonpa Ajspuooas 
opqnd UI ;saja;ui jBjndod asua;ui aqr -nopT 
Xq wiuiapBOB Qoz XpjBuipcojddB ui smg 

TA 3J3AV sun^j -JB^ iiAia aq; JO osdp 

q? ;b sa«a[po X;xis auios ur sXoq joj uoi;bo 
- npa XjBpuooas Suuajqo ajdAV sjapjQ snorgn 
-ag snoiJB^ •Xqon;ua;a P^b ‘sinoq 

;S uo;guiqsB^ ut s;insaj[ aq; 10 saoidsnn 
3qj Japan aiqBjrBAB sbav sXoq joj uopBo 
-npa XjBpuooas orptpBa ‘Xin;uao tpgq atn’ jo 
?JBd Xpsa aq; uj •siooqog XaupnoDag 

(0‘P6T) sjaqoBo; Xbj g^‘g puB sja 
-qiojq puB s;saijd zfVl 9^^ ajaq; ‘uopippB uj . 


Moixvonaa onoHxvo mvwoh 
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p siaABj J3q9itj[ JB ssai joj sjanoo aonagma^m 
?Et[i UBara }oa saop gujpoqas p jaAaj aqi ipiAv 
aopEpiaoD aip ut aseaiaap aty;^ -aSaipa ui 
laMoj ijps puB ‘{ooijas XiBiaaaia[a atp iri uEtjj 
[ooqas i{2p UT jaMOj ajB aonagijjaiut puB 
luaxuaAaiijoB ]ooqos uaaAvjaq suotjEfaijoy 

•inamaAapDB jo piBpuBjs 
aip pajjB oqE qaiqAV ‘aSusqa ajBKqipp oj 
uado raaqi jo XaBta ‘siojobj aaxpo ajB ajaq) 
3Bqi suBara aouaSijpiat q^iAv uopEpuoa b atoj 
os aABq luauiaADiqDB p sad^i Xubui os jBqi 
?OBj; aip ‘aji{ ^noqSnoitp ai«i| saSuBqo aDuaSij 
-piut SjUosjad B JO X?tiBnfa atp ?Eip saAaipq 
auo ji uaAa qBtp puitu m jBaq oj juBiiodtui 
sr jt ‘A3AaA\ojj -pasiBi aq ppoAV juaniaAaiqoB 
poqos puB aouaSqiajut uaaATiaq noTjBpijoo 
aip iBqi Mojpj lou ppoAv ji ‘juauiaAapoB 
aAoiduii OJ pajaadxa aq pjnoqs SaiijOBaj aajjaq 
aiPM puodsajioo jou pip jBqj 

®«'5'3 J° ^tuBS aqj aq jqgim aja'qj jnq 

laqSiq aq pjnoM souou Aiau aqj^ 'asBaioap 
ppoM. jaAaj aSe pjuaiu Xub jb juautaAaiqaB p 
aguBi aqj jBip UEam XjUBSsaDau jou pjnoAv ji 
‘jnoqB jqSnojq aiaM juatuAOjtdmj ub qons jj 
‘laAaAVojj 'aSojaAB juasaid aqj be aioas b qSiq 
SB sajjBui araij jsqj jb tuion aqj Avojaq jsaqj 
-iBj saioas oqAV pdnd aqj jBip XjqBjapisuoo 
os ‘itiqBiapisuoo pasrei aq jq§nu sSb qoBa 
loj suuou juauiaAanjaB aqj SuiqaBaj Jajjaq 
ipiAv JBip anxj SI JJ •uopduinssB ub qons joj 
uoijBogijsnC qSnoua jou si aiaqj, 'aSB jBjuaui 
itaqj Jtoj aSBjaAB aqj juasaid jn sr qoiqAv 
juaraaAaiqoB jo qaAaj aqj jsBaj jb qoBai jjb 
ppoAv Xaqj ‘pajBApotu Xpadoid aiaAV uaippqo 
aip jjB jt jBqj jaipq e saqiugis uoijBjoadxa 
UB qong "oSb jBjuatu Jjaqj aoj juaraaAatqoB 
poqos ireara aqj qoBai oj uajppqo ps joadxa 
OJ ‘aiojaiaip ‘iibj jou si jj ’pOT Aio[aq puB 
OAoqB qjoq aSuBi apiAV b Moqs piAV sopBJ 
jnatuqsqduioooB ‘joaioj puB OP'O^f* 

-qns iBpoijiBd b ui juauiaAapoB pus aouaSij 
-pjui uaoAvjaq suopupwoo uaqAi ‘jaASAiojj 

(•aov 

'ivfioiivonag aag) -Juaiua^aHos P pAOj b 
qons uiBjuiBui saop ppqa sq? laipaqAi aquos 
-ap OJ paonpoijui uaaq OAsq ojjdj guatuijsijd 
-‘uiooov puB jvs^onb 'pyiiopDO'np9 jo sjdaouoo 
aqjQ -aSB pjuaia siq JOj aSojaAB lo uuou 
aqj OJ guipuodsauoo* juaraaAaiqoB jo piupUEjs 
B qoBai OJ tutq joadxa OAi jsqj suBam siqj, 
•juauiaAaiqoB aajjBra-joafqns ui ^pouaSipajui 
siq OJ dn aAp„ oj PIFH^ ^aAO joadxa oj Xjb 
- luojsno aiuooaq SBq ji ‘qSnj XiaA jou aiB oSb 
, pjuaui puB juauiaAaiqoB poqos uaaAvjaq punoj 


suoijBpxioo aqj jBqj joej aqj jo ajps uj 
'IS'O'f' SEAT StujiiupuBq puu oouaStjpjui 
JO jBqj puB ‘cg*o+ SBAv uoijBjnduioa opam 
-qjUB puB oouagqpjui jo jBtp apipi ‘ 09 ' 0 + 
SBAV oijaunpijB jo SaipUBjsjapun aqj puB 
aouaSiipjui uaaAVjaq uotjBpxioo aqj uajppqo 
JO dnoig auiES aqj Suoiub jsqj punoj Ap'njs 
auQ 'aouaSipajui qjuM uoijBpiioo aip si aa.Moj 
aqj ‘ (guijTa.sYpuBq pun uoijBjnduioo' oijaiu 
-qjiiB - 2 * 3 ) ainjEU ui pnuBiu aioui aqj ‘ajoi Xq 
paujnaj aq ubo ji aioui aqj ‘qsBj aqj ojajouoo 
ajoui aqj, •aonagijpjui qjm uorjupiioa aqj 
jaqgtq aqj ‘(gujuosuai oijaniqjijB pim 2 ui 
-pnaj ‘g-a) jajjBiu-joafqns aqj jonijsqB puB 
pqiaA aioui aqj ‘apqAi aip uq 'aouagipajui 
puB sjsaj guipBai juaiajjip joj punoj uaaq 
aABq 06 ' 0 " 1 ~ 0 S‘O 4 “ uiojj guigunj suoij 

-Bpuoo ‘ajduiBxa joj -pajsaj sdnojg jnpop 
-jBd aip puB ‘pajsaj jajjBiu-joafqns JB[n 3 ijiB’d 
aip ‘pasn sjsaj anpopjad aqj uo guipuadap 
Xjba suoijBpjjoo asaqj, 'qSiq aq oj punoj 
uaaq jou aABq agn pjuam jo q pun juam 
-aAaiqoB jooqos uaaAijaq suoijBpjjoo ‘Xpnnjoy 
•aouagqpjui qjiAv pajBpjjoo Xpsop XjaA aq 
oj pasoddns si sjpqs pnuBui aqj jnq pn joj 
apnjijdD otjsBpqos ‘XpBopajoaqj, 'guiuiBJj 
puB uoijBApoui jadojd ipiAV paJinboB aq ppoo 
jBqAV sagiugis JaUBj aqj apqAi ‘qjOAV poqos 
ui paAaiqoB aq XpBnjoB ubo jnqAv sajBojpnx 
‘apnjpdB oijBBpqos xaojj joupsip bb ‘Xjqiqs 
opsBpqog ‘ -Axniav DIXSV 10 H 3 S 

('SdlHSHV 

■lOHOg saaoHH osjb aag) ‘000‘6 000‘9 

uaaAVjaq pauBA sjBaX juaoOj ui SBq jaqjo 
aqj JO uoijoajip auo ut guiog sjuapnjs jo jaq 
-uinu pjoj axp puB saguBqoxa asaqj m paApA 
-ui saijjunoo XjJiqj JO aAq-XjuaAVj auios ajB 
ajaqj, 'saguBqoxa pnpiAipui aiE sjatpo tspunj 
I[Euis Xq pajjoddns aJB EdpsAVopaj asaqj jo 
XuBpq -Xjjunoo ugiajoj auios ui Xpnjs oj qsiM 
oqAV sjuapnjs UEOuauiY oj jo sajsjg pajiufj 
aqj ui Xpnjs oj qsiAV oqAv sjuapnjs ugiaJoj 
OJ uado BjuainjnpddB jo jaqoinn agjnj b 
osp sasiAiadns ‘aoireij oj sdiqsAvopaj[ aoiA 
-jag pia'ij[ UBDiJaray aip sjajsiuiiupB qoiqAV 
‘uopBonp3 puopBUJajui jo ajnjijsuj aqj, 
•qaiBasaj puB Xpnjs joj 
laqjouB oj Xjjunoa auo uiojj og oj oiaqj joj 
XjBssaoau ji apBui suBjd asoqAV sinnpiAipui jo 
jaqranu agjBj b pajJoddns ‘auiaqos uuoj 
-tun ajguis XuE ginqBjiqBjsa jnoipiAv ‘asiAiaqii 
sVq HopBjodjoy aigauJBy aqx ‘aaqjouB oj Xjj 
- unoo uEaijaury qjnog jo UBadojnj auo uiojj 
puB ‘saiJjunoo uBadojng snoiJBA oj sajBjg 
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others are recognized by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Approximately 1,000 
teachers care for 8,500 students. About si^y 
per cent of the students attend only during 
the summer session (1940). The programs of 
these institutions closely parallel the offerings 
of state teachers’ colleges. Provision is made, 
of course, for instruction in the content and 
methods of religion, Catholic philosophy, 
church history, and character education. The 
entire program is based on the Catholic 
philosophy of education. 

Seminaries. Seminaries for training can- 
didates for the priesthood are maintained by 
Reli^ous Orders and Dioceses. The prepara- 
tory or minor seminary offers six years of 
training, two of which are at tlie college level 
— usually in the classics. It differs from the 
usual high school and junior college setup 
in that only students who wish to study for 
the sacred minist]^’’ are accepted. The prin- 
ciple of segregation recognizes the directive 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
tliat candidates for the priesthood must ob- 
serve certain regulations governing discipline, 
religious instruction and the program of 
studies. The entrance age is usually about 14. 
Eighteen of the eighty-three preparatory 
seminaries are controlled by diocesan clergy; 
s’xtv-five, by Religious Orders. Thirty-nine 
institutions train only members of Religious 
Orders; twenty-three train secular or diocesan 
priests, and twenty-one prepare students 
drawn from both groups. Tb" instructional 
staffs include 750 religious order priests, 310 
diocesan priests, and seventy lay instructors. 
Of the total number of 9,262 students, 3,266 
are enrolled in college courses and 6,426 in 
the high school departments (1940). 

The major or theological seminary pro- 
vides instruction in the Sacred Sciences as 
prescribed by Canon Law. Theological studies 
must be preceded by two years of philosophy, 
sometimes taken in the preparatory seminary. 
Four years are given to the study of theology. 
There are seven major seminaries which have 
been in existence more than one hundred 
years, the largest and oldest, St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, having been founded in 
1791. Of tlie ninety-eight major seminaries, 
hfty-nine train members of Religious Orders, 
twenty-five train diocesan or secular priests, 
and twelve prepare students drawn from both 
groups. Seventy-nine institutions, however, 


are controlled by Religious Orders, such as 
the Sulpicians, Jesuits, Vincentians, Domini- 
cans, Benedictines, Passionists, Franciscans, 
etc. They generally care for students drawn 
from a given province.' A few care for stu- 
dents on a national scale. A seminary which 
trains candidates for the secular or diocesan 
clergy may be diocesan, inter-diocesan, 
provincial or pontifical. The diocesan semi- 
nary is controlled by the Bishop of the di- 
ocese, the inter-diocesan by one or more mem- 
bers of the Hierachy, the provincial by all 
the Bishops of an ecclesiastical province, and 
the pontifical by the Holy Father. Most of 
the seminaries which train secular priests 
are diocesan or inter-diocesan. Funds for sup- 
port are secured from tuition fees, beqeusts, 
and diocesan collections. The religious order 
seminaries are supported by the Orders, Con- 
gregations, or Societies controlling them. 
Approximately three-quarters of the 1,400 
major seminary teachers are members of 
Religious Orders. Of the 8,000 students, ap- 
proximately fifty-five per cent are training 
for the diocesan or secular clergy (1940). It 
is evident that the training of students for the 
priesthood is the special duty of members of 
the Religious Orders. 

Colleges and Universities. In the early 
days, because of conditions which also influ- 
enced the development of non-sectarian insti- 
tutions, little distinction was made between a 
college and a secondary school. Of tlie thirty- 
eight Catholic institutions of higher learning 
in existence by 1850, eighteen were chartered 
and five were knoivn as universities. After 
1850 there was a great increase in the number 
of colleges for men, so that by 1866 tliere 
were sixty institutions offering instruction. By 
1936 the number had increased to seventy- 
eight, distributed from coast to coast and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Society of Jesus 'controls twenty-four of 
these institutions, the Benedictine Fathers, 
thirteen; secular or diocesan clergy, nine; 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, five; Con- 
gregation of the Mission, four; and Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross, four. The remain- 
ing institutions, nineteen in number, are con- 
trolled by thirteen different Religious or- 
ganizations. 

The expansion of the programs of Catholic 
academies for girls was chiefly responsible 
for the inauguration of many college courses 
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In addition, there are 1,142 priests and broth- (157,583 hoys; 203,540 girls). Religious 

ers and 3,643 lay teachers (1940). teachers account for 83.5 per cent and lay 

Secondary Schools. In the early part teachers, 16.5 per cent of tlie total number 

of the 19th century, Catholic secondary edu- employed (1940). 

cation for boys . was available under the Teacher-Education. The First and Sec- 
auspices of the Jesuits in Washin^on, St. ond Plenary Councils of Baltimore considered 

Louis, and St. Mary, Kentucky. Various Re- the training of teachers of sufficient impor- 

ligious Orders were oflPering secondary edu- tance to make special mention of the problem, 

cation for boys in some sixty colleges at the but it was not until the Third Council met, 

close of the Civil War. Nuns were caring for in 1884, that special provisions ^ivere made 

girls in approximately 200 academies by for extending Ae teacher-training program 

1860. The intense popular interest in public of the ChurcL The Third Council hoped to 

secondary education, characteristic of the lat- improve teaching through the establishment 

ter part of the 19th century, was paralleled of Diocesan Examining Boards which would 

by a concerted effort to extend Catholic sec- issue certificates to candidates passing exara- 

ondary school facilities. American Bishops inations covering content and methods. Full 

urged pastors and people to extend parochial preservice preparation was held up as the 

education upward so as to lengthen the period desirable goal but only very few Communities 

of instruction under Catholic auspices. Paro- were able to attain this objective. In time, 

chial high schools soon developed and by due to the desire of Catholic teachers to secure 

1915 more than 250 were in operation, mostly State certificates, the stronger communities 

along the Eastern seaboard. Certain weak- established teacher-training programs, pro- 

nesses inherent in this type of school, such as viding at least two years of training before 

small enrolment, limited curriculum, inade- certification-for the elementary school. Ike 

quate library and laboratory facilities, etc., poorer communities could not underwrite the 

were soon remedied by the establishment of cost of such programs. In many cases, state 

the central or diocesan high school. This type normal schools and universities were used to 

draws from many parishes, sometimes as high supplement community teacher-training facil- 

as fifty contributing to its support. Ibe ities. Catholic institutions of higher leammg 

parochial high school is supported by the established special programs in extension cen- 

parish or by tuition fees. The central high ters and during the summer months to care 

school receives its chief support from the for the special needs of Catholic teachers 

diocese in which it is located or from the working for State certificates. This 

parishes of which its students are members, gained full momentum shortly after Wor 

In some instances, a nominal tuition fee is War I, especially in the East and Midwes , 

charged. The academy depends solely upon and has been largely responsible for me satis 

tuition fees. A fourth type of secondary factory standards in effect for Catholic teac 

school, the institutional, is usually operated ers in service. Many communities now 

by orphanage officials to provide some addi- tain their own normal schools and ot ers co 

tional education beyond the elementary duct programs which have the Up- 
grades. There are 1,021 parochial high local Catholic colleges or r ^ 

schools. There are only 10 institutional high of the thirty-six normal schoom an 

schools. Of the 2,105 secondary schools, ap- colleges controlled by the ctudents 

proximately 49 per cent are parochial high crated on a diocesan basis; tim is, 

schools: 35 per cent, academies; 8 per cent, from a number of Reli^ous institu- 

central. The traditional four-year program is cepted for instruction. Fifteen o 

offered by 1,622 schools. The usual curricula tions are conducted only for me 

are classical, college-preparatory, academic, communities controlling ^ ■Religious 

commercial, scientific, home economics, and the normal schools of the 
general. Only 126 schools are operated on Communities accept Sisters or r . jjjg 
die 6-3-3 basis. (See Educational Ladder.) other groups who -wish to saUsty 
Ninety per cent of Catholic secondary schools for certificates. Twenty-nine o e 
are accredited. The services of 20,976 teach- teachers colleges and^ normal sc oo s 
ers are required to care for 361,123 students credited bv accrediting agencies 
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others are recognized by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Approximately 1,000 
teachere care for 8,500 students. About sixty 
per cent of the students attend only during 
tlie summer session (1940). The programs of 
these institutions closely parallel the offerings 
of state teachers’ colleges. Provision is made, 
of course, for instruction in the content and 
methods of religion. Catholic philosophy, 
church history, and character education. The 
entire program is based on the Catholic 
philosophy of education. 

Seminaries. Seminaries for training can- 
didates for the priesthood are maintained by 
Religious Orders and Dioceses. The prepara- 
tory or minor seminary offers six years of 
training, two of which are at the college level 
— usually in the classics. It differs from the 
usual high school and junior college setup 
in that only students who wish to study for 
the sacred ministry are accepted. The prin- 
ciple of segregation recognizes tlie directive 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
that candidates for the priesthood must ob- 
serve certain regulations governing discipline, 
religious instruction and the program of 
studies. The entrance age is usually about 14. 
Eighteen of the eighty-three preparatory 
seminaries are controlled by diocesan clergy; 
'ixtv-five, by Religious Orders. Thirty-nine 
institutions train only members of Religious 
Orders; twenty-three train secular or diocesan 
priests, and twenty-one prepare students 
drawn from botli groups. Th" instructional 
staffs include 750 religious order priests, 310 
diocesan priests, and seventy lay instructors. 
Of the total number of 9,262 students, 3,266 
are enrolled in college courses and 6,426 in 
the high school departments (1940). 

The major or theological seminary pro- 
vides instruction in the Sacred Sciences as 
prescribed by Canon Law. Theological studies 
must be preceded by two years of philosophy, 
sometimes taken in the preparatory seminary. 
Pour years are given to the study of theology. 
There are seven major seminaries which have 
been in existence more than one hundred 
years, tlie largest and oldest, St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, having been founded in 
1791. Of tlic ninety-eight major seminaries, 
fifty-nine train members of Religious Orders, 
twenty-five train diocesan or secular priests, 
and twelve prepare students drawn from both 
groups. Seventy-nine institutions, however, 


are controlled by Religious Orders, such as 
the Sulpicians, Jesuits, Vincentians, Domini- 
cans, Benedictines, Passionists, Franciscans, 
etc. They generally care for students draivn 
from a given province." A few care for stu- 
dents on a national scale. A seminary which 
trains candidates for the secular or diocesan 
clergy may be diocesan, inter-diocesan, 
provincial or pontifical. The diocesan semi- 
nary is controlled by the Bishop of the di- 
ocese, the inter-diocesan by one or more mem- 
bers of the Hierachy, the provincial by all 
the Bishops of an ecclesiastical province, and 
the pontifical by the Holy Father. Most of 
the seminaries which train secular priests 
are diocesan or inter-diocesan. Funds for sup- 
port are secured from tuition fees, beqeusts, 
and diocesan collections. The religious order 
seminaries are supported by the Orders, Con- 
gregations, or Societies controlling them. 
Approximately three-quarters of the 1,400 
major seminary teachers are members of 
Religious Orders. Of the 8,000 students, ap- 
proximately fifty-five per cent are training 
for the diocesan or secular clergy (1940), It 
is evident that the training of students for the 
priesthood is the special duty of members of 
the Religious Orders. 

Colleges and Universities. In the early 
days, because of conditions which also influ- 
enced the development of non-sectarian insti- 
tutions, little distinction was made between a 
college and a secondary school. Of tile thirty- 
eight Catholic institutions of higher learning 
in existence by 1850, eighteen were chartered 
and five were known as universities. After 
1850 tliere was a great increase in the number 
of colleges for men, so that by 1866 tliere 
were sixty institutions offering instruction. By 
1936 the number had increased to seventy- 
eight, distributed from coast to coast and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Tlie Society of Jesus controls twenty-four of 
these institutions, the Benedictine Fathers, 
thirteen; secular or diocesan clergy, nine; 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, five; Con- 
gregation of the Mission, four; and Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross, four. The remain- 
ing institutions, nineteen in number, are con- 
trolled by thirteen different Religious or- 
ganizations. 

The expansion of the programs of Catholic 
academies for girls was chiefly responsible 
tor the inauguration of many college courses 
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for women. In lime, the ofTerings made a year 
or two of post-graduate work possible. Post- 
graduate students were admitted at St. Mary’s 
Academy, Notre Dame, Indiana, as early as 
1870. The first full four-year institution estab- 
lished was the Collcce of Notre Dame of 
Maryland in 1895. Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., founded in 1897 and opened in 
1900, was the first to be founded as a com- 
plete college from the beginning. Tlie rate of 
growth since the opening of the century has 
been quite rapid. Fourteen new institutions 
had been established by 1915. The number 
had increased to seventy-eight by 1926, and 
fourteen years later had reached the impres- 
sive total of 117. 

Catholic higher education subscribes to the 
efficacy of prescribed studies and Uie theory 
of relative values in subject matter. The poor 
preparation of high school graduates has 
necessitated the gradual sacrifice of the clas- 
sical ideal, so that today the classical lan- 
guages, except in Jesuit institutions, are of- 
fered as electives. English, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the social sciences account for the 
maior portion of the instruction in liberal arts 
colleges for men. Religion is a required sub- 
ject in every college. The curriculum of the 
women’s college closely parallels that offered 
by the typical liberal arts college for men. 
Vocational subjects in late years have been 
given a place of greater prominence, such as 
secretarial studies, social service, education, 
and home economics. Art and music receive 
special attention in many institutions. 

Fourteen institutions have university status, 
in the sense that they have a graduate school 
and an administrative officer responsible for 
the direction of graduate studies. They are 
as follows: Catholic University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.); Creighton (Omaha); De Paul 
(Chicago) : Detroit (Detroit) ; Duquesne fPitts- 
burgh); Fordham (New York); George- 
town (Washington, D. C.) ; Gonzaga 
(Spokane) ; Loyola (Chicago) ; Marquette 
(Milwaukee) ; Niagara (Niagara Falls) ; 
Notre Dame (South Bend) ; St. John’s (Brook- 
lyn) ; St. Louis (St. Louis). Not until the 
openins: of the century did the university 
movement gain full momentum, six of the 
fourteen universities securing university char- 
ters since 1906. In nine of the universities, 
the profesional students account for forty- 
three per cent of the total enrollment. More 


than tliirty-three per cent of the professional 
schools have been established since 1920. Of 
the professional schools conducted under 
Catliolic auspices, 17 are schools of law; 15, 
business or commerce and finance; 9, nurs- 
ing; 8. engineering; 7, dentistry; 6, educa- 
tion; 5, medicine and pharmacy; 3, social 
work or social service; 2, drama, music and 
journalism. 

The total number of teachers in the 193 
colleges and universities is 13,142. Of these, 
6,525 or approximately 50 per cent are Re- 
ligious and 6,617 or 50 per cent are lay. The 
total enrolment is 161,886. Of these, 47.3 
per cent are men and 52.7 per cent, women. 

F.M.C. 
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RORSCHACH TEST. The Rorschach 
'est is a method of psychological analysis e- 
ised by a Siviss psychiatrist, Herman xio^ 

;hach (1882-1922), and refined and improved 

V the work of many of his followers. At 
resent -WTriting, many psychologists considw 

the best available method for the 8iin)& 

F tlie structure of an individual s persona i ^ 
bile others are decidedly skeptical o 
any claims made for the test. _ , 

The material consists of reproductions ot 
;n standardized ink blots, some , 

olored. The subject is asked to tell what he 
;es in the blots, taking them one at a 
real individual differences in reachon are 
lund. The proce'dure is a 
,at the subject is presented with 
>raparatively formless and me^mg ^ 
srial, and what he sees in the b o 
rojection, or other 
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projective techniques in that the content of 
the description given by the subject is not the 
major criterion upon which the analysis of 
tlie responses is. based. 

Each response is scored in several ways: 
(1) for location, or the part of the blot 
used in the interpretation; (2) for deter- 
minants, or the qualities such as form, color, 
shading, and movement which may influence 
die interpretation; (3) for content, or the 
specific kind of thing seen; (4) for whole 
or detail responses, i.e., to what extent the 
subject interprets the blots as wholes or units, 
and to what extent he is concerned with 
parts as separate from the whole; and (5) 
for the commonness or variety of the 
responses (popularity or originality). Al- 
though scoring is to a large degree subjective, 
trained scorers usually agree very closely on 
the scoring for a whole record. The proper 
interpretation of a Rorschach record is a time- 
consuming and difficult task, requiring g 
thorough familiarity with clinical psychology 
as well as an extended period of training in 
the use of the test. The interpretation depends 
less on the number of responses of each kind 
than on the pattern of responses, and the bal- 
ance among the various kinds of possible re- 
sponses, An acquaintance with the typical 
test profiles” of various climcal groups as 
reported in the research literature is essential. 

The Rorschach test is being used at the 
present time mainly as a diagnostic instru- 
ment in psychological and psychiatric clinics 
and institutions, where it is often of value in 
making a differential diagnosis. Other uses 
are as an aid in vocational guidance and as a 
research instrument in making comparisons 
between clinically or culturally different 
^oups. ^ The standard method of administra-^ 
tion is individual, the subject examining one 
card at a time and giving his responses orally. 
A method of group administration has been 
worked out recently in which the ink blots 
arc reproduced on slides and projected onto 
a screen, ivith each subject writing his orvn 
^sponses. (See Character and Personauty 
Tests.) F,K.M. 
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ROSENWALD FUND — See Found.a- 
TioNS, Philanthropic. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN J. (1712-1778). 
Rousseau has been universally conceded to 
be an important figure in political philosophy, 
in the Romantic movement in literature, in 
child psychology, and in education. His edu- 
cational significance was many-faceted, but 
the central core lay in his doctrine of Natural- 
ism iq.v.). 

The Naturalistic Conception of Edu- 
cation. The first half of the eiehteenth cen- 
tury in European intellectual history was a 
period of rationalism. Voltaire, Diderot, and 
the Encyclopedists were its protagonists; 
rationalism — frigid, individualistic and aristo- 
cratic, was its test of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, 

Rousseau, writing in the second half of 
the century, strove to substitute for rational- 
ism a set of values stressing faith in nature, 
and in the warmer, more deep-seated emo- 
tional processes. He gave “the first great 
boom to the human emotions.” 

It is probable that, like all perfervid re- 
formers, Rousseau slated his naturalistic pro- 
positions with his tongue in his Genevan 
cheek. The balance between the claims of 
nature and of nurture needed to be righted; 
one way to accomplish this was to claim ex- 
clusive validity for “nature.” The controversy 
between hereditarians and environmentalists, 
much more recent in educational history, 
illustrates the same proneness to hyperbole in 
trying to arrive at an acceptable mean. 

The extreme naturalistic note is sounded 
in the opening sentence of Rousseau’s Emile: 
“Everything is good as it comes from the 
hand of the author of nature; but everything 
degenerates in the hands of man,” 

From this premise, Rousseau draws several 
broad educational applications. The natural 
man is a doing, before he is a learning an- 
imal; hence early education according to 
nature should be without books and without 
didactic instruction. The senses should be 
trained in the presence of nature. The body 
should be toughened and inured, in ivhich 
belief Rousseau was echoing the hardening 
process of Locke, In these, and like ways, 
education should be negative, which does not 
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mean , that there should he no education, but 
means in Rousseau’s paradox, that time 
should he gained by losing it. 

Naturalism in its application to moral edu- 
cation led him to the theory of natural pun- 
ishments; namely, the theory tliat the child 
should suffer the consequences of his ©wn 
misdeeds without the positive intervention of 
adults. Vulnerable as tliis concept of moral 
education is — and commentators on Rousseau 
have been quick to attack it — it at least di- 
rected attention to the principle that personal 
resentment should he removed from all dis- 
cipline, and that specific disciplinary meas- 
ures should he selected and evaluated, wher- 
ever possible, in terms of cause and effect 
relation to acts. 

Lines of Continuing Influence. Rous- 
seau is one of those figures in whose case 
“contradiction’s lightning shocks lose power.” 
One of his major contributions has been to 
make the child and his nature the center of 
the educational process and not subject-mat- 
ter as embalmed in school books. A second 
contribution has been to call attention again 
to the need for recognizing stages of matura- 
tion in child development, each with its own 
needs to be studied and understood. His own 
definition of these growth periods (birth to 
five, five to twelve, tivelve to fifteen, fifteen 
to twenty) was undoubtedly too abrupt, but 
educational theory has never since lapsed into 
the dangerous assumption that a child of five 
is but a vest-pocket edition of a child of 
fifteen. 

Rousseau’s influence on France and by way 
of France on America was chiefly in tlie field 
of political philosophy. His influence on Eng- 
land was chiefly on the Romantic movement 
in literature. It was by way of Germanic 
Europe, through the work of Basedow and 
later PhUanthropinists that his educational 
influence passed into the nineteenth century 
stream of the Psychological Movement of 
which Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel 
iqq.v.) were the protagonists. P.R.V.C. 
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ROUTINIZATION OF CLASSROOM AC- 
TTVITIES— See Class Management. 

RURAL EDUCATION. The education 
which takes place in schools located in areas 
populated by 2,500 persons or less. Ibis is 
the definition agreed upon by die United 
States Office of Education statisticians, writers, 
and administrators The number of schools, 
teachers, and children thus included is con- 
siderable. According to the 1940 Report of 
tlie United States Office of Education 90 per 
cent of the 256,000 graded schools and 78 
per cent of the 18,000 high schools are rural; 
and 53 per cent of the 63,348 public school 
teachers are from rural areas. Moreover, the 
rural schools are small. Of the number of. 
graded schools 138,542 were built for one- 
teacher and 24,412 for two-teacher schools. 
Of approximately 50,000 schools in the 
United States built for not more than six 
teachers 60 per cent of these were one-teacher 
rural schools, and 82 per cent of them ivere 
taught by one or two teachers. 

In addition to the small two-and three- 
teacher schools, other types serving rural 
children are village, towm, and consolidated 
schools. (See Consolidation of Schoois.) 
The latter represent an interesting and signifi- 
cant development in rural education and con- 
stitute an effort to meet the inherent problems 
present in small schools. The consolidation 
movement of small rural schools into larger 
administrative units Began as early as 1869 
in Massachusetts, and the movement spread 
gradually if unevenly throughout all tlm 
states. In 1915-16 there were 5,000 consoli- 
dated schools; in 1935-36 the number had in- 
creased to 17,531. In order to make the con- 
solidation of schools effective it has sometimes 
been necessary to transport children (wer 
great distances. In 1915-16 there 

000 rural children transported to consolidated 
schools; in 1935-36 this number had been in- 
creased to over three millions. 

Approximately one half of the total chil 
population in the United States 
areas, but this proportion does not holci o 
adults. Of every 100 adults in the total popu- 
lation 40 live in rural, 60 in urban are®. 
Thus rural areas ivith almost 20 per ce 
smaller total population have a , 

children to educate equal in size to that o 
cities. In 1934-35 there were apprmumateiy 
twenty-seven million children enrolled m 
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the public schools in continental United 
States; 4S.8 per cent of tliese attended rural 
schools, and 16.0 per cent, one- and two- 
teacher schools. 

According to recent studies, the teachers 
in rural schools are characterized by youth- 
fulness, femininity, and low professional edu- 
cation. Poor salaries and the consequent 
mobility of the teachers prevail. According 
to a 1933 national survey of the education of 
teachers the median rural teacher of a small 
school rras described as folloivs: 

“The typical white teacher in the one- and 
two-room country school in 1930-31 was a 
young woman, unmarried, about twenty-four 
years of age, of farm or village background. 
Her education consisted of four years of high 
school and one year or more of professional 
preparation somewhat directed to rural-school 
needs. The experience of this typical rural 
teacher was 4-6 years during which time she 
had taught in two different rural schools. Her 
median annual salary in the fall of 1930 was 
$788, but during the year she received a 
salary reduction of 10 per cent. She worked 
eight months out of twelve, teaching twenty 
to twenty-five children through eight grades 
of elementary curriculum and performing, 
especially during the depression, a considera- 
ble number of community and ivelfare serv- 
ices as well.” 

Rural schools are usually administered by 
a district or county superintendent of schools 
appointed by local hoards or, more frequent- 
ly} elected directly by vote of the people, 
though tlrere is a modern trend toward the 
selection of such administrative officers by 
special hoards on the basis of qualifications 
for die office. The county or the district 
superintendent of schols is usually respon- 
sible for the supervision of rural scliools as 
well as for their administration. 

The curriculum used in the rural schools is 
similar to that used in the urban schools with 
the exception of certain adaptations to the 
^vironment in ivhich the school is located. 
This is particularly true in the fields of sci- 
ence and the social studies. In the rural high 
schools emphasis is likely to be placed on 
agnculture and home economics. A few states 
have issued courses of study which adapt the 
organization of curriculum materials to the 
ratal schools. These are Neiv York, New 
Jersey, Montana, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 


and, to some extent, Indiana. 

Teaching procedures in tlie rural schools 
are similar to those used in urban schools, 
except when the schools have few'er than 
three teachers. The chief differentiation here 
lies in the -field of organization. Children in 
rural schools are not classified along strictly 
graded lines, but .are assigned to flexible 
groups. Individual and small-group guidance 
is, then, characteristic of the best instruction 
in these schools. Further devices frequently 
used to meet the problems of the one teacher 
handling many grades are alternation of sub- 
jects, the combination of curriculum ma- 
terials, and the teaching of all the children as 
one group in certain subjects, especially in 
music, health, and sometimes in science and 
the social studies. 

Several points of difference between rural 
and city schools are significant. In the main 
these are (1) the differences in environment 
which not only affect child development but 
also tend to differentiate the curriculum of 
the school; (2) the organization of the rural 
school which makes impossible the assignment 
of a teacher to a grade; (3) the mobility of 
teachers, which makes the rural-school experi- 
ence a kind of apprenticeship for urban 
areas; (4) the lack of materials in books and 
other tools for teaching; (5) the inadequate 
supervision provided by county or district 
superintendents of schools because of the 
heavy burden of their administrative duties. 
(See County School SysteaI; District 
School Systesi; One-Room School.) 

i K.V.W. 
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SABBATICAL LEAVE. For the pur- 
poses of stu(3\. travel, rest, and other means 
of self-improvpment, teachers and others of 
the school staff are sometimes granted a leave 
of absence with or without pay for a period 
not exceeding one year. The usual practice 
is the granting of this leave of absence on a 
seven-year cycle of employment. Many 
school districts now grant such leaves to 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators.^ 
In the great majority of school systems in the 
United States the sabbatical leave is without 
pay. 

Campbell reports that the most commonly 
used system of sabbatical leave in institu- 
tions of higher education grants' leave to 
teachers of professional rank.^ It is some- 
times explicitlv stated, and usually assumed, 
that the leave may not be used to enter the 
services of other institutions nor to engage 
in other remunerative employment. Many in- 
stitutions require that the professor file a 
bond that he will remain in the institution 
one or more years after the leave. It is the 
almost unanimous belief among administra- 
tors' that the sabbatical leave is a desirable 
practice.^ 

In 1937 the Pennsylvania legislature passed 
a law to the effect that public school teachers 
who had taught in first-class school districts 
for ten years were entitled to a leave of ab- 
sence for such purposes as health, study, or 
travel. The person on leave received the dif- 
ference between his salary and that of the 
substitute up to S800 for a half year or $1,600 
for a full year,^ Thereafter a leave was to 
be allowed for each seven years of service. 
This act put into effect throughout the state 
many privileges that had hitherto been re- 
stricted to relatively large and progressive 
cities. 

The New York City Teachers Guild has a 
sabbatical-leave program that may serve 
somewhat as suggestive of an ideal program 
of sabbatical leave for teachers in the public 
schools. (In New York City the teacher or 


supervisor on sabbatical leave receives his 
usual salary less the cost of the substitute 
teacher. An elementary school teacher who 
has taught long enough to receive the maxi- 
mum salary is paid a little more than $2,000 
a year while on leave, and a senior high 
school teacher on maximum salary receives 
approximately $2,750 while on sabbatical 
leave. Practically all teachers who are eli- 
gible for sabbatical leave receive the maxi- 
mum salary for their position. Up to Octo- 
ber 6, 1942, members of the school clerical 
staff, library assistants, and laboratory as- 
sistants also were eligible for sabbatical 
leave.) The program of the New York City 
Teachers Guild recommends that: 

1. The first sabbatical leave should be 
granted after seven years of service in- 
stead of ten. (A sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence is for one school term.) , 

’ 2. A teacher who has served for thirty or 
more years and has had fewer than 
three sabbatical leaves may apply for 
an additional leave or two consecutive 
leaves. 

3. Every teacher should receive as many 
sabbatical leaves as he is entitled to by 
his years of service divided by seven. 

4. If an applicant has received an unsat- 
isfactory rating because of his health, 
that rating should not stand in the way 
of his being granted a sabbatical leave- 

5. A teacher who has been on sabbatical 
leave for restoration of health, and who 
has not received his maximum salary 
shall be permitted to meet his alermess 
study requirements within the ^ three- 
year period following the termination 
of the leave. 

6. A sabbatical leave or two consecutive 

leaves may be granted to teachers w o 
have had fourteen years of service, no 
only’fpr the purposes of health or study 
but also for travel or rest, ^ , 

7. A teacher who has not been m o 
service for a full five-year period o 
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fore applying for a sabbatical leave 
shall be granted a leave if it is war- 
ranted by the total number of years of 
actual teaching service. To a limited 
extent credit should be granted for 
evening scliool serA'ice and substitute 
service. 

(See Leave of Absence.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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_ SAFETY EDUCATION. Safety educa- 
tion is relatively new in the school cur- 
riculum. The reasons for this fact are varied. 
One, of prime importance, is that we have 
produced many devices and innovations, in- 
tended as benefits but possessing inherent 
dangers, much faster than we have perfected 
the techniques for meeting these dangers ef- 
fectively. Various forms of high-speed trans- 
portation; the development of complex indus- 
trial machinery ivith emphasis on accelerated 
production; homes ivhich now include a 
wider variety of conveniences but which, as 
m the case of numerous electrical devices, 
may also include greater potentialities for ac- 
cident and fire — all these have appeared in a 
short span of years. Safety education is the 
attempt to overcome the lag betiveen the ap- 
pearance of such benefits and efficiency in 
fiieir use. 

It has been felt increasingly among 
thoughtful persons deeply concerned rvith this 
problem that our society has been paying too 
high a price for its apparent benefits. With 
the annual average loss of nearly 100,000 per- 
sons, including 34,000 killed in motor vehicle 
accidents, 32,000 in the home, 17,000 in oc- 
cupations, and 15,000 in other public acci- 
dents; Avith 9,000,000 persons receiving dis- 
abling injuries in a single year; and with the 
annual economic loss alone computed con- 
servatively at $3,000,000,000, there can be 


little doubt that here is a problem needing 
for its solution the best of our educational 
resources. World War I saw an acceleration 
in the initiation of safety programs, and 
World War II may well provide the final 
convincing proof that Ave have both an 
unnecessary and a largely avoidable deple- 
tion of human and material resources. 

Definitions. Safety education is usually 
defined as that kind of education Avhich 
teaches us to “avoid the common hazards of 
life that are avoidable and to face bravely 
those Avhich cannot be avoided.” (American 
Association of School Administrators. Eigh- 
teenth Yearbook, Safety Education, Chapter 
1, 1940) Albert W. Whitney points out that 
“safety has a negative side, to be sure, but this 
is balanced by a positive side of equal sig- 
nificance. We are to be saved from, some- 
thing, but only in order to be saved for some- 
thing else.” Thus safety substitutes good ad- 
ventures for bad. It tends to eliminate the 
dull, stupid accidents of life so that one can 
go on to the more interesting, purposeful, yet 
perhaps more dangerous, adventures. Safety 
education, therefore, attempts to provide for 
an ordered world. It shoAvs how one can be 
master of his environment by being able to 
control many of the forces in the physical 
world that might tend to be hazardous. To 
illustrate: Fire can be very dangerous, but at 
the same time can be controlled. The individ- 
ual Avho knoAvs the common causes of fires, 
hoAv they can be prevented and ho ay extin- 
guished, and Avho has developed good prac- 
tices and attitudes toAvard fire hazards is 
much less likely to be involved in accidents 
resulting from fires. Tlie educated person 
thereby knoAvs of the A'arious hazards and 
dcA'clops safe practices and attitudes Avitli 
regard to them. , 

The School Program. Safety education 
is noAv generally accepted by school people 
and the public as a proper and necessary re- 
sponsibility of the school. This was formally 
expressed in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. “It is the responsibility of the school 
to contribute as largely as it can to happy 
and useful living. If Ave confine our work to 
preparing children to do better those things 
which they will do anyway, ayc had better help 
them plan their accomplishment free from 
destructive encounters with pails of scalding 
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water, high tension wires, onrushing auto- 
mobiles, and unwary pedestrians.” 

Safety instruction begins in the kinder- 
garten and extends through the senior high 
school. It is also included in colleges, esp- 
cially those concerned with the training of 
teachers, engineers, and others in safety serv- 
ices. Current practices reveal two major types 
of organization: (1) integration of safety 
education witli many other school subjects 
and activities, and (2) safety education as a 
separate subject. Botli methods are used and 
many schools use a combination of the two. 
In, the elementary schools safety education is 
taught as a part of reading, the social studies, 
science, and health education. 

In general, it has been found best to stress 
the accident hazards by seasons, such as fire- 
arms, fires, and home dangers in the autumn 
montlis; coasting and skating in the winter; 
swimming, water, play, and recreational haz- 
ards in the spring. Many schools feature one 
phase of safety each month; others build 
tlieir program around the common acti\dties 
of children, i.e., roller skating, coasting, kite 
flying, and the like. 

In the high schools, safety has been taught 
for many years in connection with the social 
sciences and natural sciences, especially gen- 
eral science, biology, physics, chemistry, and 
community civics. Tlie good chemistry teacher 
naturallv emphasizes the dangers of chemi- 
cals used in the laboratory and in industry. 
Certainly, instruction that tends to prevent 
accidents and reduce property loss is of basic 
value. There is little doubt, for example, that 
fire-prevention lessons have contributed 
greatly to tlie reduction of preventable fires. 

In the past there has been a tendency to 
overemphasize traffic safety at the expense of 
other less spectacular but nonetheless haz- 
ardous fields. The complete school program 
should include all fields of safety and should 
be set up following a study of the nature and 
frequency of accidents in the school and in 
the community. There has also been a ten- 
dency on the part of teachers to depend too 
much upon less valuable methods of instruc- 
tion, such as the use of rules and regulations, 
slogans, and negative methods. It has been 
found that demonstrations, practice lessons, 
dramatizations, and visual lessons have much 
more' value in actually establishing good prac- 
tices and attitudes. Being informed about a 


danger is not enough; one must develop the 
necessary habits, skills, and attitudes to meet 
or avoid that danger. 

Classroom instruction is only one part of 
the school program, however. Co-curricuIar 
activities provide another important part. 
School safety patrols, traffic squads and courts 
are found in a large percentage of the schools. 
They are organized to protect children on 
their way to and from school, lo direct traffic 
within the building, and to prevent accidents 
on the playground and in the gymnasium. 
Safety councils and such clubs as Swimming 
and Water Safety, Boy Scout, Rifle Practice, 
First Aid, Auto Mechanics, and Motor Clubs 
are organized to encourage safe practices and 
attitudes and to provide activities through 
which pupils can learn by doing. In addition 
the school assembly provides one of the best 
means of teaching safety through plays, pag- 
eants, motion pictures, sound film, slides, 
and demonstrations. 

New Emphasis in the Secondary 
School Program. Tliere are three important 
needs that were intensified after the outbreak 
of World War II. The first is preinduction 
driver education to prepare young people for 
the armed services. It has been found that 
one of four enlisted men is called upon to 
drive some type of motor vehicle in our mech- 
anized army. In view of this, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the War Department have 
recommended that this instruction be given in 
the upper classes of the high schools. It has 
been demonstrated that such training not onl) 
helps shorten the time required for the Arm> 
to train personel to drive its vehicles, but that 
such training l?elps prepare young people to 
meet the responsibilities of driving sue 
civilian vehicles as trucks, buses, ambulances, 
and private passenger cars. 

The second need is for more stress on sa e ) 
instruction in school shops. Industry is ca 
ing for an ever-increasing number ^ j 

It has been found that accidents, fires, an 
other disasters cut deeply into 
suiting in delay on the production lines, 
dustrial accidents have become a 
sabotage in the national effort. Safe y _ 
therefore become a basic 
dustry, and the schools can do much t 
up proper attitudes and practices amoHo 
young people enrolled in our shops. 

The third important need is for mo ® 
safety and fire-prevention instruction. 
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try has found that there is more loss of time 
and production because of off-the-job acci- 
dents than accidents in the plant itself. Fires 
in the home, .falls, burns and scalds, gas and 
electrical accidents, poisoning, and other 
types of home accidents result in altogether 
too many deaths and injuries. Instruction to 
prevent these accidents can be given in house- 
hold arts, the school shops, and in general 
science and chemistry. Since accidents, fires, 
and otlier disasters rob us of so much man- 
power and material each year, everything 
that can be done by the schools to give safety 
instruction thereby tends to strengthen our 
national security. 

Results of Safety Education. It is esti- 
mated that in the period between 1930 and 
1940 more than twenty-five thousand child 
lives were saved, in addition to between seven 
hundred thousand and eight hundred thou- 
sand children saved from injury. No one can 
estimate the economic value of this saving or 
the reduction in property loss that has re- 
sulted. In the face of a steady rise in acci- 
dents involving adults, there has been a steady 
decline in those to school-age children. 

There are many examples of cities tliat have 
established remarkable records in child acci- 
dent prevention. It has been shown that a 
school system having a well-planned safety 
program can reduce its accidents 20 to 50 per 
cent. It is interesting to note that while water 
sports have more than doubled during the 
past decade, accidents involving children of 
school age have shown a marked decrease. 
Ihe swimming and water-safety instruction 
given by tlie schools, camps, ^md other agen- 
cies, in cooperation with the American Red 
Cross, has been instrumental in effecting this 
reduction. There is no question but that 
safety education yields rich dividends in the 
actual saving of lives and in the reduction of 
preventable injuries. It is a discipline ivhich 
must be assumed if we are not to be destroyed 
by our own creations. H.J.S. 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE PROGRAM. 
The St. John’s Program, the liberal arts cur- 
riculum inaugurated by St. John’s College', 
Annapolis, in 1937, is a four-year program 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, re- 
quired of all students in the College, and in- 
cluding no electives. Its purpose is to teach 
students to practise the liberal arts — ^the arts 
of reading, of writing, of speaking, of lis- 
tening, of understanding, in short of manipu- 
lating successfully the complicated and subtle 
symbols, whether linguistic or mathematical, 
dirough which human thinking goes on and 
through which human action becomes 
thoughtful action. The curriculum is not in- 
tended to furnish professional or vocational 
training in any subject matter, although in 
order to carry out its own purpose, it inci- 
dentally furnishes the student tvith a consid- 
erable knowledge of many subject matters 
now taught in the elective system. It assumes 
that the best “pre-professional” training, re- 
gardless of the profession the student - may 
choose, is a sound basic training in the liberal 
arts and a direct intellectual experience of the 
great minds of our civilization. • 

In order to achieve these purposes, the 
curriculum uses as mediums in which the 
student may learn to practise the liberal arts, 
the great books of our civilization, in all 
“fields” from Homer to the twentietli century. 
These are read in English translation by the 
student and discussed two evenings a week 
in a “seminar” of twenty students under the 
guidance of two instructors. Perhaps the 
best model of the seminar technique St. 
John’s aims at is to he found in the question- 
and-answer, the give and take of a Platonic 
dialogue. There is no lecturing in the sem- 
inar, no reciting, no quizzing. Supplement- 
ing the seminar the student attends five tutori- 
als a rveek in mathematics, where in a class 
of not more than ten he recites, goes to the 
blackboard, and irons out his personal dif- 
ficulties. He attends five similar tutorials a 
week in language, where he analyzes, inter- 
prets, criticizes and composes. For the first 
four trimesters, he studies Greek, translates, 
paraphrases; for the rest of his four years, 
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his language tutorial is chiefly a matter of 
closer reading of the great books than is 
attempted in the seminar. One afternoon a 
week in his first two years, and two after- 
noons a week in his third and fourth year, 
he works in a laboratory in a section of 
twenty, handling experiments in physics, 
chemistry, and biology. One evening each 
week he listens to a formal lecture of an hour 
and a half, delivered to the entire college, 
and followed by a discussion and heckling 
period of indefinite length: This weekly 
regime is followed for four years. 

The student stands a half hour oral exami- 
nation each trimester, followed by a “don- 
rag” a w'eek later, of fifteen minutes, during 
which he listens to each of his instructors s 
report in detail on his progress and deficien- 
cies. At the end of each of his first three 
years he writes an essay on a topic chosen 
from a posted list or on one of his own 
choice. At the beginning of his third year, 
he takes written and oral examinations on 
the work he has covered. If he passes, he 
is admitted to candidacy for the degree and 
during his fourth year gets a month off in 
which to write a dissertation. This disserta- 
tion, which is not expected to show original 
research but a genuine capacity to say some- 
thing important and significant, he defends 
in a formal, one-hour, public oral examina- 
tion. 

The St, John’s College student body repre- 
sents a fair cross-section of American high- 
school graduates, in terms of intellectual 
ability. It is also heterogeneous socially, eco- 
nomically, and geographically. Its graduates 
represent the same range of later occupations 
that the colleges of other colleges do, profes- 
sional schools included. Beginning in 1939, 
intercollegiate competition was dropped from 
the College athletic system and participation 
in voluntary intra-mural sports greatly ex- 
panded. Beginning in 1942, students were 
admitted from the second year of high school, 
with excellent results. 

A list of the great books around which the 
curriculum Is organized, follows. This list 
undergoes constant revision in the light of 
teaching experience; 

A LIST OF GREAT BOOKS 
In Chronological Order - 

Homer: Iliad and Odyssey 
^schylus: Oresteia 


Herodotus : History 
Sophocles: Qsdipus Rex 

Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine and Airs, Watm 
and Places 
Euripides: Medea 

Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War 
Aristophanes; Frogs, Clouds, Birds 
Aristarchus: On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun 
and Moon 


Plato; Dialogues 

Aristotle: Organon, Poetics, Physics, Politics 

Archimedes; Selected Works 

Euclid: Elements 

Apollonius: Conics 

Cicero: On Duties 

Lucretius: On the Nature of Things , 

Virgil; Mncid 
The Bible 

Epictetus: Moral Discourses 

Nicomachus: Introduction to Arithmetic 

Plutarch: Lives 

Tacitus: The History 

Ptolemy: Mathematical Composition 

Lucian; True History 

Galen; On the Natural Faculties 

Plotinus: Enneads 

Augustine: Confessions, On Music, Concerning the 
Teacher 

Justinian; Institutes 

Scotus Erigena: On the Division of Nature 
Song of Roland 
Saga of Burnt Njal 
Grosseteste: On light 

Bonavenlure: On the Reduction of the Arts to 

Theology „ . r j 

Aquinas: On Being and Essence, Treatise on Cod, 
Treatise on Man 
Dante: Divine Comedy 
Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 
Villon; Le Grand Testament 
Oresme: On the Breadths of Forms ^ 

Pico della Mirandola: On the Dignity of Man 

Leonardo: Note Books 

Machiavelli: The Prince 

Erasmus; In Praise of Folly 

Rabelais; Gargantua , 

Copernicus: On the Revolutions of the Circles 

Calvin: Institutes 


Montaigne: Essays 
Gilbert; On the Loadstone 
Cervantes: Don Quixote j 

Shakespeare; Henry IF, Hamlet, King » 
beth, Tempest 

Francis Bacon: Novum Organum 
Kepler; Epitome of Astronomy 
Harvey: On the Motion of the Heart 
Corneille: Le Cid 

Galileo: Ttoo New Sciences , , 

Descartes: Geometry, Discourse o 
tations 

Hobbes: Leviathan 
Boyle: Sceptical Chymist 
Moliere: Tdrtuffe 
Pascal: Pensces 
Milton: Paradise Lost 
Racine; Phedre 

Grotius: Law of War and Peace 
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Spinoza: Ethics 

Newton: Principia Mathematica 

Locke: Second Treatise on Civil Government 

Huygens: Treatise on Light 

Beikeley: Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous 

Leibniz: I^scourse on Metaphysics, Monadology 

Vico: Scienza Nuova 

Sivift: Gulliver's Travels 

Hume: Treatise of Human Nature 

Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws 

Fielding: Tom Jones 

Voltaire: Candida, Mircromegas 

Rousseau: Social Contract 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 

Smith: IFcalth of Nations 

Kant: Critique of Pure Reason 

Constitution of the United States 

Federalist Papers 

Benthara: Principles of Morals and Legislation 

Lavoisier: Treatise on Chemistry 

Malthus: Principles of Population 

Dalton: A New System of Chemical Philosophy 

Hegel: Science of Logic 

Coleridge: Diographia Litcraria 

Fourier: Analytical Theory of Heat 

Goethe: Faust 

Lobachevski: Theory of Parallels 
Balzac: Pere Goriot 

Faraday: Experimental Researches in Electricity 

Schopenhauer: World as Will and Idea 

Peacock: Treatise on Algebra 

Thackeray: Henry Esmond 

Dickens: Bleak House 

Boole: Laws of Thought 

Virchow: Cellular Pathology 

hlill: On Liberty 

Darwin: Origin of Species 

Bernard: Introduction to Experimented Medicine 

Mendel: Experiments in Plant Hybridization 

Hamilton: Quaternions 

Riemann: Hypotheses of Geometry 

Dostoevski: The Possessed 

Marx: Capital 

Tolstoi: War and Peace 

Dedekind: Essays on Numbers 

Maxwell: Electricity and Magnetism 

Flaubert: Bouvard and Pecuchet 

Ibsen: Ghosts, Rosmersholm 

Gallon: Enquiries into the Human Mind and its 
Faculties 

Joule: Scientific Papers 

Clifford: Common Sense of the Exact Sciences 
James: Principles of Psychology 
Freud: Studies in Hysteria 
Cantor: Transfinite Numbers 
Hilbert: Foundations of Geometry 
Poincare; Science and Hypothesis 
Russell: Principles of Mathematics 
Veblen and Young; Projective Geometry 

(See Liberal Arts' College.) S.B. 

ST. LOUIS PLAN— See Promotion. 

SALARY, TEACHERS’— See Teachers’ 
Salary. 

SALESMANSHIP TRAINING — See 

Distributive Education. 


S^E-OPPOSITE TEST— See Objec- 
tive’ Tests and Examinations. 

SAMOA, EDUCATION IN, AMERI- 
CAN — See United States Territories and 
Outlying Possessions, Education in. 

SAMPLING. In most branches of study 
and research, it is impossible to study all the 
cases or individuals. The total population, or 
universe, as it is called, can rarely he studied 
because it is physically impossible to do so. 
The numbers and amounts are usually much 
too large. 

Consequently it is necessary to study a 
sampe of the total. The sample should have 
tlie characteristics of the population, in other 
words, it should be like the population which 
it represents. The necessity of having the 
sample typical of the total is obvious, when 
on die basis of the sample, general conclu- 
sions are draivn diat are intended to be ap- 
plicable to the whole population. If the 
sample is not a true or accurate sample, then 
the conclusions or generalizations made are 
misleading because they are draivn from data 
which are not representative of the total. 
Thus, the results of an experiment conducted 
with 100 thirteen-year-old boys may be inter- 
preted as applying to all thirteen-year-old 
boys only if die 100 boys ivho were studied 
are representative of all boys that age. 

A few examples illustrate what is meant. 
For example, when the elevator man grades a 
truckload of grain brought to the elevator, 
he takes small amounts of grain from the load 
at various times while it is emptying into the 
bin. By taking small measures of grain from 
the stream of grain emptying from the truck 
from the time the grain begins to flow until 
the truck is emptied, the elevator man aims 
to have a sample which accurately represents 
the entire load. The sample is tested for 
weight, moisture, and amount of foul mate- 
rial. On die basis of the tests, the load of 
grain is rated and the likelihood is that this 
method is accurate. 

In another instance the investigator may 
have a million or more records. This is the 
situation as it pertains to records for the 
soldiers conscripted for World War II. There 
are several million records including psycho- 
logical, and social data. Studies can be made 
of these records to find the variability and 
central tendency of several traits and char- 
Even though we now have ma- 
chines that can handle punched cards very 
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rapidly, still it is very probable that only a 
sample will be used rather than the whole 
supply or population. Possibly every tenth, 
hundredth, or five hundredth record will be 
satisfactory. The sample should be large 
enough to be highly reliable but not so large 
that an inordinate amount of work is required 
to make statistical analyses. 

Random Sample. A random sample is 
a limited group selected from a larger popu- 
lation or universe on a purely chance basis. 
Two conditions which must be met in the 
selection of a random sample are that every 
individual in the population must have an 
equal chance of being chosen, and that all 
choices must be independent, i.e., one choice 
should not affect any subsequent choice. A 
random sample is not necessarily representa- 
tive hut any non-representativeness is due to 
the operation of chance. As the random group 
increases in size with reference to the larger 
group, the greater becomes the likelihood of 
its being truly representative. Mechanical 
metliods of selection, such as drawing lots, 
selecting names at arbitrarily specified regular 
intervals from a list, and using tables of ran- 
dom numbers may be expected to produce a 
random sample. The ivar draft, the Irish 
Sweepstakes, and the various “Bingo” games 
all illustrate the principles of random sam- 
pling. We virtually never have random sam- 
ples in educational research. In some in- 
stances it is not satisfactory to try to obtain a 
sample by random selection, but it may be 
satisfactory to select a sample through careful 
selection of a representative sample. 

In conducting straw votes, for example, it 
is desirable to use as small a sample as possi- 
ble, but to have one that will yield true and 
accurate results. It is essential to consider 
the factors which influence people in their 
voting. Usually economic or vocational classi- 
fication is the best. Thus the sample should 
have proportional parts which are character- 
istic of the whole population. If 5 per cent 
of tlie adult population are in the professions, 
then 5 per cent of the sample should belong 
to the professions. Experience has indicated 
that samples drawn by this method for con- 
ducting straw polls have proved satisfactory. 
Factors such as geographical location, reli- 
gion, and nationality should also be taken in 
account on certain issues or questions. It is 
essential in trying to obtain a representative 


sample to consider only die factors which 
exercise influence. 

How can one tell whether the sample is 
representative of the population or universe? 
One never can be sure because in the first 
place one usually does not have full infor- 
mation about the population. The sample 
may or may not be truly representative and 
it is necessary to judge the sample by certain 
criteria. 

The size of the sample is important. A 
small one is usually not satisfactory and the 
larger the sample, the better it is likely to, he. 
This is particularly true of random or choice 
samples and is less true of samples that are 
selected according to sound statistical prin- 
ciples. If prejudicial factors are operating; 
an increase in the size of the sample does not 
improve it until the size of the sample ap- 
proaches the size of the population, at which 
time the prejudicial factors are overcome. 

The sample must be analyzed carefully to 
judge whether or not the factors of selection 
have been statistically sound. Let us take 
an example pertaining to die selection of 
foster children. Studies have been made pur- 
porting to show that foster children in better 
homes improve more in intelligence than do 
foster children raised in less favorable homes. 
The data lead to this conclusion if we can 
be sure that the foster children placed in 
homes of different ^ades or qualities were 
comparable at the time of placement. Thi* 
situation probably does not exist because the 
foster parents having better homes are prob- 
ably more intelligent and dis'criminating ana 
probably select foster children of greater 
potential capacity. They look into the back- 
ground of die children and select those who 
are more promising, while less thoughtf 
foster parents are not apt to select in so care- 
ful a manner. 

Sometimes the principle of the norm 
curve is invoked to test a sample. It^ ^ 
sumed that if the sample is normal it is a 
good accurate one. This is probably true 
the population is normally distributed, u . 
is possible and even probable that the popu a 
tion is not distributed normally. Ip sue 
case the sample should not be f 

normally but be distributed similarly to tn 

population. 

A good check is to take additional sam- 
ples and compare them. If the various s 
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pies are similar, it is safe to conclude that 
any sample is a good one. H.S. 
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SARMIENTO, DOMINGO FAUSTINO 
(1811-1888). Domingo Faustino Sarmi- 
ento was the greatest of Spanish-American 
educators. He was not a specialist in the field 
of education nor in any other single area; his 
was the complete, the all-embracing mind, and 
he represented better than any one else the 
heroic creator of a nation, Argentina, his na- 
tive land, in the formative period of Spanish- 
American nationalities. Bom in the first year 
of Argentina’s independence, he lived more 
intensely than any other Argentinian the 
chaotic, dramatic, heroic process of his na- 
tion’s history, the civil wars, dictatorships 
and the attempts to organize the country 
along modem lines which marked tlie first 
fifty years of Argentina’s existence. He was 
president of the Republic from 1868-74, and 
before he died, in 1888, he was privileged to 
see his nation definitely constituted along the 
lines of the ideas he had expressed in his writ- 
ings fifty years before and which he had up- 
held ■with a determination, tenacity, and 
strength of conviction which place him among 
the Titans of history. A mgged individualist, 
an outstanding example of this as of all the 
other characteristic trails of his Hispanic race, 
he always fought alone, and often against 
eveiyone else. His strength came from no 
social or collective party or group, hut from 
his oivn personality. 

Among the ideas -with which he identified 
his turbulent, passionate personality was that 
education is the principal factor in the forma- 
tion of a nation. “We must make a school 
of the whole Republic”,’ was the dogma he 
upheld, not only theoretically in his boohs, 
Educacion Popular (1849), and La Educa- 
tion, Comun (1855), but in practice as well, 
in every possible way, as teacher, statesman, 
journalist, and propagandist. His passion for 
education, displayed itself in so many aspects 
and activities that it would be impossible to 
summarize and enumerate them. His vocation 
^ a teacher began when, at the age of fifteen, 

k of the hundreds of 

schools he was to create in the course of his 
full life. In 1839 he founded in his native 
uity, San Juan de la Rioja, the first school 


for girls in Argentina, and made the first of 
the countless speeches he was to deliver 
throughout his life on the occasion of the 
opening of a new school or of some other 
type of educational center all over the Re- 
public. During his exile in Chile (1840-45) 
he was actively engaged in educational work 
as Director of the first Normal School of 
South America. He rvrote school texts, among 
them a graduated method for learning to 
read, Metodo de lectura gradual, which was 
published the same year as his literary mas- 
terpiece, Facundo, the outstanding work of 
Spanish-American literature, which has been 
translated into four languages. (The English 
version was by Mrs. Horace Mann.) 

From 1845-48 he was commissioned by the 
Chilean government to travel in Europe and 
the United States to study primary education 
there, and on his return he published his 
hooks, Via jes and Educacion Popular. Of the 
latter work Barnard said : “No such work had 
ever appeared in the Spanish language, and 
its merits are surpassed in no language.” 

His ideas on education came from Euro- 
pean sources, principally French. But from 
his early youth, when he learned English by 
reading Franklin’s autobiography, he had 
been a fervent admirer of tbe United Stales, 
which was to him the model of the democratic 
education he planned to introduce in his coun- 
try. After this first visit he returned to the 
United States as Argentine Minister in Wash- 
ingon (1865-68). He knew, admired and fol- 
lowed Horace Mann ; he was the friend of the 
American educators, writers, and scientists of 
his day; and he brought American methods 
and teachers to Argentina. His intimate con- 
tact with Mann, Barnard, and other leaders of 
the Common School Movement in the United 
States confirmed his faith in the efficacy of 
popular education as a sine qua non of repub- 
lican government. All in all it may be said 
that he has been one of the outstanding pro- 
moters of inter-American relations. 

Before his second trip to the United States 
he^ was Superintendent of Schools in Buenos 
Aires (1856-62), a post he gladly resumed 
after leaving the presidency of his country, 
and which he held from 1875-79 and in 1881. 
On his election to the presidency of Argentina 
he made a memorable address to the teachers 
ot Buenos Aires, in which he emphasized- the 
preeminent role education had held in his 
political actmties all his life. 
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His earlier work in Chile fto 1855) and, his 
later work as Minister of Public Instruction 
in Argentina and later as President of the 
Republic (1868-74) was grounded upon tvvo 
principles which he considered basic for the 
development of an efficient system of popular 
education. One of these was that education 
must have national direction, manifesting it- 
self through liberal appropriations in aid of 
schools in the provinces. The other was the 
need for normal schools. But, with Sarmiento, 
there was a postulate deeper than either of 
these; namely, that a republican form of 
government was impossible unless it rested 
upon a system of popular education. 

On the fiftieth anniversity of his death in 
1938 a tablet was placed upon his grave with 
the following inscription: “The Argentine 
nation to the memory of the President of the 
country and the school-master, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento.’” His merit as an edu- 
cator lay less in the originality of his ideas 
than in his genius for converting these ideas 
into vital forces for the building of a nation. 
(See Argentina, Education in; Chile. Edu- 
cation IN.) F.D.O. 
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SATISFIERS — See Annoyers and Satis- 

FIERS. 

SCALED SCORES — See Scores, Con- 
version OF. 

SCALED TEST — See Standardized 
Tests. 

SCHEDULE, DAILY. The daily sched- 
ule is the chart or plan of the oraanized, dav- 
by-day activities of a school. It shows the 
arrangement of class groups and the so-called 
extracurricular activities of the school. The 
daily schedule is knoivn by a number of 
other terras: schedule of recitations, school 
program, general schedule, schedule of 
classes, daily class schedule, and the like. 
The practice in current literature is to use the 
expression daily schedule as the rao't com- 
prehensive and descriptive one. 

Tlie daily schedule of the elementary ..ihool 
teacher is relatively simple since the puoils 
are usually in one room and generally inder 
the direction of one teacher. Such a schedule 


gives (1) the time of opening and closing of 
the morning and afternon sessions, (2) tlie 
time and length of any intermissions in either 
sessions, and (3) the time and length of the 
various class, activity, and study periods. 
(See Program, Daily.) 

The daily schedule of the high school, 
however, is more complex and more difficult 
to prepare since a number of classes or ac- 
tivities of the high school are conducted 
simultaneously. The high-school schedule 
generally indicates (1) the time of opening 
and closing of the school day, (2) the time 
and length of any intermissions, and (3) the 
time, place, and instructor in charge of each 
recitation, laboratory, activity, or study p^ 
riod. 

Studies concerning schedule-making show 
that the preparation of the daily schedule of 
the high school is usually a task of the school 
principal or assistant principal. Its prepara- 
tion is one of the school administrators 


major responsibilities, for the successful func- 
tioning of the high school is largely dependwl 
upon the careful preparation of the daily 
schedule. In building a daily schedule there 
are involved several factors and features, 
some of which are relatively fixed. Some of 
the items to be considered in schedule-making 
are (1) expected pupil enrollment; (2) num- 
ber of available teachers and their teaching 
fields; (3) number, size, and suitability of 
rooms; (4) curriculum; (5) requirements o 
the state department of education, regions 

accrediting association, and local^ f ,il 
education; (6) customs and traditions ot me 
local community; (7) length of school day, 
(8) number and length of periods and inter- 
missions between periods; (9) pupil-tcach 
ratio; and (10) plan of daily operation- 
continuous or double-session. 

In addition to considering the above it - 
the schedule maker should give some thougnj 
to general college entrance^ rcquirem -• 
plans for grouping or 
distribution of subjects between 
and afternoon so that no pupil wil - P‘ ^ 
ticularlv overburdened with 
half of the day. The principal of the . 
high school wdll need to explore 
ties of combining certain class g P- ^ 
alternating certain subjects by 
years in order to avoid very iJcoTn- 
For example, juniors and seniors may 

fnr Endish Literature and 
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following year for American Literature. This 
is an example of both combination and yearly 
alternation. 

To facilitate schedule-making, it is recom- 
mended that high-school principals, especially 
beginners, secure copies of former daily 
schedules of their schools and as much in- 
formation as possible concerning the items al- 
ready enumerated herein. 

There are two general practices in schedule 
making, w’hich are diametrically opposed to 
each other: (1) having pupils register from 
a more or less arbitrarily prearranged sched- 
ule, which is often the same in a given school, 
year after year, and (2) conducting a prelim- 
inary registration, or choice of subjects, and 
then making the schedule in terms of the 
pupils’ choices. While the first method is 
more convenient administratively, it is gen- 
erally considered undemocratic and poor ad- 
ministrative policy. The second method is 
the one recommended and followed by the 
better school administrators. 

The preliminary registration should be 
made several weeks before the end of the 
first semester or the end of the school year. 
It is especially during this preliminary regis- 
tration that the school should practice effec- 
tive pupil guidance. Many school adminis- 
trators require that the pupils’ choice-of-sub- 
ject blanks be signed by the parents. 

Largely upon the basis of this preliminary 
registration and with other related facts in 
mind, the administrator sets himSelf to the 
task of preparing the daily schedule. There 
are at least two helpful mechanical aids that 
he can utilize. One of these is the schedule 
board, the form and size of which vary ac- 
cording to the needs and preferences of each 
school. The names of the various teachers, 
arranged alphabetically as a group or by de- 
partments, are placed along one margin. The 
daily periods are placed in sequence along 
the other margin. Spaces or pockets are pro- 
vided for the various proposed class and ac- 
tivity sections. For these spaces or pockets 
there are prepared small movable cards or 
blocks having on them the names or sections 
of the different classes or activities. These 
can be shifted about on the schedule board 
to produce the best organization. 

The second mechanical aid is the conflict 
sheet, which has the various subjects or ac- 
tivities listed in the same order on both 


margins. The sheet is ruled horizontally and 
vertically. At the proper intersections talli^ 
are made from the pupils’ choices in their 
preliminary registration. This procedure is 
time-consuming, but can be done by the cler- 
ical staff. The purpose of the sheet is to 
show at a glance what subjects will conflict 
with one another and the number of conflidts 
between any two subjects. Thus the schedule 
maker, in his use of the schedule board, can 
determine from the conflict sheet what sub- 
jects it is unwise to plot in the same period 
of the day. This procedure will not remove 
all conflicts, but the number can be lessened. 

The three most general plans of building 
the daily schedule are the block, mosaic, and 
combination methods. The block method may 
be used where there are a sufficient number of 
pupils taking the same combination of sub- 
jects to provide for one or more sections of 
the various subjects. Such subjects may be 
omitted from the conflict-sheet tabulations and 
immediately inserted in the master schedule. 
The mosaic method involves the shiftine of 
the cards or blocks on the master schedule 
to avoid the conflicts evident in the conflict 
sheet, and must be T'sed for these pupils 
whose reyistrations make it impossible to use 
the block method. The combination method 
is the one generally used and, as its name im- 
plies. is a combination of the block and 
mosaic methods. In all these methods a cer- 
tain amount of trial-and-error must be em- 
ploved, althoHcrh practice in schedule-making 
will tend to reduce it. The high-school prin- 
cipal will soon learn by experience certain 
short cuts in his work. 

A few large schools make use of business 
machines such as the Hollerith for sorting 
and counting cards punched with the data 
from the pupils’ preliminary registrations. 
The price of this equipment, however, is 
prohibitive for most schools. (See Program, 
Daily.) W.R.F. 
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SCBnVEIDER PLAN— See Cincinnati 
Plan. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS, INTERNATIONAL. In the field 
of international scholarships and fellowships 
during the last forty years, the United States 
has probably led the world in the number 
of foundations and the number of students 
concerned. The pioneer in this field, how- 
ever, the man who established the first and 
the best known plan, was not an American 
but an Englishman who lived his life in South 
Africa, Cecil John Rhodes. When Rhodes 
died in 1902 and his famous mil was pub-, 
lished there were,, aside from the Boxer In- 
demnity Scholarships, only a few scattered 
opportunities for international study. The 
Rhodes will was one of the most daringly 
imaginative documents in the history of edu- 
cation. By it were established approximately 
two hundred scholarships for students from 
the United States, the British Dominions, and 
Germany, for study at the University of Ox- 
ford. Nearly one Half of these appointments 
went to the United States — ^two for each of 
the forty-eight states, or ninety-six in all. 

During the period of nearly forty years 
since the first Rhodes Scholars were selected 
in 1904, more than two thousand men from 
the various coimtries concerned have pursued 
their studies at Oxford. There are more than 
one thousand ex-Rhodes Scholars living in the 
United States; they may he found in every 
corner of the coimtry and in almost every 
occupation. 

The success and the prestige of the Rhodes 
Scholarships have been such as to exert an 
important influence on American philan- 
tliropy, in the first place by bringing about 
tlie establishment of systems of fellowships 
reciprocating the Rhodes Scholarships, bring- 
ing English students to study in American 
universities; and in the second place by in- 
fluencing the establishment of funds -with a 
similar purpose, ofifering American students 
other opportunities for study abroad. 

Since the Rliodes Scholarships were estab- 
lished opportunities have been created in the 
United States for bringing each year as many 
Englishmen — indeed more — ^to study in 


American universities as there are American 
Rhodes Scholars going to Oxford. Ihe Com- 
monwealth Fellowships bring the largest 
number and most definitely reciprocate the 
Rhodes scheme. There are, in addition, the 
Davison Fellowships to Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton; the Choate Fellowship to the Har- 
,vard Law School; the Procter Fellov’ships at 
Princeton; the Riggs Fellowships at the 
University of Michigan; and the Henry Fel- 
lowships to Harvard and Yale. 

The second general result of the Rhodes 
Scholarships is the establishment of Amer- 
ican foundations with a similar purpose. Tlie 
most important of these is the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, offering 
research opportunities to older scholars, sug- 
gested to the founder in the first instance by 
the example of Rhodes and organized and 
administered by Rhodes Scholars. 

The Guggenheim Foundation is intended 
for scholars who have already demonstrated 
unusual aptitude for independent research or 
for creative work in any one of the Fine Arts, 
including music. Amei'ican fellows may study 
in any country where their work may best he 
done and they work under the freest possible 
conditions. In addition to appointments for 
American scholars to work in this country or 
abroad, the Guggenheim Foundation offers 
fellowships in a steadily increasing number 
of countries of the western hemisphere for 
scholars w’ho wish to pursue their researches 
in the United States. These countries include 
at present Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and 
Peru. 


Other systems of international fellowships 
apen to American students, all owing some- 
hing to the Rhodes example, arc the Hcn^ 
Fellowships to Oxford and Cambridge; t c 
Fellowships established by the Comrms^oa 
For the Relief of Belgium, for study m W.- 
pan universities; the American Field 
Fellowships to French universities; an *- 
Fellowships off^ered by the American , 
jmy in Rome, the Institute of Current ^om 
Affairs, the Kosciuszko Foundation, the 
Foundation, and the Oherlaendcr Trust- 
Even more widely extended ^ 

aointments, varying in number and 
ime to time, offered by the Rockefeller 
lation, Tvhich bring scholars from > 

ries to the United Stales, from tlj« 
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States to various European countries, and 
from one European or South American coun- 
try to another. The Carnegie Corporation has 
likewise, without establishing any single uni- 
form scheme, supported a large number 
of individuals whose plans made it necessary 
for them_to go from one country to another 
for study and research. 

The Institute of International Education, 
which administers the American Field Ser- 
vice Fellowships to France, supervises also 
a large number of appointments open to 
foreign students who wish to study in the 
United States or to American students who 
wish to study in some foreign country. Many 
of these fellowships are supported by small 
funds; others are individual exchanges. There 
are some twenty-five or thirty countries in- 
volved in these exchanges and fhe total num- 
ber of students going in one direction or the 
other has in recent years varied between 
6,000 and 9,000. (See also Rhodes Schol- 
ABSHIPS.) F.A. 

SCHOLAS'HC ABILITY. Scholastic 
ability, as distinct from scholastic aptitude, 
indicates what can actually be achieved in 
school work, while the latter signifies what 
could be acquired with proper motivation and 
training. Theoretically, scholastic aptitude 
for all but the manual skills is supposed to 
he very closely correlated with intelligence. 
Actually, correlations between school achieve- 
ment and I. Q, or mental age have not been 
found to be high. These correlations vary 
depending on the particular tests used, the 
particular subject-matter tested, and the par- 
ticular groups tested. For example, correla- 
tions ranging from -fO-50 to +0.90 have 
been found for different reading tests and 
intelligence. On the whole, the more verbal 
and abstract the subject-matter (e.g. read- 
ing and arithmetic reasoning), the higher 
the correlation with intelligence. The more 
concrete the task, the more it can be learned 
by rote, the more manual in nature (e.g. arith- 
metic computation and handwiting), the 
lower is the correlation with intelligence. One 
study found that among the same group of 
children die correlation between intelligence 
and the understanding of arithmetic was 
+0.60, w’hile that of intelligence and arith- 
metic computation was +0,35, and that of 
intelligence and handwriting was only +0.21. 

In spite of the fact that the correlations 


found between school achievement and mental 
age are Hot very high, it has. become custom- 
ary to expect every child to “live up to his 
intelligence” in subject-matter achievement. 
This means that we expect him to reach a 
standard of achievement corresponding to the 
norm or average for his mental age. The 
concepts of educational quotient and accom- 
plishment ratio have been introduced to de- 
scribe whether the child does maintain such 
a level of achievement. (See Educational 
Age.) 

However, when correlations between intel- 
ligence and achievement in a particular sub- 
ject are +0.60 and lower, accomplishment 
ratios will show a wide range both above 
and below 100. It is not fair, therefore, to 
expect all children to reach the mean school 
achievement for their mental age. Such an 
expectation signifies a belief that if all the 
children were properly motivated, they would 
all reach at least • the level of achievement 
which is at present the average for their 
mental age. There is not enough justification 
for such an assumption. It is true that witli 
hotter teaching the achievement norms . for 
each age might be raised considerably, so 
considerably that the pupil who scores far- 
thest below the norm at that time malces as 
high a score as the present average. However, 
if such an improvment were brought about, 
it would not necessarily mean that the range 
of achievement at any mental age level would 
decrease. The new norms would he higher 
but there might be the same number of E.Q.’s 
that did not correspond wiffi the I.Q.’s. "While 
belter teaching should be expected to improve 
achievement, it would not follow that the 
correlation between intelligence and school 
achievement would he raised. However, it is 
important to bear in mind that even if one 
believes that the quality of a person’s intel- 
ligence changes little throughout life, the fact 
that so many types of achievement have so 
low a correlation with intelligence means that 
there, are other factors, many of them open 
to deliberate change, which also affect ' the 
standard of achievement. 

Co^elations hetiveen school achievement 
rad intelligence are lower in high school 
man in the elementary school, and still lower 
decrease in the correlation 
with the level of schooling does not mean that 
intelligence counts for less at higher levels of 
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education. It is due partly to the fact that 
the range of intelligence is greatest in the 
elementary school and least at the college 
level. When the group upon whose measure- 
ments correlations are based has a narrow 
range in one characteristic, the correlation 
between that characteristic and another will 
be lower than if a group of wider range had 
been chosen (See Correlation). Another 
reason for the low correlation between meas- 
ured intelligence and measured scholastic 
ability in college is the fact that in first class 
colleges only persons of high intelligence are 
admitted. A higher intelligence than the aver- 
age for students at these colleges is not neces- 
sary for the attainment of high marks in most 
of the college subjects as taught and tested. 
What counts more in determining college suc- 
cess are motivation, study habits, general per- 
sonality adjustment, and the amount of time 
available for study. Some colleges which 
admit most of their students on their high 
school records alone and the rest on the basis 
of entrance examinations find that those who 
have shown good high school ability also 
prove themselves abler at college than do 
those who did not do so well in high school 
but did do well on the entrance examinations, 
a finding which tends to corroborate the im- 
portance of motivation and study habits for 
college achievement. 

At all school levels intelligence is more 
highly correlated with general achievement 
than it is with achievement in specific sub- 
jects. Special prognostic tests for specific 
subjects such as foreign language and mathe- 
matics and reading (called reading readiness 
tests) are being introduced to predict to 
what degree a pupil will be successful in 
undertaking specific training in that subject 
at that time. Prognosis tests used together 
with intelligence tests are better than either 
used alone. Both, however, predict much bet- 
ter those who will not succeed than they dif- 
ferentiate between those who will gain a high 
degree of success and those who will realize 
average achievement. It is customary to find 
the critical score on each prognosis test. Stu- 
dents scoring below the critical score have so 
little chance of succeeding in the subject-mat- 
ter for which the test is prognostic that they 
are usually not permitted to proceed with that 
study at that time. (See Predioton of Suc- 
cess and Prognostic Test.) 

It is often assumed that scholastic ability 


can be predicted from scholastic interest. 
Many years ago Thorndike found a correla- 
tion as high as -|-0.89 between educational in- 
terests and self-estimated abilities. This cor- 
relation proved to be much too high when the 
problem was further investigated and when 
other measurements of abilities than self-esti- 
mations were used. Investigations which com- 
pared self-estimated interests in college 
courses both ivith self-estimated abilities 
and with college grades found that the cor- 
relation between interests and grades vms 
much lower than that between interests and 
self-estimated abilities. In many groups the 
average achievement of students preferring a 
subject was no higher than the average 
achievement of the rest of the class. However, 
a much larger percentage of students who 
prefer a subject make their “best grades” in 
that subject and a smaller percentage made 
“worst grades” than do students as a whole. 

Numerous studies have been made of the 
correlation of abilities in the various school 
subjects. Success in one subject, such as 
mathematics, has been correlated with success 
in other subjects, such as science, social sci- 
ence, English, etc. Some investigators have 
studied the correlation between success in one 
phase of a subject with success in another 
phase of the same subject; for example, the 
correlation between ability in arithmetical ■ 
computation and in problem solving, and be- 
tween knowledge of grammar and composi- 
tion ability. As is to be expected of inves- 
tigations which deal with so many difl^crCTt 
situations, there has been a wide range in the 
coefficients of correlation reported, with most 
coefficients of correlation between ability^ in 
one subject and ability in another subje<^ 
falling within the limits r==:-f--30 ^nd 
r=:-f-.60. The closer the similarity in con- 
tent and procedure, the higher is the^ coeffi- 
cient of correlation between success in one 
subject and success in the other. Thus, t e 
correlation is higher between elementary 
algebra and intermediate algebra than no- 
tween elementary algebra and physics; the 
correlation between elementary algebra an 
physics is higher than the correlation 
elementary algebra and English; and 
correlation between elementary algebra an 
English is higher than between elementa^ 

! algebra and health education. Si^mnan y 
enough, wherever large and relatively 
gencous groups of pupils are studied, the co 
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relations found are positive, diough they may 
be low. There is no school subject in which 
success is regularly, or even often, correlated 
negatively with success in another subject. 
Since coefficients of correlation reflect the 
scores of groups of students, the prevailing 
positive correlation of ability in school sub- 
jects does not mean that individual students 
may not be successful in one subject and fail 
in another. ( B.B.F. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE— See Hygiene and 
Health Education. 

SCHOOL LAW— See Educational Law 
AND Legislation. 

SCHOOL REPUBUC — See Self-Gov- 
ernment. 

SCHOOL YEAR, LENGTH OF. The 
school year may he defined as the length of 
time the school is in session. There are sev- 
eral factors . which determine the length of 
time any given school may operate within the 
calendar year. Among those factors are the 
following: (1) the wealth of the state or com- 
munity, and (2) the amount of the tax money 
the citizens are willing to set aside for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Many people are not aware of the %vide 
differences in the scope and quality of public 
school programs in the several states. Length 
of school year is only one of the factors 
which undoubtedly reflect those differences to 
a significant degree. 

In 1939-40 the average school term in the 
nation as a whole ivas about 175 days, or 8% 


months. In the individual states the average 
term ranged from 146 days in Mississippi to 
188 days in Maryland. While thirteen states 
operated their schools for at least nine 
months, on the average, four states kept theirs 
open for less than eight months and eleven 
operated for less than 8^ months. 

In each state, of course, approximately one 
half of the school children had terms that 
were shorter than the state average and, in 
general, rural school terms were much shorter 
than those in urban areas. In the rural 
schools of Mississippi the typical term in 
1937-38 was only 136 days while in the 
urban schools of the same state it was 177 
days. For the whole nation the average length 
of rural school terms was 166 days, as com- 
pared with an average term of 181 days in 
urban schools. 

Most of the states ranking lowest in length 
of school term are in the Southeast while 
those ranking highest are located chieflv in 
the Middle Atlantic, New England, and Mid- 
dle states. O.G.J. 
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SaENCE, TEACHING OF. Throughout 
the elementary and junior high school, the 
subject matter of science instruction is undif- 
ferentiated and is known as science or general 
science, the first term tending to supersede 
the second, especially in the elementary 
grades. The subject matter of any unit of 
instruction in these schools is not restricted 
to the fields of the specialized sciences, such 
as botany, zoology, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, or meterology, although it 
includes information and principles formally 
belonging to each of these fields. 

In some high schools General Science is 
offered in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. The science course most frequently 
offered in the tenth grade is biology, a course 
which varies greatly in content from school 
to school. Earlier textbooks had a tripartite 
organization of units of botany, zoology, and 
human physiology. Stress during the twen- 
tieth century has been placed successively on 
such central ideas as evolution; the relation 
of organisms to man as actual or potential 
wealth (economic biology) ; organisms as 
users of and competitors for energy; physio- 
logical processes, emphasizing human physio- 
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logy; social and civic problems, such as indi- 
vidual and community health, genetics, men- 
tal hygiene, conservation, and consumer prob- 
lems. *^ 

Chemistry and physics are the dominant 
science subjects in the last two years of ihe 
high school. Although the trend in these 
fields is away from the systematic or discip- 
linary content characteristic of earlier per- 
iods and toward practical problems of every- 
day life, much less change has taken place 
here than in biology. 

Small and ever decreasing enrollments 
throughout the country still persist in various 
other science courses, the most frequently 
elected among which are botany, zoology, 
physiology, geology, and astronomy. 

On the college and university level science 
courses are more highly diversified, special- 
ized, and departmentalized than on lower 
levels. A few institutions offer orientation or 
survey courses which cover areas wider than 
those of the usual “department,” but such 
courses have not met with general favor. 
Courses in general biology are fairly numer- 
ous, but frequently, especially in the larger 
institutions, Ae study of living things is un- 
der^en in courses devoted to such smaller 
areas as botany, zoology, bacteriology, ento- 
mology, etc. General courses in chemistry and 
physics are offered for college freshmen and 
sophomores after which chemistry is com- 
monly departmentalized into inorganic, or- 
ganic, physiological, and physical chemistry, 
while Ae process of subdivision in physics 
culminates in the specialties of mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Technical schools 
of engineering, , agriculture, horticulture, 
home economics,, mining, etc., adapt ffieir 
science courses to the particular needs of 
their respective fields. 

. y4ims of Science Teaching. Statements of 
aims of science teaching are abundant in 
the literature of the field. They may be sub- 
sumed under the folIo%ring heads: (1) Atti- 
tudes, ideals, and appreciations, (2) Methods 
of thinking, (3) Concepts or generalizations, 
(4) Useful information, (5) Experience, (6) 
Mental discipline, (7) Preservation of the 
racial heritage, (8) Preparation for further 
study. 

By attitudes, ideals, and appredaiions are 
meant certain desirable ■ mindsets, such as 
confidence in the universatility of cause-and- 


effect relationships, curiosity, and respect 
for the points of view of o&ers, as well as 
the ability to enter into a wide variety of 
emotional experiences, such as awe in the 
presence of the marvels of nature, joy in dis- 
covering new truth, admiration for the efforts 
and achievements of scientists. 

No sharp distinction can be made between 
mind-sets and emotions on the one hand and 
methods of thinking on the other. Both are 
involved in what is commonly called “scien- 
tific method.” The method of thinking which 
science teachers attempt to make functional 
in their students consists esentially of a series 
of steps among which are (!) die clear re- 
cognition of a problem or uncertainty the 
resolution of which is sought, (2) the anal- 
ysis of such a problem into its essential ele- 
ments, (3)' the gathering of pertinent facts 
or data, (4) the formation of appropriate 
hypotheses and the clear distinction between 
a hypothesis so formed and a conclusion, 
(5) the testing of hypotheses by means of 
facts already available or obtained for this 
purpose, and (6) the rejection or acceptance 
of the hypothesis in the light of data. If a 
hypothesis is rejected, a new one must be 
made and tested; if accepted, it becomes a 
conclusion, a new piece of knowledge to be 


utilized. _ . . 

Prominent in writings on the objectives ot 
teaching of science is die large generalizadon 
or concept, an idea or understanding which 
serves to imify and explain large areas of 
human experience. Illustrative of such gen- 
eralizations are the following: “The sun is 
the chief source of energy for the earth an 
“All life has evolved from simple forms . , 

Useful information as an objective of sci- 
ence teaching is self explanatory. Sense ex 
perience necessary in the attainment of other 
objectives or valuable for its own sake an 
not common in out-of-school experience mus 
be supplied by the school. Mental discipline, 
in spite of the weight of evidence against i^ 
* rfo-arrJfid bv manv teachers as tn 



ledge from generation to generation is a d& 
fensible purpose for teaching science V 
vanced levels. Preparation for further slnQ) 
finds decreasing recognition in the elem 
tary and secondary levels, but is a , 

pose on professional and pre-prof ess 
levels. 
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In recent years various attempts have been 
made to state the objectives of science teach- 
ing in terms of resulting pupil behaviors. 
Outstanding among such efforts is the report 
of a committee of the Progressive Education 
Association, entitled. Science in General Edw- 
cation and the 1942 report of the National 
'v Committee on Science Teaching. 

Procedures. On the college level, the 
prevailing metliods of science teaching are 
lecture, lecture-demonstration, individual la- 
boratory work, recitation or quiz, and exam- 
ination, while advanced graduate work 
generally consists of research projects in 
which the definition of the problem and the 
methods of procedure are the student’s res- 
ponsibility. 

In the middle and lower schools, a greater 
variety of methods is used. Here the ten- 
dency is markedly away from lectures, speci- 
fic text assignments, and formally prescribed 
laboratory exercises. 

In attempting to adapt the work to tlie 
varying abilities, interests, and learning rates 
of pupils, teachers frequently have recourse 
to workbooks or w'orksheets which are sets 
of more or less specific directions, including 
laboratory exercises; study guides; questions 
calling for rvritten answers or for charts, 
lists, drawings, etc.; suggestions for special 
reports; and reading lists, etc., on which each 
pupil works at his own rate and with consid- 
erable latitude in the tasks he undertakes. 
This general method is found as a part of 
certain recognized procedures among which 
are the Morrison Unit iq.v.), the Contract or 
Dalton Plan (q.v.), ajlhough variations may 
occur in almost any procedure. 

In the lower grades and less frequently in 
the high schools, projects are undertaken, by 
the class as a whole or by small groups with- 
in the class, in the execution of which the 
aims of the course may be realized. Ideally 
such projects originate with the pupils and 
have social values which they recognize. This 
method lends itself readily to the establish- 
ment of desirable altitudes but less ivell to 
Ae development of systematized understand- 
ing and knowledge. In the hands of a skilful 
teacher it yields excellent results by affording 
natural motivation and integration of science 
with other school work and with life outside 
of the school. 

Laboratory rvork based on specific direc- 


tions and called “experiments” has declined in 
recent years. (See Laboratort Method.) 
The present tendency is to use lecture demon- 
stration (q.v.) for the purpose of interpreting 
scientific facts, generalizations, and prin- 
ciples and to use the laboratory for the solu- 
tion of problems which are real to the pupils. 
Many studies have been made experimentally 
of the relative merits of individual laboratory 
work and demonstration. Though contradic- 
tory and inconclusive in their findings, these 
studies have afforded some justification for 
reducing the amount of individual laboratory 
work. 

The use of such audio-visual aids in sci- 
ence leaching as the school journey; collec- 
tions of objects, models, and specimens; and 
flat and projected pictures, especially moving 
pictures, is increasing rapidly. Excellent 
slides and films are now available at a reason- 
able cost. There is sound experimental evi- 
dence that learning is substantially increased 
by the use of such aids. (See Ahdio-Visuai. 
Aids; Museum, School; Trip, School.) 

Science teachers through their organiza- 
tions and publications are attempting (1) to 
relate their instruction more closely to the 
life needs, interests, and behaviors of their 
students, and (2) to develop and gain accept- 
ance of a 12-year program covering the ele- 
mentary and secondary school periods, which 
shall be sequential and integrated. 

Tests. During the decade covering approx- 
imately the years from 1924 to 1934 more 
than two score printed tests were published 
for use in high school science classes. The 
majority of these tests are directed to the 
measurement of achievement, chiefly in terms 
of knowledge, and are highly objective. In- 
cluded among the printed tests are aptitude, 
diagnostic, and instructional tests; some are 
devoted wholly or partly to attempts to meas- 
ure certain less definite outcomes , such as 
attitudes, scientific thinking, and laboratory 
resourcefulness. In recent years the Co-oper- 
ative Test Service has developed several ser- 
ms of e.xcellent tests. (See Standardized 
Tests.) H.B. 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Early the twentieth century, the 
spirit of scientific inquiry and the practice of 
scientific experimentation began to influence 
the professional thinking of educators, re- 
sulting in a significant contribution to educa- 
tional progress, that of scientific educational 
research. The earlier empirical and specula- 
tive thinking about education gave way to 
inquiries made in a rigid scientific spirit and 
pursued by the accurate and precise methods 
of modem science. Educators demanded that 
educational reforms be based on the findings 
of scientific research, and became increasingly 
skeptical of proposals not based on reliable 
statistical and experimental investigations. 

This movement to study education scien- 
tifically has been designated as scientific de- 
terminism. The scientific determinist insists 
that all educational problems be approached 
in a scientific attitude; that all educational 
practices and procedures be determined by in- 
vestigations conducted in the scientific spirit 
and bv means of scientific tech>;^iques. The 
scientific method is (1) objective, (2) im- 
partial, (3) mathematically precise, and (4) 
subject to verification by any competent ob- 
server., This is the method that the educa- 
tional research workers use in determining 
such matters as educational aims, educational 
content, educational agencies, educational or- 
ganization, and educational methods. They 
not only draw upon the basic sciences for 
their data, both in the form of facts and in 
the form of general principles, but they also 


use the laboratory and statistical investiga- 
tion procedures of the exact sciences. 

^ Educational investigation and experimenta- 
tion have developed rapidly in recent years. 
Scientific curriculum construction and scien- 
tific determination of teaching techniques 
have become accepted aspects of school ad- 
ministration. The work of the research spe- 
cialist has rapidly expanded from that of 
making a general survey of accomplishment 
and of conducting testing programs to in- 
cluding a rvide diversity of scientific studies 
dealing with such problems as pupil guidance 
and placement, pupil classification, retarda- 
tion and elimination, curriculum reorganiza- 
tion, salary schedules and school finance, 
school architecture and school plants, school 
legislation, and even school publicity and 
public relations. 

Tlie scientific research workers have con- 
tributed much to the solution of school prob- 
lems and to making education more efficient, 
but certain dangers should be avoided in this 
scientific study of education. In the first 
place, the research worker should remember 
that the measurement movement is in its in- 
fancy, and that we cannot expect to perfect 
in a few decades our measuring instruments 
in this realm of intellect, emotions, and so- 
cial relations. In the second place, he must 
not reach the conclusion that only those 
things which can be measured objectively and 
concretely have value, and that we can safely 
throw overboard the work of the educational 
philosopher. In tlie third place, however sci- 
entific the research worker becomes, he must 
never depersonalize and mechanize the work 
of the schools, and allow children to become 
mere tallies in frequency distributions or 
mere numbers in case-studies. Finally, sci- 
entific measurements and statistical studies 
must never be allowed to become ends in 
themselves, but always should be used as 
means toward the more effective education of- 
the children of our schools. Statistical ma- 
nipulations should never be allowed to run 
away with common sense. (See ResbarOT, 
Educational.) E.H.w. 
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SCORE CARD — See Building, School; 
Teachers, Rating of. 

SCORES, CONVERSION OF. The raw 
score {crude score) is the numerical result 
obtained directly from the scoring of a test. 
A youngster to whom a standardized intelli- 
gence test has been administered may receive 
a score of 41 points, a number which repre- 
sents only the total of the scores on each of 
the parts of the test. Raw scores have little 
absolute significance and cannot he compared 
from test to test since the size and the equality 
of the units used are unknown. It is difficult, 
for example, to interpret in any meaningful 
way the score of 41 points on an intelligence 
test. Raw scores can he made meaningful by 
comparing them with similar data previously 
acquired or by conversion of these raw scores 
to some form of derived scores. By using 
converted scores, that is, derived scores, 
rather than the original raw scores we are 
able not only to compare the child’s ability 
or achievement with that of other children 
but also to compare his status in one trait or 
ability with his own status in another trait 
or ability. Tlie conversion of scores also 
makes it possible to obtain a composite or 
over-all measure which represents in a single 
score a pupil’s achievement in several subject 
areas. 

Wliich type of derived score should be used 
in a given situation depends on the kind of 
interpretation that is needed. Scores on in- 
telligence tests are usually converted into 
mental ages if a measure of mental level is 
desired or into intelligence quotients if the 
rate of mental growth is needed. Raw scores 
can be transmuted into age or grade units — 
they are then called age equivalents or grade 
equivalents, respectively — to enable compari- 
son of the pupil’s score in terms of the scores 
that children of various ages or grades receive 
on that test. (See Norms.) When all that is 
wanted is a measure of the student’s relative 
standing in his group or in a representative 
group of students who have taken the test, it 
is appropriate to convert the raw score into 
percentiles (q.v.), standard scores, or some 
similar measure in which scores are expressed 
in terms of their variation in standard devia- 
tion units from the arithmetic mean or some 
other agreed upon point in the distribution. 

The standard score or standard measure. 


often referred to statistically as a z-score, in- 
dicates the number of standard deviations by 
which, and the direction in which, tlie cor- 
responding raw score deviates from the arith- 
metic mean of the distribution of raw scores. 
The formula for deriving this measure is 

X— A.M. 


where X refers .to a particular raw score in 
a distribution of raw scores and A.M. and 
S.D. refer respectively to the arithmetic mean 
and standard deviation of the distribution. 
Thus a standard score or z-score of 2.0 is two 
standard deviations above the arithmetic mean 
of the distribution, while a standard score 
or z-score of -1.5 is one and one-half standard 
deviation below the arithmetic mean of the 
distribution. In order to avoid using nega- 
tive numbers, standard scores are sometimes 
computed from a zero point, usually fixed as 
being at the point three standard deviations 
below the mean. Wlien this is done, the stand- 
ard scores are all positive and express the 
number of standard deviation units that the 
given raw score is above the zero point (A 
score at the mean of the distribution, for 
example, would be converted into a standard 
score of 3.0.) Although standard scores are 
not necessarily restricted to distributions 
which are essentially normal, they are more 
easily interpreted and more meaningful when 
so applied than when they are applied to 
skewed distributions. 

When raw scores are converted into stand- 
and scores, an arbitrary score is in effect sub- 
stituted for the original scale. Standard-score 
scales have several values not characteristic 
of raw-score scales. Wlien the distribution 'is 
essentially normal, they afford a definite con- 
cept of the placement of each score in the 
series,^ they have various significant uses in 
statistical methodology, and they make pos- 
sible the combining of scores from several 
tests into a reliable composite score. Per- 
centile scores, which are counting but not 
arithmetical scores, cannot be averaged to ob- 
tain a reliable composite score; standard 
scores, however, can be averaged to produce 
a reliable composite measure. 

Various other types of derived scores are 
based on the same principle as is the standard 
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score. Perhaps the best known of these is 
the T-score, for which the formula is 


10(X— A.M.) 
~ S.D. 


+ 50, 


where X, A.M., and S.D. have the same mean- 
ings as were attributed to those symbols 
above. Thus a T-score of 70 is two standard 
deviations above the arithmetic mean of the 
distribution, and a T-score of 35 is one and 
one-half standard deviations below the arith- 
metic mean of the distribution. The advan- 
tage of the T-score lies in the fact that, in 
large measure, the use of negative and deci- 
mal numbers is avoided. 

Provision is made in many standardized 
tests for immediate conversion of raw scores 
into some form of derived scores based on the 
arithmetic mean and the standard deviation 
of the group of pupils on which the tests 
were standardized. Although the procedures 
used in obtaining the derived score scales for 
these tests differ in various minor ways, and 
numerical values do not necessarily have iden- 
tical meanings for all, such derived measures 
as scaled scores, converted scores, and 
equated scores are similar in their usual 
method of derivation and in their meaning to 
standard scores and T-scores. For standard- 
ized tests of these types, the scaled scores, 
converted scores, or equated scores have more 
meaning than do their comparable raw scores, 
while percentile tables for various grade or 
age groups usually permit of still more exact 
interpretations for specific groups of pupils. 

J.R.G. 
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SCRAPBOOKS. A pupil scrapbook usu- 
ally consists of a collection of pictures, maps, 
cartoons, graphs, etc. cut from magazines or 
other sources and mounted in some kind of 
bound or loose-leaf notebook, usually in aii 
organized plan which parallels the work of 
some course. Though it has been used in all 
subjects and on all school levels from the 
primarv grades through college, it is used 
most frequently in secondary school social 
science and English classes. The primary 
value claimed for the scrapbook as an edu- 


cative device Is that it encourages the student 
to look for illustrative material pertinent to 
the subject being studied. In a unit on the 
use of Greek mythology in modern writing, 
for example, advertisements using classical 
allusions can be cut ^from magazines and 
newspapers and placed under appropriate 
headings in a scrapbook. When used as a 
functional part of a planned unit, it can be 
very helpful in enriching and motivating the 
subject under study, especially if the students 
share their material with the others in the 
group. However, the scrapbook can represent 
a serious waste of energy if it is merely a 
haphazard conglomeration of unorganized 
material having little pertinence to the sub- 
ject being studied, or, if a premium is put on 
elaborate make-up at the expense of a planned, 
helpful content. In an increasing number 
of classes, the teacher is encouraging the 
students to keep scrapbooks as a cooperatively 
planned undertaking, rather than requiring 
each student to prepare one for himself. 

T.M.R. 

SEATING, CLASS. The seating arrange- 
ment in the classroom will depend on the ac- 
tivities to be carried on and Ae needs of the 
students in relation to these activities. If, for 
example, the work of the day is to revolve 
about the teacher’s expositions, then the stu- 
dents with hearing and vision problems 
should be seated closest to the teacher. On the 
other hand, an informal group discussion in 
which the students take a major part requires 
that those weak in hearing and vision be 
seated as close to the center of the group as 
possible. Any inflexible arrangement that is 
to hold for all times and all activities is in- 
advisable. 

The possibility of flexible seating arrange- 
ment is often limited by the immovability or 
fixed seats and desks. The informal circle 
arrangement, for instance, which is often fa- 
vored for group discussions, is impossible 
under conditions in ivhich seats are immova- 
bly directed toward only one side of the room. 
All learning needs can be satisfied only when 
easy readjustment and rearrangement of seat- 
ing equipment are possible. (See School 
Furniture.) ‘ 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. Secondary 
education in this country is usually regarded 
as society’s organized effort to educate its 
adolescents. It comprises the junior high 
school iq.v.) and senior high school and in 
some cases the junior college (q.v,). Thus 
ages 12 to 18 (sometimes 12 to 20) are 
usually included. Chronological or physio- 
logical age therefore is as a rule the limiting 
factor in defining the scope of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Aims. H. C. Morrison attached another 
definition during the third decade of this cen- 
tury. He thought of secondary education in 
terras of intellectual ralher than physiologi- 
cal and social growth. The secondary educa- 
tion period begins, Morrison assumed, when 
an individual has acquired the primary adap- 
tation necessary to develop the “art of study.” 
Those adaptations — ^reading, number and 
primary social — could he expected by the be- 
ginning of the fourth grade. The pupil’s in- 
tellectual behavior after this period, it was 
contended, differed from that of the older 
student in degree rather than in kind, whereas 
his behavior before this period differed in 
kind. In thus defining secondary education 
Morrison unwittingly reverted to the Euro- 
pean pattern and disregarded the tendency in 
the United States of emphasizing the social 
characteristics of the individual. The Mor- 
rison definition was not widely accepted in 
practice, even though certain phases of the 
mastery technique associated -with it stimu- 
lated general interest for a time. 

The fact that society generally has refused 
to confine the meaning of secondary educa- 
tion to intellectual growth is highly impor- 
tant. When it insisted that the schools must 
give due regard as well to the physical, so- 
cial, and emotional development of the in- 
dividual, it defined secondary education in 
such a manner as to condition its further or- 
ganization, curriculum, method and relations 
with the nonschool World. In other words it 
oriented the secondary school away from the 
European pattern, which we had been wont 
to accept as ideal. 

Today secondary education has gradually 
accepted, at least in theory, the principles 


that the purposes of secondary education are 
to: 

(1) enable all individuals to grow from 
childhood to adulthood, 

(2) enable each adolescent to develop his 
potentialities to their maximum degree, 

(3) insure that each adolescent makes a 
vocational choice that satisfies his interests 
and challenges his capabilities, 

(4) insure that he secures such orientation 
to his vocational choice as will enable him 
to make an effective adjustment to it, . 

(5) provide such orientation to his com- 
munity and the world at large as rvill permit 
him to take an intelligently active part in the 
solution of civic problems, 

(6) provide such orientation to family life 
as %vill enable him later to assume an intel- 
ligent role as a parent, and 

(7) accompli^ the above purposes with a 
full realization that only as adequate consid- 
eration is given to the physical, social, emo- 
tional, and mental nature of the individual 
will the resulting groivth enable him to func- 
tion ivith optimum effectiveness. 

That the above aims have not been generally 
accepted in practice and are even not clearly 
in the minds of all as suitable objectives is 
indicated by the fact that during the fourth 
decade of this century the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association outlined the issues in, 
and the function of, secondary education. 
Among the issues were included such ques- 
tions as: 

(a) Shall secondary education be provided 
at public expense for all normal adolescents 
or for only a limited number? 

' (b) Shall secondary education provide vo- 
cational training or only general education? 

(c) Shall secondary education present 
merely organized knowledge, or assume re- 
sponsibility also for attitudes and ideals? 

A glance at the development of secondary 
education in this country will reveal die rea- 
son for the lag between practice and theory. 

Development. Initially, secondary edu- 
cation was primarily college preparatory and 
for only a highly selected group. It was 
selected, hoivever, not by design but because 
the fashion of thinking that the secondary 
school was the “people’s^’ school had not as 
yet been generally accepted. 

By the middle of the 19th century die 
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demands of a pioneering people had forced 
certain practical subjects into the curriculum 
in competition with the academic courses. 
These had their origin in the academy move- 
ment, •which spread through this country dur- 
ing the first half of the 19th century, and 
which was the first expression on a large 
scale of the will of the people for a form of 
secondary education that fitted our democratic 
ideals. ' ^ 

Educators interested in college preparation 
were alarmed during the last years of the 19th 
century hy the many short courses of ques- 
tionable disciplinary values. An academic 
curriculum comprising English, Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, a modern language, and sci- 
ence was recommended as the acceptable pro- 
gram for all secondary schools. By this 
means the emphasis again was shifted from 
secondary education as a people’s movement 
to secondary education as a college prepara- 
tory concept. 

' During the second decade of the 20th cen- 
tury the junior high school came into exist- 
ence and the Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education made its Seven 
Cardinal Principles report. In addition, the 
secondary school found a rapidly increasing 
population in its midst. This tendency toward 
democratization suggested the need for a pro- 
gram more closely articulated with the needs 
of the less highly selected group of boys and 
girls. 

Various industrial and business groups in 
need of more trained workers knocked at die 
doors of secondary education, and vocational 
courses were introduced in constantly increas- 
ing numbers. The federal sponsored and 
supported Smith-Hughes provision for voca- 
tional education gave impetus to vocational 
education. More recently the George-Deen 
Act, also providing financial assistance from 
the federal treasury, encouraged the introduc- 
tion and expansion of distributive education. 
Furthermore, adult pressure groups concerned 
about health, thrift, citizenship and other so- 
cial-ci-vic values also wanted their peculiar 
interests represented. 

These many demands on the part of the 
public, expressed either through local pres- 
sure groups or through state and federal legis- 
lation, have created a type of secondary 
school very different from that of the early 
part of the century. 


Legal status. Students of secondary edu- 
cation must realize, however, that the status 
of the secondary school as part of society’s 
effort to perpetuate the democratic tradition 
is not fully settled in the minds of all influ- 
ential citizens. It is therefore likely to be a 
recurring issue, particularly when avenues of 
national economy are sought. 

In 1876 the Supreme Court of the country 
■»vas asked to rule on the legality of taxing 
people for the support of secondary educa- 
tion. It was contended by the opposition that 
it was the purpose of the pioneers in the 
country to provide education of only element- 
ary grade for the masses. The decree, in what 
is known as the Kalamazoo case {q.v.), fa- 
vored the right of society to tax itself for 
public education beyond the elementary 
school level. This decision, the tendency of 
youth to seek increased educational oppor- 
tunities at public expense and the practice of 
society during period of economic/stress to 
pass leeislation that postpones the age at 
which youth may leave school, thus removing 
young people from the competitive fob mar- 
kets — these insure that secondary education 
at public expense for all youth has come to 
stav in this country. 

But how much education, for how long, 
and of "ivkat kind, are ouestions ■which closely 
affect the cost of secondary education and are 
therefore likely to be debated recurrently for 
some time to come. 

Organization. For example, shall public 
education be provided only until the end of 
the 12th grade (or in some states the 11th 
grade), or shall it be extended through the 
junior college years? or even into the four- 
year college and university for those who can 
profit from it? Shall a community Mtablish 
a vocational school to pve training in sldlls 
needed in industry, agriculture, business. 

In 1910 there were 4,249,000 youths in t^ 
country between the ages of 14 and 17. In 
this number 915,000 attended public second- 
ary schools and 117,410 the private secondary 
schools — a total of 1,032,410, or 25 per ^nt 
of the youth at that time. The percentage ha 
increased to 65 per cent by 1930 and to 
per cent by 1940. 

The 1940 census showed 9,720.600 youms 
between the ages of 14 and 17. Of these, ,* 
601,400 were enrolled in public secondary 
schools and 457,700 in private secondary 
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schools, a decrease of nearly 50 per cent in 
the proportion of youth in private schools. 

These data reveal that not only has the 
proportion of ’teen age boj's and girls tvho 
come under the influence of the secondary 
school increased rapidly in the last genera- 
tion but the proportion who attend the public 
rather than the private secondary school is 
also increasing. 

As a result of this increase in numbers, 
as well as of a growing emphasis on the needs 
of individuals, secondary education' is chang- 
ing its form of organization. Traditionally, 
it has been a four-year school superimposed 
upon an eieht-year elementary school, and 
sometimes' followed bv a four-year private or 
parochial college. With the advent of the 
junior hisrh school movement in the second 
decade of this century the original 8-4 form 
of organization was replaced by a 6-3-3 or 6-6 
type of school. 

The de^'elopment of the junior college in 
certain sections of the country added bvo 
years to public secondary education. At first 
this created a 6-3-3-2 form of organization, 
but gradually a 6-4-4 plan is evolving. These 
plans of organization are designed primarily, 
however, for the program of general educa- 
tion leading to college admission. (See Edu- 
cational Ladder.) 

As society increasingly accepts public edu- 
cation as being concerned with vocational 
orientation, specialized training is brought to 
the fore. The vocational education may be 
two, three, or four years in length, depending 
upon the vocation for which preparation is 
sought. This preparation may be provided as 
an adjunct of aeneral education in a compre- 
hensive secondary school or in a school which 
specializes in vocational preparation. The 
vocational preparation may also be viewed 
primarily as training and retraining for spe- 
cial vocational activities, or as education, 
namely, as intelligent orientation to a general 
field of vocational activity. 

No longer may we say therefore that tlie 
organization of secondary education must be 
of a 6-3-3, or 6-4-4, or any other type. In- 
stead, its organization will become increas- 
ingly varied, depending upon the needs of the 
pupils and the demands of society for spe- 
cialized education. 

Another problem affecting organization 
arises from the size of the school unit. With 


the emphasis on efficiency and consolidation 
and the resulting larger administrative unit. 
Secondary schools of several thousand pupils 
are not uncommon in urban communities. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
median-size secondary school in this country 
has less than 100 pupils. Increasingly, edu- 
cators are becoming aware of the fact that the. 
size of the social unit to which adolescents 
belong affects the potentialities for education 
inherent in the school. If the social and emo- 
tional development of the individual are as 
important as the intellectual, then the individ- 
ual must experience social adequacy from his 
contact with his school association. He must 
have a sense of belonging, of imposing his 
will on the group at times, and also gaining 
reciprocal social values from the group. This 
is difficult in a school of several thpusand 
pupils. As a result in some urban centers, a 
form of school organization is now coming 
into existence, referred to as a “school within 
a school”. A pupil group of from 500 to 1,000 
pupils has' a separate administrative head, 
separate faculty, separate extracurricular pro- 
gram, separate social-civic existence. It is, 
however, part of a large administrative unit, 
sharing with other smaller groups certain 
ports of the school plant and school offering 
which cannot be provided effectively for each 
smaller group. Thus 5,000 pupils might well 
be housed on one school campus but have 
their intimate school relationships in from 
five to ten smaller groups, educationally in- 
dependent of each other. Although this plan 
of organization is not yet general, it does 
exist in varying forms and is likely to become 
increasingly common. 

Curriculum and metliods. Originally 
the curriculum was solely college prepara- 
tory. In addition it %vas assumed that the. 
subject matter, acquired, irrespective of the 
method of learning it, was of sole importance. 

With the advent of the academy (g.v.) 
movement a noncollege preparatory curricu- 
lum came into existence. In addition to the 
usual academic courses, architecture, biog- 
raphy, embroidery, civil engineering, law, 
vocal music, mapping, mythology, surveying, 
topography, and other “useful” subjects' , 
deemed to be valuable to a pioneering people, 
found their way into the secondary school 
offering. The reaction of the college-minded 
group of educators to this hodgepodge of sub- 
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ject matter brought the academic college- 
preparatory curriculum again into prom- 
inence during the last years of the 19 th cen- 
tury. 

Until this time the philosophy of method 
had not affected secondary education. It was 
not until the early part of this century that 
Hinsdale, McMurry, Parker and others in- 
troduced the ideas of Herbart and Dewey into 
the secondary school. Initially, and in fact 
until very recently, method was dealt with 
as an adjunct to curriculum. The learning of 
facts was regarded as the end of education. 
Method was simply a means of making the 
learning of facts more palatable and effective. 
This emphasis on method introduced such 
techniques and devices as the project and 
problem, socialized recitation, Dalton plan, 
the contract, unit organization, supervised 
study, homogeneous grouping {qq.v.). 

Another movement affecting the curriculum 
is now in the process of evolving. The pro- 
gressive elementary school with its concern 
about the child and his well-rounded develop- 
ment is leaving its impression on the second- 
ary school. A number of influences have made 
this possible. Perhaps the one most immedi- 
ately effective is that the college is no longer 
a static institution. For more than a decade 
it has been increasingly responsive to influ- 
ences other than tradition. College admis- 
sion requirements have been liberalized. This 
fact lessons the effectiveness of the secondary 
schools’ contention that a certain prescribed 
curriculum for all academic (college prepara- 
tory) pupils is sine qua non. 

The Eight Year Study (q.v.) of the Pro- 
gressive, Education Association has helped 
still further the progressively minded sec- 
ondary school to throw off its yoke of college 
admission requirements. This study also has 
encouraged curriculum experimentation in 
secondary schools. As a result, new curricu- 
lum patterns other than that of the traditional 
academic subject-type have come into exist- 
ence in various parts of the country. The di- 
rection of this movement toward a new sec- 
ondary school is not yet so clear as is the 
form of the new elementary school, but it 
seems quite likely that basic changes are in 
the making. The emerging high school no 
doubt will be more directly concerned with 
youth’s adjustment to the world in which he 
lives. 


This change in emphasis, from subject mat- 
ter as the end of education, through the use 
of appropriate devices or method to make 
subject matter learning more effective, to the 
concept that the end of education is the 
grow& of the individual, has been aided and 
abetted by studies of the adolescent. The 
more we Imow about the characteristic of the 
adolescent the more we become aware of the 
shortcomings of a subject-centered curriculum 
and the more we become inclined to favor an 
experience curriculum {q.v.), and wh^n this 
transition has taken place method can no 
longer be thought of as independent of cur- 
riculum. The two fuse, and method as an 
entity disappears. Secondary schools are now 
experimenting with various forms of inte- 
grated curriculums. The core curriculum 
{q.v.) and the unified curriculum are emerg- 
ing. They have hardly begun, however, to 
replace the compartmentalized subject cur- 
riculum, which is the traditional pattern, for 
secondary education. 

Guidance. When secondary education 
first became conscious of its function to pre-, 
pare for vocations, vocational guidance as a 
process came into existence. When emphasis 
on proper educational orientation ivithin the 
school came to the fore, educational guidance 
ivas thought important. When the social char- 
acter of the adolescent became recognized as 
a concern for the secondary school, social 
guidance was born. Tlius gradually the con- 
cept of guidance was broadened uivtil today, 
at least in principle, it is practically synon- 
ymous with good teaching. 

When education was thought of as a(hust- 
ment of the individual to a static or authori- 
tarian standard — college preparation, ^ 
body of subject matter to be learned, and as 
fixed skills to be attained— the guidance coun- 
selor became the functionary whose duty i 
was to help an unadjusted individual to a 
greater degree of adjustment. He therefore 
assumed the important role of supplemeiding 
the effort of the teacher, who was worJang 
within the framework of a fixed curricu um, 
in helping the pupil to attain the objective s 
for him by the school. 

When, however, the curriculum chanp 
emphasis from the subject to the ado 
and his growth as the end of edimation, 
place of the guidance coimselor change - 
he ivas needed at all, it was in a consulting 
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and advising capacify and not as a separate 
functionary. 

Control. As the secondary school expands- 
its concept of the function of secondary edu- 
cation it reaches heyond its four walls into 
the community and the world at large. The 
youth who leave its doors and enter the world 
of the adult hut who find this world forbid- 
ding to them are returned to the community 
.unadjusted, or they roam about the country 
/ in search of security. Before and even during 
/ the depression of 1932-36 the secondary 
/ school concluded that these adolescents were 
no longer their ^ concern; but they became a 
national problem and therefore a national 
concern. The federal government imple- 
mented N.Y.A. {q.v.) and C.C.C. {,q,v.) func- 
tionaries to cope with the problem. These^ 
were financed, controlled, and conducted by 
the federal government 

Increasingly, the . local secondary school 
has become aware of its responsibility in this 
matter. Opposition to the federal usurpation 
of what have been assumed to be the rights 
of the community and the state has been 
raised. The community feels that it would be 
able to handle the problem adequately if the 
money spent by the federal government were 
made available to the local school district. 

Some educators, however, point to the fact 
that secondary education is still too largely 
concerned with the traditional pattern of im- 
posing an authoritative compartmentalized 
subject curriculum. They also point to the 
lack of provision made by the secondary 
school for vocational, social and civic re- 
habilitation. Private and quasi-public insti- 
tutions have come into existence to take care 
of social and economic misfits. Tliese operate 
independently of the school in most cases. In 
other words, the secondary school discharges 
its responsibility to society by giving youth a 
diploma, which in many cases is meaningless 
when measured by the needs of society. The 
private and quasi-public welfare organiza- 
tions salvage those whom society has not been 
able to absorb effectively. 

Until secondary education expands the con- 
cept of its obligations to youth and to society 
so as to include what must be corrected by 
the federal government as well as by local 
social agencies, it cannot be given exclusive 
control of the educational responsibility to 
youth. Progress in this direction has been 


made. Some secondary schools sponsor com- 
munity welfare projects, conduct comprehen- 
sive programs of adult education, and even 
cooperate in parent education programs 
through the organization of nursery schools 
as experience laboratories for older youth. 
But when accomplishment is compared wth 
need, a beginning has hardly been made. 

Various suggestions have been made to 
cope with the problem. Perhaps the one offer- 
ing greatest possibility for success is the estab- 
lishment of a community advisory council 
consisting of representatives from the existing 
welfare organizations interested in youth and 
of citizen groups which are touched by youth 
in some form — home, church, industry, labor. 
If such a council would look realistically and 
efficiently at the problem of youth and the 
effect which his adequate adjustment has on 
the welfare of society, the community could 
be trusted with the responsibility for the con- 
trol of secondary education. Until this is 
done, large divisions of civic life must exer- 
cise control to avoid emergencies such as 
existed in the decade preceding World War II. 

The future. The post war period will no 
doubt see many changes in our concept of 
secondary education. Now that secondary 
education for all youth is the responsibility 
of the state, society must revise its concept of 
the aims and functions of its educational re- 
sponsibility to youth. Such questions as the 
following will receive increased considera- 
tion: 

1. Must secondary education insure con- 
stant vocational competence to the members 
of'" society? In periods of depression or vo- 
cational displacement, must the secondary 
School provide the means for vocational re- 
habilitation? 

2. Wliat must be the concern of secondary 
education with regard to other areas of life — 
economic, civic, parental, avocational, social? 
Must competence in these be assured in pro- 
portion to individual ability and the current ' 
needs of society? For example, if freedom 
from want is an objective of democratic so- 
ciety, does secondary education have an 
obligation to insure that each individual can 
use effectively the economic resources which 
society can make available? 

3. Must secondary education insure that 
all youth are nnbued rvith the democratic way 
of life so that democracy as the natural pat- 
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tem will be protected and constantly im- 
proved? In other words, is indoctrination of 
democracy — as fascism, nazism, and com- 
munism are implanted in the youth of certain 
other countries — an essential responsibility of 
secondary education? If so, how is this to 
be done so that proper regard is given to 
individual differences to insure that a maxi- 
mum degree of self-realization will be satis- 
fied? 

4. If secondary education at public expense 
and for national welfare is accepted, shall 
responsibility for control and support con- 
tinue to be vested in the state and locality, or 
shall larger support and control be placed in 
the hands of the federal government? In 
other words, are projects like the NYA and 
CCC the prerogative of the local school, or 
must the federal government oversee such 
projects to insure equality of opportunity and 
responsibility for all? J.B. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION, COM- 
MISSION ON REORGANIZATION OF 
(National Education Association). This 
commission was appointed in 1913 by the 
National Education Association to look into 
the growing criticism of the college prepara- 
tory emphasis in the high schools resulting 
from the report of the Committee of Ten 
made twenty years before, or, as expressed by 
the then Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton “to collect the best opinion in this 
country in regard to the aims and methods 
that should prevail in secondary education.” 

Tlie creation of the Commission was stimu- 
lated by the report of another committee ap- 
pointed Iry die N.E.A. in 1911 (Committee 
on Articulation of High School and College). 
This committee took the position that “the 


< • t ■ 

satisfactory completion of any well planned 
high school curriculum should be , accepted 
as a preparation for college.” 

^ Many reports dealing -with the reorganiza- 
tion of courses of study and curriculums were 
made by it and its several subcommittees. 
These appeared as U. S. Bulletins from 1913 
to 1922. The most frequently cited is the 
U. S. Bulletin, 1918, No. 35 presenting the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
iq.v.). 

Besides reports on each of the several sub- 
jects offered in secondary schools (English, 
social studies, science, music, home eco- 
nomics, etc.), studies dealing ivith moral 
values, part time education, vocational guid- 
ance, and high school building and grounds 
appeared under the commission’s sponsor- 
ship. 

Although much of the commission’s pro- 
nouncement became controversial and did not 
have the immediate effect on school practice 
which ivas hoped, its accomplishments were 
far reaching in that they provided a new 
orientation for secondary education — away 
from the concept ‘Svhat is good for college 
is good for life” toward the concept that 
preparation for living is insured through a 
program of education which encourages 
“complete living”. (See Secondary Educa- 
tion.) 

SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM, COMMISSION ON THE (Pro^es- 
sive Education Association) . A commission 
established by the Executive Board of the 
Progressive Education Association in 1932. 
The need for such an organization grew out 
of the work of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College, which was organ- 
ized by the Progressive Education Associatiim 
in 1930. In studying the relation of second- 
ary schools to colleges, this commission felt 
the need for a more thorough analysis of the 
meaning and function of secondary educa- 
tion. The Commission on the Seconds^ 
School Curriculum was established to make 
an intensive survey of this special area, i 
chief purpose being to develop a program o 
research and planning that would ^ 
some of the basic problems of secondary e 
cation. Focusing its attention on tbs e uca 
tional needs of all classes of youth, 
suggest ways and means of stud)dng the pr 
ent curriculum and of evaluation how we 
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met the needs of youth; and was to conduct 
experimentation in curriculum revision. The. 
Commission analyzed tlie social values and 
purposes which operate in our society, did 
experimental work in selected schools where 
curriculum changes had been made, and, 
through various study conferences and cur- 
riculum workshops sponsored hy the Progres- 
sive Education Association, studied the prob- 
lems involved in making curriculum changes. 
To achieve its objective, the Commission se- 
lected two general approaches to tlie problem: 
(1) a study of adolescents and their problems 
from the point of view of tlie development of 
personality, economic responsibility, and so- 
cial relationship, (2) a study of each of the 
major subject areas such as art, science, 
language, mathematics, etc., and of the way 
each area can contribute desirable educational 
experiences to the curriculum of die youth 
attending the secondary schools. 

To facilitate this task several committees 
were established, one for each of the major 
subject matter areas and one for the study 
of the adolescent personality and develop- 
ment. Reports of these committees have been 
published from time to time, giving accounts 
of their procedures and findings. There is 
no general report of the entire Commission, 
but tlie publication Reorganizing Secondary 
Education serves as a key to the more spe- 
cialized reports of each committee. This book, 
written by three members of the Commission, 
sets forth the common basic approach and 
philosophy of the Commission, its proce- 
dures, and the general findings resulting from 
its work. 

The committee that was organized to make 
a study of adolescents consisted of educators, 
psychologists, physicians, sociologists, an- 
thropologists, psychiatrists, and social work- 
ers. It gathered data directly from high 
schools and colleges, both public and private, 
in all parts of the United States. By collect- 
ing case histories it sought to discover infor- 
mation about adolescents which ivould give 
sonic insiaht into their behavior, maturation, 
and development. 

The committees in each of the subject 
fields made a study and an analysis of their 
respective subject areas to determine their 
mnetion in a program of general education, 
tlie findings and recommendations of these 
committees are reported in one or more of 
tne publications listed belotv. 


The commission suggests that (1) any re- 
organization in the program of tlie secondary 
schools should he based on the needs of 
young people; (2) desirable goals for a sec- 
ondary school curriculum are to be found in 
the concept of the democratic way of life; 
(3) the rigidity of college entrance require- 
ments tends to maintain the present empbasb' 
on subject matter and subject courses in the 
high schools; (4) the broad subject areas 
such as science, social studies, art, etc., should 
be retained in the curriculum. E.O.N. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
— See Principal, School. 

SECONDARY" SCHOOL STANDARDS, 
COOPERATIVE STUDY OF. One of 
the difficult problems that have perplexed 
American education for several generations 
has been the articulation of the various levels 
of schooling that compose the American edu- 
cational ladder (q.v.). Wliile considerable 
difficulty w'as encountered in effecting a close 
tie between the elemcntarj” and the secondary 
schools, the transition between the twelfth 
grade and the first year of college presented 
greater complications. The former problem 
was met to some extent by tlie reorganization 
of secondary education, particularly with re- 
spect to grades seven to ten inclusive. The 
latter problem proved more difficult because 
areas not subject to unified controls were un- 
der consideration. (See Articulation.) 
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It is interesting to note that all of the at- 
tempts at improving the work of the high 
schools have been in terms of the framework 
of local control. One of the chief devices for 
determining the adequacy of preparation of 
tlie graduates of high schools was fhe entrance 
examination imposed by the colleges. The 
gradual elimination of this procedure in most 
parts of the country became a responsibility 
assumed by secondary and collegiate leaders 
over a number of decades. 

As long ago as 1871 the University of 
Michigan dropped the plan of entrance ex- 
aminations in favor of entrance from certified 
high schools. It became the first agency for 
the evaluation of tlie high schools that sup- 
plied its freshmen. The principle was later 
adopted by a number of the colleges. Leaders 
in the secondary schools and colleges im- 
proved this program by organizing regional 
bodies known as associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. Over a period of time six 
associations were formed: The New England 
Association, The Middle States Association, 
The Southern Association, The North Central 
Association, - The Nortliwest Association, and 
The Western Association. Some of the asso- 
ciations became accrediting agencies. (See 
Accrediting.) The New England and the 
Western Associations did not enter the field 
of accreditation. In the main, all of the asso- 
ciations gradually extended their interest to a 
consideration of all the problems common to 
secondary schools and higher education. 

In the 1920’s various leaders of the asso- 
ciations beaan to tliink in terms of construct- 
ing educational instruments to apply to die 
high schools so that a number of purposes 
might be served. One of these naturally was 
the relation between secondary schools and 
colleges. The problem had in it a number 
of possibilities for much wider areas of ap- 
plication than a simple measure of the worth 
of the graduates of high schools. Accord- 
ingly, a group of representatives of all the 
associations was formally organized in 1933. 
It became known as the General Committee 
and it posed the following questions: 

What are the characteristics of a good high 
school? 

What are the practicable means and meth- 
ods to be employed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of a. school in terms of its objectives? 


By what means and processes does a good 
school develop into a better one? 

How can regional associations stimulate 
secondary schools to continuous growth? 

Realizing that a formidable task lay before 
it, the General Committee organized a full- 
time staff of specialists to work upon the 
devices that would indicate answers to the- 
questions proposed. The experiment was 
labeled the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. The work of building ap- 
praisal instruments that had validity and 
reliability involved a period of six years. 

Tlie staff, supported by funds advanced by 
the associations and by the General Educa- 
tion Board, and with the advice of leading 
educators, formulated eighteen bases for the’ 
consideration of secondary education. Out of 
these bases evolved a number of comprehen- 
sive and flexible criteria to evaluate the high 
schools at both junior and senior levels. Two 
hundred secondary schools of all types were 
selected for the purpose of trying out the 
early tentative forms of the measures. These 
were designed to be applied to the following 
areas: philosophy and objectives of a school, 
pupil population and school community, cur- 
riculum and courses of study,^ pupil acti^nty 
programs, library service, guidance serrtce, 
instruction, outcomes, school staff, school 
plant, and school administration. 

The procedure adopted in applying 4e 
measures to a school was a unique one for 
American education. When a school leader 
made it known that he desired to have his 

school evaluated, all the necessary forms 
were sent-rto him well in advance of the time 
of the evaluation. /He then set up a number 
of faculty committees to study the forms ana 
to prepare the answers. In a number oi in- 
stances the preparation of the forms covere 
a period of months. At an agreed time, a 
committee of educators, generally about ten t 
fifteen in number, came to the school, 
rule, they represented other school 
tlie state department, and some of the co 
leges. Tlie visitation period covered fr 
to four days, depending upon jr 

school. The committee examined the se 
evaluations that the faculty epmmittees h 
made and observed the educational ptyce- 

in the school. It has been stated by t 
have taken part in the evaluation p 
that the most important work of the 
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process had been carried out just before the 
visiting committee made its appearance. 

The visiting committee was organized into 
working groups which were charged with the 
careful examination of the faculty reports. 
Near the close of the time involved in general 
visiting throughout the school, the visiting 
committees met with the faculty committees 
who had prepared tlie reports in order to be 
certain that mutual understanding existed 
regarding the reports. Another novel feature 
of the visiting committee procedure was a 
meeting with a group of students selected at 
random throughout the school. The purpose 
of the gathering ^ras to observe the type of 
student present in the school and in a friendly 
fashion, to get the students to give reactions 
to the school procedures. 

The head of the school, shortly after the 
departure of the visiting committee, received' 
in graphic as well as in written form a report 
upon the work of the school. Frequently a 
number of the evaluations set up by the fac- 
ulty committees were revised downward be- 
cause many schools thought they were better 
than they actually were. The graphic scheme 
of reporting ^va.3 another unique device con- 
structed by the cooperative study directors. 
It consisted of a series of graphs fashioned 
after an ordinary thermometer. Along the 
sides of the thermometers were symbols which 
showed where a given type of school in any 
one of the six geographical regions would 
normally register. Each of the school areas 
mentioned earlier was described not only by 
a number of these thermometers, but also by 
one that showed the total cumulated and 
weighted score for the whole area. 

The report of the work of the visiting com- 
mittee to the principal became more often 
than not the inspiration for many faculty 
meetings. The purpose of such meetings was 
to examine the findings of the report and to 
suggest means by^ which the weaknesses of the 
school might be overcome. These meetings 
were often stimulating and frequently brought 
out the fact that many persons regarded die 
whole evaluative procedure as an outstanding 
educational experience. 

Some of the results of the cooperative study 
were important for secondary education. 
School staffs became conscious of the neces- 
sity for a well stated and comprehensive 
philosophy of education for their particular 


schools. The application of the measures 
proved a valuable in-service training means 
for all educational workers involved. Re- 
newed and awakened interest in the problems 
of the schools, stimulated by the findings of 
the visiting committee, often found suitable 
outlet in series of professional faculty meet- 
ings, department meetings, and the like. By 
virtue of the organization of the faculty com- 
mittees, departmental isolation was broken 
down and the school staffs worked together 
on schoolwide problems — a situation that 
promoted esprit de corps. Many leaders in 
colleges, state departments, and local school 
systems came to know and appreciate each 
other through the work involved in appraising 
a school. On the ^vhole, in those sections 
where schools were evaluated secondary edu- 
cation was stimulated to greater efficiency in 
terms of a modem educational program. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards has not been applied uni- 
versally. Although Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Ohio, and other states have mani- 
fested considerable interest, as evidenced by 
the schools evaluated, a number of states still 
have many schools that have not participated 
in the experiment. (See Evaluation.) 

P.B.G. 
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SECRETARIAL EDUCATION. In tlie 
early days, secretarial education, both in the 
high school and in the private business 
school, tvas concentrated largely in the areas 
of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
grammar. Shordiand and typewriting were 
taught as separate subjects with little efiFort 
to develop transcription ability. Shorthand 
was almost exclusively taught by the deduc- 
tive method with emphasis on copy-book per- 
fection of outline rather than on facility of 
execution. To accomplish the objective of 
perfect outline, repeated practice on isolated 
words was generally used. The careful execu- 
tion of individual outlines was later speeded 
up bv dictation of context material. The pub- 
lication of the Functional Method of learning 
shorthand turned attention of teachers to the 
possibilities- of mastering shorthand by direct 
association. 

Similarly, in typewriting the emphasis in 
elementary instruction was on the slow and 
accurate learning of isolated keys. Later in 
the course “speed practice” was begun. Pres- 
ent trends in' instruction in both shorthand 
and typewriting are toward the fluent and 
rapid use of the skills, rather than upon ac- 
curacy of knowledge. The general tendency 
is toward integrated rather than analytical 
instruction. 

Shorthand and typewriting in the high 
school were often taught as early as the ninth 
grade and continued through the four years. 
Recent tendencies in curriculum construction 
usually place the hvo subjects in the eleventh 
grade, with the idea that secretarial workers 
need to have their skills developed to occupa- 
tional levels of competency at the time they 
leave school. It is also considered necessary 
that the secretarial worker have a good back- 
ground of general education and of nontech- 
nical business education. 

The course in secretarial practice has been 
added to the curriculum. This course has for 
its purpose the integration of all the student’s 


secretarial learnings in a situation approxi- 
mating as nearly as possible actual office em- 
ployment conditions. It is in this course that 
such additional secretarial abilities are de- 
veloped as voice-writing-machine operation, 
filing, and receptionist duties. Transcription 
training is becoming an increasingly integral 
part of secretarial education. 

The upgrading of the specific secretarial’ 
subjects in the high school has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of col- 
leges, junior and senior, offering secretarial 
education on a two-year or four-year basis. 
The employment demands for more mature 
persons to fill secretarial positions, together 
with the relative lack of employment oppor- 
tunities during the period 1930 to ,1940, 
served to develop this trend. These factors, 
as well as the fact that the high school secre- 
tarial course has had unprecedented popu- 
larity •\vith students, resulting in the enroll- 
ment of large numbers of unselected students 
in secretarial curricula, have served to estab- 
lish somewhat the point of view that the high 
school prepares only for initial stenographic 
positions. 

The private business school and the college 
are regarded as especially well adapted to 
educate secretarial workers. The private 
school, first in the field of secretarial educa- 
tion, has continued to render a valuable serv- 
ice in complementing and supplementing the 
education offered by the high schools and 
colleges. (See Business Education.) H.R. 
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SELF-CORRELATION. Literally self- 
correlation is the correlation of a test or 
variable with itself. Traditional methods ac- 
complish this by one of three procedures: (1) 
test-retest method, in ^vhich tlie same test, 
same form, is given in succession to the same 
group, with an intervening time between tests; 
(2) alternate-form method, in which two 
comparable forms of a test are administered 
to the same group; and (3) split-half method, 
in which the test is arbitrarily divided into 
two comparable halves and two scores ob- 
tained for every individual. The favorite 
way of obtaining comparable halves is the 
odd-even division — odd-numbered items in 
one half, even-numbered items in the other. 
More recently, procedures based on the inter- 
correlation of items themselves, which tend to 
avoid obiections generally leveled .at other 
methods have been elaborated by Kuder and 
Richardson. (G. F. Kuder and M. W. Rich- 
ardson, “The Theory of the Estimation of 
Test Reliability,” Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 
151-160.) The goal of these procedures is to 
find an estimate of reliability {q.v.) of the 
test or measuring instrument. The self-cor- 
relation of a test is taken as its measure of 
reliability. J.P.G. 

SELF-EDUCATION. Any effort made 
by an individual for the conscious purpose 
of improving himself in knowledge, under- 
standing, skill, habit, attitude, or ideal. Pur- 
poseful reading, self-instituted and directed 
exercise, attendance upon lectures or musical 
concerts, visits to museums, conscious and 
planned improvement of personal qualities 
are among the countless avenues of self-edu- 
cation. Self-education should be distinguished 
from ordinary play or recreation in that it 
has a definite educational purpose and is not 
just a matter of enjoyment. Self-education 
should be distinguished from school educa- 
tion in that it is self-instituted and self-mo- 
tivated. Both of these distinctions are, of 
course, not absolute but matters of degree. 
Obviously, there can be both fun and self- 
motivation in formal school-directed educa- 
tion. Efforts at self-education have sometimes 
been labelled “self-improvement,” and, as 
such, have been seriously questioned by edu- 
cators and psychologists. The criticism has 
been directed chiefly at priggish and unreal- 
istic attempts at the improvement of broad 
traits without regard to the fact tliat traits 


arise as the integration of many specific ac- 
tions. Consequently, the success of self-educa- 
tiontion depends upon (1) an educational 
goal defined in terms of specific ends to be 
reached, (2) strong motivation,' (3) definition 
of things to be done that the individual can 
do and that are related to his goal, and (4) 
active effort by the individual. G.E.H. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. Any plan of 
school administration which provides that 
pupils participate in the government of the 
school may conceivably be labelled “self- 
government”. There are few, if any, schools, 
however, in which the pupils are entirely self- 
governing. In elementary schools the most 
common plan of self-government involves: 
(1) room organizations, with each room hav- 
ing its own officers, (2) a school council of 
room representatives and teachers, (3) school 
officers, usually elected from the upper grades. 
Secondary school student government usually 
follows a similar pattern trith the home room 
being the smallest representative unit. In col- 
leges the student council is more apt to be 
made up of representatives from the various 
clubs and the class organization. This type 
of student council is also found in some sec- 
ondary schools. Sometimes the type of or- 
ganization has been patterned after the na- 
tional, state, or municipal government, as in 
the ‘‘School Republic”, which was first or- 
ganized in a New York City school in 1896 
by Wilson L. Gill. Such elaborate organiza- 
tions have not proved as useful as simpler 
systems adapted to local need. 

In almost all schools having some form of 
self-government, every student is automati- 
cally a member' of the school student body 
and entitled to participate in the government 
of the school to the extent provided for by 
the plan in his school. It is generally under- 
stood that the powers of student governing 
bodies^ are delegated powers. In fact this is 
explicitly stated in many student council con- 
stitutions. Ultimate responsibility ' and au- 
thority lie with the head of the school— 
president, or governing board. ' 

What a student government organization 
does, depends upon the extent of authority 
, delegated to it, the quality of its leadership, 
and the peculiar needs of the school. Such 
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todies frequently play a large role in the 
administration of extra-curricular activities. 
They usually participate in assembly pro- 
grams, run class elections, stimulate student 
enthusiasm for athletic contests, arrange so- 
cial affairs, and in many ways assist in the 
maintenance of morale. Frequently a student 
council deliberately sets out to change public 
opinion in the school, often at the suggestion 
of the principal. FretwelF has given a “func- 
tional classification” of 114 student council 
activities. 

Student participation in school government 
is justified chiefly on the ground of its edu- 
cational values, especially in the training 
provided in citizenship and the development 
of leadership qualities. There can be little 
doubt also of the value of siich participation 
to those responsible for administering the 
school. The school runs more smoothly for 
the good spirit and work of the pupils when 
they have a part in its operation. 

The limitations and dangers of pupil-par- 
ticipation in school government are: (1) Ex- 
ploitation of students by school adminis- 
trators. It is possible to pervert a student 
government organization to an administrator’s 
ends. (2) Inadequate training of students in 
the choice of leaders. Election of the school 
hero to responsible position, regardless of his 
ability, is an example of this danger. It can 
be offset by proper education. (3) Failure 
to define the source and the limits of the 
student government’s authority. (4) The 
tendency for student government to copy the 
worst rather than the best features of political 
life. (5) Impatience with democratic pro- 
cedures, especially on the part of school ad- 
ministrators. These dangers are all subject to 
control. 

The success of pupil self-government de- 
pends largely on the degree of enthusiasm and 
vision of the principal and teachers. A plan 
of pupil self-government should be viewed 
not so much as an administrative convenience 
or inconvenience but as an opportunity, at the 
cost of time and effort, to give children the 
experiences that will help them to gain an 
insight into the needs and values of demo- 
cratic processes. (See Student Council.) 

G.E.H. 
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SELF-MARKING (TEST PROCED- 
URES). Accuracy and speed of scoring 
may be markedly increased by making use of 
automatic scoring devices. Tests using self- 
marking techniques are so arranged that cor- 
rect responses are readily compared with an 
accompanying key, which is hidden from the 
subject. Thus, one popular self-scoring de- 
rdee uses carbon paper to transfer the sub- 
ject’s response (an X in one of five squares) 
to the key sheet, which shows the position' of 
the correct answer by a small printed square. 
The subject’s score is then easily computed 
by counting the number of squares on the key 
sheet in which there are X’s. Another device 
requires the use of a stylus. The subject is 
asked to indicate his choice of answer by mak- 
ing a pin hole in one of a number of squares. 
At the same time, he makes a pin hole in the 
key sheet, which is placed under the answr 
sheet. The correct answer is indicated on the 
key by means of a single square in the appro- 
priate position. The subject’s score may then 
be computed by totaling the munher o 
squares on the key sheet which have pin ho es 
in them. 


SEMANTICS IN EDUCATION. Seman- 
tics is that phase of the study of langua^o 
which is concerned with the meanings o 
words. As the meanings of words include a 
the ideas and- feelings that men h^^® 
expressed and all the external objects an 
events they have ever discussed, the scope o 
semantics is vast. Theoretically, . 

hends every branch of human activity ^ 
is related to language; and one of “e ® o' 
nificant characteristics of twentieth-cento y 
thought has in fact been the ottenUon P 
by students in many different fie s 
semantic aspects of their subjects. ■ 

W. Morris points out in Foundations of 
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TJieory of Sigm, “It is doubtful if signs have 
ever before been so vigorously studied by so 
many persons and from so many points of 
view. The army of investigators includes lin- 
guists, logicians, philosophers, biologists, 
psychopathologists, asstheticians, and sociolo- 
gists.” 

In practice, however, students of semantics 
have found it impossible to explore the mean- 
ings of “words in their entirety and have lim- 
ited themselves to the study of certain rela- 
tionships behveen words and tlie meanings 
they express and communicate. Tliey have 
been especially concerned with studying the 
relationships between words and ideas; words 
and external reality; various meanings of the 
same word; the meanings of words and the 
contexts in which they are uttered; words 
and the neurological activity of the individ- 
uals who use them; and u’ords and tlie social 
activity of- human groups. 

The four schools of semantic thought which 
have probably been most influential in mod- 
ern education are (1) the general linguists, 
(2) the mathematical-physical theorists, (3) 
the school of I. A. Richards, and (4) the 
school of Alfred Korzybski. (1) Students of 
general linguistics have been most concerned 
with tlie historical aspects of semantics. They 
have traced the socially-accepted meanings 
of ivords as these have changed through his- 
tory and examined the semantic relationships 
behveen one language and another. Their em- 
phasis has been on etymology; tliey have 
studied “vocabulary in motion,” and stressed 
the fact that meanings are not static but in 
process of change. This emphasis is expressed 
in dictionaries organized to shoiv changes of 
meaning, notably A Netv English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles. (2) Mathematical- 
physical theorists have been especially con- 
cerned iv'ith the problems of limiting the 
meanings of ivords so that tliey ivill be stable 
for purposes of scientific communication. 
Recognizing that meanings are normally psy- 
chological events and tliat vocabularies are 
“in motion,” they have sought devices to ob- 
jectify meanings. One such device is the 
formulation made by P. W. Bridgman of 
“operational meaning,” tliat is, the assump- 
tion for scientific purposes that the meanings 
of certain terms are only certain specific and 
observable actions, and that any other re- 
sponses to tliese ivords are to be regarded 
as irrelevant. (3) I. A. Richards and his 


followers have made a special science of 
meaning and its interpretation. Emphasizing 
tlie sy^olic nature of words, they have 
stressed the fact that words are capable of 
conveying a multiplicity of meanings, that 
any particular meaning depends upon the 
context in which the word is used, and that 
the proper interpretation of meanings neces- 
sitates an awareness of the subtle and inter- 
related way words work. (4) Alfred Korzyb- 
ski and his Institute of General Semantics 
have called attention to the close relation 
between language and tlie psychological ac- 
tivity of the individual nervous system. Dis- 
carding the term “meaning” as inadequate, 
Korzybski has described ivords as tlie seman- 
tice reactions of human beings and insisted 
on tlie close correspondence betivcen (a) 
the symbolic picture or evaluation of the 
external ivorld ivhich is implicit in the words 
one uses and (b) one’s actual adjustment to 
the world. To distinguish his system from a 
mere study of etymology or of isolated word 
meanings, he has called it General Semantics. 

Students of semantics are agreed in view- 
ing words not as static entities but as phases 
of human activity. Words are to be sharply 
distinguished from that which they symbol- 
ize, as the word “dog” is not the same os an 
actual canine. The fact that dictionaries can 
record verbal definitions of ivords is useful, 
but may be misleading if one does not under- 
stand hoiv dictionaries are made. The reality 
of verbal meaning is to be found, not in tlie 
word itself, but in the symbolic activity of 
tlie human nervous system. This symbolic 
activity may or may not communicate an / 
accurate picture of that which it attempts to 
symbolize. 

The influence of semantics on American 
education began to make itself felt definitely 
in the 1930’s, not as a new subject in the 
curriculum, but as a new emphasis which 
affected many subjects. In general, it brought 
an increased sense of the importance of lan- 
guage togellier with a heightened sense of 
the dangers of verbalism. Teachers of read- 
ing put less emphasis on isolated ivords and 
phrases and more on the relationship betiveen 
meanings and the experience of the reader. 
Teachers of composition increasingly vieived 
language growth as closely related to the de- 
velopment and expression of real meanings 
in the experience of the child. Teachers of 
mathematics saw mathematics as a type of 
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linguistic behavior and helped students to 
analyze the’ assumptions implicit in mathe- 
matical terms. Teachers of social studies 
helped students to understand the semantics 
of propaganda. Especially in the colleges, 
there was a revival of interest in rhetoric. 
Early in the 1940’s a number of teachers and 
institutions, notably the Institute of General 
Semantics, reflecting Korzybski’s point of 
view, and the Orthological Institute, reflecting 
I. A. Richards’, were developing teaching 
materials for direct instruction in semantics; 
but the most important educational influence 
of semantics up to that time was indirect. 

T.C.P. 
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SEMESTER HOUR— See Credit. 

SEMI-ANNUAL PROMOTION — See 
Promotion. 

i 

SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGE — 
See Variability. 

SEMINARS. Seminars developed in 
American higher education with the advent of 
graduate study and research, probably in the 
1870’s. They are small, informal groups of 
not more than perhaps twenty students with 
one or more professors, usually assembling 
not oftener than twice a week. Their main 
purpose is to provide unhurried, intimate dis- 
cussion of advanced study by professors and 
students specializing in die same field. Fre- 
quently they are used for preliminary discus- 
sion of thesis subjects being studied for grad- 
uate degrees. They are also used for, instruc- 
tion in research techniques, for discussion 
and study of a professor’s research or special 
interest, and incidentally for social purposes- 
Since they are small, their procedure and 
atmosphere tend to be informal. Curriculum 


credit is usually, if not always, given for 
them. While most of these characteristics are 
alrnost universal, seminars vary in detail from 
university to university and from department 
to department. 

Seminars have been used also for upper- 
class undergraduates, especially in honors 
plans. There they retain their characteristics 
of informality, discussion, specialization, and 
individual study. ^ 

Seminars have all the benefits of small- 
group instruction, and have been the fore- 
runner of plans for informality and individ- 
ualization in college instruction, as well as of 
discussion groups, workshops, and the like. 

M.G.F. 


SENSE REALISM — See Realism. 

SENSE TRAINING. The necessity for 
training the senses has been emphasized hy 
psychologists of widely differing views re- 
garding sensation, perception, knowledge, and 
the relation of these to each other. Whatever 
the difference in theory, there is agreement 
that sense training must result in the ability 
to make finer discriminations with respect to 
shape, size, sound, rhythm, odor, 'weight, 
brightness, color, feel, distance, etc., and in 
the attaching of valid meaning to sensory im- 
pressions or perceptions. It has been found 
that verbal learning without a background of 
direct sensory experience remains meaning- 
less and unusable to a great degree. Equally 
inadequate are such formal exercises for the 
training of sensory discrimination as are used 
in some kindergartens. 

The best training arises when the^ child 
meets situations in which sense discrimina- 
tions are necessary for the attainment of his 
purposes. In the ordinary course of living, 
the child gives himself a good deal of such 
training. Adults can help by providing the 
child with a ivide variety of material for his 
exploratory and creative play activities and 
bv widening his physical environment to i!> 
elude more and more kinds of indoor an 
outdoor experiences. 

Groivth in the ’ fineness of discrimination 
does not proceed evenly for all the senses, i 
is a general principle, however, that roug 
outlines of wholes are perceived before de- 
tails are discriminated and that fine disenm- 
ination has as much to do with interest as 
with sense acuity. Thus a mother who can 
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discriminate between, and attach the proper 
meaning to, different varieties of her baby’s 
crying may be unable to distinguish the va- 
rious sounds of different motors which a 
mechanic can differentiate immediately. 

In die case of the physically handicapped, 
where the sense most commonly depended 
upon for meaning cues is deficient, another 
sense must be trained to get these meanings. 
The deaf use the visual cues of lip-movement 
to understand what another person is saying, 
and the blind use touch cues in the reading 
of braille. The abilities which sensory-handi- 
capped persons develop only emphasizes the 
fact that sensory discrimination improves 
most as the need for finer discriminations 
arises. 

It may be difficult for the teacher of today 
to realize that at one time educational con- 
troversy was concerned not only with regard 
to how sensory discrimination can be made 
more acute and how ideas are related to 
sensory experience, but also with the question 
of whether the senses need enter the educa- 
tional process at all. For centuries the schools 
were concerned primarily with words, and the 
reading and imitation of the Greek and Latin 
classics and of religious literature. 

The actual use of observation and sense 
perception was an innovation recognized as 
such in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, for it was a long time before 
the movement took hold in education prac- 
tice, From Francis Bacon’s rediscovery of the 
method of science and his emphasis on the 
inductive study of nature as the foundation of 
education, and Comenius’ method of learning 
through observation, to Pestalozzi’s denun- 
ciation of verbal rote memorization and his 
advocacy of object-teaching (q.v,), to Herb- 
art’s systematic formulation of an inductive- 
deductive pedagogic method which included 
sensory perception as a basic element, to 
John Dewey’s emphasis on experience as the 
foundation of education — ^this was a very 
long period indeed. Yet, in spite of the prag- 
matic nature of science and the prestige which 
science holds in the modem world, teachers 
are still largely depending upon verbal tech- 
niques, and the experience curriculum, still 
knoAvn as the “new education”, is having a 
difficult time to do more than just edge its 
way into the majority of schools. B.B.F. 


SENSORY Aros — See Audio-Visual 
Aids, 

SERVICE LOAD — See Pupil-Clock- 
Hours; Teacher Load. 

SEX DIFFERENCES. The term se» 
differences is used in psychology with refer- 
ence to differences between the two sexes, 
considered as groups, in various traits and 
behaviors. The term is applied equally to 
differences that are innate and to those that 
are mainly or altogether due to pressures of 
the culture. An analysis of the origins of the 
sex difference as found must be made for 
each specific type of difference. Studies of 
young children, of persons at various age 
levels, of groups in various parts of the 
country and in different countries and cultures 
and periods of time are all needed to deter- 
mine the extent to which the difference is bio- 
logically conditioned, so that it will not lend 
itself to environmental modification. Re- 
ported differences are usually in terms of a 
comparison between the averages of each of 
the two sexes, though range and distribution 
may also he compared. On the biological 
side stands the fact that girls mature physi- 
cally more rapidly from birth to adolescence 
than boys. Girls, on the average, walk and 
talk earlier than boys, and in childhood their 
size and strength is equal to that of boys. It 
is in adolescence that great divergence be- 
tween the two sexes in size and strength be- 
gins to take place and the girls, as a group, 
fall behind the boys in any activity which in- 
volves large muscle work, though still main- 
taining a lead where small muscle coordina- 
tion is needed. More boys seem to be left- 
handed, and color blindness among males 
affects, according to varying estimates, from 
four to seven per cent, while it is less than 
one-half of one per cent in females. 

With regard to general intelligence, numer- 
ous studies show that there are no reliable 
sex differences in average intelligence quo- 
tients of large groups of school children. 
There are differences, however, on parts of 
the test. With regard to both younger and 
older age levels, the girls are better in the 
verbal parts; the boys, in the mathematical. 
In tests of memory, the girls are also slightly 
ahead. It is important here to emphasize 
that when a significcmt difference (q.v.) is 
reported, it does not mean that the difference 
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is significant in terms of its size. In these in- 
stances, the term significant is used in a 
statistical sense and means reliable, with no 
reference to its importance. A very slight 
sex difference of no import whatsoever may 
he a “statistically significant” difference. 
Furthermore, in applying tlic concept of sex 
differences in education, the great overlap- 
ping in distribution of the two sexes needs 
emphasis. Because of this overlapping an in- 
dividual cannot be characterized with respect 
to a given trait simply on the basis of his 
sex membership, but he must be examined as 
an individual ivith respect to tliat trait. Bear- 
ing this in mind, we can look at differences 
which have been found with regard to school 
achievements. In general educational progress, 
girls are ahead of boys in all grades from tlie 
primary grades of the elementary school 
through college, tliough tlic difference is least 
in college. Boys have been reported as being 
better in arithmetic, nature study, science, 
history, and literature; girls are reported as 
superior in reading, language usage, spelling, 
handivriting, and art. College men have been 
reported as superior in mechanics and sci- 
ence; college women, in arts and letters. The 
fact that at one time boys are reported as 
being better in literature and at another time 
that girls excel in arts and letters, is a warn- 
ing that generalizations derived from specific 
test differences must be made very carefully. 
One generalization tliat has been made re- 
peatedly is tliat girls are better when quick- 
ness or speed of adaptation is required; boys, 
when reasoning is involved. In tlie field of 
attitude and emotion and interest, the diver- 
gence from adolescence onward is often 
marked. While studies of American pre- 
school children have shown no sex differences 
in sympathy, ivomen are commonly more ex- 
pressive of-active sjmipatliy tlian men. They 
are alsoi more ready to talk about their emo- 
tions and to confess their iveaknesses. How 
much this is owing to glandular changes due 
to sex maturation, and how much to cultural 
traditions cannot be determined. In our cul- 
ture as in other cultures, distinctions are 
early and forcibly draivn between tlie socially 
acceptable activities and attitudes for 'males 
and females. These cultural conventions may 
even be in large measure responsible for the 
boys’ superiority as a group in arithmetical 
ability and. mechanical aptitude. Studies 


made by the anthropologists among primitive 
groups show that occupational interests and 
such social attitudes as aggressiveness and 
submission may be distributed in contrary 
ivays in different cultures. 

The roles of the sexes in society is a central 
force playing upon boys and girls from early 
childhood. “This is for girls,” “This is for 
boys,” ‘This is sissy”, ‘^is is tomboyish” 
are some of the earliest judgments, restric- 
tions, and encouragements placed upon chil- 
dren’s behaviors. Sex differences may be 
created where none would occur as a direct 
result of constitutional sex differences, while 
slight differences may be widened enormously. 
Even when discriminations are legally or 
officially removed, the mores may continue to 
carry the sex traditions for several genera- 
tions and produce almost as great a sex difi 
ference as heretofore. The educator is thus 
faced with both a challenge and a problem. 
The problem is one of determining in the 
light of present social trends and future in- 
dications, what attitudes, abilities and inter- 
ests it would be best for each of the sexes to 
acquire. The challenge is one of seeing that 
differences are eradicated or ividened in me 
light of what would make for the best social 


idjustment. 

Educators have had numerous opportuni- 
ies in recent years to see how easily 
iable are some of the interests and abilities 
vhich have been regarded traditionally as in- 
licative of differences between the sex^ 
iVlien classes in household arts are opened 

0 boys as %vell as to girls, many boys are 

IS interested and as competent in that sub- 
ect as are the girls. Similarly, increasing 
•ducational and vocational opportunities 
nrls reveal that many girls are as interes 
ind as competent in mechanical operations as 
loys are. ' . , 

Some of the laymen’s, and even, the teach- 
es’, fallacies concerning the degree ® ® 
lifferences in interests and abilities stem r 

1 misinterpretation of the results 
restigations as have been conducted. 

)oys are reported as being superior o 
n arithmetic, it is easy to conclu e 
)oys are superior in arithmetic to a e 
rhough the investigator spoke only m e 
)f average scores for large 

ind girls, the layman applies the ® 

o individuals. The outstanding- characten 
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of statistical studies of sex differences is the 
great degree of overlapping of abilities and 
interests that is revealed. Although the aver- 
age score in arithmetic may be greater for the 
boys than for the girls, there are a large 
number of girls rvho are superior in arith- 
metic to the majority of the hoys. So great 
is the overlapping of the sexes in the abilities 
and interests i^hich enter into school experi- 
ences, that tliey afford the educator little 
guidance in planning a separate program for 
boys and girls. To be sure, the educator must 
continue to make appropriate adjustments for 
physiological differences and for differences 
in the rates of growth, as well as for the 
differences necessitated by current social and 
economic conditions. B.B.F. 
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SEX EDUCATION. Sex education rep- 
resents a society’s attempts to help the child 
in three related ways. First, most children in- 
evitably ask questions about matters of sex. - 
Sex education involves efforts to answer these 
questions helpfully and sympathetically. Sec- 
ond, every well-adjusted person must achieve 
a wholesome acceptance of sex in its proper 
perspective in his life. Sex education involves 
efforts to lead the child to this balanced per- 
spective. Third, in modem society the adult 
is expected to adhere to certain standards of 
restraint and of respect for others in his sex 
life. Sex education involves teaching the 
child to accept reasonable restraints and to fit 
his pattern of living into the demands of so- 
ciety.. 

The fact that there are ■jvide differences of 
opinion about ho^w these three goals should 
be achieved, in no way helps the individual 
child or relieves society of its responsibility 
for sex education. The motive for much sex 
education has sprung from concern over 
venereal diseases and their spread. There can 


be no doubt that the currently growng frank- 
ness about the venereal disease problem 
makes intelligent sex education more possi- 
ble. This concern for the physical results of 
illicit relations naturally tended to make the 
earlier efforts at sex education largely a ma^ 
ter of teaching the physical factors in sex and 
the dangers of illicit sex relations.^ In fact a 
good deal of the early sex education was a 
matter of trying to scare children into virtue. 

More recently it has seemed that a broader 
approach to sex education is imperative. A 
number of conditions have pointed to this 
conclusion. One authority has listed six fac- 
tors that have contributed to this concern: (5. 
p. 193) “(1) the new and freer position ac- 
corded to women; (2) the mobility which 
makes it easy to escape surveillance and to 
attain anonymity; (3) the development of 
prophylactic and contraceptive technics; (4) 
new points of view in psychology, especially 
the psychoanalytic studies; (5) the host of 
sex stimuli found in cinema, theater, advertis- 
ing, popular magazines, and songs; and (6) 
differences of opinion on matters of conduct 
upon which there was once, whatever practice 
may have been, a practical unanimity”. 
Clearly these conditions point to the fact that 
sex education must he broader than a smatter- 
ing of physiology and morality. Sex educa- 
tion has become the concern of sociologists, 
economists, recreation leaders, teachers, and 
psychologists, as well as of physicians, clergy- 
men, and parents. 

Objection to sex education has arisen from 
a number of sources. Some church leaders 
have objected to any sex education other than 
that provided by parents and clergy, lest the 
child be taught sex ideas contrary to church 
doctrine. Similar objections to sex education 
in schools have come from parents who have 
held it to be their prerogative albeit there is 
ample evidence that parents generally neglect 
to give adequate sex instruction to their chil- 
dren. Educators have objected to being asked 
to provide sex instruction because they are 
afraid of conflict with religious objections 
and because there are few teachers adequately 
prepared by training, experience, and tem- 
perament to do the instructing. . 

There is fairly general agreement that an 
adequate program of sex education should in- 
clude the following elements: 

1. Careful and sympathetic attention to the 


/ 
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child’s questions regarding sex whenever these 
questions arise. The child will show curiosity 
about sex in the pre-school years. Parents 
must he prepared to meet these questions. 
Most important is a sane attitude on the part 
of parents toward the child’s curiosity and 
to%vard his early sex play. It is far more 
necessary that the child develop a wholesome 
attitude toward sex than that he he fully in- 
formed about the physiological aspects of sex 
and reproduction. 

2. Adequate and stimulating opportunities 
for play and recreation throughout childhood 
and adolescence. Abnormal sex interest and 
perversions often arise from boredom, from 
nothing to do but to turn one’s interest in 
upon one’s self. 

3. Reasonable attention to sex as a factor 
in the various subjects of school instruction. 
Sex is a social and psychological phenom- 
enon, as well as a physiological fact. It should 
be given attention as an element in the study 
of social living and in literature, as well as in 
hygiene and physiology. There is no reason 
to believe that intensive sex instruction is de- 
sirable. Normal, unemotional recognition of 
sex as a factor in human living wherever it 
may be faced will supply the child’s need for 
information in a more natural way without 
over-stimulating his interest in sex. 

4. Provision of adequate guidance and 
competent counseling service for children in 
school and out. In adolescence, particularly, 
young men and women often feel a strong 
need for sympathetic counsel from someone 
other than their parents. This is true even 
when the parent-child relation is good. 

5. Provision for parent education, both for 
secondary school and college youth and for 
parents. This should stress the whole range 
of parent-child relationships and family con- 
cerns. 

6. Adequate programs of health and phys- 
ical education. One of the powerful motives 
for a sane sex life can come through the ap- 
peal to -the young person’s concern for vigor- 
ous health. 

7. Finally, there must be adequate social 
control of such sex-stimulating agencies as the 
motion picture, magazines, radio, advertising, 
and such commercial amusements as dance 
halls. The most serious efforts to provide con- 
structive education will not be effective if the 
youngster is constantly subjected to demor- 


alizing influences outside 
school. (See Character 


the home and the 
Education.) 


G.E.H. 
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SEX HYGIENE — See Hygiene and 
Health Education; Sex Education. 

SHELDON, EDWARD AUSTIN-See 
Oswego Movement. 


SHOPWORK. As used by educators, 
shopwork usually refers to instructional work 
performed or given in school shops. Shop 
instruction may be general and prevocational 
in nature, as in industrial art shops, or it may 
be given on a vocational basis. Among the 
types of shopwork that are most commonly 
given on an industrial arts basis are wood- 
work, metal work, electrical work, and print- 
ing. The metal work is often general melal 
work. This means a combination of several 
kinds such as sheet metal work; pipe fitting, 
machine shop work and perhaps welding- 
forge, gas, or electric. 

Vocational shop work varies more in type. 
In the all-day trade and industrial schools, 
machine shop practice, electrical work, auto 
mechanics, printing, carpentry and cabinet- 
making, and sheet metal working are very 
common. Some of the newer tvpes of voca- 
tional shop work given in schools innhioe air- 
craft repair, aircraft engine repair, air con i- 
tioning, battery service, Diesel engine repair, 
garment and needle trades skills, hotel tratii 
ing, instrument repair, linotype operation, 
lithography, marine engine mechanics- me a 
lurgy, neon tube lighting, oil production a 
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refining, optical ' mechanics, police service, 
refrigeration, telephony, textile weaving, and 
many others. 

In industry, the term shopivork is used for 
work performed in production shops or shops 
.in which goods are produced; in maintenance 
shops or departments Avhich concern them- 
selves with up-keep such as painting, repair- 
ing and redecorating; and in service shops of 
various sorts, for example, radio, gas, or 
electrical sendee shops. (See Industrial Arts 
Education and Vocational Education.) 

F.T.S. 

SHORT COURSES. The term short 
courses has been used in both the industrial 
and professional fields to designate a type of 
course which attempts to give in abbreviated 
form a larger field of knowledge. The agri- 
cultural and homemaking colleges have gen- 
erally made use of the short courses for both 
men and w'omen. Such courses are usually 
offered at off-seasons and vary in length from 
one week to three or four months. The offer- 
ing IS in the way of refresher courses and 
those representing new materials and find- 
ings. In the trade and industrial world, short 
courses designed to give workers new skills, 
or to retrain them in new processes, form an 
important part of the trade training program. 

Short courses also have been organized for 
professional workers. An example of this 
l^ogram is the continuing education center at 
the University of Minnesota. Tliis center op- 
erates short courses, clinics, and conferences 
for doctors, lawyers, and other professional 
workers. 

The heart of the cultural, economic, politi- 
cal, and social revival in Denmark was the 
'oik Hivh School {q.v.), a short course pro- 
gram (five months for boys, three for girls), 
och courses were operated during the winter 
months when young people from the rural 
communities could be spared from their home 
and farm duties. 

The short course program is essentially an 
3 u t education technique.^ Its application in 
IS country has been largely in technical 
ic s, although there are beginnings in cul- 
fm-al fields. ^ ^ W.H.B. 

teaching of — See 
secretarial Education. 


SIBLING RIVALRY. A feeling of con- 
flict between children of the same parents 
which usually expresses itself in iealousy. It 
frequently begins in a young child when the 
nerv baby receives attention which was for- 
merly his. Comparing children in the same 
family and show’ing favoritism also provide 
experiences from ivhich this struggle for su- 
premacy begins. Sibling rivalry is an impor- 
tant factor in developing emotional malad- 
justment in children which may prove the 
source of subsequent behavior or conduct 
problems. M.S.Q. 

SICK LEAVE. The majority of absences 
among teachers is caused by personal illness. 
Considerable substitute-teacher service must 
be provided in practically every school be- 
cause of teachers’ illnesses and maladjust- 
ments, illness in family, death in family, and 
other causes. 

Absence regulations should be flexible in 
order to meet varying conditions; they must 
be specifically stated and clearly defined; 
they should protect everyone concerned; they 
should be simple in their application; and 
they should provide for an adequate system 
of records.^ 

The flat-rate plan, whereby a fixed amount 
is deducted for each absence, takes care of 
the large majority of absences. The most fre- 
quent number of days allowed is ten. The 
average teacher absence is between six and 
seven days each year. This amount of sick 
leave, however, is inadequate for the occa- 
sional extended leave on account of personal 
illness. 

The cumulative-leave plan, whereby the 
sick-leave days which are not used accumulate 
year by year, has increased in popularitv dur- 
ing recent years. In a few systems the ac- 
cumulation may go on for as long as ten 
years, but most school systems that use the 
plan set the limit from two to five years. This 
plan offers the teacher protection against the 
hardships of an occasional extended illness, 
but many of the characteristics of the plan 
condemn it. It guarantees nothing to the 
school board, but everything to the teacher. 
It does not protect the teacher who is new to 
the system. In some cases it has proved more 
expensive than other systems. When sick leave 
can accumulate, teachers may teach when they 
are really too sick to teach effectively because 
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they wish to save their sick leave for a more 
aerious illness that may come in the future. 

Under the flat-rate, feed amount deductible 
plan, a number of days are allowed each 
teacher for sick leave. A small amount is 
deducted from the teacher’s salary for each 
day of absence. This plan lessens malinger- 
ing at the expense of the community, hut un- 
less the deductions are relatively large the 
nuifiber of absences is not appreciably re- 
duced. 

In many school systems the substitute’s 
salary is taken out of the absent teacher’s 
salary. This plan has obvious objections. 

Under mutual-benefit plans, teachers insure 
each other against salary loss during illness. 
Payments are usually less certain than they 
are under the mutual-benefit, group-insurance 
plan. Both plans have proved to be inade- 
<juate. 

Reeder reports a plan whereby a bonus 
system gives the sum of $50 to each teacher 
with a perfect attendance record. Each day of 
disability absence costs the teacher $5 of this 
bonus rmtil it is consumed. This system ob- 
viously has the same limitations as other 
plans by which the teacher is “docked” for 
illness.^ (See Leave of Absence and Sab- 
batical Leave.) D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE. A dif- 
ference, as that between mean scores for the 
experimental and control groups in an ex- 
perimental investigation, is ordinarily said to 
be statistically significant if it is more than 
three times its standard error. A significant 
difference is one practically certain to repre- 
sent a true difference greater than zero, apart 
from errors resulting from failure to obtain 
a random sampling. Thus, if an experiment 
to evaluate t\vo methods of teaching stenog- 
raphy reveals a significant difference be- 
tween the two methods, we are justified in 
concluding that the method which proved to 
be superior in this experiment would continue 
to be the superior method if the experiment 
were repeated Avith other similar groups. 

The concept of a significant difference is 
often misunderstood by amateur statisticians 


because the word significant has a statistical 
connotation that is overlooked. A difference 
may be statistically significant even when it 
is too small to have any real meaning to the 
educator. Thus, a new method of teaching 
stenography may be consistently superior to 
the traditional method — ^that is, the difference 
is statistically significant — ^but the superiority i 
may be so small as not to justify adoption of 
the new method Avith all that may be involved; 
in the purchase of neAV texts, the re-education ^ 
of teachers, and the change in school organ- 
ization. 

While diQ statistical significance of a dif- ; 
ference is an important factor in the evalua- ; 
tion of research results, administrators must 
also consider the practical significance of the 
difference when deciding what use should he 
made of these results. (See Critical Ratio.) 

J.RG, 

SILENT READING — See REAoiNC,] 
Methods of Teaching. 

SIMILIARITIES TEST— See Objective 
Tests and Examinations. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING — See SpeU. 
iNG’, Phonetic. 

SINGLE-SALARY PLAN-See Teach- 
ers’ Salaries. 

SINISTRALITY— See Handedness. 
SIZE OF CLASS— See Class Size. 


SKIPPING— See Promotion. 


SLIDES— See Audio-Visual Aids. 


SLOW LEARNER. The term sloiu learn- 
er is noAV applied not to those Avho are slow 
to learn this or that specific skill or area o 
information but to those who have obtain 
scores on intelligence tests which are o 
average (i.e., below normal) but 
upper limit set for the definition of jJ 
deficiency. Children Avh'o range 
I.Q., estimated to constitute more “an 
cent of the school population, are the 
most usually included in the category 
sloAV learners, though for such practica p ^ 
poses as the organization of special class » 
lower limit of 75 I.Q. and an upper mn 

85 I.Q. are often used. ' 

The two words of the term “sIoav; learoei | 

indicate that within the scope of their cap , 
ties these children are able to leam, ( 
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their rate of progress is slower than that of 
the average child. Moreover, the slowness 
relates to the learning of meanings built upon 
abstractions and symbols commonly referred 
to as intellectual. The school subjects in 
which the “slow learner” is retarded for his 
chronological age are tliose which involve a 
:good deal of reading and reasoning, espe- 
: cially reasoning with w'ords and numbers or 
other symbols. These same children may do 
: very well in manual work, artistic apprecia- 
:tion, and social adjustment. When dealing 
with the slow learner, the teacher must be 
I aware of both the child’s abilities and his 
'weaknesses. It is unwise to make the child 
spend so much time in trying to improve at 
I those points where the prediction is that he 
: will always be inadequate that he has no time 
L’to gain a relatively high degree of skill in 

1 those areas where such a result is possible for 

2 him. It is of importance to know the kinds 
of procedures that will reduce the difficulties 
that slow-leaming children have wdth verbal 

'•material. Many educators still recommend 
drill as the main technique for teaching those 
of below average intelligence. It is true that 
drill -will produce faster results tlian other 
methods when evaluation is in terms of short, 
I'Verhal responses to isolated questions of fact, 
h is equdly true that such memoriter drill 

3 mter results in speedy forgetting, or, at best, 

the accumulation of bits of verbal knowl- 
i^edge which the child cannot use to any prac- 
tical purpose because they have so little mean- 
mg for him. 

' • Fundamentally, the slow learner learns in 
tte same way that other children learn. In 
iffie Speyer School experiment^ it was found 
that the slow classes (75-90 I.Q.) and the 
classes (I.Q.’s of 130 and over) 

►. oth gained tremendously when learning 
.1 Mted from concrete meaningful experiences 
when the children could examine and 
,<jse all kinds of materials. The bright chil- 
' course learned much more than the 
the same materials, but the slow 
^’*■11 best learning not when they were 
Ifrilled hut when they were helped to under- 
and to work things out for themselves 
much as they were able. In other words, 
0 experience curriculum for the slow learn- 
®*^|ted to their purposes is as important as 
3 currriculum for the bright 
’ ■ ne of the great needs for teaching slow- 


l^arning children is verbal material that is 
nOt too complex for their understanding yet 
nOt so childish in content that the children’s 
resentment produces a negative attitude. Be- 
cause of the lack of such material, children 
of I.Q.’s between 70 and 90 are frequently 
found to be retarded in reading much below 
•^/hat one would expect from their mental age. 
jtemedial procedures which have been suc- 
cessful in these classes have been not those 
^^here drill and formal, logically-arranged 
j-eading exercises have been employed, but 
those in which the pupils have first been 
helped to enlarge their background of experi- 
ences upon w’hich a meaningful reading voca- 
bulary can be built and to gain an interest in 
i-eading. Interest in reading was developed 
through interesting books which were made 
easily available and which were sufficiently 
•jvithin the reading level of each child so that 
he experienced a measure of success, often 
the first such experience in the field of read- 
ing. Interest ivas also aroused through hav- 
ing the child encounter situations in which 
he felt a real need for improving his reading 
ability. 

Slow children, because they come into 
ipore frequent contact with normal and bright 
children than do the mentally retarded and be- 
cause they are more sensitive than the latter, 
are much more insecure, as a group, than 
the mentally deficient. Moreover, though 
parents may recognize and accept the fact of 
jpental deficiency in a child because of its 
greater obviousness and abnormality, they 
are usually prone to tell the slow child that 
he “could do it if he wanted to”. In these 
instances, the school must help the parents to 
see that such an admonishment will only in- 
crease the child’s feeling of inferiority with 
a- consequent loss rather than gain in learn- 
ing, rvith anti-social behavior as another un- 
fortunate concomitant result of such prod- 
ding. (See Classification of Students, 
Promotion,) B.B.F. and W.A.K. 
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SLOYD — See Sweden, Education in. 

SMITH-HUGHES ACT— See Agricul- 
tural Education; Federal Aid. 

SMITH-LEVER ACT — See Federal 
Aid. 

SOaAL AGE (DEVELOPMENTAL 
AGE) . The stage of the maturity of a 
child’s total personality. The stage of the 
child’s social development is determined by 
scales or tests based largely on his play in- 
terests and his ability to handle himself in 
situations involving his care of himself and 
his behavior with others. While physical size 
and mental age are somewhat related to the 
social maturity of the child, a child may be 
mentally bright and still act like a baby; he 
may be small in stature and yet in his actions 
be independent and socially mature. Children 
make friends more frequently among other 
children of about the same social or develop- 
mental age, rather than of the same mental or 
chronological age. M.S.Q. 

SOCIAL CASE WORK — See Case 
Study; Social Service. Activities in 
Schools. 

SOCUL HYGIENE— See Hygiene and 
Health Education. 

SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE. Without so- 
cial intelligence man cannot live effectively 
today. Without it he cannot distinguish those 
who exploit him — employer, congressman, 
salesman — from those who do not; he is un- 
aware of alternatives to his way of living; he 
cannot remedy grievances because he doesn’t 
know how to manipulate events to secure what 
he wants; he cannot make up his own mind 
reliably, yet he does not know when others 
make it up for him. He cannot, in short, 
make choices which serve his interests. Living 
without social intelligence is, moreover, quite 
incompatible idth democracy, where each in- 
dividual is expected to participate in manage- 
ment of the common social life and himself 
to enjoy as rich a life as possible. 

What constitutes social intelligence? Though 
there will necessarily be differences in de- 


gree from person to person, nevertieb 
certain elements' can, be differentiated. Ih 
first is knowledge of the world today: a'A-aw- 
ness of current happenings, but more— under- 
standing of the problems and issues involved 
of their historical roots, and of the deeper ... 
movements of which the events are manifes 
tations. Thus, in a significant dispute regard 
ing wages for labor, the merely informed wl 
know of the event, but the socially intelligeri ; 
will know also that this single happening n ^ 
imbedded in a cluster of problems and issnes > 
regarding distribution of wealth and will in- .j 
derstand the deeper trends and movement' 
(technological developments, trends to de- 
mocracy) which constitute the real basis ci 
the problem. 

A second element is ability to form dis- 
criminated opinions. This involves ability lu 
get information, to read, discuss, exchange 
ideas, and, in particular, ability and dispon- 
tion to examine evidence, to see below the 
surface, to evaluate critically. With these 
skills one can utilize the ideas of others la 
forming his own opinions. Without 
is at the mercy of any who wish to mold fii-' 
mind, to exploit him. Without them he cannO| 
read a newspaper intelligently, possibly no 
even with safety. He will swallow ivhal * 
hears; he will follow the party line, fscs 
information, knowledge, of a sort, even 
mentally enslaved citizens of a dictators p 
have; discrimination, however, they oo n 
display. The ability to form discnmmaW 
opinions seems one of the clearest evj en 
of democratic social intelligence. 

But intelligence which is mem 
about life today is insufficient. The ci ‘ 
who merely observes and understands i 


potent. A third necessary ^ 


ability to act, to shape the course c. - , 

Certain events one can, if he is s 
maneuver by himself. But for most ou 
in modem life group endeavor is .v 
Though one may individually reco^i^ 


honest officials, it is only by coopera j 
. 1 1.T- .non he 


others that honorable ones can - 
instead. One must, then, know hovv ^ 


with others, to enlist their interes - t 
operation. He must know groups to app ^ 
or how to form them. He must be s ' ^ 

working with groups to find channc - 
tion. Is such ability to effect ^ tf- 

cial intelligence? The answ'er wiH 
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what we wish intelligence to eventuate in. It 
appears increasingly that a spectator type of 
social intelligence does not suffice. 

M.Y.O. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN 
SCHOOLS. Social services in schools cover 
a wide range of activities set up in various 
ways and in varying degrees of completeness 
in different school systems, but all based cn 
two generally accepted underlying principles. 
The first of these is the realization that a 
child is an organism which functions as a 
whole so that his mind cannot be separated 
and educated ivithout reference to the other 
aspects of his total existence. The second 
principle is the conviction that each child is 
a unique individual differing in many ways 
from every other child, not only in physical 
development but also in mental ability, social 
experiences and attitudes. 

As these tivo principles have forced them- 
selves upon the attention of educators, and 
as .other fields of knowledge — psychology, 
social case work, mental hygiene, and pediat- 
rics — ^have developed, the schools have grad- 
ually assumed responsibilty for adjusting 
their programs and routines, and for intro- 
ducing new services to meet the needs of the 
total individual child. In doing this it has 
been found necessary to examine carefully 
each activity in order for the schools to avoid 
assuming functions and responsibilities which 
properly belong in other fields; For instance, 

■ tlie schools must assume responsibility for 
guarding the healtli of the children under 
their care, but they must avoid taking over 
the functions of community clinics or depart- 


ments of public health. Also they must pro- 
vide a ea.ce^work service, through an attend- 
ance department or a visiting teacher 
department, or 'both, for handling individual 
problems of adjustment, but they must avoid 
administering relief as that service properly 
belongs in a department of public welfare. 
On the other hand, the services which are set 
up must be designed not only to work with 
individual children, but also to work co- 
operatively ivith such other agencies in the 
community as health agencies, recreational 
agencies, so that the services of those agencies 
can be brought to bear as effectively as pos- 
sible upon the problems of maladjustment 
which appear in the schools. It is a further 
responsibility of all types of social services 
in schools to become aware of lacks in com- 
munity resources as they appear through the 
unmet needs of individual children, and to 
help stimulate the proper agencies or insti- 
tutions to develop the needed resources or 
services. 

In some school systems, all types of social 
services are set up in one department or divis- 
ion under a single Assistant Superintendent 
or Director. In other systems, certain services 
are connected with one department and others 
with other departments. Some of the most 
usual types of social services found in most 
modern school systems today are the follow- 
ing: 

Tlie School Nurse. The school nurse is 
a graduate nurse who is further equipped 
ivith public health training. She functions 
not only as an assistant to the medical in- 
spector in maintaining healthful living con- 
ditions in the school buildings and grounds, 
and in administering periodic health exam- 
inations to all school children, but also as a 
guide to individual children and parents by 
interpreting the importance of defects found 
through the health examinations and by aid- 
ing them in working out ways of having those 
defects corrected, either through their private 
physicians or through the use of community 
clinics. She understands the importance of 
working with individual children and parents 
in terms of their own family problems and 
understanding or acceptance of medical find- 
ings, rather than assuming that all parents 
react similarly. 

School Attendance Workers. All states 
in the Union now have Compulsory Attend- 
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ance Laws of some kind, but they vary greatly 
in the provisions of the laws and in enforce- 
ment machinery which has been set up by 
the different states. (See Compulsory At- 
tendance.) 

The trend is definitely away from the orig- 
inal concept of a “truant officer” whose func- 
tion was simply to act as a police officer to 
patrol the streets and see that all children 
were in school, or at least off the streets dur- 
ing school hours. More and more school sys- 
tems are recognizing irregular school attend- 
ance and truancy as evidence of social, edu- 
cational. or emotional maladjustment. They 
are, therefore, seeing attendance work not 
primarily as a police function, but rather as 
a social service based on an ability to analyze 
the causes lying behind the symptoms of ir- 
regular attendance or truancy (q.v.) For this 
reason, some school systems have already set 
up educational standards for attendance work- 
ers and are insisting that these workers be 
trained in social case work so that they may 
deal with individual problems and be able to 
work cooperatively with other social agencies 
in the community on conditions causing tru- 
ancy and later delinquency. 

Visiting Teachers. “Visiting Teacher” 
was the original title used when the first 
school social workers were introduced into 
school systems in 1906-07. That title was 
changed by the national professional associa- 
tion in 1941 when the name of the association 
was officially changed from the American As- 
sociation of Visiting Teachers to the Amer- 
ican Association of School Social Workers. 

The recognition of the need for this service 
grew out of the realization on the part of 
school people, settlement house workers, psy- 
chiatrists, and others in the community deal- 
ing with children’s problems that many chil- 
dren were showing school maladjustments be- 
cause of conditions lying outside the actual 
classroom situation. 

As unfolding knowledge in the fields of 
mental hygiene, psychology, social work, and 
education itself began to throw more and 
more light on the sorts of difficulties which 
might cause problems in the smooth develop- 
ment of each child’s personality and school 
progress, it became increasingly apparent that 
the classroom teacher and the school prin- 
cipal, alone, could not be expected to under- 
stand the causes of these problems, and to 


develop the case work techniques necessary 
to work with individual parents and other 
community social agencies and institutions in 
eliminating them. The social worker, attached 
to the school system itself,' wth a knowledge 
of school conditions and techniques, but also 
equipped with case work skills, was seen as 
the technician who could best help scliool 
systems and community social agencies to co- 
ordinate their services for the benefit of in- 
dividual children- In very many cases, the 
school social worker could help schools and 
homes to understand each, other better and 
thereby enable them to v/ork together to 
provide a more wholesome atmosphere for 
the child’s developing personality and social 
and emotional adjustment. 

There are as yet comparatively few visiting 
teachers, or school social workers, in the 
United States, but the need for them is grad- 
ually being accepted and their appointment 
in school systems is beginning to be looked 
upon by school administrators and laymen, 
not as added “frills,” but rather as a neces- 
sary step in economizing energy and making 
education effective for as many childrra as 
possible. 

Special Education for Exceptional 
Children. From the work of the school 
nurse, the trained attendance worker and the 
school social worker, as well as from the 
fields of pediatrics and individual psycholo^, 
there has come to the schools an appreciation 
of the need of certain groups of exceptional 
children for specialized education. We find in 
school systems now special classes for the 
slow learning child, the child with visual or 
hearing difficulties, the crippled child, and 
the child with speech difficulties, as well as 
teachers who visit the home of those childr^ 
whose chronic illness precludes their attend- 
ance at school. Some school systenw even 
recognize the exceptionally bright child as 
needing special class placement (See Excep- 
tional Children, Handicapped Childhek, 
Special Class.) 

Tliese special classes for 'exceptional chil- 
dren are mentioned under the heading o 
“Social Services” because the adjustment oi 
the child and his parents to his placement m 
a special group, the interpretation to 
parents and the children of the work m 
special class, and the vocational and 
guidance connected with the work oi 
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classes all require the serv'ices of someone 
trained in case work techniques, if the classes 
are to function successfully. In many school 
systems ivhich maintain a special class pro- 
gram, visiting teachers are attached to the 
department of special education for this pur- 
pose. 

Other Social Services In Schools. 
Various other sorts of social services are 
found in various forms in some school sys- 
tems. Free lunches for indigent or under- 
nourished children are now provided in many 
school systems through the participation of 
the federal government and the use of excess 
commodities. Parent teacher associations in 
some schools provide funds for clothes and 
shoes for needy children in the school popu- 
lation. In some communities. High School 
Scholarship Associations have been set up to 
provide carfare and lunch money for children 
.showing ability to continue their education 
but lacking money for these minimum essen- 
tials, These are usually financed by private 
contributions. C.J. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS, 
COMMISSION ON THE (AmericOT 
Historical Association). The Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies in the Schools 
was organized as the result of a growing 
ats'areness of tlie fundamental problems 
created by the rapid industrialization of 
American society. ITie general public, social 
scientists, and educators, recognized the exist- 
ing discrepancies between the prevailing con- 
ception of policy and program in the social 
studies and the educational needs of a dy- 
namic, expanding society. In 1925 the Amer- 
ican Historical Association accented a reauest 
t 


the resources of social science and educational 
research upon the problem of educating youth 
for participation in, and direction of, a new 
age. The Commonwealth Fund provided 
money for planning, and a directing board 
was organized which included economists, 
sociologists, geographers, educational re- 
search workers and educational administra- 
tors, as well as historians. Beginning in 
Jainuary, 1929, the Commission carried out a 
five-year program of investigation financed by 
grants of the Carnegie Foundation totalling 
$340,000. 

While purely technical and professional 
study of the teaching of the social sciences 
was a part of the inquiry, the Commission 
took a broad conception of its work and 
directed its attention to considerations of 
national history and policy and its world 
setting, interrelationships of school and so- 
ciety, conflicts and pressures in economic and 
social life,’ and to the “meanings, purposes, 
and potentialities” of American democracy, in 
order to orient educational philosophy and 
purpose. The Commission secured the service 
of technical experts to study and report upon 
detailed aspects of the investigation. 

The findings of the Commission were sum- 
marized in Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission, which appeared in 1934. 
The majority of its members believed that 
individualism, with its concomitants of capi- 
talism and class distinction, is engaged in a 
struggle with a social and collectivistic society 
of planned economy and mass rights. Al- 
though the present era is primarily one of 
adjustment and transition, current trends'in- 
dicated that the latter social organizaion 
would dominate the future. Thus a broad 
plan was needed which would enable educa- 
tion to meet the demands of an emerging 
collectivism, while securing the individual 
from bureaucratic tyranny. 

To implement this frame of reference the 
Commission proposed that “the attitudes and 
outlook of the American people, especially 
the rising generation, be “profoundly” al- 
tered to frank recognition of the new order, 
but through education in democratic ideals 
and practice, not through coercion or regi- 
inentation. In selecting and organizing , cur- 
ricular materials, continuation in school 
through adolescence with onnnrtimiiv fnr 
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despite economic insecurity. Equal oppor- 
tunity for the development of creativity, 
spirituality, and individuality was to be fos- 
tered by participation in social projects in 
the elementary schools, and by emphasis in 
the secondary schools upon broad courses in 
the social studies with more attention given 
to literature and to the methods and instru- 
ments of scientific inquiry. 

The Commission placed its faith in “the 
competence and spiritual power of the in- 
dividual teacher”, but recognized the necessity 
for improved conditions and rewards of work, 
and a new direction in teacher training. 
Teachers must he freed from the rigid, de- 
tailed supervision which prevented freedom 
in teaching realistic and independent under- 
' standing of social pressures and issues. Thor- 
ough grounding in socially useful knowledge 
rather than the mastery of techniques and 
formula; characterized the education of teach- 
ers, In the education of administrators, em- 
phasis was placed upon “social sciences, so- 
cial philosophy, and statecraft”. Finally, the 
Commission recommended that teachers as- 
pire to^ positions of leadership and influence, 
and that educators become more effectively 
organized so that education might defend it- 
self against the attacks of “selfish minorities 
and ignorant majorities”. 

The Conclusions and Recommendations 
aroused a great deal of controversy prin- 
cipally- because of their collectivistic em- 
phasis, active partisanship, and failure to 
provide specific materials and methods. Four 
of the Commission’s sixteen members refused 
to sign the report. It is too early to assess 
the final- significance of the frame of reference 
presented by the Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools. However, the broad 
scope of their investigations provides a new 
perspective on American education. The six- 
teen technical studies, most of which appeared 
after the publication of the Conclusions and 
Recommendations, answer the demand for 
greater detail and deal with hitherto neglected 
aspects of the interplay of educational and 
other social forces, (See Social Studies, 
Teaching of.) K.R.H. 
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SOaAL STUDIES, TEACHING OF. 
Definition. A clear understanding of the 
place of the social studies in. the instructional 
program of the schools necessitates a grasp 
of the significant differences between the so- 
cial sciences and the social studies. The socid 
sciences are' organized bodies of knowledge 
built up from the formal, scholarly, and ad- 
vanced studies which deal with various as- 
pects of human cooperation and conflict. They 
constitute the systematized record and thought 
about human experience and knowledge con- 
cerning man’s interrelationships. They pro- 
mote the broad social purpose' of providing a 
perspective within which. human relationships 
may be described, classified, and explained so 
that man may bring this knowledge to bear 
on the solution -of present problems. ‘ 

The social sciences include several major 
fields. 1. Cultural anthropology is the study, 
of the customs^ folklore, social activitiw, and 
organizations resulting from man’s reaction 
to his environment, especially in the origins 
of social behavior. 2,. Economics deals with 
the material aspects of satisfying human de- > 
sires. This may be an historical approach or 
a quantitative study of current practices. 3. 
Geography {q.v.) may be both a natural sci- 
ence (physical geography) and a social sci- 
ence (human geography) . The concern of the 
latter study is to describe and explain man s 
environment, both natural and cultural. 4. 
History is the oldest of the social sciences and 
is the parent trunk from which all the others 
have stemmed. In its restricted scope it is 
the study of man’s experience organized in 
chronological sequence. 5. Political set^^ 
covers the field of organized control of hu- 
man society by means of government. It is 
concerned with all forms of such control as 
developed in the past, hut main emphasis has 
been devoted to the forms and functions o 
the national states and their subdivisions. 
Social psychology is the study of the impact 
and the resultant reactions of events and m- 
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slitutions upon the human mind. 7. Sociology 
is the study of the forms, institutions, and 
functions of human groups^ 

The social studies consist of portions of 
the social sciences selected, simplified, and 
adapted for the purpose of instruction in the 
schools. The difference between the two is in 
their purpose and degree of difficulty rather 
than in the nature of Aeir content. Both deal 
witli human relationships, but the social 
studies are simplified and presented so as to 
provide introductory stages of increasing com- 
plexity on the road to the social sciences. 
Both have social utility as tlieir ultimate pur- 
pose, but the immediate concern of the social 
studies is instructional utility. The frame of 
reference conditioning all instruction in the 
social studies, as proposed by Beard (A 
Charter for the Social Sciences, Scribners, 
1932, p. 2), consists of the spirit and letter 
of scholarship, the social realities of our 
times, and the nature of the teaching and 
learning process in the various grade levels 
across which it is distributed, A monograph 
on “A New Interpretation of the Articles of 
Confederation” would belong in the field of 
the social sciences, but presented as “A Unit 
on How the Ameriean Colonies Devised Their 
Own Form of Government” it would belong 
rather in the social studies since by its title it 
is obviously designed for instructional pur- 
poses. Completely different terms would 
make the distinction self-evident, as is the 
case -with “political science” and “civics.” 
One may belabor the distinction too much, 
but a practical distinction can and should be 
made for the purpose of clarifying and fa- 
cilitating educational discussion. 

There is no definite distinction between the 
social studies offered in the elementary school 
and those offered in the secondary school. 
The elementary programs are much more 
simplified, are more integrated with other 
studies on the same grade level, and have the 
understanding of more immediate and specific 
human relations as their primary object. They 
usually begin with a consideration of the 
home, the family, the school, and the com- 
munity and develop into a more systematized 
study of geography, local and national his- 
toiy, and civics in the intermediate grades. 
The secondary school covers these fields in 
greater depth and detail and adi more spe- 
cialized treatment of sociology, economics. 


and government. According to Wesley {Teach- 
ing the Social Studies, p. 50), the most fre- 
quent offering in the social studies in the 
upper four years of the secondary school are: 
Grade IX: world history, commercial geog- 
raphy, ci'vucs; Grade X; history of ivorld 
civilization; Grade XI: American history, 
state history', government, economics, prob- 
lems; Grade XII: problems, sociology, eco- 
nomics, government. 

Status of the social studies in the 
schools. Three major elements are combined 
to form the social studies, namely informa- 
tion, skills, and social practices. Information 
about human relationships may be dra^vn 
from books, neivspapers, pamphlets, pictures,' 
models, specimens, maps, charts, etc. This 
information is for the most part outside the 
orbit of immediate experience of the pupils 
and provides data in organized form about 
human relationships which are considered 
essential to an understanding of the form and 
functioning of society. It may vary from a 
study of the customs of the ancient Egyptians 
to a consideration of the pattern of dictator- 
ship in the modem world. 

The second major element consists of cer- 
tain skills and processes. The memorization 
of many details of factual information may 
be a sterile accomplishment in terms of pro- 
moting the ability to think critically and 
constructively .about human relationships. 
Since part of the ultimate purpose of the in- 
struction is to develop individuals who can 
assume a responsible place in society, they 
must be afforded some practice in attacking 
social problems under expert direction. To 
attain this particular end, emphasis is placed 
upon developing ability to discover and 
analyze a problem, gather and evaluate the 
data necessary to propose a solution, and if 
possible to test that solution. Past problems 
of society afford excellent material for pupils 
to practice upon. These frequently have the 
advantage of having had some ultimate solu- 
tion ^v'orked out so that the pupils may com- 
pare their own with society’s solution, and 
also of being sufficiently removed in time and 
space so that they may' be considered ob- 
jectively and not be obscured by the heat of 
current controversy. A healthy critical atti- 
tude and less possibility of overconfidence 
will result if pupils are also occasionally di- 
rected into a study of current problems for 
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which no practicable solution has yet been 
found and which they will have to face as 
coming citizens. 

The third major element consists of a num- 
ber of peripheral aspects which combine ac- 
tual pupil experience with guided learning 
about human relationships. These areas, 
which may be studied formally or inciden- 
tally, largely comprise elements recently- 
added to the life of the school. Since they do 
deal with social relationships and have a very 
definite social purpose, they are more logi- 
cally, though not always necessarily, con- 
sidered as a part of the social studies oflFering. 
Examples are programs dealing with voca- 
tional guidance, community survey or service, 
regional geography, scliool citizenship, extra- 
curricular activities, sex information, and so- 
cial behavior. 

Values claimed for the social studies as 
school subjects have naturally reflected 
changing social philosophy. Traditional aims 
stressed moral and ethical values; more re- 
cent emphases have been on developing 
knowledge, understandings, skills, attitudes, 
and interests which will equip young people 
to take their proper role in a democratic and 
interdependent society. Recognition of the 
desirability of this preparation is evidenced 
by the fact that in time allotment the social 
studies now occupy a place second only to 
English as a school offering. 

Problems in adapting materials for 
instruction. Before the social sciences can 
be transformed into the social studies, they 
must be adapted to meet the requirements of 
the organization of the school. Although this 
process of adaptation is not carried on in 
separate and distinct steps, a clearer under- 
standing of the principles involved will be 
possible if the three major problems of selec- 
tion, organization, and grading of materials 
are considered separately. 

Selection: The existence of a practically 
unlimited amount of material makes the adop- 
tion of some principle of selection necessary. 
Many specific principles have been proposed 
which tend to cluster around three major 
ideas. 1. The needs and activities of good 
citizens may be determined by a survey of 
~ social practice. Objections to this are that-it 
is a cumbersome method and one which also 
rests finally on current opinion. 2. A program 
may be built up around pupil needs and in- 


terests.- This point of view, although limited 
in too naive an application, has contributed 
to more vitalized instruction and has shifted 
emphasis away from undue attention to sub- 
ject content. 3. Prevailing educational prac- 
tice or frequency of mention in publications 
' may provide a useful guide in the selection 
of materials. This principle, however, is open 
to the criticism that it assumes current prac- 
tice is satisfactory; it may also result in set- 
ting up a program of study too inflexible in 
relation to changing conditions and the local 
environment. 

Organization: Materials must be organized 
to meet the difficult requirements of provision 
for individual differences, and adjustments 
necessary to horizontal and vertical integra- 
tion. Variations in organization have ranged 
all the v.'ay from straight- subject) matter to 
complete integration or fusion (gq.v.), •where 
the identity of the indmdual subjects is com- 
pletely submerged. Prevailing practice favors 
a modified subject matter approach as more 
advantageous for the purpose of learning, 
with many of the benefits of integration ob- 
tained through correlations among units, 
problems, and projects. This type of ap- 
proach has evolved towards a unity of con- 
cept not possible when completely separate 
subjects were offered. 

Grading: Determining the most appropriate 
grade level on which to offer materials is not 
easy because the social studies seem to have 
no clearly discernible order of difficulty.^ In. 
addition, pupils bring many preconceived 
ideas to the classroom and the influences of a 
bewldering mass of outside agencies such as 
newspapers, radio, and motion pictures pre- 
vent the teacher from controlling more than 
a fraction of the social learning of his pupils. 
Abstract and generalized materials are grad- 
ually added as the child advances up the edu- 
cational ladder. Krey has classified the steps 
of sequential social learning as follows (Kel- 
ley, T. R., and Krey, A. C. Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Sciences, Scribners, 
p. 13) : (1) . places, concrete objects, and 
persons; (2) events; (3) simple relationships 
of time and place; (4) relationships to ma^ 
terial world; (5) relationships among people; 
(6) concepts denoting intricate^ social rela- 
tionships. The lack of any universally ap- 
plicable principle of grading has resulted m. 
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great diversity in practice. (See Grade Place- 
ment, Curriculum.) 

The selection, organization, and grading 
of materials for social studies instruction 
will doubtless lead to continual adaptation 
and diversification, because the changing 
standards of what is considered important by 
society will require constant adaptation of 
the curriculum. 

Trends in Social Studies Teaching. 
Various aspects of the social studies program 
are intenroven into a pattern involving con- 
tent and curricular organization as well as 
methods, so that these may be considered to- 
gether under the following headings: 

1. Deformalizing of teaching and more 
vital motivation of pupils' work: In common 
with other subjects, teaching in the social 
studies has adapted its methodology to con- 
sider the child’s learning rather than the sub- 
ject content as a focal point. This has di- 
rected emphasis to the elements of the pupils’ 
own social experience which may be advan- 
tageously drawn upon to furnish part of the 
instructional program. The modem teacher 
uses a flexible classroom approach and mo- 
tivates a cultivated interest in the regular 
content material through the channels of the 
natural interests and activities of children. 

2. Enrichment of methods by use of many 
aids to instruction: The availability of many 
supplementary materials has permitted teach- 
ers to break away from the single text book. 
School libraries contain many books for ref- 
erence and collateral reading for all levels of 
ability. Most communities large enough to 
support a high school have a newspaper of 
some kind; many classrooms and practically 
all homes have radio sets; pupils of all ages 
who are wnthin accessible distance attend the 
motion pictures. Much of the material from 
these sources is concerned with human rela- 
tionships and may therefore be used directly. 
There are in addition many other readily 
available instructional aids in the form of 
maps, charts, graphs, specimens, models, gov- 
ernment bulletins, pictures, etc, (See Audio- 
Visual Aids, Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion, Radio in Education.) 

3. Use of activities to provide experiential 
learning: In his widely quoted precept “We 
learn by doing,” John Dewey (g.v.) voiced 

N not only a psychological truth but also a 
criticism of much that was traditional in 


classroom procedure. The introduction of ac- 
tivities related to socially significant learning 
has done much to improve instructional meth- 
ods. Activities in the social studies range from 
the concrete ones in the elementary school, 
such as construction of a straw hut for “tribal 
meetings,” to the more intellectual type in 
the secondary school, such as visiting the city 
council or the local bank to observe the prac- 
tical operation of principles previously 
studied and discussed. Activities roust be ex- 
pertly guided to insure the realization of sig- 
nificant learning outcomes and the avoidance 
of waste of time and effort. 

4. Emphasis on the more permanent ele- 
ments of learning: Major attention in the 
traditional social studies program has been 
on having pupils learn a large volume of 
factual information on the assumption that 
other outcomes would automatically be re- 
alized. Numerous follow-up studies revealed 
the disturbing certainty that other objectives 
frequently were not attained and also that 
the great majority of the separate facts were 
forgotten within a relatively, short time. 
Methods are therefore being modified to take 
into account more permanent outcomes such 
as critical analysis of a problem, locating 
and evaluating sources of information, draw- 
ing inferences, and making generalizations. 
These are not taught separately but are de- 
veloped through directed study and classroom 
discussion as a part of the total process of 
social learning, and involve actual practice 
as a guarantee of more permanent retention. 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
has devoted an entire Yearbook to “critical 
thinking.” (See Critical Attitude.) De- 
velopment of skills and relevant thought proc- 
esses has been aided by the development of 
diagnostic tests designed to detect the defi- 
ciencies of pupils and to stimulate Aem to- 
wards improvement. (For examples see item 
under Morse and McCune in bibliography be- 
low.) 

5. Introduction of new topics: The range 
of offering has been broadened by the addi- 
tion of new content materials and greater 
variations in courses. Some addition comes 
from an increase in the availability of refer- 
ence materials, outside aids to instruction, 
community contacts, etc. A large part comes 
from public interest in new or neglected 
topics. War, for instance, stimulates interest 
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in a number of new subjects. Some of these 
are the Far East, Latin America, airplane 
transportation, global geography, civilian 
economy, world organizations — past and pres- 
ent, organization and function of the branches 
of military service, and problems of post-war 
planning and reconstruction. Widespread 
public interest has also resulted in the in- 
troduction of courses in consumer education 
(.q.v.) in many schools. Arguments for the 
inclusion of this topic in social studies’ cur- 
ricula are that it would improve management 
of individual affairs, would provide an under- 
standing and therefore a better functioning of 
free private enterprise, and would provide 
tlie basis for a more intelligent application 
of social planning and management. 

6. Increased attention to contemporary as- 
pects: A frequently justified complaint 
against the traditional social studies program 
was that it lacked reality in being completely 
divorced from tlie contemporary scene. Some 
adjustment has been made in providing actual 
courses centered around community and na- 
tional problems, where emphasis is on the 
present, and in adopting “current events” as 
a supplement to the social studies program 
throughout all grade levels. There is no com- 
plete agreement as to how current events may 
best be used. Viewpoints vary all the way 
from proposing a purely incidental correla- 
tion with the regular subject matter of the 
course to a systematic study based on assigned 
reading in papers and periodicals. The teacher 
using current events extenively should en- 
deavor to select them with care so that the 
socially significant aspects are stressed rather 
than the trivial and sensational, and relate 
them wherever possible to the regular course 
content so that the whole will combine to pro- 
vide a fuller understanding of the contem- 
porary world. Too much stress on current 
events unsupported by some historical per- 
spective may yield only a shallow and dis- 
torted impression of the present. 

7. Community study and regional con- 
sciousness: Emphasis on contemporary as- 
pects of society has directed attention also to 
using the community as a laboratory for the 
social studies. Field trips, school journeys, 
arid local surveys have been utilized to pro- 
vide pupils with direct experience. There are 
innumerable comparisons, contrasts, and il- 
lustrations of social phenomena within the 


local scene which the alert and informed 
teacher can draw upon to make the study of 
abstract principles or remote times meaning- 
ful. But, as for example in using current 
news, one must be careful to select the so- 
cially significant elements for emphasis. 
Howard Wilson points out a prevelant misuse 
of this approach (N.C.S.S. Fourteenth Year- 
book, CrUieal Thinking, 1942, p. 120) : “As 
one reads through the rapidly growing litera- 
ture on the use of school and community in 
civic education, he is impressed with the fact 
that we have commonly been intent simply 
on using school and community as a new body 
of subject matter, and have focussed attention 
on tlie acquisition of information rather than 
on the process of thinking and acting in that 
area as much as we have in the areas ivith 
which school books deal.” 

Tlie customary stress on political boun- 
daries has also obscured the fact that more 
significant geographical features often bind 
slates and parts of states into economic, com- 
mercial, and cultural regions. Some social 
studies programs have been evolved which 
utilize these regional characteristics and re- 
sources. Gearing the instructional program to 
the region provides a unified, logical ap- 
proach; draws on the direct experiences of 
the pupils; and provides a consciousness of 
regional problems as a basis for subsequent 
participation as adults. (For example of a 
social studies program of this type, see item 
in bibliography below under Krey.) 

8. Awareness of the personal aspects of 
method: The availability of many instruc- 
tional aids and the increasing flexibility pos- 
sible in the schools of today have freed Ac 
teacher from the necessity of follo'iving rigidly 
any one method, such as question-and-answer, 
or the steps of the various unit-mastery tech- 
niques. The personality, experience, and 
training of the teacher are so much a part of 
any approach he may use that a method suc- 
cessfully used by one teacher may be stOT e 
or ineffective if copied by another. The best 
methods for a teacher to use are those wnic 
he finds on the basis of experience are most 
effective in promoting meaningful learning m 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and har- 
monious relationship. 

9. Wide experimentation with local conrs 
of sthdy: Dissatisfaction with the traditional 
program has brought about a break irom 
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ready-made programs and courses of study. 
Increasing emphasis on community and 
regional aspects and awareness of the im- 
portance of contemporary developments have 
combined to launch wide experimentation 
which has led to great diversity, sometimes 
mistaken for disorderly confusion by those 
who do not understand the reasons behind it. 
As long as this experimentation is undertaken 
intelligently and with real purpose, the re- 
sultant diversity may be regarded as a sign 
of vigor and gro^vth. 

10. Acceptance of idea of social planning: 
The rapid exhaustion of our natural resources 
plus tlie spectacle of privation in a land of 
plenty have turned the attention of thought- 
ful leaders in all fields to a consideration of 
greater economy of natural and human re- 
sources through intelligent planning. Some 
management of the national economy in the 
interests of a majority of the people is not 
incompatible with individual freedom nor 
free enterprise. Careful programs for con- 
servation of soil, reforestation, etc., have al- 
ready won -ivide popular approval and sup- 
port. Social insurance is a promising be- 
ginning towards a condition of freedom from 
want for all the people. It is particularly 
within the realm of the social scientist to 
diagnose social ills and foresee social trends. 
A well managed program for teaching the 
significance and benefits of social planning 
can be instrumental in securing wide accept- 
ance of the concept, and can therefore be one 
of the most important elements of instruction 
in the social studies. H.TJd. and E.B.W. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN SCHOOLS — See 
Social Service Activities in Schools. 

SOCIALIZED PROCEDURE. The 50 - 
cialized recitation is one in which classroom 
activities are viewed as cooperative enter- 
prises, ivith pupils and teacher working to- 
gether to achieve ends that are acceptable to 
all its members. 

The socialized recitation is an outgrowth 
of Dewey’s philosophy with its emphasis on 
education as primarily a social process which 
should take place in social situations ap- 
proximating life situations. To be sure, the 
socialized recitation should help pupils to ac- 
quire desired subject matter abilities, under- 
standings, and facts, but it should also help 
the pupils to develop the abilities and atti- 
tudes Aat axe important in making personal 
adjustments in social situations. The social- 
ized procedure includes experiences that fos- 
ter favorable attitudes toward cooperation, 
respect for the rights of others, dependability, 
and other desirable personal and social traits. 
Through participation in group activities, 
pupils learn how to work with others^ both 
as leaders and as members of the group. 
Socialized procedures, if wisely guided and 
supervised, give the child a better understand- 
ing of the nature and importance of group 
relationships and individual responsibilities 
than can be attained in any other way. 

^ough the spirit and the purpose of the 
socialized procedure may be expressed in 
many forms, there are two major types. In 
the first, the formal type, the class is or- 
ganized in mutation of some adult group or 
social institution, such as a club, a court, or a 
city council. After effecting the organization, 
pupils carry out the work of such an organi’ 
^on in order to understand its functions. 
Thus the members of a class organized as a 
court to try students who have violated school 
regulations gain insight into the ways our 
cou^ safeguard the rights of both the in- 
dividual and society. 
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The second type of socialized procedure 
is much more informal, stressing the spirit of 
socialized procedure rather than its form. 
What distinguishes this informal type of so- 
cialized procedure from traditional classroom 
practices is that the socialized procedures 
stress the importance of social needs and not 
the teacher’s demands as determining the na- 
ture of pupil activities. In both the tradi- 
tional classroom and the socialized classroom 
a student may read to the group the letter he 
has written, and the other students will crit- 
icize that letter. In the traditional classroom, 
both the child who reads the letter and the 
students who make the comments are inter- 
ested primarily in the way the teacher will 
grade their efforts. In the socialized recita- 
tion, however, both the reading and the 
criticism arise from social rather than teacher- 
imposed reasons. The child reads his letter 
because he wants to improve it by getting his 
classmates’ reactions, and his classmates cri- 
ticize the letter because they want to help him 
improve it. What grades the teacher will 
assign, or even whether the teacher will grade 
their efforts at all, is of minor importance. 

Where the meaning of the socialized recita- 
tion is not understood fully, teachers tend to 
imitate the organization of a socialized recita- 
tion rather than to exemplify its spirit. Even 
though the students’ seats are arranged in a 
circle rather than in rows, with the teacher 
seated as one of the group rather than stand- 
ing at the front of the room, the ensuing dis- 
cussion may nevertheless be dominated so 
completely by the teacher that the change in 
the plan of seating becomes meaningless. A 
student chairman leading the discussion ac- 
cording to a detailed plan prepared in ad- 
vance by the teacher represents only a change 
in the person who asks the questions rather 
than a fundamental shift in the center of at- 
tention from the teacher to the students. Any 
type of pupil activity may be used in a so- 
cialized recitation if it contributes effectively 
to the attainment of the desired outcomes. 
The purpose is to secure wholehearted, pur- 
poseful, worthwhile participation on the part 
of the pupils. In practice these activities may 
vary from the rather limited recitation-discus- 
sion type under teacher leadership to situa- 
tions in which the pupils are given the re- 
sponsibility for planning and conducting all 
the activities of the period. 


The values of socialized procedures depend 
much upon the teacher’s insight and tact in 
guiding the selection, organization, and direc- 
tion of activities. Desirable as pupil partici- 
pation is, there is little value in purposeless 
and uncontrolled pupil activities. In planning 
such work the teacher should keep in mind 
some of the more important limitations of 
the socialized procedure. (1) Some objec- 
tives of education can be attained more ef- 
fectively through direct teaching than through 
socialized activities, for instance, the acquisi- 
tion of such skills as the use of fundamental 
arithmetic operations or the correct use of iho 
preterit in a foreign language. On the other 
hand, a discussion of the various interpreta- 
tions of a poem the students have read is well- 
adapted to a socialized procedure. (2) The 
socialization of activities cannot go beyond 
the pupils’ willingness and ability to carry 
on the activities. Sustained group interest is 
essential to a successful socialized activity. 
If this is not present, perhaps because of dif- 
ficulties beyond the pupil’s depth or of sub- 
ject matter that seems meaningless to the stu- 
dents, the activity may hog down into a 
meaningless, tiresome chore. (3) The real 
objectives may be lost sight of if the pupils 
become absorbed in the activities for the sake 
of the activities. As indicated above, some 
devices may become mere matters of form in- 
stead of vital learning activities, (4) If some 
pupils are not inclined to accept the class ac- 
tivities seriously, discipline problems are 
likely to arise. The high schools now have 
many older students who attend school be- 
cause of the upward extension of the compul- 
sory school age and not because they know 
they are profiting from their experiences at 
school. Such students as these, who regard 
classwork only as an unnecessary obstacle to 
their being free to go to ivork, may demor- 
alize the entire group and use the apparent 
freedom of the socialized procedure as an 
invitation to horseplay. T.M.R- 
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SOCIALIZED REaXAHON— See So- 
cialized Procedure. 

SOCIETY OF FELLOWS, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 'The Society of Fellows, 
founded in 1933 by President Emeritus A. 
Lawence Lowell, seeks to furnish the means 
to a number of carefully chosen graduate 
students of attaining a high standard of in- 
tellectual achievement free from pressure of 
routine tests and demands for immediate 
achievement, as well as from strain imposed 
by financial considerations. Candidates for 
Junior Fellowships are interviewed each year 
at Harvard by the Senior Fellows — the man- 
aging body of the Society, consisting of the 
President of the University and the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, ex-officio, 
a Chairman, and at present five other men 
appointed by the Corporation. Since the total 
number of Junior Fellows may not exceed 
trventy-four, approximately eight are selected 
each year from among the candidates. 

The Junior Fellorvs are elected for a term 
of three years, with the possibility at the 
end of the first term of re-election for an 
additional three years. During the first 
term they receive a yearly stipend of $1,250 
and during the second, of $1,500, together 
with room and meals in one of the Harvard 
Houses. Married Junior Fellows receive $750 
in commutation for room and board. Junior 
Felloivs have all the privileges of any instruc- 
tion given in the University, but receive no 
credit for courses and are not candidates for 
any degree. The facilities of the University 
are at their disposal and they are permitted 
to pursue their chosen fields of educational 
activity, the attendant expenses being paid 
by the Society. At the end of a first-term ap- 
pointment a Junior Fellow who still gives 
a strong indication of scholastic promises of 
a fundamental nature may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Senior Fellows, be reap- 
pointed by the Corporation for a second term 
not exceeding three years. Such a reappoint- 
ment is not treated as normal. 

During his membership in the Society the 
Junior Fellow meets formally and informally 
^vith the Senior Fellows, wth other Junior 
Fellows, and ^vith guests, young and old, who 
represent various areas of thought and action. 
By tliis means President Lowell hoped to 
transcend the limitations imposed by the doc- 


torate by enabling the Junior Fellow to look 
beyond his o^vn specially and to see some- 
tliing of tlie range of knoAvledge as a whole 
and something of the seriousness and value 
of disciplines remote from his oivn. A.D.N. 

SOCRATIC METHOD. The aim of the 
Socratic method was to bring the pupil to 
the point where he would be able to realize 
his ignorance and thus acquire the attitude of 
the true learner. As developed by Socrates, 
this conversation or quiz method, sometimes 
called the “dialectic” method, has two stages: 
(1) the “ironic” or destructive phase in 
which, by skillful questioning, the pupil is 
brought from unconscious ignorance to con- 
scious ignorance; (2) the “maieutic” or con- 
structive phase in which, by further question- 
ing, the pupil is led from conscious ignorance 
to clear and rational truth. Socrates called 
the teacher the “gadfly of thought” and the 
“intellectual midwife,” claiming that the 
teacher’s function is merely to create in the 
pupil the spirit of the learner and to stimulate 
his mental activity by suggestions and guid- 
ance. 

Although the Socratic method is used in 
modem education, there is always the grave 
danger that it is easier for the teacher to 
employ the ironic part of the Socratic quiz 
than the constructive phase. Indeed many 
teachers lack the ability to use a series of 
questions as a method of developing an un- 
derstanding of a major concept, especially 
under classroom conditions. There is also 
the danger that the teacher, in his zeal to 
break down unconscious ignorance, may em- 
ploy sarcasm to an unwholesome extent. The 
Socratic method can be very effective in over- 
coming common misconceptions and prej- 
udices, provided that it leads, as Socrates 
would have it, to the consciousness of truth 
and not merely to the consciousness of ignor- 
ance. (See Questions and Questioning.) 

E.H.W. 

SORORITIES, PROFESSIONAL-See 
Fraternities, Professional. 

SOUTHERN EDUCATION FOUNDA- 
TION — See Foundations, Philanthropic. 

SOVIET EDUCATION— See Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, Education in. 
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SPANISH, TEACHING OF— See Mod- 
ERN Foreign Languages, Teaching of. 

SPASTIC SPEECH — See Speech Cor- 
rection. 

SPEARMAN - BROWN PROPHECY 
FORMULA. The Spearman-Brown formula 
is used in order to determine the equation 
which, given the reliability coefficient of a 
test of unit length, yields an estimate of the 
reliability of the same test when made A 
times as long, where A may be greater or less 
than 1. The equation reads 

l-i-(A — l)r// 

in which r// is the reliability coefficient of 
a test of unitary length and r^A is the esti- 
mated reliability of a test A times as long. 
The general principle is that the longer a 
test of the same kind of material, the more 
reliable it is, but not in linear relation with 
length, for a law of diminishing returns is 
involved. The point should be stressed that 
lengthening a test will increase reliability in 
line with this equation only if the added ma- 
terial is genuinely homogeneous with that al- 
ready in the test. The equation is found 
empirically to hold not only for test scores 
but also for increasing the number of judg- 
ments as in the use of rating scales and even 
in connection with increasing the number of 
categories of judgment, up to 5 or 7. The 
equation can be used in reverse, or, solving 
for A, we can estimate how much the length 
of a test should be changed in order to attain 
some specified reliability coefficient. (See 
Reliability.) J.P.G. 
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SPECIAL ABILITIES. The concept of 
special abilities implies an unevenness of 
ability somewhat in contradiction to the 
theory of general intelligence. As a matter of 
fact, little truth has been found either in the 
belief that “all good things go together” or 
in the converse that “nature” provides those 
who are defective in one direction %vith a 
special compensatory talent. Correlations of 
“good” traits have always been found to be 
positive, but in many cases very low or close 
to zero. Tests of physically handicapped 
children — the deaf, the blind, the mute, and 


the crippled — ^have not shown them to be 
superior in some sensory ability which they 
did possess, and their average intelligence 
has proved to be somewhat lower than that of 
the physically normal children. Nor have 
mentally deficient children been found to ex- 
cel in manual or artistic ability. The present 
consensus of expert opinion is that special 
talents are not found unless there is at least 
normal intelligence, but that superior intelli- 
gence is not necessary for special talents to 
occur. • 

Psychologists and educators are widely 
ready to believe that individual differences in 
most specific abilities are due to the factor of 
general intelligence plus the effect of varying 
environment, interest and training, plus varia- 
tion in physical factors needed for diat ability. 
However, in the creative and expressive fields, 
there is the tendency to retain the belief in 
specific inborn talent. Unfortunately, tests of 
aptitude in music and art measure mostly 
sensory capacity rather than creative talent, 
and outstanding sensory capacity is not al- 
ways linked with creative talent. Inasmuch 
as good sensory capacity is necessary for 
good musical performance, tests like the Sea- 
shore Musical Talent Tests will successfully 
identify those who will attain only inferior 
results even with much training, but will have 
little success in the identification of those. ivho 
with training eventually become outstanding 
musicians. As for graphic talent, though 
Goodenough found that in the early years a 
test of drawing ability can serve as a rather 
good test of general intelligence, in the later 
years no such relationship is found. On the 
other hand, individual cases have been found 
of high-grade mental defectives who, having 
a sort of photographic memory plus good 
manual dexterity, have been able to reproduce 
on paper anything they have seen with exact, 
proportion and perspective and excellent de- 
tail. Nevertheless, such children have 
become artists since the mentally-retarded 
lack the imagination and the emotional sen- 
sitivity which the artist in any field needs in 
addition to good craftmanship. This com- 
mon factor of imagination and sensitivity 
plus the evidence that quite a number o 
artists have worked successfully in laore 
than one medium, has led some persons o 
believe in a special inborn trait of genera 
creative ability and artistic inclination, since 
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educators have not yet devised techniques 
which clearly influence creative ability, it is 
difficult to disprove lie hypothesis of “nat- 
ural” creative talent except as one can point 
to eras in the history of a nation when talent 
in a certain field was relatively so prevalent 
that inherited capacity can be doubted to have 
been the one significant factor which pro- 
duced the phenomenon. It is hopeful that 
Jersild, summing up the research in the de- 
velopment of musical ability, concludes that 
though there are large individual differences 
in musical ability as in other things, a sys- 
tematic program of music education can be 
set up in music as in other fields of learning. 
,(See Child Development and the Curriculum, 
Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., 1939, 
Chap. VI.) Progressive schools have sought 
to answer the problem of how to select and 
train those rvith special talents by providing 
all students with wide opportunity and en- 
couragement for artistic expression in the be- 
lief that this will at least develop aesthetic ap- 
preciation in all, even if genuine creative 
ability is not so easily trained. B.B.F. 

SPECIAL CLASS. Pupils mth mental 
and physical deficiencies are sometimes segre- 
gated in special classes within the same public 
school tvhich educates normal children. When 
the special class is one including only one 
type of deficiency, instruction and care can 
' be adapted to the needs of the children. The 
most common special class is that for chil- 
dren with retarded mental development, de- 
fined as below 70 or 75 I.Q. While the deaf 
and blind are usually educated in special 
schools, lip-reading classes are sometimes 
provided for the hard of hearing who attend 
the regular schools. There are also a number 
of sight-conservation classes for the partially 
Ifiind, where a good deal of the instruction 
is oral and specially printed materials are 
used. The segregation of the cardiacs is less 
approved than the segregation of the mentally 
retared or the partially blind. It is felt that 
segregation should be made only in those cases 
where the special deficiency prevents the 
child from benefiting from tlie instruction 
given in the normal class or Avbere sufficient 
adaptation to the special health needs of the 
physically handicapped child cannot be made 
in the regular class. It is argued that defec- 
tive children will have to learn to live with 
normal people and in a normal environment 


and that, if possible, they must be trained to 
adapt themselves to such living. Even when 
it is best to provide special classes for chil- 
dren with a certain type of deficiency, the 
school organization should he such that the 
deficient children mix with the others in some 
classes and at some events. 

Most special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded are in the elementary school but some 
are now provided in junior high schools 
where students can use the same shops and 
often be in the same shop classes as the other 
children, although their instruction in read- 
ing, witing, arithmetic, history, etc., is pro- 
vided for in a special class. The special 
classes for the mentally retarded have proved 
their worth in that mentally defective chil- 
dren in special classes attain higher educa- 
tional achievement than those kept in regular 
classes. The number of special class children 
who show serious maladjustments or become 
juvenile delinquents is fewer than those of 
similar I.Q.’s in regular classes. Prevoca- 
tional and vocational training form a large 
part of the program for both the mentally 
and the physically handicapped of adolescent 
age. 

At present, special classes are providing 
for only a small percentage of defective chil- 
dren who are not in special schools or in- 
stitutions. The extra cost of the program, 
owing mostly to the small size of the classes, 
keeps many school systems from arranging 
for special education. Teachers of special 
classes occasionally get higher salaries and 
have training in addition to that of other ele- 
mentary or junior high school teachers. To 
encourage special classes, some states provide 
more state aid for handicapped students edu- 
cated in special classes than for students edu- 
cated in normal classes. TTie State Education 
Law may designate certain types of special 
classes as either permissive or mandatory 
under certain conditions. A number of states 
include gifted children among those for whom 
special education must be planned. Special 
classes for the very bright are found in a 
number of schools. At present there seem to 
be about as many schools which are elim- 
inating their special classes for the bright as 
there me schools which are just beginning to 
form them. (See Exceptional Child; 
Handicapped Children; .Mental Dew- 

CIENCY.) 
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SPECIAL DISABILITY. It is found 
occasionally that children ^vith average or 
above average intelligence exhibit some 
special disability which prevents most meth- 
ods of instruction from being effective. 
Color blindness is a special disability pos- 
sessed by some persons who otherwise have 
excellent vision. “Word blindness” is a 
defect attributed to those of normal intelli- 
gence who have not been able to distinguish 
one word from another in spite of much 
-perseverance. Since it is reported that many 
“word-blind” persons have learned to read 
by^tracing the outline of the letters with their 
finger and later reading without the finger- 
tracing, it is difficult to tell just what this 
“word-blindness” consists of. At one time 
it was thought that a large number of per- 
sons were tone-deaf. Music teachers, how- 
ever, now tend to claim that there are prac- 
tically no persons so completely tone-deaf 
that they cannot learn to recognize different 
tunes. There have been cases of individuals 
over thirty years of age who up to that time 
had never been able to identify any melody, 
not even the national anthem, but who even- 
tually did learn not only to recognize tunes 
but to sing songs. Speech defects such as 
stammering, stuttering, lisping, can also be 
listed as special disabilities. Where a partic- 
ular learning depends upon a particular 
-physical organ, deficiency in that organ may 
cause a special learning disability. When 
the physical disability cannot itself be meas- 
ured, it is not always possible to tell whether 
the learning disability is due to an impover- 
ished environment, to a teaching method not 
suited to that individual, to some personality 
maladjustment, or to an actual disability 
which cannot be overcome. (See Reading 
Disability; Remedial Instruction.) 

B.B.F. 

SPECIAL SUPERVISOR— See Super- 
vision OF Instruction. 

SPECIAL TEACHER. This term applies 
to the instructor who teaches a particular 
subject throughout a school or schools (i.e., 
special teacher of music, penmanship, art, 
etc.), as contrasted with the regular teacher 
who spends all of his lime %vith a particular 
grade or class. The term is used also to refer 
to a helping teacher who assists the regular 


teacher -with atypical children. The objective 
in a situation of this kind is the individualiza- 
tion of pupil progress for both the typical 
and atypical. 

The practice of having special teachers of 
particular subjects has been criticized as be- 
ing contrary to the present emphasis on the 
child’s integrated development. The element- 
ary school child should be reearded, say these 
critics, as a rounded personality and not as 
the possessor of a series of discrete abilities, 
each to be cultivated by a specialist. Those 
who object to the employment of special 
ttachers on this ground prefer to have the 
special subjects taught by the regular teacher, 
whose emphasis is on the total child rather 
than on the development of separate skills. 

On the other hand, those who favor the ap- 
pointment of special teachers of particular 
subjects point to the fact that no one teacher 
can be expert in all the specialized fields of 
speech education, art, music, health education, 
etc. To insist on having these subjects taught 
by the regular teacher is to invite mediocre 
teaching rather than the expert guidance of a 
specialist. 

Many schools attempt to reconcile these 
opposing points of view by designating the 
special teachers as consultants who work with, 
but do not replace, the regular teacher. For 
example, when the students are at work on a 
project the art teacher is brought in to advise 
on the art phases, and the music teacher 
assists with the music. In this rvay, the stu- 
dents benefit from the special contributions 
of experts in the various fields, while the 
regular teacher continues to assume the re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding the essential 
unity of purpose of all classroom aclivitiK. 


SPECIALIZED HIGH SCROOL-See 
Comprehensive High School. 

SPEECH CORRECTION. The correc- 
tion of speech disorders in the United .Jates 
is largely in the hands of educators, ow 
ever, According to the VTiite House Confj 
ence report of 1931, surprisingly fevr cduc 
tional systems provide special , 

speech correction. The report estima es ‘ 
approximately 60,000 speech handicappcj 
children receive re-education at the band? 
teachers trained in speech improvemen 
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correction. This number indicates that only 
a begining has been made in caring for the 
speech needs of an estimated two million chil- 
dren with speech handicaps in the schools of 
the United States. Since 1931, speech cor- 
rection programs have become more wide- 
spread. Evidence of this is the recent estab- 
lishment of state programs of speech correc- 
tion in Missouri, Louisiana, Florida, and In- 
diana. Prior to 1931 only two states, Wis- 
consin and California, provided aid to com- 
munities willing to defray part of the salaries 
of speech correctionists. 

Speech correction programs maintained by 
large city school systems (e.g., Detroit, New 
York, and San Francisco) have been in 
existence for a relatively long period of time. 
Corps of specialists in these systems ordi- 
narily administer speech correction weekly to 
children in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and are assigned a number of schools 
for visitation and supervision. 

Another source of speech correction is the 
clinics maintained by colleges, universities, 
and — to a lesser extent — hospitals and medi- 
cal schools. Such clinics are listed by the 
American Speech Correction Association, 
which maintains a Bureau of Information at 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. The 
speech clinics maintained by colleges and uni- 
versities serve not only their own speech- 
handicapped students but frequently the chil- 
dren and adults of their community as well. 
A few have instituted traveling speech clinics 
to serve outlying districts. 

Speech Defectives. Children and adults 
suffering from speech and hearing handicaps 
are indeed numerous. A consideration of a 
few of the more common kinds of handicaps 
of this type, together with their estimated 
distribution, indicates that every community 
has a significant problem of speech and hear- 
ing re-education. 

Cleft palate speech is one of the most muti- 
lated and unintelligible kinds of speech. It 
results from a puncture or fissure in the hard 
or soft palates, or both, and is frequently ac- 
companied by a split upper lip (harelip). 
Most cases of cleft palate are congenital, oc- 
curring about three times in every one thou- 
sand births. Even when the cleft is closed by 
surgery or by mechanical appliance the in- 
dividual is likely to remain unintelligible un- 
til re-educated by a speech specialist. 


‘Deaf mutism. Individuals born into the 
world totally deaf to speech sounds never 
learn to speak unless special methods of in- 
struction are used. According to the Federal 
Census there is approximately one deaf mute 
to every 2,355 persons. 

Lowered hearing. The hard-of-hearing per- 
son is one who learned speech in the normal 
way, either because his loss of hearing de- 
veloped after he learned to speak, or because 
his hearing loss has never been severe enough 
to prevent him from learning speech in the 
normal way. Perhaps the most conservative 
estimate, based oh numerous surveys, indi- 
cates tliat one and one-half per cent of the 
total population have such serious hearing 
losses that they are significantly handicapped 
in oral communication, and therefore would 
benefit by speech correction and by learning 
lip reading. (See Deaf, Education of.) 

Spastic speech. This disorder is marked by 
spasmodic utterance and movements of the 
speech mechanism and other muscles of the 
body. It results frequently from birth injury 
and is one of the most difficult kinds of speech 
disorders to correct unless given specialized 
attention during the individual’s first decade 
of life. About seven infants in every 2,000 
births are afflicted with spastic paralysis 
(Little’s Disease), three of them dying before 
they reach the age of four years. Thus, about 
four out of every 2,000 children of school 
age are spastic and consequently need expert 
attention in motor and speech training. 

Stuttering. This disorder of speech is 
marked by hesitancy and repetition in the 
production of sounds and words and is ordi- 
narily accompanied by tics and involuntary 
movements. Few speech disorders cause the 
afflicted person such a constant sense of em- 
barrassment and frustration as does stutter- 
ing. About one per cent of the total popula- 
tion is thus afflicted, male stutterers always 
outnumbering those of the female sex in a 
ratio of about seven to one. 

Dysphonia, disturbance of the voice, is 
revealed most commonlv in hoarseness and 
whisper-like qualities. The cause may be or- 
ganic, psychological, or functional, but most 
kinds of dysphonia are amenable to improve- 
ment or correction with the help of the laryn- 
gologist and the speech correctionist. 

Hysterical mutism is relatively rare except 
in times of war and other great social crises. 
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It is often a main symptom of “war shock” 
(formerly called “shell shock”). ' 

Miscellaneous disorders. While such dis- 
orders as those mentioned above are surpris- 
ingly numerous, there are other kinds, in even 
greater incidence, which are often referred to 
broadly as “bad habit” speech defects. Among 
these are some kinds of lisping, oral inac- 
tivity, infantilisms, delayed speech, and sound 
substitutions. These speech defects should 
also be treated at the earliest possible time 
to provide permanent correction and to pre- 
vent development of feelings of inferiority. 
Foreign accent may also be considered in this 
latter group, since its eradication is based on 
speech re-education. 

Speech Correction Classes. Most dis- 
orders of speech are amenable to improve- 
ment or correction by re-educational tech- 
niques. Many require individualized atten- 
tion; on the other hand, the large majority, 
especially those of functioanl or “bad habit” 
origin, may be improved by means of class 
methods. In large school systems it is pos- 
sible to form small classes, usually no larger 
than ten members, of children with similar 
disorders of speech and of similar age. For 
example, the speech correctionist may re-edu- 
cate a group of ten-year-old lispers by calling 
them to a special class two or three times 
weekly, and by enlisting the active coopera- 
tion of the classroom teacher in holding her 
students at all times to a reasonable standard 
of speech. J.F.B.-l 
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■ SPEECH EDUCATION. Speech educa- 
tion has become an increasingly important part 
of curriculum planning within the last twenty- 
five years. At the turn of the century speech 
education throughout the United States con- 
sisted mainly of courses in elocution, debat- 
ing {q.v.), rhetoric, and public speaking. 
Such courses were taught primarily in uni- 
versities and colleges, the University of 


Michigan, the University of Wisconsin, Cor- 
nell University, and Hamilton College be- 
ing notable pioneers in this respect. What- 
ever speech education existed in the secondary 
schools was of an elocutionary nature. It b^ 
came apparent eventually that platform ad- 
dress and stage speech were not the only types 
of oral communication and that adequate 
private as well as public speech was a neces- 
sary attribute of the well-integrated person- 
ality. Courses in the speech arts and speech 
sciences developed with increased emphasis 
on phonetics, speech pathology, and speech 
psychology. Although the focus on such 
courses was in colleges and universitira, iso- 
lated high schools throughout the country 
began to expand their offerings in speech, de- 
veloping especially work in public speaking, 
debating, and dramatic art. (See Dramatics.) 
At the present time there is still a lamentable 
lack of uniformity not only in course offerings 
in Speech of well-established high schools, 
but also in the requirements for teaching such 
courses. 

Country-wide recognition has been even 
more dilatory at the elementary level than at 
the secondary school one. As long ago as 
1910 the City of Detroit introduced speech 
correction into the elementary schools. This 
program was among the very first in the 
country. State departments of speech correc- 
tion were initiated a few years later with the 
programs of Wisconsin and California. How- 
ever, only a few states support programs of 
speech correction. State departments of edu- 
cation, nevertheless, are in many states 
cognizant of the need for a speech program 
and are attacking the problem wisely from 
the standpoint of teacher training. New 
for example, now requires a minimum of 30 
semester hours in speech training in the 
teacher training period of speech teachers. 

A recent recommendation, made by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, included the sugges- 
tion “that in the future the license to teach 
speech correction in the New York City Pu 
lie Schools should be based upon 45 college 
or university semester credits in speech . - • 
This recommendation is representative of a 
country-ivide tendency to raise standards or 
the training and selection of teachers o 
speech and speech correction. 
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Many educational systems do not have a 
corps of specially trained teachers of speech 
or speech correction- Even so, the need for 
providing speech education for students is 
•widely recognized. Such cities as Baltimore, 
Dayton, ' Buffalo, and Seattle include in the 
required curricula of the elementary grades 
practice in pronunciation, oral reading, and 
public spealdng. Hence, the classroom teacher 
frequently is called upon to give instruction 
in speech even though she has no specialized 
training in the subject. 

Likewise, in the secondary schools there is 
lack of uniformity in the offerings in speech 
education. Frequently, die so-called speech 
arts — dramatics, choral speaking, oral inter- 
pretation, and forensics — are relegated to one 
speech elective in the senior year of the Eng- 
lish classes, to be included along vdth com- 
position and literature. Many are the second- 
ary schools that would be devoid of speech 
education were it not for clubs and otlier 
extracurricular activities to foster debating 
and dramatics especially. 

Perhaps the greatest groivth in speech edu- 
cation within recent years has been effected in 
the colleges, teachers colleges, and universi- 
ties. Many of these institutions now have full- 
fledged departments of speech or speech edu- 
cation with required courses and orientation 
work in speech for all students. In institu- 
tions that offer a speech “major” or concen- 
tration the interested student may select 
courses from three main divisions of speech 
education : 

The Speech Arts, e.g. Voice and Diction, 
Phonetics, Oral Interpretation of Literature, 
Choral Speaking, Dramatics, Play Production, 
Radio Production, Public Speaking, Debat- 
ing, Group Discussion. 

The Scientific Aspects of Speech, e.g. Basic 
Voice and Speech Science, Psychology of 
Speech, Experimental Phonetics, Principles 
of Speech Correction, Practicum in Speech 
Clinic. 

Speech Pedagogy, e.g. Teaching Speech in 
the Elementary School, Teaching Speech in 
the Secondary School, Teaching Lip-Reading. 

Since the ability to function effectively witli 
a group is a prime necessity for the individ- 
ual living in a democracy and is significantly 
dependent upon the ability to speak and listen 
effectively, it would seem that speech edu- 
cation will continue to grow at all educational 


levels. The rapid rise in memberships in The 
American Speech Correction Association and 
the The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech rvithin the last few years would seem 
to be only one piece of evidence of the de- 
cided spread of speech education at the hands 
of experts throughout the United States. 

J.F.B.-l 
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SPEECH READING. Speech reading, 
more widely though less correctly called lip- 
reading, is the understanding of speech by 
the interpretation of movements of the lips, 
jaw, tongue, and throat of the speaker. When 
speech and speech reading are taught to the 
deaf and deafened, the oral method is said to 
be used rather than the manual method, or 
sign language. 

Speech reading and speech instruction for 
the deaf were introduced into the United 
States in 1867, with the establishment of two 
schools in New York City and Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Although sign language is still 
widely taught, it has gradually been displaced 
by speech reading. Because the former is 
easier, and thus less expensive, to learn it 
will probably have a tenacious existence, 
tile quickened interest in speech reading may 
be attributed in part to the invention of audio- 
meters, machines used to administer objective 
hearing examinations. As a result of these 
examinations, estimates are available indicat- 
ing that more than ten per cent of the school 
population have defective hearing. Another 
factor in the spread of speech reading is the 
knowledp that much defective hearing is 
progressive, that is, it becomes increasingly 
severe with advancing age. Hence, many au- 
thorities recommend that individuals whose 
central hearing loss is greater than ten sen- 
sation units (a sensation unit [SU] being an 
audiometric criterion) be taught speech read- 
ing along witli speech improvement and ear 
training. 

On the whole, the earlier the deaf or deaf- 
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ened person is taught speech and speech read- 
ing, die more satisfactory will he his educa- 
tional and social adjustment; for it is obvious 
that the individual who must rely solely on 
sign language for communication is restricted 
in his participation in many social activities. 
Moreover his use of sign language is likely 
to attract unwelcome attention and curiosity. 
On the other hand, the use of speech and 
speech reading provides him with access to a 
more normal life. Although the ability of 
speech reading may be acquired successfully 
at all ages — in one large American speech 
clinic students of speech reading range in age 
from three to sixty-three years — ^some persons 
learn rapidly, while others require years of 
intensive effort to become proficient. The 
extent of the hearing loss, the length of time 
elapsed between its onset and the inaugura- 
tion of speech reading lessons, attentive-lis- 
tening span, intelligence, speech reading 
readiness, and many other factors are variable 
determinants of proficiency in speech reading. 

There are a number of relatively constant 
factors that make speech reading difficult. For 
example, some speech sounds are not visibly 
produced, such as n in the word fan; the 
pairs of cognates 5-z, f-v, th (thin)-th {thou), 
sh-zh, etc., are not ordinarily confused by the 
normal ear, but because they are visually un- 
differentiated they present difficulties to the 
ear that does not hear them. 

A similar problem is presented by homo- 
phenes, that is, words that look alike in the 
speech reading: pear-hear, abuse-amuse, ace- 
haze, pat-mat, etc. Thus, the speech reader 
must learn to gather fifty per cent or more of 
his meaning principally from context. Other 
recurrent irritations to the speech reader are 
facial impassiveness — or the other extreme, 
exaggerated “mouthing” of words — in the 
speaker, poor illumination, extraneous bodily 
movements of the speaker, technical and un- 
usual words, etc'. Because of the many dif- 
ficulties speech readers encounter, they should 
be ^ven preferential seating, good illumina- 
tion, and intelligent consideration at all times. 

Notwthstanding such obstacles, speech 
reading is a real necessity in the education of 
the deaf and deafened, because with it their 
hearing appears to improve. Because speech 
reading lessens mental strain, the speech 
reader is less likely to suffer from fatigue, 
and fatigue increases loss of hearing. Speech 


reading aids also in the comprehension of 
partly heard words. Finally, it may be em- 
phasized that speech reading encourages men- 
tal stimulation, thus making the afflicted more 
desirable companions and associates. (See 
Deaf, Education of.) , J.F.B.-l 
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SPEECH TEST. The speech test is 
ordinarily designed to determine proficiency 
in the sounds of speech. Speech tests are 
of three kinds: screening, diagnostic, and 
achievement. The screening test, although 
short — taking no more than two or three min- 
utes for each examinee — generally includes 
oral reading as well as impromptu speaking 
because some speech disorders, such as stut- 
tering, may he , revealed in one^ and not the 
other speech activity. The material to be read 
is composed of vocabulary within the individ- 
ual’s comprehension. For non-readers, pic- 
tures are used instead. The reading materia 
may be artificially loaded with a recurnng 
sound, i.e., Our chow found the brown trous- 
ers down by the fountain, or may contain 
words with a casual distribution of 
The reading material is often followed y 
one or more questions designed to encourage 
impromptu speaking. Such a speech tM , 
when administered by an expert, is ,. 
for purposes of isolating the speech an 

^^Th? diagnostic test requires^ much more 
time and includes: (1) an examination o 
speech mechanism, namely teeth and oc 
sion, tongue, hard and soft palates, 
sages, lips, and glottis; (2) an exam 
of breath capacity; (3) anaudiometn^ 
ination; (4) an examination of the in ^ 
ual’s ability to repeat sentences m ^bc ml 
tional patterns rendered by ability 

(5) an examination of the in 

to use each speech sound in the posi 
which it occurs in words and in combm*” - 
Examinations of handedness, intelligence, 
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are frequently needed to supplement tlie diag- 
nostic speech test. 

The achievement speech test is administered 
periodically in speech correction classes and 
clinics that use re-educational techniques 
mainly. The achievement test, which is de- 
signed to determine the progress of an indi- 
vidual imdergoing a speech rehabilitation 
program, is often recorded on a phonographic 
disc for purposes of motivation and criticism. 

The term speech test is also occasionally 
applied to various examinations designed to 
measure ability in oral interpretation, public 
speaking, discussion, etc. J.F.B.-l 
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SPEED TESTS ~ See Standardized 
Tests. 

SPELLING. After forty years of inten- 
sive psychological research on spelling, sci- 
entifically validated principles of method 
have not been established and conflict of 
opinion persists on such major issues as the 
curriculum and the function of generaliza- 
tion. However, the essential features of a 
working program in spelling instruction can 
be delineated. 

Spelling vocabulary should be limited to 
the most important words needed in the -writ- 
ing of children or adults or of both, depend- 
ing on the educational philosophy of the 
school. The standard research technique for 
determining these words is to tabulate the 
vocabulary of personal and business corre- 
spondence, minutes of meetings, children’s 
letters and compositions, and similar writing 
in terms of such criteria as frequency of use 
and spread of each ivord in different types of 
writing. _ One master compilation is Horn’s 
“A Basic Writing Vocabulary” of 10,000 
words, derived by the author and earlier 
workers from studies of five million running 
words of adult writing. McKee’s “Children’s 
Writing Vocabulary, Grade by Grade”, con- 
sisting of 5,000 words culled from three mil- 


lion running words, is in process of integra- 
tion, Since the overlap of both studies is 80 
per cent and most elementary schools limit 
their spelling lists to 4,000 words, a valid 
and reliable basic list of the 4,000 words 
common to both, can readily be constructed. 
For each class, words needed temporarily in 
connection with projects, activity units, or tra- 
ditionally organized subjects .can be added. 
The individual pupil can list his own bug- 
bears. However, in schools experimenting 
with a total experience curriculum, no spell- 
ing list is used, so that only words needed 
in current units are studied. 

The grade placement of a given word de- 
- pends on the level at which children first use 
it extensively in their ivriting, on its learning 
difficulty, and on the frequency of its mis- 
spelling, Of these factors only the last has 
been adequately determined by the construc- 
tion of spelling scales. The most trouble- 
some words should be repeated within the 
grade and at higher levels with calculated fre- 
quency. As to grouping of' words, the pre- 
ponderance of authority favors grouping by 
similarity of structure but not by sound ex- 
cept for phonic families; e.g., ate — date, 
piece of pie, almost — always, all right — all 
wrong. Though opinion on the grouping of 
homonyms is sharply divided, it seems sen- 
sible to juxtapose them only when the prob- 
lem actually arises and then to differentiate 
them by meaning; conversely, teaching pair 
— pare — pear together merely invites gra- 
tuitous trouble. 

Extensive research on spelling rules points 
to teaching each word as an individual prob- 
lem in the lower grades and the inclusion in 
the upper grades of very few rules, taught 
inductively, as supplementary devices to re- 
move real learning difficulties. Tlie rules with 
fewest exceptions are those governing the 
formation of derivates and inflected forms; 
e.g., words ending in y (keys, buried, hap- 
pier), doubling final consonants (hotter), 
and final e followed by a suffix (ninety, lova- 
ble). 

The general characteristics of progressive 
teaching techniques are clearly discernible. 
With increasing maturity, the learner sees how 
misspelling weakens effective written com- 
munication of thought and experience and he 
becomes sensitive to the social consequences 
of poor spelling habits. He understands the 
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sources of his spelling list, is urged to use 
the newly mastered words in his own writing, 
^d, in individual study, concentrates on his 
own errors, with a de^ite job intrinsically 
motivated. His interest in and attentive repe- 
tition of a comparatively irrational sequence 
of letters constituting words of an unphonetic 
language, are sustained by a variety of drill 
devices, games, and graphs of individual and 
group progress. Typical devices are word 
buil^g games, guessing games, use of the 
typeimter, anagrams, and individual word 
dictionaries. 

About 75 minutes weekly are usually de- 
voted to the thorough study of relatively few 
words. If grade placement is correct, spell- 
ing is directfy attacked as spelling, so that 
other phases of vocabulary study' such as 
word meaning, derivation, and sentence build- 
ing are admitted only to the extent that they 
insure correct spelling. Preliminary discus- 
sion of the most common difficult spots in the 
basal list for the unit is followed, as a rule, 
by a pretest to determine common errors and 
individual weaknesses. The objection to a 
pretest on the ground that initial errors per- 
sist is not supported by the results of research. 
As a test, dictation in column form is as 
effective as presentation in interesting con- 
text. Then follow class instruction, super- 
vised individual study, and retesting. 

Authorities are in unusual agreement on 
certain indispensable phases of group and 
individual study of spelling. A definite, but 
not ritualistic, method of study should be 
mastered. It should provide a clear initial 
perceptual attack, auditory and visual, on 
syllabic units. It should develop the habit of 
attention to details, including Ae witing of 
the word followed by comparison with the 
model and several independent attentive repe- 
titions of the last mentioned procedure. It 
should develop resistance to false analogy 
(already — alright). With increasing lin- 
guistic maturity, especially on the secondary 
level, should come greater versatility of at- 
tack on new spelling problems. 

The vital step is supervised individual 
study. Even on the elementary level few 
words are missed by fifty per cent or more of 
the pupils and no one difficult spot is the same 
for as many as half the class. The individual 
pupil should be helped to discover the method 
of independent study optimum for him. It 


may be primarily auditory, or visual, 6r kin- 
sesthetic, or a combination of these; but it 
a definite procedure consistently 
foHowed. The learner should develop the 
habit of checking his ivritten work for spell- 
ing, a habit compounded of attention to letter 
sequence, proof-reading ability, concern over 
correctness, and comparison wth a model 
such as the dictionary entry. His individual 
list of misspellings should be checked for cor- 
rectness and reviewed' systematically. The 
proficient speller should be excused for more 
productive work. 

Retesting should be frequent and cumula- 
tive. Mastery of a word should be attested 
to by correct use in free writing at least three 
times. Measurement of progress can be 
achieved only by retesting on the identical 
words, and not on w'ords of equivalent dif- 
ficulty selected from a spelling scale. 

Children Avith spelling difficulties can be 
helped materially only through diagnosis and 
remedial teaching, tlie thoroughness of which 
depends on the extent of their retardation. 
A pupil’s general spelling status can be deter- 
mined through a standardized test derived 
from a spelling scale. Analysis of the types 
of error he makes most frequently on in- 
formal classroom tests points to definite 
remedial instruction. Such types include in- 
sertions (athaletic), additions (waite), omis- 
sions (wether), substitutions (sity), .trans- 
positions (recieve), and phonetic errors 
(thay). Close observation, especially during 
supervised individual study, often reveals 
such factors as an attitude of inferiority to- 
ward spelling, general disregard for details, 
erratic attack on language problems, and poor 
motor coordination in writing (chothing for 
clothing). Often these manifestations, con- 
comitants, and causes of poor spelling are 
effectively attacked by providing pupils with 
adequate techniques of independent wor 
study, such as recognizing short words wthm 
longer ones, and with motivated drill on prac- 
tice materials directly related to the learner s 
difficulties, like puzzle games calling for cut- 
ting up words into syllables and putting them 
together again. 

Cases of serious retardation require a i' 
tional study of the whole child as a person 
and learner. Physical factors, like poo 
vision; emotional elements; such enrironmei^ 
tal factors as bilingualism, poor reading, on 
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word analysis must he determined. The ad- 
ministration and interpretation of a series of 
diagnostic tests, like the “Gates-Russell Spell- 
ing Diagnosis Tests”, though time consuming, 
reveal points at which learning breaks down 
and indicate the need for a differentiated 
remedial program, which capitalizes on what- 
ever compensatory “abilities” in spelling the 
learner has so that he may develop a satis- 
factory method of study and a positive atti- 
tude toward solving his spelling problems. 
(See Language Arts.) S.S. 
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SPELLING, PHONETIC. Almost any 
letter in the English alphabet represents from 
two to eight different sounds, with the eight 
long vo^vels recorded in sixty-six different 
speUings {sh in share, sure, schist, chef, 
ocean, nation; a in make, sail, weigh, steak, 
gauge, gaol, etc.). Ideal for children and 
foreigners studying English Tvould be a sys- 
tem of spelling in which each letter represents 
only one sound. Such a system is the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet, but it has slight 
chance of general adoption because it trans- 
forms the general appearance of the printed 
page, impedes efficiency in silent reading by 
encouraging vocalization, entails enormous ex- 
pense in reprinting books, and is too radical 
for lexicographers, teachers, and publishers 
of manuals of style. 

Of the plans for simplification offered since 
the 16th century, the most promising is that 
of the Simplified Spelling Board, many of 
whose recommendations are included as alter- 
native or even preferred spellings in such dic- 
tionaries as the Century, Funk and Wagnalls’ 
Standard, and the second edition of WebsteFs 
New International {1934), The most im- 
portant suggestions include simplification of 
digraphs (caracter, cigaret, glas, helth, la/, 
senery), elimination of silent e in certain 
groups (giv, engin, traveld), elimination of 
other silent letters (det, catalog, tho, thru, 
bild, gost, crum), reduction in number of 
spellings for the same sound (chief-receiv. 


precede-procede) , elimination of troublesome 
spellings of unaccented vowels (forfit), elim- 
ination of duplications (theater-theatre), and 
other modifications toward phonetic or uni- 
form spelling (esthetic, advize, tipe) . 

Admittedly any such moderate program of 
reform fails to solve the basic problems of 
consistency, especially as to doubling of con- 
sonants, and of substitution of one method for 
the traditional five for indicating vowel 
length, particularly with reference to final 
silent e. The elimination of the more trouble- 
some inconsistencies, such as the plural forms 
of words ending in o (solos, Negroes) , is likely 
to be adopted more readily than changes 
that violate traditional principles of English 
spelling. S.S. 
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SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-190B). 
Spencer has an important place in the histo.ry 
of nineteenth century thought in many fields. 
He attempted a syntliesis, or Weltanschauung, 
in which the evolutionary hypothesis de- 
veloped in biology by Wallace, Darwin, and 
others was carried over into the social sci- 
ences, especially into the fields of ethics, 
sociology, and education. 

In its educational application, Spencer’s 
work was pointed toward several related ob- 
jectives. The first of these was to sound a 
clarion call to the leaders of English educa- 
tion to reflect in their curricula and methods 
the scientific achievements of the first half of 
the nineteenth century; it was a throwing 
down of the gauntlet to those who placed the 
humanities at the focus and periphery of the 
English “public” schools, to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of the sciences. These were 
the schools then preparing the prospective 
leaders of English society. Spencer was 
chagrined that the great advances in pure 
science (in astronomy, geology, biology, and 
physic) and the epoch-making improvements 
resulting froni applied science (manufacture, 
transportation, communication, and the relief 
of suffering) should find no echo or recogni- 
tion in contemporary English education. 

A second objective that tinctured his edu- 
caUonal theory was the attempt to reinterpret 
the purposes and procedures of education in 
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terms of the evolutionary hypothesis. A third 
objective, albeit probably less conscious in 
his work, was to restate some of the educa- 
tional ideas of continental thinkers, especially 
of Rousseau {q.v.) and Pestalozzi {q,v.). 

The main vehicle through which Spencer 
established his influence on English education 
was a group of four essays, separately pub- 
lished in periodical journals between 1854- 
and 1859, and published in book form in 
1861 under flic title Education; Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical. Their great influence 
rested partly on Spencer’s power to combine 
a rich fund of scientific information with un- 
usual 1 power of exposition. 

“Wliat Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” was 
the title of the first and most important of 
the four essays. In it Spencer set up the ulti- 
mate aim of education as complete living. 
Next, he analyzed complete living into its five 
cardinal elements: direct self-preservation 
(health) ; indirect self-preservation (earning 
a livelihood); parenthood; citizenship; 
worthy use of leisure. For each of these areas 
he argued the superiority of the sciences over 
the humanities then entrenched in English 
secondary schools. With great rhetorical ef- 
fectiveness, he presented his polemic, not for 
an equivalence of the sciences, as was the case 
with Eliot (q.v.) in America, but for their 
hegemony in the curriculum. 

In the course of this brief for the sciences, 
Spencer extended the denotation of the term 
where it served the purposes of the argument. 
Thus, psychology was addued as an indis- 
pensable science for the complete living of 
the parent, and sociology as an indispensable 
science for the successful earning of a liveli- 
hood in an England which was becoming 
rapidly industrialized. 

Following the brief for the sciences on in- 
herent content grounds, Spencer argues for 
them as superior to the prevailing humanities 
on disciplinary grounds — their value in train- 
ing the memory, the understanding, the judg- 
ment. He argued their superior merit in 
fostering independence, also in generating re- 
spect for the laws which underlie all phe- 
nomena — a contribution to the development 
of religious character. 

Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Educa- 
tion. The three other essays contributed 
little that was new to the stream of educa- 
tional thinking, but they did restate positions 
earlier maintained by important educational 


leaders. Thus, the essay “Intellectual Edu- 
cation” was a needed restatement of some of 
the main Pcstalozzian tenets (See Pesta- 
LOZZi), and of the culture epochs (q.v.) 
theory, one of the most curious and persistent 
bequests of the evolutionary hypothesis to 
curriculum thinking. The essay “Moral Edu- 
cation” resurrected for many readers the doc- 
trine of natural punishments (q.v.), pre- 
viously preached by Rousseau (q.v.). “Phys- 
ical Education” stated many common sense 
rules as to diet, clothing, and exercise, and 
cogently attacked the “hardening process,” 
which had been urged by Locke and later by 
Rousseau. 

Spencer must be given a place in the history 
of the movement to broaden the curriculum, 
especially in the movement to admit the sci- 
ences to the curricula of secondary and higher 
education. He would have them admitted 
not on sufferance, but on their own merits as 
bearing on modem living, interpenetrated as 
it is by pure and applied science. P.R.V.C, 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS. Tests are 

mid to be standardized when they have been 

50 constructed that they can be . g 

md interpreted under uniform con ^ , 

rhe terms standardized tests and 
Csts are often used interchangeably, 
ird tests are widely employed today for mea 
jring various aspects of educationa ac 
nent and of intelligence. They are also 
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less extensively for measuring numerous traits 
of personality and character. 

Standard tests may be classified in several 
ways. According to method of administration, 
tests are either individual or group tests. Ac- 
cording to function measured, tests may be 
classified as intelligence or mental tests, 
achievement or educational tests, and char- 
acter and personality tests, (See Achieve- 
siENT Tests, Character and Personality 
Tests, Intelligence.) On the basis of con- 
tent, intelligence tests may be further sub- 
divided into verbal, and nonverbal or per- 
formance tests. According to scope, standard 
tests may be classified as general or specific. 
For example, a general test of intelligence 
affords an all-round measure of learning 
capacity, while an aptitude test measures 
learning capacity in a specific area such as 
algebra or music. In like manner, a survey 
test is a test of general achievement, and is 
different from a practice test or a diagnostic 
test, the scope of the latter two tests being 
more restricted. 

From still another point of view, tests may 
be classified as speed tests or power tests. In 
a speed test, the items are of equal difficulty 
and are administered with short time limits 
in order to test the sj^eed of the learner’s re- 
sponses, Speed tests are important in skill 
subjects, such as handwriting, typing, short- 
hand, etc. A power test is one which measures 
the level of difficulty of the tasks that an 
individual can perform in a given field, with- 
out regard to time. Most standardized tests 
are scaled, that is, the items are arranged in 
order of increasing difficulty, and time limits 
are set for the entire test or for ''each part of 
the test. 

A standardized test of school achievement 
differe from an ordinary teacher-made test in 
four essential respects. In the first place, the 
content has been standardized. This means 
that each item has survived most careful 
scrutiny by competent persons, and that its 
difficulty and value have been determined by 
rigid experimental processes that have elim- 
inated its weaker fellows. In the second place, 
its method of administration has been stand- 
ardized. This means that definite directions 
have been Avorked out, usually with appro- 
priate time limits and the like. In the third 
place, the method of scoring has been stand- 
ardized. This means that scoring keys have 
been prepared and that definite rules have 


been formulated for marking tlie papers and 
for determining the scores on each part and 
on the test as a whole. Finally, the process of 
interpretation has been standardized, at least ■ 
in part. TRis means that tables of compara- 
tive data are available for interpreting the 
various scores made on the test. These data, or 
norms ig.v.), are usually the average scores 
which have been made by large numbers of 
pupils, distributed over wide geographical 
areas and representing various types of 
schools. These average scores are grouped, 
as a rule, according to chronological age or 
school grade. 

Because standardized tests have the merits 
of a carefully selected content (the difficulty 
and the value of which have been determined 
experimentally) and of norms to facilitate; 
interpreting the scores, they are likely to be 
superior to nonstandard tests for comparing 
the achievements of a student or a group, 
with the achievements of other students either 
in the same school system or elsewhere. The 
very standardization of content, administra- 
tion, and interpretation which makes these 
tests so useful for comparative studies also 
detracts from the flexibility of the tests so that 
they may not be well adapted to situations 
which depart wdely from those of the typical 
school. This inflexibility need not be an in- 
surmountable obstacle, how'ever, since a test 
may be standardized on the basis of local 
conditions, especially if the school or the 
school system is large enough. The Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Neto York City 
Edition, for example, have been designed 
specifically to meet die needs of the New 
ITork City schools. As a rule, a complete 
program of measurement will require the use 
of nonstandardized tests as well as standard- 
ized tests. The outstanding advantage of in- 
formal, nonstandardized tests is that they are 
highly flexible and can be tailor-made to fit 
local conditions. Their construction, hoivever, 
requires considerable time and skill. 

Standardized tests have many functions: 
among these the most important are the ad- 
ministrative, instructional, and research func- 
tions. The administrator may use these tests 
as a basis for the classification and promotion 
of pupils, or as an aid in the evaluation of 
teachers and school programs. The teacher 
may see these tests as valued guides in educa- 
tional diagnosis, as a source of student moli- 
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vation, or as a means of assigning marks. To 
the research worker, the standardized test may 
be used as a means of measuring student 
growth under varying conditions. To he sure, 
these illustrations merely exemplify the 
varied ways in which standardized tests are 
used; they do not indicate ’^all of the functions 
these tests can serve. To tsome extent, tests 
used for these various functions are actually 
different tests. Survey tests, for example, are 
more likely to he used for administrative than 
for instructional purposes, whereas diagnostic 
or practice tests are chiefly instructional. 
Which tests the research worker will use de- 
pends largely on the specific problem with 
which he is concerned. Many tests may serve 
all three types of functions. Survey tests, for 
example, may be used for motivating learn- 
ing, for classifying pupils, and for measuring 
the achievement of large numbers of pupils. 

C.C.R. and J.J. 
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STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
It is a common educational practice to pro- 
vide, for administrative ^purposes, measures 
of pupil achievement on the basis of 100 
per cent (presumably representing perfec- 
tion). The “passing” mark is usually not 
less than 60 per cent nor more than 80 per 
cent Not imcommonly, letters are used to 
represent achievement, such letter grades, 
however, being based originally on. per cent 
marks. The percentage that is regarded as a 
passing grade varies considerably in differ- 
ent countries; in England, for example, the 
passing mark is normally about one-half as 
high as that used in this country. 

There are several assumptions underlying 
the practice of using 100 per cent as perfec- 
tion and of Raving a “passing” standard. 
First, pupils must be labeled as having passed 
or failed in the sense that they have learned 
enough or not enough of a given subject 
Secondly, such a mark represents an amount 
of achievement; for example, 70 per cent 


signifies seven-tenths of perfection or of the 
maximum amount and quality, that should be 
expected. Thirdly, such a mark is a good 
measure of what is adequate or inadequate 
achievement And finally, such measures are 
assumed to provides a sound basis for deter- 
mining whetiher pupils should be promoted 
or certified. 

The use of letter grades such as A to repre- 
sent 90 per cent of over, B, 80 to 89 per cent 
(and in more recent years terms such as 
H, S, and U for honor, satisfactory, and un- 
satisfactory), and so on, indicates dissatis- 
faction with the per cent method of evaluating 
pupil achievement. The hundred per cent 
standard, although apparently definite and 
objective, lacks significance. Perfection in 
achievement in a school subject can hardly 
be expected; and there is obviously marked 
disagreement on what would constitute maxi- 
mum expected achievement 

In like manner, although a passing mark 
of 70 per cent (or a similar value) has the 
appearance of definiteness and objectivity, 
it is actually arbitrary and lacking in signifi- 
cance. There is no basis for deciding that 
adequate achievement is 50 or 60 or 90 per 
cent of a presumed 100-per-cent achievement. . 
The significance of such a passing mark is 
further reduced by subjectivity both in what 
it represents and in the methods used in 
evaluating pupil achievement. 

There is virtually no objective and accurate 
basis for determining standards of achieve-, 
ment in school work. Objective tests of vari- 
ous sorts are accompanied by norms (^-v.), 
which represent typical achievement. Norms 
are not standards and do not represent ex-, 
pected achievement. They cannot be used as 
standards until they are evaluated, in tenM 
of criteria of expected achievement-— critena 
that do not exist. It is probably not incorrect 
to state that up to the present the educational 
processes in our schools have not been naK 
on sound standards of achievement. In ot er 
words, it is not possible to state, for examp e, 
in terms of experimental evidence, that alter 
a pupil of a certain age, ability, and ac 
ground has experienced a certain amoun an 
type of learning, he should have acquire 
certain specified learnings. There is no , ,• 
and always has been, a serious need _ 
termining standards of achievement. i 
out them there is a lack of real Imowle S 
the kind of learning the pupil has actually 
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acquired— corresponding in definiteness, for 
example, to the achievement in typewitog 
that is characterized by the ability to type 
forty words a minute Avith one error per 150 
strokes in typing straight matter without 
numbers and characters, of a specified sylla- 
bic intensity. 

The problem of standards of achievement 
is further complicated by the question of 
Avhether standards should be in terms of im- 
mediate learning or the residuum at a later 
date. Entirely apart from the influence of 
forgetting, the achievement some time after 
the original learning took place may be mark- 
edly less than the immediate achievement, 
depending upon the nature of the original 
learning. Where meaning does not exist and 
the learning is entirely rote, sheer drill may 
produce apparently good achievement. After 
a comparatively short time, almost none of 
this “learning” may remain. Moreover, it is 
not the amount the pupil learned at the time 
the learning took place but the amount he 
has available for use Avhen it is needed that 
probably gives a truer picture. The usual 
school grades therefore offer only an inade- 
quate, and sometimes an invalid and unreli- 
able, measure of the student’s abilities and 
potentialities. J.S.O. 

STATE AID. The term state aid refers 
to the payment of funds from state sources 
to assist in defraying the expenses of main- 
taining public or private schools of element- 
ary, secondary, or collegiate grade. In all 
states of the Union a portion of the financial 
support for public elementary and secondary 
schools is derived from state sources. State 
controlled colleges, universities, and special 
schools are financed largely from state funds. 
In some cases, a relatively small amount of 
state money is paid for the support of pri- 
vately controlled schools. 

Historical. The principle of state aid 
for schools dates from the establishment of 
permanent school funds derived from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of school lands and money 
grants made to the states hy the federal gov- 
ernment. The admission of Ohio in the year 
1802 marked the beginning of this policy, 
although state support had its roots is much 
earlier times. For a time after the establish- 
ment of permanent school funds it rvas hoped 
that receipts from this source rvould in time 
support all the needed schools. It soon be- 


came evident, however, that this hope was not 
to be realized and that the states through 
taxation must aid in the support of education. 
The slogan “the rvealth of the state must 
educate the children of he state was recog- 
nized as early as 1825, although it was not 
until much later that the states through taxa- 
tion made any considerable contrihution to 
the support of the schools. Not until recently 
has this support been considered in any Avay 
adequate, and even today it is very small in 
some states. 

During the period from 1890 to 1938, 
school support from permanent funds and 
land leases decreased from 5.4 per cent to 1.1 
per cent of all revenue receipts. Although the 
amounts of money increased, total school 
costs increased so much more rapidly that the 
decrease in percentage was the result. Receipts 
from state taxation and appropriations de- 
creased from 18.4 per cent in 1890 to 13.8 
per cent in 1920, but increased after that year 
to 28.5 per cent in 1938.^ 

Amount of State Aid. In 1938, state aid 
for public public elementary and secondary 
schools was derived almost entirely from 
taxation and appropriations, from perma- 
nent school funds (mostly state) , and income 
from school lands. The total amount reported 
from these sources was $656,744,116 or 29.6 
per cent of all revenue receipts for schools. 
The amount and percentage from each source 
is shown in Table I. 

TABLET 


Amount of State Aid in 1937-38^ 


Sources of State Aid 

■ Amount 

Percentage of 
All School 
Revenue 

Permanent School Funds 

and Lands 

Taxation and Appropria- 
tions 

$ 24,029,905 

632,714.211 

1.1 

28.5 

Total 

$656,744,116 

29.6 


Although the percentage of state school 
revenue derived from taxation and appropria- 
tions for the nation as a whole is substantial, 
there is great variation among the states. In 
1938 there Avere ten states in Avhich state aid 
from this source amounted to more than 50 
per cent of the revenue receipts for schools. 
Delaware Avas highest Avith a percentage of 
92.8. At the same time there Avere thirteen 
states in Avhich state aid from this source con- 
tributed less than 10 per cent of the school 
revenue. Oregon and Colorado were lowest 
AV'ith percentages of 0.2 each. As sources of 
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state aid, permanent school funds and land 
leases provided 17.1 per cent in New Mexico 
and 15.6 per cent in Wyoming, hut in thirteen 
states there was no school income from this 
source. For the nation as a whole, the con- 
tribution was 93 cents per pupil enrolled.^ 
State aid, or moneys derived directly from 
state governments for the current main- 
tenance of 586 publicly controlled colleges 
and universities, including teachers colleges 
and normal schools, amounted, in 1938, to 
$133,448,299 or 50.9 per cent of the income 
of tliese schools. For 1,000 privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities, state aid 
during the same year amounted to $7,510,824 
or 2.9 per cent of their income. For the entire 
group of publicly and privately controlled 
institutions, state governments contributed 
27.0 per cent of the income.^ 

The constitutional or statutory provisions 
of many states prohibit the use of public 
money for sectarian private schools. In a 
number of states a relatively small amount 
of state aid is paid to schools under private 
auspices. Maine grants state aid to privately 
controlled academies and in several other 
states elementary or high schools operating 
under the cooperation of the church and pub- 
lic authorities receive some public funds. In- 
directly, public support is given to private 
institutions by exempting the property of 
such institutions from taxation. On the other 
hand, many private institutions contribute 
much more to public welfare than they re- 
ceive through tax exemption. Some states 
provide for free textbooks and free transpor- 
tation for children attending private schools.'* 
Distribution of State Aid. As soon as 
the states began to raise money for schools 
on a state-wide basis they were faced with the 
problem of ho'w to distribute such funds. 
Through more than a century of experience 
with various distribution plans, a number of 
methods stand out as those most frequently 
used. Three of these are die distribution of 
state aid on die bases of need, reward for 
effort, and ecpialization. 

The basis of distributing state aid accord- 
ing to need takes into consideration only the 
size of the educational task in a community 
as measured by the number of pupils on the 
census rolls, the number enrolled, die number 
in attendance, the number of teachers em- 
ployed, or the number of schools maintained. 


This basis is also knoivn as the “flat grant” 
method of distribution. It has persisted 
throughout the history of state support and 
remains today as one of the most frequently 
employed basM of distribution. 

The reward for effort basis recognizes tbe 
need for the state to subsidize special com- 
munity educational undertakings and to dis- 
tribute a portion of the state aid as special 
subsidies. There are many forms of such spe- 
cial aids today as, for example, high school 
aid, consolidated school . aid, textbook aid, 
transportation aid, vocational class aid, and 
aids for various other types of special educa- 
tional projects. 

The equalization basis for the distribution 
of state funds recognizes the need for greater 
equality in the support of schools. In its use 
funds are distributed in such a way as to 
permit all districts or counties to maintain a 
satisfactory foundation program of education 
without exhausting the tax resources of the 
community. Measures of need -and ability to 
pay are employed in such a manner as to 
permit greater state aid quotas to the poorer 
districts and smaller quotas to the wealthier 
ones. When the local units can qualify for 
equalization aid without exhausting their local 
tax resources, the remaining tax leeway may 
be used for the improvement of the local edu- 
cational program above the minimum re- 
quired. Although this basis is relatively new 
there has been much interest exhibited by me 
states and many have adopted plans for me 
distribution of all or a part of their state aid 


n this basis. . 

State Centralization and Stale Ai • 
s the proportion of state aid to schools has 
icreased, the question of the^ effect o su 
icreased aid upon centralization oHlic c - 
ol of education has been raised, ihcre ar 
lose who hold that state centralization wh 
3 the result of increased state aid. Bcc - 
ley fear highly centralized control _ot me 
hools, they oppose increased state 
osed to this contention are ,,-1 

lat the support of education and its c 
•Q entirely separate and 
n and does not follow the dollar. 

:g to this view of the separability o ^ 
id support, the allocation of 
jtween the state and the Lort- 

3 t be influenced by the source V JL^l 
is entirely feasible to have local 
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w'lh state support, or local control with local 
and state support, or, again, local and state 
control with local and state support. The 
practice in most states is to give both the 
local school districts and the state certain re- 
sponsibilities in the control as ivell as in the 
support of education. (See Finance, School; 
Federal Aid to Education; State Control 
OF Education; Support of Education.) 

W.C.R. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION— 

See Board of Education, State. 

STATE CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 

ERS — See Teachers, Certification of. 

STATE COLLEGES AND UNTVERSL 
TIES. State colleges and universities com- 
prise those institutions of higher education 
directly under the control and support of the 
stales. Four principal types or groups of 
schools are included: (1) state universities, 
(2) land-grant colleges, (3) professional 
schools, and (4) junior colleges. Some of 
these institutions, especially the junior col- 
leges, are under the control of municipalities; 
but are here classed as state schools. Privately 
controlled colleges and imiversities, even 
tliough they receive some state support, are 
not regarded as state schools. 

_ Historical. State colleges and univer- 
sities in America arose during the early 
years of the national period. While they had 
their beginnings in the privately controlled co- 
lonial colleges, ^eat impetus was given them 
tlnough the ordinance for the disposition of 
the lands in the Northwest Territory in ivhich 
J^d grants were made for state universities. 
The earliest of these ^vas made in the state 


of Ohio, in which two toirnships of land were 
reserved for a state university. Public-land 
states admitted after 1802, the year in which 
Ohio was admitted, received at least one 
township of public land for seminaries of 
learning or universities. (See Land Grant 
Colleges.) 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
an effort was made to embody provisions for 
a national university. Although the provi- 
sions ivere not adopted and subsequent agita- 
tion for this project was ineffectual, the at- 
tempt shov/s Ae interest of the founders of 
the Constitution in higher education. Instead 
of one National University, the states were 
to have their own state colleges and state 
universities. 

It is difBcult to trace the rise of state tmi- 
versities since a number of them began as 
private institutions and were later brought 
under state control. Several were founded 
during the colonial period only to pass out 
of existence in later years. The University 
of North Carolina, chartered in 1789 and 
opened in 1795, is one of the earliest of these 
institutions to survive as a present-day state 
university. Others were the University of 
Vermont, organized in 1791 and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, organized in 1815®. 

The Morrill Act of 1862, which provided 
federal aid to the states for colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanical arts, gave impetus 
to the establishment of many such institu- 
tions through the nation. In some states 
separate institutions were established, where- 
as in other states, colleges of agriculture and 
engineering were made an integral part of 
state universities. Through subsequent legis- 
lation providing for additional federal funds 
to the land-grant colleges and universities, 
these schools have been developed until today 
there are 69 such institutions. Of this number 
24 are separate colleges; 28 are universities 
in which work in agriculture, engineering, 
and home economics forms a part of the 
work of the institutions; and 17 are institu- 
tions of higher learning devoted to education 
of Negroes.* 

The development of professional schools 
is difBcult to trace since many of them were 
established as parts of state or private col- 
leges and universities. Any listing of separate 
professional schools would be quite incom- 
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plete. The one outstanding group is the 
state teachers colleges and normal schools 
(See Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges). 

The public junior college, which is gener- 
ally regarded as an upward extension of the 
secondary school, is distinctly a development 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
The oldest public junior college still in exist- 
ence was established in Joliet, Illinois, in 
1902. California enacted a state junior col- 
lege law in 1907 which authorized boards of 
education to prescribe courses of study to 
approximate the work of the first two years 
of the university course. Similar laws were 
subsequently enacted in other states. 

State junior colleges constitute a group 
of organizations such as lower divisions in 
state universities, branch colleges operated 
in cooperation with state colleges and uni- 
versities, normal schools accredited for two 
years, and a number of experimental units 
in connection with state colleges and imiver- 
sities.2 (See Junior College.) 

Number, Staff, and Enrollment. The 
Biennial Survey of Education for 1937-38 
gives statistics for publicly controlled insti- 
tutions as follows: 138 four-year colleges, 
universities, and professional schools; 160 
teachers colleges; 93 normal schools; and 
209 junior colleges. The total of 600 repre- 
sents practically all of the publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education in the United 
States. Compared wth the 1090 privately 
controlled colleges and universities reported 
in the survey, the public ones comprise about 
36 per cent of the total number.^ 

The total number of faculty members in- 
cluding administrators, teachers, extension 
and research workers, and other professional 
personnel, but not including clerical and cus- 
todial help, equated on a full-time basis, for 
the 600 publicly controlled institutions was 
58,490, of whom 40,621 were men and 17,869 
were women. Resident institutions claimed 
the service of 46,640. persons; the remainder 
were engaged in extension work, research, 
etc. 

The total resident college enrollment dur- 
ing the regular session 1937-38 was 689,483, 


of whom 402,902 were men and 286,581 
were women. About 57 per cent of all college 
students were enrolled in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions. In addition to the en- 
rollment in the regular session, there were 
262,012 students enrolled in the summer ses- 
sion of 1937, of whom 96,731 were men and 
165,281 were women. Approximately 52 per 
cent of the undergraduate students enrolled 
in regular sessions were in professional 
schools and 48 per cent in the arts and sci- 
ences. Approximately 95 per cent of the 
students are undergraduates and 5 per cent, 
graduates.^ 

Financial Support. Approximately one- 
half of the income for maintenance of pub- 
licly controlled colleges and universities was 
derived from state governments. The ten per 
cent of the total income that came from the 
Federal goveniment was largely from appro- 
priation made to the land-grant colleges and 
universities, and the 8 per cent of the total 
income that was derived from local govern- 
ments represents local support for municipal 
and junior colleges. Student fees comprised 
approximately 18 per cent of the income. 
Table I shows the amount and percentages 
of income from various sources for 586 pub- 
licly controlled colleges and universities in 
1937-38.1 


TABLE I 

Income of Publicly Controlled Colleges 
and Universities 


Source 


Amount Percentage 


Income for Educational 
and general purposes 

Student fees 

Endowment earnings 
Federal government . 
State government . . . 
Local government . . . 
Private gifts and grants 
Sales and services, re 
lated activities . 
Miscellaneous .... 


Total 


S 46,961,517 
5,931,479 
27,202,464 
133,448,299 
21,894,104 
4,535,238 

16,941,320 

5,321,792 


17.9 
23 

10.4 

50.9 
88 

-1.7 

68 

20 


$262,236813 


Receipts for addition to 
physical plant: $ 39,511,416 

Table II shows the expenditures 
ous items in the 586 publicly supported co 
leges and universxties.i 
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TABLE n 


Expenditures of Publicly Controlled Colleges 
and Universities 


Item 

Amount 

Percentage 

Educational and general 
purposes: 

(Except extension) 
Administration and 
general expense . . . 
Resident instruction . . 
Related activities .... 
Organized research . . 

Libraries 

Plant operation and 
maintenance 

$ 19,535,504 
120,462,164 
13,749,127 
17,961,381 
7,892,422 

28,619,035 

9.4 

57.9 

6.6 

8.6 , 
3.8 

13.7 

Sub-Total 

8208,219,633 

100.0 

Extension: 

30,686,654 


Total 

$238,906,287 


Capital outlay: ........ 

40,926,474 



W.C.R. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
nON. Any specific statement descriptive of 
state departments of education in the various 
states is difficult because of the lack of uni- 
formity in the legal provisions and termin- 
ology used in designating the department. 
All states have some agency which may be 
described as a state department of education 
and which consists essentially of a staff of 
assistants to the chief educational officer of 
the state. 

Functions. In theory, the state depart- 
ment of education exercises some six func- 
tions as follows: general supervision of the 
school systems of the state; assistance to the 
local school units; coordination of education- 
al activities and enterprise; appraisal of ffie 
effectiveness of the school program; conduct 
of research; and advice to the governor and 
the legislature on educational legislation.^ 

In addition to these major functions, state 
departments of education carry on a wide 


range of specific administrative and sujper- 
visory functions, some of the more important 
of which are: supervision of vocational edu- 
cation, supervision of elementary and secon- 
dary schools; certification of teachers; ap- 
proval of school building plans; provision for 
library service; vocational rehabilitation; 
rural school supervision; construction of 
courses of study; making school surveys; 
and improvement of instruction. 

Organization, The organization of state 
departments of education varies greatly 
among states and depends largely upon the 
size of the staff and the functions it under- 
takes. 

In 1936, one state had fewer than ten mem- 
bers on its state department staff, whereas ten 
states had sixty-one or more. There is a ten- 
dency to organize state departments of edu- 
cation on the basis of the major functions 
which they perform. An .example of such a 
functional organization is that of the state 
of Maryland in which there are fourteen de- 
partments, each of which is headed by a 
supervisor or director. Some of these depart- 
ments are as follows: supervisor of physical 
education; supervisor of vocational rehabili- 
tation, special education and attendance; su- 
pervisor of agriculture, part time; home eco- 
nomics supervisor; director of vocational 
education and supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion; supervisor of high schools; supervisor 
of elementary education; assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary education; 
supervisor of Negro schools; credential secre- 
tary and office manager; financial secretary; 
consultant architect.^ State departments 
should be so organized that there is some 
person or agency equipped to assist the schools 
in any type of problem that may arise. 

State superintendent. The chief state 
school officer, or state superintendent, heads 
the state department of education and serves 
as its executive officer. All states in the Union 
provide for such an officer. The office of 
state superintendent is provided by law and 
may be more or less closely associated with 
the state board of education. In thirty-two 
states this officer is elected by popular vote, 
in eight states he is appointed by the state 
board of education and in eight slates he is 
appointed by the governor. There is quite 
general agreement among school administra- 
tors that the state superintendent should be 
removed from partisan politics and should he 
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selected and appointed by the state board of 
education in die same manner as city super- 
intendents are appointed. 

In states that elect state superintendents by 
popular vote the most frequent length of 
term is four years. Fourteen of the states 
have terms from one to two years and seven 
have possible terms of more than four years. 
In those states in which the officer is ap- 
pointed, he may serve, in some cases, for 
an indefinite term. ■ 

The duties of the state superintendent vary 
gready according to the statutory provisions 
of the particular states. In some states he 
has general supervision of the schools but 
has relatively few specifically delegated ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibilities, 
whereas in other states his duties are more 
numerous and more definitely defined. (See 
also Board of Education, State; State 
Systems of Education.) W.C.R. 
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STATE EXAMINATIONS. A study of 
state-wide examinations reveals a wide diverg- 
ence of practices in elementary and secondary 
schools. An attempt to classify examination 
practices has been made in studies carried on 
by the Office of Education. Descriptions of 
the practices in the various states are also 
given in order to show how examinations 
are constructed, administered, and used. 

' Elementary School Examinations. Ele- 
mentary school examinations on a state-wide 
basis are usually graduation or leaving exam- 
inations; those given at the close of the work 
of the eighth grade. Eleven states have local 
freedom in the matter of examinations; six- 
teen states have county dominance, or exam- 
inations given in some or all of the counties 
under the initiative and direction of the coun- 
ty superintendent; and twenty-one states have 
state controlled or state dominated examina- 
tion systems.^ 

The types of examinations used in state 
testing programs may be of four tj^es: local- 
ly constructed non-standardized, locally con- 


structed ^ partially standardized, nationally 
standardized achievement tests, and nationally 
standardized general mental ability tests,^ 
(See Standardized Tests.) Examina- 
tions are usually administered locally, scored 
by state or county agencies, and the results 
used for marking, or promotion to high 
school. 

High School Examinations. Although 
state examinations in some form have been 
in use for sixty years or more, the modem 
conception of cooperative testing is of rela- 
tively recent origin. This conception of test- 
ing over a wider area than the local school 
system has groivn in popularity since it 
affords a basis of comparison of achieve- 
ment with comparable schools. It is also 
recognized that cooperative testing in states 
or regions provides a better basis, for com- 
parison of schools than do national norms 
because of the regional differences that exist 
among schools. (See also Norms,) 

In 1933 there were sixteen states that had 
developed state-mde testing programs and 
two states that had state testing service for 
non-accredited high schools. A number of 
different types of testing programs are main- 
tained on a state-ivide basis. Montana, Color- 
ado, Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio main- 
tain their omti state programs and promote 
individual and school competition. Progra^ 
in Michigan and New Hampshire are main- 
tained as services to schools without emph^ 
sizing competition. The programs in 
Dakota and Texas are for non-accredite 
high schools. Other states, including Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, and Wisconsin, have 
developed programs of general scholastic 
aptitude testing, largely for the benefit of 
cooperating colleges and universities. Par 
of the Ohio program is also of this character. 
The programs in Maine, New York, Georgia, 
Alabama, and in part that in Pennsylvania, 
have been directed toward the supervision o 
high school instruction.^ 

The general purposes of state-wide testmg 
programs may he stated as the folloviing. 
motivation, emphasis on reasoning, no eg 
entrance, guidance, supervision, and researc • 
The tests for the high school testing progr 
are carefully constructed by statra an 
tional agencies. They are provided in 
forms.2 (See also Regents 
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STATE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 
“By virtue of the tenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there is reserved 
to each state the right and the responsibility 
to organize its otvn system of public education. 
Because of this individual authority there de- 
veloped from the beginning a wide diversity 
of practices and policies. In more recent 
years there has come about an increasing 
similarity in general practices, though they 
still differ in many aspects of administrative 
practice and finance. 

The system of education in a majority of 
states had its official origin in the appointment 
or election of a state school officer, known by 
some such title as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or Superintendent of Schools. He 
usually took over the work, mostly clerical in 
nature, previously performed by some other 
state officer. 

While the responsibility of a state for the 
education of its youth is made clear in most 
state constitutions, or hy legislative act, much 
controversy has resulted in the exercise of 
this responsibility, particularly in the matter 
of state vs. local control of schools. Doubt- 
less this was occasioned often by the fact that 
communities early developed their schools 
through local financial support prior to the 
time that state superintendents’ offices came 
into effective being. 

The general trend toward strengthening the 
power of the executive branch of the state 
government has resulted in a concomitant 
growth of increasing authority and control of 
state departments of education over school 
policies and procedures. Numerous powers, 
formerly exercised by local school authorities, 
have now been taken over in different degrees 
by the various state officials. Among these 
powers are: (1) certification of teachers, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, and special agents 
of the schools such as school psychologists, 
visiting teachers, school counselors, etc.; (2) 
accrediting of various local schools within the 
state — secondary schools must meet standards 


OF EDUCATION 

established by the state in order to be ac- 
credited institutions; (3) approval of school 
building plans before the locality can proceed 
with construction; (4) enforcement of com- 
pulsory school attendance requirements as 
specified by law, instead of relying solely 
upon the locality for the enforcement of these 
regulations; (5) supervision of instruction; 
and (6) provision for courses of study that 
must become the basis of the locality’s school 
program. 

This tendency in the direction of state con- 
trol of education has been accompanied by a 
movement for wider state support of 
education, which is but a phase of the whole 
movement in the direction of a greater ex- 
ercise of state control over education. It is 
axiomatic in the field, of school finance that 
local communities are most unequal in their 
ability to support educational programs for 
the development of their peoples. If there- 
fore, the state is to demand of its local com- 
munities that certain standards be met, it be- 
comes the obvious obligation of the state to 
come to the financial support of those com- 
munities unable to meet these demands. (See 
Support of Education.) 

Certain general trends seem to be emerg- 
ing in the administration of state systems of 
education, as, for example, (1) the demand 
for a nonpolitical, strong state board of edu- 
cation, (2) the tendency to have the state 
board of education take over educational 
functions previously administered by separate 
boards (e.g., vocational education), (3) a 
greater participation by the state in the financ- 
ing of local schools, (4) the consolidation of 
smaller local school districts, and (5) a 
greater measure of professional leadership 
emanating from the state departments of edu- 
cation. 

In most of the states there exist separate 
boards for the administration of public ele- 
mental and secondary education, and for the 
administration of public higher educational 
institutions. In only a few states is the gen- 
~eral administration of public schools and 
higher schools vested in one board. In fewer 
states still is there found a single board for 
the administration of all higher educational 
institutions. 

In practically all states there are local 
boards whose function it is to administer the 
school policies of the local area. Each of 
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these local and state boards — elective, ap- 
pointive, or ex-ofiScio — is changed, by legis- 
lative enactment generally, ■with certain duties 
and responsibilities which vary greatly among 
the different states and even within the same 
, state. 

Characteristic differences in state systems 
of education include such factors as: (1) the 
varying plans for financing schools, involving 
the relative contribution made by the state, 
the local district, and intermediary units, as 
the county, to-ivnship, parish, etc.; (2) the 
. relative effectiveness of the over-all adminis- 
trative and supervisory function of the office 
of the chief state school officer and his depart- 
mental staff; (3) the type and number of 
hoards of education and the relative legal au- 
thority and responsibility carried by each, 
both within a state and between states; and 
(4) the type of school district organization, 
whether primarily on a local district basis, 
on a state basis, or built upon such inter- 
mediary-size units as the county and similar 
areas -within a state. 

Characteristic similarities in state systems 
of education include: (1) customarily, some 
type of state hoard of education that possesses 
general jurisdiction over public schools with- 
in the state; (2) a chief state school officer, 
either elected or appointed, who serves in the 
general capacity of executive officer of the 
hoard in exercising professional leadership 
as regards the public school program with 
the aid of his staff which is usually organized 
on a functional basis; (3) local area public 
school boards of education, elected or ap- 
pointed, which function in a somewhat similar 
capacity in most states in the establishment 
of local school policies; and (4) a fairly 
common division of the school program into 
elementary, secondary, and higher education, 
though the number of years in the elementary 
school program varies somewhat, particu- 
larly in the South where a number of states 
operate a seven-year program. 

The conclusion is somewhat inevitable that 
there is no national systeih of education in 
the United States but rather some forty-eight 
different state systems, ivith certain similari- 
ties and with rather widely divergent differ- 
ences. 

■ There are many ways in which private 
school officials cooperate with public agencies 
and their representatives in promoting the 

\ 


common welfare of children in the state. For 
instance, statistical information is supplied to 
state school officers, educational campaigns 
are organized to promote child health, attend- 
ance regulations are enforced, safety regula- 
tions and the requirements of the state build- 
ing code are observed, and drives for special 
purposes are carried on during designated 
periods. 

Private elementary schools and secondary 
schools are subject to certain legislative re- 
quirements, most of which also affect public 
educational institutions. Examples' are the 
compulsory school law; the teaching of 
American history, cmcs or citizenship, and 
the Constitution; the use of the English lan- 
guage; salute to the flag; the loyalty oath; 
fire drills; length of school year and instruc- 
tion in hygiene or fire prevention. Lischka’s 
Private Schools and State Laws lists the states 
(number indicated in parentheses) that have 
laws and constitutional provisions affecting 
private ' education: compulsory attendance 
(48) ; inspection and supervision (23) ; gen- 
eral curriculum (29) ; teaching the Constitu- 
tion, ci'vics, and patriotism (24) ; English as 
the language of instruction (29) ; qualifica- 
tions of teachers (11) ; reports (27) ; medical 
inspection (5). Teaching certificates are re- 
quired in four states : Alabama, South Dakota, 
Michigan and Nebraska. A certain degree of 
supervision is exercised over private schools 
by state accrediting systems covering college 
and secondary schools. Official approval is 
granted on the basis of ability to satisfy such 
standards as training and experience of fap- 
ulty, library and laboratory facilities, curri- 
cula, plant, etc. New York requires private 
elementary and secondary school students to 
take the Regents’ examinations in basic su - 
jects. The private school teachers are granted 
the privilege of administering and gra mg 
the examinations, subject to review by t ^e 
State Department of '^Education. Gabel sa)^,- 
“In the past. State supervision of private 
schools on the lower level has been a a 
minimum, but the tendency towards 
ing control is noticeable and has the appro 
of many public school educators. „ _ , , 

A.O.H. and RJ.M' 


rcnccs. 

erican Council on Education, 
itional Orsanizaiion (The Council, 
1937 ). 
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STATISTICAL INFERENCE, men 
statistics are computed which have as their 
purpose a description of a sample, such as 
means or standard deviations or coefficients 
of correlation, no inference is involved be- 
cause the generalization's do not go at all be- 
yond the data of the sample. But frequently 
we wish more than a description of a sample; 
we vvish to estimate from the data of the 
sample the standard deviation or the coeffi- 
cient of correlation or other parameter of 
the population from which the sample was 
drawn; or we wish to infer characteristics of 
the distribution of statistics from samples, 
such as the standard error of the mean, from 
data within the single sample in hand, or 
to estimate other relationships. In all of these 
cases we generalize beyond our data — ^we 
infer. R. A. Fisher and his disciples have re- 
cently given much attention to the method of 
determining statistics tliat are most consistent 
and efficient for purposes of statistical infer- 
®"ce. C.C.P. 
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STEALING. Stealing ranks high in 
the list of juvenile offenses, being the most 
frequent offense for boys. Its seriousness may 
vary from petty pilfering to burglary and 
armed robbery; it may be occasional or 
habitual; and it may be committed by an in- 
dividual or a gang. 

Until the age of three the child has diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between what belongs 
to hum and what belongs to others. With ade- 
quate training and guidance, however, most 
(^ildren should have definite ideas of prop- 
erty 'rights by the time they enter school. 
Nevertheless, some may not develop this un- 
derstanding until later, and these often cause 
many problems in school. 

Since honesty is an acquired, not an ' in- 
herited characteristic, the reasons for stealing 
are many and varied — ^home training may be 
poor, or, in families low on the economic 
scale, stealing may be an accepted method of 
supplementing income. The child who sees 
other children with toys and spending money 
he lacks may steal to procure them.- The 
diabetic youngster may steal to buy the candy 
he craves but is forbidden to eat. The child 
who feels inadequate, not liked by other chil- 
dren, not secure in his acceptance by others, 
may steal in order to buy his way into a 
group, hoping in that way to secure accept- 
ance, gang approval, and some attention. Of 
major significance is theft as a manifestation 
of a neurotic disturbance. It may be one of 
the devices used by an emotionally upset child 
to ease his guilt because of sex phantasies, 
masturbation, or similar guilt producing situ- 
ations. Mental conflict may lead a child to 
compulsive stealing, which causes him great 
distress but which he is unable to control. 

Undoubtedly, the most important factor in 
handling juvenile stealing is to determine the 
motive behind it and then to vary the treat- 
ment accordingly. Since an appreciation of 
property rights is basic to honest behavior, it 
is essential that the child develop this appre- 
ciation as early as possible. This, may be 
done by giving him certain possesions foir 
which he is to be responsible and over which 
has jurisdiction, wdth definite places where 
they are to be kept. Allowances, opportunities 
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to earn money, or both should he provided if 
possible, so that the child will not be forced 
to resort to stealing to satisfy his wants. If 
stealing is used as a defense mechanism, the 
reasons for the child’s sense of inferiority 
must be ascertained and he must be given 
legitimate opportunities to achieve success 
and satisfaction. Care should be taken to see 
that stealing always turns out to the child’s 
disadvantage without humiliating him. Par- 
ents and teachers should recognize the prob- 
lem frankly, deal with it objectively rather 
than emotionally, and should not remind the 
child constantly of his past mistakes. The 
child whose stealing appears to be on a 
neurotic basis should be referred to a psy- 
chiatrist or child guidance clinic for appro- 
priate study and treatment. (See Juvenile 
Delinquent; Mental Hygiene.) R.V.M. 
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STEREOGRAPH — See Audio-Visual 
Aids. 

STORY TELLING. Story telling is one 
of the most ancient of human arts, antedating 
writing by thousands of years. Although 
much of its function has been taken over by 
books and more, recently by the motion pic- 
ture and radio, it remains useful and wordiy 
of cultivation. 

Listening to good stories is an important 
aid to the emotional, intellectual, and linguis- 
tic development of the yoimg child. From it 
the child may acquire new ideas and vocabu- 
lary, absorb correct patterns of speech, and 
develop ability to pay continued attention and 
to follow a related sequence of events. These 
are important in the development of language 
ability and, more specifically, of readiness 
for reading. The telling of stories has a 
definite place in the activities of the nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary grades. 

Good technique in story telling starts •with 
the ability to select , a story suitable to the 
audience and the occasion, and therefore 
implies an understanding of children and a 


good background in children’s, literature 
{q.v.). The preparation of a story involves 
complete faniiliarity with the events and a 
visualization of the situations, so that they 
may be vividly described in one’s o%vn 
words; memorization should usually be avoid- 
ed. Good voice production, naturalness of 
expression, and the proper timing and place- 
ment of emphasis are important. A.J.H. 
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STREPHOSYMBOIIA. Strephosymbolia, 
meaning literally “twisted symbols,” is a term 
coined by Dr. Samuel T. Orton to describe 
his conception of reading disability. He de- 
scribes it as characterized at the outset by a 
marked tendency to make errors of the re- 
versal type and by confused memory for 
word and letter forms. According to Orton 
it is caused by an absence of clear-cut dom- 
inance of one hemisphere of the brain over 
the other. The correctness of the theory, 
which has stimulated much research, is still 
a controversial issue. (See Reversals and 
Reading' Disability.) ^ A.J.H. 
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STRUCTURAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 

Psychology, Schools of. 

STUDENT ACCOUNTING— See Pupil. 
Accounting. 

STUDENT COUNCIL. The basic idea 
of the student council — student participation 
in control — is not new; it was found in early 
monitorial and Jesuit schools and was en- 
dorsed by such educators as Plato, wttorino 
da Feltre, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Troebe . 
Some of the early exponents used it or 
economy in handling large groups of pupi s, 
but almost all of them recognized its educa- 
tional possibilities. ., . 

The inain purpose of the student counci i 
to give the students — ^both as electors an 
officials— some practical training in dem^ 
cratic living through the setting of a - 
ture democracy. Through its programs 
constructive activities in helping to . ’ 
and articulate extracurricular ac 
iq.v.), the council can have considera 
fluence on the school as a whole. 
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Tliere is actually no such thing as “stu- 
dent self-government” in a public elementary 
or secondary school because students are not 
officially charged with the responsibility of 
the school; tirey lack the experience and judg- ^ 
ment that must accompany legislative, execu-' 
tive, and judicial power; and students are 
minors. However, students can and should 
participate in control. 

Successful participation rests upon the fol- 
lowing basic principles: (1) the school must 
feel fhe need for council organization; (2) 
the council should he introduced and de- 
veloped gradually; (3) a careful study of 
purposes, plans, local needs, etc., should pre- 
cede any attempt at organization; (4) the 
school as a whole, both teachers and stu- 
dents, should be adequately represented; (5) 
every student in the school should feel his 
representation; (6) the council should have 
definite responsibilities and powers; (7) the 
council should be large enough to represent 
the entire school fairly, but small enough for 
efficient organization; and (8) tlie head of the 
school should retain veto power. 

Representation on the council may be on 
the basis of (1) specialized interests — clubs, 
activities, etc., (2) student body generally — 
classes, home rooms, or at large, (3) school, 
alumni, and board of education, and (4) 
academic, citizenship, honor, or other awards, 
or recognition. Obviously the second plan, , 
which represents all of the students, is more 
nearly democratic and is the form most com- 
monly found. In smaller schools the repre- 
sentatives are usually elected from classes; 
in larger schools, from home rooms. 

Student councils are organized internally 
in an almost unbelievable array of forms 
varying from the simplest form of single 
committee to the most complex imitation of 
national government with its legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial departments, and their 
many sub-divisions. Some councils imitate 
their state organizations while others copy the 
local municipal organization with its various 
departments. Still other forms have separate 
congresses or councils for each grade and a 
top council elected from these. And there are 
many other types. 

^ To, get things done the simpler organiza- 
tional forms are preferable. A complicated 
type easily brings confusion, and effort is 
likely to be spent in keeping the organization 


going instead of in getting things done. A 
simple form of council and sub-committees 
seems to be the most suitable for the average 
school. A formal installation of the council 
in. the school assembly brings a dramatic ap- 
peal and adds to the importance and dignity 
of this body. 

The student court, which is found in some 
schools, formally tries delinquent students. 
Administrators often doubt the value of these 
courts. Student courts tend to interpret mis- 
conduct as an offense to be punished and 
rarely as a symptom of maladjustment that 
needs cure instead. 

A simple form of constitution which sets 
forth the purposes, powers, limitations, and 
organization of the council is necessary. It 
can be worked out gradually and finally be 
formally adopted by the school. It may then 
be published in a small booklet and dis- 
tributed to the school. By-laws for the council 
itself are also necessary. 

The general scope of the council’s work is 
suggested by such activities as chartering and 
correlating school organizations, organizing 
and supervising social functions of all types, 
handling student employment and loan funds, 
and welcoming new students and visitors. 
(See Self-Government.) H.C.M, 
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STUDENT COURT — See Student 
Council. 

STUDENT LOAD. ■ The student load re- 
fers to the amount of work carried by the 
individual student during a particular term. 
In the American secondary school the student 
load is customarily defined in terms of the 
number of courses or subjects carried. The 
accrediting (q.v.) agencies usually specify 
that four unit courses, or the equivalent, shall 
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constitute the normal amount of work to he 
carried by the average pupil. 

In the universities and colleges the student 
load is stated in terms of semester hours or 
quarter hours. Under a semester system a 
student ordinarily will carry about one-eighth 
of the graduation requirement. This may 
range from fifteen or sixteen semester hours 
in colleges of liberal arts to as many as 
eighteen or twenty in professional curricula. 
Under the quarter system the normal load 
approximates one-twelfth of the graduation 
requirement. (See Credit.) L.M.C. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— See 
Guidance 

STUDENT RECRUITING. Student re- 
cruiting refers to the means used by schools, 
colleges, and universities to attract or to 
persuade students to enroll or to seek ad- 
mission to their institutions. Students recruit- 
ing is a major problem of private schools, 
regardless of educational level or age group 
served, and of public colleges, normal schools 
or teachers’ colleges, and universities, where 
the enrollment is not assured through com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

Since a private school or private institution 
of higher learning derives much of its revenue 
from the tuition fees paid by students, it is 
essential that the student body be large 
enough to assure enough revenue which, to- 
gether with the income, if any, from other 
sources will be sufficient to cover the operat- 
ing costs of the institution. 

A public institution of higher education, 
while receiving some income from fees paid 
by its students, depends mainly on appro- 
priations from public funds. These appro- 
priations are usually determined by the needs 
of the institution as expresed through the 
number of students enrolled. To be assured 
of appropriations sufficient to finance its pro- 
gram, the institution therefore must have as 
large a student body as can be accommodated 
In an institution in which the student body is 
not limited by a definite quota of students 
established by some administrative or legisla- 
tive body, it sometimes becomes necessary to 
'increase enrollment, in order to secure a 
larger appropriation to cover the cost of some 
necessary or desirable change or expansion. 

Private schools of all levels and types, as 
well as public institutions of higher learning. 


through their student recruiting program, aim 
to persuade more students to seek admission 
than they will permit to enroll. The realiza- 
tion of this aim enables an institution to set 
certain requirements for admission. As the 
number of students seeking admission in- 
creases beyond the number that can or will 
be admitted, the higher or more exacting the 
entrance requirements can be, or the more 
choice the institution can have in the selection 
of its student body. 

A program of student recruiting is in real- 
ity a public relations program directed mainl)' 
to (1) parents, relatives, and friends of pros- 
pective students, (2) the present student 
body, and (3)' the prospective students them- 
selves. While it is necessary that the program 
he effective with all three groups, regardless 
of the type or educational level of the institu- 
tion, the older the age' group served by the 
institution, the more effective it is to direct 
the recruiting program to the prospective stu- 
dents themselves; while the younger tlie age 
group served, the more effetive it is to direct 
the program to the prospective students’ par- 
ents, relatives and friends. 

Among those activities of the public rela- 
tions program of a school or college that are 
considered to be effective in securing students 
are (1) specially prepared bulletins sent to 
parents or to prospective students describing 
the curriculum, the social and recreational 
activities of the students, the provision for 
health and medical care of students, the 
equipment and housing facilities, and the 
qualifications of the instructional ^laff (T^cse 
bulletins may be written to appeal to cither 
the prospective student or his parents, hut 
in either case the content is selected to ap- 
peal to the definite interests of the person for 
whom the bulletin is intended); (2) motion 
pictures of some of the activities in whicli me 
students engage; (3) personal interviews hv 
a representative of the school or college with 
the prospective student or his parents; (4) 
“open-house” day at the school or college, to 
which the prospective student and his parents 
are invited. The program of the day is se- 
lected to appeal to both the prospective stu- 
dent and his parents. The public relation 
program of colleges also includes (1) radio 
broadcasts of productions of student dramatic 
or music groups or programs describing the 
various actinties of the college; (2) a 
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representative to travel to high schools to talk 
to the entire student' body or to confer with 
smaller groups, especially with members of 
the graduating class; (3) meetings of local 
alumni associations, to which prospective stu- 
dents are invited; (4) programs of music or 
dramatics by student groups sent to high 
schools, churches, and meetings of clubs and 
service organizations; (5) the activities of 
the sororities and fraternities designed to re- 
cruit prospective members; and (6) high 
school exhibitions and contests in dramatics, 
athletics, and music on the college campus, 
to which high school students are invited. 

W.V.N. 
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STUDENT TEACHING. Student teach- 
ing refers to the supervised teaching per- 
formed by prospective teachers as part of 
their professional training. Because the term, 
student teaching, conveys the idea of more 
than mere practice, it is often preferred to 
the older expression of practice teaching. 
The activities comprising student teaching 
range from the mere observation of an exper- 
ienced teacher at work to the student’s parti- 
cipation in both curricular and extracurricu- 
lar activities. Student teachers are usually 
assigned to a specific class for a stated num- 
ber of hours each week for a quarter, a 
semester, or longer, depending upon college 
and state certification requirements. A well- 
planned program of student teaching offers 
more than mere practice in classroom teach- 
ing. It covers the whole range of a teacher’s 
activities, both in and out of school, and 
offers the student teacher first-hand exper- 
ience in guiding extracurricular activities 
and in developing community relationships. 

The student teacher usually receives help 
from the critic teacher (also called super- 
visory teacher or master teacher) to whose 
class tlie student is assigned, and from the 
supervisory instructors from the college or 
teacher training staff. The college supervisors 
are usually members of the department of 
education or subject matter teachers in the 
student’s field of specialization. Where the 
student teaching is done in a laboratory 
school there is ordinarily a close relationship 


between the school supervisors and the col- 
lege supervisors. 

Student teaching is an important part of 
the pre-service phase of teacher education, 
for it enables the student to test his under- 
standing of educational principles by apply- 
ing them to practical situations and it helps 
him to evaluate school practices in terms 
of the educational principles he has been 
studying. Student teaching thus provides an 
opportunity for integrating the prospective 
teacher’s preparation in subject matter fields 
with his preparation in the foundations of 
education (philosophical, historical, psycho- 
logical, and social). 

There is no general agreement as to whether 
student teaching should appear early in the 
sequence of professional studies or whether 
it should be the culminating activity, not to 
be engaged in until the student is a senior 
at college or even a graduate student. Those 
who favor student teaching as an early ex- 
perience (that is, after the student has had 
some, but not many, of his professional 
courses in teacher training), are impr^sed 
(1) by the way in which student teaching 
experience provides a background that gives 
meaning to the professional courses the 
student takes subsequently, (2) by its value 
in enabling students to see fairly early what 
a teacher’s opportunities and responsibilities 
are, thus helping him to decide whether teach- 
ing is the type of career in which he wll find 
personal and professional satisfaction, and 
(3) by the manner in which student teaching 
reveals the student’s shortcomings and thus 
encourages an early start on remedial work. 
On the other hand, student teaching is also 
appropriate as a culminating course because 
(1) only a thoroughly qualified student can 
profit from the richness of the opportunities 
presented by student teaching, (2) an im- 
mature student rvith meagre professional 
background may be tempted to do little more 
than imitate the procedures followed by the 
supervisory teacher, and (3) it is unfair to 
school children to expose them to inade- 
quately prepared student teachers. 

The importance currently attached to stud- 
ent teaching has been challenged by those 
who believe it takes a disproportionately 
large share of the student’s time and energy. 
These critics assert that the student is often 
plunged into a teaching situation for which 
he is not ready and that he flounders so badly 
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that both he and his pupils are hurt by the 
experience. Objection has been raised, also, 
to so narrow a conception of supervision 
that the student is forced merely to ape the 
practices followed by the supervisor or critic 
teacher. The value of student teaching is 
limited, too, when it is not brought into 
close relationship with the rest of the pre- 
service program of teacher education. 

The tendency today is to lengthen the 
period of student teaching required for a 
degree, to broaden the range of teaching 
experiences in which the student participates, 
and to develop closer cooperation between 
the school and the college. (See Teacher 
Education.) R.F.B. 
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Funds. 

STUDY. Teaching has been defined as 
the guidance of learning. When the child 
enters a classroom the teacher usually as- 
sumes the responsibility of organizing spe- 
cific learning situations in which the pupil 
is guided to respond most effectively. If one 
can judge from the frequent failure of pupils 
to develop efficient study habits, it would 
appear that many teachers either cannot 
leach pupils how to study, or they believe 
that pupils are able to develop effective 
methods of work without any teacher direc- 
tion or guidance. Repeated investigations 
of the study habits of students, however, 
have demonstrated that there is little foun- 
dation for such a belief. Although the 
superior pupil occasionally may adopt fairly 
-satisfactory techniques of study, one may 
be certain that only a small proportion will 
utilize those devices that have proved to be 
most effective. In fact, the pupU of superior 
ability whose progress is unsatisfactory may 
be hindered simply because he is using poor 
methods of study which, without adequate 
guidance by the teacher, will continue to 
stand in his way. The pupil who is below 
average, moreover, rarely wtII adopt the best 
available techniques without considerable 


teacher assistance. It seems oh\dous that the 
classroom teacher must present to all her 
pupils the techniques and devices which ex- 
periment and experience have proved to he 
most effective, must aid her students in choos- 
ing; those techniques which give the best 
results for them, and must inculcate die habit 
of using these procedures. 

To assure provision for teaching pupils 
how to study, schools have devised a num- 
ber of administrative plans. While indi- 
vidual schools have made variations to fit 
their special needs, the following plans are 
the most commonly used: (1) the divided- 
period plan, which normally consists of a 
long period of fifty or sixty minutes divided 
into two parts, usually equal in length, one 
for study and the other for recitation; (2) 
the flexible divided-period plan, which is like 
the first in operation except that the length of 
the periods is left to the teacher’s discretion; 
(3) the flexible supervised-study period, 
which provides supervised study periods from 
day to day, whenever they are needed, as 
part of a larger unit of ivork; (4) the 
library or study-hall plan, w'hich provides for 
supervised study under the direction^ of a 
teacher or teachers; (5) the extrd-period or 
conference plan, which provides an extra 
daily period or periods during which pupils 
are given needed help or are supervised in 
their study by teachers in certain rooms; (6) 
the variable-period plan, which provides for 
using different periods on different days of 
the week for supervised study in all classes 
to teach pupils how to study, also to provide 
practice in studying; for example, English 
classes may devote Mondays to a supervised 
study lesson instead of to the usual cIassv.orK. 
language classes have their supervised 
lessons on Tuesdays, etc. The variable-peno 
plan is used in some schools as a means 
of reducing the students’ burden of homeuor 
asignments, since the supervised study 
riods, sometimes called “Unprepared 
ordinarily require no advance preparation « 
assignments. Some schools have provi e a 
special course or a series of lessons to icacn 
pupils how to study; these have been use 
with varying degrees of success. ” V 

procedures must be adapted to the 
work to be done, many educators ad\oc 
that the classroom teacher should assume 
responsibility of teaching students 
study. On the other hand, if this pro 
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left entirely to the teachers, little may he 
done unless the school initiates a coordinated 
plan. 

In present-day practice most schools recog- 
nize the necessity of teaching pupils how to 
study as a part of their regular classwork. 
This may be facilitated by the correct use of 
good assignments (g.v.) which grow out of 
the work in class, are adapted to the student’s 
abilities, and are properly motivated. The as- 
signment should help each student to under- 
stand not only what he is expected to accom- 
plish but also which procedures he should 
employ. If the student’s work is then e%'al- 
uated by teacher and pupil from the point of 
view of adequacy of the study procedures 
which were used, the teacher can help the 
student correct many of the causes of had 
study habits. 

What are the most valuable study tech- 
niques? The usual procedure which is 
adopted in the attempt to answer this ques- 
tion involves the comparison of two groups 
of students — one consisting of students who 
have obtained excellent grades, and the other 
consisting of students whose academic suc- 
cess has been poor. Interview and observa- 
tional data centering about the study habits 
of the t\vo groups are then assembled, and the 
percentages of the good and poor students 
who utilize a particular technique are deter- 
mined. Those devices that are used by a large 
proportion of superior students and a small 
proportion of inferior pupils may then be 
considered most valuable in promoting leam- 
ing. 

There is grave danger, however, in accept- 
ing the results of such investigations at their 
face value. It should be noted that^ com- 
parisons of the type described above intro- 
duce important complicating factors — the 
student who obtains high grades is generally 
more intelligent and, in all probability, more 
highly motivated than the student whose aca- 
demic standing is low. The study habits of 
tlie superior students, then, cannot be consid- 
ered Ae sole casual factors operating in the 
situation, nor can it be said that the tech- 
niques used by superior students would be 
equally appropriate for the inferior student. 
Each student must be considered as an indi- 
vidual, and remedial work must be under- 
taken on an individual basis. 

Although the improvement of study tech- 
niques is largely a matter of the guidance of 
the individual student, the efficiency with 


which most pupils study can be improved. 
Some schools report that study procedures 
have been improved when students are famil- 
iarized with the suggestions which have been 
offered by educational psychologists. Typi- 
cal of such suggestions are: 

1. Keep in good physical condition. Stud- 
ents who find schoolwork difficult fre- 
quently are found to have remediable 
physical handicaps. 

2. Make certain that external conditions 
of light, temperature, quiet, etc. are 
favorable to study. Experimental evi- 
dence indicates that such factors, if 
uncontrolled, lead to physical fatigue 
and to lowered efficiency in studying. 

3. Plan your day’s work in advance, and 
maintain the schedule which you set 
up. In so far as possible, study at the 
same time and in the same place every 
day. 

4. Skim material to be read before you 
read it in detail. Such a preliminary 
survey will assist you in following the 
writer’s general plan, and will make 
the material more meaningful. 

5. Special attention should be given to 
diagrams, tables, and charts which 
appear in your reading, since they 
constitute the author’s means of sum- 
marizing his data. Cultivate the tech- 
nique of making your own charts and 
diagrams to summarize what you read. 

6. Remember that it is worthwhile to 
interrupt the continuity of your read- 
ing in order to look up technical 
terms. Failure to do so will result in 
lack of understanding. 

7. Provide for the' recitation of what you 
have read. Recitation makes for bet- 
ter learning, and is a good way of 
becoming independent of the text 

8. Take notes in outline form, both on 
readings and classwork. Do not try 
to put down everything you, read or 
hear — ^be selective. Use your own 
wording — do not try to make your 
notes a verbatim record. 

9. Develop some method of organizing 
your notes so that you can easily lo- 
cate materials when you want them. 

10. Review your work systematically and 
periodically. Do not, save all your 
reviewing for the day before examina- 
tion. Cramming is a poor study tech- 
nique. 
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Even if every one of the suggestions noted 
above is helpful and practicable, students will 
not develop good study habits merely by 
reading a manual in which the above points 
are elaborated at great length, or by partici- 
pating in extended class discussion of good 
and poor techniques. One of the major weak- 
nesses of most programs concerned with 
teaching pupils hoAV to study is that they 
emphasize the student’s knowledge of good 
study procedures rather than his habitual use 
of them. If the student knows how to study 
but is so far from being convinced of the 
value of correct study procedures .that he 
lapses into his ineffective study habits when 
not xmder the teacher’s direct supervision, 
little lasting improvement can be expected. 
Both the inferior and superior student will 
profit more from guidance in practice situa- 
tions, in which problems involving study 
procedures are presented and worked through 
in the way that such procedures must be used 
when the pupil is studying alone. It is im- 
portant that students know how to study, but 
it is even more important that the use of such 
procedures becomes habitual — and the process 
of habituation necessitates ample provision 
for practice. 

The ability to study involves a number of 
specific abilities. Thus a person who knows 
how to study a mathematics fissignment may 
not be equally efficient when studying social 
studies. Because so much of the student’s 
ability to study hinges on his ability to use 
printed materials efficiently, the teaching of 
reading usually includes the development of 
some skills that are important in developing 
the ability to study. Typical of such reading 
skills is the student's ability in work-t)q)e 
reading and in the use of reference materials. 

Reading, Work-Type. Reading, in which 
the primary aim is a practical one such as 
obtaining information, is usually described 
as work-type reading. Most pupils need guid- 
ance in learning to adapt their reading habits 
to a variety of purposes for reading and to 
the adjustments required by different kinds 
of reading material. 

Specific practice in a variety of study skills 
is, therefore, a regular part of the elementary 
reading curriculum. Among the more im- 
portant of these skills are (1) reading to get 
the central thought or main idea; (2) reading 
carefully so as to note and remember specific 


details; (3) skimming or very rapid reading 
to locate the answer to a specific question; 
(4) reading of directions so as to be able to 
carry them out accurately; (5) reading and 
interpreting graphs, tables, charts, and maps; 
(6) utilization of a table of contents or index 
to locate information; (7) reading of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and other types of 
reference books; (8) reading to analyze the 
organization of a selection or topic and to 
reduce it to a summary or outline; and (9)' 
reading critically to evaluate tlie author’s 
ideas or to compare different points of view. 

Developmental lessons for the improvement 
of the types of reading described above fre- 
quently are given in a separate period of 
reading instruction. Workbooks and study- 
type readers containing appropriate kinds of 
practice exercises are used in many schools. 
The use of textbooks in content subjects as 
material for lessons in reading is also wide- 
spread and commendable. (See Reading, , 
Methods of Teaching'.) 

Reference Reading. The modern cur- 
riculum, with its emphasis upon the organiza- 
tion of subject matter in the form of problems 
and upon a rich program of collateral and 
supplementary reading, requires that refer- 
ence books be available and that pupils re- 
ceive training in how to use them. Basic types 
of reference works include dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias atlases, almanacs, bibliographic 
sources such as the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, and special book lists. Ele- 
mentary reference skills that should be taught 
include facility in locating items that are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and in using 
an index, a table of contents, and a card cata- 
logue. 

The importance of reference reading in 
“elementary research” in the Activity Pro- 
gram [q.v.) and in English and the socia 
studies on the secondary school level points 
to the necessity for the teacher’s recognition 
of the many skills that must be developed it 
students are to gain as much as possible from 
their reference reading. 

Typical of the skills included even in ele- 
mentary research are the following: 

1. Analysis of the problem or ^it or seg- 
ment selected by the group or individual into 
a series of , questions or topics. 

2. Construction of a “gross” bibliograph} 
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of available sources (texts, magazines, refer- 
ence books) . 

3. Location of the reference work contain- 
ing a likely answer to the definite question to 
be followed up. 

4. Resourcefulness in examining various 
topics listed in tlie index. This ability grows 
out of step 1 (and the lack of it spells failure 
on the part of most pupils in the intelligent 
use of the index, especially if the index is not 
analytical) . 

5. Resisting distraction by interesting but 
irrelevant material in the context. 

6. Keeping in mind the question to be 
answered. 

7. Evaluating the usefulness of the infor- 
mation given. 

8. Distinguishing between facts and illus- 
trative or immaterial anecdotes. 

9. Applying the host of reading skills pre- 
viously taught. 

10. Taking notes intelligently. 

11. Persisting until an answer to the ques- 
tion is found. 

A similar analysis may be made of the 
skills involved in reference reading in second- 
ary schools and colleges. Some of the diffi- 
culties which students at all levels experience 
in their independent study arise from the fact 
that their teachers assume that students have 
mastered skills which have never been an- 
alyzed or developed in class. 

One of the shortcomings of most programs 
for improving study habits is that the problem 
is viewed usually as exclusively an intellectual 
one. Though many pupils do not study effec- 
tively because they do not know how to study, 
other factors may be equally important in 
reducing the efficiency of study procedures. 
Thus the student’s home facilities may be 
inadequate for efficient study, his emotional 
problems may interfere seriously with his 
ability to study, his attitude toivard school 
may not lead to any desire to study, and his 
excessive participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities or the responsibilities of part-time 
employment may not leave him enough time 
for study. A complete program for improv- 
ing the ability to study includes therefore a 
detailed study of the individual student who 
has difficulties in studying. J.J. and T.M.R. 
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STUDY CLUBS. Any group of individ- 
uals who desire to improve their grasp of a 
field of knowledge and ryho study individ- 
ually and meet voluntarily at stated intervals 
for general discussion constitute a study club. 
Usually the club is composed of students in 
high school or college, but clubs have been 
formed by many groups both in or out of 
school to study such problems of general in- 
terest as radio, current events, contemporary 
literature, and science. These clubs make it 
possible for industrious individuals to read 
widely and tlien to pool their ideas and find- 
ings in general meetings. That attendance is 
voluntary gives the club members a feeling 
of freedom as well as affording profitable 
recreation and worthy use of leisure time. 

F.A.B. 

STUTTERING — See Speech Correc- 
tion. 

SUBJECT AGE — See Educational Age. 

SUBJECT COST — See Finance, School. 

SUBJECT MATTER — See Curricu- 
lum. 

SUBJECT MATTER MEETING— See 
Teachers’ Meeting. 

SUBJECT UNIT COST — See Finance, 
School. 

SUBJECTIVE EXAMJNATIONS— See 
Essay Examinations. 

SUBLIMATION, Psychoanalytically, the 
term sublimation is applied to the process of 
converting sexual (libidinal) drives and 
energy into aceeptable social channels, not 
obviously sexual in aim. In a less limited 
sense it can be applied to the redirection of 
desires and drives which cannot be gratified 
in their original form without arousing con- 
flicts in the individual. It is a protective de- 
vice which is essentially sound mentally and 
IS conducive to the promotion of satisfactory 
emotional adjustments. It is utilized, usually 
unconsciously, by the adolescent girl who, for 
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example, becomes intcrcsled in child care or 
home nursing, by the boy who becomes ab- 
sorbed in baseball or football, and by tlie 
adult who turns to community welfare serv- 
ices as part of his leisure lime activity. (See 
Mental Hygiene.) G.M.A. 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHER. A substitute 
leaclier is one who takes the place of the 
regular teacher ■whenever the regular teacher 
is absent from school. Substitute teachers 
arc generally selected centrally for the school 
system, and are approved as eligible for sub- 
stitute service by Uie superintendent or per- 
sonnel director. Most cities prescribe the 
same professional requirements for substi- 
tutes as for regular teachers; but at times 
llicy find it necessary to waive tlie require- 
ments of experience, local residence, and 
marital status, in order to secure an adequate 
supply of substitutes. 

Rating scales arc used to measure candi- 
dates for substitute teaching as well as those 
for regular positions. The practice of per- 
mitting older pupils to act as substitutes, even 
for very short periods, is not sanctioned be- 
cause tiie difficulties of substitute teaching 
are as great as or even greater tlian those of 
the regular staff. 

Students enrolled in teacher-training insti- 
tutions may gain valuable experience if per- 
mitted to do substitute work; but the prac- 
tice is difficult to administer and is not used 
widely. Baldwin found tliat 38 cities out of 
61 which had teacher training institutions 
used tlie trainees for substitute service. How- 
ever, they did so only when the critic teacher 
with whom tlie student was studying was 
absent. 

Tlie selection of well-qualified substitute 
teachers is important in view of tlie facts 
known concerning tlie absence of teachers. 
In a study of 5,260 teachers Kuhlmann re- 
ported an average amount of absence of 5.28 
days per teacher per year. Baldwin reported 
the median ratio of regular teachers to sub- 
stitutes in certain American cities as 6 to 1 
in elementary schools, 5 to 1 in junior high, 
and 4 to 1 in senior high schools. Cooke 
suggests tliat the number of substitutes should 
approximate from 10 to 15 per cent of die 
number of regular teachers. (See Relief 
Teacher.) 

A.V.O. 
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SUBSTITUTION TEST— Sec Objec- 
tive Tests and Examinations. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS-See Jewish Edu- 
cation; Protestant Education; Religion 
AND Public Education; Roman Catholic 
Education. 

SUPERIMPOSED HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT— See ’Union School District. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


TIic office of superintendent of schools was 
established in American cities during tlie 
nineteenth century. The cities of Buffalo, 
New York, and Louisville, Kentucky estab- 
lished the office in 1837, and the city of Phila- 
delphia, one of the last of tlie large cities to 
establish tlie office, created the position in 
1883. Altliough tlie position has been in 
existence for more than a century, it was only 
relatively recently tliat it developed as an 
executive and administrative one. 

Although tlie superintendency of schools 
as a position of educational leadership de- 
veloped in American cities, it is now widely 
used to designate the cliief officer of county 
scliool systems under tlie county unit plan 
and state school systems. Wliile there are 
differences in qualifications, duties, and man- 
ner of selection of superintendents in ciliMi 
counties, and states, the office is now generally 
regarded as essentially an executive and ad- 
ministrative one. The term superintendent o 
schools, as applied to officers of counliM 
functioning as intermediate units, is quite 
distinct from tlic first tliree types mentioned. 
Tliis discussion is confined to a description 
of the city superintendent of schools, (sec 

also County School System and state 


Systems of Education.) . 

Duties and Rcsiionsibililies. The duti 
md responsibilities of the early supermten • 
mts often lacked clear definition. In 
lases Uiis officer acted more in tlie ^ 
>f a clerk or business manager Uian as 
sxecutive or administrator. The developm 
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of the executive and administrative aspects 
of the office paralleled the rapid expansion 
of the public education system and the in- 
creased complexity of the organization. In 
the typical city school system the superin- 
tendent is the executive head of both the 
instructional program and the business as- 
pects. This type of organization may be 
described as tlie unitary one. In the cities 
of over 100,000 population about one-half 
had tliis form in 1936. In smaller cities it 
was more frequent.^ The superintendent has 
general charge of the educational work, selec- 
tion and in-service training of teachers, the 
instructional program, business management, 
school and community relations and the super- 
vision of certain additional educational pro- 
jects such as adult education. To assist him 
he usually has one or more assistant superin- 
tendents with staffs sufficient to carry on the 
work of major departments. 

Training and Certification. Special 
training of superintendents of schools is now 
generally required. In all of the large cities 
and in many of the smaller ones they are ex- 
pected to have at least a bachelor’s or mas- 
ter’s degree, with special training in school 
administration. It is not at all uncommon to 
find superintendents in the larger cities with 
the doctor’s degree, with major work in 
school administration. In 1939 the National 
Education Association reported that there 
were tliirty-three states that issued special 
certificates in administration or supervision 
and in nineteen of the states such certificates 
ivere required of all local superintendents.” 
In additional to the qualifications of training, 
many states require a certain number of years 
of successful teaching or administrative ex- 
perience in order to qualify for the superin- 
tendent’s certificate. 

Method of Selection. The early superin- 
tendents of schools were usually chosen from 
the local system and M'ere persons who had 
business experience or in some cases were 
head teachers. Appointment to the position 
was often made by the city council or other 
governing body of tlie city. In recent years 
it has become generally recognized that the 
superintendent should be selected and ap- 
pointed by the board of education. The selec- 
tion of a local person ivas an early require- 
ment ivhich placed a restriction upon the type 
of person ^vho should be secured for the 
office. Today this restriction has been gener- 


ally removed and the board is free to select 
the most competent person from anywhere in 
the country. This method of selecting a 
superintendent of schools has developed 
through experience over a period of nearly 
a century. 

Tenure of Office. The term of dffice for 
which the superintendent of schools is elected 
is generally one year. In states that have 
tenure laws the superintendents of schools 
are generally excluded from the provision of 
such legislation. In tlie absence of specific 
tenure legislation the general practice, espe- 
cially in the large cities, is toward relatively 
longer terms. An initial three year term with 
subsequent five year terms is usually consid- 
ered desirable practice. 

Community Leadership. The position 
of superintendent of schools is now generally 
regarded as one of educational leadership in 
the community. There is a tendency toward 
placing him in charge of more and more of 
the educational activities in a community. 
The practice' of placing all the educational 
activities under one executive officer of the 
board of education is now generally regarded 
as desirable. 

(See Administration, School; Supervi- 
sion OF Instruction.) W.C.R. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY— See Study. 

SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. 
The supervision of instruction refers to the 
variety of means used by administrators, su- 
pervisors, and teachers themselves to improve 
tlie teaching and learning process. 

In general the trend in supendsion is away 
from an authoritative inspection of the work 
of teachers by higher officials and toward a 
cooperative effort designed to help teachers 
improve their o^vn philosophy and methods 
of teaching. When education was expanding 
rapidly in the 19th century, and when great 
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numbers of ill-trained teachers were pouring Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
into the schools, superintendents, principals, the National Education Association. Some- 
and other supervisors felt called upon to what the same trends are discernible in the 
check thoroughly on the teachers. Even supervision of student teaching, where, in a 
though the profession improved its standards sense, the critic teacher has the role of super- 
of preservice preparation, the line and staff visor and the student teacher has the role that 
(Sec Administration, School) conception the regular teacher plays in the larger school 
was maintained generally into the 20lh cen- situation. 

tury; in the last decade or two, however, This change in the purpose and the spirit 
newer conceptions of learning and teaching of supervision has been reflected in the pro- 
have led to newer conceptions of supervision cedures employed. The isolated inspectional 
as a means of in-service education of teachers, visit, during which the principal or super- 
Supervision was conceived formerly as the intendent made an unannounced visit to the 
inspection by administrators of classroom classroom and either questioned the pupils 
management as conducted by teachers. Elab- himself or sat at the rear of the room ob- 
orate check lists were developed whereby ad- serving the teacher at work as a basis for 
ministrators and supervisors rated teachers subsequent rating of the teacher’s effective- 
in such detailed respects as use of English ness, no longer enjoys its fomwr acceptan^ 
and effectiveness of drill procedures, while ^s the major supervisory activity. When the 
standardized tests were given to pupils as a supervisor visits the classroom, an increasing 
means of determining how well the teacher number of teachers have learned to reg^d 
was doing his work. The supervisory officer a professional consultant whose trmn- 

would then tell the teacher how to improve experience should help the teac er 

his leaching. Thus, it was the supervisors improve his^ own techniques rather than as 

who' conducted curriculum investigations, itinerant inspector who seeks only a rating, 
promulgated new courses of study, selected The supervisors visits to the classroom e- 
textbooks, and prepared materials of instruc- come a less important part of supervision a 
tion which were handed over to the teacher other procedures become more prominent, 
use. Thus, in many schools, the improvement oi 

T , xL t. j T j instruction is attained in other ways, such 

In recent years there has developed a more encouragement of inter-class visitation 

democratic and cooperative interpretation of . . enlistment of teachers’ assistance 

suprvision in which supervisors and teachers solution of curricular problems by 

work together on the problems of learning, leaving teachers serve on committees which 
Supervisors do not intrude so often upon the revise the curriculum and the courses ^ of 
actual work of the classroom but look upon study, the use of teachers in constructmg 
themselves as consultants to be called on by applying rating scales to measure teach- 

the teacher when aid is needed and as leaders jj,g effectiveness (See Teachers, Rating of)', 

. to stimulate self-direction on the part of teach- ajj j inauguration of teachers workshops 
ers through cooperative study groups and in- (q.v.) as means of in-service education, 
dividual conferences. The supervisor and There is, of course, a wide range in the extent 
the teacher work together on the individual to which these changes in supervisory priH’ 
learning and personality problems of pupils, ciples and practices have affected the many 
on developing curricular materials and meth- school systems in the country. , . 

ods, and, in general, on the whole problem Vertical and Horizontal^ Organization 
of developing an adequate philosophy of edu- of Supervision. An educational 
cation concerning the role of the school in said to be administered or supervised ve 
modern society. Supervision today considers cally when the authority for the j 

the attitudes of teachers as a most important the service throughout the length of me sc 
area of concern, and indeed often starts the system (from the kindergarten 
process of improving instruction by focusing through the high school) is centralized m 
attention upon improving the personality of agency or office. For example, 

, the teacher himself. The growdi of this con- agement, attendance, and health ^uper- 
ception of supervision can be traced in part all cases organized vertically. 1 ^ ^ r 
to the development of the Department of ■vision of instruction is organized v 
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when specialists are responsible for partic- 
ular subjects throughout all grades of the sys- 
tem. Special supervisors of music, of art, and 
of physical education are representative of 
vertical organization. 

The organization is said to be horizontal 
when the service is administered across the 
entire program of a particular vertical divis- 
ion. A kindergarten-primary supervisor, an 
elementary principal, or an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools is repre- 
sentative of horizonal organization for super- 
vision and administration. 

In actual practice all school systems have 
some elements of both vertical and horizontal 
organization. Emphasis on the service or sub- 
ject and on specialization tends toward verti- 
cal organization, while emphasis on age and 
developmental level of the child, irrespective 
of the service rendered, tends toward horizon- 
tal organization. 

Special Supervisor. A special supervisor 
spends his entire time in the supervision of 
instruction, as contrasted with the superin- 
tendent or principal rvho divides his time be- 
tween administrative and supervisory func- 
tions. The special supervisor may be respon- 
sible for a particular division of the school 
(elementary supervisor, kindergarten and pri- 
mary supervisor, etc.) or he may supervise 
the teaching of a particular subject through- 
out a school system (art, music, home eco- 
nomics, penmanship, etc.). The special super- 
visor is presumed to be an expert in the 
subject matter and methodology of either a 
division of the school system or a particular 
subject. R.F.B. and L.M.C. 
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SUPERVISORY TEACHER— See Stu- 
dent Teaching. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING — See 
Collateral Reading. 

SUPPORT OF EDUCATION. ’Hie 
financial support of education in the United 
States varies with the methods of raising 
revenue in the several states and also 
the typfe and grade of the schools maintained. 
Rather than one national plan of school sup- 
port, there are in reality forty-eight plans of 
support for the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and a variety of patterns of 
support for the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and the special and private schools. Na- 
tional norms or averages give only the over- 
all picture and do not yield much information 
relative to the support of education in any 
particular slate or of a particular school. 

Public elementary and secondary 
schools. Both from the point of view of the 
number of pupils served and the amount of 
money expended, the public elementary and 
secondary schools constitute the most impor- 
tant group of educational institutions. In all 
states Aese schools are supported jointly by 
the local, state and federal governments, al- 
though the proportion of support from the 
different governments varies greatly. Accord- 
ing to figures reported by the United States 
Office of Education, the largest proportion of 
school revenue was received from the local 
governments — cities and districts — ^and the 
smallest proportion from the federal govern- 
ment. Table I shows the amount and per- 
centage of school revenue derived from the 
various governments for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1938.® 
ta:^e I 

Income of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools^ 


Source 

Amount of 

All Revenue 
Receipts 

Percentage of 
All Revenue 
Receipts 

Federal Government 

$ 26,535,473 

1.2 

State Government . 

655,996,060 

29.5 

County Government 
Local Government 

144,521,394 

6.5 

and Subsidies ... 

1,395,831,734 

62.8 , 

Total 

52,222,884,661 

100.0 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
support plans in die forty-eight states is the 
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wide variation in the proportion derived from 
the different governments. Delaware had the 
highest proportion of state aid — 92.8 per 
cent. Nine additional states contributed more 
than 50 per cent from state sources. These 
states were: New Mexico, 74.5; North Caro- 
lina, 70.7; West Virginia, 57.5; Washington, 
56.7; Alabama, 55.5; Georgia, 53.8; Louisi- 
ana, 53.6; South Carolina, 52.4; and Florida, 
52.1. Thirteen states contributed less than 
ten per cent of school support from state 
sources. These were: South Dakota, 9.7; 
Kansas, 8.6; Illinois, 8.4; Connecticut, 7.3; 
Rhode Island, 6.4; New Hampshire, 5.9; New 
Jersey, 4.8; Idaho, 4.6; Montana, 4.0; Iowa, 
1.0; Nebraska, 0.9; Oregon, 0.2; and Colo- 
rado, 0.2. 

Local governments contributed more than 
90 per cent in six states as follows: Nebraska, 
99.1; Iowa, 95.3; New Hampshire, 94.1; 
Rhode Island, 93.6; Connecticut, 92.7; and 
Illinois, 91.5. In only two states did the local 
units contribute less than ten per cent of 
school income. These were: North Carolina, 
8.2; and Delaware, 7.2. In West Virginia the 
, county is the smallest unit from which school 
revenue is derived. 

In thirty-seven states the county serves as 
a unit from which school support is derived, 
the proportions varying from 0.1 per cent in 
Michigan to 50.1 per cent in Tennessee.^ 

From 1930 to 1938, state aid increased 
from 16.9 per cent to 29.5 per cent of school 
revenue receipts. This increase was accom- 
panied by a corresponding decrease in local 
and county support. The former dropped 
from 72.7 per cent to 63.7 per cent, whereas 
the latter was reduced from 10.6 per cent to 
6.5 per cent.^ 

There is today agitation for a larger pro- 
portion of federal aid than is now received 
by the states for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This necessity is based in 
part upon the inequalities among the states 
and in part upon the fact that the federal gov- 
ernment commands more of the productive 
revenue sources than do the state and local 
governments. - 

Further analysis of the sources of support 
of public elementary and secondary schools 
reveal that by far the largest amount of the 
revenue is derived from appropriations and 
taxation and that a relatively small propor- 
tion comes from permanent school funds and 


leases, federal aid, and other sources. Table 
II shows the amount and percentage ..of 
revenue receipts from these sources.^ 

TABLE n 


Income of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools by Sources 


Source 

Amount of 
All Revenue 
Receipts 

Percentage, of 
All Revenue 
Receipts 

Permanent School 

Funds 

t 20,177.226 

0.9 

Leases of School 

Lands 

3,852,679 

0.2 

Appropriations and 

Taxation 

2,125,780.232 

95.6 

Federal Aid 

26,535,473 

L2 

All Other Sources . 

46,539,051 

2.1 

Total 

$2,232,884,661 

100.0 


Private elementary and secondary 
schools. Private elementary and secondary 
schools, of which there were 13,319, in 1938, 
reported a total enrollment of 2,741,654 
pupils. These schools were supported almost 
entirely by private funds derived from tuition, 
gifts, subscriptions, and earnings of endow- 
ment funds. Exact figures for the income of 
private schools are difficult to obtain since 
some institutions do not make complete re- 
ports. Such figures as are reported to the 
United States Office of Education show that 
less than 3 per cent of the receipts of private 
schools including colleges and universitiw 
and special schools were derived from public 
funds. Of the income from public fund^ 
0.59 per cent came from federal sources, 2.27 
per cent from state sources, and- 0.04 per 
cent from county, city, and district sources. 
Reports show the income of private element- 
ary and secondary schools to be $215,852,- 
865.3 ^ 

Higher education. An analysis of me 
income of educational institutions of higher 
learning shows that the chief sources of rev 
enue of those publicly supported are state 
governments, student fees, and the federa 
govmment, whereas the chief sources o s^ 
port of the privately controlled ones are 
dent fees, endoivunents, and private pus an 
grants. The total incomes of the public ana 
private institutions are ndarly ^ equa i 
amount -^vhen additions to the physical P ’ 
auxiliary enterprises and activities, an 
ceipts for increase of permanent fun s 
excluded. Table III shows *e'sources ot in- 
come for current maintenance of public 
private colleges and universities.^ 
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TABLE m 


Income of Public and Private Institutions of Higher Education 


Source 

Publicly Controlled 
Institutions 

Amount Per Cent 

Privately Controlled 
Institutions 

Amount Per Cent 

All 

Institutions 
Amount Per Cent 

Student Fees 

$ 46,961,517 

17.9 

$132,034,711 

50.8 

$178,996,228 

34.3 

Endowinent Earnings 

5,931,479 

2.3 

64,722,732 

24.9 

70,654.211 

13.5 

Federal Government 

27,202,464 

10.4 

2,142,259 

0.8 

29,344,723 

5.6 

State Governments 

133,448,299 

50.9 

7,510,824 


140,959,123 

27.0 N 

Local Governments 

21,894,104 

8.3 

196,598 

0.1 

22,090,702 

4.2 

Private Gifts and Grants . . 

4,535,238 

1.7 

32,373,019 

12.5 

36,908,257 

7.1 

Sales and Service, related 
Activities 

16,941,325 

6.5 

11,005,617 

4.2 

27,946,042 

5.4 

Miscellaneous 

5,321,792 

2.0 

9,886,039 

3.8 

15,207,831 

2.9 

Total 

$262,236,218 

100.0 

$259B71,799 

100.0 

$522,108,017 

100.0 


(See also State Aid to Education, Federal 
Aid to Education.) W.C.R. 
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SURVEY. The survey is an organized 
study of the present status of an educational 
system, a school, or a particular problem^ or 
function involving the careful collection, 
analysis, and interpretation of pertinent data 
with constructive recommendations for future 
procedures. The term “survey” has been 
loosely used in the field of education to in- 
clude studies ranging from the very specific 
investigation of a single school problem to 
such inquiries as The National Survey of 
Secondary Education*® and the National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers.* While the 
application of this investigational method has 
varied widely, the method itself is relatively 
consistent. 

Probably the best known type of school 
survey is that of a school system such as 
may be illustrated by the recent survey of 
the public schools of Newark, New Jersey.® 


This sun'ey included the study of such prob- 
lems as the organization and administration 
of public education in Newark; the business 
administration of the school system; the 
school buildings, including a study of the 
condition and adequacy of existing buildings; 
the instructional and non-instructional per- 
sonnel; the financing of the schools; early 
childhood education, elementary education 
and tlie education of youth in the city includ- 
ing the curricula, instructional materials, or- 
ganization of the schools, and the status of 
the pupils; adult education and the recrea- 
tional program; education of the exceptional 
pupils; guidance; and the general program of 
supervision and curriculum development. 

Other general surveys of school systems* 
vary in scope but follow the same general 
procedures in that a careful analysis and in- 
terpretation of pertinent data is followed by 
recommendations for future policies and pro- 
cedures. 

Probably the next most frequent applica- 
tion of the survey metliod is the school plant 
surv'ey. Such a study according to CaswelP 
should have the following characteristics: 

1. Present or proposed practices or pro- 
grams are questioned. 

2. A comprehensive study and an evalua- 
tion are made of the status of all factors 
relating to the practice or program ques- 
tioned. 

3. Both immediate and future needs are 
stated as tliey are indicated by the status 
study and research findings. 

4. Practices and programs are outlined to 
meet these needs. 

^ Tlie school building survey usually con- 
sists of intensive studies of such problems as 
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the general character and development of the 
community including an analysis of the popu- 
lation, occupations, and distribution of the 
people within the area; the present school 
enrollment according to age, schools at- 
tended, residence locations, and estimates of 
future enrollments; the evaluation of present 
buildings as to condition, present and future 
adequacy; the financial status of the school 
district including assessed valuation, bonded 
indebtedness, tax rate, and budget require- 
ments; and finally, specific recommendations 
regarding the size, type, location, and cost 
of a program for the future development of 
the school plant in the district. 

The use of the survey in the study of par- 
ticular school problems has been widespread 
and is illustrated by surveys of teachers’ sal- 
aries, pupil transportation, achievement of 
pupils in particular subjects, per pupil costs 
of education, and other specific school prob- 
lems. The survey has by no means been con- 
fined to public school systems nor to the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels but has 
been widely used in the field of higher edu- 
cation. In a very thorough study of surveys 
of colleges and universities, Eells^ found and 
analyzed more than 500 written reports of 
such surveys. 

In more recent years there has been a 
growing number of surveys of a social as well 
.as an educational nature. The broader con- 
cept of the program of the schools has created 
a need for studies of community recreation 
facilities; pupil health; employment; leisure 
time activities; traffic accidents; economic and 
educational status of children and of adults; 
and general social surveys of entire communi- 
ties such as that which the Lynds made of 
“Middletown”,'^ and of correctional institu- 
tions such as the Boys’ Industrial School in 
Ohio.'' 

The more comprehensive surveys have gen- 
erally been made by a staff of experts from 
outside the particular school or school system. 
While this procedure is still the prevailing 
practice, there are, however, a growing num- 
ber of schools which are maintaining within 
their own organizations a research staff to 
conduct studies of numerous phases of the 
school program.® These research bureaus de- 
vote a considerable proportion of their time 
to studies of the survey type and frequently 
carry on “continuous surveys.” 


While research bureaus and staffs of ex- 
perts represent the better publicized method 
of conducting surveys, the survey method is 
widely used by individuals. A large propor- 
tion of the theses of candidates for degrees 
are surveys. 

It is difficult to appraise the survey in terms 
of its fundamental value or of the contribution 
made to the general development of education 
• through its use. That there have been poor 
surveys as well as good surveys cannot be 
questioned. That school surveys have had a 
valuable influence is also unquestioned. Criti- 
cisms, many of which were well founded, have 
been made of survey methods. In the earlier 
surveys, the opinions and judgments of the 
surveyors were based largely upon subjective 
observations and frequently reflected the bias 
or prejudice of the individual. The gradual 
refinement of survey technics and particularly 
the development of more scientific means of 
measurement in education have done much to 
eliminate this weakness. Some of the com- 
prehensive surveys have been faulty in that 
they have been somewhat superficial and have 
resulted in conclusions and recommendations 
which were not sufficiently specific to be of 
much value. In some cases the inability of 
outsiders properly to sense and evaluate pfr 
culiar local conditions and problems has also 


resulted in justified criticism. ^ 

These and other objections, while valid m 
many instances, are balanced by obvious and 
unquestionable values which have come to the 
science of education through the school sur- 
vey. Charles H. Judd® has summarized this 
view as follows: 

“The survey movement . . . has proved to 
be highly important, not only because of e 
information that surveys have supplied W 
communities and school officers, but also e 
cause of the opportunity they have given to 
students of the science of education to d^e op 
techniques of investigation. There can e n 
doubt that the rapid progress made hy 
science of education between the years 
to 1920 was in no small measure due o 
extensive use in school surveys of 
ment techniques and techniques of comp 
son.” _ ^ 1 1 

The survey as used in education is a , 
of investigation which, like other me > 
has a valuable function when ^ ^ 

Its function is not to explore new an 
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paths nor to do what scientific experimenta- 
tion alone can do, but it does supply the best 
means now available to collect, andyze, and 
interpret data regarding present school con- 
ditions or affecting some particular phase of 
education activity. (See also COMMONWEALTH 
Teacher Training Study; Eight Year 
Study; National Survey of Teacher Edu- 
cation; Secondary School Standards, Co- 
operative Study of.) W.E.A. 
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SURVEY COURSES. Survey courses 
are those which are organized for the purpose 
of giving pupils a broad view of a particular 
area or subject. Such courses have been or- 
ganized in practically every subject field and 
are most popular at the high school and col- 
lege levels. A survey course in American Life 
attempts to give the student a broad under- 
standing of problems of American life and 
utilizes subject matter in the fields of history, 
sociology, economics, and political science. 


Likewise, survey courses in science take their 
content from the fields of biology, chemistry, 
astronomy, and physics. Such courses in lit- 
erature attempt to give a broad general out- 
line of the period or subject studied. As a 
part of the junior college movement much at- 
tention has been given to survey and back- 
ground courses in both the social and physical 
sciences. Experimental programs have been 
developed at such institutions as Stevens Col- 
lege, the General College of the University of 
Minnesota, and Columbia University. At the 
high school level the most generally used 
survey course is in the field of social studies. 

The introduction of survey courses has been 
defended as a means of counteracting the ex- 
cessive specialization and departmentalization 
iq.v.) of the high school and college cur- 
riculum. Organized in terms of broad areas 
they tend to focus the students’ attention on 
basic principles rather than on detailed fact- 
ual material. Moreover, they make it possible 
to give at least an introduction to the major 
areas of human knowledge to all students, 
even though some of these students could not 
include in their programs of study separate 
courses in each of the subjects included in the 
survey course. Since survey courses stress 
the interrelationship of the various subjects 
included, justification has been claimed for 
the inclusion of survey courses even in the 
programs of those students who will later 
specialize in one of the subjects in that area. 
Other proponents of the survey course see in 
it a means of re-educating teachers to a con- 
tinued understanding of the interrelationships 
between their subject and other subject mat- 
ter areas. 

Surveys courses have been opposed, and in 
some instances have been discontinued after 
having been introduced, by those who see in 
this type of course an invitation to super- 
ficiality. These critics maintain that a subject 
has to be studied intensively to be understood 
and they see little value in the smattering 
which many students get as their only gain . 
from having taken such a course. Mention 
has been made of the difficulty of finding 
teachers whose background is sufficiently 
broad to teach a survey course effectively. 
Objection has been raised, too, to the organi- 
zation of many survey courses whieh, despite 
Aeir professed interest in basic understand- 
ings, nevertheless organize the survey in terms 
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of unrelated, condensed versions of tradi- 
tional courses. 

Those who have taught survey courses often 
agree that the plan has much to commend it, 
hut that tlie conduct of tliese courses fre- 
quently fails to solve satisfactorily many of 
the educational problems involved in the or- 
ganization of the curriculum, and in the guid- 
ance of teaching and learning activities. 

W.H.B. 

SURVEY TESTS — See Achievement 
Tests; Standardized Tests. 

SWEDEN, EDUCATION IN. The Swed- 
ish system of education is comprehensive and 
efficient. It has resulted in a fundamentally 
civilized nation witli practically no illiteracy. 

Secular education began after the Reforma- 
tion witli Gustaf 11 Adolf; it declined in the 
war-torn 17th century, but rose again during 
the 18th as one compensation for lost political 
power. Advanced and elementary education 
developed further in the 19th century. In 
1842 the first law providing national elemen- 
tary schooling was passed, and the first state 
seminary for teachers was founded. Hence- 
forth the state became the decisive factor, 
replacing private initiative and church influ- 
ence. The 20th century brought school reform 
laws (1905, 1918-19, 1928, 1935-36) and the 
enforcement of compulsory education. 

The highest school authority under the 
government is the Ministry of Public Wor-^ 
ship and Education. A Board of Education 
controls elementary and high schools and 
teacher-training institutions. 

Elementary education consists of a two- 
year school for small children {sm&skola) 
and the elementary school proper {folkskola) , 
lasting four to six years. School age begins 
at seven, and by 1948 attendance will be 
compulsory till the age of fourteen (law of 
1936). The statutory school year (Sept. 1st 
to June 1st) lasts 34% weeks. Until re- 
cently, many elementary schools ran half- 
time because of severe winters and the use 
of child labor. These half-time schools are 
gradually disappearing; in- 1935, only 6.6% 
of all school children attended them. Travel- 
ing schools in Norrland and Lapland facili- 
tate rural instruction, as do communal homes 
and workshops for children, school busses, 
etc. 

After graduation from elementary school 


all students not elsewhere enrolled must at- 
tend continuation school {fortsattnings- 
skola) for one or two years. If their perform- 
ance here is unsatisfactory, they must con- 
tinue until the age of eighteen (360-540 
hours). The bi-weekly classes offer general 
civic education and professional training. 

Elementary and continuation schools are 
free. They are financed by the municipalities 
(grounds, buildings, repairs) and the state 
(administration, supervision, teachers’ sal- 
aries). 

Teachers are trained in seminaries con- 
nected with practice schools. Only women 
teach in smashola^ but both men and women 
teach in the elementary school proper. 

With the belated but rapid industrializa- 
tion of Sweden, state and municipalities have 
provided opportunities for post-elementary 
education in Intermediate Communal Schools, 
Higher Elementary, Apprentice, Trade, and 
Household Schools, etc. 

Secondary education, reaching about 50,- 
000 students, is mainly represented , by two 
types of schools: (1) Lower secondary school 
(realskola), 6 years, folio wng 4 years of 
elementary school; (2) Higher secondary 
school (Idroverk), consisting of lower school 
{reahkola), 5 years, and upper school (gym- 
nasium), 4- years (ringar). The gymnasium 
has two divisions: the classical branch 
{klassiska linfe) and the scientific and mod- 
em language branch {reallinfe). The rca 
skola corresponds approximately to an Amer- 
ican high school. The curriculum, however, 

is more exacting and allows no 
differentiations. In the gymnasium Ihe stud- 
ents may choose one of f” 

there is also some flexibility in the last 
“rings.” On completion of the gymnasium, 
students may enroll in any university. 

A third type of secondary school, the 
Lyceum, was introduced in 1927. It is as 
on six years of elementary school an P 
vides six years of general liberal educaUon, 
stressing Swedish and civics. 

Secondary school, have 
100-120 kronor a year (about 527 - 900 j 
numerous scholarships. ^ 

All secondary schools require 

aminations and comprehensive, wri 
oral, final examinations for 

realskola and lyceum, studentexamen 

gymnasium) . 
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Private day schools and boarding schools 
are few and not important, except as experi- 
ments in progressive education. 

Up to 1904, public higher education was 
for hoys onl)'. The one state school for 
girls (Statens normalshola for flickor) was 
a practice school for the State Higher Train- 
ing College for Women Teachers. Private 
girls’ schools required four or six years of 
elementary school and lasted seven or five 
years respectively, with no examinations. 
After 1905, a number of public high schools 
for girls were founded. Since 1927, all sec- 
ondary schools must admit girls unless equiv- 
alent public girls’ schools are available. Thus 
today most high schools are coeducational. . 

High-school teachers (lektor, adjunht, 
magister) are trained chiefly at universities; 
they must take a State Examination in addi- 
tion to academic degrees. 

The methods of instruction in all schools, 
based mainly on memorizing from textbooks 
and on discipline until 1905, have since been 
^ modernized. Ideas came partly from Swed- 
ish (Ellen Key, Emilia Fogelklou, and oth- 
ers), partly from American educators (W. 
James, J. Dewey), partly from German school 
reforms after 1918. A series of government 
regulations, prompted and backed by liberal 
and labor groups, provided for adaptation of 
instruction to individual abilities and needs; 
elective courses; imification of the school 
system; integration of subjects; personality 
development; activization of studies; student 
self-government; school libraries; physical 
and manual training; and development of 
social consciousness. 

Sweden has made two contributions to 
international education; work (X) in arts and 
crafts, or sloyd, and (2) in gymnastics. Sloyd 
IS compulsory in elementary and intermediate 
schools, elective in secondary schools; its 
part in Swedish life goes beyond these 
schools. Swedish gymnastics, first organized 
by Per Henrik Lingg in 1813, is practised in 
all schools and has been adopted in other 
countries. Like sloyd, it aims rather at well- 
rounded development of student personality 
than at spectacular achievement. 

medical care Sweden is a pioneer. 
Elementary schools received regular medical 
supervision in 1830, secondary schools in 
1868, Today all schools have free medical, 
dental, and hygienic care. 


There are schools for the blind, deaf-and- 
dumb, feebleminded, and the delinquent; 
these schools are as yet not suf&cient for 
existing needs. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens exist 
chiefly in cities, in connection with coopera- 
tive or municipal housing projects. Though 
private, they are often subsidized by com- 
munities or sponsoring, organizations. 

Sweden’s universities are the tvvo old state 
universities of Uppsala (1477) and Lund 
(164S) ; the State Caroline Medical Institute 
of Stockholm (1805) ; the private universi- 
ties of Stockholm (1877) and Gotenburg 
(1898), today largely municipally supported. 
Any student of a Swedish or American uni- 
versity may take degrees: handidat (after 4 
years) ; filosofiae magister (5 years) : licen~ 
tiat; doctor. Scholarships and student self- 
help are less frequent than student loans, 
which burden many students for years. There 
are modem research institutes, mostly in 
science and medicine, and research libraries; 
also museums of Fine Arts, history, and 
ethnology. 

Widespread voluntary adult education is one 
of the chief elements of Sweden’s democratic 
way of life. The exact number of persons 
participating cannot be computed, but after 
a slight decrease since 1935 it still amounts 
to about one-half of the population. Public li- 
braries have increased and developed since the 
first large state grant in 1907. In 1938, 8,200 
libraries lent 15,488,000 books to 1,400,000 
borrowers — one-fifth of the nation. People’s 
High Schools (folkhogskola), introduced 
from Denmark (See Folk Schools) have 
grown independently since 1868. They open 
new fields of knowledge, chiefly to the work- 
ing classes, through an important experiment 
in cooperative living. Today there are 60 of 
them, mostly rural, specializing in various 
fields of interest (religion, workers’ educa- 
tion, cooperative economy, etc.). Lecture 
courses are arranged by lecture societies, 
mostly state subsidized and supervised. An 
original Swedish creation is the study circle, 
originating in the temperance and labor 
movements. In 1940, 1200 such circles, 
studymg various topics, held 388,000 meet- 
ings. The Workers Educational Association 
(ABF) and the Cooperative Associations 
(KF) sponsor the largest number, but all 
courses are politically non-partisan. They 
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are supplemented by special journals, radio 
service, and correspondence courses (28,000 
in 1939). 

Statistics. (All figures, unless otherwise 
stated, are for the year 1940 or a median 


of the years 1938-40, as given in the official 
Statistical Yearbook for the years 1941 and 
1942.) 

Total population of Sweden: 5,371,000. 
Children between 7 and 14 years: 761,287. 

e£ 


/. Main Types of Schools 



Elementary Education 
mdskola folksskola 

Secondary Education 
realskola laroverk 

Higher Ele- 
mentary School 

Intermediate 

Schools 

Schools 

1,500 20,170 

21,699 546,480 

together 

80 59 

together 

not available) 

62 

Students. 

51,479 

8,917 

2,963 

Teachers 

30,166 

2,461 

643 

763 


n. Development of Private Schools III. Universities 


Boys and Coeducational Girls Medical 

No. of Students 1926 5,240 25,934 State Private Institute 

No. of Students 1938 5,012 18,187 — — 

No. of Students 1940 4,867 17,323 Schools 2 2 1 

Students 5,091 2,536 894 

IV. Students of Special Schools Instructors 137 54 26 


Blind Deaf-and-dumb Feeble-minded 
287 647 1,697 


Schools 

Trade 

Technical 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Household 

Weaving 

People’s High Schools 


V. Professional, Training and Special Skills 

Students Schools 

51,452 Central Institute 

1,832 for Gymnastics 

1,335 Mining 

282 Forestry 

1,201 Military 

. . , 204 Naval 

! , ■ 5,632 


Students 


128 

39 

52 

410 

22 
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SWITZERLAND, EDUCATION IN. 
Organization. In Stvitzerland education is 
the function of the twenty-five cantons and 
semi-cantons. In each, education is under 
the control of a Department of Education 


which exercises administrative and super- 
visory duties. 

This division of powers of education re- 
flects the historical development of the coun- 
try from the first union of three mountain 
cantons in 1291 dmvn through the Napoleon- 
ic period when Geneva was admitted to the 
Confederation Helvetique. As each addition 
was made to the country’s territory, local 
control over education was continued with 
the final result that the Federal government 
possesses such powers as were given in the 
constitution of 1874 or granted through legis- 
lation at other times. 

The 1874 constitutional provision affect- 
ing education demands that the cantons es- 
tablish and maintain a system of free ele- 
mentary education, that attendance be re- 
quired in these free elementary schools, and 
that religious freedom be protected. Subs^ 
quent legislation has allowed for federal aid 
which is generally based on (1) total popu- 
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lation within the canton and (2) the diffi- 
culty of maintaining schools in remote moun- 
tainous districts. The amount of subsidy is 
approximately hventy cents per capita within 
the canton and thirty-five cents per capita 
in remote mountainous districts. The schools 
are supported, in addition to the federal aid, 
by special cantonal and municipal school 
funds and taxes. The Federal government 
operates but one institution, the Federal Poly- 
technic School in Zurich (foxmded in 1854). 
The Federal government has passed legisla- 
tion dealing wth compulsory physical edu- 
cation and with stipulations concerning the 
employment of youth. 

Cantonal Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education. Each canton has 
established a system of elementary education, 
most of tliem administer programs of sec- 
ondary education, and several operate uni- 
versities or other institutions of higher 
studies. Private schools — elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher — may exist but all are 
subject to cantonal inspection and super- 
vision. 

A number of pre-school institutions exist, 
among which are infant scliools (chiefly for 
children of working mothers), Froebelian 
kindergartens (chiefly in German Stvitzer- 
land), and nursery schools and Montessori 
(see Montessori) schools (chiefly in French 
and Italian Switzerland). These schools are 
both public and private, free for necessitous 
parents and sometimes free for all. 

Elementary education provides variously 
for ages six to sixteen. In some cantons an 
elementary school of four years is followed 
by a so-called secondary school of four years. 
Elementary schools extend over four to eight 
years and secondary schools over t\vo to four 
years. These secondary schools are in reality 
complementary to the regular elementary 
schools. The subjects studied in the elemen- 
tary schools usually include one national 
language in addition to the vernacular. Prac- 
tical subjects, such as household manage- 
ment and shop work, are introduced before 
the close of the elementary period. Teachers 
are trained in the seventeen normal schools 
or the twenty-five special institutes or de- 
partments attached to other institutions, 
teachers are selected by the school commit- 
tee assisted by the popular vote of the parents. 

Continuation schools offer courses of a 


general cultural nature, in household arts, 
and in agriculture, for part-time students who 
have completed the elementary school. Vari- 
ous kinds of vocational schools, commercial, 
trade, and agricultural, are found. These 
have prospered partly because of federal 
subsidies and a federal law that requires the 
vocational training of apprentices to be con- 
ducted, wherever possible, in the schools. 

Swiss secondary education, as the term 
would be used in the United States, is ad- 
ministered in gymnasiums (boys) and lyce- 
ums (girls) in the German-speaking area; in 
colleges (boys) and secondary schools (girls) 
in French-speaking Switzerland; and in 
schools under other names. These schools 
prepare for the universities and for the Fed- 
eral Polytechnic School. The curricula are 
classical, scientific, and modern (languages). 
The courses vary in length from five to nine 
years. Entrance into the professions is in the 
hands of the Federal government, which 
specifies the educational requirements, in 
hoth the secondary school and the university. 
The completion of the secondary school is 
marked with the passing of a Federal exam- 
ination which admits students to the univer- 
sity, provided the subjects passed are pre- 
requisite to tlie university course for which 
the student matriculates. 

In some cases the cantons operate the 
secondary schools; in others, the municipali- 
ties. Small fees are added to cantonal and 
municipal taxes and to Federal subsidies 
for the support of these schools. 

The teachers are highly trained university 
men and women; frequently they conduct 
classes in the university as well. They are 
at the same time expected to have a broad 
general education and competence in their 
subject specialties. 

Higher institutions are of three kinds: the 
universities, of which there are seven, located 
at Zurich, Berne, Fribourg, Bale, Lausanne, 
Neuenburg, and Geneva; the Federal Poly- 
technic School at Zurich; and certain others 
organized for specific purposes, e.g., the 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau Institut and the Grad- 
uate Institute of International Studies in 
Geneva, and advanced conservatories and art 
schools in' various cities. The Rousseau In- 
stitut is devoted to advanced study of educa- 
tional problems and is the only institution 
of its kind on the continent; ffie Graduate 
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Institute (temporarily operated in other 
countries during World War II) specializes 
in the field of international relations. Both 
institutes grant doctorates through tlie Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 

Important influences on education have 
emanated from Switzerland. John Calvin 
published his Institutes of Christianity in 
Geneva in 1536, founded the college there 
in 1559, reorganized ^tlie faculties into the 
University of Geneva, and established the 
union of state, school, and church which 
served as the basis, for the Ne^v England tra- 
dition in American education. Rousseau 
ig.v.), author of £mile, was born in Geneva 
in 1712; Voltaire’s home for years was just 
outside the gates of Geneva across the border 
in France. Pestalozzi {q.v.) operated his 
schools in Burgdorf, Stanz, Yverdon, and 
other Swiss toAvns. Fellenberg developed the 
manual training idea and agricultural edu- 
cation at- Hofwyl. Herman Kriisi came over 
from Switzerland to "work with E. A. Sheldon 
at the Oswego Normal School. Louis Agassiz 
emigrated from his Swiss home to become 
one of the outstanding teachers in American 
higher education. Among the outstanding 
educational leaders of modern times the 
following deserve mention: Pierre Bovet, J. 
L. Claparede iq-v.), and Jean Piaget (g.u.) at 
the Rousseau Institut; William E. Rappard of 
the Graduate Institute in Geneva; and C. G. 
Jung, world famous psychoanalyist, at the 
Federal Polytechnic School in Zurich. 


Statistics: 

General 

Area — 15,944 square miles 

Total Population — 4,218,000 (estimated 1940) 

Language Distribution Distribution of Religions 


(1930 census) percent (1930 census) per-cent 

German . 2,924,313 72 Protestant 57 

French .. 831,097 21 Roman Catholic .. 41 

Italian .. 242,034 6 Jewish 0.4 

Romansch 44,158 1 Others 1.6 

Education — Enrollments 

Primary Schools (1939-40) 455,561 

Secondary Schools and Middle Schools 

(1939-40) ..: 73,422 

Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich 

(1940-41) 2,118 

Matriculated students at 7 universities 

(1941) 9,649 


F.C.W. 
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SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM 

— See Nervous System. 

SYNTHETIC METHOD (BV READ- 
ING)— See Reading, Methods of Teach- 
ing. 
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T-SCORE — See Scores, Conversion of. 

TAXATION — See Finance, School; 
Support of Education. 

TEACHER EDUCATION. Teacher edu- 
cation refers to the whole range of activities 
that constitute preparation for, and improve- 
ment of members of, the teaching profession. 
It includes pre-service education for those who 
have not had teaching experience and in- 
service education for those who are actually 
engaged in teaching. The elevation of quan- 
titative and qualitative standards for the pro- 
fession is reflected in the use of the term 
“teacher education” rather than the older 
term “teacher training.” Whereas teacher 
training suggests the development of a rather 
narrow proficiency in the skills or methods 
of classroom teaching, teacher education con- 
notes the Broad professional preparation 
needed for the highly complex task of teach- 
ing in the modern world. 

The formulations of the aims of teacher 
education are many, but in most of them will 
be found some recognition of the following 
objectives: (1) Since the personality of teach- 
ers has so great an effect upon students, it is 
most important that teacher education aid 
prospective teachers to achieve balance of 
personality. (2) Prospective teachers should 
gain a rich first-hand experience and broad 
understanding of our culture, in order to 
enhance the cultural experience and under- 
standing of their students. (3) If the schools 
are to be an agency for the preservation and 
improvement of our democratic society, teach- 
ers should not only study the social, political, 
and economic bases of democracy but should 
also have experience in working, studying, 
and living democratically while preparing 
for teaching. (4) Prospective teachers should 
gain an adequate understanding of the process 
of human development, growth, and learning 
at all age levels and become competent in 
guiding the process of growth and learning 
of young people both in and out of school. 
(5) Prospective teachers should gain an un- 


derstanding of the resources and methods of 
critical inquiry in the organized fields of hu- 
man knowledge that are appropriate to their 
work as teachers, in order to help young 
people to use similar resources and methods 
in solving their own problems. (6) Teachers 
should develop a working philosophy of life 
and of education appropriate to their profes- 
sional function and to Ae democratic society 
in which they are to function. 

Within such a framework the pre-service 
education of prospective teachers has ex- 
panded its purposes and raised its standards 
in many ways. Replacing the older concep- 
tion of “training” as embodied in the earlier 
normal schools (q.v.), new institutions of 
teacher education have appeared in the last 
fifty years. Teachers colleges (q.u.), depart- 
ments of education within liberal arts col- 
leges, and schools or colleges of education 
within universities have become the dominant 
professional institutions of teacher education. 
Secondary school teachers commonly receive 
their pre-service education in liberal arts 
colleges (q.u.), teachers colleges, and uni- 
versities; elementary school teachers are pre- 
pared principally by teachers colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and universities. 

The trend in recent years has been to ex- 
tend the number of years of professional pre- 
paration as well as to raise the quality of 
such preparation. Whereas the normal school 
of the nineteenth century required only an 
elementarj' schooling or two years of high 
school before the one or two years of pro- 
fessional training, the usual requirement to- 
day is high-school graduation before admis- 
sion to the professional institution and a 
bachelor’s degree before beginning to teach. 
Some states are requiring new teachers to ob- 
tain the master’s degree before they begin to 
teach in the high school. 

The pre-service education of teachers is 
coniing to be recognized as including the fol- 
lowing four elements: general academic back- 
ground, subject matter specialization, foun- 
dations of education, and induction into teach- 
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ing. The general academic background is 
intended to give the prospective teacher a 
broad acquaintance with the major areas of 
organized knowledge and of human activities. 
This may be emphasized in the first two years 
of college or may continue throughout the 
pre-service period. 

Subject matter specialization in the field 
in which the prospective teacher will work is 
usually required as a special competence in 
addition to the general education. The trend 
has been definitely to widen the conception of 
what a field of specialization is, for example, 
to urge specialization in the general field of 
science rather than merely chemistry or 
physics or botany or zoology. This “broad 
field” approach is intended to achieve an in- 
tegration of the related subject matter fields 
and usually applies to such classifications as 
the humanities and language arts, social sci- 
ences, science and mathematics, and the arts. 
(See Integration.) The methods of teaching 
the subject matter fields are sometimes taught 
in connection with the “academic” subjects 
but more commonly in “methods courses in 
education. 

The foundations of education or “courses 
in education” are usually intended to ^ve the 
prospective teacher a wide acquaintance with 
the field of education in its various relation- 
ships and to provide a common background 
of professional outlook and acquaintance with 
educational problems tliat are common to all 
teachers no matter what subject they may 
teach. The foundations function is usually 
achieved through courses in philosophy or 
principles of education, history of education, 
'educational psychology, and educational 
sociology or the social relationships of edu- 
cation. Some institutions are attempting to 
weave the elements of these separate founda- 
tional approaches into an integrated orienta- 
tion to die whole field of education. 

The induction into teaching is intended to 
give the prospective teachers the opportunity 
to apply in actual teaching situations the 
theoretical principles of education and the 
subject matter knowledge that they have ac- 
quired in their general education, their sub- 
ject matter specialization, and their founda- 
tions of education. Induction thus is coming 
to be looked upon as a continuing process 
that includes observation of instruction and 
participation in teaching procedures, and 


culminates in actual student teaching (q,v.) 
or practice teaching. 

In addition to the improvement in pre- 
service education, a desire to stimulate and 
continue the professional growth of teadiers 
has led to a vast increase in the opportunities 
for the in-service education of teachers in 
the last fifty years. The more common means 
of in-service education include supervision of 
instruction (g.v.) ; inter-class visitation (^.v.) 
and visits to schools that are similar to the 
teacher’s own school or reveal contrasts; 
consultative services made available to the 
teacher either by regular members of the 
local school system or by visiting consul- 
tants; summer, extension, or part-time study 
at a higher institution; research work, survey 
work, and writing and speaking on profes- 
sional topics; and participation in workshops 
(See Teachers’ Workshop), teachers’ meet- 
ings (’g.v.), professional organizations, and 
community work. In general, the conception 
of in-service education has changed from an 
authoritative control over teachers’ activities 
to a cooperative improvement of all of tlic 
teachers’ functions. 

Summer study at higher institutions has 
become one of the most popular and impor- 
tant of the direct methods of professional 
growth for in-service teachers. Most institu- 
tions of teacher education make special 
provisions for summer sessions and for part- 
time study in which teachers can engage 
while carrying on their jobs, either by at- 
tendance in late afternoon or evening hours 
at a nearby institution or by extension and 
home study work. Many institutions provide 
extra-mural courses in off the campus center 
easily accessible to teachers. Tlirough such 
methods teachers can broaden their profes- 
sional background or can carry on advanced 
work in their field of specialization leading 
to research and higher degrees. One of ihc 
most important developments of in-serwee 
education in recent years is the workshop 
movement. Intended to improve upon tradi- 
tional practices and those of teacher? 
stitutes where teachers gather for two or tiircf 
days to listen to species in large or sma 
groups, the workshop tries to inerMse c 
participation of teachers in their profewt®^^ 
grow-th by centering attention upon the 
dividual problems that a teacher faces m a- 
or her own professional situation. 
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In addition to these methods the various 
kinds of professional organizations provide 
direct means of in-service growth for teachers. 
The National Education Association {q.v.) is 
the largest educational organization in Amer- 
ica and includes numerous affiliated associa- 
tions of a specialized kind and many state 
and local teachers’ associations. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers (See Teachers’ 
Union) and the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation are smaller but influential national 
organizations of teachers who find consider- 
able professional stimulation from their work 
in these groups. There are also numerous 
national organizations of teachers devoted to 
'one or more of the recognized subject matter 
fields. Finally, hundred of local teachers’ 
associations enroll many teachers and carry 
on their own professional programs. Some- 
what more indirect and less formal in its 
achievement of professional growth but none 
the less important is the stimulation provided 
by professional and general reading, travel, 
sabbatical leaves, and community work of all 
kinds. The struggles to achieve better salaries, 
regular increments of salary, health and sick 
leaves, and retirement and tenure status all 
help to create the conditions of work neces- 
sary for the development of the attitudes that 
lead to professional growth. 

Outstanding in the uplifting of the edu- 
cation of teachers has been the great amount 
of research and investigation on a wide range 
of professional problems that has been car- 
ried on in the past fifty years. Foremost 
among these investigations has been the work 
of professional educators at teachers colleges 
and schools of education throughout the 
country, as well as the work of such profes- 
sional organizations as the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Progressive Education 
Association, the National Society for the 
Study of Education {q.v.), the National 
Society of College Teachere of Education, 
me American Association of Teachers Col- 
mges, the John Dewey Society, and many 
others. Such surveys as the Commonwealth 
^cacher-Training Study [q.v.) ; the study ^y 
Learned, Bagley, and others (See bibliog- 
raphy) ; and the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers [q.v.) have also had a great 
deal of effect. A someivhat different approach 
to the improvement of teacher education is 
represented by tlie Commission on Teacher 


Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion [q.v.). Through the w'ork of the Commis- 
sion since 1939, many liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, universities, and school sys- 
tems have been stimulated to engage cooper- 
atively in improving and evaluating their 
programs of teacher education. R.F.B. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION, COMlVnS. 
SION ON (American Council on Edu- 
cation). Early in 1938 the American 
Council on Education established the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education to serve for a 
period of five years. Two years previously, 
the Problems and Plan Committee of the 
Council had interested itself in studying the^ 
problems of teacher education. One part of^ 
its report dealt wth the creation of a Com- 
mission to make a nation-wide study concern- 
ing the problems facing the institutions of 
higher learning relating to the training of 
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teachers. A total of $250,000 was secured 
from the General Education Board to further 
a thorough and intensive study. 

The Commission on Teacher Education has 
worked in close cooperation with existing 
agencies that are concerned with the educa- 
tion of teachers and has drawn on independ- 
ent study and research conducted by colleges 
and universities. Twenty colleges, universi- 
ties, and teacher training institutions, and 
fourteen public school systems were selected' 
as cooperating agencies. A number of con- 
ferences have been held at several universities 
and the Commission has printed reports from 
time to time concerning the progress of the 
study. 

In dealing with the problem of teacher 
education the teacher has been thought of as 
a “complete human being”. The Commission 
has been concerned with teacher education 
from the time teachers enter service to the 
time they withdraw from it. The Commis- 
sion’s study has been devoted, not only to 
“preservice” training but also to “inservice” 
training. In addition to these broad fields 
the Commission has been interested in the 
determination of objectives; the recruitment, 
selection, and guidance of teachers; the de- 
velopment of adequate understanding of the 
nature of the child; the development of social 
understanding and of skill in cooperating 
educationally with community agencies be- 
yond the school; and the development of 
creative powers in teachers. The main em- 
phasis of the Commission has been in the 
field of child development and in teacher 
selection and adjustment. Recently it has been 
devoting much of its attention to the problem 
of the teachers’ part and responsibility in a 
democracy and a changing social order. Re- 
cent conferences and reports have emphasized 
tliat education cannot exist in a vacuum — it 
cannot remain aloof from society, but as a 
part of the general culture must take a part 
in shaping the future. (See TEACHEn Edu- 
cation.) M.J.T. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION, NATIONAL 
SURVEY OF— See National Survct of 
Teacher Education. 

TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, NA- 
TIONAL. The national teacher examinations, 
administered for the first time in March, 

1940, to 3,726 candidates and again in March 

1941, to 4,718 candidates for teaching por- 

tions throughout the country, consist ol a 
set of common examinations covering 
specific fields in which the candidate expt^ 
to teach. It is planned to administer tli 
examinations annually. Tlic . 

aminations consist of 

test reasoning (40 minutes) ; Engl'sh cjm 

prehension (40 minutes) ; Engb^h emej 

sion (4U minutes); general 

includes current social 

lory, and social studies, htcralurc, sc ^ a 

fine arts, and mathematics (WO 

professional infomation, which mm 

education and social policy, child : 

ment and educational 

and individual and group 

principles and methods of teaching^ 

minutes) ; and contemporary affairs (W) 

utes). It is obv-ious. therefore, 
examinations arc cssentidly t flirr 

edge rather than of altitudes and 
ore^ecommendcd on Uic le- 

sion to tlie teaching profession 
ity should be restricted to * fjf 

possess more than a certain mm ‘ 

fcssional prcparatiOT, If ^-hkh 

gcncc. The opU'onal examinations, ot 
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caindidates for elementary-school positions 
take the first and candidates for the secondary 
level any other tivo, are designed to show 
tlie mastery of subject matter; they are: 
1, Education in the Elementary School; 2.' 
English Language and Literature; 3. Social 
Studies; 4. MaSiematics; 5. Biological Sci- 
ences; 6. Physical Sciences; 7. French; 8. 
German; 9. Spanish; and 10. Latin. 

All examinations are of the objective type 
and consist of multiple-choice, short-answer 
items. Teachers of extended experience and 
graduating seniors in teacher-education insti- 
tutions do equally well with them. 

These National Teacher Examinations 
were developed tmder the direction of the 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
which was appointed by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. This committee was au- 
thorized to supervise and delegate to the 
Cooperative Test Service the task of pre- 
paring them and examining the teaching 
candidates. The committee was enabled to 
undertake this project by a subvention from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of teaching. 

These annual examinations make possible 
for the first time a direct comparison of can- 
didates from widely scattered sections, on 
certain abilities thought to be associated mth 
teaching success. However, there has been 
some controversy concerning the desirability 
of selecting teachers on the basis of scores 
made by candidates on widely standardized 
objective tests. The National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations has therefore repeated- 
ly emphasized that the examination results 
should not be used as the sole basis for 
teacher selection, D,H,C, and A,R,A. 
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teacher FAILURE. Typ es of person- 
alities who fail* as teachers, and the causes 
of teacher failure are not knoum with any 
peat accuracy. The difiSculties encountered 
by beginning teachers have been studied and 
methods of guidance have been suggested for 
them. But die teacher who fails and drops 
the work disappears from notice. 


Among the chief causes for the failure of 
teachers appear to be (1) a lack of real in- 
terest in the purposes of the profession; (2) 
a lack of aptitude for it; (3) specific irrita- 
tions or frustrations which may destroy ini- 
tiative; and (4) clashes with administrative 
procedures. Some frustrations may arise 
from (a) too much work, (b) unfair criti- 
cism, (c) lack of opportunity to talk over 
problems with supervisory officers, and (d) 
dissatisfaction with policies of assignment of 
work or salary. 

Many of these difficulties can be precluded 
or overcome through (1) more realistic 
teacher training; (2) improved pupil-teach- 
er and intemeship plans; (3) better selec- 
tion of students by teachers’ colleges; (4) a 
more careful selection of teachers by super- 
intendents and school boards; (5) gradation 
in assignments of extra responsibilities; and 
(6) helpful and sympathetic supervision. 

A.V.O. 
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TEACHER LOAD. Teacher load and 
service load are synonymous. Distinction 
should be made, however, between’ service 
load and teaching load. Superintendents 
should discriminate between the two and 
point out the difference to applicants who 
should recognize that their service load will 
be one thing, and thqir teaching load will be 
another. In brief, all teachers are expected 
to carry many obligations beyond those di- 
rectly related to meeting their classes. 

Class work, preparation for classes, tests, 
examinations, recitations, attendance at or 
work with assemblies, committee work, depart- 
mental meetings, faculty meetings, requisi- 
tions and reports, lesson plans, notebooks, 
correction of papers, and other activities re- 
lating directly or indirectly to the task of 
teaching make up the teaching load. The sum 
total of all activities involved in the teaching 
load plus all the other duties incident to teach- 
ing, such as extracurricular duties and com- 
munity duties, constitute the service load of 
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tte teacher.^ The teacher load is affected by 
such factors as the length of the class period, 
the total number of pupils taught, the number 
of sections into which they are divided, the 
individual differences and other personality 
traits of the students, the nature of the subject 
taught, the time necessary for preparation, 
the number of different preparations neces- 
saryj and the amount of time given to co- 
operative activities. 

Many in the field have attempted to give 
these matters consideration by setting up 
measures for determining the load a teacher 
is carrying. Among the formulas is one used 
by Douglass which takes into account units of 
teaching load per week (TL) ; class periods 
spent in classroom per week (CP) ; number 
of class periods spent per week in classroom, 
teaching classes for which the preparation is 
very similar to that for some section, not in- 
cluding the original section (Dup.) ; number 
of pupils in classes per week (NP) ; number 
of class periods spent per week in supervising 
the study hall and student activities, attending 
teachers’ meetings, doing committee •work, as- 
sisting in administrative or supervisory work, 
participating in other co-operative activities 
(PC) ; and the gross length in minutes of 
class periods (PL). 


rL= 


2 Dup 

CP h 

10 


(NP— 20 CP) 
100 



In studying 1,263 secondary-school teach- 
ers and principals in Minnesota, Quanbeck 
and Douglass, using the Douglass formula, 
concluded that high-school teachers in small 
schools have hea'vier teaching loads than do 
such teachers in large schools; teachers in 
accredited institutions have greater loads than 
those in the non-accredited institutions; be- 
ginning teachers have hea'vier loads than 
ffiose who have taught for long periods; and 
teachers of physical education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and foreign language 
carry lighter loads than other teachers.^ 
Annuity Association of America.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHER-MADE TEST— See Stam)- 

ARDiZED Test. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN AD- 
MINISTRATION — See ADMiNiSTihvnoN, 
School. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT. Tlie Amer- 
ican Association for the Supply of Teachei^ 
ivas organized in Philadelphia in 1835. It 
operated more as a teachers’ organization 
than as a placement office. In 1846, a com- 
mercial teachers’ agency was opened in Bos- 
ton. Between 150 and 200 commercial teacli- 
ers’ agencies operated in tlie United States in 
the 1880’s, with educational institutions rec- 
ognizing meager responsibility for teacher 
placement until almost the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Today, most teachers are 
placed by one or more of the following 
agencies: college and university placement 
bureaus, commercial teachers’ agencies, gov- 
vernmental employment agencies, state and 
national educational associations, and the 
teacher recruiting agencies of city and state 
school systems. 

Superintendents do not agree in their pref- 
erence for college placement bureaus, private 
teachers’ agencies, or governmental place*- 
ment agencies. Those who prefer college and 
university placement bureaus cite two major 
advantages for this kind of solution to the 
vexing problems of teacher placement.^ Since 
these bureaus usually function as an institu- 
tional service to graduates, Uiey escape Inc 
commercialism of the private agency 
receives five per cent or more of tlie 
for the first year. Moreover, tlie collep 
bureau is often more frank concerning tic 
candidates’ qualifications, altliough reputa c 
commercial agencies are also very consaen 
tious in selecting and recommending tiicir 


candidates. , . 

Twelve state departments of education 
maintain placement services for teacncis a - 
three others conduct some P^ecement in ^ 
mally and incidentally. In five addition., 
states, tlie state educational assocmtions n . • 
tain teacher placement services. Eleven - • 
have incorporated this type of service ^ 

their regular public employment seme .. 

servme they give is free to hotli cmplo^ 
and applicants. Tlius, thirty-one £ a , 
provided for some type of stale-vvidc p 
ment service for tcacIieiB, 
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To facilitate the work of placement offices, 
whether they operate state, institutional or 
private agencies, school administrators should 
submit full descriptions of the positions for 
which teachers are desired. The adminis- 
trator should furnish the placement bureau 
with an occasional evaluation of the work of 
the teacher placed by the bureau. Coopera- 
tion between superintendents and teacher- 
placement officials will result in more effec- 
tive teacher-placement. Teacher-placement 
trill he improved when teachers who seek 
positions give references to school people 
rather than to their personal friends, min- 
isters, and political office holders. 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO— See Pupil- 
Teacher Ratio. 

TEACHER RECRUITING. Recruiting 
the best candidates for teaching service is 
done in a variety ^of ways. The principal and 
teachers in the local high school may help 
young people to decide upon or against teach- 
ing as a vocation. Communities may help to 
establish standards for the teaching profes- 
sion. Colleges and universities are largely 
responsible for selecting candidates for ad- 
mission to their teacher-education courses, 
and may proride guidance to prospective 
teachers. 

Prospective teachers, Tvhile tliey are at- 
tending high schools or the earlier years of 
the university, should be guided into subject 
fields that are increasing in popularity or 
holding their place, rather than into those 
that are disappearing from the curriculum. 
Thus, Overn showed that certain fields were 
•disappearing from the program of studies 
in. Minnesota high schools during a ten-year 
period, while other fields were being taught 
by rapidly increasing numbers of teachers. 

Superintendents seek those immediately 
ready to accept positions (1) by means of 
publised announcements of vacancies and the 


use of voluntary applications, (2) by asking 
for the names of recent graduates from 
teacher-training institutions, and (3) by 
soliciting the services of state employment 
agencies or commercial teachers’ agencies. 

Interviewing a prospective teacher is a task 
for the superintendent, principal, assistant 
superintendent, or a committee. All inter- 
viewers should be trained specifically for the 
work of intervieiring, and should use care- 
fully prepared forms to record their ratings, 
A typical form may provide for marking on 
a five-point scale such things as tlie person- 
ality, speech, dress, physical characteristics, 
educational philosophy, and professional out- 
look of the teacher. Other qualities consid- 
ered in relation to teaching efficiency are in- 
telligence, scholarship, and adaptability. 

Some examiners believe that it is better to 
have an orderly review of all factors ex- 
amined, with a definite weighting for each, 
than to risk the greater injustice of failing to 
consider all the qualifications. There is a 
tendency toward the use of objective devices 
for rating new recruits as teachers. There is 
need for more objective studies of tlie validity 
and reliability of measures predictive of 
teaching success in terms of better criteria 
of teaching efficiency. Measures currently 
used are disappointing trith respect to their 
validity for selecting the best candidates for 
teaching. (See Teachers, Selection of.) 

A.V.O. 
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TEACHER, SPECIAL — See Special 
Teacher. 

TEACHER TRAINING — See Teacher 
Education. 

TEACHER TRAINING STUDY, COM- 
MONWEALTH — See Commonwealth 
Teacher Training' Study. 

TEACHER TURNOVER. Teacher turn- 
over, in general, refers to the proportion of 
teachers in a given group at a given time who 
are new to their respective positions. Inves- 
tigators vary, however, in their definitions, 
of “new teachers” or “teachers new to their 
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respective positions.” These discrepancies in 
definition resnlt in sets of figures that rarely 
agree. For example, one investigator may 
include in his data only those teachers who 
have been employed to teach for the first time 
in a given school or district, but who may 
either have completed previous teaching else- 
where or never have taught before. Another 
investigator may include also those teachers 
who merely changed positions in the same 
school system. It can readily be seen that 
the rate of teacher turnover would be greater 
as reported by the latter investigator. 

In the United States during 1930-31, al- 
though there were -wide variations among 
states and among districts, in the elementary 
schools one out of every five teachers was 
new to his position; in junior high schools, 
one out of every seven; and in senior high 
schools, one out of every five. In open coun- 
try one- and two-teacher schools, two out 
of every five teachers were new; while in 
elementary schools in cities of more than 
100,000 population, only one out of every 
twenty teachers was new. 

During the depression, the rate of turn- 
over for all types of teachers decreased. While 
complete data are not available, it appears 
that the rate of teacher turnover increased 
slightly during the period of recovery. The 
mobilization of man power during World 
War II resulted in a tremendous increase in 
the rate of teacher turnover. 

Vacancies in teaching positions are caused 
by resignations, dismissals, leaves of absence, 
or deaths of former teachers; or they may 
occur from the establishment of new posi- 
tions. 

Among the reasons given by teachers for 
resignation are (1) acceptance of a teaching 
position else^vhere; (2) acceptance of a posi- 
tion in another occupational field because 
of higher salary or because of the interest 
it holds for the teacher; (3) marriage (in 
the case of women) and engaging in home- 
making; (4) engaging in furSier study, travel 
or research; and (5) meeting the demands 
of personal obligations at home. The reason 
given most frequently by teachers for re- 
signing from teaching positions is the accept- 
ance of teaching positions elsewhere. Induce- 
ments such as higher salaries, better working 
conditions or working hours, or greater op- 
portunities for professional g-owth or 
advancement are responsible for the large 


nu^er of teachers who resign to accept 
other teaching positions. A chance to live 
%vith or near friends of relatives is a reason 
given by a si^ificant number of teachers for 
changing positions. At times, the teacher may 
change positions if the new work is more 
nearly in line with his interests and abilities 
than is his present position. 

Various studies have indicated that teach- 
ers are dismissed for insubordination, incom- 
petence or unsatisfactory work, physical or 
.jnental disability, immorality, or for political 
reasons. While turnover is less in stales where 
tenure (^.v.) legislation has been enacted to 
prevent school boards from dismissing teach- 
ers for political or other unjustifiable reasons, 
there is some evidence that certain abuses of 
tenure legislations may contribute to a higher 
rate of teacher turnover than is necessary or 
justifiable. For example, where a probation- 
ary period of service is required of teachers 
before they achieve tenure, some teachers 
may not be reappointed at the end of the 
probationary period in order that the number 
of teachers protected by tenure in a particular 
school system can be kept as small as possible 

An analysis of the reasons given by teach- 
ers for their resignations and of the cau^ 
for dismissal of teachers suggests that the 
rate of teacher turnover may he decreased 
by (1) paying salaries comparable with the 
salaries paid for work in other occupations 
requiring equivalent training and education; 
(2) protecting teachers through tenure 
lation from unjustifiable dismissals; [i) 
providing more adequate supervision an 
guidance under creative and sympathetic 

leadership; (4) creating better worbng c«n* 

ditions for teachers by having smaller cla^ 
and by providing adequate and appropria^ 
educational supplies and equipment; VJ 
discontinuing the policy of many village 
city schools of demanding two years ot 

prerequisite for cm 
certification te- 


as a 


vious experience 
ployment; (6) raising — 
quirements for teachers; and (7) J 

discrimination against the mamc 
teacher. , , 

A high rate of teacher tnmover I^ds 
school staffs that are composed of twe » 
who do not remain in the school long cnoj 
to become sufficiently aware of the £p 
problems of the school and 
to enable them to achieve the results 
While it is not known just bow long « 
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a teacher to become sufficiently airare of 
tliese problems in order to do tlie task ex- 
pected of him, no teacher can be expected 
to make a maximum contribution by being 
a member of the school or community for a 
period of only a year or two. 

Though it cannot be denied that a high 
rate of teacher turnover is undesirable since 
it tends to contribute to instability and in- 
efficiency in education, a negligible rate of 
teacher turnover may also have undesirable 
consequences. A school system of any appre- 
ciable size that does not continue to employ 
teachers new to tlie system is denied the 
benefits accruing from tlie influx of neiv ideas 
and challenges contributed by neiv entrants. 
In one large city in the United States no new 
teachers have been appointed to the elemen- 
tary schools and few new teachers have been 
appointed to the secondary schools for more 
tlian ten years because the pupil population 
is on the decline and the teachers enjoy 
all the privileges conferred by tenure and a 
high retirement age. Some critics, impatient 
with the slowness with ivhich that school sys- 
tem has adopted neiver concepts of curricu- 
lum and methodology, attribute the resistance 
to change to the almost complete lack of 
teacher turnover. (See Teachers Legal 
Status; Teachers, Selection of; Teach- 
ers, Status of.) W.V.N. 
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TEACHERS’ ABSENCE. Teachers aver- 
age 6.25 days of absence each year. This 
average breaks down into 5.28 days for per- 
sonal illness, .13 days for illness in the home, 
.21 days for visitations and conferences, .27 
days for death in the family, and ,36 for other 
reasons. The absences follow no sequence; 

' for example, there may be no teachers absent 
today, while twelve may be out tomorrow.^ 


Kuhlmann’s study shorved that 5,260 teachers 
in 13 cities were absent 5,113 days in tlie 
school year for reasons otlier than their own ’ 
illness and maladjustments. Illness in the 
family accounted for 4 per cent; death in the 
family 10 per cent; visiting and attending 
educational meetings 15 per cent; miscellan- 
eous reasons 16 per cent. Fifty per cent of 
the teachers were each absent three days or 
less, Tvhile 29 per cent were not absent at all.- 

It is highly essential that absence regula- 
tions be flexible, clearly defined, and specifi- 
cally stated ; tliat they afford protection to the 
board, teacher, and pupil; that they result in 
some uniformity with regulations in other 
systems; that tliey be simple of administration 
and of application; and that they imply an 
adequate system of records. 

Types of regulations in use include tlie 
Merit Plan — whereby the number of absences 
allowed is dependent upon each teacher’s 
merit — ivhich is theoretically ideal, but diffi- 
cult to operate successfully; the plan of 
deducting the substitute’s salary, which does 
not meet satisfactory criteria for absence 
regulations; the Group-Insurance and Mutual- 
Benefit Plans, under which the responsibility 
for payment to absentee is shifted largely 
from employers to employees; tlie Flat-Rate, 
Fixed Amount Deductible Plan, whereby a 
number of days are alloived to each teacher 
for sick leave, but a small amount is deducted 
from the teacher’s salary for each day of 
absence; the Flat-Rate Plan, which takes care 
of the great majority of teacher absences by 
allowing the teacher ten days of sick leave 
with pay each school year; and the Cumula- 
tive Plan, Tvhich offers the teacher protection 
against tlie expenses of an extended illness. 
The last-named plan has increased in popu- 
larity during recent years, in spite of the fact 
that it fails to protect the young teacher ivho 
has not accumulated many days of sick leave. 

A proposed teacher-absence regulation, 
which combines some of the good ’ qualities 
found in several of the plans now in use, 
provides that teachers absent from duty for 
any reason shall receive their regular salary 
for^ the first ten days of absence, one-half 
their regular salary for absences beginning 
the eleventh day of absence and continuing 
through the twentieth day, one-fourth their 
regular salary for absences beginning with 
the twenty-first day and continuing through 
the thirtieth day, and no salary beginning 
with the thirty-first day of absence. If the 
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average absence for the teachers in a school 
or school system has not exceeded an average 
of ten days of absence during the year for 
all reasons, the amount deducted from each 
teacher’s salary shall be refunded in full. If 
the group exceeds an average of ten days, a 
proportionate reduction in the teacher’s sal- 
ary shall be made for each day of absence.^ 

Each of these plans has advantages and 
disadvantages. ^The advantage to employers 
of teachers in selecting only strong and 
healthy teachers is obvious. (See Health, 
Leave of Absence, Sabbatical Leave, and 
Sick Leave.) D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY— See Teacher 
Placement. 

TEACHERS’ ANNUITIES. An amount 
of money payable yearly, or at other regular 
intervals, for a definite or indefinite period 
is an annuity. 

Annuity payments may be considered as 
added salary allowances to public servants. A 
small part, usually three to five per cent, of 
the teachers’ salaries is withheld and pa 5 nnent 
is deferred until after the teacher is retired 
from active duty. Usually the amount of 
salary deducted from the teacher’s salary is 
matched by the employing body. This 
matched amount occasionally is less than the 
amount deducted from the teacher’s salary. 
The deducted and the matched amounts, taken 
together, along with the accrued interest there- 
on, go to make up the teacher’s annuity.’^ 
Both annuity rates and pajmients are based 
on mortality tables.^ The part of the annuity 
contributed by the employing board usually 
is subject to taxation, while the part con- 
tributed by the teacher is usually tax exempt. 
The cost of administration of the annuity 
fund is usually borne by the state.^ In case 
the teacher dies, resigns, or quits the profes- 
sion, his contributions, with the accumulated 
interest thereon, are returned to him or his 
estate.^ 

In providing funds for teachers’ annuities, 


state legislatures may appropriate money 
from^ the general fund, cause local school 
districts to make contributions to a state 
annuity fund, or appropriate funds directly 
from the state treasury. 

Because teachers are considered as em- 
ployees and not ofiScers of the state, the courts 
have generally held that a contractual rela- 
tionship exists between the teacher and the 
state. Whereas, annuity funds set up for the 
protection and benefit of municipal and state 
officers may be eliminated by future legisla- 
tion, this contractual relationship prevents the 
state from taking away moneys set aside for 
teacher’s annuities.® In the absence of statu- 
tory authority, it is doubtful whether school 
districts may deduct portions of teachers’ 
salaries to create an annuity fund. 

Teacher annuities work toward raising edu- 
cational standards, cause seasoned teachers to 
remain in the service, give dismity to the 
profession, encourage better qualified persons 
to enter the field, and provide for retirement 
and old age. (See Teachers’ Insurance, 
Teachers’ Retirements, and Teachers’ In- 
surance and Annuity Association of Amer- 
ica.) D.H.C. and.A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS, APPOINmENT OF. 
The appointment of a teacher is not complete 
until he is at work serving his pupils. As- 
suming that the most approved practice has 
been followed, the superintendent has recom- 
mended the best qualified teacher from c 
eligibility list. The board has approved Oie 
recommendation and authorized the issuance 
of a contract. The superintendent has sent 
the signed contract in duplicate to 1 
teacher, who has signed and retumM on® 
copy. The contract has been made effective 
for the .opening of school in Septe^er, an 
by its terms the teacher is appointed 
in the school system and not in a particu 


building. _ , r it tke 

When the teacher arrives in the 
superintendent, the principal, or . 

sentative helps him to find a loca , 
comfortable living quarters with opportunuj 
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to do scholarly work. He is introduced to a 
specific assignment of duties and given in- 
troductory supervision. Later, his capabilities 
are analyzed as a basis for more proper place- 
ment. 

The Committee on Equal Opportunity and 
the Committee on Tenure of the National 
Education Association have urged that a 
uniform contract form be used throughout 
each state, and tliat it should state (1) the 
length of the school term, (2) salary, (3) 
certificate required, and (4) a date for notifi- 
cation of reelection. These and other provi- 
sions for equal protection of the teacher and 
the board should be stated in legally en- 
forceable language. 

Three typical terms of employment which 
may be provided in the contract are (1) an 
annual election, (2) a continuing contract, 
that requires the board to notify the teacher 
by a specified date if his services will not be 
required for the following year, and (3) 
probationary employment. Under the third 
arrangement, the board may dismiss the 
teacher at tlie end of any year during the 
probationary period without showing cause, 
but must employ him on permanent tenure 
{g.v.) if it reemploys him at the end of that 
probationary period. (See Teachers’ Con- 
tracts; Teachers’ Legal Status.) A.V.O. 
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TEACHERS’ BOIVUS. For summer- 
school attendance, travel, outstanding achieve- 
ment, and similar reasons, payments to teach- 
ers, in the form of a bonus, sometimes are 
made in addition to the contractual salary. 
Such payment is usually a certain percentage 
of the annual salary which is uniform 
throughout a given school system or unit. In 
order to encourage summer-school study, 
many boards of education give outright 
grants, for example a bonus of $50, usually 
on the basis of &e credit earned. Extension 
and correspondence work are^ encouraged in 
the same way in a few school systems. Such 
encouragement is provided on the assumption 
that continued college study leads to increased 
teacliing efficiency. Where this practice is 
follo^ved, it is important that the teacher’s 


health be guarded carefully. The bonus 
plan is used in a few instances to help retain 
superior teachers over a long period of years. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the city 
School systems encourage summer-school at- 
tendance by financing a part of such attend- 
ance. In 58 per cent of 605 cities that give 
direct financial aid for summer-school attend- 
ance, teachers are granted a permanent salary 
increase in addition to the bonus. 

Provided teachers attend accredited institu- 
tions, school boards and administrative offi- 
cials, authorities hold, should not specify the 
particular summer school for the teachers to 
attend, but the superintendent or principal 
should feel free to recommend to the teacher 
certain definite courses which will help meet 
the teacher’s particular needs. The teacher’s 
transcript of summer-school work, it is fur- 
ther held, should be reviewed, and the type 
of courses taken and the quality of work done 
should be approved before payment of bonus 
or of salary increases, or before other rec- 
ognition is given the work. Many school ad- 
ministrators believe that the advantages 
claimed for the bonus should be included in 
the salary schedule instead of using the bonus 
plan to obtain these results. (See Teachers’ 
Salaries.) D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS, CERTIFICATION OF. 

In general, teachers are required to have cer- 
tificates in order to hold positions in the pub- 
lic schools and receive public money in com- 
pensation for their services. The most fre- 
quently used current basis for certification is 
the success achieved in appropriate courses, 
usually of college grade. An older type of 
certificate generally authorized its holder to 
teach in any school in the state, and in any 
department from the kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade. In contrast, current certificates 
are more specific authorizations to teach one 
or more definite subjects or in such depart- 
ments as kindergarten-primary or senior high 
school. 

Probationary Certificate. A probation- 
ary certificate is granted on more limited 
qualifications as to experience, training, or 
both, than the highest professional certificate. 
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of its class. The usual distinction between it 
and the permanent or unconditional certificate 
is that the probationary one expires in one, 
two, or more years, and is renewable for 
either another specified period or for life, on 
evidence of professional growth. Frazier 
reports a marked tendency, in recent revisions 
of certification requirements, to issue initial 
certificates to teacher-training graduates on a 
probationary ratlier than a permanent basis. 
The term used here should not be confused 
with the probationary period of employment 
of some teachers in city schools. 

Life Certificate. As the term implies, a 
life certificate is ordinarily valid for the 
teaching life of the holder. However, the im- 
plication that the teacher should be able at 
all times to render efficient service has led to 
such limitations as a specified age for retire- 
ment. Moreover, some regulations provide 
thatvafter specified periods of disuse of the 
certificate, the holder must take refresher 
courses or otherwise shmv evidence of teach- 
ing ability and current professional knowledge 
and ability, in order to re-enter teaching. 

State Certification. State certification 
exists in the various states, with a few excep- 
tions. In Massachusetts, the town committee 
keeps full power over certification, although 
the state issues some certificates to certain 
groups of teachers and administrators. In 
California, counties share with the state in 
making and scoring teacher-examinations, and 
issue some certificates on the examinations 
they have administered. Counties may issue 
certificates, under state control, in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Mississippi, and Missouri. A few 
cities located in twelve states, and certain 
colleges in nine states continue to issue their 
own certificates. 

Reciprocation in Certification. Re- 
ciprocation among states in certification of 
teachers refers to the practice in which a 
state issues a certificate to an applicant on the 
basis of an equivalent one which he holds 
from another state. He may be asked to sub- 
mit evidence concerning his preparation to 
help deterrhine whether the two certificates 
are equivalent. Seemingly because it is re- 
garded as more difficult to determine the 
equivalence of certificates than it is to eval- 
uate the credits earned in college courses, the 
latter basis is superseding the former for the 
issuance of certificates to out-of-to\\m appli- 
cants. The number of states that issued cer- 


tificates on an exchange basis declined from 
thirty-eight in 1921 to eight in 1940. . ' 
Supervisory Certificate. A recognition 
of the specialized character of the duties and 
the training desired of those engaged in 
supervisory and administrative work has led 
to the issuance of supervisory certificates, 
Frazier reports the number of states issuing 
such certificates as one in 1906 and thirty-one 
in 1937. 


Examination for Certification. In old- 
er practice, teachers’ certificates were issued 
to those ^vho were successful in examinations, 
usually of the essay type. The frequency of 
this procedure has declined. Frazier reports 
that only twenty states in 1937 were issuing 
certificates on examination and only to a 
small number of persons. However, some 
large cities, of which New York is an ex- 
ample, use this method of teacher selection. 
The prerequisite amount of education for ad- 
mission to teachers’ examinations varies from 


none in a number of states to the possession 
of a master’s degree or its equivalent in other 
states, (See Teachers’ Legal Status; 
Teachers, Appointment of; Teachers, 
Selection of.) A.V.O, 
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TEACHERS, COLLEGE— See College 
ACULTV. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE. An institotion 
ar the education of teachers that usua y r 
uires high school graduation for admission, 
ffers four years of college grade work, ^ 
rants a bachelor’s degree at the end o 
aurse. Teachers colleges began replay 

le normal schools iq.v.) after .fjnjjs 

reasingly after ,1920. Many new 
^ere founded during this time and 
ormal schools became teachers colleg^ ^ 
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necessary the elevation of standards for the 
teaching profession and resulted in the teach- 
ers college movement. 

It was clear that prospective teachers 
needed more than two years of high school 
before entrance to a professional school, and 
it was also clear that two years of profes- 
sional preparation were too little. Students 
did not have enough time to acquire a good 
general education in addition to the profes- 
sional study of education. Therefore, the 
changes that rvere involved in the teachers 
college movement included raising die en- 
trance requirements to four years of high 
school work, making provisions for the edu- 
cation of secondary school teachers, and 
lengthening the professional course of study 
to four years in order to emhrace a htoad 
general education as well as mastery of sub- 
ject matter and an understanding of educa- 
tional principles and methods. Experimental 
research and advanced investigation in many 
areas of teachers college education after 1890 
have increasingly built up a resource of or- 
ganized knowledge and experience that has 
enhanced the preparation of teachers and 
made possible die raising of the standards of 
the profession. 

These changes are reflected in the tendency 
of present-day educators to refer to “teacher 
education” iq.v.) rather than to “teacher 
training” which connotes a narrow training 
in skills and pedagogical methods. The trend 
to teachers colleges is revealed by the fact 
that in 1920 there ivere 46 teachers colleges, 
by 1928 there were 137, and by 1941 there 
were 185 accredited teachers colleges, most 
of ivhich were state teachers colleges. Forty- 
two states have established state teachers col- 
leges; among the most important of the pri- 
vate institutions are Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia University and George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Many of the teachers colleges, in addition to 
the bachelor’s degree, award the master’s de- 
gree and a feiv, the doctor’s degree. 

The curriculum of the teachers college has 
expanded to keep pace with and even to lead 
the expansion of educational services in the 
schools of the country. The curriculum of a 
large teachers college includes a wide range 
of courses to meet tlie needs of regular teach- 
ers in all areas of the elementary- schools and 
secondary schools, of administrative officers 


on all levels, and of special functions of many 
kinds. In addition to the subject matter 
fields a teachers college offers work in the 
foundations of education common to all edu- 
tional workers (philosophy, history, psy- 
chology, and sociology of education) ; work 
in special branches of curriculum, adminis- 
tration and guidance in different types of 
schools and institutions; and opportunity for 
observation, participation, and practice in ac- 
tual teaching situations. R.F.B. 
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TEACHERS’ COISTRACTS. Tlie teach- 
er’s contract creates and conditions the teach- 
er’s status, and justifies her power to act in 
loco parentis (q.v.). The legal status varies 
from state to state, and within a state among 
different types of districts. Some states have 
standardized contract forms for local school 
boards, and others have no contract forms at 
all. Some contracts are short simple docu- 
ments, while others enumerate scores of du- 
ties imposed upon the teacher. In some states 
there is no control over the power of the 
local school board to contract tvith teachers; 
other states control the power of appointment 
and dismissal, and stipulate specific items to 
be included in the teacher’s contract. Univer- 
sally, some type of certificate is required of 
a teacher (See Teacher’s Legal Status). 
Whether the certificate must be available at 
the time of entering the contract or merely 
prior to starting teaching is frequently a mat- 
ter of statutory language. 

While there are some special aspects about 
teacher’s contracts, the general law of con- 
tracts applies to them. As in all cases, the 
qontract must comply with any specific statu- 
tory terms, as to form, debt limitations, and 
the like. Wliile most statutes require that the 
teachers contract be in writing, apart from 
statute an oral contract is generally valid. 
Other normal contract law rules also apply! 
It must be definite; if the salary is left to 
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future agreement, it is too indefinite. The 
parties must be competent to contract. This 
means that the contract must be approved by 
the school board, as a hoard, and not merely 
by its members individually. Nor can ap- 
proval of the contract be delegated to the 
superintendent. There must be adequate con- 
sideration, as well as an offer of employment 
and its acceptance. Also, and of great im- 
portance, are the “silent terms” of the con- 
tract, the statutory provisions and the board’s 
rules and regulations, which are parts of the 
contract even although not specifically men- 
tioned. 

Types of Contract — ^Tenure. In gen- 
eral there are two types of teacher’s contract 
laws, one of statewide application, the other 
of local application. Among the state-wide 
and uniform laws, there are few characteristic 
types: (a) annual elections of teacher, 'or a 
complete absence of all legislation, in which 
event tlie annual election procedure is gen- 
. erally followed; this exists in eleven states; 

. (b) long-term contracts, which may be 
awarded for periods of more than one year, 
exist in two states; (c) the continuing con- 
tract, whereby a teacher continues for the 
next year if she has not received notice of 
termination by a given date. This type of 
statute, which exists in some ten states, car- 
ries no assurance of security because it does 
not forbid dismissals without cause or for ar- 
bitrary reasons, but merely makes the school 
board act within a specified time. Some of 
the more recent continuing contract laws re- 
ally are permanent tenure laws in effect; (d)- 
permanent tenure after a probationary period 
of from one to five, but generally, three years 
with dismissal only after notice of cause, and 
generally on hearing and trial. This type of 
law exists in seven states. N on-uniformity ap- 
plicable provisions in eighteen states carry 
different combinations of tenure in some re- 
gions of the state, optional tenure in others, 
mixed with continuing contract and annual 
election programs in still other parts of the 
state. 

In addition to state systems, there are two 
types of local tenure plans. In ten states, 
there are state statutes creating local tenure 
plans applicable to particular localities only, 
and in at least nineteen cities local tenure has 
been created by local action.' 

, According to a June 1942 study of the Na- 


tional Education Association, city teachers, 
generally speaking, have some form of tenure 
protection in thirty-seven states, and rural 
teachers, in tAventy-four states. 

Permanent tenure legislation is of recent 
development and is intended to free teachers 
from political, personal, or commercial dom- 
ination, to protect them against unjust and 
arbitrary dismissal, to provide some reason- 
able personal and academic freedom, and to 
encourage experienced teachers to remain in 
their profession ratlier than seek other and 
more remunerative employment. It has been 
universally upheld as constitutional. In some 
places, it has been unpopular Avith school 
boards Avho have sought to circumvent its 
effect by requiring signed but undated resig- 
nations, or have dismissed teachers before the 
completion of probationary 'terms so as to 
prevent the vesting of tenure. Such practices 
have been declared improper in at least tAvo 
states: H os ford v. Board of Education of 
Minneapolis, 201 Minn. 1, 275 N.W. 81 
(1937) ; Briney v. Santa Ana H. S. Dist., 
131 Cal. App. 357, 21 Pac. (2) 610 (1933). 

Where tenure laAvs are set up in terns of 
contracts, they partake of the protection of 
the contract clause of the federal constitution 
(See Educational Law and Legislation; 
Dartmouth Case; Tenure) and are tlius im- 
mune from subsequent legislation. State ex 
rel Anderson v. Brand, 303 U.S. 95 (1938). 

The latest available figures, prepared by 
the National Education Association as of May 
1, 1942, shoAV that 44..6 per cent of the teach- 
ers in the country have tenure protection; 
20.9 per cent are under continuing contract 
plans; 7.1 per cent under long-term contract 
arrangements; 6.6 per cent are subject to 
annual election; and 20.8 per cent are a 
the mercy of boards subject to no legislative 
restrictions. 

Dismissals. Apart from statutory restric- 
tions, boards generally have the poAver o 
dismiss teachers. But even in the ° 

statutory protection, it is Avidely hel ^ 
such dismissals before the end of the con ra 
term must be for cause and cannot be ar 
trary. Tenure statutes place controls “P®” . 
school board’s untrammeled right of disrn^ 
sal, generally restricting dismissals to 
cases involving causes Avhich f for 
in the statute. Commonly specified , 
remoAml include: disobedience of hoar > 
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if the rules are reasonable and mthin the 
board’s authority to adopt; incompetence, in 
which case the burden of proof is upon the 
school board; neglect of duty; misconduct; 
and immorality (in some cases it has been 
held that a mere charge of immorality is suf- 
ficient cause). The states are in conflict as 
to whether, apart from statute, marriage is 
cause for dismissal; in tenure cases the ma- 
jority view seems to hold that it is not. 

Courts have had occasion to review dis- 
missals of teachers for political activity. 
Merely by becoming a teacher, one does not 
lose his rights of citizenship or of the free 
expression of his religious, social, political, 
or other convictions. Apart from the restric- 
tions laid down in such legislation as the 
Hatch act teachers may engage in 

political activities outside of the classroom. 
The troublesome issue arises when the dis- 
missals are attributable to membership in po- 
litical or other groups espousing nationally 
or locally unpopular views, e.g., communism, 
socialism, pacifism, evolutionism, or equality 
of races. Normally, such teachers are dis- 
missed on fictitious charges of incompetence, 
disobedience, or some other alleged statutory 
ground for dismissal. Judicial affirmation of 
such dismissals — ^whether for the truthful of 
the fictitious reason, or for indefinite causes 
admittedly unrelated to classroom efficiency — 
is destructive of that security and independ- 
ence so essential to the full performance of 
a teacher’s function in a democracy. (See 
Acadejuc Freedom.) 

Generally, tenure statutes assure teachers 
of the right to a notice of the charges and 
the opportunity for a hearing before dismis- 
sal; where such rights are allowed, no dis- 
missal can be made legally Avithout follorving 
the statutory procedure. Where the statute 
gives no right to a hearing but specifies 
causes for removal, it has been held frequent- 
ly that a hearing is still necessary. The pro- 
cedure in such hearings is informal and 
unfettered by technical rules of evidence. 

Damages. An improperly dismissed 
teacher may recover damages sustained there- 
by, Avhich under normal circumstances could 
be the contract salary. HoAvever, a dismissed 
teacher is under a duty to mitigate these dam- 
ages to the best of her ability by making 
reasonable efforts to obtain rvork of the same 
general character if not too remotely situated 


from home. A dismissed teacher cannot re- 
fuse to take other similar employment and 
expect to recover the whole amount of her 
contract salary. Any such other earnings dur- 
ing the original period of the contract must 
be deducted from the contract salary to reach 
the amount of alloAvable damages. 

Where a teacher Avho has earned tenure 
has been dismissed improperly she is entitled 
not only to damages, but also to reinstate- 
ment to her former position. Tenure is not 
only a guaranty against arbitrary dismissal, 
but is also a protection against arbitrary or 
unreasonable demotions, although tenure does 
not freeze teachers into specific jobs or as- 
signments. 

Abolition. If a contract is for a definite 
term, it is generally held that the position 
legally cannot be abolished prior to the ter- 
mination of that term. HoAvever, tenure rights 
do not bar abolition of a position, if done in 
good faith. In some laws, priority of re- 
employment is guaranteed to teachers with 
tenure Avhose positions have been abolished. 
(See Teacher’s Legal Status.) H.N.R. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNaL— See Council, 
Teachers’, 

TEACHERS CREDIT UNION — See 
Loan Funds. 

TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK. So that 
teachers may constantly evaluate their pro- 
fessional knowledge and have a book for 
quick reference to information needed in the 
teacher’s daily tasks, there is a real need for 
a compact compilation of important facts, 
principles, theories, and data in each of the 
various phases of education. It is usually the 
purf ose of a teachers’ handbook to meet these 
need i. A good^ example of such a handbook 
is the one written by Elsbree, Halsey, and 
Elsbree.2 

Another purpose of the teachers’ handbook 
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is that of stimulating teachers and others in- 
terested in the profession to further study in 
the field of education. Such purposes as pro- 
viding a means for self improvement among, 
teachers, stimulating parent-teacher associa- 
tion programs, and serving as a ready ref- 
erence for students in education are proposed 
for such hooks. The usual contents of these 
handbooks are in the form of brief statements 
which frequently consist of questions and an- 
swers. Those handbooks which are written by 
boards of education, superintendents, and 
teacher committees generally consist of a list 
of directions, suggestions, statements of 
policy, and rules of the school system.^ 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS’ HEALTH. A survey of 
the studies of the health of teachers shows 
that men are absent less frequently and for 
shorter periods than women. Ailments pe- 
culiar to women have little bearing on teacher 
absence. 

Great inconsistency is shown in the relation 
of sickness rate to age. In some cities the rate 
increases steadily with age; in others there is 
no correlation between age and illness; and 
in still others the rate declines ivith increase 
in age. On the whole, however, the weight 
of evidence seems to indicate that the sickness 
rate of school teachers increases slightly with 
age. 

So far as the death rate is indicative of the 
level of health, teachers, as a class, are re- 
markably healthy. When the number who are 
sick and the length of absences are compared 
with similar records of industrial workers and 
clerical groups, the health record of the 
teacher remains superior. The most frequent 
causes of teachers’ illness are diseases of the 
respiratory system, such as colds and infiu- 
enuza, although teachers are not more subject 
to lliese diseases than are other indoor work- 
ers. The opportunity for contagion in the 
classroom makes the incidence of colds more 
serious among teachers than among tvorkers 
in shops and offices. Illness caused by diges- 
tive disorders is less common among teachers 
than among workers in other fields. Tuber- 


culosis does not appear to be significant 
among teachers, but laryngitis is considered 
by some health specialists as a true occupa- 
tional disease of teachers. Tonsillitis is also 
a common cause of absence. 

Long expensive illnesses are relatively in- 
frequent among teachers. Nervous disorders 
are more common among women than among 
men. Absence^ due to nervous disorders in- 
crease with advancing age. 

On the whole, the teacher has a relatively 
good chance, for a long life and a compara- 
tively low sickness rate in comparison with 
workers in other fields. The “average teacher” 
will have a succession of minor ailments in a 
life comparatively free from serious risks,^ 

A recent report indicates that 23 per cent 
of classroom teachers are in excellent health, 
46.5 per cent are in good health, 10 per cent 
are in fair health, 5 per cent are low in vital- 
ity, while 2.5 per cent are in chronic ill 
health.^ (See Teachers’ Absence.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A, 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE— See Teach- 
ers’ Meeting. 

TEACHERS’ INSURANCE. A plan 
rvhereby teachers are guaranteed a financial 
payment or indemnity for chance occurrences 
such as loss of job, loss of health, or injury; 
and the payment of a stipulated sum to a 
specified beneficiary in the event of death 
may be called teachers' insurance. 

Under the group plan, teachers are insured 
as a group rather than individually; the rates 
are lower, and the protection is less satisfac- 
tory. Many teachers have found the group- 
insurance plan less satisfactory than a goo 
state retirement system.^ 

Whereas industrial employers may requHo 
all their employees to enroll for group ja 
surance, such compulsion is impractica or 
teachers. Teachers’ membership in group lo 
surance plans has always been voluntary ^ 
spite the tesultant difficulty of maintaining 
sufficiently large group. In industry ^ r 
ployer usually contributes to the paymen 
the group-insurance premium, but teac e 
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usually pay the total cost of their o^vn group 
insurance.^ 

Some of the advantages of group insurance 
are (a) all members of the teaching group- 
are usually eligible without a medical exam- 
ination, (b) teachers are usually permitted to 
convert their policies to ordinary insurance 
upon withdrawal from the staff or, in some 
cases, from the profession, (c) in most sys- 
tems new members may enter at any time, 
(d) the typical group health-and-accident in- 
surance policy covers every disability of the 
entire teaching personnel.® 

Some of the disadvantages are (a) the in- 
surance company usually reserves the right to 
cancel the master policy; (b) younger teach- 
ers are seldom interested in group insurance, 
and may be able to buy individual insurance 
at a cheaper rate; (c) in many instances, 
teachers must give up their group insurance 
upon retiring from active teaching. 

As for individual insurance, the commer- 
cial companies naturally try to sell the type 
of insurance that is most profitable. Teachers 
should realize this fact and ask themselves 
certain questions such as the following before 
purchasing insurance: What are my insurance 
needs? Which is more economical, the stock 
or mutual type of insurance? If I cannot 
purchase all the insurance which I need, 
which type should I purchase first? 

One of the worst threats to economic se- 
curity is permanent disability. Commercial 
companies offer so many types of coverage 
against loss of income from disability, both 
temporary and permanent, that it is difficult 
for the teacher to knmv when he is getting 
adequate protection. Most of the policies for 
accidents are not only written for a limited 
period of time, but may be cancelled at the 
option of the company. Cancellation of insur- 
ance against disability should not be allorved; 
income should be guaranteed for life; pre- 
mium payments should be waived during dis- 
ability; waiting periods after disability should 
be short; and agreement as to rvhat constitutes 
disability should be clear (See Teachers’ 
Annuities, Teachers’ Retirejient, and 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion OP America.) D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS’ INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
The function of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America is to- issue 
and administer life insurance policies and 
annuity contracts for staff members of col- 
leges and universities in the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland. It is a non- 
profit organization which was originally en- 
dowed by the Carnegie Corporation but is 
now under no obligation to this corporation. 
(See Teachers’ Annuities, Teachers’ In- 
surance, and Teachers’ Retirement.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHER’S LEGAL STATUS. The 
teacher is surrounded by all sorts of statu- 
tory, administrative, and customary provisions 
which condition tlie performance of duty. 

Certification. All states now require 
teachers to possess certificates or licenses 
issued by appropriate authorities, generally 
the State Board of Education or State Super- 
intendent, before they may be permitted to 
teach. Recent years have ivitnessed a ten- 
dency toward centralization of the certifica- 
tion functions; in 1893, teaching certificates 
were issued by state-wide agencies in only 3 
states, but by 1933, 39 states operated on a 
centralized basis. With this- movement has 
groivn another for the raising of require- 
ments for licensing and for differentiation of 
certification requirements. While local com- 
munities may establish additional qualifica- 
tions, normally the state requirements are 
determinative. Among the general require- 
ments, over one-third of the states prescribe 
citizenship, and over one-half a certificate of 
good health; generally, a high school edu- 
cation, and an age of 18 years .is necessary, 
although frequently college education is now 
required. Professional requirements are of 
varied sorts; courses in school law and in 
state or federal constitutions and history 
typify one form of course content, while 
subject matter and methodology courses typi- 
fy another. Occasionally, examinations are 
given to test professional competence, but 
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by and large certification is based on creden- 
tials; reciprocity of certification among states 
is not as common as it might be. Renewals 
of certificates are frequently based on con- 
tinued in-service education. The power of 
revocation of certificates generally exists in 
state authorities, and in about one-quarter 
of the states in local authorities. (See Teach- 
ers, Certification of.) 

Salaries. About 24< states have some type 
of mandatory minimum-wage salary laws for 
teachers, slightly over half of which are of 
state-wide application. Most of these laws 
were enacted during and following the First 
World War, when a serious emergency was 
caused by teacher scarity. There is a wide- 
spread practice of establishing salary differ- 
entials based on sex. Although as early as 
1914, the National Education Association 
went on record as being opposed to such 
differentials, only ten states have adopted 
laws forbidding such discrimination against 
female teachers. Provisions common in some 
states setting up different salary schedules 
for white and colored teachers have been 
declared unconstitutional [AUton V. School 
Board of City of Norfolk, 112 Fed. (2) 992 
(1940), cert. den. 311 U. S. 693 (1940)]. 
And while there has been an increase in sal- 
ary levels from an estimated average annual 
earning of $256 in 1890 to an estimated aver- 
age annual salary of $1,360 in 1940, the 
increase does not compare favorably -ivith 
the general increase in ^vages except in the 
last decade. Tlie general low level of teach- 
ers’ salaries, particularly in rural areas, is 
one of the reasons usually given for the large 
turnover of teachers. (See Teachers’ Sal- 
aries.) 

Pensions and Retirement. Retirement 
laws differ among states, but in general 
actuarially sound systems provide for mutual 
contributions to the fund by the teacher 
(almost universally in terms of a given per- 
centage of salary) and by the state (in equal 
amount). 

The constitutionality of teachers’ pension 
systems has been upheld as a means of ob- 
taining a better type of personnel through 
assuring the teacher and his dependents some 
degree of security on superannuation or 
disability. By 1940 there were 33 state-wide 
pension or retirement systems, and at least 
65 local ones in 26 states, 9 of which have 


no state-wide system, all t«gether covering 
some 65% of the teachers of the country. In 
many of these, the retirement benefits arc 
very inadequate. There is no general uni- 
formity among these various systems, some 
of which are not even on a contributory 
basis and many of which leave much to be 
desired in soundness; only eleven have a 
compulsory retirement age. Few systems 
include non-certificated school employees or 
the professional staffs of slate universities or 
teachers colleges. (See Teachers’ Retire- 
ment.) 

Working Conditions. The teacher op- 
erates in terms of not only her contract, 
but also the school code and the school 
board bylaws and regulations, although she 
may never have seen either of them. This 
means that her contract has read into it 
all tlie requirements of the statutes and 
state board regulations, and all the re- 
strictions of the local board’s rules. Some 
of these rules impinge very heavily upon the 
personal and private life of the teacher. 
Among administrative “blue-laws” are local 
contract provisions forbidding teachers to 
keep company witli “sorry young men,” pro- 
visions whereby the teacher agrees not to 
attend dances, and not to marry; other con- 
tracts require the teacher to spend week-ends 
in town “except at such intervals as the super- 
intendent may designate.” Otlier contracts 
regulate the length of skirts and the. amount 
of rouge and lipstick. Perhaps the prize 
one requires a teacher to sign a statement. 
“I promise not to fall in love.”_ Owing to the 
insecurity of so many American teacliere, 
teachers are helpless against school boams 
which regard appointments as favors, 
warrant exists in law for it, but it is we 
kno^vn that appointments frequently are dic- 
tated by such personal eonsiderations ’ 
gious beliefs, nationality, kinship to 
tial board members, and marital status, rathe 
than by professional consideration. For roan) 
teachers there is no such thmg as privacy 
or the development of an individual , 

ality; the teachers’ social and intellec 
activities are closely restricted. Ho^®^ “ 
school systems where appointment is on 
basis of examinations similar to 
civil service there is less danger o 
conditions existing. 

Some school boards insist upon w at 
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known in labor circles as a “yellow-dog” 
contract. These agreements not to join a 
labor union have been upheld {Seattle H. S. 
Chapter of American Federation of Teachers 
V. Sharpies, 159 Wash. 524, 293 Pac. 994 

, . .. 

Some communities have been sustamed in 
their refusal to employ married women as 
teachers and in the dismissal of female teach- 
ers who married after tliey ivere employed. 
Such policies have found widespread con- 
demnation, and seem to be likely to diminish 
at least during periods of shortages of teach- 
ers. (See also Hatch Act; In Loco Par- 
entis; Liabiuty; Loyalty Oaths; Teach- 
ers’ Contracts; Teachers’ Status.) 

H.N.R. 
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TEACHERS’ LICENSE— See Teachers, 
Certification of. 

TEACHERS’ LOAN FUNDS— See Loan 
Funds. ’ 

TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. To facili- 
tate tlie cencral administration of tlie school 
and to improve the teachers in service con- 
stitute tlie twofold function of n typical 
teachers’ meeting. General professional meet- 
ings, grade meetings, professional-study meet- 
ings, and departmental or subject-matter 
meetings are, in general, the most frequently 
held types of teachers’ meetings. The first 
type (professional meeting) is in some places 
called the teachers^ institute. This is the name 
given to tlie type of meeting in which the 
teachers report for duty one or more days be- 
fore school opens for tlie purposes of orienta- 
tion, formulation of aims and objectives, and 
outlining metliods of procedure. In some 
schools, meetings of this sort are held period- 
ically throughout tlie session, while in others 
they are held only at the beginning of each 
session of school. All teachers in the school 
arc expected to attend tlicse meetings. A part 


of the time is generally used for becoming 
better acquainted.^ 

When problems arise -which are peculiar to 
the teachers of a particular grade (fourtli- 
grade teacliers, for example) the supervisory 
officials may call what is termed a grade meeU 
ing. Such meetings obviously are practical 
only when there are at least 8 or 10 teachers 
in a given grade. The type of meeting in 
high school which corresponds rvith the grade 
meeting in the elementary school is known as 
tlie departmental meeting or subject-matter 
meeting. Where tliere is departmentalized 
teaching in the elementary school there is oc- 
casion for tliq subject-matter type of meeting. 

The professional-study meeting usually cen- 
ters about some problem which should be 
approached from the point of view of both 
theory and practice. The teaching of reading, 
for example, can be studied intensively at a 
given number of meetings. The best prepared 
teacher in the field may conduct the program 
of the meeting. This instructor may ask tlie 
other teachers questions, give them assign- 
ments, and call upon tliem for reports. Tlie 
problem is usually selected by the common 
consent of all concerned. 

Of tlie many metliods used in conducting 
teachers’ meetings, some are more effective 
than otliers. The folloiving metliods were re- 
ported in the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers: 1. scheduled addresses by 
local staff members; 2. scheduled addresses 
by “outside” speakers; 3. group discussion 
led by local staff members; 4. group discus- 
sion led by an “outsider”; 5. scheduled ad- 
dresses and group discussion by local staff 
members; 6. scheduled addresses by “out- 
side” speakers, folloived by group discus- 
sion; 7. demonstration teaching with a group 
of children by local staff members, followed 
by discussion; 8. demonstration teaching with 
a group of children by an “outsider”, fol- 
lowed by discussion; 9. “clinical” demonstra- 
tion by local staff members of a process or 
an activity not involving teaching problems; 
for example, keeping attendance records, e.x- 
plaining technicalities of radio transmission 
and ^reception, constructing a bulletin board; 
10. “clinical” demonstration by an “outsider” 
of a process or activity not involring a teach- 
ing problem; for example, the preparation 
of a case study of a pupil referred to a child 
guidance clinic; 11. exhibits of books, equip- 
ment, special materials of instruction or 
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pupils’ work, conducted by local staff mem- 
bers; and 12. exhibits of books, equipment, 
special materials of instruction or pupils’ 
work, conducted by “outside” agencies. 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS, MENTAL HYGIENE OF 

— See Mental Hygiene. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS — See Teach- 
ers’ Retirement. 

TEACHERS, RATING OF./ In order 
to promote teaching efficiency, to improve 
teachers in service, to help determine teacher 
promotion and dismissal, to aid in super- 
vision, and for other reasons, many superin- 
tendents feel that it is desirable to rate teach- 
ers. To promote teaching efficiency is usually 
considered the most important of these pur- 
poses for rating. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to rate 
the teachers, since their selection is his re- 
sponsibility. In actual practice, however, 
superintendents select the majority of teach- 
ers, but the principals and supervisors usually 
rate them. Teachers are also rated by their 
pupils, teaching colleagues, school patrons, 
the public in general and boards of education. 
Frequently teachers rate themselves,^ 

Teacher rating, in spite of the difficulty 
involved, is still a useful tool in the hands of 
a skilled rating official who can use it wisely. 
Many school officials are recognizing the fact 
that teachers can profitably be encouraged 
to rate themselves. It is significant that there 
is a low correlation between teachers’ self- 
evaluation and principals’ evaluation of the 
same teachers.^/ 

A score card is a type of rating device 
whereon definite numerical values are as- 
signed to each factor, and the rater checks 
the number which best expresses his opinion 
of tlie teacher as regards the factor. The 
Corrigan Score Card for Rating Teaching and 
the Teacher, prepared by Rose A. Carrigan 
and published by World Book Company, 
1930, is a good illustration of score cards by 
•which teachers are rated. (Items below quot- 
ed by permission of the publisher) . It repre- 
sents one form of the impression method. 


The Carrigan Score Card presents a series 
of questions on the teacher’s traits and pro- 
cedures to be answered by the supervisor. 
The score card is divided into two parts: 
Part 1, Teaching, and Part 11, The Teacher. 
Part I is further subdivided into three major 
factors: A. The Background or Workshop; 
B. The Work; C. The Child. For each factor 
' there are a number of specific questions to 
be answered. Thus, The Work, for example, 
is evaluated in terms of eight separate ques- 
tions: /. Was the subject matter, so far as 
it was under the control of the teacher, worth- 
while? 11. Was the specific, aim apparent, 
definite, arid of sufficient ivorth? III. Was 
the organization good? IV. Was all the time 
profitably employed, thus indicating that the 
teacher had a proper sense of values? V. 
Did the proportion of individual response in 
the class prove the teaching succcessfid? 
VI. Was the work wholly cooperative, or 
merely a guessing game in which the chil 
dren tried to find out what answers the teach- 
er tvanted? VII. Was there a checking of 
results? VIII. Was there suggested any vital 
connection with a future activity? Though 
the items to be rated appear as questions, the 
responses are to be expressed in numerical 
terms. In answer to the question, “Was there 
a checking of results?” the supervisor^ is 
expected to give the teacher a score ranging 
from zero up to a maximum of forty. Not 
all questions are equally important in ^deter- 
mining the final rating. The question “Were 
there attempts to beautify it (the room) in 
any simple, inexpensive way?” has a 
mum score of 15 "while the question, Was 
there a satisfactory proportion of individiia 
children who, throughout the entire peno t 
were absorbingly interested in the work an 
were putting forth effort?” has a maximum 
score of 100. These maximum scores repre- 
sent the value which the author of 
card attaches to the influence which the ra ing 
on that question should have in determining 
the total score. 

The tendency, hoAvever, is towards the use 
of rating scales and away from the sco 
card. A rating scale is a device^ , i 
paring the efficiency of the teacher m a 
system with the other teachers or . 

accepted standard. The Tuscaloosa 
(Alabama) Teachers Association, ° j. ig 
ample, has prepared a Teacher 
to be used in the Tuscaloosa County 
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Tliis scale is planned in terms of eight major 
categories; namely, /. Personal Character- 
terislics; 11, Ability to Plan and Teach; 
111. Classroom Management; IV. Profes- 
sional Status; ■ V. Extra-Curricular; VI. 
Promptness; VII. Professional Member- 
ships. Each of these aspects of the teacher’s 
ability is evaluated in terms of a number of 
more specific items, each of which is rated 
on a fi%'e-point scale ranging from superior 
to good to average to fair, to poor. Thus, 
Personal Characteristics has tu'elve items as 
follows: 1. Personal appearance; 2. Voice 
and speech; 3. Emotional stability; 4. Ini- 
tiative and originality; 5. Ability to plan and 
execute; 6. Willingness to work and accept 
responsibility; 7. Loyalty and co-operation; 
8. Attitude toward supervision; 9. Enthusi- 
asm; 10. Consideration for pupils; 11. 
Health; 12. Tact. 

Rating Scales have also been prepared for 
administrators and supervisors.^ On the rating 
scale which San Francisco (California) uses 
for measuring the efficiency of administrators 
tliere are six major categories: 1. Personal 
Characteristics; II. Leadership; HI. Profes- 
sional Qualifications; IV. Clerical Work; 
V. Administration; VI. Supervision. The ad- 
ministrator is rated with respect to each of 
tliese six categories by means of a five-point 
scale; namely, 1. Outstanding; 2. Very Good; 
3. Satisfactory; 4. Unsatisfactory; and 5. 
Failing. To assist the person Avho is to rate 
tlie administrator, tliere are listed a number 
of specific factors which should he consid- 
ered; provision is made for including other 
factors, too, in the rating. For example, under 
V. Administration, the follo;ving factors are 
indicated: 1. Ability to understand problems 
and to make prompt decisions; 2. Check on 
attendance and tardiness; 3. Classification of 
pupils and assignment of teachers; 4. Con- 
trol of pupils (order and discipline) ; 5. Cur- 
riculum adjustment; 6. Distribution of boolcs 
and supplies; 7. Effective use of building 
(rooms, library, auditorium) ; 8, Guidance 
of extra-curricular activities; 9. Health pro- 
gram; 10. Plan for janitorial service; 
11. Program making; 12. Safety program; 
13. Sense of order and system; 14. Traffic 
control (in building or out of building) ; 
15. Understanding of relative values: 16. 
Upkeep and appearance of building; 17. Use 
of yard and play facilities. 

The preparation of score cards and rating 


scales for rating teachers and administrators 
stems from the widespread dissatisfaction 
rvith traditional methods of rating ^v'hich 
rested so largely on the superior officer’s 
vague likes and dislikes, sometimes with re- 
spect to traits ^sdiich are unimportant or even 
irrelevant. At the very least, these scales 
improve ratings by indicating- the factors 
which should be considered when teachers 
and administrators are evaluated. The spe- 
cificity of the items and the ratings reduce, 
to some extent, the complete subjectivity of 
tlie ratings, even though they do not neces- 
sarily lead to absolutely objective ratings. 
That the total score can usually be analyzed 
in terms of ratings on specific items facili- 
tates diagnosis of failure and also the plan- 
ning of a corrective program. 

It is generally agreed by those who have 
used rating scales and score cards for teach- 
ers and administrators tliat tliese measuring 
instruments have improved the rating process 
but that there is room for even further 
improvement. Unless criteria are suggested 
as the basis for judgment, the ratings con- 
tinue to represent the judge’s personal opin- 
ion. Thus, what one judge considers superior 
initiative and originality may be considered 
by another to be only average. Some critics 
have protested that tliese scales are inade- 
quate, for they include only these traits that 
are readily rated in numerical terras. They 
point, for example, to the fact that some 
rating scales overlook such significant and 
intangible traits as the teacher’s ability to 
inspire genuine and persisting interests in 
significant problems, and his influence on 
the development of other eminently desir- 
able traits in his students. There is always 
danger that the use of a rating scale may- 
keep tlie superior teacher from going beyond 
the current conception of what a good teacher 
is. ^ On the whole, any system of teacher 
ratings is more effective when it is used as 
part of a larger program for teacher improve- 
ment than when it is used solely as a basis 
for classifying or grading teachers u'ith re- 
spect to their ability. D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT. In order 
to protect pupils by removing inefficient, dis> 
abled, and senile teachers, to give teachers a 
sense of economic and social security, and 
to attract exceptional students to teaching, 
more than fifty per cent of the states, and 
Hawaii, have set up ivell-organized systems 
of teacher retirement. Although the majority 
of the teachers in the United States are pro- 
tected by some type of retirement system, a 
large number of teachers still have no such 
protection. 

Colleges and universities, too, have their 
retirement plans. Beginning with Colorado 
colleges in 1890, the movement spread until 
by 1934, 23 per cent of all such institutions 
in the United States and Canada, employing 
47 per cent of the college teachers in these 
hvo countries, were making some provision 
for teachers’ retirement. The follois-ing plans 
are in operation among colleges: (1) group 
contracts with commercial insurance com- 
panies; (2) the Carnegie free pension plan 
set up in 1905, which is now limited in its 
application; (3) the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association (q.v.) incorporated in 
1918, which is a cooperative plan of de- 
ferred annuity payments; (4) state teacher 
retirement systems which include the higher 
educational institutions under state control; 
(5) church pension and retirement plans 
which are open to ordained ministers who 
serve on the faculties of the colleges affiliated 
with such churches; (6) plans organized and 
administered by and within individual insti- 
tutions. Frequently the benefits of college 
pension and retirement plans are open to 
other than faculty members. 

Teachers’ retirement plans can be divided 
into three major groups: the free plan, or 
pension, wherein all payments to teachers are 
made from tlie general fund; the contribu- 
tory, or mutual-benefit plan, in ivhich the 
retirement fund consists of the accumulated 
teacher contributions; and the joint-contribu- 
tory plan, which consists of contributions 
from both the teacher and the employing 
body. 

The word pension is properly used to refer 
to the financial reward given to individuals 
who retire from the school system or from 
the profession. The teacher makes no contri- 
bution to the pension fund out of his salary. 
A teachers’ annuity fund or a, teachers’ re- 
tirement fund, to which the teachers contri- 


bute out of their salary, is sometimes referred 
to erroneously as teachers’ pension. 

'Hie courts have held that teacher-pension 
legislation does not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment; that it does not constitute class 
legislation, because teachers are a class set 
apart by their vocation; and that pensions do 
not constitute the expenditure of public fimds 
for private purposes, because education is a 
public purpose. 

The current drift is away from the pension 
or outright grant and toward contributory 
plans Avherein the teacher shares the cost, 
for this has proven more satisfactory and 
financially more successful. 

The present tendency is to set arbitrary age 
limits for optional retirement, usually 60 
years after approximately tvventy-five years 
of service. The age for compulsory retire- 
ment is 65 or 70. The practice of requiring 
those who teach beyond the optional age limit 
to pass a medical examination is increasing. 

T^vo of the chief weaknesses of^the state 
teacher-retirement systems are the unsound 
reserve basis of many of the systems and ffie 
failure to provide for periodic actuarial 
check-up. Thus, one state system has all its 
reserve funds invested in the securities of the 
state. (See Teachers’ Annuities; Teachers’ 
Insurance; Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association of America.) 

D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES.; Uie average 
dary of teachers in the United States 
913 was $512, which was 60 per cent ess 
lan the average income per person gam y 
nployed. Teachers’ salaries, along ^ 
lose of other public employees m^rf sea 
eadily during the middle 1920 s 
lained from 20 to 25 per cent e a , ^ 
itional average income per 

mupied. ^e low £hers, 

[oyed workers came m 1933, lor i 

I 1934.1 
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As compared iv'ith ihe caniings of salaried 
and wage-earning persons, the earnings of 
teachers are definitely below tliose of salaried 
workers and slightly above wage earners. 
For all city teachers the average salary in 
1940 was 7 per cent higher than in 1929. 
For rural teachers tlie average salary in 
1940 was still 7 per cent lower than in 1929. 
Throughout the entire depression period, 
tlie average salary for teachers was lower 
than the average salary of all federal, state, 
or city government employees. 

During the period 1935 to 1940, price 
levels were more or less stable, but beginning 
in 1941 prices began to soar rapidly. Teach* 
ers, whose average salary has risen more 
slowly than the cost of living, have been and 
still are suffering an increasing loss in pur- 
chasing power. The salary that was worth 
81,000 before October 15, 1941, was w'orth 
only 8914 on November 29, 1941. This de- 
crease in purchasing power is increasing at 
an accyerated rate so that before tlie end of 
1942, unless teacher pay is substantially in- 
creased, there will be further significant 
shrinkages in the purchasing value of teach- 
ers’ salaries.^ 

Notwithstanding the increasing use of 
single-salary schedules, secondary school 
teachers continue, on the average, to receive 
higher salaries than do elementary school 
teachers. The average salary of elementary 
school teachers in cities is 13 j)er cent less 
tlien the average for junior high school 
teachers, ^vhile senior high school teachers 
average 22 per cent more than teachers in 
the elementary schools. In rural areas the 
single ^s'oman teacher who is rooming and 
boarding has an average total income of 
8830; the married man teacher ivho rents a 
home has an average total income of 81,400. 
On the average, urban teachers receive 
81,900 annually, rural teachers $830. In 


accordance with estimated average earnings 
during a working lifetime, public school 
teaching has been ranked 11th among a group 
of 16 occupations." 

Occupations ranked above public school 
teaching are medicine, law, dentistry, engin- 
ing, architecture, college teaching, social 
work, journalism, ministry, and library work. 
On the same hasis, occupations falling below 
public school teaching are the skilled trades, 
nursing, unskilled labor, farming, and farm 
labor. 

Single Salary Plan, There are, in tlie 
main, two distinct types of salary schedules 
for teachers. In the position-automatic type 
of schedule, die teaching position in a school 
system, rather than experience and prepara- 
tion, determines salary, ivhile in the single- 
salary plan the same salary is paid to all 
teachers who render approximately equal 
service and have approximately equal pro- 
fessional qualifications, experience, and prep- 
aration, irrespective of their' teaching posi- 
tions. Tlius, elementary school teachers are 
paid as much as are equally qualified secon- 
dary school teachers. Under the single-salarj' 
schedule, no differential in pay is made be- 
tiv'een men and ivomen teachers who have 
about the same preparation and experience. 
Except in very large schools, the salary sched- 
ule is not applied to special employees, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. 

The manner in which these two types of 
schedules operate is seen from an examina- 
tion of the following table: In Washington, 
D. C., an elementary school teacher who is 
receiving the maximum salary for that posi- 
tion may get a higher salary by being trans- 
ferred to the high school. In Miami, Florida, 
however, an elementary school teacher does 
not receive any more money by being trans- 
ferred to a high school. 


Position-Automatic and Sinplc-Salary Types of Salary Scliedules 

1941-42 


1 

f Elementary School Teachers | 

Senior High School Teachers 

Type of 
Schedule 

City 

Training 

Minimum 

Salary 




Position- 

Automatic 

Wash- j 
ington, 
D. C. 

Bachelor’s 

Degree 

SI, 400 

$2,200 

SI, 800 

$2,800 

Single- 

Salary j 

Miami, 

Ho. 

Bachelor’s 

Degree 

1,020 

1,800 

1.020 

Jl,800 

j 

! 


Master’s 

Degree 

1,120 

i 

1,900 

1,120 

1,900 
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During recent years there has been a wide- 
spread movement on the part of boards of 
education to adopt a single-salary plan. Of 
150 salary schedules adopted recently, 59 
have a single-salary plan which makes no 
distinction between the salary paid to elemen- 
tary school teachers and that paid to secon- 
dary school teachers. According to these 
schedules men teachers and women teachers 
of equal training receive equal salaries. In 
54 school systems, secondary school teachers 
are better paid than elementary school teach- 
ers, but there is no differential behveen- men’s 
and Avomen’s salaries. In the remaining 37 
school systems, secondary school teachers are 
better paid tlian elementary teachers, and men 
teachers are paid better than are women 
teachers who hold similar positions. 

Under the single-salary plan, it is difficult 
to compensate for special merit. The prac- 
tical impossibility of measuring merit objec- 
tively and the difficulty of recognizing super- 
ior merit in teachers render the application 
of the merit principle difficult on the basis 
of a single-salary schedule. 

The single-salary plan has the advantage of 
making it possible to secure a better teacher 
for the elementary schools, since under its 
provisions of equal pay for equal service 
and equal qualifications, elementary school 
teachers are paid the same salary as are high 
school teachers. This schedule also enables 
the superintendent to reassign his teachers 
to positions where they will give the best 
service Avithout jeopardizing their incomes. 
The single-salary schedule tends to eliminate 
cliques and helps promote staff unity. 

Because it is simple to operate and offers 
no opportunity for favoritism, unless the 
merit principle operates in its administration, 
the automatic type, single-salary, schedule is 
often favored over the position-automatic 
type. If the pay is based on position regard- 
less of preparation, hoAvever, those Avho are 
desirous of promotion Avill tend to look 
toAvard the administrative positions Avhich 
offer better pay. Where increments are based 
partly on preparation and experience, it is 
much easier to retain superior personnel in- 
tlie departments Avhere they may render the 
best serA'ice.^ D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TEACHERS, SELECTION OF. Pro- 
cedures have been developed in large cities 
Avhich help discover Avell-qualified teachers 
and induce them to remain in the teaching 
profession. Some of these procedures should 
have a Avider use, and netrer ones of promise 
should be developed. The Research Bulletin 
of the N. E. A. for March, 1942, suggests six 
steps for die selection and appointment of 
teachers (1) stating tlie qualifications and 
disqualifications that govern eligibility; (2) 
forecasting the probable needs for new per- 
sonnel in the near future; (3) assembling 
applications, both voluntary ones and those 
secured by recruiting; (4) assembling the 
Avritten and personal data concerning the 
candidates; (5) selecting the individuals^ to 
he nominated to the hoard; and (6) appoint- 
ing of the candidates by the school board. 

The school board should state the qualifica- 
tions desired for A'arious positions. The su- 
perintendent should forecast the needs, as- 
semble the applications and data, and select 
the indiA'iduais to be nominated to the hoard. 
Appointments should he made by the board 
only on his nomination. That is done cur- 
rently in approximately eighty-three per cent 
of the city school systems in the United 

States. - , 1 -L A 

In professional practice, the school boar 

states the standard qualifications that arc to 
govern the eligibility of teachers for eac 
type of position and the accepted policies or 
selecting the personnel. Only qualifications 
as defined in these standards should be con 
sidered in selecting candidates. 
must set their standards of eliginiiit) ^ 
teachers at least as high as the legal rcquii" - 
ments, but may set them higher. 
is not considered good policy for f 
discriminate against non-local .j.. 

persons, married Avomen, or members o 
tain races, faiths, or parties. 
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Standards of preparation for admission to 
teaching positions are generally higher in 
larger cities than in smaller places. New 
elementary school teachers are seldom re- 
quired to have less than two years of college 
preparation. Fifty-eight per cent of the cities 
from 2,500 to 5,000 population require four 
years of preparation for teaching in elemen- 
tary schools, and 88 per cent of them require 
the same amount of preparation for junior 
high school teachers.' Five years of prepara- 
tion for senior high school teaching is the 
standard in 28 per cent of the cities over 
100,000 in population, but in only 7 per cent 
of the cities from 2,500 to 5,000 population. 
A greater number of large cities than smaller 
ones have maximum age limits for entering 
tlie teaching profession. The median limit 
is close to 40 years for both elementary and 
high schools. Married women teachers are 
employed currently in about 40 per cent of 
the cities. Fifty-one per cent give preference 
to local residents; this is done to a greater 
extent in large communities than in smaller 
ones. 

Data collected for 1931 and 1941 suggest 
a qualitative improvement in the preparation 
of teachers coincidental with the greater 
length of time spent in preparation. Stand- 
ards for certification have been increased by 
state agencies, by regional accrediting associa- 
tions, by the selective admission of candidates 
to teachers’ colleges, and by the improved 
training offered there. Longer professional 
training is replacing the former emphasis 
upon previous teaching experience. 

The salary committee of the N. E. A. in 
1923 opposed the requirement of previous 
teaching experience for candidates for new 
teaching positions. It seems inconsistent with 
the best educational theory to require teachers 
to receive their initial experience in schools 
^ rvith meager facilities and no superTOion, in 
order to qualify them to teach in larger 
schools where supervision is well defined. 
Seventy-one per cent of the cities of more 
tlian 100,000 population require no previous 
teaching experience of candidates for ele- 
mentary school positions. In senior high 
schools, 51 per cent of the same cities require 
no previous experience. A smaller propor- 
tion now of the larger cities than of the 
smaller ones demand previous experience of 
candidates for teaching positions. 


Interneships (See Interneship Plan OF 
Teacher Education) for teachers have been 
discussed to take the place of previous teach- 
ing experience in other schools. According 
to one such plan, the candidate teacher would 
assist during the first year, without teach- 
ing; he would teach three-fourths of a regular 
load during the second year, under the guid- 
ance of the master teacher; and he would 
teach a full load under full supervision dur- 
ing the third year. Deffenbaugh and Zeigel 
reported in 1932 that about three and a half 
per cent of the elementary school teachers 
in the largest cities were new, as compared 
with approximately one-fifth in cities of less 
than 2,500 population. Similar proportions 
for high school teachers were from 4.6 per 
cent in large cities to more than a fourtli in 
the smallest ones. 

After assembling the ■jvritten applications 
for positions and separating those which 
agree ivith the qualifications set up by the 
board for the' position, the superintendent or 
personnel officer may use the interview, the 
written examination, or ratings on other in- 
struments to establish the eligibility of the 
candidates. The interview, conducted by pro- 
fessional workers trained to employ it, is 
used to appraise the personality of the can- 
didate, his educational philosophy, and pro- 
fessional outlook. The examination is not 
used as much as formerly, but is still the 
practice in a number of larger cities. The 
names of candidates tvho are eligible are 
sometimes set up in a ranked list for each 
type of posiiton; but the current preference 
is for unranked lists of all the approved 
candidates. (See Teachers’ Examinations, 
National; Teacher Recruiting; Teachers, 
Appointment of.) A.V.O. 
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TEACHERS, STATUS OF. The present to measure objectively some of tlie leach- 
status of teachers in the United States is far ers’ qualifications for appointment. The 
better than in earlier days. Even today, steady, though slow, spread of tenure le^is- 
however, teachers generally do not enjoy the lation (See Teachers’ Contracts) helps 
recognition to which they are entitled by assure the teacher that his continued appoint- 
virtue of their professional studies and the ment will depend on his professional compe- 
importance of their work. tence and not on irrelevant considerations. 

The standards for entrance to the teaching The criteria which determine the teacher’s 
profession have risen steadily. Little more appointment and reappointment, neverthe- 
than a quarter of a century ago, the typical less, continue to reflect Ae local community’s 
elementary school teacher had less than a rather than the educator’s conception of 
high school education; today he or she has what a teacher should he, and many teachers 
had more than three years of college continue to be selected with respect to such 
work. The rate at which normal schools are matters as their personal smoking habits^ 
converted into teachers colleges reflects the political and social views, racial, and religious 
growing conviction that a college education background. 

should be the minimum preparation for It is impossible to develop from tlie hun- 
teaching. An increasing number of school dreds of thousands of public and private 
systems demand some graduate work of elementary and secondary school teachers 
prospective teachers, especially of those who employed by thousands of different school 
are interested in secondary school teaching, systems any clear-cut picture of the average 
The emphasis on in-service education of teacher today that will be anything more 
teachers stems from the recognition of their than a statistical abstraction. How much 
great need for continuing professional stud- significance should be attached to the fads 
ies. The interest which teachers take in pro- disclosed by a survey that the median age 
fessional activities is indicated to a degree, of elementary school teachers is 27 years? 
by the fact that approximately 20 per cent That single men'teachers have rendered a 
of the public school teachers in the United median of four years of school service; single 
States are members of the National Education women, five years; married men, nine years; 
Association, while approximately 75 per cent and married women, ten years? On the other 
are members of state teachers’ associations, hand, the educational sociologist finds it sig* 
The status of the teaching profession is nificant that more teachers come 
reflected, too, in the salary the teacher re- ilies of median income of between 82,00 
ceives. The average annual salary of class- and $2,500 than from any other economic 
room teachers in 1913 was a little more than group. The teacher’s family back^ound may 
$500. This average increased to approxi- help explain why so many teachers expcn- 
mately $1400 in 1930, decreased to $1200 ence difficulty in dealing with children w o 
during the depression of the 1930’s, and rose come from families where the standar s o 
again to $1400 in 1941. In general, medi- values and patterns of behavior are so i e 
cine, law, dentistry, engineering, architecture, ent from those with which the teac er 
college teaching, social ivork, journalism, familiar. ^ 

ministry, and library work rank above public Despite many efforts to increase ® , 

school teaching in salary. her of men teachers, ranging 

Though the teacher’s initial appointment — quent plea of Phi Delta Kappa tha 
and even his retention of his position — de- is a man’s job” to the practice, ? 
pend on the judgment of the superintendent appearing, of paying higher ^ -ygi-, 

and the local board of education as much teachers than to women teachers, 
as on the teacher’s personal and professional whelming majority of American 
qualifications, there is evidence of growing ers are women. The proportion o 
recognition of the status of the teacher as a trative and supervisory positions 
member of a learned profession. State cer- men in the^ schools is mura grea ® 
tification requirements set a minimum that the proportion of classes that are , ^ 1 ^. 

even local favorites must meet for appoint- men. ’S^ereas 61 per cent o ^ in 
ment as teachers. The National Teacher mentary and 79 per 

Examinations may serve as another attempt 1870 were women, in March > 
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cent were women. Because of comparatively 
low salaries in the schools and considerably 
higher pay in industrial work, the percentage 
of men teachers is descending to ne^v lows. 
In 1940, 88 per cent of the kindergarten and 
elementary school teachers were ivomen; ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of tlie junior high 
school teacchers were women; in reorganized 
high schools approximately 62 per cent of 
the teachers were women ; and in regular and 
vocational high schools 56 per cent were 
women. Uiere is a smaller percentage of 
women teachers in rural areas than in tlie 
urban systems, probably because of the prev- 
alence of vocational-agricultural classes, which 
are usually conducted by men teachers. 

In 1930, out of every 20 elementary school 
teachers, three or four ■u’ere married -vs-omcn; 
three out of every 20 junior high school 
teachers were married women; and of every 
20 senior high school teachers, about one or 
two were married women. Practices relative 
to tlie employment of married women teachers 
vary ivitli the teacher’s marital status, size of 
city, school level, and region. The pre-war 
trend in public sentiment has been against 
the employment of married -women teachers. 
Rules and regulations of school boards re- 
garding women teachers who marry while 
in service have been more favorable than in 
regard to married women applicants. 

Those who favor the appointment or the 
retention of married women teachers hold 
tliat (1) a teacher whose marriage forces her 
to abandon her tvork is tliercby removing 
from the classroom the benefits of her teach- 
ing experience, besides creating a feeling of 
instability among tlie students who have to 
adjust tliemselvcs to tlie replacing teacher, 

(2) the cost to the state of training new 
teachers is lessened by the retention of mar- 
ried teachers, (3) the policy encourages in- 
creased respect for ivifehood and motherhood, 
and indirectly discourages spinsterhood 
among teachers, and (4) the student benefits 
by the clearer insight into and sympathy 
with adolescent problems, often .evinced bj’- 
Uie married woman teacher who is also a 
mother. 

Conversely, tliose ivlio oppose the appoint- 
ment or retention of married -women teachers 
object (1) to the competition of school duties 
n-ith household duties for tlie teacher’s time 
and attention, (2) to the fact that the situa- 
tion may give rise to childless marriages. 


(3) to tlie social problem created by employ- 
ment being given to those whose marriage 
furnishes other means of support, rather than 
to the young unmarried teachers who may 
depend on teaching fon their livelihood, and 

(4) to tlie lower salaries paid in certain 
teaching positions because of underbidding 
by married women. 

Tlie evidence from available studies of 
the relative efficiency of married and un- 
married w’omen teachers is inconclusive and 
contradictory; it offers little clue as to which 
policy with regard to the appointment of 
married teachers is the better. At present, 
the issue should be decided ivith reference to 
the basic professional and social considera- 
tions rather tlian on the evidence that has so 
far been adduced. (See Teachers, Legal 
Status of.) D.H.C. and A.V.O. 
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TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL — 
See NoR^^AL School; Teachers College. 

TEACHERS UNION. The American 
Federation of Teachers, commonly called the 
Teachers Union, was first organized in April, 
1916, and formally affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor one month later. 
Delegates of eight local groups, representing 
2,800 teachers, attended the first meeting. 
For tlie most part, the organization is com- 
posed of classroom teachers serving in public 
schools. Private school teachers may join if 
the institution in which they teach is not con- 
ducted for private gain or for religious pur- 
poses. Supervisors are eligible for member- 
ship only if tlie local accepting tliem has been 
in e.xistence for a certain period of time. 

Four years after its inception, the organiza- 
tion numbered 12,000 meinbers and included 
140 local organizations. Since then, member 
ship has fluctuated, reaching a low point of 
approximately 3,000 in 1926, and a high of 
approximately 35,000 in 1941. Since 1941, 
membership has decreased. This loss of mem- 
bership may be attributed in part to fac- 
tionalism Vritliin tlie organization, culminating 
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in the expulsion of four of the largest locals 
from the American Federation of Teachers on 
the grounds of communist domination. 

In general, the activities of the American 
Federation of Teachers center around the pro- 
tection of salary schedules, pensions, tenure 
rights, and academic freedom. The organiza- 
tion has also shown great interest in social 
legislation, actively supporting the child 
labor amendment, federal aid to education, 
antidiscrimination measures, and local and 
national health and social security measures. 
Both the national and local organizations 
engage in active lobbying for legislation 
which they desire. In the political Reid, the 
American Federation of Teachers has advo- 
cated the formation of a farmer-labor party 
as the only way in which organized labor 
could attain its objectives. 

The nature of the social and political 
programs which the Teachers Union has 
sponsored led to the charge that the organi-' 
zation is “radical.” Its opponents insist that 
it seriously minimizes professional concerns 
in its eagerness to promote economic meas- 
ures for the benefit of its members. The sup- 
porters of the Teachers Union, however, 
point to the discussions of professional prob- 
lems at its public meetings as indicative of 
interest in professional as well as social and 
economic problems. J.J. 
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TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP. A Teachers’ 
Workshop is an experience-centered study 
undertaken by a group of mature persons. 
The group takes as its starting point the 
interests and needs of its members, and sub- 
groups are formed to ensure a profitable 
interchange of opinion, kno^vledge, and ex- 
perience. Consultants, rather than instruc- 
tors, serve these groups, placing their spe- 
cialized resources at their disposal both in 
group discussions and in exploration of indi- 
vidual problems and plans. The character- 
istics of this simple, informal, and functional 
organization are its flexibility and its rele- 
vance to specific tasks which the members 
ivish to undertake more skillfully and with 
clearer vision after the workshop period. 

The purpose is, therefore, not to provide 


teachers with an opportunity to “earn credit,” 
though credit has often been given by gradu- 
ate institutions and by state and city depart- 
ments of education. Experience has sho^m 
that teachers usually gain definite benefits, 
including an enlargement of knowledge, a 
broader outlook, new confidence, and a desire 
for further gro^rth. > 

The workshop for teachers developed as a 
substitute for summer courses attended by 
teachers, which all too often required only a 
passive receptivity. It takes account, as 
courses attended could not do, of tlie variety 
of individual interests and the wide range of 
professional problems represented by a group 
of experienced teachers. Early experimenta- 
tion was made under the auspices of a com- 
mission of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, which in 1936 brought together for 
consultation thirty-five teachers from a group 
of schools involved in a cooperative study 
of curriculum problems. In succeeding years 
other and larger groups were organized. Ex- 
perience led to a revision of methods and the 
adoption of certain well-defined techniques. 
By 1940 fourteen colleges and universities 
had instituted summer programs utilizing 
tliese techniques and in later years many en- 
terprises, with varying degrees of propriety, 
have been called “workshops.” The ^v'ork- 
shop provides its members with information 
and expert professional direction, but its 
distinctive feature is that such assistance is 
relevant to the specific needs of tlie partici- 
pants. 

Many teachers need, not more knowledge 
primarily, but freedom to use what they know, 
confidence in adopting methods ivhich others 
have found fruitful, assurance in attempting 
closer cooperation with colleagues, bnc 
freedom and confidence is a , 
of the workshop, because each inember nn 
he is valued, his problem is considered '''or 
attention, his experience is taken as a star - 
ing-point for discussion, his powth is p 
of the purpose of the group. He brings i' 
him an interest bom of experience; he i 
consultants and fellow-participants rea } 
relate that interest to theirs and to 

the search for new ways of n^awno 



vuioiauuiug 111 ........ - 

shops by participants have been 
the help which they have found m conferen 
with staff members. 
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.. The individual member finds, in a well-, 
conducted workshop, that his personal inter- 
ests give him a place and a part in the work 
of a group of people whose activities he has 
a share in planning. These groups . utilize 
the larger experience, expert knoivledge, or 
leadership gifts of staff members^ (“consult- 
ants”) , but do not become instruments 
serving the private purposes of the staff. 
Nor are they once and for all fixed in their 
form. A group may subdivide permanently 
or temporarily, or coalesce with other groups; 
it may folloiv one plan for a ivhile and then 
adopt anotlier to guide its discussions; or it 
may suspend meetings for a period of time. 
The democratic character of the group life, 
at once encouraging general participation 
and requiring subordination of individual 
preferences to group progress, has been gen- 
erally acclaimed as a significant contribution 
to the growth of teachers in service, many of 
whom have known only an authoritarian pat- 
tern of professional organization. 

One of the contributions of tlie workshop 
lies in its clear demonstration of the inter- 
relationships ivhich give meaning to tradi- 
tional subjeet fields. Staff members are 
selected not only because of tlieir competence 
in special fields, but also because they recog- 
nize and can interpret relationships. 

The benefits of the workshop are found 
not only in the formal and planned activities 
and discussions, but in the day-by-day asso- 
ciations made possible when a group of peo- 
ple live together under conditions making for 
fellowship in work and play. Not least in 
value are the opportunities often provided 
for participation in arts and crafts. This 
■ activity provides release and reveals unsus- 
pected talents, thus contributing to personal 
adjustment. ' 

After several years of leadership in the 
organization of workshops, the Progressive 
Education Association in 1940 united with 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education in set- 
ting up a Workshop Advisory Service, which 
has counselled a large number of groups in 
tlieir use of workshop techniques. This helped 
to save a significant movement from the dis- 
sipation of its achievements in ill-considered 
and inept imitations, 

A word of caution is necessary. A work- 
shop is not created by adopting the pattern 
of organization above described. Much de- 


pends on the experience, judgment, and basic 
attitudes of those selected for tlie directing 
and consultant staff. They must, above all, 
appreciate and patiently use democratic pro- 
cedures, yet .give definite leadership. They 
must be interested in those they serve and 
demonstrate their friendly concern in a ' 
variety of ivays. And those who- enroll must 
be selected for that privilege so that no group 
has to contend with the liability of frivolous, 
unresponsive, egotistical or aggressive mem- 
bers. As far as possible, there should be 
advance assurance that those enrolled are 
persons likely to be able to make an active 
contribution, after the workshop, to the shap- 
ing of policy and the improvement of methods 
in the schools or colleges to which tliey will 
return. H.E.B.S. 
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TEACHING PIHNCIPAL— See Princi- 
pal, School. 

TEMPER TANTRUMS. Temper tan- 
trums really are cases of extreme negativism 
of an explosive type wherein a child often 
throws things, breaks or scratches furniture, 
screams, kicks, throws himself on the floor, 
bangs his head against the wall, or holds his 
breath. 

These outbursts occur most frequently be- 
tween 2 and 3% years, but may appear as 
early as 14 or 15 months of age. Even the 
most violent tantrums do not last longer, 
however, than 4 to 5 minutes and some often 
less. As the child grows older the outbursts 
become fewer, but their after-effects (such as 
sulkiness and resentfulness) tend to persist 
longer. 

Temper tantrums, may result from the 
child’s desire for attention or from bavin" 
his activities tliwarted. Furthermore, they may 
be symptoms of fatigue or of poor physical 
condition induced by colds, constipation, or 
enuresis. They may also be caused by jeal- 
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ousy of another child in the family, or may 
merely be the imitation of high strung and 
uncontrolled parents. 

In dealing with temper tantrums it should 
be kept in mind that very few children (ex- 
cept heart cases) will injure themselves by 
these outbursts. Thus, it is best, in most 
instances, to ignore this behavior, leaving the 
child by himself until the tantrum is over 
and then, without comment, allo\ving him to 
rejoin the family group. Slapping, spank- 
ing, and scolding are ineffectual and only 
serve to aggravate the problem. Parents 
should be calm and self-controlled when han- 
dling these episodes, and s'hould not demand 
meaningless apologies. It is essential, also, 
to see that the child does not gain what he 
wants, either directly or indirectly, by re- 
sorting to temper tantrums. F.K.M. 
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TEMPERAMENT. Temperament some- 
times is, and sometimes is not, distinguished 
from personality. Allport, who endeavors to 
make the distinction, describes it as the “ ‘in- 
ternal weatlier’ in which personality de- 
velops.” The four temperaments that the an- 
cients distinguished — ^the sanguine, the melan- 
cholic, the choleric, and the phlegmatic — ^%vere 
attributed to the “humors” of the body. 
Humor and mood are still used synonymously 
with temperament except that they usually 
refer to a more temporary state, while tem- 
perament refers to a dispositional tendency. 
Both the temperaments the ancients distin- 
guished and the wide variety of temperaments 
that have received names to date (e.g., irrita- 
bility, boisterousness, dreaminess, moodiness, 
etc.), refer to a mode or style of behavior 
which may othenvise vary in every sort of 
manner and relate to all kinds of interests 
and values. 

Temperament has always been recognized 
as having some relationship to the body and 
it is usually regarded as rooted in constitu- 


tional factors and as largely hereditary in 
origin. Modem research has shown that tem- 
perament is intricately tied to body chemistry, 
so intricately that it is difficult to establish any 
one gland as determining a particular tem- 
peramental effect. It is only when there is 
serious glandular dysfunction that the result- 
ing temperament can be moderately well pre- 
dicted. Favorable modification of tempera- 
ment is expected to result through promoting 
the normal functioning of the endocrine 
glands so that they serve to maintain the 
equilibrium of the body functions. 

It must not be thought, however, that tem-' 
perament is unmodifiable except by nutri- 
tional and medical treatment. It is true that 
infants in the first few months of life show 
differences in temperament by laughing or 
crying more readily, by greater irritability, 
fearfulness, or approachability. Though there 
is evidence to sho^Y that some of these traits 
of the first year„persist to middle childhood 
and later, under some environmental condi- 
tions the traits are strengthened and under 
others they are diminished even to the point 
of disappearance. Timidity, apathy, moodi- 
ness, etc., may be counteracted by seeing that 
the child has certain favorable experiences, 
while optimism may be destroyed if life con- 
tinues full of disappointments. While tem- 
perament may change less than other phases 
of the personality, its nonrigidity is evidenced 
by the fact that no individual displays a trait 
of temperament to the same degree in all 
situations. A “sunny” child is not ^ually 
sunny on every occasion, a slow-responding 
person is found to “fire-up” quickly under 
certain circumstances. There is no reason to 
believe that the provision of a type of en- 
vironment which wll tend to call forth tem- 
perament of a certain quality will not even- 
tually change the threshold of the trait. 

In a discussion of affective 
learning. Prescott considers the probab ity 
that individual differences in temperament, 
such as emotional lability, may have an ini 
portant and direct influence on the 
process. Unfortunately there is a comp e 

lack of experimental data in this area. 

^ W.F.B. and B.B.b- 
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TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. In the 
United States “temperance education” has 
generally referred to special instruction con- 
cerning the physiological effects of narcotics, 
especially alcohol. Narcotic drugs and tobacco 
also are involved, hut usually to a lesser 
degree. Such instruction is reauired hy law 
in physiology and hygiene instruction of pub- 
lic schools in most states, and has been for 
at least the past thirty years. For various 
reasons temperance education, even when re- 
quired hy law, has not had the enthusiastie 
support of many educators. These reasons in- 
clude: 1. disrepute of the earlier temperance 
education because of its unscientific nature; 
2. over-zealous efforts of reformers to make 
temperance 'education a means to promote 
temperance legislation; 3. introduction of 
national prohibition witli resultant relaxing 
of all educational efforts in temperance; 4. 
constant propaganda of commercial interests 
through advertising of alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco; 5. failure properly to train 
teachers in teacher-education institutions so 
tliat they have adequate knowledge of the 
problem and entliusiasm for teaching tem- 
perance. 

In the past two decades scientific knowl- 
edge about the physiological, psychological, 
and social effects of indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages, drugs, and tobacco has widened 
rapidly. The result is that there is a re- 
spectable body of fact that can be taught with 
reasonable assurance of its authenticity. 
Textbooks in health, hygiene, and physiology 
containing tliis information are now available 
for use throughout all school grades. Syllabi 
on alcohol, drugs, and tobacco have been pre- 
pared by many city and state school systems. 
However, what teaching is being done in this 
field is chiefly in tlie elementary schools, 
despite the fact tliat young people face their 
roost difficult decisions regarding indulgence 
after they have left the ejementary grades. 

Several recent developments have led to a 
shift in emphasis in temperance education. 
First, the increasing importance of safety, 
especially in driving, has given added point 
to study of the use and effects of alcohol. 
Second, while not a new emphasis, the strong 


desire among both boys and girls to be phys- 
ically fit for competition in sports provides 
a basis for motivating temperance education. 
Third, recognition of the psychological fact 
that drinking and smoking are motivated by 
understandable desires has led to an increased 
concern for the alleviation of the motivating 
circumstances. This leads the student into the 
economic and social sources of drinking and 
smoking and takes the discussion out of the 
realm of reform and into the . realm of in- 
telligent social planning. Fourth, there has 
come an increased recognition of the fact that 
if there are understandable motives to drink- 
ing and smoking then the alleviation of the 
problem must entail adequate substitute 
means of expression. For example, “Allied 
Youth,” an organization for high school 
pupils who pledge tliemselves to abstinence 
from tlie use of alcohol, arose as a means of 
giving social prestige to abstinence. There is 
social pressure to drink; there must be cor- 
responding social advantages to abstaining — 
this is the thesis upon which this organization 
operates. 

Where temperance education is being seri- 
ously promoted today the emphasis, then, is 
four-fold: first, presentation of scientific facts 
in classes in health, hygiene, and physiology; 
second, recognition of the social implications 
of the problem in social studies classes and 
in literature; third, careful effort to satisfy by 
harmless substitutes the desires from ivhich 
indulgence arises; and fourth, recognition of 
social approval as one of the most powerful 
of incentives, with the attendant inclusion of 
this incentive in temperance education. Social 
approval may come through tlie leadership of 
teachers who already have prestige. Youth 
organizations can provide a sense of belong- 
ing for the youngster who does not want to 
indulge. A constructive program of physical 
and social activities in such organizations is 
no doubt one of the best, incentives to temper- 
ance and abstinence. G.E.H. 

Reference. 

H. W. HACGAno and E. M. Jelcinek, Alcohol Ex- 
plored (Doubleday, Doran, New York, 1942). 

TENURE. Tenure refers to employment 
on an unconditional or permanent basis, ex- 
cept as provided in the law which creates it. 
It is customary for tenure laws to provide 
for a probationary period of service of from 
one to five years, during which a teacher may 
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be dismissed at the. close of any year by the 
school board without showing cause for its 
action. But after the probationary period, 
if the teacher is retained she may not be dis- 
missed without cause. (See Teachers’ Con- 
tracts.) . 

Indefinite tenure refers to employment for 
an indefinite period, with no date specified 
for the expiration of the employment. 

The average length of tenure differs much 
in various states and communities where 
studies have been made. The National Educa- 
tion Association, Research Division, in 1938 
reported a positive relationship between the 
tenure of city superintendents and the exist- 
mce of laws designed to safeguard the tenure 
of teachers. The same source reported, from 
a study of 936 state university teacher-train- 
ing graduates, that at the end of the fifth year 
after graduation 52 per cent had taught all 
five years in the public schools. For the 52 
per cent, the average tenure in one school 
system was three years. These teachers 
changed' positions less frequently in states 
having statewide indefinite tenure than in 
others. 

Overn traced the movements of 1,036 teach- 
ers for nine years after they commenced their 
initial teaching experience in Minnesota. 
Forty-six of them were teaching in Minnesota 
during the ninth year. The average tenure in 
all classes of schools in that state, for the 
990 who were no longer teaching in the state, 
was 2.29 years for men and 2.67 years for 
women. In general, the movement of those 
teachers to other school districts seemed to 
carry with it some improvement in their 
status. 

In Illinois in 1938 the average length of 
tenure in the same district was 13.5 years for 
Chicago teachers and 3.2 years for all others. 
It was progressively greater in larger com- 
munities in the state. Judd reported that the 
average length of service of 11,220 teachers 
in New York outside of New York City at 
the time of death, retirement, or withdrawal, 
was 17.6, 35.3, and 4.6 years, respectively. 

In 1930, superintendtents and teachers re- 
ported the causes of withdrawals from teach- 
ing in the one-room schools of Michigan. Fre- 
quent causes were: to attend college, to 
secure a better position, or to marry. Those 
of rural birth and rearing withdrew as fre- 
quently as the others. 


Serious attempts have been made in recent 
tenure laws to protect the teachers from un- 
just dismissal. The Pennsylvania law, for 
example, prevents dismissals for political 
causes, according to Scott; but it does not 
help reduce the number' of administrative 
units, eliminate schools that are too small, 
nor encourage the employment of profes- 
sionally trained teachers in all schools. There 
would be an advantage in legislation which 
comprehended all such related issues when at- 
tempting to contribute to the solution of 
teacher-personnel problems. A.V.O.' 

References. 

“A Handbook on Teacher Tenure,” Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association, XIV: 
No, 4 (Washington, D, C, Sept, 1936). 

Committee on Tenure, Teachers’ Contracts: With 
Special Reference to Adverse Conditions of Employ- 
ment (National Education Association, Washington, 
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Committee on Tenure, Tenure of School Admin- 
istrators (National Educational Association, Wash- 
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A. V. Overn, “The Length of Service of Minnesota 
Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII: 34- 
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C. W, Scott, “Teacher Tenure,” Review of Educa- 
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TERM PAPER. The term paper, pre- 
sumably based on considerable individual 
study and research, is a lengthy essay wit- 
ten by students as part of a course require- 
ment. Although term papers are used occa- 
sionally in secondary schools andTp the eany 
college years, they are, more common-m 
courses designed for upper classmen at college 
and for graduate students. ' . 

The most frequent values claimed tor me 
assignment of term papers are that ey 
t^ive able students an opportunity to 
systematic, critical, and constructive or 
of their own under the instructor s guidance, 

that they supplement the students loiow e □ 
of the field by wider reading and thintag 
and by greater practical handling o 
material than is possible through daily 
signments;, and that they enable a 
jxplore more fully, some phase of the 
in which he has a special interest o 
le is particularly well qualified to 
jate, and which should not take up 
if the class as a whole. _ ... 

On the other hand, mstructors ) 
he time that must be spent in readwg 
:ommenting on these lengthy qu- 

itudents complain that their prepara 
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sumes more time than they deserve. The in- 
roads on the students’ time may be so heavy 
that the legitimate demands of other courses 
are slighted. The topics are often far too 
ambitious for the students who are to do the 
research, with the result that much of the 
work is superficial. Moreover, instructors 
sometimes find that students merely para- 
phrase published material or that they recopy 
the term papers written by previous genera- 
tions of students. 

Extensive use has been made of various 
substitutes for the term paper because the 
task of rvriting, consuming time that often 
can be devoted more profitably to other 
phases of the assignment, sometimes detracts 
from the value of the assignment. What the 
substitute assignment is depends largely on 
the nature of the course, the composition of 
the class, and the special needs to be met by 
the assignment. Thus, if the assignment aims 
at introducing the student to bibliographic 
research, he may gain as much from the 
preparation of a carefully annotated bibliog- 
raphy as from the writing of a paper. 

Wliere term papers are employed effective- 
ly, students are assured adequate guidance 
during the conduct of the research and the 
actual wiling of the paper. They are helped 
to grasp the meaning of the various topics 
so that they may choose ivisely the subject 
they are to explore. They are guided in 
their research so that they ■work most effec- 
tively. The students gain much from -criti- 
cism of their outlines before they do the 
actual wiling. A conference after the com- 
pleted paper has been read by the instructor 
is also valuable. When this cannot be ar- 
ranged, the student’s paper is returned rvith 
a fairly complete analysis and criticism. 

At some institutions, instructors who use 
term papers are expected to plan tlie day-by- 
day assignments so that students are not 
compelled to slight tlie reasonable demands 
made by other courses. The assignments 
are also planned so as to reduce the severity 
of peaks of work. W.V.N. 

Reference. 

H. N. Rm-ix, “Tlie Writing of Terra Papers”, 
Journal of Higher Education, XIII: No. 6, June, 
1942, 314-20, 342. 

TERMAN, LEWIS MADISON (1877- ). 
Terman, one of America’s foremost psychol- 
ogists, was born January 15, 1877, in Johnson 


County, Jndiana. He received his B.A. (1902) 
and his M.A. (1903) degrees from Indiana 
University, and his Ph.D. degree (1905) 
from Clark University. From 1910 until 
1942, when he retired, he was Professor of 
Psychology at Stanford University. He has 
been on the editorial board of numerous psy- 
chological publications, and in 1923 tvas 
president of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. His contributions to education are 
noteworthy. 

Terman’s name is indissolubly linked with 
tlie revision of the Binet test. He was one of 
the first to realize the possibilities in this 
method of measuring intelligence, and tlie 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, 
of which he was tlie author, has been the 
standard form in use in this country since 
1917. In 1934 he published, with &e col- 
laboration of Maud A. Merrill, the new re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Scale. 

Antedating his concern ivith the Binet test 
was Terman’s interest in genius. After the 
first World War he secured a grant to make 
an initial and follow-up survey of one thou- 
sand gifted children in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Terman has been interested, also, in prob- 
lems of personal hygiene as they relate to 
tlie health of teachers and pupils and to the 
program of health work in schools. 

StiU anotlier facet of interest in the early 
part of his career was the reading interests 
of children; with Lima he made an investiga- 
tion in this field. The principal contributions 
in his later work are in the sphere of tlie 
relation between sex and personality, and 
factors contributing to marital happiness. 

Terman contributed to the preparation of 
the Army Alpha Intelligence Scale, a group 
test used extensively in the Army during the 
first World War. He was impressed with 
the possibilities in group intelligence testing 
in schools and was on the committee respon- 
sible for the construction of the National 
Intelligence Tests. His own test — the Terman 
Group Test — ^has been iridely used for many 
years at the secondary school level. P.M.S. 
References. 
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, and J. C. Aimack, Hygiene of the School 

Child (Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1929, rev. 
ed.). 

and C. M. Cox, Sex and Personality (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., NeAv York, 1936). 

and M. Lima, Children’s Reading (D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co., New York, 1931, 2nd ed.). 

and M. A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence 

(Houghton Mifflin Co. New York, 1937). 

and others, Genetic Studies of Genius (Stan- 
ford University Press, California) : 

Vol. I, Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children (1925). 

Vol. II, The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred 
Geniuses (1926) . 

Vol. HI, The Promise of Youth (1930). 

and others. Psychological Factors in Marital 

Happiness (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1938). 

TERMINAL TECHNICAL TRAINING 

■ — See Vocational Education. 

TERRITORIAL EDUCATION — See 
United States Territories and Outlying 
Possessions, Education in. 

TESTS, RELIABILITY OF— See Re- 
liability. 

TEST, VALIDITY OF— See Validity. 

TESTS — See Achievement Tests; Diag- 
nosis, Educational; Essay Examination; 
Evaluation; Measurement in Education; 
Objective Tests and ExAivnNATioNs; Pro- 
fessional Aptitude Tests; Prognostic 
Tests; Standardized Tests. 

TETRACHORIC r — See Correlation 
(Statistics.) 

TEXTBOOK COST — See Finance, 
School. 

TEXTBOOK INVENTORY — See In- 
ventory. 

TEXTBOOKS. Investigations show tliat 
the textbook plays a prominent part in Amer- 
ican education in determining both tlie con- 
tent of instruction and, to a considerable 
extent, the teaching procedures, although 
changes in teaching procedures have not kept 
pace with the suggestions and provisions for 
n^^w methods and techniques contained in 
many of the ne^ve^ books. Teachers are often 
prone to continue old procedure even wth tire 
adoption of new textbooks. 

Considering tlie dominant place of the text- 


book in American education, we have been 
■fortunate in that, for die most part, there has 
ahvays been open competition in the prepara- 
tion and production of textbooks, and that 
laws and regulations have fostered die selec- 
tion of textbooks upon their merits. These 
conditions have stimulated publishers to use 
every means possible — ^investigations, experi- 
mental studies, try-out processes, etc. — to pro- 
duce a superior product. Through frequent 
revisions and new editions textbooks are kept 
abreast of progress in knorvledge and tlie 
best in educational thought. They are usually 
well made mechanically, and recent books 
are attractive in make-up and physical 
appearance. 

On the other hand, textbooks may also 
retard changes in education. Since publish- 
ers are dependent on the market for the sale 
of a book, they try to please as many teachers 
as possible ra^er than take the risks involved 
in predicting which of the many trends in 
teaching rsdll develop the greatest number of 
followers. Textbooks thus somedmes help 
perpetuate traditional methods and materials. 
For apparent reasons publishers are inter- 
ested in books tliat have an appeal for teach- 
ers in as large a geographic area as possible. 
Textbooks are often, tlierefore, so general in 
appeal that they do not meet the^ specific 
needs of any given class. Although it is odd 
to object to the fact tliat textbooks are usually 
well bound, the fact remains that the physical 
life of a textbook sometimes outlives ite iise- 
fulness. Many a student is studying his his- 
tory and his science from books that I'cre 
acceptable at tlie time of publication but are 
now obviously dated. When schools purchase 
tlie textbooks and distribute them to students 
free of charge, there is added reason or 
continuing to use a textbook^ beyond i 
period of greatest value, since it is cheaper 
to replace a few copies tliat have worn ou 
than to purchase a complete set of new boo ' • 
Since tlie average beginning teacher 
American schools lacks broad training, 
modern textbook is a valuable asset for j oiu’S 
teachers. Investigations show, however, 
as the average teacher acquires 
he gradually becomes independent o 
textbook and relies more on his oivn c 
ment in selecting reference materials an 
lateral reading and in organizing the su j 

matter. A good modern textbook is esp i 
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valuable in school today because: (1) It 
furnishes subject matter which the teacher 
may use as a basis for his o^m course plan- 
ning. Most of our texts are based upon years 
of experience and experimental research, and 
supplementary material can be supplied ac- 
cording to class needs. (2) It furnishes sup- 
plementary problems and exercises as well 
as supplementary devices, such as check-lists, 
tests, and suggested activities for pupils. (3) 
It furnishes a good plan of organization 
which may be. used for planning reviews and 
for helping pupils in organizing tlie material 
of a course. (4) It is a good source of refer- 
ence to be used with topical outlines or labor- 
atory problems. 

Although the so-called textbook metliod of 
teaching has fallen into disrepute because 
of tlie way the textbook had been used in the 
old question and answer procedure, it can 
be used advantageously nnth: (1) the recita- 
tion-discussion procedure, (2) tlie problem- 
metliod procedure, (3) the laboratory pro- 
cedure, and (4) the unit plan technique. The 
textbook may be used for tlie assignment of 
topics for study or it may be used as a 
reference for data or other helps. Many 
teachers are making use of textbooks in teach- 
ing pupils how to study and to use books, 
since all pupils are supplied idth tlie same 
material for class use. 

The textbook plays so important a role in 
school work tliat it is essential for teachers 
and administrators to have a sound basis for 
evaluating the books to be selected. The 
factors usually considered are: (1) authors, 
including tlieir training, experience, and phil- 
osophy; (2) nature and organization of con- 
tent, including its reliability, suitability to 
objectives, adaptability of organization of 
content to desired teaching procedures, and 
adaptabilitj' to pupil needs: (3) instructional 
aids for using the textbook; and (4) mechan- 
ical features, including the typography and 
format. The use of a score card for the 
analysis and appraisal of textbooks has been 
advocated, but there is considerable dis- 
agreement concerning the value and relia- 
bility of sucli devices; however, their use 
often has resulted in more careful analysis 
and better data for comparative purposes. 
Tlicre are few published score cards that have 
been accepted as authoritative. 

The units for textbook adoption are usually 


the local district, the county, or the state. 
Twenty-five states make the state the unit for 
uniform adoption, but some exceptions are 
made for certain cities or districts. The pur- 
pose of larger units is to secure greater uni- 
formity and to reduce costs. For the most 
part state uniformity is confined to tlie Soutli 
and the Far West, while the New England, 
Great Lakes, and prairie states have local or 
coimty adoptions. Tlicre are many objec- 
tions to state uniformity because of its in- 
flexibility and lack of provision for local 
needs, tlie danger of incompetence in text- 
book selection, and the possible influence of 
bribery or political pressures in the selection 
of textbooks. 

California and Kansas publish part or all 
of their textbooks for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Educators generally are op- 
posed to this practice because of tlie danger 
of undesirable administrative control over the 
content of textbooks and the stifling of prog- 
ress. Moreover, state publication has not 
reduced costs. Most states have lan's pro- 
tecting tlie adopting units from unfair prac- 
tices, and competition usually has kept prices 
low. 

Tlie adopting autliority usually varies ac- 
cording to the unit of adoption. In the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia, 
textbooks are selected as follows: (1) in seven 
states by a textbook commission or commit- 
tee; (2) in eight of the state board of educa- 
tion; (3) in eleven by the local school board 
working rrith one of the preceding; (4) in 
six, county and local boards have joint juris- 
diction, and (5) Jn seventeen, tlie local school 
boards make the selections. Usually the selec- 
tion by school boards is made upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools or of a committee of teachers or 
others appointed for the purpose. 

In tiventy-seven states and the District of 
Columbia provision for free textbooks is 
mandatory. In tiventy others provision is 
optional for the elementary schools, ten of 
tlie twenty including the secondarj- schools. 
All slates provide free textbooks for depend- 
ent and indigent children. A few slates pro- 
vide ioi the purchase and rental of textbooks 
to pupils at a fee to cover cost of books and 
administration. T.M.R. 

Ref crcnces. 

1. National Society for the Study of Education, 
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30th Yearbook, Part 2, The Textbook in American 
Education (Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, 111., 1931). 

2. A. B. Moeiilman, School Administration 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1940). 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS. Most schools and 
departments of home economics (q.v.) in 
junior and senior high schools and at tlie uni- 
versity levQl give instruction in clothing. 
Textiles are studied and used in making 
garments. In a few centers, for example in 
New York City, there are high schools of' 
textile trades. In such schools various skilled 
textile trades are taught — trades such as tex- 
tile designing, loom fixing, and dyeing. 

There are also textile schools of post high 
school grade where textile trades and pro- 
fessions are taught, as well as cost account- 
ing, organization and management of textile 
plants, and odier advanced courses. Some of 
the post high school textile schools are of 
college or university grade. They offer four- 
year curriculums in textiles, and grant de- 
grees to tliose "who successfully complete 
them. Clcmson College, Soutli Carolina, and 
tlie Nordi Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
Nordi Carolina, are examples of such insd- 
tutions. F.T.S. 

THESIS. The terms thesis and disserta- 
tion frequenUy have been used interchange- 
ably to indicate the relatively extensive piece 
of "writing included as part of the require- 
ments for completion of the course leading 
to a graduate degree. Preferred usage, how- 
ever, tends to'ward thesis as die label for die 
Master’s project, which is expected to show 
ability to diink independendy and to carry 
fonvard a carefully delimited problem to its 
logical or scientific solution, although the 
Master’s diesis need not be a fundamentally 
original piece of research. For purposes of 
differentiation, dissertation may ivell be re- 
served to identify die Doctor’s investigational 
project, ivhich should represent original re- 
search and independent tiiinking, adequate 
mediods, logical and sound conclusions, good 
literary form, and a contribution to knoiH- 
edge worthy of publication. C.V.G. 

Reference. 

W. C. John, Graduate Study in Universities and 
Colleges in the United States. Office of Education 
Bulletin, No. 20, 1934. (Government Printing Office, 
Wasliington. D. C., 1935.) 


THINKING. Constructive tiiinking, de- 
fined as die formulation of ideas which re- 
direct behavior, is a process in which mater- 
ials and activities of all kinds, either actual 
or symbolic, are used as practical topis to 
resolve a problematic situation where am- 
biguity and uncertainty have made die ne.xt 
step indeterminate. Such a definition is op- 
posed to die concept of thinking as mere 
mental activity to be engaged in for its own 
sake, or as a stream of sequential ideas 
detached from jpragmatic consequences and 
human purposes. 

Ill a classic description of reflective think- 
ing, Dewey (g.v,) has analyzed die various 
processes involved in the complete act of 
diought. In die first place, thinking arises 
out of doubt and is an essential activity when 
progress toivard the goal is blocked. Blocking 
may be owing either to a lack or an excess of 
paths to die goal, or to a feeling of doubt 
as to the adequacy of die path one aheady 
has in mind. When die perplexity arises from 
a lack of means by which the goal may be 
attained, die various aspects of die situation 
must be scrutinized until a possible plan for 
reaching die goal has been constructed. The 
goal, as well as past experience "with similar 
situations, will guide one to pertinent and 
usable data. Once suggestions for further 
action are in mind, die reflective thinker pro- 
ceeds to gauge tiieir adequacy, to determine 
tiieir consequences if acted upon, and to selrct 
die one most promising way in die light of the 
total situation, including all the consequence 
that have been plotted. The testing of the 
various hypotheses is done in terms of both 
reflection and of such ordered experimenta- 
tion as is possible. On some occasions, put- 
ting a plan into full operation is the only 
empirical test possible. In any event, iwiet ler 
there has been preliminary experimentaUon 
or not, tiiinking should not be brought o 
a close until die plan has been put mlo 
tion and die manner hi which it is J 
ivorking out is seen. Evaluation of ic. 
ongoing results is needed bodi to make su 
that changes are instituted as diey are se 
to better the future outcomes, and to e - 
techniques and ideas for the solution o o 
problems which are noiv envisaged. 

The period during which suggestions 
developed, elaborated, and 
time -when there is a great deal of mf , 
making. Inference-making is the pro 
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“arriving at an idea of ivhat is absent on the 
basis of what is at hand.” In situations in 
which the perplexity does not arise because 
of the need to construct or determine upon a 
means to a goal, but rather from the desire 
to understand better the nature of some ob- 
ject, the inference-making takes on largely 
an explanatory, character. The reasoning pro- 
cesses in bodi types of doubtful situation, 
however, are similar. The desire to gain the 
understanding leads one to scrutiny of the 
present situation and to the recollection of 
relevant data necessary for the construction 
of the explanation. The explanation must be 
tested or proved and such testing must be also 
of an empirical nature. It must be a test 
in fact. Sometimes the test necessitates only 
further observation; sometimes it necessitates 
the manipulation of conditions to determine 
^rhetlier the cause and effect relationship 
which one has inferred is a true one. Intel- 
lectual curiosity, if it is not to be sterile, must 
have a connection ’ivith action. Though the 
action may on many occasions be imagined 
rather than overt, it must at all times be a 
trying out of the idea “to determine its agree- 
ment with the requirements of the situation.” 

On the other hand, the construction and 
carrying out of a plan for reaching an objec- 
tive must contain also the feature of intel- 
, lectual curiosity. The interest must be suf- 
ficiently theoretic and impartial to alloiv new 
and doubtful-appearing ideas to be put to 
the test. Action with poverty of thought and 
thought with poverty of action are equally 
inadequate. Both action and thought need a 
base of experience if they are to proceed 
effectively. 

From the above description it is easily seen 
tliat thinking can be done in an excellent, 
mediocre, or poor fashion. It is a skill pos- 
sible of development, and schools are set- 
ting up the improvement of the ability to 
tliink as one of their objectives. One of the 
first things of which the school must become 
aware is the intimate relation of language and 
thinking and the infinite creative possibilities 
as well as tlie multitude of dangers that arise 
out of this relationship. The development of 
language is essential for the development of 
complex forms of thinking, because words 
become signs of more or less specific mean- 
ings which can thus be handled easily and 
applied in different contexts. The concrete 
reference of particular %vords to specific ob- 


jects and actions is clearly seen in the primi- 
tive tribe’s vocabulary and in the young 
child’s naming of persons, things, and acti- 
vities. Because of the fact, however, that an 
immature child today encounters in a modern, 
civilized society a very extensive vocabulary 
containing a large proportion of abstract 
words, he may be confused in his thinking 
by the multitude of concepts represented and 
by the lack of concete reference for many 
ivords that he hears. Especially dangerous is 
the situation where adults in the home or 
school insist upon verbal learning without 
making tlie meanings clear and significant 
through experience appropriate to the child’s 
developmental status. 

Training in thinking, according to the 
description of the process outlined above, in- 
volves the encountering and solving of prob- 
lems that necessitate modification of action 
on an empirical as well as on a verbal plane. 
No area of subject matter, such as mathema- 
tics or language, has primary value for train- 
ing in thinking. From early childhood 
through maturity the individual should be 
led into a variety of problems as wide and 
deep as his abilities and interests, and tlie 
needs of his society require. Through these 
experiences he must learn ivhen to stop to 
think, how long to pursue the development of 
suggestions in different cases, how to choose 
objectives and use them in evaluating his bivn 
progress, and how to test the validity of the 
conclusions which he reaches. 

A prominent danger to be avoided in con- 
structive thinking is prejudice or prejudg- 
ment stemming from emotional attitudes. 
While thinking that is creative cannot be a 
cold, mechanical process moving by iron- 
bound rules but must be an exciting and flex- 
ible pursuit of vital interests, the thinker 
must not exclude relevant evidences or sug- 
gestions because of personal likes and dis- 
likes. The development of emotional stability 
and of social attitudes is essential in the 
training of thinking. Fortunately, these sev- 
eral aspects of development — intellectual, 
emotional, and social — are closely related, for 
thinking is a social process, as language is a 
social product. An individual thinks effec- ' 
lively when he combines reflection 'with 
action and accepts suggestions and criticisms 
from his fello^vs without emotional upset. 
Thus, the child ■\v'ho is to become a mature 
thinker needs early to begin facing problems 
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as a member of a cooperating group having 
common interests 'and achieving common 
goals. In such a social context he may 
acquire attitudes that will serve him through- 
out life in solving individual problems as well 
as those problems which he shares with others. 
Under these conditions thinking becomes also 
a guide to social, ethical conduct and an 
instrument in choosing objectives appropriate 
to human development. Consequently, think- 
ing on the part of every individual is essential 
to the democratic way of life, while the 
development of the desire to base action upon 
thought and the improvement of the skill 
with which problems are thought through be- 
come fundamental objectives of the demo- 
cratic school. W.F.B. and B.B.F. 
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THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE (1874^ 
— ) . Edward Lee Thorndike is one of Amer- 
ica’s eminent scientists in the fields of edu- 
cation and psycholog)% He was bom in 
Williamsburg, Massachusetts, on August 31, 
1874. He received his A.Bj degree (1895) 
from Wesleyan University, another A.B. 
(1896) and his A.M. (1897) from Harvard 
University, and his Ph.D. (1898) from 
Columbia University. From 19()4' until 1940, 
when he retired, he was Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, He holds many honorary degrees and 
has been president of several learned socities 
in this country. 

Primarily a man of science, Thorndike’s 
career, particularly in later years, has been 
devoted to research in the field of educational 
psychology. Probably he is best known for 
his investigations in the theory of learning. 


having been the first to formulate Uie “law 
of effect,” generally recognized as a basic 
laiv of learning. He has also made substantial 
contributions to the theory of psychological 
measurement, and is tlie author of several 
tests, notably the Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High School Graduates, and 
the Intelligence Scale CAVD, a carefully 
standardized power test running in a series 
of sections from the: easiest to Ae most diffi- 
cult levels. He was one of the first to use 
statistics in the study of mass data in psy- 
chological factors and educational outcomes. 

Among Thorndike’s contributions is the 
Teacher's Word Book, an inventory of the 
ten thousand (later extended to twenty lliou* 
sand) most commonly used words in tlie 
English language. On the basis of this count 
he wrote the Thorndike Century Junior Dic- 
tionary and later tlie Thorndike Century 
Senior Dictionary. He has made noteworthy 
studies of the teaching of arithmetic and 
algebra, of tlie psychology of reading, of 
the effect of ventilation on efficiency, of the 
disciplinary value of school subjects, of adult 
learning, and of tlie factors associated with 
the cultural levels of cities. His three-volume 
work, Educational Psychology, was for many 
years both a pioneer and a standard work 
in this field. P.M.S. 
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THRIFT EDUCATION. Tlirifl cduca- 
ion in the schools has commonly 
bought to comprise training in 4 

rhis training has usually been 
chool banks and savings funds. 
vere first organized more than a \ 

-ears ago in European schools and were 
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ly popular there before their introduction 
into American schools. The savings Division 
of the American Bankers Association has ac- 
tively promoted school banks. The common 
objection to such savings plans — that they 
place children from needy homes at an un- 
desirable disadvantage — ^lias been met in some 
schools by canvassing the community for odd- 
job opportunities for these children so that 
they may earn money. Some criticism of 
savings plans in the schools comes from the 
fact tliat the money which the children save 
represents not their own thrift but money 
received from their parents. 

Thrift has also received emphasis in school 
readers, in social studies units, and in the 
content of classes in orientation, personal ad- 
justment, and home economics. This em- 
phasis usually broadens the concept of thrift 
to include conservation of time, energy, ma- 
terials, school and community property, and 
natural resources. “Thrift” 4us becomes 
more than a matter of seeking personal eco- 
nomic security and becomes a matter of so- 
cial planning. Also, thrift so taught provides 
many opportunities for developing attitudes 
of honesty, responsibility, and unselfishness. 

War time conditions have stimulated this 
broader concern for “thrift” education be- 
cause of the greatly increased earnings in the 
face of a steadily diminishing supply of con- 
sumer goods. Recognition of the desperate 
need for conservation is suggested by the 
warning that, “You will either teach about 
thrift in your schools, or else you will wind 
up nith a dictator making the decisions arbi- 
trarily about saving that intelligent and in- 
formed people would otherwise have made 
for themselves.” 

An element of thrift education of recent 
origin in the school curriculum is found in 
the increasing attention to consumer educa- 
tion (g.v.). Consumer education provides 
for the practice of tlirift through wise buying. 
This instruction has been largely limited to 
girls, especially those taking home economics 
courses. However, courses in consumer eco- 
nomics in secondary schools and colleges 
have tended to encourage boys into this im- 
portant field of thrift education. G.E.H. 
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THYROID GLAND ~ See Endocrine 
Glands. 

TICS. Involuntary movements performed 
over and over, and confined to small groups 
of muscles. They may be functional or may 
be caused by some irritation arising from a 
structural defect. Thus, blinking of the eyes 
or twitching of die moudi may be associated 
with emotional conflict, while putting fingers 
into eyes or ears may persist after the irrita- 
tion which originally caused these habits has 
disappeared. 

Because a tic is an involuntary move- 
ment, obviously it cannnot be controlled by 
the child. Nevertheless, parents sometimes 
nag or ridicule children afflicted with tics be- 
cause they believe the trouble to be a habit, 
which can be eliminated if the individual 
makes an effort to do so. On the contrary, the 
emotional tension created in the child by par- 
ental censure or by his resentment at being 
punished unjustly may increase the difficulty 
of correcting the tic. The emotional or 
organic basis for the tic suggests the reason 
for the failure of any attempt to cure it di- 
rectly rather than by removing its emotional 
or physical bause. 

Ordinarily the child with a tic requires pro- 
fessional care far beyond that which can be 
given by an interested teacher. About all a 
sympathetic teacher can do to help the child 
who is thus afflicted is to surround him with 
a wholesome emotional atmosphere. The 
teacher should take care, of course, not to 
add to the child’s tension by overemphasizing 
competition and rivalry or by maWng him 
feel inadequate. R.V.M. 

TIME ALLOTMENT OF SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS. For a long time it has been 
the custom, particularly in elementary schools, 
to designate the amount of time which should 
be allotted to the various school subjects in 
an arbitrary manner. Attempts have been 
made to determine scientifically the amount 
of time to spend on various subjects, but up 
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to 1943 no general standards had been agreed 
upon. 

The following is typical of what is now re- 
quired in many states: 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR 
SCHOOLS IN INDIANA* 

‘(Administrative Handbook for Indiana Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin, 
No. 100, 1937). 


A. PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR 
GRADES 1-6 

1. Language Arts — Reading, Oral and 
Written Expression, Writing and Spelling. 

2. Social Studies — History, Civics and So- 
cial Geography. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. Elementary Science — Nature Study, 
Physical Geography. 

5. Fine Arts — ^Music and Art. 

6. Health, Safety and Physical Education. 

7. Practical Arts. 

The following are the suggested time allot- 
ments for the subject groups named above. 
These allotments include time spent in class 
instruction and study. 


(1) Teachers Avill note that the time allot- 
ment is suggested for an entire week. This 
makes possible an arrangement of the pro- 
gram wherein certain subjects, for example; 
language arts, ' mathematics, social studies, 
fine arts, safety, health and physical educa- 
tion should appear in the program daily, 
while the elementary science and industrial 
arts might appear only at regular intervals. 

Some teachers may want to work continu- 
ously upon certain units, for example: in 
elementary science, health, safety, or other 
subjects where the time allotment is small. 
This tvill be satisfactorily provided in the 
course of the grade period of semester, the 
approximate suggested time allotment is given 
to the various subject groups. 

(2) Intermissions referred to in the time, 
allotment have reference to the rest periods 
usually in the middle of the morning and 
afternoon sessions. These should come daily. 
In the case of primary grades, it may be de- 
sirable to have rest periods more often and 
for a shorter period. Teachers in the primary 
grades in consolidated schools ^vhere the regu- 
lar school day is considerably longer than 
that usually assigned to the primary grades, 
should make the adjustment necessary to their 
grades by the use of rest periods, play peri- 
ods, etc. 


Subject Group 

Grade I 
Minutes 
per Week 

Grade II 
Minutes 
per Week 

Grade HI 
Minutes 
per Week 

Grade IV 
Minutes 
per Week 

Grade V 
Minutes 
per Week 

Grade VI 
Minutes 
per Week 

Arts 

680 

620 

670 

575 

550 

550 

300 

200 

40 

150 

Social Studies 

50 

50 

100 

200 

300 

IVTatlifimatir.f; 

t40 

35 

100 

150 

175 

200 1 

Elementary Science 

35 

35 

35 

40 


50 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Safety, Health and Physical 

Krltip.nfion 

120 

1 

120 

120 

140 

160 

160 


25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

oU 

. 150 
50 

TntfirmiRRinn 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Unassigned 

100 

100 

75 

25 

50 

Tnfnl -fnr wp.rV 

1,350 

1,350 

1,500 









The length of the school day for the various grades can be found by dividing the suggested nu 


minutes per week by 5. . jjdle 

fThe teacher should see the mathematics course of study for tliis grade for suggestions. . 
formal time, if any, should be spent in the first semester, and the tiine spent on mathematics in 
semester should be less formal than that spent on the subject in later grades. The mat lematics 
should grow out of the need and the desire of the child as he meets problems whic ca 
the operations suggested in the course of study. 
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(3) The unassigned time is meant for in- 
dividual instruction, remedial and adjustment 
work necessary in every school. 

(4) It is suggested that the opening exer- 
cise period, common in many of our schools, 
be purposeful in its nature to the point where 
it will contribute to one or more of the sub- 
ject groups. 

The exponents of Progressive Education 
iq.v.) do not uphold the time allotment of 
school subjects as prescribed above. They 
hold that a good curriculum for elementary 
school children centers around large enter- 
prises and undertakings which permeate all 
aspects of school experience, giving meaning 
and significance to the many specific activities. 
Long periods for flexible work must be avail- 
able. Exact time schedules with short periods, 
necessary when several teachers share the 
teaching of one child, defeat the efltective de- 
velopment of such experiences. This problem 
of time allotment is tied very closely to the 
question of departmentalization. The pro- 
gressives are certain that the only really satis- 
factory way to develop large central experi- 
ences and to have them permeate the entire 
curriculum, or at least most aspects of the 
curriculum, is to have the major responsi- 
bility for the school day of the child centered 
with a single teacher. (See Activity Pro- 
gram.) 

The present trend is toward a compromise 
position between the traditional plan and the 
idea presented by the progressives. (See also 
Program, Daily and Schedule, Daily.) 

O.G.J. 

TBIE SAMPLING TECHNIQUE— See 
Child Psychology. 

TOPOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY— See 
Psychology, Schools of. 

TORTIOUS UABIUTY— See Liabil- 
ity. 

TOUCH READING. This phrase refers 
to the process of securing meanings through 
embossed symbols through the sense of touch. 
This is usually done through the fingertips; 
though cases have been reported of an arm- 
less soldier reading with the nose. Various 
kinds of embossed symbols have been used; 
these are known as Roman letter. Moon types, 
American Braille, English Braille, and New 
York Point. 


Braille is a system of reading by means of 
raised dots, devised for the blind by Louis 
Braille. The method of communication by 
means of raised dots came originally from 
the secret signal system of the French Army. 
Wlien Louis Braille went blind his, friend, 
Barbier, a cryptographer in' the intelligence 
service, thought of using this secret code for 
communication with his friend. 

Louis Braille subsequently modified and 
improved the code for the use of the blind. 
There are several different grades of Braille, 
graded according to difiBculty. In Braille 
Grade 1, all the words are completely spelled 
out. Grade has 44 word abbreviations 
or contractions. Standard English Braille 
(Grade 2) has 185 contractions. Grade 3 
is still further contracted. Numerous rules 
of syllabification and punctuation govern 
written Braille. M.E,F. 

TOWNER-SHEPPARD ACT. The 
Towner-Sheppard Maternity Hygiene Act of 
Nov. 23, 1921 (42 STAT. 224, 42 U. S. C. 
161) provided Federal appropriations for^a 
period of five years to be apportioned among 
the states for the purpose of cooperation to 
reduce maternal and infant mortality and to 
protect the health of mothers and infants, 
ilie Supreme Court of the United States 
refused to sustain an attack upon the statute 
as being unconstitutional. Massachusetts v. 
Mellon (1923), 262 U. S. 447, 43 Sup. Ct. 
597. 

Tlie Act -was extended to cover Hawaii on 
March 10, 1924 (43 STAT. 17) but was re- 
pealed on January 22, 1927 (44 STAT. 1024) 
as of June 30, 1929. 

Many educators hailed the passage of the 
Toivner-Sheppard Act as an indication of 
federal support for more nearly adecpiate pro- 
grams of preparental education, parental edu- 
cation, and preschool education (qg.v.). Al- 
though the Act was not in force long enough 
to exert any lasting influence on education, it 
encouraged the continuation of attempts at 
gaining federal aid for educational and health 
work with mothers and young children. 

It is important to note that the Social Se- 
curity Act of 19^5, Title V, Part 1 (49 STAT. 
629-31), as amended by 53 STAT. 1380-1) 
provides Federal grants-in-aid “for the pur- 
pose of enabling each state to extend and 
improve . . . services for promoting the 
health of mothers and children”. H.N.R. 
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TRADE TEST 


TOWNSHIP BOARD OF EDUCATION 

— See Board of Education, Township. 

TOYS, EDUCATIONAL USES OF. 
Though used by the child primarily for 
play and enjoyment, toys may at tlie same 
time aid in motor and manual develop- 
ment, as well as in mental, emotional and 
social grotvth. To be able to aid in such 
development, toys must be such as to demand 
grooving skill or imagination on the part of 
the user. The toy which needs merely to be 
wound to do its tricks has little educational 
value and the same is true of the game where 
tlie moves are decided by the tlirowing of 
dice or the spin of a dial. Simple toys which 
lend themselves to a variety of games requir- 
ing different degrees of skill are good in 
that the child can always use tliem at his 
particular level of ability even though that 
ability is continually increasing. Push and 
pull wheel toys, balls, marbles, skipping 
ropes, tricycles and other such familiar media 
for muscular and manual activity retain their 
popularity year after year because the child 
can continually aim at more difficult skills 
in using them. Toys •which help develop 
ideas of size, shape, weight, color and num- 
ber are helpful for the young child. In this 
area there are boxes of different sizes which 
fit into one another if properly arranged, 
rings of different sizes to balance on a peg, 
shapes to fit into a form board, etc. For 
imaginative play, some equipment ■which tlie 
child can himself structure, such as blocks 
and boards and wheels and pegs, is neces- 
sary. This, supplemented by ready-made 
accessory toys such as dolls, animals, furni- 
ture, dishes, small trains, automobiles, boats 
and planes, will help the child play at events 
which actually happen in his environment 
until he better understands them. For older 
children, the more elaborate mechanical con- 
struction toys, as well as the model building 
sets of ships and planes are good. Many of 
these, however, require a degree of manual 
dexterity far beyond the ability of the chil- 
dren for whom they are usually bought Some 
toys should be adequate for solitary play so 
that the child learns to get along by himself. 
Others should be adaptable to two or more 
players so that the child may learn how to 
get along with others, to take turns, and to 
keep to the rules of a game. Playing with 


others also gives the child a chance to learn 
from others and so to improve his skill, 
knowledge and imagination. (See Play.) 

Failure to derive the optimum educational 
value from the use of toys often results from 
the adults’ poor choice of toys to be purchased 
for the child. To most parents, the toy rep- 
resents merely a reward to be given to the 
child when he behaves well, or a gift that 
helps celebrate his birthday and Christmas. 
Furthermore, the choice of the toys to be 
bought reflects the adults’ opinion of what 
the child would like to have, or even the 
child’s actual interests, but rarely does it 
represent a considered evaluation of the 
child’s needs and of the contribution which 
toys can make to help meet these needs. 

When toys are selected wisely they are in 
harmony “with the child’s present interests, hut 
they also help develop the child in areas and 
in traits in which further encouragement is 
needed. Thus, the child who tends to play by 
himself and to avoid the company of other 
children may be helped by being given toys 
that invite participation by a small group. 
Similarly, the youngster whose play activities 
are largely of the sedentary, indoor type, may 
need athletic toys appropriate for his age, 
such as a tricycle for the young child or a 
bicycle for the older one. 

Since the parents rather than the teachers 
so often are the ones to determine the extent 
to which toys are used effectively, the use of 
toys as aids to child development is often-'an 
appropriate topic for discussion at parente 
association meetings and in child stu y 

B.B.F. 

TRADE ANALYSIS— See Occupational 
Analysis. 

TRADE EXTENSION EDUCATION 
— See Cooperative Part-Time School, 
Vocational Education. 

TRADE INFORMATION — See Occu- 
pational Information. 

TRADE PREPARATORY 

■ — See Vocational Education; 

Part-Time School, 

TRADE TEST — See Occupational 
Tests. 


training 

Cooperative 
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TRAFFIC REGULATION, SCHOOL. 
There are included under this topic two 
phases of trafiSc regulation: (1) regulation of 
pupil tralEc within the school building and 
(2) regulation of pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic to and from school. 

In regulating traffic within the school build- 
ing the school administrator is governed 
largely by the size and construction of his 
school building with respect to the number 
of floors, sizes and locations of classrooms; 
width of corridors; number and location of 
stairways; and the like. He should plan his 
class schedule in terms of these relatively 
fixed factors. He should, if the location of 
stairways leading from one floor to another 
permits, use one-ivay traffic, having pupils 
move either up or down on a given stairway. 
He should avoid as much as possible a cross 
flow of traffic in corridors. If class rooms 
have tivo exits, he should provide for one- 
way traffic at each of these points. Minor 
rules and regulations concerning movement 
of pupils at class change depend upon the 
individual administrator, his faculty, and his 
school plant. 

A special type of traffic regulation is 
needed for special types of pupil movement 
such as fire drills, air-raid drills, and the 
like. At these times safe and efficient speed 
and utmost cooperation are at a premium. 

Traffic to and from school may involve 
transportation of pupils by busses, pupils’ 
use of bicycles, pupil traffic in crossing 
streets, and pupils’ use of sidewalks. Most 
school administrators make use of student 
patrols in regulating pupil pedestrian traffic 
at street crossings, in loading and unloading 
school busses, and for other purposes where 
extra safety precautions are needed. (See 
Safety Education.) W.R.F. 
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TRAINING, TRANSFER OF — See 
Transfer of Learning. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 

— ^See Normal School; Teachers College. 

TRAIT. The observable consistency of 
behavior displayed to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by individuals both young and old has 
led to the concept of traits as generalized, 
neuropsychic systems which dispose the in- 
dividual to act in certain similar ways in 
situations which have different specific stim- 
uli. Kindness, acting upon reflection, prefer- 
ring the old to the new, fearfulness that any- 
thing undertaken will turn out to be a failure, 
are a few of the multitude of traits which 
have been distinguished. It is seen that the 
specific way of acting may differ from situa- 
tion to situation, even though the mode of be- 
havior is sufficiently similar and distinctive to 
have the same trait-name, for example “dis- 
honest,” applied to it. 

The erroneous assumption is sometimes 
made that personality traits are determined 
by specific inheritance and are separable as- 
pects of the personality. That traits are a 
function of the environment, particularly the 
social environment, can be seen by the 
changes in personality that take place when 
the environment is radically altered. That 
traits are not separable aspects of the person- 
ality functioning in isolation from each other 
can be seen in situations where two or more , 
such predispositions come into contact, neces- 
sitating a mode of behavior that is a display 
neither of one nor the other but of some in- 
tegration of both. All analyses and testing of 
traits of personality need to be safeguarded 
by recognition of the unity of the personality, 
the interrelation of traits, their modifiability, 
and the inseparable action of inherited poten- 
tialities and social environment in the devel- 
opment of personality traits. While teachers 
are responsible for understanding the present 
traits of each pupil, they also have the oppor- 
tunity to modify them substantially, since 
traits are permanent only to a degree, a de- 
gree which differs from trait to trait and 
from individual to individual. 

W.F.B. and B.B.F. 

TRAIT PROFILE — See Profile Graph. 

TRANSFER OF LEARNING. This arti- 
cle has been titled transfer of learning rather 
than transfer of training since the latter term 
usually connotes a specific hypothesis of how 
transfer takes place. Since it is self-evident 
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tliat we do not meet new situations as if 
we had had no dealings with previous ones, 
the problem of transfer is not whetlier trans- 
fer takes place but to what extent and in what 
manner past learnings or experiences transfer 
to new situations to help or hinder us in 
solving them, and further, in what ways learn- 
ing can be guided so that the maximum of 
positive transfer and the minimum of nega- 
tive transfer may occur. 

The popularity of tlie term transfer of 
training stemmed from its identification with 
the theory of formal discipline which for a 
long time was the accepted explanation as 
to how transfer can he made to take place. 
While the theory of formal discipline has 
now lost its prestige as a theory, the educa- 
tional procedures which stemmed from it are 
still being practised. To understand the 
theory of formal discipline one must under- 
stand the faculty psychology upon which it 
was based. According to this psychology, the 
mind is made up of a number of powers or 
faculties such as the faculty of will, of feel- 
ing, of memory, of reasoning, etc. Some 
faculty psychologists thought of these powers 
as regions of the brain (compare with 
phrenology) ; others assigned to tliem no 
such specific physiological counterpart. Both 
groups, however, conceived that these facul- 
ties or capacities developed in much the same 
way that muscles develop. Muscles grow 
more able to do work such as pushing, and 
pulling, and lifting if they have already been 
exercised in pushing and pulling and lifting. 
The fact that new obiects are to be lifted 
■will not interfere with the ability to lift. The 
senses, it was argued, also develop through 
exercise. Keenness of observation and of 
hearing improve as the individual practises 
observing small details and listening to faint 
sounds. By analogy, it was claimed that the 
faculties of the mind, such as memory and 
reasoning, increase their functional ability 
when they have received exercise. These abil- 
ities were thought of as general abilities 
which could operate equally well on any type 
of material no matter what land of material 
had been involved in previous memorizing 
and reasoning. The important thing was to 
discipline or train or exercise each of the 
faculties. The content of what was studied 
need not be useful in itself. It was believed 
that memory could be trained by memorizing 


nonsense syllables and that reasoning could 
be disciplined by following the logic of any 
well set forth explanation. The school cur- 
riculum need therefore contain only a few 
subjects as long as these subjects provided 
exercise for the various faculties. The theory 
of formal discipline did not specify which 
subjects were most suitable. However, since 
Latin, Greek and mathematics formed the 
traditional curriculum of the time, these sub- 
jects were put forward as being the best sub- 
jects upon which the mind could he trained. 
In many a school, the amount of Latin and 
Geometry which is required of every student 
is not enough to lead to a degree of mastery 
which will enable the learning to he of some 
use. One must infer, therefore, that these 
schools still believe that reasoning in 
geometry will equip a person to reason in po- 
litical affairs. “Memory courses” are still 
being advertised and sold, and probably the 
majority of our population still believes that 
the best way to train the will is to do or to 
be made to do unpleasant tasks. School peo- 
ple praised such subjects as Latin not only 
because the grammar of the Latin language 
was a logical one and therefore its study 
would sharpen reasoning powers but also 
because it was difficult and disliked by many 
students and therefore they would have an ■ 
opportunity to exercise their will in applying 
themselves to it. Even today one hears promi- 
nent persons voice the belief that had Latin 
been a compulsory subject in our high 
schools, tlie American people would engage 
in their activiites %vith more endurance and 
would be better able to reason about war 
and post-war policies. 

The doctrine of formal discipline has been 
attacked from several fronts. Dewey’s clas- 
sical statement that effort follows interest 
pointed to a new criterion for selecting cur- 
riculum content and became a foundationa 
principle in the practice of progressive educa- 
tion {q.v.). Many illustrations 
could be drawn upon to contradict the theory 
of mental faculties which improved in gon 
eral. There were scientists rrho had a pro 
gious memory for the facts of their science 
but who could not remember the names o 
their neighbors; handwriting experts iv o 
could distinguish forgeries but were at a mss 
to follow a man’s trail through the woods, 
bookkeepers who were painstakingly nea 
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their account hooks hut who wrote letters 
their friends could harely make out; mathe- 
maticians who could ver}' quickly detect the 
fallacy in a false mathematical solution but 
who w'ere easily influenced hy all kinds of 
advertising propaganda. Illustrations from 
life, however, could always be countered with 
other illustrations. Sceptics of the theory 
of formal discipline therefore began to put 
it to empirical test. 

Several ways of testing were used. In cases 
where subjects were practised in a simple task 
(e. g. the crossing out of every a and s on 
a printed page or the memorization of non- 
sense syllables) and rvere tlien given a new 
but similar task to perform (e. g. the cross- 
ing out of every e and /, or the memoriza- 
tion of poetry) ability in which was com- 
pared with the ability of a control, unprac- 
tised group, it was found that in some cases 
there -was considerable transfer, in some cases 
little transfer, in some cases no tranfer, ivhile 
in some there ivas negative transfer, the first 
task seemingly interfering with the ability to 
do the second. Another method of investigat- 
ing transfer is to compare the effects of class- 
room teaching of the various subjects. 
Thorndike gave hich school students who 
were following different courses of study 
tests of reasoning at the beginning of a school 
year and again at the end. Improvement in 
the general ability to think as measured by 
Tliorndike’s tests was no greater for students 
who had pursued one course of study than 
for students who had pursued another. There 
w'cre many indivddual differences, however, 
and students of high general intelligence 
gained more tlian students of low intelligence, 
no matter what subjects they had studied. 

Since the many experiments undertaken to 
lest the theon' of transfer showed that trans- 
fer did take place to some extent, psycholo- 
gists felt called upon to construct a hypoth- 
esis to replace the theory of formal discipline 
u-hich rvas not confirmed by the facts. Tlie 
theory of identical elements was proposed, 
chiefly by Thorndike. This theon- asserted 
that mental performances are facilitated bv 
prenous mental performances only when 
both instaniscs involve “identical elements.” 
Tlicse elements may be common word roots 
as in Latin and English, overlapping items 
of information as in history and literature, 
or the same basic skills as are found in both 


arithmetic and algebra. Beside identical ele- 
ments of common content or instrumental 
skills, the term was extended to cover com- 
mon “reactions” evoked by different learning 
situations rvhich were likely to be similar, 
however, in at least some inconspicuous fea- 
ture or element. Thus habits of work, atti- 
tudes of appreciation, and language terms 
were said to be identical elements through 
which what w-as learned in one instance be- 
came available for use in a second. 


Tlie principle that there must be some 
common feature between the old situation 
and the new for transfer to take place is still 
held as foundational. The emphasis on ele- 
ments, on identity, and on the neural theory 
which Thorndike built up to accompany this 
explanation of transfer has been largely dis- 
carded. It has been pointed out that identity 
need not be present, similarity is sufficient. 
Objective equivalence, moreover, is not suf- 
ficient The similarity must be seen by the 
learner. Identical elements embodied in dif- 


lerent suuauons may not appear as identieal. 
On the other hand, objectively different 
things mav because of some altitude or pur- 
pose of tlie learner assume sufficient similar- 
ity for transfer of learning to take place. 
Studies ^ in CToss-cduealion attacked the 
theory of identical elements because it speci- 
fied certain synaptic” junctions between 
nerve cells to be the locus of practice effects. 
Experiments were undertaken to discover if 
the results of training one body member { e. tr. 
the right hand) ivould transfer to other body 
members (e. g. the left hand) or w’hether the 
person would be limited by the particular 
svnapses involved in the use of the trained 
member. Such studies have in general showm 
that cross-education does take place. Emert 
found that right-handed subjects who had al- 
ready learned to trace a pattern ivith the 

ngfit hand by the mirror drawins: method 
did better on the first tracing they then made 
inth their left hand than they had done on 
the first nght-handed tracing. Bray found 
that there could be cross-education from hand 
to foot and vice versa. Lashicy trained raLs 
to make brightness discriminations with one 

fonnd'^iW Windfolded and 

wherf t continued 

when the blindfold was chanced to the op- 

wko hS^'l monkevs 

who had learned to open a latch with one 
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hand while the other had been temporarily- 
paralyzed were quite able to perform suc- 
cessfully with the paralyzed hand when it 
had recovered and the trained hand was. 
paralyzed. Gestalt psychologists are particu-' 
larly interested in these studies on cross- 
education, claiming that they prove that learn- 
ing and transfer of learning occur in terms 
of the gaining of insights rather than in terms 
of the training of specific parts of the brain 
or of the rest of the body, and that it is 
the total neuromuscular system that learns. 
Koffka points out, however, that Lashley’s 
experiments show that the degree of localiza- 
tion of habits in certain areas of the brain 
differs with the habit. Brightness discrimina- 
tion has a definite localization while the 
learning of which alleys to enter when going 
through a maze seems to he distributed over 
the entire cortex. Thus the maze can be 
solved without error when once learned even 
though later different movements than the 
original must he made owing to brain lesions 
which paralyze parts of. the musculature. 

Anodier point of view as to how transfer 
takes place was developed, particularly by 
Judd. Judd believes that in the higher mental 
processes transfer is the rule rather than the 
exception, and that systems of ideas can be 
carried over from one situation to another. 
Judd and others performed experiments to 
show that known generalizations are used to 
solve new particular problems and that sub- 
jects who gain insight into the principle by 
which a specific problem can be solved can 
then use it to solve another specific problem. 
Transfer will be aided if the learner is di- 
rected to generalize his experience in such a 
manner that a number of learning situations 
may be -viewed as different manifestations of 
the same principle. 

That reasoning or thinking can be im- 
proved in general is one of the major teach- 
ings of John Dewey and an objective of pro- 
gressive educators. Dewey, however, is care- 
ful to point out that though a general method 
of attacking problems can be learned which 
will serve on all occasions, thinking cannot 
go on effectively when there is lack of knowl- 
edge of the data which are needed to solve 
the problem. What transfers, then, is past 
knowledge derived from past experience, and 
a method of gathering data and making and 
proving inferences, which is also derived 


from past experiences. Neitiher Dewey nor 
Judd subscribes to the theory of formal dis- 
cipline though both believe in transfer of 
learning. 

Today’s attack upon the problem of trans- 
fer is the attempt to determine how one can 
teach so that the maximum of transfer ivill 
take place. It has been found that transfer 
cannot be a vague objective, if it is to he 
an effective objective. The teacher must be 
quite clear as to what techniques, and gener- 
alizations, and attitudes she wants the student 
to carry over from one ^situation to another. 
The student, moreover, will not transfer gen- 
eralizations that he knows by heart but does 
not understand. Rule-of-thumb procedures 
are equally ineffectual. Knowledge that is 
largely verbal and has had little connection 
with direct experience will not transfer to a 
situation where a practical application must 
be made. Transfer is aided if at the time 
when students are sol-ving one particular 
problem, they are guided to name other prob- 
lems in which the understandings being 
learned can also apply. Transfer of learn- 
ing is itself a skill that can and needs to be 
practised. Students who are allowed to dis- 
cover solutions for themselves or with a mini- 
mum of guidance are in each case transfer- 
ring past experience to present. While there 
are individual differences in the degree to 
which the ability to transfer relevant past 
learnings can be acquired, this ability, like 
any other, can be improved. 

While transfer in the field of knowledge 
and skill has been discussed as an ability, 
transfer in the field of attitudes and conduct 
has the characteristics of an attitude more 
than of an ability. An individual may show 
himself relatively inadequate in solving a par- 
ticular problem or in memorizing a poem if 
he considers the task unimportant. His dif- 
ficulty may remain, however, even when he 
attaches great importance to the task and has 
had past experiences which could be of help. 
In the display of neatness, or kindness, or 
honesty, or tolerance, ability plays the minor 
role and value the major one. The person 
“knows how” to behave a certain way int 
in this situation does not ivish to do so. Be- 
cause he was kind on many previous 
sions does not necessarily mean that he wil 
be kind now. The very pattern of his pe^ 
sonality may be such that he is always km 
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towards certain persons and always cruel to- 
wards others. In contrast, certain prejudices, 
likes and dislikes may snowball at very rapid 
speed. In the field of personality guidance 
the problem is as often die attempt to reduce 
likely transfer as it is to encourage transfer 
to take place. 

Along ivith the theory of identical elements_^ 
there arose the theory Aat conduct is specific' 
and that there are few if any generalized 
traits. The direct teaching of learnings which 
“life itself would demand” ^vas stressed. Edu- 
cation became more directly vocational and 
less formal and “cultural.” It is now rather 
generally agreed that transfer takes place be- 
yond the limits of mere content of subject 
matter, and that overspecialization of the cur- 
riculum along vocational and immediately 
practical lines may at times have taken place. 
No school subject, on the other hand, can 
reasonably be justified on" its formal train- 
ing value alone since this appears to be rela- 
tively small, or at least difficult to evaluate in 
an objective manner. The self -activity of the 
pupil, as issuing from both his general abil- 
ity and the stimulation and direction of the 
teacher, is seen to be an important matter. 
Any completely satisfactory theory of .trans- 
fer will probably be the outgrowth of the 
improvement of our present theories of 
learning, of which transfer is a phase. Ex- 
perimental studies will contribute to this in 
proportion to the attention they give to the 
by-products of learning, over and above the 
performance itself which is practised and re- 
produced. "W.D.C. and B.B.F. 
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TRANSIENT CHILDREN. Transient 
children are children who travel from place 
to place across the country either in families 
or by themselves. In either case, they present 
both social and educational problems. 

The causes of migration are numerous. 
Many families were forced onto the road dur- 
ing the depression in search of employ- 
ment. Young people left homes to lessen the 
family relief burdens. 

From 1933 to 1936 the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated upward of 86 million dol- 
lars for the care of transients. The largest 
number of persons cared for in any one 
month was 300,460 in February, 1935. At 
the depth of the depression, it is estimated 
that at least 400,000 individual young per- 
sons -were “on the road.” 

Under the Federal Transient Program 
(1933-35) some 300 camps for transients 
were established; these were later converted 
into work camps under the W. P. A. (g.ti.). 

Large numbers of migrant families in the 
West and Southwest follow the harvesting of 
crops in the hope of obtaining seasonal em- 
ployment. This migration was accentuated by 
the drou^t in the “Dust Bowl” regions. 
Every year from one to tivo million men, 
women, and children move about the country 
seeking farm jobs. Between the middle of 
1935 and the end of 1939, 350,000 persons of 
this type were counted entering California 
alone. In Texas and Oklahoma there are 
probably more than 50,000 roving cotton 
pickers. 

The Farm Security Administration esti- 
mates that “there are probably between 250,- 
000 and 400,000 of these farm families wan- 
dering around over the face of the earth.” 

Migrant families and their children present 
many social problems. Their annual income 
is low, and when their seasonal employment 
is cut off they are likely soon to be on relief. 
The Resettlement Administration in 1935 
found average annual earnings of about $250 
per worker and about $450-500 per family. 
Low earnings, unemployment, instability, in- 
security, had housing, hostility of the estab- 
lished residents, interrupted schooling, poor 
sanitation, spread of disease — all of these 
social conditions surrounding the migrant are 
especially bad for children. 

The children of migrants put a burden 
upon the local school system which is often 
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resented by resident taxpayers. Children are 
stigmatized at school as “pea pickers,” 
“Okies,” and “Arkies.” Parents realize that 
their children are not receiving as good an 
education as they had themselves. 

The problem of the allocation between 
private and public, state and federal agen- 
cies of the social and educational relief of 
these migrant families and tlicir children is 
far from solution. The Interstate Conference 
on Transient and Settlement Laws (in March, 
1936) emphasized the importance of both 
federal and state action. The Secretary of 
Labor has the responsibility of reporting to 
the Congress the results of sun'cys in this 
field with recommendations for legislation. 

M.E.F. 

TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 
The transportation of pupils to schools is a 
business of large proportions. In 1923-24 
there were 837,361 pupils transported to 
schools in the United States; by 1937-38 there 
were 3,225,361 pupils being transported at an 
expenditure of $61,032,340. Tin's movement 
to transport pupils to school was begun first 
in Massachusetts; public funds for that pur-* 
pose were legalized by that state in 1869. 

The real development of pupil transporta- 
tion has had to await the coming of belter 
roads and the consolidation of schools. Orig- 
inally, schools sprang into being at small 
centers of populations; as individual families 
moved into the surrounding territory and as 
land surveys were made, one-room schools 
were established, nine to the township or one 
for each plot of land two miles square, in 
many sections of the country. This placed a 
schoolhouse within easy walking distance of 
every child within the township. 

But social needs gradually outgrew the one- 
room school; pressure for the consolidation 
of schools began to be felt. Then came the 
automobile and the demand for good roads 
that would provide for more effective use of 
this new means of transportation. This latter 
movement supplemented the former- Regard- 
less of the need for consolidation, little pro- 
gress could be made in that direction until 
means were provided for transporting pu- 
pils over greater distances. With the ar- 
rival of both tlie automobile and the hard 
roads, an ideal setting was arranged for the 
consolidation of schools and with it for the 
increased transportation of pupils. 


Many problems face school authorities in 
making the transportation of pupils rapid, 
efficient, and safe. Reeder lists the following; 
“Shall the school district own the busses or 
contract for them? What standards shall the 
busses meet? How shall bus routes be plan- 
ned? What .qualifications shall bus drivers 
possess? How shall pupils who are trans- 
ported be supervised? How may accidents be 
reduced or eliminated? What types of in- 
surance, if any, shall be carried? How may 
costs be reduced without decreasing the qual- 
ity of service? What records shall be kept?” 

Not all of these questions can be answered 
definitely. \^%ere the ownership of busses 
should reside is a most controversial prob- 
lem. Many recent studies tend to show that 
school-owned vehicles make transportation 
cheaper; they also show that transportation 
in parents’ automobiles is the most expensive. 
However, other criteria are perhaps more im- 
portant than costs. 

Standards for judging school busses proba- 
bly w'ill never be final, but the general criteria 
against which to check school bus construc- 
tion are safety, comfort, durability, and econ- 
omy. The planning of bus routes is most im- 
portant; this actual transportation of pupils 
touches home life most intimately. If chil- 
dren are driven to school by long indirect 
routes or if a bus load of pupils has to wait 
for a single child, discomfort and sharp 
criticism result. The most important step in 
planning bus routes is the making^ of a 
transportation map of the district; this map 
locates and identifies all types of roads within 
the district and then spots the school children 
who must be transported. 

The bus driver must transport pupils 
safely, supervise them en route, and care for 
his bus. It would seem, therefore, that a 
driver should be a man of moral character 
and good habits; he should be physically hU 
and he should know transportation lav/s and 
practices for his district. In order to elm)', 
inate accidents, pupils as well as the driver 
should know the specific rules generally ac- 
ceptable in governing their conduct while be- 
ing transported; often, through ignorance, a 
youth so conducts himself as to endanger tne, 
safely of himself and others. Proper instruct 
tions to both driver and children can preven 
many accidents. (See Safety Education.) 

The following are the more common typ^ 
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of transportation insurance: (1) bodily in- 
jury liability; (2) pupil accidents; (3) prop- 
erty damage liability; (4) fire and lightning; 
(5) theft, robbery, and pilferage; (6) tor- 
nado, cyclone, windstotm, hail, earthquake, 
explosion, and water damage; (7) full col- 
lision; and (8) deductible collision. (See 
Liability; Negligence.) 

Unless the basic questions are answered 
satisfactorily by each school district that en- 
gages to transport any considerable number 
of pupils, school children may suffer extreme 
physical discomfort, acquire habits of bad 
conduct, and endanger health and life. The 
problem presented by the transportation of 
pupils demands the most careful considera- 
tion by school officials. A.O.H. 
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TRAVEL. Travel is an important means 
whereby teachers may enlarge their intellec- 
tual horizons. In some school systems it is 
the policy to base salary increases on travel; 
otlier school systems grant leaves of absence 
for travel on the theory that it is a worthy 
means of professional improvement.^ 

Many leading colleges and universities are 
granting college credit for tours conducted 
under the guidance of competent instructors. 
Price, who was on a scholarship from the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education in 1940, de- 
scribes in glowing terms a 2000-mile summer 
session of touring and training for which he 
was awarded 9 quarter hours of college credit 
in social studies. Since his experience is 
typical of the way tlie sightseeing courses are 
conducted, it might be worth noting that the 
class spent a week on the campus before the 
tour began, during which time tliey listened 
to lectures on geography, economics, and 
other aspects of the trip, and read and se- 
lected some books to take along with them. 
After tin's, they spent the greater part of the 
summer session on a tour during which they 
actually saw social conditions and inter- 
viewed the people about whom they were 


studying under tutorship of their instructor- 
guide. After the travel, a week was taken on 
campus for summary, speculation, and 
talks by members of the group.® 

The purpose of educationally planned 
tours, escorted by competent instructor-guides 
in various fields, is to supplement mere book 
learning witli the rich first-hand experiences 
afforded by travel and to make these visits to 
shrines of human achievement of significant 
and enduring value. Before the second World 
War began, the American Institute of Edu- 
cational Travel (Fifth Avenue, New York), 
offered each year a varied program of Euro- 
pean tours under the direction of American 
college teachers, for which credits were 
granted in many colleges and universities of 
the country as the equivalent of correspond- 
ing work done in such fields as music, history, 
art, and literature.^ 

Education tlirough travel also has become 
popular in the elementary and secondany 
schools. Not many educators who read .Fitz- 
gerald’s account of a summer tour ivith 26 
youngsters on approximately $14 for each 
child would care to stress the disadvantages of 
education by travel. Using an old school bus 
which the teachers had bought for the pur- 
pose, this tour covered hundreds of miles 
through Oklahoma, Tennessee, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, and Canada; and gave the rural chil- 
dren such educational experiences as visiting 
Niagara Falls, using Canadian money, and 
meeting senators, congressmen, and other 
prominent people in many^ places.® (See 
Trip, School. ) D.H.C. and A.R.A. 
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TRIGONOMETRY — See Mathematics, 
Teaching of. 

TRIP, SCHOOL. The school trip is a 
form of school activity in which pupils are 
taken out of tlie classroom for the purpose 
of providing them with sensory experience 
with people, things, and processes that cannot 
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be brought into the school. It is the most 
concrete of all audio-visual aids to teaching. 

Classified •with reference to the adminis- 
trative arrangements required, school trips fall 
into four classes: (1) one-period field trips or 
visits to places near the school, which in- 
volve little or no collaboration with oflier 
teachers or with parents; (2) similar trips 
covering more than one period but not more 
than one day, which can be arranged by the 
teachers and principal of a school; (3) over- 
night or week-end trips involving parental co- 
operation; and (4) extended journeys of two 
weeks or more, for which special itineraries 
and all the arrangements for travel are neces- 
sary. 

More frequently used in connection with 
science and social studies than with other 
subject matter, field trips are directed to ac- 
quiring first-hand experience and informa- 
tion about some topic or problem under study. 
Short field trips have the same general value 
as the longer school journey. Common ob- 
jectives of field trips are museums for some 
specific kinds of exhibits; fields, woods, and 
farms for observing or collecting plants, ani- 
mals, geological materials, etc.; manufactur- 
ing plants; public utilities, such as telephone 
exchanges and waterworks; and local govern- 
ment agencies. • 

Many values are claimed for this form of 
instruction: (1) The school trip supplies 
wide and varied experience organized in the 
pattern of the real world and constituting in 
itself the most liberal kind of education. (2) 
It supplies substance for the abstractions and 
generalizations of schoolwork, increasing in- 
terest, integrating subject matter fields, and 
bridging the gap between the school and the 
outside world. (3) It affords excellent op- 
portunity for learning cooperation, courtesy, 
social adjustment, and business dealing in a 
natural situation. (4) It promotes under- 
standing among different social, economic, 
national, and racial groups. 

The school journey may be general in pur- 
pose, as the afternoon visit by a kindergarten 
class to a farm or the four-week vacation tour 
of the eastern states and Canada by a high 
school group ; or it may be a part of instruc- 
tion in some subject matter field. Among 
trips of the latter type are field trips by 
science classes to gather specimens or to ob- 
serve animals, plants, or geological features 


in their natural setting; trips to study local 
indus^al or utility plants; visits to scenes of 
historic events or literary productions; tours 
of city, state or national government offices 
and buildings; and visits to art galleries, mu- 
seums, observatories, theatres; etc. A trip to 
a milk pasteurizing plant may illustrate many 
of the principles oP science and health that 
previously have been vague paragraphs in 
textbooks. Opportunities for such trips often 
exist within a block or two of the school 
building; they need not involve great expense 
or an undue proportion of school time. In 
fact, one of the most helpful trips that can 
be made in many schools is a carefully plan- 
ned tour of the school building itself. The 
nurse may meet the group at the health office 
and explain the function of the school health 
service. The principal may welcome the 
group to his office and explain how the school 
records are kept and how a school is admin- 
istered. The janitor comes into his o'wn as 
an educator on such a trip, for the pupils are 
interested in learning how their building is 
heated, cleaned, and kept in good running 
order. Here is an opportunity for the pupil 
to become acquainted wth his immediate en- 
vironment, to learn valuable lessons of cit- 
izenship, to share in learning experiences, 
and to cooperate actively in carrying out a 
worth-while project. 

More elaborate trips, usually called school 
journeys, may be taken ■with considerable 
benefit to all concerned. The children^ of 
some of New York City’s schools have visited 
the coal mining regions of West Virginia, 
have lived with their southern neighbors, and 
have learned at firsthand the characteristics 
of their land, their work, and their common 
problems. The children of the coal mining 
towns have returned the visit and have had 
their horizons considerably broadened as a 
result. The children of the public schools of 
New York City have circled their city on 
municipal ferry boats and learned about meir 
island metropolis. Many other schools have 
visited their , state capitals and watched ■ 
latures in action. Still others have visited the 
nation’s capital to see, hear, and study their 
national government. 

Whether the destination of the school tap 
is just around the corner or a thousand 
away there are certain basic principles w ic 
should be observed. The teacher should, 
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whenever possible, take the trip beforehand, 
going over the ground carefully, studying the 
educational possibilities inherent in the situa- 
tion, and planning the stops, the questions to 
be elicited, and their explanations. Careful 
planning includes: (1) adequate preparation 
of the class so that the students understand 
the reasons for the trip and their individual 
and group responsibilities for its success; (2) 
arrangements for transportation and, when 
necessary, for food and lodging; (3)^ prelim- 
inary discussion or correspondence with those 
in charge of the place to be visited so that 
they, too, understand what the class hopes to 
gain from the experience; (4) a planned pro- 
cedure for student activity during the visit; 
and (5) provision for checking and integrat- 
ing the results into the larger patterns of in- 
struction by providing for appropriate fol- 
low-up activities. The best trip is the one that 
opens up new fields of interest, opportunities 
for creative endeavors, and the desire to in- 
vestigate still further. When trips are care- 
fully planned and conducted, the teacher can 
readily prevent the usual objections to school 
journeys and field trips, namely, vraste of 
tiem and rowdyism. 

The problem of the school’s and the teach- 
er’s liability in cases of accident and injury 
to pupils in school journeys is a particularly 
pressing one. The legal responsibility of the 
school and the teacher varies in different 
localities (See Liability; Negligence), and 
it is advisable for the parents and the school 
authorities to be thoroughly conversant wth 
the legal problems that arise in case of injury 
to the children. In any event, the teachers in 
charge bear the greatest responsibility for the 
safety of the children in their care and, in 
general, can be held liable in case of proved 
negligence. Some teachers find it advisable to 
seek insurance coverage for their financial 
protection. 

More widely used in England, Germany, 
and other European countries tlian in Amer- 
ica, the extended school journey is increasing 
in popularity here, and finds a place in 
schools of all grades — from kindergarten to 
university. H.B. and W.H,H. 
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TRUANCY. Tlie term “truancy” is not 
synonymous with “running away,” but is 
used to describe prolonged absence from 
school witliout the knowledge of parents or 
guardians. In itself,' truancy is not r^arded 
as serious, but it often leads to delinquencies. 
(See Juvenile Delinquents.) The child’s 
freedom from restraint, his feeling of guilt, 
and the fear of being apprehended, may 
cause him to seek undesir^le hideouts, and 
to join asocial gangs. 

Tlie causes for truancy are numerous, and 
involve basic educational and social condi- 
tions, e.g., the child’s dislike for school, un- 
wholesome home situations, or excessive dis- 
tances from school, as in rural areas. The 
child may have insullicient intelligence to un- 
derstand and do the work expected of him 
in school, or he may be so intellectually su- 
perior that he is bored and will make no 
effort. He may dislike the teacher or feel that 
she has a grudge against him. He may receive 
low marks and fear that he will not pass. He 
may be ashamed or embarrassed by shabby 
or ill-fitting clothes. If he is tardy, he may 
be afraid to report at school or to return 
home. Hence, he may use truancy to escape 
from any of these unpleasant situations. 
Truancy may be a symptom of emotional 
instability, where the child uses it to express 
his rebellion against parental domination, to 
get even with or to punish someone, or to 
see the Avorld. Some truancy, also, may be 
due to parents insisting that the child work, 
or to their indifference, ignorance, or antag- 
onism toward the school. 

The school’s policy toward truants has 
changed from one of coercion to one of un- • 
derstanding the child, and the old-type truant 
officer has been replaced by a well-trained 
and sympathetic attendance officer, visiting 
teacher, or school nurse. Their services are 
often supplemented by counselors, clinical 
psychologists, and psychiatrists. There is no 
standard treatment for truancy, as each case 
must be considered in the light of its own 
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conditions. The school is taking measures to 
prevent truancy by instituting an elaborate 
system of child accounting with cumulative 
record cards designed to follow the child’s 
progress from year to year, and to provide 
data about his personal adjustments. A school 
census is made each year, and teachers are 
required to keep accurate attendance records. 
Serious attention is being given to the adapta- 
tion of the school to the child’s needs, abili- 
ties, and interests through the revision of 
pupil reports and marks, promotions, estab- 
lishment of special classes, more challenging 
methods of instruction, and the selection of 
understanding and emotionally well-balanced 
teachers. Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been of considerable aid in supplying clothes, 
necessities, and scholarships to children from 
needy families. Progressive systems are giv- 
ing more adequate health inspection, and bet- 
ter medical facilities; and are trying to ac- 
quaint the parents with the functions and na- 
ture of the modern school. Better transp^a- 
tion is being provided and many rural schools 
are being consolidated. 

Some school systems have sought to punish 
truants by placing them in detention homes, 
where no educational facilities are available. 
Others have sent them to disciplinary classes 
or to truant schools where some educational 
work, primarily industrial, is given; thus the 
truants are kept off the street and away from 
bad company. The present trend, however, is 
to determine the child’s motive through the 
case-study technique, and to prescribe and 
carry out corrective measures which will se- 
cure his adjustment to normal school condi- 
tions. Thus, where the home is too harsh, 
dominating, or uninteresting, the remedy may 
be found through the provision of some new 
adventure or legitimate thrill, such as summer 
camps, ' or properly supervised excursions. 
(See Social Service Activities in Schools.) 

The prevention and correction of truancy 
are sometimes relatively simple processes, 
but the, treatment of habitual or prolonged 
truancy is usually a serious problem that is 
solved best by individual study of the child’s 
difficulties. It is significant that the pupil 
personnel bureaus of large school systems 
find it advisable to educate their attendance 
officers to an understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of case work. (See Compuisory At- 
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TENDANCE; SoCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN 

Schools). F.K.M. 
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TRUANT OFFICER— See ’ Compulsory 
Attendance; Social Service Activities in 
Schools; Truancy. 

TRUE-FALSE TEST — See Objective 
Tests and Examinations. 

TRUE SCORE — See Relability. 

TUBERCULOSIS — See Communicable 
Diseases of Childhood. 

TURKEY, EDUdkTION IN. Organ- 
ization. The school system in Turkey is 
centralized. The Ministry of Education de- 
termines the curriculum, publishes textbooks, 
appoints departmental and provincial ad- 
ministrations, supervises the examination and 
certification of teachers and pupils, deter- 
mines the locations of neiv and transfers of 
old schools, and in general initiates and con- 
trols all matters of policy. The Ministry com- 
prises bureaus which are in charge of prim- 
ary, secondary, higher, and vocational 
schools, and offices which supervise public 
libraries and museums. 

Direct contact with primary and secondary 
schools is maintained through the 63 vilayet 
(province) directorates, each of ivhich is or- 
ganized like the Ministry. Directors are as- 
sisted by inspectors who are specialists as to 
grades, subject matter, and types of schools. 
School principals carry local responsibility 
for adherence to curriculum, direction^ of 
teachers, and such matters as discipline. 
Faculty meetings are held not only Iot uie 
distribution of orders, but also for demo- 
cratic forums on school projects, "problems o 
individual students, and discussion and e 
cisions on recommendations to provincia 
directors and even to tlie Ministry. 

Secondary, higher, and special schoo 
are supported by the Central Govemmfm • 
Primary school expenses generally ^re in- 
cluded in vilayet budgets and hence rctleci 
local conditions, but the Ministry provides 
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some elementary, schools in the least pros- 
perous and most backward places for die 
sake of raising national standards. 

Movements. Secularization of education 
has not only been consistent with the new 
Republic’s policy of separating ‘‘church and 
state” but has also been a means of escaping 
from the dungeon of the muslim parochial 
school system, which was ultraconservative 
in methods, subject matter, and conceptual 
framework. Achieved by legislation^ this 
change was nevertlieless ■well rooted in the 
decline of orthodoxy among the intellectually 
emancipated, and obviously necessary since 
organized Islam ivas unable to finance the 
xmiversal education which was recognized 
as a prime necessity to enable the new Re- 
public to achieve stature as a modem nation. 

The new alphabet, an adaptation of the 
Latin forms almost universal in the West 
and the Americas, adopted in 1928, is of 
great importance far less as an element of 
Europeanization than as an instrument of 
universal literacy. The Arabic letters, which 
had been in use, were so inappropriate to 
the language and so diflScult to learn that 
children required three years to acquire a 
minimum of literacy and die whole educative 
process was accordingly retarded. This is one 
reason so much stress used to be placed on 
rote memorization. The alphabet in use is 
so consistent ivith the phonetics of the lan- 
guage that first-grade children achieve some 
facility in reading; spelling lessons are un- 
necessary; and the primary school period of 
five years is sufficient to accomplish about 
as much as requires six years in a typical 
American school. 

Adult education received its greatest impe- 
tus from the adoption of the neiv alphabet 
Within tivo years, 1928-1930, more than half 
a million men and women learned to read in 
evening classes, and in another five years the 
total exceeded 1,700,000 — more than fifteen 
per cent of die population above primary 
school age. Instruction in civics and hygiene 
was combined with the literacy courses, '^ile 
these special schools were not continued be- 
yond 1935, most of the interested adults 
having taken the courses, adult education 
continues through lectures and study groups 
in the Folk Houses {Halkevi), agriculture 
institutes and bulletins, and non-military in- 


struction to army recruits. The Halkevh are 
the chief centers of adult education and 
propaganda. The first 34 were opened in 
1932 in as many provincial capitals and shire 
tmvns. Some of the buildings were rededi- 
cated Tiirk Ocaks, the centers of the Young 
Turk non-political, cultural activity 1908- 
1924. By 1941 there were 393 Folk Houses 
and 198 Folk, “Rooms” (branches) in opr- 
ation. Their nearest parallel in the United 
States is found in such institutions and build- 
ings as Y.M.C.A.’s or churches or schools 
which are also 'centers of cultural activity 
for the entire neighborhood, -with one main 
difference — the largest room in a Halkevi 
is not a gymnasium hut an auditorium, usu- 
ally with a stage suitable for dramatics, and 
sometimes an orchestra pit. Here are held 
concerts, lectures, plays, and dances. Other 
rooms provide for adult education classes, 
art and hobby exhibits and workshops, a 
library, and offices for the director and his 
staff. A standard, nine-fold program is out- 
lined for all the Folk Houses. The nine kols 
(arms, i.e,, departments) are (1) language, 
literature, and history; (2) fine arts; (3) 
dramatics; (4) sports (athletics) ; (5) social 
assistance; (6) adult classrooms and courses; 
(7) library and publications; (8) -village wel- 
fare; and (9) museum and exhibits. Mem- 
bers are expected to concentrate their efforts, 
each in a single department; while they may 
act as associates in as many as two other 
branches, only in the one of their primary 
interest may they vote or become members 
of the executive committee. 

Co-education is not yet a full-fiedged social 
movement. Despite strong general emphasis 
on the emancipation of womanhood, there 
have been mixed secondary schools only 
where separate schools could not be financed. 
Whereas the leaders have been rightfully 
proud of successful co-educational schools, 
they have been unable to overcome the reluc- 
tance of conservative parents in the less ac- 
cessible regions to let adolescent daughters 
attend classes ivith boys. A regime ivhich 
has succeeded in achieving all the moderniza- 
tion goals for which it has conducted propa- 
ganda has not pressed this point while it 
was unable to pro'vide enough schools for all. 
Co-education is becoming a “movement” only 
in that more and more girls are seeking and 
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being pemaitted by their elders to enjoy it 
Government subsidy of students is a highly 
significant practice. Every year thousand 
of worthy youths receive not only tuition, 
but also all living expenses and pocket money 
for which they are indebted to the state only 
to the extent of working for a government 
agency, after graduation, at regular rates of 
pay two years for each year of subsidized 
instruction. The normal schools are operated 
entirely on this principle. Others include the 
special schools for health officers, agriculture 
instructors like “county agents,” and the 
building trades school. There are also a 
number of boarding homes at which partial 
payment is in foodstuffs; other expenses are 
met by the Education Association, a private 
philanthropy. 

Relations with American Education. 
There have been American schools in Turkey 
for over a century, but the attendance of 
Muslim Turks remained small until shortly 
shortly before World War I. There are now 
two colleges (enrollment 1942-43, 1,500), 
three high schools, and a vocational junior 
high school conducted by Americans and 
supported by American philanthropy. The 
majority of teachers are Turks. Since 1931 
not only primary instruction, but also the 
teaching of history, geography, civics, and 
sociology, as well as Turkish language and 
literature have been restricted to Turkish 
nationals. American institutions now surpass 
other foreign schools in the number of Turks 
enrolled. Since 1935 English has been the 
most popular foreign language in the public 
schools. Especially since Ismet Inonii became 
President, in 1938, cordiality of relations with 
American schools has been a policy. During 
recent years there have been from 75 to 150 
Turks studying in graduate schools in the 
United States. This number is almost certain 
to be greater after World War 11 due to 
increases in the number of those speaking 
English, and in pro-American attitudes. 

Statistics concerning education in Turkey 
require interpretation. The recent progress 
and the present welfare of die country are 
dependent more on the intellectual elite than 
the literacy of the masses. However, all avail- 
able resources are being applied to achieve 
imiversal education. Whereas the crude lit- 
eracy rates revealed in the 1927 census were 
13% for males and 3.7% for females, the 


census of 1935 found 23.3% of all males and 
8.2% of all females 'to be literate. For the 
population aged ten and older, the percen- 
tages are 32.4 and 10.2 respectively. 

The follorving figures show some of the 
progress between the first fuU academic year 
imder the Republic and the most recent year 
on •u^hich reports are available: 


Schools 


1923-24 

1937-38 

Primary . . . . 



4,894 

6,700 

Junior High 



72 

140 

High 



23 

68 

Normal 



20 

16 

V ocational . . 



44 

47 

Higher education 


9 

17 


1923-24 

1937-38 

Teachers 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Primary . . . 

9,021 

1,217 

10,483 

5,292 

Junior High 

609* 

Ilia 

1,932 

908 

High 

420» 

135« 

924 

240 

Normal .... 

234“ 

151a 

139 

97 

Vocational . 

503» 

86a 

522 

183 

Higher edu- 
cation . . . 

349 

0 

739 

98 


1923-24 

1937-38 

Pupils, students 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Primary . . . 

273,107 

62,954 

509,949 

254.742 

Junior High 


2,076* 

53,883 

20,224 

High 

1,622» 

612* 

16,107 

4,893 

Normal .... 

1,745 

783 

1.209 

1,593 

Vocational . 

2.757'^ 

619» 

5,088 

2,486 

Higher edu- 
cation . . . 

2.629 

285 

7,949 

1,609 


^1924-25 . , 

The inumbers of pupils in primary school 
equal forty per cent of the boys, aged 7-12 
inclusive, and t^venty-t^\ro per cent of the 
girls. Since many rural primary'^ schools 
cover only tlie first three grades, this means 
a large ratio of children is receiving 
education for literarcy. M.w.W. 
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Turkiyede Orta Ogretim (Secondary Education in 
Turkey), (Devlet Basimevi, Istanbul, 1938). 

General Press Bureau, Ayin Tank (History of the 
Month) : No. 87, Feb., 1941, Ankara. 

TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION. Tutorial 
instruction usually means instruction of a 
single student by a single teacher — a tutor. 
Such instruction is common in English uni- 
versities but rare in American. Harvard, 
Vassar, and a few other colleges have used 
it successfully as a means of supplementing 
regular course instruction in preparation for 
final examinations. In effect, it is also used 
by institutions which have independent-study 
plans or regular individual confer- 

ences behveen teachers and students. 

The term also sometimes connotes drill or 
coaching of an uncommendable kind, where- 
by tutoring schools or private tutors “cram” 
students for specific examinations. Such 
tutoring is often successful for its purpose 
and for pupils who cannot or will not study 
under ordinary school conditions, but it is 
widely considered to result in learning which 
is fleeting and poorly integrated. It is par- 
ticularly imcommendable when it isolates 
the student from the associations of group 
meetings and extracurricular activities. 

While this drill type of tutorial instruc- 
tion "was probably inherited from England, 
it is not tlie type now most prevalent in the 
leading universities there. The term there 
refers to unhurried, unforced weekly discus- 
sion of the significance and background of 
a subject, ratlier than to drill upon facts 
and skills. Such instruction may be highly 
effective because it stimulates truly individu- 
alized work under regular guidance and amid 
inspiring associations. (See Preceptorial 
System.) M.G.F. 

TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOL — See 
All-Year Schools. 

TYPE STUDY. Since it is impossible 
under school conditions to study every detail 
in subjects, or to treat subjects in encyclo- 
pedic fashion, a movement was initiated about 
the middle of the nineteenth century by Karl 
Ritter in Germany to teach typical examples 
of major phases of subjects. The movement 
took hold first in geography, but spread to 
otlier fields. In this country, Charles and 
Frank McMurry effectively furthered the 
movement through their textbooks on method. 


An illustration of type study in geography is 
the consideration of the rise and development 
of commercial and industrial cities by making 
a detailed study of one commercial and in- 
dustrial city, such as New York, and then 
drawing a few comparisons with the develop- 
ment of other cities. Through the child’s 
study of New York he should understand the 
roles played by its excellent all-year harbor 
and large pier space, its situation at the mouth 
of a navigable river, its railroad and water 
connections with the West, and its strategic 
position for world shipping. From such a 
study of New York and the comparisons with 
the rise of other cities, a general background 
is built up which can be used to help the 
child understand the growth and development 
of many other commereial and manufactur- 
ing cities. Obviously no one can make in- 
tensive studies of all cities, but he can study a 
good model, or type, of one city and gen- 
eralize as to the development of other cities 
falling under the same classification. The 
same general idea can be applied in botany, 
biology, history, and other subjects. In 
botany and biology, a type plant or animal 
can be studied in detail, then the knowledge 
of the plant or animal can be applied in a 
general way to aU plants and animals com- 
ing under the classification used for the type 
study. 

Today, the term typz study is seldom used. 
Now, the unit, problem, or contract embodies 
the main thought of type study under such 
terms as transfer and generalization, but there 
is seldom intensive study of one case; the gen- 
eral concept is developed and the information 
is applied on a broad scale. In science, the 
topic may be how large cities get their water; 
here the topic is developed in a general way, 
and then this background is used in explain- 
ing how particular cities get their water. In 
geography, irrigation is studied in a general 
way, and applied to various regions of the 
world. Although the term as used by the 
McMurrys is replaced today by a different 
term, tlie essence of the type study is em- 
bodied to a considerable extent in modem 
pedagogy. (See Geography, Teaching’ of.) 

F.A.B. 
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TYPES OF PERSONALITY— See Ty- 
pological Judgment of Character. 

TYP;EWRITING. Typewriting in the 
secretarial curriculum was originally voca- 
tional in its objectives. The early instruction 
in typeivriting was based almost exclusively 
on the theory of part learning; that is, the 
individuals learned letter location through 
repetitive practice of nonsense drills. These 
letters were later practiced in isolated words 
and then in context material. Speed on plain 
copy was the principal measure of success in 
learning. The learning theory was “Accuracy 
first, speed will take care of itself.” 

Significant researches in the learning of 
typewriting contributed materially to the im- 
provement in instructional method. The pub- 
lication in 1925 of Learning to Typewrite by 
Book brought to the attention of teachers the 
importance of practice of consecutive sense 
material in the development of typewriting 
ability and pointed out the significance of 
particular kinds of error. Experiments in the 
teaching of typewriting by the whole method 
and studies of the behavior of expert typists 
have developed a trend in the teaching of 
typewriting By word patterns rather than by 
isolated lettennaking movements. Newer 
methods of teaching typewriting, therefore, 
tend to make it possible for the learner to 
type sense material more rapidly and in a 
shorter period of learning time than formerly. 

The widespread use of the typewriter as a 
means of communication and the experiments 
by Wood and others in the use of the type- 
writer in elementary schools as an aid to 
learning have done much to increase the 
popularity of typewriting for personal use. 
This personal use of the type^vriter has the 
effect of placing the typewriting course in 
the lower grades of the high school or even 
the elementary school so that pupils may 
have an opportunity to type their school 
■work. Furthermore, instruction in composi- 
tion on the typejvriler has become an integral 
part of instruction in typing for perfection. 

Tlie demands of cmplo 5 unent for higher 
transcription ability have made necessary ac- 
tual instruction in typewriter transcription. 
The general use of typewriting for clerical 
work has also increased the enrollment in 
typewriting courses because of the need that 
clerical workers have for tiffs skill. Courses 
in typewriting for vocational use are .most 


frequently given in tlie eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Specific changes in other areas of 
typewriter learning have resulted in the in- 
creased emphasis upon the typist’s ability 
to produce typewritten work of a commer- 
cially acceptable quality at commercially ac- 
ceptable rates. This has lead to the develop- 
ment of an adequate number of mailable 
copies as a standard for typewriting class- 
room work rather tlian the older standard of 
the production of perfect copies. (See Busi- 
ness Education; Secretarial Education.) 

H.R. 
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TYPOLOGICAL JUDGMENT OP 
CHARACTER. Typology is the simplifica- 
tion of differences among persons by classify- 
ing all persons into a few types and then 
deducing a large number of their character- 
istics from the type into which they have been 
classified. From as far back as ancient Greek 
limes peoples were divided into the melan- 
cholic, the choleric, the phlegmatic, and the 
sanguine. Each of these four temperaments 
was supposed to correspond to a certain type 
of physiognomy. . 

Kretschmer, in more recent times, ^ also 
divided people into several types accordinc to 
phvsique and claimed that each of these p y- 
ical types was correlated with a certain emo- 
tional type. Kretschmer believed that Lm, 
slender, cesthenic physigues ■were introvert^, 
romantic, idealistic, and had a tendency to- 
wards the dementia praecox type of insanity, 
while the stockier and heavier phy.siqucs, m 
pyknic type, were mainly extroverted an 
realistic, and, if they became i^ane, ^ 
tendency was towards 
Kretschmer also distinguished the otliLlJ 
and dys plastic types, thus keeping to tUe an- 
cient idea of four types. , . i 

Other lypologists exclude tlie physical 
relation but claim that the total F^tcrn oi 
man’s character can be typed. , 

well-known classification of men into 
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theoretic, the esthetic, the social, the eco- 
nomic, the political, and the religious is of 
this kind. 

The difficulty with typologists is that they 
claim to type the whole character, ivhereas in 
reality men in all their richness of personality 
variety can never be fitted into a few cate- 
gories. For any one characteristic, however, 
tliinking, in terms of types rather than in 
terms of infinite variations may be helpful, 
even though actual measurement and observa- 
tion show that individual differences form 
more or less of a continuous distribution, and 
that this is as true of emotional and char- 


acter traits as it is of skills and abilities. 

Jung’s division of mankind into extroverts 
and introverts is thus still popular even 
though psychologists no longer believe that 
the trait is a dichotomous, one. (See Intro- 
version.) Furthermore, introversion-extrover- 
sion is no longer considered an all-embracing 
trait which greatly influences every phase of 
character and personality in an expected di- 
rection. Popularly, character is still described 
in terms of types, but scientifically, character 
description must be made in terms of a large 
number of variables to bring out the unique- 
ness of individuality. B.B.F. 
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UNDER-PRTVjlLEGED CHILDREN. 

Under-privileged children may be defined as 
(a) those who suffer from special disadvan- 
tages, (h) those who are not bom under 
conditions of opportunity equal to the con- 
ditions under which other children are born, 
(c) those who live in families or under con- 
ditions below the normal standard of living. 

These under-privileged children may be 
further classified as» follows: 

1. Children in rural areas. 

2. Children in families of low incomes. 

3. Negro children and children of other 
minority groups. 

4. Children in congested city neighbor- 
hoods. 

5. Out-of-school, and unemployed youth. 

6. Children with mental, emotional, or 
physical handicaps. 

The number' of children living in families 
on relief was variously estimated from 11,- 
000,000 in 1934 to 7,000,000 in 1940. 

Children from families who belong to some 
minority racial or national grouping live un- 
der severe handicaps. These include more 
than 4,000,000 Negro children and about 
8,000,000 children of foreign bom or mixed 
parentage. 

Nearly a million children of elementary 
age are not in school. 

It is clear from this enumeration of the 
various categories of under-privileged chil- 
dren that these children constitute no homo- 
geneous group, with all children having the 
same problems and suffering from the same 
kind of handicap. The child in a rural area 
may he under-privileged so far as his oppor- 
tunity to profit from a richly varied educa- 
tional program is concerned, but his emo- 
tional, physical, and social problems are 
totally different from those of tlie Negro child 
and even from those of the white child who 
lives in a poor socio-economic emdronment. 

The influence which his being under-priv- 
ileged has on the child depends on the nature 


of the deprivation and on its psychological 
and social implications. Thus, a child from 
an impoverished family living in a commu- 
nity where all his friends are poor may suffer 
from some of the physical results of poverty 
with its accompaniment of poor food, inade- 
quate medical care, bad housing, etc., but be 
may not suffer the psychological and social 
results of poverty as much as does the child 
who lives in the slum district of a suburban 
community. 

The American emphasis on poliHcal and 
social democracy and on equality of educa- 
tional opportunity has led to numerous at- 
tempts at improving the lot of the under- 
privileged child. In recent years, additional 
attention to the needs of these children, espe- 
cially to those coming from poor socio-eco- 
nomic groups, has come from a growing reali- 
zation of the social problems created by the 
neglect of these children. Thus, studies of 
juvenile delinquency have indicated that some 
neighborhoods in large cities have dispro- 
portionately large delinquency rates. 

Though considerable improvement has been 
effected in the treatment of^ each of these 
groups of under-privileged children, they still 
present a serious social and educational prob* 
lem for which no ready solution is 
The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the solution involves more than edu- 
cational procedures. Because the problems 
arise from so many sources, the solution m^t 
take many forms. The improvement of faf 
for the education, of handicapped children, 
for Negro education, and for rural education 
(gq.v.) all have their contribution as ba^e 
also the extension of unemplojroent , 

and other means of improving socia 
economic- security, the extei^ion o 
tional facilities (See All Day 
HOOD School; Recreation), the ’ P . 
ment of housing conditions, and sim ^ 
provements in living conditions. I 
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UNGRADED ROOM. The term ungrad- 
ed room has various meanings: (1) The one- 
room rural school is referred to as an un- 
graded school or room regardless of whether 
it attempts to grade its pupils or whether the 
pupils are taught, as in the days of the “little 
red school house,” without any standardiza- 
tion of offerings. (2) The classrooms that 
house children of low academic ability are 
referred to as ungraded. (3) Classrooms that 
house children who have created disturbances 
in regular classrooms and who, therefore, 
have been segregated for instructional pur- 
poses are knorvn as ungraded. (4) Able chilr 
dren who are candidates for rapid promotion 
or who, due to illness or other causes, are 
retarded in given subjects are also taught 
in so-called ungraded rooms. 

' The ungraded school room of the rural 
area has had several stages of development. 
There was the day of the truly ungraded room 
or school in which a sequence of studies, 
taking children from the first grade through 
the eighth, was unknown. Children enrolled, 
attended a few weeks or a few months, and 
left. They brought whatever books the family 
happened to own. They studied these books 
■without reference to books being studied by 
other children. This represents, perhaps, the 
truly ungraded room or school. 

Then, influenced by urban school practices, 
attempts were made to grade the program of 
studies so that definite school work was re- 
quired in the first, second, and on through 
the eighth year of the elementary school; 
courses of study were devised, and uniform 
textbooks came into being. The children of 
this recent type of one-room rural school are 
graded, but the school is still referred to as 
ungraded. Such a school faces the problem 
of many recitations of short duration. Mod- 
em rural education seeks to meet the needs of 
pupils in these ungraded rooms by a happy 
combination of individual and group instruc- 
tion whereby larger groups of pupils may 
work together upon many projects and where- 
by the individual may receive the particular 
assistance needed to enable him to participate 
in tlie group. (See Rural Education.) 

The ungraded room for pupils of low 
academic ability originally enrolled pupils 
ranging in age from 8 or less to 16 or more; 
they were segregated from other children; 
they were given an unusual amount of hand- 


work; and they were given a program which 
was designed to make them happy. Today, 
these rooms are commonly grouped two or 
more to a center. The children are a rec- 
ognized part of a regular elementary or 
junior high school; their school program is 
aimed at making them better able to do those 
things they are likely to do anyway in the 
particular community of which they are a 
part; certain abilities that they have are being 
recognized and used in the school’s activities. 
Some educators insist that even this amount 
of segregation should not exist. Other edu- 
cators assert that this recent procedure is not 
segregation any more than separation of a 
first grade group from a second grade group 
is segregation; they insist that a school pro- 
gram has been provided that best meets the 
needs of these children just as the work pro- 
vided for the second grade meets their needs 
more adequately than it would meet the needs 
of children just entering school for the first 
time. 

The ungraded room for disciplinary prob- 
lems is pro'rided in some school systems, but 
has not had ■wide acceptance. It has tended 
in the past to be a room for punishment 
rather than for diagnosis and help. As a re- 
sult, children sent to such rooms have been 
more or less stigmatized. The few school sys- 
tems that have established tliese rooms have 
tended to organize them solely for boys. 
Ibe rooms are the by-product of urban edu- 
cation and are usually found only in large 
elementary and junior high schools; they are 
often located in basement rooms and super- 
vised by a man knoivn more for his physical 
ability than for his human understanding of 
boys who have “cracked” under typical 
school discipline. Theoretically, this type of 
ungraded room aims to help these hoys so 
that they ■^vill be able to return shortly to 
their regular school grades. 

The ungraded room is rarely used for 
children of good academic ability. When 
used, its aim is to give these children addi- 
tional help so that they may “skip” a grade 
or “make up’” work that they missed because 
of absence from school for sickness or other 
causes. Sometimes an ungraded room will 
house two or more of these various types of 
children. (See One-Room School.) A.O.H. 
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UISIIFIED STUDIES. Unified studies re- 
fer to the alternate teaching of blocks of the 
related subject matter of two subjects from 
separate areas, in which the carrying con- 
tinuity is usually determined by one of the 
subjects. For example, the chronological se- 
quence of history furnishes the organizing 
base of a study of history and literature. 
Such studies are usually taught by Uvo teach- 
ers, one representing each subject but work- 
ing simultaneously with the pupils over a 
double period. Thus the time pupils spend 
on each subject is no greater than if the 
subjects were taught separately. Teacher 
load may or may not be increased. 

The unified studies approach to curriculum 
revision originated in secondary schools in 
the early 1920’s as an improvement on the 
schemes of correlation (^.v.) then in prac- 
tice. The best planned correlations were un- 
satisfactory in practice because of the sep- 
aration of classes and the failure of each 
teacher to know how the relationships were 
developed by the other. Bringing tlie two 
teachers together in one class ivith the same 
pupils for a longer time appeared to be a 
solution of this difficulty. Thus llie early 
attempts to make planned correlations more 
effective led to the beginning of the unified 
studies approach. 

Teachers of such unified courses found 
the arrangement unsatisfactory, however, be- 
cause of the dominating control of one of 
the imifying subjects. They began fusing 
subject matter "within the tiyo subjects and 
drawing upon other subject matter within 
or ^vithout the frivo general fields. Soon other 
subjects were added as ,a regular part of 
the unification. Illustrations of this are Social 
Studies, English and Art or Science, English 
and Mathematics or Home Economics, Eng- 
lish and Art. Since 1935, experimental sec- 
ondary schools have increased to three the 
number of cooperating teachers, the number 
of subjects represented, and the number of 
periods per day. The result is called a core 
curriculum (q.v.) of the subject type. Thus 


unified studies are now frequently called a 
core, broad-fields, or integrated curriculum. 

^ There are two main types of unified studies. 
First and more prevalent is the t)q)e of uni- 
fied study which adheres closely to tlie orig- 
inal subjects and the subject viewpoint The 
organizing principles are within the subject 
matter and controlled by the teachers, .even 
though much new material may be added. 
Culture-epoch courses, organized on a chrono- 
logical basis and the adult needs approach 
to the essential material, are illustrations. 
The second type of course derives much of 
its content from a study of the immediate 
problems of learning of the enrolled students 
who cooperate with the teachers in the man- 
agement of the course. Such a unified studies 
course approaches the qualitative learning of 
die experience curriculum and is advocated 
by many persons as the best practical de- 
parture from the subject organization. Otliers 
believe that unified studies reorganize too 
small a part of the total school program to 
have any permanent effect in improving the 
curriculum. (See CuiuircuLusf.) L.T.H. ■ 
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UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET RI^ 
PUBLICS. EDUCATION IN. In the school 
year 1938-39, just before World War II, the 
total population of the U.S.S.R. was 170,467,- 
186 and the enrollment in the regular schools 
— excluding kindergartens and playgroun^, 
and special courses — was 34,173,20(). Ox 
these, 21,333,500 were in primary schools, 
12,236,800 in secondary schools, and 602, JW 
in higher institutions, which are rcspccUveij 
1.9, 10.7, and 3.6 times the per capita enroll- 
ment in 1913-14, under the Czarist regime, 

just before World War 1. , • t •? 

The U.S.S.R. primary school admits dui- 
dren at the age of eight; it is not exadly a 
beginners’ school, for the ability to read is s 
prerequisite for admission. It is being pro- 
ceded more and more by systematic pfc 
school training in kindergartens for “iree 
seven-year-olds (approximate 1938 regis • 
tion, 4,000,000; all children to r^eivc 
training by 1942, according to 
thermore, the primary school somelim 
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eludes a preparatory zero-class for seven- libraries possessed 146,602,900 volumes, and 
year olds. It has four grades and brings the in the same year 692,700,000 copies of new 
children up to approximately the seventh or books and pamphlets were published. The 
eighth grade of the American elementary average daily newspaper circulation. was 37,- 
school. 520,000. Nearly one-fhird of the books in the 

The Soviet secondary schools give a general U.S.S.R. and one-fourth of its newspapers 
six-year course, whiem is divided into two (according to titles and not total circulation) 
equal halves, llie first three years are kno^vn are published in 94 languages other than 
as the incomplete secondary school, corre- Russian. 

spending in program to our junior high Soviet education for many years was very 
schools, and tlie last three years, the complete “progressive” in metliodology. It used, from 
secondary school, being a year or so in ad- kindergarten to university, what was known 
yance of our senior high schools. Teachers as a “complex-theme-laboratory-brigade” 
in incomplete secondary schools must have method, essentially a plan of mostly spon- 
two years of higher pedagogical training, and taneous projects and often fluid groupings, 
those in complete secondary schools, four There were no textbooks, no single assign- 
years. The technicums admit students from ments, no individual responsibility, fre- 
the incomplete secondary schools and offer quently no fixed class and teacher, and of 
two years of general education and two years course no marks and failures. Soviet educa- 
of special training, graduating primary tional research was busy collecting empirical 
school and kindergarten teachers, nurses, data on students’ action and discussing op- 
medical and laboratory assistants, and a vari- timum composition and interpenetration of 
cty of “lower rank” technicians in agriculture, groups, and the best socialist “complex 
industry, distribution, communication, and themes” at different levels of development 
transportation. The workers' faculties, taking and degrees of specialization. However, the 
students of eighteen or older, are essentially results of these methods proved so unsatis- 
short-cut preparatory schools for capable factory — sometimes described as disastrous — 
adult irorkers lacking a secondary education that in 1932 the entire practice was utterly 
and desiring to enter an institution of higher condemned and summarily abolished. Since 
learning, while the factory apprentice schools then Soviet educational methods have been 
are designed for adolescents, fifteen to eigh- much more conservative. The “planned les- 
teen years of age, needing a special and gen- son” has become the basic unit of instruction; 
«ral secondary school training for their w'ork. classes and teachers are invariably perma- 
Attendance at the workers’ faculties and the nent; courses are mostly prescribed; and 
factory apprentice schools is diminishing, as assignments and textbooks are very definite 
mcomplete and even complete secondary edu- and specific. In 1936 alone 126,000,000 text- 
cation is gradually becoming compulsory. books were published for primary and sec- 
Higher institutions in the U.S.S.R. admit ondary education. There is a four-category 
students from eighteen to thirty-five or forty system of marking, as well as such familiar 
years of age who have a complete secondary practices as final examinations, failures, corn- 
education. They afford from two to six years petitive entrance examinations, exemptions 
, study in some professional or general in- for good students, and rapid promotions. In 
shtute, academy, or faculty. Most of them general, contemporary Soviet methods of in- 
<^ffer also three years of individual post- struction differ but little from those of the 
graduate work, leading first to the “candi- United States. To be sure, a greater emphasis 
^tes” degree (comparable to the American on team work and so-colled socialist corn- 
master’s degree) and then to the Doctor’s de- petition does exist, but the instruction itself is 
Sfree. In 1938, there were 708 institutions of focused upon the individual whose knowledge 
ai^er learning. There were 91 in 1914. of facts, mastery of material, and well- 
^^nally, one may include the enrollment of rounded comprehension of subject-matter are 
students in special courses, mostly constantly emphasized, tested, and rewarded 
h^dation of illiteracy”, and “political edu- — rewards and punishments being particu- 
cahon” class for adults; and some statistics larly easy and effective, as so many students 
on the press are also relevant. In 1938 Soviet receive stipends from the government. 
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Stipends and scholarships in the U.S.S.R. 
deserve special mention. Stipends increased 
yearly in number and amount until 1939, 
jwhen ninety-one per cent of all students in 
technicums and higher institutions were being 
benefitted by amounts ranging from 100 to 
400 rubles (a ruble is officially about 20 
cents) per month. The 400 rubles were re- 
ceived by post-graduate students whose allow- 
ance were thus about ten per cent higher than 
the average wages of a Soviet worker. How- 
ever, in 1940 it was decreed that only students 
excelling in their studies, variously estimated 
from one-third to one-half of the entire stu- 
dents body, would be given stipends. Further- 
more, tuition fees of 300-500 rubles a year 
for institutions of higher learning and of 
150-200 a year for the last three grades of 
secondary schools were introduced. Scholar- 
ships were unaffected by the decree, and they 
are quite generous and plentiful in the 
U.S.S.R. There are 1000 scholarships of 1000 
rubles a month and 2000 of 500 rubles a 
month for regular students of higher institu- 
tions, besides 100 of 1000 rubles a month 
for post-graduate students preparing for the 
“candidate’s” degree and 50 of 1500 rubles a 
month for students preparing for the Doctor’s 
degree. A thousand rubles a month is more 
than a university instructor earns and 1500 
rubles a month equals the salary of a full 
professor. One may also add that the Soviet 
government awards each year 33 first prizes 
of 100,000 rubles each, 25 second prizes of 
50,000, and 30 third prizes of 25,000 rubles 
for various research publications, discoveries, 
inventions, and works of art and literature. 
In all, studying in the U.S.S.R. is certainly 
not without individual competition and in- 
centive. 

Another phase of education in the U.S.S.R. 
which has recently undergone drastic changes 
is the use of intelligence tests. In the first 
years of the Soviet government these tests 
were enthusiastically accepted and widely ac- 
claimed, They were hailed as powerful ob- 
jective weapons in the socialist reeducation of 
the masses. The Binet scale was not even re- 
standardized, but merely translated into Rus- 
sian — and other languages of the Soviet peo- 
ples — ^with only such understandable modi- 
fications as the change of “There are three 
differences between a president and a king. 
What are they?” to “There are three differ- 


ences between a proletarian and a bourgeois 
republic. What are they?” A larger number 
of “special” classes of “difficult”, “border- 
line”, and “dull normal” pupils was set up on 
the basis of test questions, of which many 
were foreign to Soviet children. It was ahvious 
that such an uncritical practice would not 
continue long and would eventually clash 
with Soviet social theory. A dramatic in- 
stance was provided when a wide testing pro- 
gram in Middle Asia disclosed the average 
IQ’s of the native children to be in the 80’s 
and even the 70’s. This immediately provoked 
the sharp comment that educational psychol- 
ogists uphold “racistic” doctrines. Then, it 
was found that the subnormal classes con- 
sisted mostly of children of poorer peasants 
and factory workers, which again aroused the 
criticism that intelligence testing tends to 
perpetuate economic class distinctions, sets 
up IQ castes, and obstructs the ideals of a 
classless society. The belated suggestion that 
the tests be properly standardized on Soviet 
populations and that IQ differences need not 
result in different teaching units was little 
heeded. In 1936 the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party merely abolished all 
intelligence testing of school children and 
ordered all school psychologists to retrain 
themselves for other occupations. It is in- 
teresting to note that at present intelligence 
testing is condemned even if one maintains 
that differences in scores are products of the 
environment. It is simply argued that py' * 
chometrics in general is a static, fatalistic 
doctrine, detached from the dynamics of men- 
tal development and engaged in piling up 
artificial, “casuistical” tasks which do not re- 
flect reality and which only minimize the true 
and creative role of the teacher in school and 


outside school. 

The distinctive features of Soviet educa- , 
tion stem directly from its very close and 
conscious gearing to the economic needs and 
political demands of the countiy and the 
philosophical views of Communism. To a 
large extent, only those subjects are taught 
and those attitudes fostered which meet or 
emphasize these objectives. This replts, on 
the one hand, in an education that is rather 
vocational or applied. (Soviet educators re er 
to it as polytechnical.) Studying and wor 
ing are so concretely connected, and 
grams and interests are so much molded h) 
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future jobs — ^whicb, by the way, are always 
obtainable or even pre-deterrained — that some 
traditional material is kept out or under- 
rated, and some is made to serve direct prac- 
tical needs. On the other band, these very 
objectives give the same education a general 
or even academic tinge, inasmuch as each 
school must inculcate a certain general doc- 
trine and must relate itself to social ideals. 
Soviet children often exhibit uncanny phi- 
losophical and social sophistication, and 
Soviet specialists probably possess more “out- 
side” knowledge than any comparable group 
in any country. In all, Soviet education ap- 
pears to have produced, at least in the 
younger generation, a way of doing and 
thinking and an integration of skill, knowl- 
edge, attitudes, values, and morale which 
have shoivn, as events prove, a remarkable 
cohesive consistency and a redoubtable re- 
sistance to disruption. Basically, the differ- 
ence between education in the U.S.S.R. and 
in the U.SA.. is the difference between a land 
in which there is only one philosophy and 
one in which many and even conflicting 
philosophies are not only possible but do 
exist. G.S.R. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, EDU- 
CATION IN. The Union of South Africa 
is a dominion of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, comprising the provinces of 
Natal, Transvaal, The Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Orange Free State. In area the Union 
is approximately 472,550 square miles, with 
a total population of more than nine and a 
half million, of whom 20.9 per cent are 
“European”’ (“persons of pure European 
descent”), and the rest (79.1 per cent) “Non- 
European” (“Natives — pure-blooded aborigi- 
nals of the Bantu race,” 68.8 per cent; Asia- 
tic — ^natives of Asia and tlieir descendants, 
mainly Indians,” 2.3 per cent; and “Coloured 


— Cape Coloured, Cape Malays, Bushmen, 
Hottentots, and all other .persons of mixed 
race,” 8 per cent.) 

“European” and “Non-European” children 
do not attend the same schools. There is com- 
plete segregation. European education is 
mainly public or state education, while non- 
European education; is mainly state-aided 
education, partly supported and controlled 
by mission enterprise. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to consider the education for Europe- 
ans and the education for non-Europeans sep- 
arately. 

European Education. The Act of Union 
(1910) by which the four provinces united 
to form the Union of Soudi Africa, intro- 
duced a unique separation of control over 
and responsibility for education between the 
Union government and the provincial authori- 
ties. Only “higher education” (i.e.^the imi- 
versities) was made the responsibility of the 
Union government, while “education other 
than higher” was relegated to the provinces. 
Since 1910, however, the Union government 
has from time to time stepped in and taken 
over certain educational functions which it 
considered should, in the interests of the na- 
tion, come under national control. More- 
over, the provinces were financially too weak 
to finance certain types of education which 
othenvise would have been their responsibil- 
ity.^ Thus, such types of educational activities 
as industrial education, child welfare, agri- 
cultural, vocational, technical, and special 
education were by successive acts of legisla- 
tion declared by the Minister to fall under 
“higher education,” and so under tlie Union 
government. Though originally the terra ap- 
plied solely to university education, it now 
includes educational services from the kin- 
dergarten to the highest post-graduate classes 
of the universities. 

Approximately 94 per cent of the Eu- 
ropean children attend public schools. Tradi- 
tionally, (he state or public school is the 
school most children attend whatever their 
rank or economic position. The private 
schools, attended by a very small minority of 
the children, are very little different from the 
public schools in organization and curricu- 
lum, mainly because their pupils generally 
take the same state schools examinations the 
other students take. 

Primary and Secondary Education: 
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In each province the executive and legisla- 
tive authority over primary and secondary 
education (including the training schools for 
teachers) is vested in the Provincial Council 
and its Administrative and Executive Commit- 
tee. A superintendent or Director of Educa- 
tion as head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, is the chief responsible officer. Under 
the director is a staff of inspectors who con- 
trol the inner working of the schools. 

An interesting feature of educational con- 
trol in the Cape, Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State Provinces is the Local School Com- 
mittee elected for each school by the parents, 
whose chief function (in conjunction with 
the District School Board) is the selection of 
teachers subject to the approval of the De- 
partment where the appointments are made. 
There is also a District School Board which 
deals "with general administrative matters per- 
taining to all the schools in its district. The 
fourth province. Natal, has no local educa- 
tional authorities; all matters are controlled 
hy the Department of Education at the pro- 
vincial capital. 

While there is some variation among the 
provinces, the following features of primary 
and secondary education are generally com- 
mon to all; 

1. Compulsory attendance from seven to 
fifteen or sixteen years inclusive. (Exceptions 
are made for students apprenticed in a rec- 
ognized trade, in which case students may 
leave earlier) . Education is generally free up 
to the last compulsory attendance age except 
in Natal where only primary education is 
free, and in the case of certain special 
schools. 

2. Students on the various levels of sec- 
ondary education are subject to state exami- 
nations of two general types — the Junior Cer- 
tificate Examination given at the end of the 
eighth standard and the Senior Certificate (or 
School Leaving, or Matriculation Examina- 
tion) at the end of the final tenth standard. 
These examinations are under the control of 
the provincial education departments and are 
administered under the direction of commis- 
sions consisting generally of representatives 
of school inspectors, normal schools, secon- 
dary schools, universities, and the Union 
Joint Matriculation Board. Students cannot 
continue in an advanced course of education 


beyond the secondary school level wthout 
having passed a senior examination. 

3. No sectarian or doctrinal religious edu- 
cation is allowed in the public schools. How- 
ever, courses in Bible history— subject to a 
conscience clause — are generally provided, 
and the practice, of opening the school day 
with a prayer and a reading from the Bible 
is followed in all public schools. 

4. Teachers are educated in training insti- 
tutions maintained by the provinces, and are 
licensed after having pursued satisfactory 
courses of training and passed the official ex- 
aminations for their respective grades. The 
types of teacher-training courses and certifi- 
cates vary; the practice followed in the 
Orange Free State may be cited as typical: 

“The minimum requirement for ap- 
pointment as a teacher in public schools 
is the possession of the Lower Primary 
Teacher’s Certificate ... or its equivalent 
. . . Professional Teacher Certificates are 
''of several classes — ^Lower Primary, Higher 
Primary, Advanced Primary, Professional 
Technical, and Secondary Grades I and H. 
The minimum requirements for the admis- 
sion of candidates to these examinations 
are as follo'ws: — ^Lower Primary: Mat- 
riculation or equivalent certificate and two 
year’s training at the Normal College; 
Higher Primary: First year B.A. course in 
certain specified subjects or one year at the 
Normal College; Infant Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate: Lower Primary or Higher Primary 
Teacher’s Certificate and one year’s train- 
ing in Infant School work at the Normal 
College; Advanced Primary: Higher Pri- 
mary Teacher’s Certificate or equivalent, 
second year degree course and five years 
experience ... _ . 

The Secondary Teacher’s Certificate is 
issued without further examination as fol- 
lows ' 

Grade I. To teachers in possession of a) 
the B.A. degree or equivalent acad^c 
qualifications plus the M.Ed. of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa or equivalent - 
essional qualifications, or b)^ the M. 
degree of a recognized university, or 
equivalent academic qualifications^ p os 
any recognized professional teachers cer 

tificate ... ' • nf 

Grade H. To teachers in possession oi 
the B.A. degree of a recognized university 
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or equivalent academic qualifications, plus 
any recognized professional teacher’s cer- 
tificate . . , 

An example of requirements given in more 
detail is the following: 

“Candidates for admission to the Higher 
Primary Teacher’s Examination must pro- 
■duce evidence to the satisfaction of the 
Board — 

a) that they have followed a first-year 
course at a recognized university or uni- 
versity college and presented them- 
selves for examination in the follow- 
ing four subjects, and that they have 

' passed the prescribed university or col- 
lege tests in at least three of these sub- 
jects at one and tlie same examination: 
i. first official language; ii. second offi- 
cial language; iii. Biological Science 
. . . iv. History or Geography or Mathe- 
matics or Physics or Chemistry or 
Geology; 

b) that they have attended a course of at 
least two years’ duration at an approved 
institution. 

The use in South Africa among the Europe- 
ans of two official languages, English and 
Afrikams, brings wth it educational prob- 
lems unique to an officially bilingual country. 
About tu'o-thirds of the Europeans speak 
both languages, Qassified according to home 
language (“mother tongue”) there is a wide 
difference between rural and urban areas, 
(Urban areas, 53 per cent English, 4-1 per 
cent Afrikaans; rural areas, 84 per cent 
Afrikaans, 14 per cent English) . Most of the 
schools use one of the two languages as the 
medium of instruction and teach the second 
in terms of the first. According to statistics 
of June 1939, about 35 per cent of the stu- 
dents in primary and secondary schools were 
taught with English as tlie medium of instruc- 
tion, 60 per cent with Afrikaans as the 
medium of instruction, and about five per 
cent \rith both English and Afrikaans. 

University Education : Tlie Union of South 
Africa has five universities, — ^South Africa 
(an examining body). Cape Town, Stellen- 
bosch, Witiv'alersrand, and Pretoria, with an 
average yearly total enrollment of 10.505 
students (1939), 261 full-time professors. 
431 full-time lecturers and assistants, and 392 
part-time professors, lecturers, and assistants, 
flic cost of college and university education 


is home partly by student fees (39.15 per 
cent), partly by government grant (42.79 
per cent), and partly by other institutional 
income (18.04. per cent). 

The universities and university colleges of- 
fer a rvide variety of courses of study lead- 
ing to many types of degrees, from the 
academic arts and sciences to degrees and dip- 
lomas in medicine, agriculture, industrial 
chemistry, commerce, and social, work. In ad- 
dition, most of the universities and university 
colleges are actively engaged in extension 
work in the form of public lectures, social 
welfare activities, vacation courses, and the 
rendering of advice and assistance to otlier 
public agencies. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Stellenbosch undertakes the obser- 
vation and treatment of psychological and 
educational defects of school children, and 
assists the schools in the classification of chil- 
dren; the University of Witwatersrand is as- 
sociated ivith the Transvaal Worker’s Educa- 
tional Association in giving extension lectures 
and tutorial classes. 

Matriculation examinations are controlled 
and conducted by a Joint Matriculation 
Board consisting of representatives of the 
five universities, the Provincial, Union, South 
West African, and Southern Rhodesian Edu- 
cation Departments, and of teachers of pub- 
lic and private secondary schools. Profes- 
sional examinations in law, surveying, civil 
service, etc., are administered by a Joint 
Committee for Professional Examinations 
composed of ten representatives from the uni- 
versities and five appointed by the Governor- 
General. 

Technical, Vocational, and Special Educa- 
tion’. 

Tlie Union Department of Education ad- 
ministers technical colleges, industrial 
schools, trades and housecraft schools, and 
schools for the deaf and blind under the ex- 
tension of powers previously mentioned. In 
addition, the education of the mentally defec- 
tive children is administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Mental Hygiene under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

There are eight technical colleges ivith a 
total of 2,385 full-time and 12,492 part-time 
students (1939)’ of whom the majority pursue 

^^so a total 

of 37 (generally post-primary) state voca- 
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tional schools, of which sixteen are Trades 
and Commercial Schools, twelve Housecraft 
Schools, and nine so-called Industrial 
Schools to Avhich children are committed for 
reasons of destitution, delinquency, or neg- 
lect. 

Non-European Education. Non-Euro- 
pean education is mainly state-aided edu- 
cation partly supported and controlled by 
mission enterprise. A distinction is made in 
the provisions for Natives (pure-blooded 
Bantus), and Coloured and Asiatic students 
(Indians, Cape Coloured, Bushmen, Hotten- 
tots, and mixed races). Native education is 
under the control of the provincial education 
departments assisted by the Chief Inspector 
of Native Education, and an advisory board 
representative of the missions controlling the 
schools. There is a grooving movement to 
place native education under the direct con- 
trol and administration of the government 
A movement toward secularization is also 
evident among the natives themselves, who 
would like to obtain a larger direct share in 
its management. How'ever, the ovenvhelming 
majority of Native schools throughout the 
Union are aided mission schools under the 
local control of a missionary manager. In 
the Cape many managers of schools are Na- 
tive ministers; in the other provinces it is 
ordinarily required that managers shall be 
Europeans nominated by the missions con- 
cerned. About 6.5 per cent of the total 
Native population attend school (as against 
19.7 per cent among Europeans), of this 
number only 2.24 per cent are enrolled in 
post-primary classes (as against 19.4 per 
cent among Europeans). The character of 
Native education is distinctly different from 
that prevailing in European schools. For 
instance, the following are some of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Native education in 
the Province of Natal: a) an emphasis upon 
the study of the Zulu language, b) a bias to- 
wards the study and practice of agriculture, 
promoted by means of nature study and the 
cultivation of school gardens, c) an attack 
on superstition by means of practical hy- 
giene, and later on by the study of physiol- 
ogy, and d) the improvement of manual 
skill by means of indigenous arts and crafts. 

"While native students are not barred from 
following courses at the European univer- 
sity institutions, very few actually do study 


there. The only native institution doing T^ork 
of a university standard is the South African 
Native College at Fort Hare, which enrolled 
162 students in 1939. The principal courses 
of specialization are theology, education, an'd 
medical aid. The course for the training of 
native medical aids is a recent addition. The 
course includes scientific training and prac- 
tical work in a large public health or hospital 
area. Candidates are carefully selected and 
•\vill be employed upon graduation as medical 
aids in native areas. 

Schools for Asiatic and Coloured students 
are administered by the provincial education 
authorities. Only in Natal, where the num- 
ber of Asiatics is comparatively large (there 
are few Asiatics in the other provinces) is 
there a separate administration for Asiatic 
and for Coloured education. About 15.8 per 
cent of the Indian and Coloured population 
are enrolled in schools, but only 2.59 per cent 
of the school population are enrolled in post- 
primary classes. Unlike Native education, 
the curriculum in Indian and Coloured 
schools generally follows that of European 
schools. L.P.T. 
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UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT. The 
legal designation of school districts as union 
school districts is-msed in New York State 
and to a lesser extent in some others. The 
specific type of district referred to is the 
union free school district which was created 
by act of the legislature in 1853 as a step 
in the consolidation of small school districts 
and for the purpose of levying taxes for me 
support of a high school. Some of the union 
free school districts in New York are city and 
village districts, and some are rural district. 
In 1936-37 there were ninety-seven such di^ 
tricts in villages of 4,500 population an 
over, and 474 classed as rural districts, open 
country, and villages under 4,500 popn a-, 
tion.^ j. 

In a more general sense, union school S' 
tricts are districts formed by the union of WO 
or more districts for some specific 
supervision, or the establishment of a 
school. Examples of such districts are 
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supervisory union in New York, the New 
England States, the supervisory districts in 
Nevada, and superimposed high school dis- 
tricts in California, Illinois and other slates. 

The supervisory union in New York and 
in the New 'England states is an intermedi- 
ate unit between the local district and the 
state, established primarily for the purpose 
of school supervision. In New York the su- 
pervisory union is headed by a board of di- 
rectors, two of whom are elected from each 
of^the districts composing the union. The 
board meets once every five years for the pur- 
pose of electing a district superintendent. 
The district superintendent’s duties are chiefly 
advisory.^ (See Superintendent of 
Schools.) 

In the six New England States supervisory 
unions are formed by two or more to^vns un- 
der a school committee composed of the sev- 
eral school committees or a joint committee 
composed of one member from each. The 
duties and responsibilities of the joint com- 
mittee vary, but usually they employ the su- 
perintendents and adopt policies concerning 
the distribution of his time and determine the 
proportion of his salary to be paid by each 
of the toivas in the union. 

In some states unions are under the direct 
supervision of the state. In New Hampshire 
appointment of superintendents is made by 
the state board of education on recommenda- 
tion of the local committees, and in Connec- 
ticut sixteen unions are administered by state 
supervisory agents.^ In addition to the county 
as an intermediate unit, there are five super- 
visory districts in Nevada, each composed of 
from one to five counties. Each supervisory 
district or union has a deputy superintend- 
ent appointed by the state department of 
education. 

Another type of union school district is 
the superimposed high school district com- 
mon in California and Illinois. This type of 
district was organized to offer high school 
facilities in areas where many of the small 
districts could not maintain schools beyond 
the eighth grade. Such districts are usually 
controlled by a separate board of education 
distinct from those governing the elementary 
school in the area composing the high school 
district. 

In districts where a separate union school 
is maintained it is usually a centralized ele- 


mentary and high school or a separate high 
school. All of the various types of union 
districts are examples of an attempt to over- 
come the disadvantages of the small school 
district. (See also Centralized School and 
Consolidation of Schools.) W.C.R. 
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UNIONIZATION OF TEACHERS— See 
Teachers Union. 

UNIT — See Credit; Unit Planning and 
Teaching. 

UNIT ASSIGNMENT — See Assignment. 
UNIT COSTS — See Finance, School 

UNIT LEARNINGS — See Morrison 
Plan. 

UMT PLANNING AND TEACHING. 
A unit may be either an experience or a body 
of subject matter, according to tlie philosophy 
accepted for curriculum development. Ac- 
cording to Morrison, a unit of work is’ “a 
comprehensive and significant aspect of .the 
environment, or of an organized science, capa- 
ble of being understood rather than capable 
of merely being remembered.” Bruner says 
that “a unit is so organized that everything 
tliat is included in the way of content, the 
organization itself, and the method of present- 
ing it to the class is for the purpose of mak- 
ing it possible for the child to grasp the big 
understanding or theme that is back of- it.” 
A unit of work, as it is conofeived by the staff 
at the Lincoln School (Teachers College, Co- 
luinbia University), is “a series of worth- 
while experiences bound together around 
some central theme of child interest. Some in- 
cident serves as a starting point to arouse 
such an interest; activities of a compelling 
nature further stimulate this interest; infor- 
mation from almost every branch of knowl- 
edge is drawn upon to answer the questions 
w’hich arise; individual expression of this in- 
terest is encouraged through various media.” 
Jones, Grizzell, and Grinstead’s Units of 
Adaptation, which are defined as “a group or 
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chain of planned, coordinated activities un- 
dertaken by the learner to obtain control over 
a type of life situation” are contrasted with 
“Units of Subject Matter” and “Center of In- 
terest Units.” Others would designate siich 
units as “integrated,” a term causing soine 
confusion because it utilizes a word that has 
definite psychological connotations. Still 
others use the term “experience unit” to de- 
scribe the concept involved. In this discus- 
sion we shall use the term “integrative ex- 
perience” unit. 

Many curriculum workers are coming to 
look upon a unit of work as a complete ex- 
perience based upon a meaningful situation 
in child or adult life. The unit seeks to de- 
velop a fusion of mental, emotional, and 
sensor^ experience; it proceeds in a physical 
and social setting that is related to life ac- 
tivities;' it is directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of a goal that results in some improve- 
ment in living. This point of view emphasizes 
units of human experience, child or adult, as 
the basis of learning units. 

A unit may include such varied experiences 
as observing, discussing, reading, listening, 
playing, singing, analyzing, and others. Some 
units may be carried on largely outside of the 
four walls of the school, such as the study of 
an apartment house in the course of construc- 
tion. Some units in which life activities are in- 
troduced may be carried on in school such as 
painting a chair. Some activities may be 
carried on in school by introducing actual 
situations artificially, such as making a book- 
case. Some activities may consist chiefly of 
observing and recording, such as the identifi- 
cation of common birds from specimens or 
pictures. Some activities, although they utilize 
actual printed materials, may be entirely men- 
tal, such as calculating a fair rental for an 
apartment from data ayailable. 

To discourage the extreme formalization of 
units, and to encourage ^teacher-initiative, 
many curriculum workers place emphasis 
upon resource units as contrasted ^vith so- 
called teaching or learning units. This type 
of guide sets forth many suggestions and pos- 
sibilities, both as to means of discovering and 
meeting the needs of pupils ■within some 
broad area, and of offering suggestions for 
appraisal and evaluation. The' unit that is 
prepared for distribution among teachers 
should be a clear and graphic account of the 


total experience, together with any usable 
aids for the teacher, such as lists of mate- 
rials and references. Usually, it is a descrip- 
tion of activities which have been put into 
practice experimentally and later revised. 
Some units, particularly those which are 
merely narratives of successful projects, are 
recorded day by day, or after the Unit has 
been completed. As a rule the account em- 
phasizes what the pupils do: their procedure 
as they go from step to step, their method of 
organizing the enterprise, the journeys they 
make, the nature of their preparation out of 
class, the direction their inquiry takes, the 
experiments they perform, the reports they 
plan and execute, the things they build, the 
exhibits they plan, the phenomena they ob- 
serve, the research they make, and so on. Dur- 
ing this learning activity, the teacher’s part 
is also described; the suggestions he makes, 
the leading problems he presents, the demon- 
strations he makes, the guidance he gives,- the 
emphases he makes, the information he con- 
tributes, and so on. Thus, a unit of work is 
essentially a record of things to do, and not 
an outline of information to be imparted.! It 
is an account of a successful experience ^at 
ser^’^es as a suggested procedure which 'an 
average class under an average teacher may 
adapt, if it so desires. The imit of -jvork is set 
up as to the smallest subdivision of the whole 
curriculum. 

A unit of work is contrasted from a lesson 
plan by the following: 

Unit of Jfork 

Duration — ^Lasts several periods, several days, 
several -weeks 

For -whom? — Usually designed for general use 
Size — Is usually a full statement 

Unity — Has opportunity for umty 

Nature — Can have a complete life experience 

Lesson Plan 

Duration — Usually covers one period 

For whom?— Written for personal use 

Size — ^Is usually a brief outline 

Unity — May break off abruptly 

Nature — Is a small subdi-vision of subiect mat 

For convenience the ttvo principal types o 
units are designed as: (a) subject-matter 
units, and (b) integrative experience units. 
Subject matter (subject, theme, broad areas 
of li-ving) imits include those organize^ 
around usual textbook chapters or topic-^ 
units organized around major generalization^ 
principles, or- themes; and units organize ^ 
around aspects of the environment, sue 
air, water, sky, or climate. 
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Integrative experience units are less formal 
and are based more on the immediate inter- 
ests of pupils or on their immediate purposes, 
or on a combination of these. 

Some subject-matter units draw entirely 
upon one subject field. Others draw, at least 
to some extent, upon more than one subject 
field. Some experience units draw primarily 
or entirely upon one subject field. However, 
most experience units involve information 
from several subject fields. Units Avhich cut 
across subject fields are taught by one teacher 
or cooperatively by two or more teachers. 

As it is discussed in this statement, a unit 
consists of purposeful (to the learner), re- 
lated activities so developed as to give insight 
into, and increased control of, some signifi- 
cant aspects of the environment; and to pro- 
vide opportunities for the socialization of 
pupils. The key tvords and phrases in that 
definition are purposeful to the learner, re- 
lated activities, insight, increased control, sig- 
nificant aspect of the environment, and social- 
ization. 

-Criteria for units include: 

1. The unit should involve intimate con- 
tact with aspects of social life that are of 
fundamental significance today. 

2. The unit should be so developed as to 

acquaint pupils with the crucial data, rela- 
tionships, conditions, problems and the sig- 
nificance for human welfare of the field 
studies. This requires more than a hasty 
superficial study of any important topic 
which is selected. ' 

3. The unit should provide for a large 
amount of actual experiencing by pupils, and 
for abundant contact with first-hand source 
materials. 

4. The unit should provide pupils with 
abundant opportunities for clarifying and en- 
riching the conceptions gained, through vari- 
ous forms of individual and group expression. 
Creative expression through meanin^ul dra- 
matization, construction, drawing, sketching, 
painting, modeling, pageantry, puppetry, 
music and other means is a significant part 
of the process of acquiring understanding. 

5. The unit should continually stimulate 
mental activity on the part of pupils. This 
should reveal itself in the recognition of 
programs and in their thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is revealed in purposing, planning. 


executing, and evaluating on ever higher 
levels. 


6. Tlie unit should provide for continuous 
sharing of purposes, activities, and achieve- 
ments in an atmosphere of cooperative ef- 
fort. 

No two individuals follow identical plans 
in developing a unit, and for this reason it 
seems inadvisable to set down a fixed out- 
line to be followed in reporting work. 

A summary of the various patterns used in 
connection with the outline for a unit has been 
made bv Bawden. He reported the following 
principal categories: (1) Aims, (2) Preview, 
(3) Outline of Content, (4) Materials, (5) 
Suggested Learning Activities, (6) Sugges- 
tions for Teachers, and (7) Suggestions for 
Evaluation. 

The principal problem in curriculum de- 
velopment is that of “integration” and “syn- 
thesis.” While curriculum units are often for 
purposes of “analysis,” the relationship of 
the unit to the “whole” of which it is a part 
should be clearly recognized and understood. 
On the other hand, definiteness requires that 
the unit be conceived as a body of closely 
related facts, generalizations, and principles, 
so organized as to contribute to tlie under- 
standing of an important aspect of life. The 
relationship of the unit to larger objectives 
and experiences should be understood 

It should be possible to present the unit 
as a whole, in an approach or preview concise 
enough to give the learner a clear conception 
of it before he undertakes his study. The aims 
and purposes should be definitely stated and 
clearly made, not only to the teacher but 
also to -the pupil. 

All pupils should be able to master the 
essential learnings necessary to attain an un- 
derstanding of the unit. Because of individ- 
ual differences among pupils, the unit must 
contain supplementary and collateral mate- 
rial to allow freedom in adapting the work 
to the group. W.H.B. 
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UNIT SHOP. The term “unit shop” may 
apply to school shops that are (1) of an in- 
dustrial arts nature or (2) vocational in char- 
acter'. A unit industrial arts shop is a school 
shop in which only one kind of industrial arts 
education is given — ^metal work, or wood- 
work, hut not a combination of these or 
others. Unit industrial arts shops are com- 
monly found in the larger schools where 
there are enough pupils to Avarrant operating 
a series of shops. The students are usually 
rotated through the series of unit industrial 
arts shops at the junior high school level be- 
fore they specialize in one of them in the 
senior high school, or transfer to vocational 
schools or classes. 

A unit shop in vocational education is a 
shop in which a single trade or occupational 
pursuit is taught. For example, a vocational 
industrial school may have one or more unit 
shops in machine shop practice, electrical 
work, aviation sheet metal, air conditioning, 
and house carpentry. These unit shops are to 
he distinguished from the unit industrial art^ 
shops just mentioned and also from the “gen- 
eral industrial schools or classes.” (See also 
General Industrial School and Industrial 
Arts Education.) F.T.S. 

UNIT TRADE SCHOOL. All-day voca- 
tional industrial schools, operated in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education and 
federally aided, are divided into two types: 
Type A, which includes Unit Trade Schools 
and General Industrial Schools {q.v.), and 
Type B, which embraces the General Voca- 
tional Schools. T)pe A schools seek to give 
thorough and broad training for skilled 
trades; while Type B schools are for persons 
seeking to prepare for or advance themselves 
in, semi-skilled or highly specialized forms 
of work. For example, persons seeking to 
prepare for such skilled trades as aviation 
mechanics, tool and die makers, shipfitting, 
and machinists, would get their training in a 
T)pe A school, if the instruction is to be 
secured in an all-day vocational school op- 
erated on a-,federally aided basis under the 
Smitli-Hughes or the George-Deen Acts; while 
men and women receiving conversion train- 
ing that will enable them to shift from jobs 
as machine operators in one industry to jobs 
in other industries, or vice-versa, may receive 
such training under a Type B program in a 


general vocational school. (See Vocational 
Education.) F.T.S. 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION. In the basic law ori^- 
nally creating the Department of Education 
(now known as the United States Office of 
Education [^.u.]) in the federal government, 
two general purposes were cited as tlie func- 
tion of this new agency, namely, to collect 
and diffuse educational statistics and facts, 
and to promote the cause of education in 
other ways. 


To carry out the purpose of the act, Con- 
gress authorized an appropriation for a Com- 
missioner of Education and two clerical as- 
sistants. From this small beginning, the Com- 
missioner and his regular staff in 1937-38 
numbered some 222 persons, exclusive of 
staff workers for the administration of tlie 
Civilian Conservation Corps program and 
other emergency relief projects. 

The act further provided that “it shall be 
the duty of the Commissioner of Education to 
present annually to Congress a^ report eni- 
bodying the results of his investigation and 
labors, together with a statement of such facts 
and recommendations as will, in his judg- 
ment, subserve the purpose for which this 
Department is established.” 

In the assumption of these general respon- 
sibilities the several Commissioners over m 
years have pioneered in various types of c u 
cational endeavors and the important service 
of tlie agency have expanded increasing )• 
The safeguard observed by each of the Com- 
missioners has been to conceive of the 1 unc- 
tions of the office as those of stimulaUon ana 
suggestion rather than of compulsion. 

The duties of the U. S. Comimssioner ot 
Education at the present lime deal ' 

with the administration of three general >P 
of service carried forward witli tlie ai o 
staff: (1) research and informational, 
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advisory and consultative, and (3) promo- 
tional. 

The Commissioner is appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and his 
term of ofSce is at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. Since 1929, when the Office of Educa- 
tion was transferred to the newly created 
Federal Security Agency, the Commissioner 
has served under Ae administrator of that 
agency. 

During the seventy-five years of the exist- 
ence of the Office of Education there have 
been ten Commissioners, beginning rvith 
Henry Barnard (1867-70), then John Eaton 
(1870-86), N. H. R. DaAvson (1886-89), Wil- 
liam T. Harris (1889-1906), Elmer E. Brorvn 
(1906-11), Philander P. Claxton (1911-21), 
John J. Tigert (1921-28), William J. Cooper 
(1929-33), George F. Zook (1933-34), and 
the present Conamissioner, John W. Stude- 
baker( 1934- ). R.J.M. 
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UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 
AND EDUCATION. The Constitution of 
the United States contains no direct mention 
of education, nor does it contain any refer- 
ence to specific educational functions of the 
federal government. This omission is under- 
standable in the light of conditions prevailing 
at tlie time of the framing of the Constitution. 
The original states were jealous of their in- 
dividual prerogatives and rights, and certain 
of the leading original state delegations were 
strongly desirous of limiting the provisions 
of the Constitution to only those matters that 


could be considered of primary necessity in 
binding the mutual interests of all the states. 

The Constitution, as formulated, repre- 
sented a difficult compromise in which mat- 
ters of less concern to the group as a whole 
were considered best omitted, or reserved to 
the individual states by implication. Further- 
more, education was considered for the most 
part a purely local matter in the experience 
of the delegates and few doubtless even 
visioned its importance as of any national 
interest or concern at the time. As a matter 
of fact, education during that early period 
was not often considered a function of the 
state, for by common consent, except in Ncav 
E ngland, it remained for religious societies, 
private individuals, and parents to provide 
rvitli the means they possessed such education 
as was felt necessary. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution 
made clear the reservation to the states of 
such powers as were not explicitly made the 
responsibility of the federal government in 
the Constitution. By implication, then, edu- 
cation has continued constitutionally as a 
function of each state to be exercised within 
its discretion. 

Gradually, as the importance of education 
was envisioned by leaders of the times and in 
spite of rigorous opposition to the changing 
viewpoint, the early indifference toward it 
changed to one of increasing interest. Four 
of tlie original eleven states soon adopted 
constitutions including some provision for the 
establishment of schools; the other seven 
made no mention of the subject in their con- 
stitutions. 

With the gradual change in the conception 
of the function of education in the middle 
19th century, and as qualifications for vot- 
ing were liberalized, more definite statements 
were written into state constitutions, which in- 
dicated its growing importance in the minds of 
the people. Practically every state constitu- 
tion adopted or revised since 1865 has in- 
cluded a specific provision relative to the 
establishment of a system of public schools. 
A few contain direct prohibitions against the 
use of public funds for private or parochial 
schools. 

While the Constitution of the United States 
makes no direct mention of education, the 
federal government has developed extensive 
relations to education, beginning rvith early 
grants of land for public school purposes and 
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for institutions of higher education in states 
formed from the public domain. More re- 
cently the government has made grants-in-aid 
for a variety of specific educational purposes. 
Many of its bureaus, offices, and departments, 
especially tliose recently created, have been 
given funds for conducting special programs 
■of education. (See United States Office of 
Education; Federal Aid to Education.) 

When such actions have been challenged 
as lacking federal constitutional support, its 
proponents have generally put forth the “gen- 
eral welfare” clause of the Constitution as 
supporting authority in lieu of direct con- 
stitutional authorization. 

Thus, while the Constitution does not ohli- 
'^ate the federal government definitely in the 
matter of public education, there appears to 
he a growing trend toward a recognition that 
the federal government has an obligation 
which it probably will assume increasingly. 

R.J.M. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, DIVISION OF CULTURAL RE- 
LATIONS — See Cultural Relations, Divi- 
sion OF. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation was created originally as a Deparlmenl 
of Education by Act of Congress March 2, 
1867; it w'as changed to the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1869; this, in turn, was renamed < 
Bureau of Education under the Department 
of the Interior in 1870; and in 1929 was 
again called llie Office of Education. Its orig- 
inal legal functions were limited primarily 
to educational fact-finding and fact-dissem- 
inating and to promoting Bie cause of educa- 
tion. From time to time numerous added 


responsibilities have been assigned to the 
Office. When the Federal Security Agency 
was established in 1939, the Office of Educa- 
tion was transferred to that agency. 

While there has been considerable senti- 
ment among educators tliat the United States 
Office of Education should be given full 
status as a Department in tlie federal govern* 
with a cabinet seertary at its bead, Congress 
seemingly has been reluctant to take sucli a 
step, which ostensibly might lead to ultimate 
interference by the federal government ivilli 
the general policy of state and local control 
and management of public education. Never- 
theless, the Office of Education has continued 
to play an increasingly effective role in edu- 
cational leadership in the United States 
through its issuance of annual reports, cir- 
culars of information, surveys, and, more 
recently, bulletins and researches on a variety 
of timely and interesting educational subjects. 

The Office is headed by a Commissioner 
of Education (See United States Commis- 
sioner OF Education) appointed by tlie Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Its work is divided into ad- 
ministrative divisions covering the fields of 
Higher Education, American School Systems, 
Special Problems, Vocational Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation (with an as.sistanl 
commissioner in charge) , Comparative Edu- 
cation, Statistical, Editorial, Library and 


library Service. 

Until February, 1942, the Office published 
chool Life as its official journal. For the 
uralion of World War II this was replaced 
y a modified biweekly publication entitled 
'ducation for Victory, which deals exten- 
ively with wartime activities and the schools. 

The Office of Education has no adminis^a- 
ive authority over state school syatems but 
ossesses certain administrative functions 
slative to the expenditure of funds appro- 
riated by Congress for vocational education, 
jr co-operation in the vocational rchaDUi- 
ilion of the physically handicapped, lor 
slle'^es of agriculture and mechanical arts in 
le ' states and territories, and for certain 
artime emergency training funds. 

The Office, since 1926, has conducted five 
nportant national surveys; jl) 
fileges and universities, 1927 -.j 0; (2) 
fileges and universities, 1927-28; (,>) ' 

ary education, 1929-32; (4) education of 
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teachers; and (5) school finance, 1931-32. 
The last survey was left incompleted by rea- 
son of the failure of Congress to appropriate 
further funds. 

The most important of its continuing pub- 
lications is The Biennial Survey of Education 
(q.v.), which is a comprehensive statistical 
and expository review of educational devel- 
opments in the United States. 

More recently, the Office has established 
services pertaining to Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, the federal forum project 
(terminated June 30, 1941), public service 
training, an educational transcription serv- 
ice; has initiated the organization of the 
United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission; and has developed odier aids 
■to various wartime programs affecting the 
schools. 

The administrative organization of the 
Office consists of a Commissioner, an Assist- 
ant Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, and an Assistant 
to the Commissioner. There are a number 
of consultants, each serving in a specified 
field, as well as a group of administrative 
assistants, bearing such varied titles as ex- 
ecutive assistant, director, editor-in-chief, 
and chief clerk. Each of the divisions and 
services is headed by a chief — except the 
library of which a librarian is in charge. The 
library is among the foremost educational 
libraries in the United States. (See also 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.) RJ.M. 
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UNITED STATES TERRITORIES 
AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS, EDU- 
CATION IN. Education in the Territories 
and Outlying Possessions of the United States 
functions under a multiplicity of Federal and 
local controls. There is, it is true, a Division 
pi Territories and Island Possessions in the 
Department of the Interior, but it can con- 
cern itself Avith only Alaska, Hatvaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Even in these 
four areas there are wide differences in the 
policy, financing, and scope oi the educational 
machinery. 

Alaska. Alaska, the first to be acquired, 
has two distinct educational systems. The 
Territorial system, for whites and “natives of 
mixed blood leading a civilized life,” is le- 
gally controlled by the Alaska Legislature. It 
js administered by a Territorial Board of 
Education appointed by the Governor with 
the approval of the Legislature. The Com- 
missioner of Education is, in turn, appointed 
by the Board of Education. For purposes 
of local administration there are tivo general 
types of schools — those Avithin incorporated 
cities and fhose in unincorporated areas. 
The incorporated city school is jointly 
financed and administered by the municipal- 
ity and the Territory, but all responsibility 
for the establishment, control, and financing 
of the rural and special schools rests Avitb 
the Commissioner of Education. 

By far the largest share of financial sup- 
port of Territorial Schools is provided 
through biennial appropriations by the Ter- 
torial Legislature. This is supplemented by 
the proceeds from a five-dollar school tax 
levied annually on all able-bodied males be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 50. A share of the 
receipts from the National Forest Reserves 
and the Alaska Game Commission also goes 
into the school fund. The Federal Govern- 
ment makes an indirect contribution in that 
25 per cent of the Federal license monies col- 
lected outside the limits of incorporated 
toAvns is earmarked for education in the un- 
incorporated areas. The incorporated cities 
are permitted to levy taxes for school pur- 
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poses within their own limits. The Teiritory percentage increase for the total population 
refunds to each city a percentage of the for the same period was approximately 18. 
expenditures incurred, the percentage being There is no specific information to show how 
determined by the resident school enrollment, the total increase w^as divided, hut it is obvi- 
These monies support a system for educa- ous that school attendance in both groups 
tion through the secondary level. In actual is showing improvement, 
practice, most of the rural schools cannot Hawaii. The most formidable problem 
maintain a high school and the children are of education in Hawaii has been to create 
required to attend school imtil they have out of so many different, racial and national 
completed the highest grade in their neigh- elements one American community sharing 
borhood schools or until they have reached in a common language and pattern of life, 
their sixteenth birthday. In 1938 the total population of 411,485 was 

In 1938 the Territorial schools in incor- divided into 15.2 per cent Hawaiian, 26.0 
porated cities enrolled 4,286 children, 26.9 per cent Caucasian, 6.9 per cent Chinese, 37.3 
per cent of whom were in secondary school, per cent Japanese, 12.8 per cent Filipino, 
In the schools outside corporate cities, 2,142 and a scattering of 1.8 per cent Korean and 
were enrolled during the same year, ivuth others. Within these groupings fiiere are 
only 9.8 per cent in secondary school. also differences — the Caucasian group, for 

The University of Alaska is supported instance, is composed of Portuguese, Puerto 
about equally by the Federal and Territorial Ricans, Spanish, and continental Americans. 
Governments. Its chief emphasis is upon Despite the heterogeneity of the population, 
scientific and professional training. On the education in Hawaii is excellent. It follows 
216 regular students enrolled in 1938*39 less a single ladder system from the elementary 
than 10 per cent were in liberal arts. The through the imiversity level. Opportunities 
University indeed reflects the pioneering na- are equally available to all races, and chil- 
ture and practical interest of life in Alaska, dren in rural communities suffer no discrim* 
Accompanying, but not paralleling, the ination. There are special vocational classes, 
Territorial School system is the Federal and a school for the deaf and blind, 
school system for the education of the racial- Educational administration is highly cen- 
ly indigenous children. Responsibility rests tralized. In general, it rests upon enactments 
with the United States Secretary of the In- by the Territorial Legislature and upCn rcgu* 
terior. The administrative machinery is cen- lations of the Department of Public Instuc- 
tered in the Alaska Section of the Education tion. Authority over the Department of Pub- 
Division of the Office of Indian Affairs in lie Instruction is exercised by a body of 
Washington. eight Commissioners, one of w'hom is the 

The Federal school system is more com- Superintendent of Public Instruction. A 
prehensive than is the usual school system, are appointed by the Governor, ■who is him- 
including economic, medical, and social wel- self a Presidential appointee. Howm’er, e 
fare programs for the natives. It is com- Territorial Senate must concur in the eigi 
pletely financed by Congressional appropri- appointments. 

ations. One exception to ffiis general centralization 

In 1938 the system comprised 98 day is the existence of County of upor 

schools on the elementary level and two voca- visors, elected by the people. They hajo 
tional secondary schools. The combined sponsibility over school funds set a« ® . 
native enrollment in that year was 4,660, of new buildings, equipment, repairs, an m 

whom 306 ivere in the two vocational schools, tenance. „nnro- 

Accurate ratios between the number of The Territorial Legislature vo PP 
children in school and the school-age popula- priations for teachers’ 
tion are impossible for the year 1938. The expenditures, and for the purchase ® . 

1930 census sets the ratio at 70.5 for the ment. Money raised by proper y 
white population and 48.0 for the native, in the counties is used for the pur - 
Estimates of white and native enrollments sites, and^ the erection and main en 
for 1938 shoiv^ increases of 26 and 27 per school buildings. ^ nt OO - 

cent, respectively, over the 1930 ratios. The The 1938 public school enro men 
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880, when arranged by ethnic groups, shows 
differences in utilization of school facilities. 
The Hawaiians and Puerto Ricans were well 
represented in the elementary school, but 
their representation in the intermediate and 
high schools was below their relative place 
in the population. The continental Caucasian 
group was not proportionately represented on 
any level. This is due to the large numbers 
of that group ^vho attend private schools. 
,The proportion of Chinese children in high 
school was double that of their race in tiie 
total population, and the Japanese made up 
about half the elementary school population 
and a decided majority in the intermediate 
and high schools. 

Private schools occupy an important place 
in Hawaii. In 1938 the 110 private schools 
represented 36.9 per cent of all schools. 
About 40 per cent of all continental Cau- 
casians in school were enrolled in private 
schools. 

The Oriental Language schools, offering 
instruction in the Chinese, Korean, and 
Japanese languages and cultures, are con- 
ducted after school hours. There has been 
some decline in enrollment in recent years, 
although the Japanese group has maintained 
a very high percentage of attendance. 

Puerto Rico. The most serious problem 
confronting Puerto Rico is that of a con- 
stantly increasing population pressure against 
its limited resources. This is reflected educa- 
tionally in overcrowded classes, ill-paid teach- 
ers, and a large proportion of school-age pop- 
ulation for whom there is no room in school. 
The 1935 Census reports 571,072 children 
between the ages of five and eighteen, of 
whom only 257,845 were in school. 

Puerto Rico is largely rural, and school en- 
rollment in the rural areas is much lower than 
that in the cities. In 1935 the urban schools 
enrolled 73.9 per cent of all residents behveen 
the ages of seven and thirteen while the rural 
areas enrolled but 56.6 per cent of their resi- 
dents of the same age. The Commissioner of 
Education in 1938 estimated that in that year 
two out of every three persons between tlie 
ages of five and eighteen in the rural areas 
were out of school. 

Education in Puerto Rico faces another 
serious problem — that of language. Biling- 
ualism is the stated policy of Sie Department 
of Education, hut when more children are out 


of school than are in school, and when those 
who are in school stay only a few years, it is 
not hard to understand that only 22.9 per 
cent of the population 10 years of age and 
over could speak English in 1935. 

The people of Puerto Rico have small 
share in controlling their educational system. 
The Commissioner of Education, the “key to 
the entire educational situation,” is responsi- 
ble primarily to the President of the United 
States and derives his power from the Organic 
Act. 

The Insular Legislature exercises some di- 
rection by its promulgation of the school law 
and by voting the school budget, but the 
Commissioner is responsible for policy, all 
courses of study, and the selection of teach- 
ers; he also approves all disbursements. In 
general, the acquisition and maintenance of 
buildings and equipment are left to the muni- 
cipalities, and to the municipal School Treas- 
urer-Directors, appointed by the municipal 
assemblies. 

School revenue is derived from three 
sources — insular, municipal, and Federal 
grants. The last includes the usual vocational 
aid plus funds allotted to the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, used mainly 
for building construction. Funds for tlie in- 
sular appropriations are from customs. In- 
ternal Revenue receipts, excise and income 
taxes. The income of the municipalities is 
from property taxation. 

A review of school enrollment figures re- 
veals an uphill struggle to create facilities. 
Even though the number of children in school 
constantly increases, the number out of school 
increases even faster. In the 15-year period 
between 1920 and 1935, facilities were ex- 
panded to take care of an increase of about 

60.000 children. However, in the same pe- 
riod, the number out of school jumped from 

240.000 to over 313,000. The distribution of 
the public school enrollment figures for 1938 
seems just as discouraging. Out of a total of 
262,250 enrolled, 12,329 (none of whom were 
in the rural areas) were in grades 9-12. By 
far the majority (183,806) were enrolled in 
grades 1-4, and of these, 115,427 were in 
rural schools. 

A brighter side of the rural school prob- 
lem is shown by the growth of the second-unit 
rural schools (grades 4-8). These schools, 
developed in rural areas, serve not only the 
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children, but the social, economic, and cul- 
tural needs of the whole community. The 
curriculum is equally divided between acad- 
emic and vocational work of a sort fitted to 
the needs of the community in which the 
school functions. In 1938, the second-unit 
schools reached 11,164 hoys and girls in the 
rural areas. 

Guam. The island of Guam, acquired by 
the United States as a result of the Spanish- 
American War, has been little known and in- 
frequently visited. The 1938 population con- 
sisted of 20,911 natives, and 1,434 others, 
officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Navy. The natives are largely Chamorros, 
a racial mixture of ancient Chamorro with 
Spanish, Mexican, Anglo-Saxon, and Oriental 
strains. The culture of the island is pre- 
dominantly Spanish. 

The public school system, established in 
1900, used English as the basal language. 
There is no Chamorro literature, so English 
was readily accepted. 

The President of the United States has al- 
ways appointed a Navy officer to act as Gov- 
ernor of the island, and to administer all 
civilian affairs. As Governor, he controls all 
educational funds, formulates policies, and 
made all appointments. The Chaplain of the 
Naval establishment is charged with the ad- 
ministrative functions of public education, 
aided bv a native Superintendent of Schools. 

Revenues derived from local taxation by 
the Naval Government are the chief support 
of public education. These have been sup- 
plemented by Federal funds. In 1937-38, the 
total cost of education was $71,192.84, which 
included $14,999.58 in Federal money. 

Children between the ages of 7 and 12 are 
required to attend school. In 1938 there were 
4,066 children in public school. Illiteracy 
was very low, being confined almost entirely 
to those over 21 years of age. 

Instruction through the sixth grade is 
available to all, but entrance to tlie junior 
high school is limited to 70 pupils on a com- 
petitive basis. The senior high school is a 
teacher-training institution, and enrollment in 
the tenth grade is limited to about 25. 

There are three schools not financed by 
the Department of Education. The Guam 
Institute, supported by tuition fees, enrolled 
201 pupils in 1938. The E. S. Root Agricul- 
tural School, conducted by the Department of 


Agriculture, enrolls about 30 boys annually. 
The American School is organized to provide 
for the education of children of the naval 
personnel. Teachers are selected from among 
the wives and daughters of that personnel. It 
is supported by tuition, taxes levied on cer- 
tain articles in the Naval store, contributions, - 
and a small allotment from the Navy Depart- 
ment. Sixty-three pupils were enrolled in 
1937. 

American Samoa. Acquisition of Amer- 
ican Samoa came about as a result of rivalry 
among Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States in the mid-Pacific. A Joint 
Commission of the three powers agreed upon 
a partition in 1899. Great Britain received the 
Longa Islands, Savage. Island, and part of 
the Solomons. Western Samoa was granted 
to Germany, and Eastern Samoa to the United 
States. 

American Samoa is a naval station and 
the Commandant has always been commis- 
sioned as Governor by the President. The 
Navy Chaplain heads the Department of Edu- 
cation, aided by a seven-man Board of Edu- 
cation, appointed by the Governor. The Su- 
erintendent of Education is the professional 
head of the school system, and a native Super- 
vising Principal completes the administrative 
organization. With certain exceptions, the 
teachers are natives. 

Public schools are supported by the Naval 
Government treasury. A special school tax 
is voted annually at the /ono (the traditional 
Samoan meeting) , and is collected along with 
the poll tax from all males 18 years of age 
and over. Because of the family and com- 
munal system of land tenure, there is no land 

taxation. . , 

The Governor reported a population ot 
12,241 in 1938, of whom 278 were whit^ 
This represents a population increase of 21.7 
per cent over the 1930 figure, a 'percentage 
practically duplicated by the growth in pub- 
lic school enrollment for the same period 
from 2,044 to 2,510. , 

Public schooling is available througli the 
ninth grade. Non-public schools in Samoa 
occupy a very important place in tlie educa- 
tional scene. There are six parochial sc oo 
which, in 1938, enrolled about 480 pup»- 

These schools have a long missionarj' history, 
and bvo of them offer advanced training i 
religious work. The rest are elementarj- 
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Another private school, the Feleti School, 
is financed by the Barstow Foundation. Its 
aim is to prepare “young men of Samoa in 
both Samoan and American ^v•ays of life so 
as to prepare them for leadership of their 
people.” In 1938 it had an enrollment of 30 
boys, appointed by the Governor. It is a 
boarding school, with a course of three years 
following the ninth grade. 

There are pastors’ schools in, all villages, 
which are open and free to all. Classes are 
held after school in the Samoan language, 
and their whole atmosphere is in the Samoan 
tradition. It is due to these pastors’ schools 
that the percentage of illiteracy (in Samoan, 
not English) is the lowest of any in all the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions. 

Canal Zone. All activities in the Canal 
Zone center around the operation and main- 
tenance of the Panama Canal. For this rea- 
son all activities are government controlled 
and financed. Tire Governor is appointed by 
the President and is responsible to the Sec- 
retary of War. An Executive Secretary is 
responsible to the Governor for police, fire, 
school, and civil affairs. A professional edu- 
cator, appointed by the Governor, is charged 
specifically with the administration of the 
school system. Here the problem of local 
financing does not exist. ITiere are no taxes 
and no school debt service; practically all 
funds come from Congressional appropria- 
tions. 

Schooling is furnished free to all children 
whose parents reside in the Canal Zone, or 
whose parents reside outside the Zone, but 
are citizens of the United States and em- 
ployed by die Federal Government. Tuition 
is charged in the Junior College. Thus, pub- 
lic education is free to negro and ^vhite, citi- 
zen and alien, provided the above conditions 
are met. Most of the Negro residents of the 
Zone are aliens, and no machinery exists b)^ 
U'hich they may become citizens. 

In education, as in other Zone activities, 
there is a sharp line of demarcation betiveen 
Negroes and whites. They attend separate 
sdiools and there are differing facilities. In- 
struction for whites is available from the 
elementary through tlie junior college level. 
Education for Negroes extends through the 
ninth grade. Because of this, although there 
are between tivo and tliree Negro children to 
even- white child in the Zone, school enroll- 


ment is about equally divided between them. 
The 1938 enrollment figures were 3,249 ivhite 
(305 in the Junior College), and 3,099 Negro 
children. 

Virgin Islands. Serious economic con- 
ditions and a decreasing population have in- 
fluenced the educational program in the Vir- 
gin Islands. During the last few years, how- 
ever, both factors have shown an improve- 
ment and the schools have prospered accord- 
ingly. Illiteracy is practically confined to the 
group over 21 years of age, and with few 
exceptions, everyone spealcs English. 

The Virgin Islands have a civil govern- 
ment, with the Governor appointed by the 
President. The autonomy of Ae two munici- 
palities has been maintained since the days 
of Danish control, and both have their Muni- 
cipal Councils, which, when called in joint 
session, constitute Ae Legislative Assembly. 

Thus, public education is mainly a muni- 
cipal function. There are two separate school 
systems — one for Ae Municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and the other for the 
Municipality of St. Croix. Each has its own 
superintendent, appointed by Ae Secretary of 
Ae Interior; and each has its own board of 
education. Appropriations for education are 
included in Ae separate budgets. These, how- 
ever, have been, and are insufficient. Federal 
appropriations are made to cover deficits, and 
some Federal funds have been used for school 
construction and repairs. 

BoA municipalities maintain schools on 
the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school levels. However, a relatively small 
proportion of Ae school population enjoys 
Ae privileges of senior high school. In 1938, 
out of a total enrollment of 3,374 in boA 
municipalities, only 5.3 per cent were in Ae 
senior high school. 

Private schools hold an important place in 
Ae Virgin Islands. They are denominational, 
and in 1938 enrolled 1,377 pupils, or 29 per 
cent of Ae total school population. 

The limited resources and population of 
the islands make Ae maintenanace of a col- 
lege impossible. Some students do attend Ae 
University of Puerto Rico, and a few muni- 
cipal scholarships are available for students 
to study in the States. C.F.R, 
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UNIVERSE— See Sampling. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. In the 

United States the university is typically an 
institution of higher education comprising an 
undergraduate college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences, professional units or colleges, and a 
graduate division that offers programs be- 
yond the baccalaureate and the first profes- 
sional degrees. However, some schools tradi- 
tionally have home the label of university 
without fulfilling this definition, and in some 
instances offer little instruction beyond the 
scope of a liberal arts college. On the other 
hand, certain schools without the designation 
of “university” are offering graduate or ad- 
vanced professional programs of instruction. 
There are more than two hundred chartered 
American “universities,” although not all 
qualify under the definition given above. 

The diverse functions and complex struc- 
ture of the modern university are indicated 
by its varied subdivisions. In addition to the 
undergraduate college of liberal arts and the 
graduate school, the university may include 
one or more of the following professional 
schools, colleges, or divisions: agriculture, 
architecture, business administration, dentist- 
ry, education, engineering, forestry, home 
economics, journalism, law, library, medi- 
cine, music, nursing, pharmacy, social work, 
speech, theology, and veterinary medicine. 

Colleges and universities are controlled by 
boards of trustees or directors, in some in- 
stances self-perpetuating, but more commonly 
elected or appointed. Board membership for 
church-related colleges may he determined by 
relationship to some religious body. For state 
universities the board may be elected by the 
voters or appointed by the governor. In re- 
cent years certain states have placed all state 
institutions of higher education under one 
' controlling board, creating in effect a state 
system of higher education. The trustees elect 
a president, appoint faculty members on re- 
commendation of the president, formulate 


governing regulations and policies, and su- 
pervise the funds and property of the insti- 
tution. 

Entrance to the undergraduate college and 
to some professional divisions of the univer- 
sity is based primarily on graduation from a 
recognized secondary school, while certain 
otlier professional colleges require for ad- 
mission a period of undergraduate prepara- 
tion. Entrance to some colleges of medicine 
and law is based on four years of under- 
graduate college work. The length of the 
curriculum of a professional school or col- 
lege, like that of the liberal arts college 
(q.v.), is usually four years. 

At least six major developments have char- 
acterized the innovations of higher education 
during recent years, especially liberal-arts 
education: 

1. Deviations from the four-year homo- 
geneous unit to permit graduation in less 
than four years. 

2. Reorganization of content to emphasize 
fields of learning. 

3. Adoption or increased development of 
honors work, the tutorial method, and gene- 
ral examinations. Honors work is intended 
as a stimulus to the superior students of the 
junior and senior years, through individual- 
ized or tutorial instruction, usually with spe- 
cialization in a particular department cul- 
minating in a comprehensive examination at 
the end of the college program. 

4. Adjustment of the curriculum to the in- 
dividual student. 

5. Application of the principle of learning 
through experience. 

6. Use of achievement tests and substitutes 

for course credits. (See Graduate Educa- 
tion; Higher Education; Municipal Col- 
leges AND Universities; State Colleges 
AND Universities; and such articles on Profes- 
sional Education as Legal Education and 
Medical Education.) C.V.G. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. The 
pression university extension is used to desig- 
nate a variety of ways of extending the edu- 
cational services of higher institutions to the 
general population, including correspond- 
ence courses and class instruction on or off 
the campus for persons not registered as 
resident students of the institution. State uni- 
versities and institutions in large metropolitan 
areas have been particularly uctive in the 
establishment of off-campus centers of in- 
struction. The services of university exten- 
sion are a part of the much larger field of 
instruction teo\vn as adult education I 9 .U.). 

Extension courses with academic credit are 
similar in form and content to those offered 
for resident students. The relatively informal 
educational activities of university extension 
centers reach both adult and youth groups, 
and deal with a wide range of problems (for 
example, agriculture, home economics, recre- 
ation, health, civic affairs, and industry) 
through lectures, classes, instruction by mail, 
library loans, visual aids, school contests, 
conferences, institutes, demonstrations, short 
courses, forums, advisory services, publica- 
tions, and radio. Extension classes are usu- 
ally taught by members of the resident facul- 
ty, although specialists from the professions, 
trades, and industry are employed for partic- 
ular types of instruction. A few universities 
have a special faculty group that devotes full 
time to extension duties. C.V.G. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES — See Li- 

braries, Unh^rsity and Rese.arch. 

URUGUAY, EDUCATION IN. Uru- 
guay, about equal in area to North Dakota, 


is the smallest of the South American coun 
tries. Located in a temperate climate at th 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, it is moslh 
made up of flat, green pasture land, and i 
open to the east. Ninety-five per cent of it 
2,300,000 inhabitants are white, the majorit; 
being of Latin stock. Thirty per cent live ii 
the cities, mostly in Monteiudeo. Industr 
and cattle raising are the chief economic en 
terprises. Only 5 per cent of the arahl 
land is cultivated. Besides this, there ai 
some mining and forestry, and a consit 
erable income accrues from the beaches 
which attract neighbors from Argentina i 
great numbers. After the Independencia th 
security of Uruguay was threatened constant! 
by the ambitions of its two powerful neigl 
hots, Argentina and Brazil, and by its ow 
bloody inner dissensions between conserve 
tives and radicals {Blancos and Colorados, 
But in the last forty years the country hi 
settled doim peacefully. Credit for tliis goi 
largely to the enlightened activities of Pres 
dent Jose Battle y Ordonez (1903) and to tl 
Colorado government that has been in powi 
since that time. Uruguay is today a center i 
democracy, the staunchest supporter of Pai 
American solidarity, and has the most pr 
gressive economic and social legislation c 
the South American continent- The pate 
nalistic state is itself owner of basic ente 
prises and guarantees the social security i 
all its citizens. 

Such conditions could foster a democrat 
and progressive system of education. Tl 
liberator of Uruguay, the Gaucho Artiga 
founded the first secular school as early j 
1811. The next step arose, as in other Soul 
American countries, from the education 
activities of James Thompson, the ScotchmE 
who witli the support of the authorities ( 
that time the Portuguese from Brazil) intr 
duced the Lancastrian system in 1821. Tl 
common school came into existence under tl 
influence of Horace Mann. It was created 1 
his ardent disciple, the Horacio Mann Ur 
gnayo, Jose Pedro Varela, and found exprf 
sion in the Education Act of 1877. It brougi 
about centralization of educational admini 
tration, inspection of the private schools, fn 
and compulsory education, and drastic limil 
tion of religious education in the puhl 
schools. Religious education in publ 
schools disappeared completely ivhen tl 
constitution of 1917 pronounced the separ 
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tion of state and church. Owing to the neces- 
sity of equalizing educational opportunity in 
the urban and rural areas, educational ad- 
ministration is today becoming still more 
centralized under different democratically or- 
ganized councils for the different branches of 
education. Private, state-inspected education 
prevails only at the kindergarten level, 
in twelve out of a total of thirteen kinder- 
gartens. Only 12 per cent of the elementary 
and about 15 per cent of the secondary school 
population attend private institutions. In 
spite of very progressive legislation, lack of 
schools accounts for the fact that only 9 per 
cent of the population can attend, and that 
the problem of illiteracy (estimated from 20 
to 35 per cent of the adult population) has 
not yet been mastered. Public and private 
agencies are making outstanding efforts in 
this direction. 

The compulsory school age is from six to 
fourteen in elementary schools and extends 
^ for three more years (nine hours a week) in 
a vocational continuation school. The two 
last years of the elementary school have a 
vocational bias. Since 1917 part-time voca- 
tional schools for all the existing trades have 
been established for boys and girls. There 
is now also one full-time vocational school 
with 240 students who enter at the age of 
twelve after six years of primary school. All 
the other postprimary or secondary schools 
(about 30 with about 11,000 students), which 
were formerly under the authority of the uni- 
versity, follow almost completely the Eu- 
ropean pattern. The twelve-year-olds go 
through the same rigid academic course for 
five years. The sixth year has six divisions. 
Of these, five are professional and lead to 
the respective university schools; the sixth 
has a commercial bias. But all these six 
groups have a common academic core of 
fourteen hours weekly, i.e., half of their total 
schedule. 


The great majority of the teachers are 
women. They are trained in two normal 
schools in Montevideo and three in the pro- 
vinces. These have a general curriculum of 
four and a professional curriculum of three 
years, with practice teaching in the last two 
years. Special training for secondary - and 
special teachers is planned, but does not yet 
exist. 

The university in Montevideo was founded 
in 1847 in the positivist spirit of the time and 
still lacks a philosophical faculty. It enjoys 
self-government, with the faculty councils 
elected not only by and from the professors 
.but also by and from the students. 

This progressive country has followed pro- 
gressive methods throughout the school sys- 
tem since it instituted its new educational pro- 
gram in 1928. In this respect it is indebted 
to its leading educator, Vaz Ferreira, 
and to three private experimental schools. 
Two originated in 1925 under the influence 
of a visitor from Colombia, A. Nieto Cabal- 
lero. Like his Gimnasio Moderm in Bogota, 
they adopted the methods of Decroly. Sabas 
Olaizola directs the best known of them at 
Las Piedras. 

If we add that the social and health ser- 
vices connected with the school are expanding 
from year to year (meals for the needy, vaca- 
tion colonies, etc.) , it is realized that Uruguay 
must be ranked next to Argentina and Chile 
on the scale of educational achievement 
among the South American countries. 

F.K. 
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UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS — See Buildings, School. 
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V— See Variation, Coefficient of. 

VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL. The 
Vacation Bible School plan is used by many 
churches to provide religious education and 
other worthwhile activities during the summer 
vacation period for children of from five to 
fourteen years of age. The usual schedule of 
the school is a two- to three-hour session, five 
days a week, for a period of from three to 
six iveeks during July and August. 

Although religious instruction . forms a 
part of the program of the Bible school, 
games, dramatics, and arts-and-crafts activi- 
ties account for most of the time spent. 

The school is conducted frequently under 
inter-church auspices, resulting in a curricu- 
lum less denominational in character than 
that of the parish church school. W.V.N. 

VALIDITY, TEST. The validity of a test 
is determined by the extent to which is meas- 
ures what it purports to measure. This, if a 
test is supposed to measure ability in history, 
the score obtained by the pupil should be an 
indication of his knowledge of history, not of 
his ability to read. 

Several methods are commouiy used in 
validating a test. According to one method, 
the content of local and state courses of study 
and textbooks in the field is anal)-zed and the 
relative frequency of occurrence of topics or 
items determined. The test can then be de- 
signed to include those items which are given 
most weight in the materials analyzed. The 
major weakness in using this method of con- 
tent validation lies in the fact tliat present 
practice, even though it may be faulty, deter- 
mines the materials included on tlie test. 
Moreover, although a test may be valid in 
so far as curriculum practice for the country 
as a whole is concerned, it may be lacking 
wholly in validity for a school that empha- 
sizes entirely different materials. 

A test also may be validated by using statis- 
tical methods. Techniques commonly em- 
ployed involve correlating the scores on the 


test with some criterion measure, such as 
school marks, other tests in the field, or rat- 
ings by experts. Thus, a psychologist who 
has devised a group test for measuring in- 
telligence may correlate the results on his test 
ivilh the scores which the same examinees re- 
ceive on the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests; or a test constructor who has 
prepared a standardized test for measuring a 
trait such as leadership may compare stu- 
dents’ scores on his test with the ratings given 
the, same students by their teachers and by 
psychologists. Underlying the use of such 
procedures for establishing the validity of a 
test is the assumption that the criterion meas- 
ures are themselves valid. If, for example, 
the ratings of leadership as given by teachers 
and psychologists are not valid, any lest which 
has a high correlation with these ratings is 
also likely not to be valid. J.J. 

VANDALISM. The term vandalism is 
used to describe the ruthless destruction or 
defacement of property. Most vandalism oc- 
curs in connection ivith public property, such 
as parks, playgrounds, recreation centers, 
and school equipment and buildings. Exam- 
ples of such depredations include smashing 
windows and stripping bark from trees and 
shrubs. School offenses usually comprise 
writing on or carving desks, drawing pic- 
tures or writing words of an obscene nature 
in toilets or on buildings, cutting pages and 
illustrations from library books and maga- 
zines, or defacing buildings or monuments 
belonging to rival schools. 

Most of this destructive activity is said to 
be committed by boys between the ages of 
15 and 21. It appears, therefore, that one 
basic cause of this behavior is the desire for 
adventure, coupled with the gang spirit so 
characteristic of adolescence. In many in- 
stances no wholesome outlet for natural 
activity is provided and vandalism becomes 
the major means of “having fun.” In a few 
c^es hatred of school or of certain individu- 
als may be the motivating, factor. 

i 
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In coping with this problem, it is essential 
that a sense of property rights and of res- 
ponsibility be developed in early childhood. 
The feeling should be created that public 
property belongs to all of us, and, therefore, 
everyone is responsible for its protection and 
care. The guidance of gang activities into 
acceptable channels through providing super- 
vised recreation, the organization of high 
school students into protective groups, and 
community efforts to afford opportunities for 
legitimate adventure (e.g., municipally-super- 
vised Hallowe’en carnivals) should aid great- 
ly in the reduction of vandalism. If teachers 
would place less emphasis upon elaborate 
note books, the temptation to mutilate ency- 
clopedias and books might be lessened. The 
creation of more wholesome sex attitudes and 
better supervision of toilets might prevent 
some of the obscene defacement referred to 
above. R.V.M. 

VARIABILTY. Since the individual 
items in an array of measures (such as the 
scores made by a class on an arithmetic test) 
usually differ from one another, it is desirable 
to have some measure of the extent of the 
scatter. The degree of homogeneity or hetero- 
geneity in a frequency distribution is vari- 
ously referred to as dispersion, variability, 
deviation, spread, and scatter. 

Range. The range, one of the simplest 
but least adequate of all measures used to 
express quantitatively the variability of a dis- 
tribution of scores, is the difference between 
the highest and the lowest scores. Since it is 
dependent only upon the two extreme individ- 
uals in the group and since it tells us nothing 
of the spread of the scores between these 
two extremes, the range is not a very mean- 
ingful measure, although it is easily under- 
stood by the layman. Thus, all people know 
what is meant when we say that the teachers’ 
salaries in a given school system range from 
$1,200 to $3,700 a year. 

Semi-interquartile range. (Also called 
quartile deviation or ^). The semi-interquar- 
tile range is one-half Ae distance between the 
75th and the 25th percentiles. Like all other 
measures based upon percentiles, the semi-in- 
terquartile range does not take into considera- 
tion the value of each individual score ivithin 
the distribution. Two distributions may show 
the same semi-interquartile range, and yet the 


outlying scores in one distribution may be far 
more extreme than in the other. 

Average deviation. The average devia- 
tion is the arithmetic mean of the differences 
between all scores and the central tendency 
(usually the mean), disregarding algebraic 
signs. The average deviation is superior to 
the range and the semi-interquartile range be- 
cause all the items in the distribution help 
determine the size of the average deviation. 
Its interpretation is similar to that of the' 
standard deviation. 

Standard deviation. The standard de- 
viation (cr) is a measure of variability em- 
ployed extensively in technical statistics. The 
standard deviation is the square root of the - 
mean of the squares of the deviations of 
the variates from the mean of the array. In 
the computation of the standard deviation, the 
distribution of all scores affects the size of 
the standard deviation, but the formula gives 
increasir^ weight to scores as tliey vary more 
and more from the mean of the distribution. 
The formula for computing standard devia- 
tion and the steps to be followed in making 
the computations are included in all standard 
textbooks on educational statistics. 

The standard deviation computed from a 
small sample tends to be a little smaller in 
numerical value than that computed from a 
larger sample drawn from the same popula- 
tion; and it is at its maximum when taken 
from the whole number of variates ivhich 
constitute the universe from which the sam- 
ples are drawn. This last is called the “popu- 
lation value”. In most statistical practice this 
“true” or “population” value cannot he com- 
puted because the number of variates in the 
universe is infinite and their mean is un- 
kno'vvn. It can be inferred, however, by using 
a modification of the usual formula for com- 
puting the standard deviation. 

It is a long-standing practice to designate 
the standard deviation by the lower-case Gre^ 
letter sigma, and to represent the correspon - 
ing “true” value by the sigma with a tilde 

over it (tr). ^ . , 

In the opinion of the present writer, 
standard deviation is a very^ awkward ^ 
scriptive statistic for variability. 
very naturally and importantly into theore 
cal statistics, and into the calculation ot co - 
relation coefficients and measures o re i 
bility, because it is a by-product from nt mg 
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by the principle of least squares, and from 
these uses it has come to be employed very 
extensively also as a descripti\'e statistic to 
express the variability of a set of scores. 
But for this purpose the average deviation 
would serve much better, especially when 
talking to laymen, because it has a more 
straightforward meaning and is only a little 
less reliable than tlie standard deviation. 
However, people who work much with tech- 
nical statistics soon come to attach rather 
vivid interpretations to standard deviations: 
they infer, for example, that if the mean of 
the reading ages of a class of pupils is 9.4 
and tlie standard deviation is 1.4, about % of 
the pupils (68.27 per cent of them if the dis- 
tribution is normal) will have reading ages 
somewhere between 9.4 -}- 1.4, (or 10.8) and 
9.4 — 1.4 (or 8.0); a little over 95 per cent 
will probably have reading ages between 12.2 
and 6.6 (which is ± 2£r’s, while nearly all 
of them (99.7 per cent) may be expected to 
have reading ages between 13.6 and 5.2, which 
is between the mean and plus or minus three 
standard deviations. Of course, similar inter- 
pretations could be made in terms of the 
average deviation; but statistical workers are 
so fully committed to the standard deviation, 
even as a descriptive statistic, that there is 
little present prospect of change. 

Standard deviation is used also to describe 
the extent of variation in statistics due to 
sampling fluctuation, though here the term 
standard error is most often used instead of 
standard deviation. Formulas have been de- 
rived for inferring the standard error result- 
ing from fluctuation of sampling in the case 
of nearly all the statistics we know how to 
compute. (See Relubiuty.) 

The following distribution of scores on 
Part II of the Otis Classification Test for 88 
pupils in the third grade allows comparison 
of the several measures of dispersion. 


score 

f 

30-34 

3 

25-29 

8 

20-24 

18 

15-19 

30 

10-14 

17 

5-9 

10 

0-4 

2 


Computed according to the definitions 
above and tlie usual formulas, the standard 
deviation of this array of scores is 6.57, the 
average deviation is 4.89, and the semi-inter- 
quartile range (Q) is 4.5, while tlie range 


(from the lower border of the first interval 
to the upper border of the last) is 35. The 
reader should observe the relative magnitudes 
of these variability measures. In a perfectly 
normal distribution A. D. is .7979 times as 
large as the standard deviation, Q is .6745 
times the standard deviation, and A. D. equals 
1.1830Q. (See also Variation, Coefficient 
OF.) C.C.P. 
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VARIABLE ERROR. A variable error, 
or chance error, results when obtained scores 
for individual pupils may equally well be 
above or below the theoretically true values. 
Variable errors result from the operation of 
such environmental and psychological fac- 
tors as different testing conditions, different 
degrees of pupil interest and attention, and 
different types of pupil attitudes toward the 
test and examiner. The direction of variable 
errors (whether an individual score is too 
high or too low) can seldom be determined, 
but if the number of students hemg tested is 
sufficiently great the effect of variable errors 
on the average for the group is usually negli- 
gible. (See Constant Error.) J.R.G. 


VAltlAlION, COEFFICIENT OF. A 

measure of relative variability as distin- 
ctfo/ate variability. If we ask. 
Which group is more variable in height! 
imw-born boys or twelve-year old boys’” 
the answer would depend upon whether vve 
are thinking of amount of variability as meas- 
iwed by the standard deviation (or avera<^e 
deviation, or semi-interquartile range) of 
each group, or whether we are thinking in 
terms of variability for their size. The twelve- 
year-olds have greater possibilities of vari- 
abdity because of their greater avera'^e 
height. In comparing the two groups on°a 
common basis we would take into consid 
eration them mean height. The coeffid^nt 

IOoTd A? '' by the formula 

100 S.D./&f, or one hundred times the stand- 
ard deviation divided by the mean 
.-s r. V AereforJ .ells 
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cent the standard deviation is of the mean. 
One group may be absolutely more variable 
than another yet, relatively to the mean, less 
variable. V has limited usefulness in that 
the measuring scales must possess the same 
unit and the measurerhents must be in refer- 
ence to an absolute zero point. This dis- 
qualifies most test scores for the purpose of 
computing V. (See Variability.) J.P.G. 

VENEZUELA, EDUCATION IN. Vene- 
zuela has a territory as large as Germany, 
England, Belgium, and Holland combined. 
In the . west are the high Andes and in the 
east the wide plains of the Orinoco. This 
large country is only sparsely settled by a 
population of about 3,500,000 people. The 
great majority (about 80 per cent) is mestizo. 
Health conditions, owing to climate and un- 
dernourishment, are miserable, but Venezuela, 
%vhich has been exploited by the few, is rich 
in resources. It is the third largest producer 
of oil in the world, and until World War II 
was without any public debt. The flood of 
foreign currency connected with the oil busi- 
ness made prices soar, and this factor added 
to the scarcity of homegrown food increased 
the abject poverty of the masses. Only since 
1937 has the government made the attempt to 
extend/ agriculture and cattle raising and to 
improve tlie working conditions. Until 
1936 this birthland of tlie great liberator 
Bolivar was in the hands of successive ruth- 
less dictators until finally, in 1909, it became 
the prey of the most cruel of all, Juan Vicente 
Gomez. Only after his death in 1935 could 
Venezuela start its history as a modern na- 
tion. Most of the credit for the great pro- 
gress the country has made since 1935 goes 
to the successor of Gomez, Lopez Contreras, 
and after 1941 to President Medina, who 
continued the work initiated by Lopez. 

Under such conditions as have existed in 
Venezuela in the past, education could hardly 
develop. Although Lancaster had introduced 
his system there in 1820 and although free 
and compulsory education was decreed in 
1870 by the dictator Guzman Blanco, the 
continuous civil wars and finally the rule of 
Gomez prevented any progress. The new 
government understood clearly that building 
democracy in such a backirard and exploited 
country was a work of education. But there 
was at that time hardly any budget — 2,500,- 
000 inflated bolivares under Gomez — ; there 


was neither efficient administration nor ade- 
quate buildings; there were only 2,161 prim- 
ary schools, attended by 19.9 per cent of the 
689,288 school-age children; and few of tlie 
1,900 teachers were trained for their work. 

Today 22,000,000 gold bolivares are spent 
by the centralized administration, the Minis- 
try of Education in Caracas. The ministry 
recognizes that the needs of the mostly rural 
population — the 90 per cent illiterate adults, 
as well as the children — have to be met first. 
To obtain quick results a special extension 
division has been created in the Ministry of 
Education, which uses the modern means 
of mass education: motion pictures, radio, 
and correspondence courses. This activity is 
partly on the elementary level, and partly 
aims at the rehabilitation of teachers in ser- 
vice. Meanivhile a deeper basis also has been 
established. The folloiving three' model insti- 
tutions promote rural education: (1) The 
rural school, Tamanaco, where stress is not 
on the 3 R’s but primarily on the skills which 
will enable the boys and girls to reconstruct 
their rural environment. Land and animals, 
implements, and laboratories are provided, 
and the pupils learn by doing. (2) The rural 
normal school, El Macaro, whose course is 
three years. The first year teaches the sub- 
ject matter to the sixtli grade; the second, 
rural techniques; and the third gives training 
in education. (3) The Central Rural Mission. 
The missionaries are educated at El Macaro. 
They are teachers in service. It is their duty 
to ivork as rural teachers of the new type 
in districts which have not been reached by 
education, to help liquidate illiteracy, to 
disseminate health information, and to render 
health service. The same spirit animates three 
great educational ventures which already 
extend beyond the described immediate 
needs: (1) The model school, patterned after 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, opened 
in Caracas in 1939, which is attended by 
1,300 children and includes all levels from 
kindergarten to high school. All the 
necessary in a modern school . and all the 
appliances (for example, a radio^ in every 
class) are provided. All the activities, irow 
the care of animals to the theatre, the modern 
dance, and the printing of a newspaper, are 
included. Tlie school’s first director was 
Sabas Olaizola, the well knoivn Uruguayan 
educator. Valerio Ostos, a young Uruguayan, 
is now in charge of the school, whose sta 
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also includes some American teachers. (2) 
The Institut Pedagogico, located in an impos- 
ing building with air-conditioned rooms, ath- 
letic field, etc. Grade teachers as iveU as high 
school teachers are trained here in three-year 
courses. A complete secondary school for 
practice teaching is on the premises. (3) The 
Colonia de Vacaciones of Calm la Mar. Ro- 
tating groups of 600 boys and girls each are 
sent there for a fortnight from Caracas to 
learn and to enjoy healthy living. 

The secondary schools still follow the aca- 
demic European pattern. They have a first 
four-year cycle of required subjects and a 
second t^vo-year cycle which has three univer- 
sity-preparatory divisions: philosophy and 
letters, physical sciences and mathematics, 
and biological sciences. The creation of a 
teclmical council in the Ministry of Education 
seems to indicate that with the grorvth of 
industry more attention rvill be given to post- 
primary, nonacademic education. The Uni- 
versities of Caracas and Merida have not yet 
been reformed. 

Progress during the last few years has 
been extraordinary. There are three times 
as many schools and four times as many 
teachers as in 1935. Moreover, the central 
importance of modem democratic education 
has found recognition in the very progressive 
Education Act of 1941. F.K. 
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%^RBAL ILLUSTRATIONS. Of all 
the words in the teacher’s vocabulary, pos- 
sibly the two most important ones are for 
example. . , . They take such an abstract 
statement as “. . . the judiciary interprets 
the laws” which the high school student re- 
peats almost like a mystic formula because it 
adds percentage points to his examination 
mark and translate it into a point of view 
■which the adolescent recognizes as a part 
of the foundation of our way of living. The 
effective use of illustrations, and they may 
be verbal as well as -visual, makes clear what 
would otherwise be vague, and makes vivid 
and forceful what would otherwise be pro- 
saic. 

So much attention has been given to the 
use of visual and auditor}' aids to learning 


(See Audio Visuax Aids, Auditory Aids, 
Motion Pictures in Education, Realia, and 
Radio Education.) that too little thought is 
given to the contribution which such other 
types of illustrations as dramatization and 
verbal illustrations can make to the learning 
process. By acting out the situation, the 
teacher can deinonstrate the distinction be- 
tween saunter and walk more clearly, more 
vividly, and more quickly than he can ex- 
plain the distinction by words alone. Simi- 
larly, a well-chosen verbal illustration can 
make concrete and comprehensible so abstract 
a principle' as the law of diminishing returns. 

Although all teachers are aware of the use- 
fulness of verbal illustrations, which need 
no mechanical equipment or elaborate pre- 
parations, few use them inth maximum effec- 
tiveness. It is typical of educational thinking 
that there should be so’ many research studies 
dealing isdth the uses and values of motion 
pictures in education and so little 'research 
concerning the more widely used verbal illus- 
tration. As a result, the available published 
material relating to verbal illustrations re- 
flects the influence of expert opinion rather 
than of objective investigations. 

The suggestions which have been presented 
by those ivho have studied the use of verbal 
illustrations all indicate the ' desirability of 
having the teacher select and organize the 
verbal illustrations in advance of the class 
meeting. Though it is impossible to predict 
everythipg that will be said during a class- 
room discussion, the teacher should be able 
to anticipate the major concepts that will 
probably play a major part in the discussion. 
Some experienced teachers may be able to 
think of appropriate illustrations on the spur 
of the moment, but all teachers rvill probably 
be able to tliink of better illustrations if time 
and thought are given to the process of selec- 
tion. This emphasis on the teacher’s selec- 
tion of illustrations need not imply that all 
illustrations should be given by the' teacher. 
Illustrations which come from students help 
clarify their thinking and may reveal inade- 
quacies of understanding or misinterpretation. 
Thus the social studies class 'which is study- 
ing the problems of mass production ■^s'ill see 
the problem more clearly if they are made 
familiar with several illustrations of mass 
production. The students themselves should 
be encouraged to suggest additional instances 
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of mass production wtli which they are 
familiar. 

Since the purpose of the verbal illustration 
is to make a concept vivid and clear, it is 
obvious that the illustration must he on the 
pupil’s comprehension level and within his 
range of experience. Illustrations of techno- 
logical unemployment are best when they 
deal with occupations familiar to the student. 
Thus the explanation of the way in which 
the installation of automatic steel rolling 
machines reduced the need for steel workers 
may not be as meaningful to students living 
in a commercial city as would an illustration 
of the way in which the use of paint spraying 
machines reduced the number of painters 
needed. Children who think that only ignor- 
ant and selfish textile workers fought against 
the introduction of the power loom may 
understand this reaction better if they think 
in terms of local and contemporary parallels. 
It is, therefore, hard to find an illustration of 
any concept that has universal appeal and 
significance. To he most meaningful, the 
illustration must he planned for the specific 
group of students for whom it is intended. 

Good verbal illustrations are usually con- 
crete rather than abstract. The mythical pur- 
chases -which Mr. A. makes from Mr. B. 
may not he as vital an illustration of econ- 
omic principles as the purchases which diese 
students make at the school bookstore. A 
realistic illustration, if possible a true in- 
stance, is usually more challenging than a 
hypothetical one. All bookkeeping teachers, 
for example, know how much more interest 
is aroused when the illustrative material is a 
page taken from the real ledger of a going 
concern instead of a reproduction of the 
hypothetical concerns usually described in 
textbooks. Similarly, a verbal illustration 
taken from a real business transaction is 
usually superior to an abstract illustration 
which applies to business generally. 

Though the verbal illustration is a useful 
aid to learning, its value may be reduced if 
too much importance is attached to it. Ver- 
bal illustrations are means to ends, not ends 
in themselves. Obviously, no illustration 
should be so long or so involved that it takes 
the student’s mind away from the major 
problem at hand. Similarly, the illustration 
may sometimes be so interesting that the 
students ignore the point it was intended to 
clarify. 


Telling a story is an effective method of 
vesting the various school subjects 'with an 
air of reality by enriching them with verbal 
detail and meaningful illustrations. Thus tlie 
account of Pasteur’s search for the factors 
that caused ■wine to turn sour adds to tlie 
students’ interest in, and understanding of, 
the process of pasteurization. This does not 
mean that all teaching should be done by the 
story-telling method. As Horn points out in 
his Methods of Instruction in the Social Stud- 
ies, the story-telling method as the principal 
device for teaching has been largely dis- 
credited, even in the elementary school. Oral 
instruction,, including story-telling, , is never- 
theless a useful teaching procedure on all 
le'vels. It may be used to introduce a new 
topic, to illustrate a particular point, or to 
sum up a lesson. 

It is well to keep in mind that, while the 
use of story-telling adds interest to almost any 
topic, it must be well done to be effective. 
The teacher who talks too slo-vvly, fails to 
simplify his language to suit his audience, 
and who uses aU the class time in his own 
oral presentation without allowing the pupil 
an opportunity to ask questions or to express 
his ideas, runs the risk of making his subject 
dull and monotonous. The effective teacher 
tells his story ■\vith enthusiasm, tvith a good 
sense of the dramatic, with appropriate ges- 
tures, and "vvith a sense of proportion of lime. 
Thus presented, good oral presentations give 
pupils experience at learning through listen- 
ing, a skill much needed in these days of 
radio. The verbal presentation may also save 
time for the class, for the teacher can thus set 
the stage, clarify hazy ideas, and add signifi- 
cant detail. The results of most experiment^ 
tion in oral learning versus the recitation and 
other methods indicate that the better pupns 
profit by extended oral presentation ^vhile the 
less able pupils neither like, nor 
from lect^es. and T.M.R. 
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VETERINARY EDUCATION. The 
standards of veterinary education in -.the 
United States have advanced greatly during 
the third and fourth decades of the twentieth 
century and especially in the period since 
1930. These changes have followed the pat- 
tern of those that occurred in medical educa- 
tion somewhat earlier. When the U. S. en- 
tered the first World War there were about 
hventy-five veterinary schools, of which more 
than half ^vere proprietary. By 1920 most of 
the proprietary schools found it impossible 
to meet advancing requirements of veterinary 
practice Imvs and were compelled to discon- 
tinue, leaving this educational field to tax 
supported and endowed institutions. In 1927 
the last proprietary veterinary school closed 
its doors. Of the ten accredited schools now 
operating in the United States, nine are state 
supported and one is supported partly by 
endowment and partly by tax-raised funds. 

The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and the U .S. Department of Agriculture 
are the two principal accrediting agencies for 
veterinary schools in tliis country. 

Through its Committee on Education, the 
American Veterinary Medical Association col- 
lects data from the schools and periodically 
inspects tlieir physical facilities and teaching 
metliods. The ratings of the Association are 
accepted by the U. S. Army and by the licens- 
ing boards of many of the states. Some 
states, e.g., Neiv York, do their own accredit- 
ing. The schools that are approved by the 
Association at present (1942) are as follows; 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Auburn, Ala.; Colorado 
State College, Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Fort Collins, Colo.; Cornell University, 
New Y^ork State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Iowa State College, Dmsion of Vet- 
erinary' Medicine, Ames, Iowa; Kansas Slate 
College, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
hlanhattan, Kansas; Ohio State University, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Columbus, 
Ohio; Michigan State College, Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, East Lansing,. Mich.; 
Pennsylvania, Universitj' of. School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical Collie, Divis- 
ion of Veterinary Medicine, College Station, 
Texas: and Washington State College, Divis- 
ion of Veterinary hlcdicine, Pullman, Wash. 

Tire U. S. Department of Agriculture, whiA 


is the largest single employer of veterinarians 
in the country in its meat inspection, quaran- 
tine, and field inspecting divisions, promul- 
gates regulations governing entrance to vet- 
erinary-inspector examinations given by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission in which a 
list of approved schools is given. At present 
this list includes the active schools listed 
above, and others which have existed in the 
past hut are no longer operating. 

With one exception, all of the active 
schools on these approved lists require a mini- 
mum of one year of satisfactory college work 
for admission. The exception, the University 
of Pennsylvania, requires two years. All of 
the schools require four years’ work for the 
professional degree; therefore every graduate 
now has at least five years of college work. 
The professional degree, granted to those -ivho 
complete their courses successfully, is Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.). 

All states now have licensing hoards ^vhich 
conduct their own examinations and every 
practitioner must hold a license in the state 
in which he practices. 

Until about 1930, admission to most veter- 
inary schools was easily obtained by those 
who wished to enter tlie profession. This 
situation has changed radically in recent 
years and at present only a small percentage 
of those who wish to enter the profession are 
able to obtain admission to the approved 
schools. Admission is on a highly selective 
basis, scholarship, previous experience with 
animals, and personal qualities being con- 
sidered in making the selections. Women are 
considered by most of the schools; but few 
are admitted at present. 

The curricula of the approved veterinary 
schools differ in details but are basically 
alike. The pattern of instruction is like that 
of the medical schools, the first two years 
being devoted to the basic, preclinical sub- 
jects — anatomy, histology, physiology, physi- 
ological chemistry, bacteriology, parasitology, 
pathology and material medica — and the re- 
mainder of the course to the applied subjects 
— ^medicine and therapeutics, surgery, ob- 
^stetrics, and clinical practice- The emphasis 
on subject matter differs somewhat from that 
in the curricula of medical schools. Parasitol- 
ogy, for example, is a much more important 
subject in veterinary medicine than it is in 
human medicine, and consecpiently is treated 
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much more thoroughly. Greater attention 
than in medical schools is given, also, to food 
.hygiene, -with particular reference to meat 
and milk. On the other hand the veterinary 
curriculum lacks instruction in psychiatry. 

There is no period of interneship in veter- 
inary medicine as there is in human medicine. 
Accordingly an attempt is made to give stu- 
dents as much actual experience as possible 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases by 
medicinal and surgical means in their clinical 
work. Although practice laws do not require 
it, young graduates are encouraged to work 
at least one year with established practi- 
tioners before entering practice for them- 
selves, and a considerable proportion of all 
graduates follow this course. W.A.H. 
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VISION. The simplest approach to the 
study of children’s vision is the observation 
of children in the classroom and on the play- 
ground. In these situations the teacher can 
note signs of eyestrain and visual difficulty: 
wateiy eyes; red, swollen, or encrusted eye- 
lids; styes; lack of coordination in using both 
eyes; errors in reading letters and figures 
similar in form; abnormal positions of hold- 
ing a book; squinting; frowning; etc. From 
parents the teacher may obtain information 
about illnesses which may have affected 
vision, and also about headaches, nausea, 
dizziness, sensitivity to light, and blurred 
vision. If medical or nursing aid is not avail- 
able, the teacher may learn to give the Snellen 
test ivith precision and accuracy. More diffi- 
cult is the interpretation of the findings of the 
eye examination and the task of getting the 
defects corrected. Children having visual 
acuitj’- of 20/30 or less in either eye and 
^vho consistently present symptoms of visual 
difficulty regardless of visual acuity should be 
referred for further examination and treat- 


ment to an eye physician (ophthalmologist). 

There are many educational problems aris- 
ing from defective vision, not all of 'ivhich are 
obvious; With some children, defects of 
vision interfere with school work. In other 
instances no relation between visual defects 
and scholastic marks is evident, but strain and 
discomfort may nevertheless result from the 
child’s attempt to compensate for the visual 
handicap. It has also been found that chil- 
dren ivith certain visual defects have more 
difficulty in learning to read. On the play- 
ground, clumsiness and inaccuracy may be 
due to visual defects. The good adjustment 
of school, children obviously requires sys-. 
tematic and adequate eye examination, cor- 
rection of remediable defects, provision of 
activities suitable to the visual maturity of 
children, control of lighting conditions, and 
special classroom adjustments for pupils with 
poor vision. 


Irregularities or disorders of vision are 
many: they may occur in any portion of. the 
visual mechanism, and may be of congenital, 
nutritional, traumatic (physical injury), or 
functional (psychogenic) origin. Thus, there 
may be a loss of transparency in the refract- 
ing media such as a cataract on the lens, or 
some similar deposit on the cornea or in the 
interior of the eyeball. The eyeball may he 
too short, or too long, or the curvature of the 
cornea may be irregular, as is the case re- 
spectively in congenital far-sightedness 
peropia), near-sightedness {myopia), and 
astigmatism. Tie power of accommodation 
may be weakened, as normally happens 
ten years of age, resulting eventually in the 
indistinct vision of presbyopia. The two eyes 
may not converge properly, causing the v^i- 
ous types of phorias, or squint-eyedness. c 
retina may have an insufficient number' o 
cones, producing color-blindness, the re 
green variety of which is common to thrc^r 
four per cent of the male population, ibe 
rods may be blocked in action through a 
vitamin A deficiency so that the individual 
becomes afflicted with night-blindness and is 
unable to become dark-adapted and to see ap- 
propriately in the dark. An injury to an optic 
nerve before its point of crossing maj 
in blindness an one eye, but an injury hctvcen 
the crosspoint and the brain may l 

the special condition of half-bhndness an 
eve, knoivn as hemianopsia. Lesions 
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oplic cortex may cause total blindness, or 
onlv losses in some small part of the visual 
field, or Uiey may merely impair visual raero- 
orj' — all depending upon the extent and the 
locus of the lesion. Finally, visual disturb- 
ances of pure psychogenic origin may also 
•occur. There may be compile hysterical 
blindness in one or both eyes, or simply an 
extreme narrowing of the wsual field as in 
tunnel vision, or just a widespread fear and 
avoidance of light as in photophobia. Then, 
there is the state of general mental blindness, 
when visual stimuli are seen but lose their 
meaning, and the similar specific disorder of 
word-blindness, or alexia, and, of course, the 
variety of visual hallucinations and illusions 
of tlie truly insane. 

The most commonly detected impairments 
of vision in school children are farsighted- 
ness {hyperopia) and nearsightedness (my- 
opia). The incidence of farsightedness in 
children entering school is high and decreases 
as they progress through school, largely be- 
cause of increased efficiency in accommoda- 
tion. Astigmatism, which is a structural diffi- 
culty resulting in blurred vision, can be cor- 
rected by glasses. Poor fusion and depth 
perception can be detected more easily tlian 
they can be corrected, as adequate methods of 
training the eye muscles have not yet been 
developed. Fusion difficulties caused by differ- 
ences in -vdsual acuity in the two eyes or by 
differences in tlie size and shape of die images 
of die two eyes can be corrected by glasses. 

G.S.R. and R.M.S. 
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MSrriNG TEACHER— See Social Ser- 
ncE Activities in Schools. 

\TSUAL EDUCATION— See Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids, 

VOCABULARY— See Re.adlnc Vocabu- 
lary; Voc-abuL-ary Enrichment, Semantics. 
IN Education. 


VOCATIONAL .AGRICULTURE— See 
Agricultural Education: Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

VOCATIONAL DIVISION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION. Tlie Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, an independent administrative 
agency (not a part of any federal depart- 
ment) was established by Act of Congress, 
proved February 23, 1917, to administer the 
Smidi-Hugbes Act. (Public — ^No. 347 — 64tb 
Congress. Senate Bill 703.) Tire latter is 
“An" Act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education: to provide for coopera- 
tion with the States in the promotion of such 
education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries; to provide for cooperation with 
tire States in tlie preparation of teachers of 
x'ocational subjects; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditure.” 

The duties of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education are set forth in detail in the 
Act. They ma}^ he summarized briefly by 
slating that they call for close cooperation 
rrith the states in developing appropriate 
standards; w'orking out plans of procedure; 
giving adequate supendsion and administra- 
tion at the federal level; undertaking surveys, 
investigations, analyses, and studies: further- 
ing and improving vocational education; 
keeping accurate records of essential data; 
publishing or causing to be published studies 
and reports; and giving counsel and supply- 
ing leadership where needed in the public in- 
terest in vocational education. 

The Smith-Hughes Act makes continuous 
appropriations to be e.xpendcd in the states 
under State Plans for Vocational Education. 
The A’ocational education program under the 
Smith-Hughes Act rcas expanded by the 
George-Reed Act, the George-Ellzey Act, and 
the Gcorge-Deen Act 

The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion was also designed as the administrative 
agency for tlie Cirilian Rehabilitation Act, as 
approved June 2, 1920, and as amended. By 
the latter act the federal government agreed 
to cooperate ivith the states in an extensive 
program of civilian rehabilitation. (See Vo- 
cational Rehabiutation-) 

Under Executive Order No. 6166, of June 
10, 1933, the functions and duties of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education were 
transferred to the Department of the Interior. 
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These were assigned to the Commissioner of 
Education, on October 10, 1933. 

A little less than six years later, the United 
State Office of Education was transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency. Thus the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education were assigned to the 
Vocational Division of the United States Of- 
fice of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education remains in an advisory capacity to 
the Commissioner of Education, under the 
designation Federal Advisory Board for Vo- 
cational Education. The latter is composed 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Commissioner of Education, a representative 
of labor, and a representative of manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests. 

The federally aided program of vocational 
education of less tlian college grade is ad- 
ministered, under the Commissioner, by the 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and his staff of administrative assistants. For 
administrative and supervisory purposes, 
there are four regions: (1) North Atlantic 
Region [13 states and the District of Colum- 
bia] ; (2) Southern Region [12 states and 
Puerto Rico] ; (3) Central Region [12 

states] ; (4) Pacific Region [11 states and 
Hawaii] . 

The Vocational Division has an Agricul- 
,tural Education Service, a Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Service, a Home Economics 
Education Service, a Business Education Serv- 
ice, a Vocational Research and Statistical 
Service, Consultants in Vocational Education, 
Employer-Employee Relations, and Public 
Service Training, and an Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service. 

The Division works with and through the 
various State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Departments of Education, and 
State Directors of'Vocational Education, in- 
cluding corresponding boards, departments 
and directors in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. The state, insular, 
and District of Columbia staffs serve as co- 
ordinating agents or as liaison between the 
federal staff and the local city, district, or 
county organizations. 

The Vocational Division recognizes clearly 
that the administration of the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917; the Civilian Rehabilitation Act 


of 1920; and the George-Deen Act of 1938 
constitute a cooperative enterprise, and that 
policy making for vocational education is 
likewise a cooperative function concerning 
the states and the United States Office of 
Education. A series of regional conferences 
in addition to many state and local confer- 
ences has been held each year since 1917, 
to M^ork out policies, plans, and problems for 
all concerned. In such a cooperative manner, 
the Statement of Policies for the Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education (Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 1, Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office) iras pre- 
pared in 1917, and revised in 1922, 1926, 
and 1937; in such a cooperative manner the 
Vocational Division is working with the states 
not only in the “regular” program of voca- 
tional education, but in the extensive pro- 
gram of vocational training for hemispheric 
security and strength. (See National De- 
fense; Vocational Education.) F.T.S. 
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United States Government Manual (United States 
Information Service, Washington, D. C., 1941). 

Laxvs Relating to Vocational Education and Agri- 
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Davis (United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C., 1941). 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. In its 
broader sense, “vocational education” refers 
to life-experiences, education, and training, 
both direct and indirect, that fit one to carry 
on a socially useful vocation. In a more re- 
stricted sense, “vocational education” refers 
to specific, functional training for useful em- 
ployment. ^ 

Vocational education or training (the words 
are often used interchangeably) is given to 
youth who are getting ready to enter a voca- 
tion of their selection; to youth who have 
entered employment, and who seek to ad- 
vance in the employment of their choice; to 
adult workers who wish to increase their 
efficiency in the vocations they follow; and 
to youth and adults who need readjustment 
or conversion training because of imemp oy 
ment brought on by technological change, or 
by changes resulting from war or post-wa 
adjustments. 

In the United States, vocational education 
of less than college grade is divided in o 
following major categories: . r gt 

1. Agricultural education {q-it-), 
for- farming occupations. 
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2. Trade and industrial education, which 
fits for occupations in mechanical, manufac- 
turing, building trades and other trades such 
as heauty culture. 

3. Home economics {q.v.) education, which 
fits for the responsibilities of homemakers, 
including child care, food, clothing, family 
relations, care of the sick, etc. 

4. Distributive education (q.v.), which fits 
for occupations followed by workers directly 
engaged in merchandizing activities, or in 
direct contact with buyers and sellers. Dis- 
tributive occupations do not include clerical 
occupations such as stenography, nor trade 
and industrial workers such as those engaged 
in transportation of goods. 

Types of Classes. Classes may be either 
full-time, meaning classes operating at least 
25 or 30 or more hours per ^veek, or part- 
time. Part-time vocational schools or classes 
are conducted for persons ivho have entered 
employment and who attend school on less 
than a full-time basis. For example, appren- 
tice training is a form of part-time education. 

When individuals get vocational instruction 
that is supplemental to their emplo)Tnent, 
such training is of a trade extension nature. 
If the instruction prepares the learner for a 
job other than, and not closely related to, the 
one he follows, the training is of a trade 
preparatory nature. 

Vocational classes of less than college 
grade may be federally aided if they are un- 
der public supervision and control, if they 
are taught by qualified teachers, if the hous- 
ing and equipment and courses of study and 
other requirements of the State Plan for 
Vocational Education have been met. Pri- 
vately operated classes, whether conducted 
for profit or not, need not meet the same 
standards unless there is legislation to that 
y effect. There is such legislation in at least 
one state. Extensive programs of vocational 
education are carried out under private initia- 
tive. Some of this training is of a very high 
order. There are also many high-grade pri- 
vate trade schools. To illustrate, many em- 
ployers give job training to apprentices, 
helpers, and more advanced employees. 

Administration. Tax-supported voca- 
tional education of less than college grade is 
administered tlirough the Vocational Division 
of the United States Office of Education {q.v.), 


in cooperation with State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education, and through tire latter m co- 
operation with thousands of local hoards of 

education. _ , i . 

All of the states, the' District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii have state, district, 
or insular plans for vocational education, 
draivn up in harmony ivith the provisions of 
the national vocational education acts and 
with the policies governing vocational edu- 
cation as draivn up -cooperatively by repre- 
sentative federal, state, and local leaders in 
the field and set forth in Bulletin No. 1 (re- 
vised) of the U. S. Office of Education. 

For purposes of federal supervision and 
administration, the United States is divided 
into four regions, each containing about 12 
States, and each in charge of a regional agent 
and often one or more assistants, working out 
of Washington, D. C. There are regional and 
special agents representing the U. S. Office of 
Education in each of tlie four major fields of 
vocational education. The states and insular 
possessions also -have supervisory staffs in 
each of the major fields who serve in a liaison 
or coordinating capacity between the federal 
and the local staffs. 

Vocational schools may operate on a local, 
county, district, regional, or state basis. 

More than 1500 state and local representa- 
tive advisory committees on tvhich labor and 
employers are equally represented help to 
determine policies, plan courses of study, 
recommend qualified teachers, help in select- 
ing equipment, and assist the schools in other 
ways in making their work practical, func- 
tional, and in step witli the requirements of 
today and the probable demands of tomorrow. 

Financial Aid. Since vocational educa- 
tion is essential not only to local and state, 
but also to national and hemispheric securit 5 
and welfare, the Federal Government has 
wisely provided substantial financial aid for 
vocational education at tlie secondary school 
level. This aid is provided through the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Deen 
Act of 1937, All of the Smith-Hughes funds 
and most of the George-Deen appropriations 
must be matched on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
by the states, or local communities, or botir. 
The aid is granted only under carefully pre-" 
scribed conditions that have been set up in 
order that the quality of the service rendered 
shall be safeguarded, and so that the funds 
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shall he used wisely for the purposes in- 
tended. (See Federal Aid to Education.) 

Vocational Technical Training. Tech- 
nical training is training that involves an ap- 
preciable body of kno^vn facts or science. 
Most occupations have some scientific or tech- 
nical content. For example, an artist must 
understand the technology of the colors he 
uses. Technical occupations, however, such 
as tliose of industrial, civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and chemical engineering, call for 
much scientific training. 

The instruction given in all-day technical 
high schools or classes of die traditional sort 
is not considered vocational trade training. It 
is more in the nature of preparatory training 
for engineering. On the otlier hand,t technical 
high schools may give technical training that 
is vocational as interpreted under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. If such schools prepare drafts- 
men, surveyors, laboratory technicians, tech- 
nical inspectors, and the like at a level below 
that of degree granting institutions, without 
regard to meeting college requirements, and 
directly for employment, then such education 
is vocational in the sense mentioned. 

Vocational technical education refers to 
any form of vocational education the purpose 
of which is to prepare for wage-earning em- 
ployment in occupations of a scientific char- 
acter which occupy an area bet^veen skilled 
crafts and the scientific professions. There is 
a strong demand in time of war as ^vell as in 
peace-time for technicians and clinicians of 
many sorts who do not need four years or 
more of post high school training. This ap- 
plies to the areas of agriculture and home- 
maldng as well as to trade and industrial edu- 
cation. 

The term terminal technical training ap- 
pears to be especially suitable to describe 
these forms of technical education. It is be- 
ing given in a variety of schools and classes, 
such as technical high schools, vocational 
schools, and junior colleges — both public and 
private. 

Vocational Teacher Training. All 
states in the Union, the Insular Possessions, 
and the District of Columbia have accepted 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act and 
the George-Deen Act The former requires 
teacher training to be given, and the latter 
gives additional aid to teacher training in the 


various major fields of vocational education. 
These fields are agricultural, trade and indus- 
trial, and homemaking (or home economics) 
education. The George-Deen Act also pro- 
vides for training teachers of distributive edu- 
cation. 

Such teacher training may be given di- 
rectly by the State Department of Education, 
or may be offered by approved teacher edu- 
cation institutions. The courses may be ac- 
credited for teacher certification and dxey rriay 
also, under specified conditions, be accepted 
toward undergraduate and graduate degrees 
by colleges and universities. 

Much vocational teacher training is being 
conducted for civilians and for personnel in 
the armed forces in connection with training 
for national defense and for victory on the 
battlefield. 


• Scope. The scope of vocational education 
at the secondary school level is much greater 
than commonly realized. Each of the four 
major fields is divided into many specializa- 
tions and subjects of instruction. For ex- 
ample, farming is divided into cotton, gen- 
eral, self-sufSciency, animal-specialty, cash- 
grain, crop-specialty, part-time, unclassified, 
poultry, fruit, truck, and stock-ranch farming. 
In each' of Aese, much specialized information 
and skill are required. (See Agricultural 

Education.) - , 

Homemaking education covers many suD- 
jects of wLich the following are but 
amples: food for tlie family, clothing me 
family, housing for the family, family fin- 
ances, family and parental education, home 
decorarion, home management, health ano 
medical care of the family. Each of these, 
may be subdivided into six or more specia 
ized fields. (See Home Economics.) _ 

In trade and industrial education specia 
ization is especially evident. A directory ot 
federally aided all-day trade schools, puD-^ 
lished by the U. S. Office of EducaUon in 
1940, based on 1939 statistics, lists lOj 
trades. A few examples of such comsj 
taught in public vocational schools a 
conditioning, auto mechanics, aviation, 
building, cosmetology, dental mechan 
Diesel engines, electricity, graphic arts, 
strument repairing, machine shop, neon 

lighting, photography, ’'f on ) 

welding. (See Industrial Arts Education j 
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Distributive education, too, includes many 
kinds of instruction. Representative topics 
are increasing sales to satisfied customers, 
store service, telephone service, delivery serv- 
ice, credit and collecting service, team work 
for store efficiency, training employees, buy- 
ing merchandise, window displays, and ad- 
vertising. (See Distributive Education.) 

As of June 30, 1941, more than 2,250, (WO 
persons were receiving vocational education 
of less than college grade in the “regular” 
federally aided public schools. Approximately 
2 million more men and women were receiv- 
ing federally aided vocational training for 
national defense under programs operated 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Office of 
Education. These figures do not include the 
training given by many other public agencies, 
some of which are mentioned under “National 
Defense, Vocational Training for” {q.v.), 
nor private schools, agencies, or corporations. 

With tlie passage of the National Voca- 
tional Education Act (Smith-Hughes) in 1917, 
vocational education was given nation-wide 
stimulation through federal grants to states 
which would inaugurate vocational education 
in the public schools. Such education was 
promoted in three areas, i.e., agriculture, 
home economics, and trades and industries, 
on a cooperative arrangement with the states. 
States tvere reimbursed out of federal funds 
on a population proportion plan, and the 
“matching principle” of providing state aid 
on the dollar-for-ddllar basis was adopted. 
Later congressional acts — George-Reed and 
George-Ellzey — temporarily supplemented 
Smith-Hughes funds, and in 1936 the George- 
Deen Act provided for additional annual 
funds (subiect to appropriation by Congress) 
and included distributive occupations as a 
neiv area for reimbursement. The text of these 
acts should be studied for detailed stipula- 
tions. 

All states quickly took advantage of the 
opportunity to expand such vocational pro- 
grams as were already in operation and to 
inaugurate new programs. Supervisory and 
advisory assistance is provided by the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the United States 
Office of Education. State supervision is sup- 
plied through state boards for vocational edu- 
cation and their staffs, and local administra- 
tion is in the hands of school boards and 


superintendents. Approximately $22,000,000 
of federal funds have been available for re- 
imbursement each year under the above men- 
tioned acts; this is much more than matched 
by state and local funds. 

Agricultural Education. Agricultural 
education of secondary grade has expanded 
tremendously under the impetus of the fed- 
eral acts. All states and territories now offer 
extensive programs of farmer training 
through the medium of the public schools. 
In 1942, 9,000 high schols employed voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and enrolled 331,- 
000 high school students. The staffs of the 
United States Agricultural Education Service, 
of the state boards for vocational education, 
and of the teacher training institutions aggre- 
gate several thousand highly qualified men. 
In addition to the training of high school 
boys for proficiency in farming, vocational 
agriculture provides courses for out-of-school 
rural youth and for adult farmers. Young 
farmer courses enrolled 46,500 in 1942, and 
adult or evening schools were attended by 
209,000 older farm operators. 

The outstanding unique feature of voc'a'- 
tional education in agriculture is the use of 
supervised practice as a device in learning. 
With the objective clearly accepted that the 
only education of value is that which func- 
tions effectively in the lives of the learner, 
students of vocational agriculture have the 
opportunity of putting into practice on their 
home farms, those abilities, both managerial 
and operative, which have been studied in 
the classroom by means of discussion, demon- 
stration, and laboratory procedures. Each 
student selects, plans, carries on, records, 
and reports upon a supervised practice pro- 
gram consisting of productive and improve- 
ment projects and supplementary farm jobs, 
primarily for the purpose of consolidating 
his learning. In addition, of course, he “earns 
as he learns”, for all such projects are prac- 
tical farm enterprises and success is partially 
determined in terms of financial returns. The 
total net project income of agriculture stu- 
dents amounts to many thousands of dollars 
annually. 

Vocational agriculture courses are formu- 
lated in terms of local community and student 
needs, and provide instruction in the produc- 
tion, feeding, breeding, housing, and man- 
agement of livestock; the planting, culture. 
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and harvesting of crops; the conservation 
and utilization of soils; farm credit and other 
economic matters; and farm mechanics, in- 
cluding shop repair and construction, farm 
machinery and implements, farm power and 
tractors, farm building, roads, and fences, 
and farm home conveniences. 

“The Future Farmers of America is the 
national organization of hoys studying voca- 
tional agriculture in public secondary schools 
under the provisions of the National Voca- 
tional Education Acts.” There were 245,822 
on the active membership list as of June 30, 
1942, representing “7,542 local Chapters of 
47 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico”. The 
primary purpose of this organization, as in- 
dicated in the statement of the secretary, “is 
the development of agricultural leadership, 
cooperation, citizenship, and patriotism”. 

Home Economics Education. Home 
economics education also has had a rapid 
growth since the enactment of the federal acts. 
In 1940-41, vocational programs in home- 
making education were offered in 8,631 day 
schools, in which 10,129 teachers were em- 
ployed and 545,408 high school students were 
enrolled; 244,746 were enrolled in 3,964 
adult centers employing 5,105 teachers; and 
81,737 were enrolled in 532 part-time schools 
employing 1,044 teachers. 

Vocational education in home economics 
has for its ultimate objective the improve- 
ment of home and family life through the 
preparation of young people and adults for 
home living. To accomplish the above objec- 
tive through instruction, students are taught 
how to achieve social, mental, and physical 
well-being as participants in the life of the 
families of which they are members. 

Attention is given to the study of desirable 
family relationships and to the development 
of the personality; of the relationships of the 
family and its members to outside institu- 
tions; of the normal development and guid- 
ance of children; of definite instruction for 
a better understanding of physical needs — 
such as foods, clothing, and shelter — and the 
means of providing them under current con- 
ditions; and of the development of judgment 
in the wise use of resources, time, effort, and 
money in meeting home and family needs. 
Directed home experiences or home projects 
are considered a vital part of the program. 


Trade and Industrial Education. In 
1942, in the federally sponsored programs for 
trades- and industries, 2,042 school systems 
employed 21,809 teachers and enrolled 850,- 
597 students in day trade, part-time, and eve- 
ning classes. In the day trade classes, pre- 
employment training, designed for regular 
high school students 14 years of age and over, 
is given in automobile mechanics, printing, 
machine shop, plumbing, carpentry, welding, 
electrical construction, radio, and similar 
skilled trades, in which they may earn as 
much as four units of credit. Evening classes 
enroll only employed workers 16 years of age 
and over, and provide instruction which is 
supplementary to their daily employment, for 
the purpose of improving their efficiency and 
earning capacity as workers. One-third of the 
money allotted to the states for trades and 
industries must be devoted to the education of 
young workers who can attend school only 
on a part-time basis. Although of perhaps 
minor significance, these classes enroll boys 
and girls 14 years of age and over and pro- 
vide instruction designed to continue their 
general education and at the same time pre- 
pare them vocationally. 

Diversified occupations is the newest de- 
velopment in the cooperative part-time pro- 
gram of industrial-vocational education. This 
program enrolls boys and girls of high school 
age, usually juniors and seniors, who are 
working part-time in shops, factories, stores, 
and offices. In this program, which is particu- 
larly well suited to the small community, the 
student learns the practical skills and job 
procedures of his occupation through prac- 
tice on the job under the direction of his em- 
ployer, and in the school he is given in- 
struction in occupational studies and 
subjects. These subjects are necessa^ for me 
intelligent understanding and practice of is 
occupation. In addition, he usually takes one 
or two academic subjects. A special teacher- 
coordinator teaches the occupational studies 
and coordinates the two phases of trmmng. 
Local advisory committees consisting ot rep- 
resentatives of employer and employee 
work with the school officials in planning 
program- 

Clearly, the most outstanding achievement 
of vocational-industrial education has ee 
the program of training for war pro - 
workers. Since July, 1940, more than 5,OOU, 
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000 workers have been trained in the school 
^ops of the nation, involving an outlay of 
about $200,000,000 of federal funds. In this 
program men and women of all ages and 
races, as well as many high school hoys and 
girls, have been trained as welders, aircraft 
workers, machine operators, shipbuilders, and 
for other types of work essential to the war 
effort. 

In this brief statement, it has been impos- 
sible to indicate special variations of practice 
that the new acts and new regulations have 
permitted. The national and state offices of 
education are able to provide information on 
all phases of vocational education. 

S.D. and F.T.S. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association holds 
that “Vocational guidance is the process of 
assisting the individual, to choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for it, enter upon and progress 
in it. It is concerned primarily with helping 
individuals make decisions and choices in- 
volved in planning a future and building a 
career — decisions and choices necessary in 
effecting satisfactory vocational adjustments.” 

It is to be noted that the emphasis in the 
preceding definition is on self-activity with 
the counselor in a helping relationship; that 
the process of vocational guidance is a long- 
term one; and that vocational guidance takes 
place outside of, as well as in tile school. In 
our fast-moving, complex and ever-changing 
life, vocational guidance, in its organized 
form, serves vitally essential functions. 
Tlirough guidance youngs people find and 
retain their place of social and economic use- 
fulness; through it adults are helped in the 
difficult tasks of war-time and post-ivar voca- 
tional adjustments. Intelligent, ivisely ad- 


ministered vocational guidance is a practical 
means of conserving human resources — as is 
vocational education, hut in a different man- 
ner. 

Vocational guidance and vocational edu- 
cation are interrelated, correlative functions. 
Vocational guidance is of help in selecting a 
vocation and in making adaptations as cir- 
cumstances require, whereas in vocational 
education the individual is assumed to have 
selected his occupation. The emphasis in 
vocational guidance is on self analysis, coun- 
sel, information about occupations, working 
conditions and opportunities. Vocational 
education focusses upon making persons em- 
ployable and efficient producers through, de- 
veloping occupational skills and related 
knowledge. 


Illustrative of the correlative functions of 
vocational guidance and vocational education 
is the procedures of giving information about 
aircraft, how they are made, the materials 
and processes involved, the working condi- 
tions in aircraft manufacturing plants and in 
repair depots, and of selecting workers who 
have the interest, physical, mental, emotional 
and other traits needed in those aircraft plants 
and depots. Without specific, • functional vo- 
cational training the guidance and selection 
efforts would fail to function. Aircraft work- 
ers are not produced by vocational guidance 
alone. On the other hand the management 
of aircraft plants does not idsh to hire per- 
sons who have little or no interest in, and 
aptitude for, the work tliat must be done in 
their establishments. At this, point good 
vocational guidance is of much practical 
value — it helps to find the right individuals 
for jobs as they are, and assists them in carry- 
ing on those jobs successfully. 

Vocational guidance is not to he confused 
wiffi the broader function of education. 
Neither is vocational guidance to be confused 
with Ollier forms of guidance, such as school, 
^u^rriculum, or educational guidance, recre- 
ational guidance, health guidance, and com- 
munity service guidance. 


vocauonai guiaance seeks to minimize th 
extensive losses annually resulting fron 
prsons entering and staying in occupation 
tor which they are poorly suited. It is 
major social obligation in a democracy tl 
see to It that youth ^d adults are assistei 
through carefully planned, professional!; 
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administered, socially inspired vocational 
guidance. 

Vocational guidance functions through: 
(a) Vocational information service — giving 
individuals information about occupations 
through reading, discussion, interviews, vis- 
ual-sensory aids, and other means, (b) Self- 
inventory service — ^teaching individuals how 
to study and assess their own aptitudes, abil- 
ities, interests, and ambitions, (c) Personnel 
data, (d) Counseling — this calls for an un- 
derstanding of persons on the one hand, and 
of occupational life on the other. Counseling 
may precede employment, be given during 
employment, or take the form of adjustive 
service for individuals who may need to make 
occupational and other adaptations. 

Effective guidance includes laying a sound 
background for selecting occupations, for 
placing individuals after they have had the 
necessary pre-employment training, for fol- 
lowing them up to see that they succeed, and 
for suggesting supplementary or adjustive 
education when needed. (See Guidance; 
Vocational Education.) F.T.S. 
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VOCATIONAL INFORMATION See 

Occupational Information. 

VOCATIONAL INTERESTS. It is a 
truism that the vocational interests of youth 
change with their educational, social, and 
economic insight. Courses in occupations, 
in vocational guidance, and in various forms 
of practical arts, as well as other exploratory' 
courses, are useful in helping to determine 
and develop vocational or occupational 
interests. 

There are a few helpful, though broad, 
standardized vocational interest tests. Among 
the best kno^vn as the “Vocational Interest 
Test for Men,” and the “Vocational Interest 
Test for Women,” developed by Dr. E. K. 


Strong of Stanford University. . Tests of this 
kind are useful in determining in what groups 
of related occupations or professions one has 
interest. For example, they may reveal that 
the examinee has a general aptitude for or an 
interest in teaching. However, they are not 
specific to the extent of indicating, for ex- 
ample, the subject or subjects for which he 
would have special qualifications or would 
most enjoy teaching. 

Work experiences obtained under actual 
conditions of employment are valuable as an 
aid in determining vocational interests, but 
it. is usually necessary to make a vocational 
choice before such experience can be ob- 
tained. (See also Occupational- Informa- 
tion, Practical Arts, Industrial Arts, and 
Occupational Tests.) F.T.S. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 

The first Federal act aimed at vocational re- 
habilitation was a direct outgrowth of the 
World War. The Smith-Sears Act of June 27, 

1918, 40 STAT. 617, as amended July 11, 

1919, 41 STAT. 158, was intended for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who were unable to car- 
ry on gainful occupations. Suitable courses 
were provided; during the learning period, 
provision was made for the financial main- 
tenance and support of the disabled veteran 
and his family. 


Very soon after the passage of this act, 
attempts were made to broaden its scope to 
include all disabled persons; among such 
proposals was the Smith-Bankhead Bill, hut 
no action was taken on it. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of June 2, 1920 [41 STAT. 
735, 29 U.S.C. 31-44) was broader in scope, 
applying to disabled civilians and providing 
“for the promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their placement in employiR^^; 
Additional appropriations were provided m 
1924,' 1930, 1932, and the Act was extended 
to cover Hawaii in 1924, the District of Co - 
umbia in 1929, and Puerto Rico in 193L 
The essential difference between tlie soldier 
and the civilian acts, apart from their cov 
erage, was that the soldier act made rena 1 1 
tation a direct responsibility of the Federa 
government,' while under the civilian act ^ 
States bore the direct responsibility. ,, 
Under the Federal Emergency Relief Aa- 
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nunhiralion (FERA), tvhich yfss, established 
in 1933, some funds were set aside for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in the States. 

The program was put on a permanent basis 
through the adoption of the Socwl Security 
Act of August 14, 1935 {49 ST AT. 633, 42 
V.S.C. 302 ) ; appropriations were increased 
in 1939 (Sec. 53 ST AT. 1381 Sec. 508). 

By vocational rehabilitation is meant the 
procedure or process of fitting a disabled 
person for remunerative employment The law 
defines a disabled person as “any person 
who, by reason of a physical defect or in- 
firmity, ivhether congenital or acquired by 
accident, injury', or disease, is, or may be 
expected to be totally or partially incapacit- 
ated for remunerative occupation.” 

The Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
is administered by the United States Office of 
Education, through a director of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division. This dhdsion 
works in cooperation with state boards of 
vocational education, and more particularly 
with state directors of vocational rehabilita- 
tion toward the two-fold purpose of bringing 
about tlie vocational reestablishment of per- 
sons tvith employment experience who have 
become unable to work at occupations be- 
cause of permanent physical disability, and 
also to reestablish vocationally persons with- 
out employment experience who are perma- 
nently physically handicapped and ^vhose 
opportunities for employment are materially 
reduced because of such disability. 

A distinction is drawn between persons 
who get medical, surgical, and other restora- 
tive service which does not result in employ- 
ment, and vocational rehabilitation which 
does. Physical restoration may, hoivever, be 
a part of vocational rehabilitation. There 
must be a return to, or establishment in, em- 
ployment. 

In order to cooperate •with the federal plan, 
the State must (a) accept the provisions of 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
(b) cooperate with the Office of Education 
in the administration of the Act, (c) prepare 
a stale plan of cooperation between State 
workmen’s compensation agency and the 
State Board for Vocational Education admin- 
i.stering the program, (d) arrange for the 
financial support and supervision of the pro- 
gram, and (c) appoint the state treasurer as 


custodian of the federal funds allotted to the 
state for rehabilitation purposes. 

The state rehabilitation staffs consist of a 
state supervisor or director, district super- 
visors or directors, and agents who are often 
known as case workers, field agents, or as- 
sistant supervisors. TTie various state and 
district offices may have stenographic and 
other office w'orkers. “Case records” are kept 
which contain much essential information 
about each person — the result of careful 
diagnosis. 

At the outset, it must be determined wheth- 
er or not physical restoration is necessary. 
Competent specialists, such as orthopedic sur- 
geons, determine this. When physical resto- 
ration is likely to be beneficial, such service 
may constitute the first step. Following this 
a suitable occupational objective is deter- 
mined. This is followed by training — either 
“on the job” or in public or private schools 
suited to the purpose. In some cases training 
is given through correspondence schools, ex- 
tension classes, vocational schools, and tech- 
nical schools. When training is given “on the 
job” care must be exercised that exploitation 
of the trainee does not result. In fact that 
might also happen in some schools. The 
stale supervisor and field staff work to pre- 
vent Uiis abuse. 

Placement and follow-up service, and re- 
training if necessary after placement, are es- 
sential features. Tlie test of the effectiveness 
of the service rendered is measured objectively 
by improved earning capacity, but tire feel- 
ing of satisfaction that comes to those ■who 
have been helped through rehabilitation to 
earn their liUng is an even more valuable, 
though less easily measured, result of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. H.N.R. and F.T.S. 
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W . P. A. — See Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Educational Work of. 

WALES, EDUCATION IN — See Eng- 
land and Wales, Education in. 

WASfflNGTON, BOOICER T. (c. 1859- 
1915). Booker T. Washington ranks among 
the .most influential American educational 
leaders. Washington, a mulatto horn into 
slavery, was educated at Hampton Institute 
where he accepted General Samuel Chapin 
Armstrong’s educational and social philos- 
ophy. Armstrong emphasized character build- 
ing, instruction in the agricultural, household, 
and other vocational skills, teacher training, 
and a missionary zeal for the improvement 
of the Negro race through practical educa- 
tion. Washington founded Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama in 1880, and remained at its 
head until his death in 1915. Under his 
leadership Tuskegee developed a hospital and 
nurse-training school, teacher-training, indus- 
trial courses, and the household arts. Its in- 
fluence extended not only into the outlying 
area but throughout the entire South. Wash- 
ington himself became the dominant figure in 
Negro education during his lifetime; his in- 
fluence continued long after his death. 

When Washington began his work at Tus- 
kegee, Negroes were in the throes of dis- 
couragement and disillusionment. The “re- 
storation of white rule” in the South in 1877 
seemed to make it all but impossible for them 
to continue their struggle for educational, soc- 
ial, and political advancement. On the basis 
of the practical educational program which 
Washington had familiarized himself with at 
Hampton and the exigencies of the situation 
at Tuskegee during its early years Washing- 
ton formulated and promoted an educational 
and social philosophy which in many respects 
was new. 

In his teachings at Tuskegee and in his 
speeches and writings, Washington minimized 
political poiver and race militancy and em- 
phasized industrial training, character educa- 
tion, and the middle class virtues. He taught 


the Negroes who came under his influence 
“to dignify and glorify common labor, and 
put brains and skill into the common occu- 
pations of life.” Washington believed that 
racial prejudice against the black could be 
best broken down if the Southern white could 
be convinced that a program of industrial 
and practical education for the Negroes 
would enhance their economic value. In view 
of the fact that the ruling race controlled the 
very fate of the Negro, such a position was 
in many respects a realistic one. Washington 
warned white men that if they held the Negro 
in the gutter, they would have to stay ip. the 
gutter themselves in order to keep the Negro 
there. The astute leader at first said very 
little about the constitutional right of tlie 
Negro to vote. Gradually he took the posi- 
tion that if the educated, property-owning 
Negro made it clear he ivould cast his vote 
for the Democratic party, the party which 
was held in white circles to represent South- 
ern interests, the Negro would be permitted 
to exercise his suflPrage rights. To the Negroes 
themselves Washington urged the importance 
of learning the various industrial skills and 
acquiring the middle-class virtues of frugal- 
ity, diligence, sustained effort, honesty, and 
usefulness. These skills and virtues, he in- 
sisted, would enable the blacks to become 
property-oivners, to enter the ranks of busi- 
ness, in short, to succeed. Racial advance- 
ment was certain, Washington held, to result 
from the individual advancement of members 
of the race. On the rare occasions when 
Washington referred explicitly to the race 
question, which he thought must be "‘lived 
down, not talked doivn,” he reiterated the 
sentiment expressed in his famous address at 
the Cotton States Exposition in Atlanta in 
1895: “in all things that are purely social 
we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” 

Thus Washington’s social philosophy of 
education emphasized race and class coopera- 
tion, rather than militancy and antagonism, 
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and embraced for the Negro the characteris- 
tically American middle-class values of self- 
help, success through usefulness and charac- 
ter, the dignity, of manual labor, and the 
doctrine of progress. 

Within this general social philosophy 
Washington developed a definite educational 
outlook and technique. At Hampton he had 
learned many of the 'svhite man’s ways and 
values through the work which he did to earn 
his way. In the early days at Tuskegee it was 
necessary for the students to construct build- 
ings, grow, prepare, and cook their food, and 
provide for their other material needs. Thus 
it was natural for them to learn arithmetic by 
figuring the cost of constructing and painting 
a building, by measuring an acre of land, by 
estimating the cost of producing and prepar- 
ing pork and potatoes. As the school de- 
veloped such industries as brick-making, to 
meet its own and the community’s needs, an 
opportunity was provided for studying the 
history of die practical arts. All these mat- 
ters formed the basis for instruction in Eng- 
lish composition. Washington early discov- 
ered the basic principle that education was 
far more meaningful to students if “it stuck 
close to the common and familiar things — 
things that concern the greater part of the 
people the great part of the time.” By the 
necessity of the situation education at Tuske- 
gee was problem-solving, a problem-solving 
which rested, not on artifically created de- 
vices, but on the compelling needs of exis- 
tence. Washington’s emphasis on the social 
and educational significance of purposeful 
training makes him a great, pioneer educa- 
tional leader. He gave the world a practical 
example of “a broader and more generous 
conception of what education is and should 
be than it had had before.” 

When it became clear that the educational 
achievements of the Negroes did not in fact 
seem to soften the caste system, Washington’s 
emphasis on patience, acquiescence, and op- 
timism occasioned criticism among many 
younger Negroes. This criticism became more 
marked when it became apparent that the 
type of industrial training which Tuskegee 
provided was obsolete in vieAV of the rapid 
development of mass production through 
machinery and in view of the discriminations, 
at the hands both of employers and trades 
unions, against the Negro in the new type 
of factory industry. The relatively little em- 


phasis Washington put on esthetic experience 
and on the characteristic cultural contribu- 
tions of the Negroes in their arts, songs, and 
d^ces, similarly met with criticism among 
militantly race-conscious Negroes. Still others 
resented the “educational machine” -Hhich 
Tuskegee and Washington represented, a 
machine so powerful that no Negro could 
expect advancement in many educational 
quarters^ without the stamp of approval of 
the dominant leader. 

In spite of these criticisms, some of which 
were from many angles of vision valid 
enough, Washington’s shrewd common sense 
and statesmanship, his skill in developing 
racial contacts at a time when this was diffi- 
cult to do on any level of mutual respect, 
and his emphasis on the dignity of labor and 
the possibility of a better life for his people 
give him true greatness of stature. (See also 
NegRo Education.) M.E.C. 
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Daily. 

WELFARE SERVICES (SCHOOL)— 
See Social Service Activities in Schools. 

WHOLE VS. PART LEARNING— See 
Learning. 

WHOOPING COUGH— See Communi- 
cable Diseases of Childhood, . . 

WINNETKA PLAN. At Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, -the standards for the various grades o 
the elementary school are defined, and eaci 
pupil progresses toward these standards a 
his own pace. The great majority of pup* - 
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meet the standards at the usual time, and 
there is no skipping of grades. Since the work 
is individualized and recitations are not 
needed in the academic subjects, a teacher in 
the fourth grade may have a few pupils who 
have not quite completed the work of the third 
grade as well as some pupils who have al- 
ready started on fifth grade assignments. A 
bright fourth grade child, who would be mal- 
adjusted socially if he were promoted to a 
fifth grade class, may be working on tlie as- 
signments for the fifA grade, even though he 
is kept witli the fourth grade children for the 
sake of his social adjustment. Likewise, a 
slow learner can be his own social group 
in the fifth grade room but be doing fourth 
grade work. Some pupils finish the element- 
ary school in less than the usual six years, 
though others may not finish for seven years. 

The Winnetka plan operates as in any other 
school so far as club, dramatic, physical edu- 
cation, and other group activities are con- 
cerned. The individualized phases pertain to 
the tool or academic subjects, and take about 
one-half of the school day. The plan enables 
the school to adjust the child’s rate of pro- 
gress to his ability, without exposing him to 
the emotional problems attendant upon either 
failure and retardation or forced association 
wth older children. F.A.B. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS— See Teachers, 
Status of. 

WOMEN’S COLLEGES. The history 
of higher education for women, dating back 
to a little more than a century ago, is brief 
in comparison with the history of colleges 
for men. The effort to provide college train- 
ing for women has progressed against the 
obstacles of the traditional belief that no 
training beyond the rudiments of literacy was 
required for the work which ivomen were 
destined to perform. This narrow concept of 
^ womens place” was expressed not only by 
limited^ educational opportunity but by statu- 
19^ from electoral rights until 

Before 1920 college courses for women 
were, in the main, of two sorts: (1) courses 
patterned after those in men’s colleges, ap- 


parently with the purpose of demonstrating 
that “women could learn whatever men could 
learn”; and (2) courses desipted to perfect 
the “gentler sex” in the practice of approved 
conventions, including the niceties of social 
etiquette. But with the opening of the door 
to equal participation in civic and political 
matters and with the increased participation 
of women in business and the professions 
came the inevitable pressure for a type of 
education suited to women’s broadening ac- 
tivities. As a result, education for civic and 
professional fields developed more rapidly 
than education for the already established 
needs of home, family, and community life. 
Only in recent years has there been any 
marked recognition of the need of training 
for the responsibilities of marriage and home- 
making. 

Elementary training, including the funda- 
mental skills of language and of numbers, 
has, of course, long been available to girls as 
well as to boys. Even the opportunities of 
secondary training, which is largely an ex- 
tension of the basic subjects, were claimed 
by women from the beginning of the history 
of the American public high school. But 
“higher education,” the education provided 
by the college, was for more than a century 
after the founding of the first colleges in 
America education of a highly specialized 
character concerned primarily ■noth the tradi- 
tional preparation for professional pursuits. 
Although the changed status of women has 
opened the doors of professional training to 
them, the focus of attention in developing tlie 
college program for women must remain 
fixed on the broader aspects of women’s re- 
sponsibility, namely the responsibility for 
competent guidance and direction of the life 
of the home and the community. In other 
words, educational programs for women, 
while they may include unrestricted oppor- 
tunity for vocational choice, will center 
largely in the field of general education. 

Looking at the current trends in %vomen’s 
education, one sees a community of aims 
emerging: (1) to provide training which will 
satisfy the normal cultural and intellectual 
needs and interests of women in home and 
community activities, (2) to provide training 
which -will make for greater personal com- 
petence and efficiency as an individual, (3) 
to provide for occupational needs and in- 
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terests to insure economic self-dependence 
and family security, and (4) to train for ef- 
fective citizenship through an increased un- 
derstanding of civic responsibilities and a 
more intelligent participation in the demo- 
cratic processes of government. 

To set up a curriculum pointed toward the 
realization of these objectives, a critical ex- 
amination of women’s activities (together 
with a broad survey of social needs) has 
been required. For practical purposes such 
an analysis is made on the basis of intelligent 
observation. A functional educational philos- 
ophy moves surely and unmistakably toward 
a curriculum that answers observable and 
recognized needs. But such philosophical ob- 
servation should be supported by social and 
educational research. The most far reaching 
study of this sort was conducted by Dr. W. 
W. Charters in 1920 upon the assumption of 
his duties as Director of Research for Ste- 
phens College. This basic activities study 
clearly identified certain areas of interest and 
need, prominent among which were civic and 
social understandings, sesthetic appreciation, 
intelligent consumership, communicational 
ability, religion and ethical values, physical 
and mental health, home and family respon- 
sibilities, and vocational interests. 

Obviously traditional subjects cut across 
many of these fields, but for better focusing 
of instruction a reorganization of subject mat- 
ter is necessary. Divisional barriers between 
subjects must be broken down and integrating 
- relationships established. In many cases the 
answer to this need has produced new basic 
courses, examples of which are the courses at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, in the 
Humanities, the generalized course in Com- 
munications, and other basic *'area” courses. 
In many women’s colleges a similar trend in 
the adaptation of the curriculum is evident. 

Current trends in educational philosophy 
and in the interpretation of social needs are 
bringing closer together the curricula for 
women and tlie curricula for men in modem 
colleges. This does not mean that there is a 
reversion to the traditional academic curricu- 
lum of the 19th century but rather that a 
clear vision of democratic needs is actuating 
reforms in higher education for both men 
and women. Political equality, industrial par- 
ticipation, common character needs , and 
values, and broadening occupational oppor- 


tunities have operated to bring 
tain convergence of purpose in tbe totii 
gram of education for youth. 

There will always be, however, a ’■ ' 
difference between the educational 
men and the educational needs of 
and a corresponding difference 
the ways in which those ^eeds can he 
fully met. These differences are due 
to inherent differences in nature and lo 
bility of function. Equality does not 
identity. To educate women for their g. 
potential contribution, ^e educator must, 
sider their basic psychological an^ ■ 
characteristics, their predisposition w 
religious and aesthetic appreciations, ^ 
peculiar responsibility as the ' ■ . 

of young children, their position in the h« 
and the community as the consumer-spen(^ 
of more than eighty per cent 
salaries of the nation, Aeir responsible 
in health conservation and home managein* 
Such considerations will a^ays dictate a » 
tinctive and significant emphasis in e 
ject matter of college courses designf 
the education of women. The f’lj^ 
the separate college for women is 
emphasis can be and is more clearly ^ 

In the commonality of the ac, 

the coeducational class, the differe ^ 
cent is lost, the inMual apP — “ 
lected, even though the conten 
may be basically functional for a . . 
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l^'lods which teach words as units by a 
-'ft recognition approach, 
f'bere are many techniques that are fre- 
fl^itly employed in analyzing Avords. (1) 
'pntion may be paid to the first letter or 
of a word and to the Avord’s general 
or configuration, aided by die meaning 
^context of the sentence. This technique, 
"’quently and effectively employed by good 
■ders, is used excessively by some children 
fh much inaccuracy as a result. (2) Re- 
,'ablance to words already learned may be 
f;ed, as for example, a child is helped on 
Avord shell by noting its similarity to tell,^ 
-) Small familiar words - may be found 
:thin larger unfamiliar Avords. Care must 
; taken not to over-emphasize this procedure 
:cause of the danger of interfering Avith con- 
stant left-to-right habits of observation. (4) 
pecific differences betAveen Avords that are 
equently confused may be noted and em- 
basized. (5) Words may be analyzed phon- 
ically — ^by syllables, phonograms, or single 
itters. 

A good reader knoAVs and can use several 
lethods of Avord analysis, so that if one pro- 
sdure does not succeed on a particular Avord 
e is able to try another. Well-rounded in- 
truction in reading should give the pupil 
ersatility in Avord analysis. (See Phonics; 
nd Reading, Methods of Teaching.) 

A.J.H. 

WORD COUNTS— See Reading Voca- 
ulary. 

WORD METHOD (READING)— See 

Reading, Methods of Teaching. 

, WORK PERMITS — See Child Labor; 
-■OMPULsoRY Attendance. 

WORKBOOK. While it is impossible to 
uake a satisfactory classification of all types 
)i Avorkbooks, most modern Avorkbooks can 
)e classified into the folIoAving three general 
ypes: (1) Those containing only practice ex- 
srwses, achievement tests, diagnostic tests, 
And other types of exercises Avith space for 
■ e Avork in the booklets. This type is de- 
>i^ed to be used for supplementary Avorlc 
^ependent of any particular textbook. (2) 

_ ose containing directions for study, exer- 
ases, tests, etc., designed for use Avith some 
^articular textbook to supplement the text 
na enal, or to proAride additional learning 
-xperiences for class or individual needs. 


These usually provide space for pupil’s AVork. 
(3) Those consisting of outlines of units 
designed to cover a given field Avithout paral- 
leling any particular textbook. These usually 
contain detailed directions for study, instruc- 
tional aids, exercises, tests, references, etc., 
and space for the pupil’s work. 

It is difficult to determine tlie exact origin 
of the Avorkbook as a teaching deAuce. Wliile 
laboratory manuals and pupil AVorkbooks of 
the notebook type date back to the introduc- 
tion of the laboratory sciences and the source 
metliod of studying history before 1900, the 
modern Avorkbook seems to be the product 
of the emphasis, since 1900, upon individual 
needs and individual differences. During 
tlie period from 1900 to 1920, emphasis upon 
the development of, the individual child and 
indiA'idual learning experiences centered at- 
tention upon plans for individualizing in- 
struction. During this same time emphasis 
upon the objective measurement of abilities 
and skills resulted in the production of exer- 
cise pads and booklets designed to supplement 
the regular textbook and provide extra mate- 
rial needed for drill and other individual 
needs. These movements prepared the A\'ay 
for the flood of modern Avorkbooks Avhich 
have been produced in abimdance since 1920. 

There seems to be considerable difference 
of opinion among educators as to the value 
of the Avorkbook as a teaching device. 

According to its advocates, the Avorlcbook 
may be used (1) to supplement classroom 
exercises, (2) to give practice needed to per- 
fect abilities and skill, (3) to test self-improve- 
ment and achieA^ement, (4) to diagnose learn- 
ing difficulties, (5) to provide for individual 
differences and interests, (6) to provide a 
record of AVork to motivate self-improvement, 
and (7) to provide for independent, indi- 
vidual Avork. Workbooks save time for the 
busy teacher Avho could not otherAvise supply 
suitable supplementary material. Many Avork- 
books provide standards for comparing rec- 
ords of achievement, Avhich Avould not be 
available otherAvise. Rightly used, a good 
Avorkbook may be a valuable asset. 

Wrongly used, the Avorkbook may prove a 
handicap to effective learning. There is no 
substitute for teacher and pupil planning — 
there is danger that the Avorkbook, being 
convenient, may systematize teaching and 
learning to such a degree that the personal, 
inspirational teacher-pupil relationship ihay 
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be lost, and that far from adapting learning 
to individual needs and interests, it may chan- 
nel learning into one inflexible groove. If 
pupils are set to hunting up and copying 
answers there may be little real learning. 
Lack of adequate library facilities ‘ prevents 
effective use of some workbooks. The cost 
may be too great in proportion to the value 
received, unless the workbooks are used effec- 
tively. 

Workbooks should be chosen with as much 
care as textbooks, with special attention to 
Ae needs of the particular class and the 
individual students. T.M.R. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION. Three types 
of workers’ education are represented in 
American institutions. They might be char- 
acterized as (1) education for the under- 
privileged, (2) union education, and (3) edu- 
cation in political ideologies. These types 
are of course never found in their pure form, 
but shade continuously into one another. 

The first has been favored by certain lead- 
ers in the workers’ education program of the 
Works Progress Administration {q.v.), and 
some of the scholarship committees of the 
labor colleges. Education for the under- 
privileged, which has the same basis as the 
adult education literacy program, implies 
that industrial workers who have not had the 
advantages of middle class Americans are en- 
titled to have their education deficiencies 
remedied in adult life. Removing deficiencies 
ordinarily means teaching the elements of 
reading and Ymting, plus some materials 
suitable for use in union meetings. Emphasis 
is put on the fact that though the materials 
employ elementary academic skills, they are 
keyed to adult interests, particularly interests 
of workers in industry. Occasionally the 
argument about the necessity for remedial 
education is used by scholarship committees 
as a screen for securing money. 

The second type, union education, has been 
subject to the limitations ivhich shackled the 
labor movement at the time the educational 
mc'cment gained momentum in the early 
19. • s. Social thinking in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor focused on the idea that if a 
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union could control a job field by 100 per 
cent organization, the economic problems of 
its members would be solved. Many union 
leaders refused to see any relationship be- 
tween the welfare of its union members on 
the one hand, and the welfare of unorganized 
workers, the political scene, or international 
affairs on the other. Education which fol- 
lowed on the heels of this thinking was con- 
cerned largely with aspects of how to run a 
union: public speaking, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, collective bargaining. Occasionally it 
branched out into labor history and labor 
economics; but as it branched, students be- 
came fewer. Labor institutes or labor col- 
leges (bearing no relationship to accredited 
institutions of higher learning) sprang up in 
large industrial centers. A workers’ educa- 
tion bureau which began as an independent 
organization finally became a permanently 
supported part of the American Federation 
of Labor. It now promotes short institutes in 
conjunction with labor conventions, and gives 
other types of education service. A few or- 
ganizations have developed programs of 
health education, drama, and recreation: and 
financed workers’ centers. The International 
Ladies’ .Garment Workers’ Union has had. one 
of the most complete programs of this kind. 
Since the inauguration of the workers educa- 
tion program of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, more teachers have been available 
for all activities fostered by the unions. But 
this educational assistance has been of doubt- 
ful effectiveness because feachers are chosen 
largely from relief rolls. Some of the schools 
in the one time Affiliated Schools for Workers 
(now the American Labor Education Service) 
fit in this category. The Wisconsin School 
for Workers is one of the best of these, hav- 
ing a far-sighted program of economic and 
political education, and at the same time 
adhering to the fundamental principle that a 
genuine education movement must grow out 
of those organizations in which adults are 
already interested. There have been attempts 
to make consumer cooperation the subject of 
tlie economic education of labor, and co- 
operatives have gained support in some 
areas. However, far-sighted programs are the 
exception, not the rule; and the rule is a 
narrowly conceived education addressed to 
the organizational prejudices of business 
agents. 
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The third type of workers’ education has 
flourished in schools (some in tlie Affiliated 
Schools for Workers) to spread special polit- 
ical idealogies, particularly the manifold 
phases of communist and socialist doctrine. 
Education ih political idealogies is empha- 
sized By several schools located both in New 
York and on the Pacific Coast, although some 
of these schools, such as Brookwood Labor 
College in New York and Commonwealth 
College in Arkansas, are not at present in 
operation. All these schools had their in- 
ception outside the labor movement proper, 
in the minds of so-called intellectual radicals. 
They were never able to secure full support 
of rank and file workers who looked on their 
political leanings with suspicion. Though 
these schools have often done a fine job, they 
have made the mistake of attempting to 
impose a philosophy on the labor movement, 
rather than assisting a philosophy to grow in 
the native soil. 

By and large rvorkers’ education is prej' 
to that disease of disjointedness which pos- 
sesses much of organized public adult edu- 
cation. (See Adult Education.) It is not 
yet recognized by labor leaders as an integral 
and a vital part of the labor movement; nor 
are its manifold activities directed toward any 
central goal. Such an obvious medium as the 
labor press, for instance, has apparently 
never been considered a part of a compre- 
hensive educational pattern. Consequently, 
there is no great labor daily which can inter- 
pret a viewpoint both to the public and to the 
organized workers. Organized labor is still 
relatively incoherent on large national and 
international issues, attesting to a lack of edu- 
cation in the social sciences. It has been 
loathe to trust educational experts, assuming 
that they knew nothing of the practical prob- 
lems of labor organization; and practical 
leaders^ Avith educational vision have been 
scarce in the labor movement. 

Out of the activity in the general area of 
workers’ ^ education, tAvo movements at the 
present time show promise of future educa- 
lonal strength. One is the attempt, primarily 
y tlie Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
o interpret the union vieAvpoint to tlie Avhole 
merican public, particularly via radio. The 
o er IS tlie coalition movement initiated by 
hairoers Educational and Cooperative 
nion of America to consolidate the thinking 


of farm and labor groups. In at least one 
state the movement has taken the form of 
joint action through a legislative convention 
to secure legislation for farm, labor, and 
educational groups. Though conventions are 
common in the United States, this particular 
one Avas unusual. That it took place at all 
Avas the result of educational vision and plan- 
ning Avhich brought together such diverse ele- 
ments as representatives of all the farm or- 
ganizations, the state federation of labor, the 
parent-teacher association, the state education 
association, the railroad brotherhoods, and 
civic groups. On a national scale, the coali- 
tion movement of farm and labor groups is 
bringing , about Avidespread cooperation on 
such issues as distribution of manpoAver. Of 
the tAvo educational movements, this is by far 
the more important; for it is the nucleus of 
farm-labor-education planning on an inter- 
national scale. G.A.W. 
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WORKING PAPERS— See Child La- 
bor; Compulsory Attendance. 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF. The 
Works Progress Administration ivas bom of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion by an Act of Congress in 1935 to pro- 
vide a comprehensive plan for employing 
physically able relief clients on socially use- 
ful public Avorks submitted by national, state,' 
and local public agencies. (Dn July 1, 1939, 
the Works Progress Administration Avas 
transferred to' the Federal Works Agency 
and renamed Works Projects Administration 
(hereinafter called the W.P.A.). This agency 
Avas terminated by executive order of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt on December 4, 
1942, Avhich called for its final elimination 
by February 1, 1943. 

The educational Avork of the W.P.A. Avas 
built upon the program started under its 
early predecessor, Sie Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Its primary purpose 
Avas to provide employment for needy, un- 
employed teachers and others qualified to 
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teach adult classes. The secondary purpose 
was to develop a socially useful educational 
program of classes, which were designed: 

(1) To provide for adults, unable to read 
and write English with the ability of an 
average fifth grade pupil, classes in Ameri- 
canization and elementary school subjects, 
so they might become informed citizens able 
to contribute usefully to their state and coim- 
try. 

(2) To provide opportunities for special 
training in vocational fields for those per- 
sons out of a job or who wished to become 
more proficient in their chosen vocation. 

(3) To make available to adults certain 
types of general education classes, suited to 
their needs and desires, which would fit them 
to be informed, self-respecting, socially useful 
citizens. Examples of this were the parent 
education (q-v.), workers’ education (q.v.), 
and similar programs.- 

(4) To provide a type of preparatory voca- 
tional training for physically handicapped 
adults, which would fit them for positions 
by which they might become useful, self- 
supporting citizens. 

(5) To provide opportunities in nursery 
schools taught by needy, unemployed teach- 
ers for children, ages 2 to 5, of needy, un- 
employed families, in order that the educa- 
tional experiences thus derived would develop 
the physical and mental well being of tliese 
underprivileged children. 

The administration of the educational pro- 
gram was vested in a director on the staff 
of the National Administrator of the W.P.A. 
program. The administration of the program 
within the states varied greatly. In some 
states a member of the staff of the state 
superintendent of schools was the directing 
head, responsible primarily to the superin- 
tendent and paid by the superintendent’s 
office. In other states, the directing head was 
a person, sometimes politically chosen, who 
was responsible primarily to the state W.P.A. 
administrator. Theoretically, statewide edu- 
cational projects were to be approved and 
sponsored by the state superintendent of 
schools, but in some cases otiber means were 
utilized. 

As the program progressed, its direction 
and control fell more and more closely imder 
the W.P.A. authorities, %vith a parallel de- 
creasing interest in it on the part of public 
school boards and executives, who served as 


local sponsoring agencies for the educational 
projects. Toward the close of the program, 
most of the better teachers had secured other 
public or private employment. 

The educational program of the W.P.A. 
reached its peak in the number of students 
enrolled in the month of April, 1936 (1,853,- 
601 enroUees and 42,543 teachers, an aver- 
age of 44 enrollees per teacher) , and its peak 
in the number of teachers employed in the 
month of March, 1935 (44,284 teachers and" 
1,725,093 enrollees, an average of 39 en- 
rollees per teacher). 

Among the general achievements of the 
educational program of the W.P.A should 
be listed the folIoAving: 

(1) The awakening of the public generally 
to the importance and significance of the 
comparatively new fields of adult education 
iq.v.) and the nursery school {q.v.). 

(2) The acquisition of the elementary , skills 
of reading and writing by virtually millions 
of previously illiterate adults. 

(3) The vocational rehabilitation of many 
previously unemployed adults, some physi- 
cally handicapped, who were enabled to qual- 
ify for jobs in private employment. 

(5) The rehabilitation of many unem- 
ployed teachers who gained teaching experi- 
ence of continuing value in whatever posi- 
tions they later assumed. 

(5) The training in the field of adult edu- 
cation acquired by thousands of teachers 
and executive and supervisory staff personnel 
who directed the programs. 

(6) The development of imderprivileged 
pre-school children in nursery schools along 
with the training of their parents in the care 
and handling of children. 

The impetus given to progress in the field 
of adult education through this experimental 
program on a broad scale should, on the 
whole, be a favorable one over the years. 

R.J.M. 
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■ 'YEARBOOK, STUDENTS’ — See Pub- 
lications, School. 

YEN, JAMES YANG-CH’U. (1894- ). 
James Yang-Ch’u Yen, a pioneer and active 
leader of the mass education movement in 
China, was born in 1894 in the province of 
Hunan. He is a graduate of Yale University 
and took post-graduate work at Princeton 
University, where he received his M.A. de- 
gree. His interest in the education of the 
masses began at the time of World War I, 
■when he served as secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
with the Chinese Labor Corps in France. 
Most of the laborers in the corps had had no 
schooling and could neither read nor write. 
Charged with the task of providing an ade- 
quate program to improve their morale, Yen 
decided to giv6 them some elementary in- 
struction in the Chinese language. The initial 
efforts met with encouraging response from 
the workers, who were eager to learn. Yen 
WTote his own textbook and later, with the 
help of other educational leaders, published a 
simple Chinese newspaper called the Chinese 
Laborer’s Weekly. In the course of a few 
months the workers were able not only to 
write letters to their relatives and friends in 
China, but also to read simple news dis- 
patches. 

Returning to China after the war. Yen 
devoted him self to further efforts in mass 
education. As Chairman of the Department 
of Popular Education of the National 
Y.M.C.A., he conducted surveys in various 
cities and towns, finally choosing the city of 
Changsha in Hunan province as the first ex- 
perimental station. In the meantime, other 
educational experts in China had been mak- 
ing a careful selection of the most commonly 
used characters of the Chinese language. 
Based on these findings, "a series of four 
textbooks kno'wn as “The People’s Thousand- 
Character Lessons” was compiled by Yen 
and his associates. The books, using a vo- 


cabulary of one thousand most commonly: 
used characters, constituted a literacy course 
which could be mastered in four month’s 
time, with a total of ninety-six hours of in- 
struction. I 


The experiment was carried to other cen- ! 
ters, and interest in the movements grew so 
rapidly that a national conference on mass | 
education was convened at Peiping in the, 
autumn of 1923. An outgrowth of the con- 
ference was the organization of tlie National | 
Association of Mass Education Movement,,* 
with Yen as general secretary. From then on, j 
the movement became nationwide in scope, j 
Provincial governments as well as the national j 
government have been paying increasing at- ; 
tention to what is now generally known as ’ 
“popular education” or “adult education.” ' 
In 1928 Yen moved his headquarters to ;! 
Tinghsien in Hopei province. Attention was 
now given to the problems of the masses iny 
a rural community. The objectives of edu - : 
cation were broadened to include the recon- ' 


struction and betterment of rural life in its ! 


cultural, economic, health, and political as^ 
pects. After the outbreak of the war in 1937, | 
the Tinghsien station was abandoned and ?! 
new experimental districts established in 
Hunan and Szechwan. Leadership is now . I 
provided by the National College of Rural j 
Reconstruction in Eastern Szechwan, which 
has enlisted tlie support of many prominent’; 
leaders of popular education in China. Yen 
serves as secretary of the college’s board of > 
trustees. (See China, Education in.) ■ . I 
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YES-NO TEST— See Objective Tests|5, 
AND Examinations. !?• 


YOUTH COMMISSION— See American 
Youth Commission. 


z SCORE — See Scores, Conversion of. 
ZOOLOGY — ^See Science, Teaching’ of. 
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